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ACHR TOE, “Mists ach American Federation of Labor 

GiGi ad catiie Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 

ClO OP Le eb Canadian Congress of Labour 

CEOs Ga sade. it Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Ci AS Ey Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 

DH y Viegas ie 1 Canadian Vocational Training 

DBS of Shee Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

ADA Industrial Accident Prevention Associations (of Ontario) 

LD.Acty... 2) % Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 

LD.1:G, . Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission (er) = 1 Q 

POs we oso International Labour Office — 
International Labour Organization ae 

BENE Soe tec os es Industrial Mobilization Survey (s) en 

N.L.R.B . National Labour Relations Board 5 

NEES shoe: woeties National Employment Service A a) 

1, Ao Fhe ong a eae ae National Selective Service r A — 

N.W.L.B . National War Labour Board ~ 

Hew. Bs tae. Regional War Labour Board Wo; bore, 

T. and L.C ... Trades and Labour Congress (of Canada) eat! 

(2 ET ORR pe Trades Union Congress (British) cd f om 

SNE AR ea United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 

America 

Web. Wie fr nicat™ « United Electrical Workers 

RG Hae ar Sarnia tere Unemployment Insurance Commission 

Oly a United Mine Workers of America 

PIERS WW wet ak vate United Rubber Workers of America 

W.B.T.P .. Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel 

AS DL Ud 3 aa Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 

W.L.R.R. ....... Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 

Wee Ge: ee x War Man-power Commission 

AVG) toll & Peerage) ots War Production Board 

WE Ree ences Wartime Prices and Trade Board 


SUPPLEMENTS 


Canadian Vocational Training—Annual Report for 1944-45 (August, 1945). 
Changes in Population and in the Labour Force (December, 1945). 
Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1943 (June, 1945). 


ERRATUM 


On page 289—Column 1—para. 1-—3rd line—for 1945 read 1944. 


INDEX 


Absenteeism: 
Canada— 


statistics on absenteeism in war industry 
as at June, 1945, issued by Department 
of Munitions and Supply, 1079. 

Library of the Department of Labour— 
list of references on absenteeism in 
Canada and other countries, 115-21. 

summary of report on time loss in industry, 
prepared by United Steelworkers of 
America, 585. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 313, 681, 
1142. 


U.S.A.: effect of eye strain on absenteeism, 
615; management-labour court reduces 
absenteeism in shipbuilding plant, 130; 
comparative study on physically im- 
paired and able-bodied workers, 1447- 
48. 


Accidents, Industrial: 
Canada— 


Accidents, Industrial—Con. 
N.S.—Con. 


Board, 789; annual report of Board 
(1943), 437; compulsory accident in- 

surance for all bugs and tramear 

i a recommended by C.C. of L., 
4, 


Ont.: annual convention of [AP A. '612- 


number of accidents reported to Factory 
Inspection Branch of Department of 
Labour, 1264; number of accidents 
reported to Workmen’s Compensation 
Board during 1944-45, as given in state- 
ment of I.A.P.A., 1219, 


Que.: annual report of Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Board (1943), 439; amend- 
ments in Workmen’s Compensation Act,. 
1529; accident trends during 1939- 
1943 as given in annual report of Que- 
bec Association for Prevention of~ 
Industrial Accidents, Inc., 909; amend- 
ment of Act recommended by C.C.C.L., 
1593. 


analysis of 1944 fatalities by industries, 
causes, etc., 428-36, 

fatal and non-fatal accidents as reported 
by provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, 437. 

fatalities during first, second and third 
quarters of 1945—788, 1263, 1738; 
during fourth quarter of 1944—240. 

supplementary list of accidents during first 
six months of 1945, 1740; during 1944, 
789; during 1943-44, 241. 

Crown recovers cost of repairs to vehicle 
from negligent employee who was 
compensated for accident, 1011. 

summary of report on time loss in industry 
prepared by United Steelworkers of 
America, 585. 

Federal Government seeks ratification of 
I.L.0. convention re accident protection 
for workers loading or unloading 
ships, 1604. 


Alta.: annual report of Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Board (1943), 440;  legis- 
lative recommendations of Federation 
of Labour, 936. 

B.C.: formation of plant employer-worker 
committees under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, 122; annual report of 
Workmen’s Compensation Board (1944), 
1194; opening meeting of safety com- 
mittee in B.C. lumber camp, 514. 


United Kingdom: annual report of Factories 


Inspector (1943), 600-03; English court 
holds fencing of dangerous machinery 
as securely as is consistent with work 
it is to do, is not sufficient compliance 
with Factories Act, 198. 


Peru: ratification of I.1.0. convention re 


accident compensation, 1612. 


U\S.A.: recommendations of eleventh National 


Conference on Labour Legislation, 199: 
progress in accident reduction drive, 
122; higher average accident frequency 
rate for physically impaired than able- 
bodied workers, 1447-48; accident rate 
increased as result of eye strain 
indicated in report of W.P.B., 615. 

See also Legal Decisions; Safety; Work-- 
men’s Compensation. 


Adult Education: 
Ont.: establishment of Universities’ Adult: 


Education Board authorized under: 
Department of Education Act, 1608. 
See also Education. 


Advertising: 
Canadia— 


relaxation of restrictions on employment 
advertisements, 1276, 1277, 1420, 1600. 


Man.: excessive commercial radio advertising 


Man.: 


N.B.: 
NSS.: 


number of fatal accidents reported 
during 1944, 446; fatal and non-fatal 
accidents (1944) as reported by Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 790; annual 
report of Board (1943), 439; damages 
for industrial accident against negligent 
workman of another employer affirmed 
by Appeal Court, 1009. 

annual report of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board (1944), 924. 
amendments in Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1525; annual report of 
Department of Labour, 1407; fatal and 
non-fatal accidents during 1944 as 
reported by Workmen’s Compensation 


62533—13 


condemned by T. and L.C., 255. 


Advisory Boards, Labour Department: 
Canada— 


new designation of Regional Selective 
Service Advisory Boards, 1083. 


Advisory Committees: 
Canada— 


functions of National Employment Com- 
mittee, Insurance Advisory Committee, 
and Investment Committee, described 
ae summary of activities of U.I.C., 
1210. 


IV INDEX 





Agreements—Con. 
U.S.A—Con. 


Agreements: 
Canada— 


monthly summary of agreements under Col- 
lective Agreement Act (Quebec), 69, 
182) 348, (617,720, 872, 994; 1196, 1543, 
1519, 1679, 1824, 

monthly summary of collective agreements 
and wage schedules, 68, 180, 346, 515, 
718, 870, 990, 1195, 1338, 1515, 1675, 
1820. i 

reference to collective agreements in reports 
of Boards of Conciliation under 
W.L.R.R.: 486-88, 490, 491, 493, 494, 
500-01, 502-04, 509, 696-97, 698, 705, 
708, 715, 849, 851, 853-56, 857, 863, 
1134- 47, 1154, 1155, 1182, 1184- 85, 1464, 
1471, 1477- 78, 1480, 1485-89, 1490, 1644, 
1653, 1655- 56, 1793, 1798- 1800, 1815-16. 

reference to collective agreements in ‘‘Rea- 
sons for Judgment” under W.L.R.R.: 
480, 480-81, 675. 

analytical study of agreements in pulp and 
paper industry (1944), 539-54. 

analytical study of union status in collec- 
tive agreements in the iron and steel 
industry (1945), 1426-44, 1613. 

Government policy on labour relations in 
Crown companies, 257. 

agreement reached in dispute between Halli- 
fax Shipyards, Limited, Halifax, and 
its employees, 345. 

agreement reached between Montreal Tram- 
ways Company and its employees, 986- 
87, 990-91. 

number of agreements reached under 
W.L.R.R. during period March, 1944, 
to November 28, 1945, 1754. 

financial assistance for development of 
vocational training on level equivalent 
to secondary schools, and in vocational 
training for eainful employment, of 
persons directed to courses by U.I.C., 
provided in_ provincial agreements 
under Vocational Training Co-ordina- 
tion Act, 526. 

renewal of Dominion-provincial agreements 
on Youth Training and War Emergency 
Training, 522. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re placement 
of government contracts, 640. 

recommendations of T. and L.C. re place- 
ment of war contracts, 638; other 
requests, 636. 


Alta.: amendment in Industrial Conciliation 


and Arbitration Act, 1200. 


N.B.: provisions of Labour Relations Act 


(1945), 1694-95. 

agreement reached in dispute between 
Halifax Shipyards, Limited, Halifax, 
and its employees, 345; recommenda- 
tions of Royal Commission on Provin- 
cial Development and Rehabilitation 


pay clauses, 614; health-benefit plans, 
1446; sick-leave provisions, 1610; sur- 
vey on effect of “escape periods” in 
renewed maintenance - of -membership 
agreements, 9; agreement between rival 
unions of Western Union Telegraph 
Company reached by N.L.R.B. follow- 
ing representation votes, 262; recom- 
mendations of eleventh National Con- 
ference on Labour Legislation, 200; 
insertion of cancellation clause in agree- 
ment sought by U.M.W.A., 453; recom- 
mendations of labour-management con- 
ference, 1774; union members under 
closed “shop agreement penalized for 
slow-down in munitions plant, 614. 


Sweden: joint production committees in state 


factories established under collective 
agreement, 1612. 

See also Collective Bargaining; Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Agreements; 
Dominion-Provincial Nursery Agree- 
ments; Industrial Standards Acts; 
Legal ‘Decisions: Union Security. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Construction—buildings and structures— 


bricklayers, Halifax, 1680. 

bricklayers and stonemasons, Ottawa, 1522. 

building trades, Chicoutimi and Lake St. 
John District, 349; Hull, 517; Joliette, 
Sia0 (Momntreal;*<7 1 721) 1198, 1341, 
1669... 18265." St, Hyacinthe, TO sume be 
Jean and Iberville, 349; St. Jerome, 
TO ASI boOsO rt, Johns and Iberville, 
721; Sherbrooke, 390, 720;,- Three 
Rivers, 1198. 

carpenters, Cornwall, 1522; Goderich 1522; 
Talia}, e1630% Lethbridge, 1523; 
Ottawa, 1522; Timmins, Poa: 

insulation workers, Montreal, 516. 

Peinetpick Ottawa, 719; Three Rivers, 69, 
1679. 

sheet metal workers, Halifax, 1680. 


Manufacturing—animal foods— 


meat packinghouse workers, Edmonton, 180, 
1515; Montreal, 1515. 


M Crarneticiig tae and leather products— 


fur workers, Quebec, 873; Toronto, 68. 

fur workers (retail), Montreal, 1197 1520. 

fur workers (wholesale), Montreal, OL? 

glove manufacturing (fine gloves) indus- 
try, Province of Quebec, 1197, 1520. 

glove manufacturing (work gloves) indus- 
try, Province of Quebec, 1197, 1520. 

leather factory workers, Acton, 870. 

leather tanning industry, Province of 
Quebec, 349, 517. 


Manufacturing—metal products— 


eer te oa eine aa ae aluminum industry, Arvida, 720, 873; Isle 


industries, 1261. 


Que.: Superior Court refuses injunction Maligne, 180; La Tuque, 349; 
against W.L.R.B. (National), 921. Shawinigan Falls, 182. 
Sask.: provisions of collective agreements can and metal utensil manufacturing, 


Province of Quebec, 1679. 
clockmaking industry, Montreal, 720 1826. 
electric company employees (electric appli- 
ance repair department), Winnipeg, 


between provincial government and 
civil servants, 1414. 
number of workers employed under 


collective agreements indicated in analy- 


US A:: 


sis on collective bargaining and union 
status, 798-99; summary of treatise on 
dismissal-pay provisions in union agree- 
ments, 139; veterans’ protection 
clauses, 263; number of workers covered 
by agreements including guaranteed 
annual wage plans, 451; vacation-with- 


994, 

electrical goods factory workers, Hamilton, 
1823; Toronto, 1822. 

electrical products ‘factory workers, Toronto, 
718. 


foundry workers, Guelph, 871; Montmagny, 
516: Victoria, 719: 


INDEX ; Vv 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Manufacturing—metal products—Con. 


garage and service station employees, 
Montreal, 1198; Sherbrooke, 517. 

garage employees, Montreal, 349; Quebec, 
1520; Sherbrooke, 349. 

metal factory workers, Calgary, 719; Mont- 
real, Toronto, and London, 347. 

metal products factory workers, Dundas, 
1823; Lachine, 515, 1822; Toronto, 180, 
1822. 

metal workers (brass and copper), New 
Toronto, 516. 

ornamental iron and_ bronze 
Montreal, 873, 1521. 

radio factory workers, London, 18238; 
Montreal, 1516. 

railway car and bus manufacturing in- 
dustry, Montreal, 995, 1341. 

sheet metal manufacturing industry, Mont- 
real, 1341 

steelworkers, Hamilton, 515. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood 

products— 

furniture workers, Chesley, 718; Owen 
Sound, 180, 1822. 

pre-fabricated house manufacture workers, 
Longueuil, 1338. 

sash and door industry, Quebec, 349. 

upholsterers, Montreal, 1195. 

woodworkers, Kelowna, 347; Vancouver, 
1S: 


Manufacturing—non-metaliic minerals, 

chemicals, ete.— 

abrasive manufacturing employees, 181. 

chemical plant workers, Hamilton, 1516. 

gas distribution workers, Winnipeg, 994 

gas production workers, Winnipeg, 994. 

glass workers, Wallaceburg, 68. 

paint manufacturing workers, Province of 
Quebec, 996. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
lithographers, Province of Quebec, 1824. 
newspaper editorial and office employees, 
Vancouver, 346. 

printing trades, Montreal, 182, 349, 720, 
873, 995, 1198, 1679. 

typo printers (newspaper), Montreal, 515. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 
products— 
paper box manufacturing industry (corru- 
gated paper), Province of Quebec, 873, 
1198; (uncorrugated paper), Province 
of Quebec, 1197, 1520. 
pulp and paper mill workers, Quebec, 1821. 


Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 
rubber factory workers, Bowmanville, 1821; 
Kitchener, 870. 


Manufacturing—ship building— 
boilermakers, Victoria, 516. 
electrical workers, Saint John, 871. 
shipbuilding workers, Kingston, 181; Saint 
John, 1823. 
shipyard workers, Halifax, 347. 


industry, 


Manufacturing—tectiles and clothing— 

cloak and suit manufacturing industry, 
Province of Ontario, 1521. 

dress manufacturing industry, Province of 
Quebec, 517, 720. . 

embroidery, pleaters, stitchers and button 
makers, Montreal, 346. 

hat and cap workers (men’s and boys’), 
Province of Quebec, 1197. 

hosiery workers, London, 1516. 

men’s and boys’ clothing industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 1520. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Manufacturing—tectiles and clothing—Con. 


rayon factory workers, Cornwall, 1821. 

textile and jute bag manufacturing in- 
dustry, Montreal, 182. 

textile workers, Toronto, 870. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 
bakers and salesmen, Three Rivers, 873. 
bakery employees, Calgary, 1523; Moose 
Jaw, 1523; Quebec, 1341; Toronto, 
1515; Winnipeg, 1195. 
canning plant workers, Chatham, 1338. 
flour mill workers, Keewatin, 1821. 
fruit and vegetable packers and shippers, 
Kelowna, 993. 
Mining—coal mining— 
coal miners (firebosses), Crow’s Nest Pass 
District, Alberta and British Columbia, 
1195. 
Mining—metal mining— 
metal workers, Flin Flon, 1338. 
Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
metal miners, Copper Mountain, 718; 
Noranda, 515; Premier, B.C., 346. 


Service—business and personal— 

barbers, Lethbridge, 1523; Montreal, 721, 
874, 1199; Ottawa, 1522; Port Arthur 
and Fort William, 1522; Toronto, 1680; 
Winnipeg, 1522. 

barbers and _ hairdressers, Joliette, 71; 
Missisquoi County, 351; Quebec, 351, 
TOO St. NEhyaemthe,< 710 S8t)' John 
and Iberville, 1521; Sherbrooke, 1199, 
1679; Three Rivers, 182, 1199; Valley- 
field) .3p2)4 U521; 

funeral undertakers, Montreal, 1199, 1827. 

hairdressers, Montreal, 996; Winnipeg and 
district, 1681. 

hotel employees, Brandon, 1678; Ottawa, 
Bee Port Arthur, 1678; Winnipeg, 
1678. 

laundry and dry cleaning industry, Calgary, 
1522: 

trade and _ office employees, Arvida, 
Jonquiere, Kenogami and St. Joseph 
d’Alma, 518. 


Service—professional establishments— 
employees of religious institutions, etc., St. 
Hyacinthe, 350, 518: 
Service—public administration— 
civil servants, Province of Saskatchewan, 
1518; Weyburn and North Battleford, 
1519. 
firefighters, Sherbrooke, 874, 1521. 
municipal employees, Joliette 351; 
Kenogami, 1199; St. Joseph d’Alma, 
71; Sherbrooke, 1342; Sudbury, 1677. 
policemen, Sherbrooke, 721. 
school heating engineers and caretakers, 
Windsor, 1677. 
trade and _ office employees, Arvida, 
Jonquiere and St. Joseph d Alma, 
1199. 


Trade— 
commercial establishments, Megantic, 1826; 
St. Hyacinthe, 1827. 
dairy plant employees, Saskatoon, 872. 
dairy employees, Toronto, 719; Windsor, 
1677 


grocers, butchers, Sherbrooke, 1679. 

hardware and paint stores, Quebec, 1520. 

milk salesmen and barnmen, Saskatoon, 872. 

retail food stores, Montreal, 69; Quebec, 
996, 1198. 

retail stores, Chicoutimi, 1520; Magog, 873. 

retail trade, Quebec, 1198. 

wholesale trade, Sherbrooke, 1198. 


vi INDEX 





CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—air— 
air line pilots Canada, 1340. 
air line radio operators, dispatchers, agents 
and assistant agents, Canada, 1675. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
electric railways and local bus lines— 
street railway employees, Montreal, 990; 
Regina, 1675; Vancouver, New West- 
minster and Victoria, 1339; (mech- 
anical department) Winnipeg, 992; 
(motor bus and truck department) 
Winnipeg, 992; (motormen, conductors 
one-man car operators, bus drivers, and 
trolley bus operators) Winnipeg, 992; 
(storekeepers) Winnipeg, 993; (ticket 
sellers) Winnipeg, 992; (track depart- 
ment), Winnipeg, 992. 


Transportation and Public Utilities— 
electricity and gas— 

electricity distribution employees, Province 
of Saskatchewan, 1518; Township of 
York (Toronto vicinity), 1196; 
Windsor, 1676. 

gas workers, 68. 

street railway employees 
production and distribution), 
Winnipeg, 993; (meter readers), 
Winnipeg, 993. 


Transportation and Public Utilities— 
railways and local bus lines— 
bus drivers, Vancouver Island, 181. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
steam railways— 
railway employees 
parlour car 
1828. 
sleeping and parlour car porters, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, 1196.- 


Transportation and Public Utilities— 
telegraph and telephone— 
telephone workers, Province of Saskatche- 
wan, 1516-18. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—water— 
harbour employees, Halifax, 871; (grain 
elevator system), Montreal, 1676; 
Saint John, 871. 
longshoremen (ocean), Quebec, 873; 
Victoria, 1340. 


(electric power 


(sleeping, dining and 
Department), Canada, 


seamen, Vancouver, 348; (oil tankers), 
Vancouver, 1676. 
AGREEMENTS RESULTING FROM PROCEEDINGS 


UNDER THE WARTIME LABOUR RELA- 
TIONS REGULATIONS— 


Amalgamated Electric Corporation, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 678. 


Anglo-Canadian Wire Rope Company, 
eae Montreal, and employees, 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited, Saint 


John, and employees, 1133. 
Beatty Brothers (Spencer Division), Pene- 
tang, and employees, 299. 
Benedict Proctor Manufacturing Company, 
Trenton, and employees, 1463. 
Blantyre Dairy Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 485. 
- John Bertrand and Sons Company and the 
Pratt Whitney Company of Canada, 
Dundas, and employees, 1463. 
Bakeries, Limited, Brandon, and 
employees, 1133. 

Canada Bread Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 1133. 
Canadian Canners Branch No. 
and employees, 965. 


Bryce 


17, Simcoe, 


AGREEMENTS RESULTING FROM PROCEEDINGS 
UNDER THE WARTIME LABOUR RELA- 
TIONS REGULATIONS—Con. 


Canadian Carborundum Company, 
Falls, and employees, 1325. 
Canadian Industries Limited, Windsor, and 
employees, 485. 
Canadian Ramapo Iron Works, Limited, 
Niagara Falls, and employees, 485. 
Canadian Top and Body Corporation, Tilbury, 
and employees, 1325. 
Charlevoix-Saguenay Telephone Company, La 
Malbaie, and employees, 157-58. 
Chromium Mining and Smelting Corporation 
Limited, and employees, 846. 
Consumers’ Gas Company, Toronto, and 
employees, 41. 
Defence Industries, 
employees, 168. 
Dominion Bridge Company (Calgary Rolling 
Mills Division), Calgary, and employees, 


Niagara 


Limited, U7Ajax, “and 


1643. 
Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, and 
Riverside Iron Works, 


Limited, 

Calgary, and employees, 678. ; 

Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 299. 

Dominion Electric Power, Limited, Estevan, 
and employees, 299. 

Dominion Fire Brick and Clay Products 
Limited, Moose Jaw, and employees, 
965. 

Dorland’s Dairy Limited, 
employees, 485. 

Hight motor companies, Brandon (Princess 
Garage, Manitoba Motor ‘Transit, 
Master Service, Western Motors, 
Limited, Gillis and Warren, Limited, 
Canadian Motors Limited, Reliance 
Machine and Motor Company, Imperial 
Motor Company), and employees, 1792. 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Falconbridge, and 
employees, 1325. 

Findlay Dairy Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 485. 

Fitton and Parker Furniture Company, 

Southampton, and employees, 485. 

Gar Wood Industries of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, and employees, 485. 

Gelber Investments, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 299. 
Guelph Stove Company, Guelph, and 

employees, 485. 

Hall’s Pure Milk Dairy, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 485. 

Messrs. John T. Harrison and Sons ‘Com- 
pany, Limited, Owen Sound, and 
employees, 1643. 

Hastings Dairy Limited, 
employees, 485. 

John TT. Hepburn, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 299. 

Hepworth Furniture Company, Southampton, 
and employees, 485. 

Highland Dairy Limited, 
employees, 485. 

Hoyt ‘Transport Limited, 

employees, 965. 

International Nickel Company of Canada, 

Limited, Sudbury and Port Colborne, 

and employees, 846. 

Jiffy Delivery, 

employees, 485. 

Jenish Brothers, Estevan, Havanah Collieries 
Limited, Estevan, and Eastern Collieries 
of Bienfait Limited, Bienfait, and 
employees, 1643. 


Toronto, and 


Toronto, and 


Toronto, and 


Truro, and 


Jack’s Moose Jaw, and 


INDEX 


AGREEMENTS RESULTING FROM PROCEEDINGS 
UNDER THE WARTIME LABOUR RELA- 
TIONS REGULATIONS—Con. 


A. Beara, Kitchener, and employees, 
65. 


Keenan Woodenware Limited, Owen Sound, 
and employees, 1463. 

Lamaque Mining Company, Limited, Bour- 
lamaque, and employees, 485. 

Libby, McNeill and Libby, Chatham, and 

MacDonald Bros. 


employees, 965. 
Aircraft Limited, St. 
James, and employees, 1133. 
ROC a aaa Moncton, and employees, 


McGavin Bakeries Limited, Brandon, and 
employees, 1133. 

Medcalf Shoe Company, St. Thomas, and 
employees, 965. 

Mic-Mac Mines, Limited, Noranda, and 
employees, 1463. 

Moose Jaw Cartage Company, Limited, 


Moose Jaw, and employees, : 
Morton Engineering and Drydock, Quebec, 
and employees, 1133. 
Mueller Limited, Sarnia, and employees, 
1792. 
National Harbours Board (cold storage), 
Montreal, and employees, 1792. 
Northern Cartage and Contracting Company, 
Prince Albert, and employees, 41. 
Palm Dairy Limited, Regina, and employees, 
1468. 


Rice’s Dairy Limited, Toronto, and employees, 
485. 


Ritchie’s Dairy Limited, 
employees, 485. 
Robson Leather Company, Limited, Oshawa, 
and employees, 1464. 

Saguenay Quebec Telephone Company, 
Chicoutimi, and employees, 41. 

Scarboro Farm Dairy, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 485. 

School District (No. 8) of West Kildonan, 
West Kildonan, and employees, 1643. 

Smith and Stone Company, Limited, George- 
town, and employees, 485. 

Thompson and Sutherland Limited, Glace 
Bay, and employees, 1464. 

Timmins New Method Laundry, 
and employees, 1792. 

Toronto Dairies, Limited, 

employees, 485. 

Transfer and Storage Company, 
Limited, Moose Jaw, and employees, 


Toronto, and 


Timmins, 
Toronto, and 
Union 


485. 
Valley View Dairy, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 485. 


Vancouver News-Herald, Vancouver, and 
employees, 168. 
Walnut Dairy Limited, Toronto, and 


employees, 485. 

Weatherhead Company, of Canada, Limited, 
St. Thomas, and ‘employees, 485 

Westeel Products, Limited, Toronto, 
employees, 1643. 

J. Fred Williamson, Limited, Saint John, 
and employees, 1133. 

Windsor Bedding Company, Limited, Windsor, 
and employees, 846. 


and 


Agricultural Labour ‘Survey Committees 


(Canada): 
established under Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Program, 805, 1606. 
functions discussed at Dominion- Provincial 
Western Farm Labour Conference, 806. 
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Agriculture: 


reconstruction of Permanent Agricultural 


Committee pares by Governing Bod 
OLells.Ohx i a0 ie 


Canada— 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on Recon- 
struction—Federal Government pro- 
posals, 1291; remarks of Hon. J. Walter 
Jones, Premier of P.E. I., 1800; of Hon. 
fT: Douglas, Premier of Saskatche- 
wan, 1302-03; establishment of sub- 
conference to deal with proposals sub- 
mitted at Conference, 1305. 
number of discharged personnel requesting 
settlement under Veterans’ Land Act, 
given in report on post-war intentions 
of veterans, 1275. 
opportunities for employment and_ re- 
establishment of veterans and released 
war workers, 1605. 
Dominion-provincial agreements for use of 
man-power, 1003. 
amendment in N.S.S. Civilian Regulations 
ieee ee roae direction to agriculture, 


direction of workers into agricultural em- 
ployment described by Minister of 
Labour in review of man-power situa- 
tion, 624. 

provisions of “Stabilization of Employment 
in Agriculture Regulations” reviewed 
in historical summary of N.S.S. civilian 
regulations, 626. 

percentage of postponed conscientious objec- 
tors engaged in agriculture as reported 
by Associate Director (War Indus- 
tries) at ae of N.S.S. Adminis- 
tration Board, 

agricultural labour ae in wartime dis- 
cussed by Associate Director (Agri- 
culture) at meeting of N.S.S. Adminis- 
tration Board, 250-51. 

employment of farmers in essential indus- 
try relieves man-power situation during 
1944, 267. 

wartime controls re “freezing” and direc- 
tion of workers in agriculture, abol- 
ished, 1276, 1277. 

See also Farm Labour. 


Aircraft Industry: 


Canada— 

analytical study of union status in collec- 
tive agreements, 1429-30, 1435, 1442, 
1613. 

review (with table) of war production 
record issued by Minister of Munitions 
and Supply, 11-13. 

lay-offs and cutbacks in shipbuilding pro- 
grams relieve man-power situation in 
1944, 267, 269. 

plans for continued production during war 
with Japan, 791. 


Alaska: 
summary of report on construction of 
Alcan Highway, 633-35 


Alcan Highway: 
labour problems encountered in construc- 
tion of, 633-35. 
Algoma Ore Properties Limited: 
revocation of order permitting employ- 


ment of women in certain capacities, 
1843. 


°. 
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Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited: 


revocation of order permitting employment 
of women in certain capacities, 1843. 


Allowances: 
Canada— 
amendment in N.S.S. Civilian Regulations 
re payment of transportation of trans- 
ferred workers, 455. 

Australia: payment of weekly 
ment allowances” provided under Re- 
establishment and Employment Act, 
1743, 1744. 

South Africa: widows’, family and depen- 
dents’ allowances included in proposed 
scheme of social security, 603-4. 

See also Children’s Allowances; Clothing; 
Dependants’ Allowances; Family Allow- 


ances; Training Allowances; War 
Service Grants Act; War Service 
Gratuities. 


Alternative Service: 
Canada— 

report of Minister of Labour on conscien- 
tious objectors, in review of wartime 
activities of Department, 1763. 

prosecution of conscientious objectors under 
N.S.8S. Civilian Regulations, 938. 

prosecutions under N.S.S. Civilian Regula- 
tions re non-compliance with direction 
orders, 137. 

special labour supply arrangements and 
alternative service discussed by Asso- 


ciate Director (War Industries) at 
meeting of N.S.S. Administration 
Board, 249. 

Aluminum: 

Canada— 


output as shown in review of war produc- 
tion record issued by Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply, 11, 12. 


Amalgamated Lithographers of America: 


requests shorter work week without reduc- 
tion in pay, 612. 


American Federation of Labor: 


membership in Canada, 1309. 

trade union membership in pulp and paper 
industry, 540-41. 

opposes recommendations of N.W.L.B. re 
“Little Steel” formula, 453. 

results of representation votes among rival 
unions of Western Union Telegraph 
Company, 262. 

number of union agreements containing dis- 
missal-pay provisions, 139. 

“New Charter for Labour and Manage- 
ment” signed by president of A.F. of 
Ti 401. 

validity of Alabama law not to be decided 
in suit for declaratory judgment, 1015. 


Ammunition: 
. See Munitions. 


Amusements: 


Man.: new regulations under Minimum Wage 
Net. 772. 

Ont.: Court holds child may not be employed 
in bowling alley, 128; levying of amuse- 
ment taxes on ow-priced _ tickets 
opposed by C.C. of L., 935. 


“re-employ- | 


Annual Reports: 
See Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


Appeals: 
Canada— : 
decisions of W.L.R.B. during 1944-45, 610. 
changes in appeal procedure under N.S\S. 
Civilian Regulations, 456. 
right of appeal from decisions, orders, 
directions or rulings of N.S.S., 632. 


Applications for Certification: 
See Certification; Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National). 


Apprenticeship: 

application in Canada of I.L.0. Recom- 

mendation (No. 60), 801, 802. 
Canada— t 

Dominion-provincial plan mreviewed by 
Minister of Labour, 639, 1023. 

progress report on apprenticeship agree- 
ment under C.V.T., 523, 524. 

apprenticeship training under C.V.T., 1828. 

veterans’ credits under C.V.T., 519. _ 

recommendation of Royal Commission on 
Veterans’ Qualifications re Quebec 
legislation, 796. 

results of training plan (C.V.T.) for coal 
miners outlined by Minister of Labour, 
625. 

establishment of national system urged by 
Eerend aC 2763s, 

analysis of agreements in pulp and paper 
industry, 551. 

Alta.: regulations under Act, 1349-50; estab- 
lishment of Provincial Advisory Com- 
mittees, 1349; additional trade under 
Act, 1004, 1206. ‘- 

B.C.: report of Director (1944), 1741; revi- 
sion of Act sought by Federation of 
Labour—legislative proposals before 
government-labour committee, 797, 942: 
hiring of female workers under 18 as 
apprentices opposed by T. and L.C., 
258. 

Man.: provisions of Order under Act estab- 
lishing rules for apprenticeship in 
certain trades, 768-70; inclusion of 
sheet metal workers under Act, 768. 
enactment of Act and establishment of 
training program, 445; administration 
of Act by Department of Labour, 445; 
recommendation of Committee on 
Reconstruction, 445. 

N.S.: annual report of Department of Labour, 
1408; amendments in Act, 1525; exten- 
sion of instruction period under Coal 
Mines Regulations (Wartime Emer- 
gency) Act, 13851; recommendations of 
Royal Commission on Provincial Devel- 
opment and Rehabilitation, 1261. 

Ont.: annual report of Apprenticeship Branch 
of Department of Labour (1944), 1265; 
new regulations under Apprenticeship 
Act governing barbering or hair- 
dressing schools, 1007. 

P.E.I.: proclamation of Act, 1699. 

Que.: provisions of Act, 1527-28; incorpora- 

tion of additional commissions under 

Apprenticeship Assistance Act, 1206, 

Tae... 

Sask.: regulations under Act governing motor 
vehicle repair trade and _ building 
trades, 1208; printing and electrical 
trades, 1533, 1844. 

Australia: provisions of Re-establishment and 
Employment Act, 17438. 


N.B.: 
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Apprenticeship—C on. 


New Zealand: regulations governing veterans’ 
apprenticeships outlined in report of 
Rehabilitation Board, 1681. 

United Kingdom: establishment of Building 
Apprenticeship and Training Council, 
797; adoption of national standard 
system of training automotive ap- 
prentices, 1416. 

Arbitration: 

Canada— 

arbitration provisions of collective agree- 
ments in pulp and paper industry, 554. 

number of industrial disputes settled under 
W.L.R.R. during period March, 1944, 
to November 28, 1945, 1754. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 164, 333, 859, 
967, 968, 1140, 1154, 1166, 1188, 1466- 
68, 1472-75, 1476-77, 1481, 1483, 1489- 
90, 1491-92, 1648-50, 1661, 1800-01, 1803- 
04. 

amendments in Industrial Conciliation 

and Arbitration Act, 1200. 

B.C.: activities during 1944 reviewed in 
annual report of Department of 
Labour, 1741. 

Ont.: report of Board of Arbitration in 
dispute between Canada Packers 
Lesa Toronto, and employees, 1508- 
4 


Alta.: 


legislative proposals of C.C.C.L., 440+ 

41; establishment of permanent Ar- 

bitration Courts in important districts 

advocated by C.C.C.L., 1593. 

New Zealand: function of Arbitration Court 
under the Rates of Wages Emergency 
Regulations, 600. 

U.S.A.: recommendations of eleventh National 
Conference on Labour Legislation, 200; 
of labour-management conference, 1774. 

See also: Conciliation; Conciliation and 

Labour Act, Wartime Labour Relations 

Regulations. 


Que.: 


Armed Forces: 


application in Canada, the Yukon, and 
N.W.T., of I.L.0. Recommendation 
(No. 68) concerning income security 
and medical care for persons discharged 
from armed forces and assimilated 
services, 800-802. 

appointment of “Committee on Overseas 
Hducation” to consider applications of 


discharged personnel for training 
courses before repatriation to Canada, 
1274. 

Canada— 


report (with chart and table) on distribu- 
tion as at October 1, 1944, 267. 

suspension of call-up for compulsory 
military service and enrolment of 
volunteers for Pacific war, 609. 

procedure for discharge of men from armed 
forces, 810-11, 

establishment of Industrial Selection and 
Release Board, 810-11. 

functions of Government Services Selection 
and Release Committee, 1205. 

release of men for farm employment, 1606. 

assistance in agriculture, 19, 269, 454, 805, 
1420, 1606, 1761. 

employment of Army personnel on active 
Service engaged on projects or under- 
takings deemed to be in national 
interest, 101. 
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Armed Forces—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

release of Army personnel to meet man- 
power shortages in housing, food 
industries, and other essential employ- 
ment, 1278-79. 

recommendation of Dominion-Provincial 
Western Farm Labour Conference re 
placement of men on leave, 806. 


call-up of men discharged from armed 
forces (who have not served outside 
Canada) under N.S.S. Mobilization 


Regulations, 135. 

exemption of special aircrew reserve and 
discharged personnel on operational 
duties on Canadian coasts, from call-up 
under N.S.S. Mobilization Regulations, 
135. 

amendment in N.S.8. Mobilization Regula- 
tions re medical examination of dis- 
charged naval and air force personnel 
subject to call-up for army training, 
269. 
R.C.A.F. personnel replace men on _post- 
ponement from military training, 2. 
enrolment and training under C.V.T. pro- 
gram: 72-73, 183-84, 355-56, 519, 122; 
875, 1024, 1126, 1343, 1541, 1682. 
decline in Army training under C.V.T., 523. 
establishment of Royal Commission on Ser- 
vices’ Trades to investigate and report 
on use of trade training in armed forces, 
126, 765; 

establishment and functions of Khaki 
university of Canada, 1410. 

functions of mobilization board and I.M.S., 
249, 251. 

use of labour priorities as guide for re- 
patriation and rehabilitation of air 
force personnel discussed by Associate 
Director at meeting of N.S.S. Ad- 
ministration Board, 249. 

mobilization operations reviewed by Minis- 
ter of Labour, 1761. 

establishment of travelling boards to inter- 
view 1945 university science graduates 
as technical personnel, 5. 

payment of allowances under Family Allow- 
ances Act to children of members of 
armed forces, born outside Canada, 
PH 

Library of Department of Labour—list of 
references (Canada and other coun- 
tries) on armed forces, their civil em- 
ployment and rehabilitation, 115-21. 

post-war intentions revealed in  pre-dis- 
charge interviews, 1771. 

placement of technically trained personnel 
in post-war industry—survey directed 
DY Wy BP Tor: 

army veterans’ credits in industry and 
universities discussed at conference of 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
B22. 

new pilotage by-laws for districts of Que- 
bec and Montreal re apprentice pilots’ 
licences, 766. 

bulletin on Vocational Training for Ea- 
Service Personnel issued by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1121. , 

review of manual to assist job placement of 
ex-naval personnel, 1608. 

recommendations of T. and L.C. re trans- 

portation and clothing allowances, 638. 

new by-law under Teachers’ Retire- 

ment Fund Act governing teachers who 

volunteered for enlistment, 1007. 


Man.: 
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Armed Forces—C on. 


-N.S.: trade training for army personnel 
reviewed in annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1408. 
employer-employee supervision of tech- 
nical training schools recommended by 
T.-and -L.C3, 252. 

regulations under Apprenticeship Act 

governing motor vehicle repair and 

building trades, 1208. 

United Kingdom: summary of White Paper 
on Statistics Relating to the War Effort 
of the United Kingdom—compulsory 
enlistment of men and women; number 
of men in armed forces; casualties in 
armed forces, 14; scheme for call-up 
and release of armed forces outlined 
in White Paper on man-power policy 
in Great Britain after defeat of Ger- 
many, 270; speed up of demobilization 
urged by T.U.C., 1596. 


Ont.: 


Sask.: 


See also Deferments; Demobilization; 
Medical Examinations; Mobilization: 
Postponement Orders; Prisoners of 
War; Rehabilitation; Reinstatement 
in Civil Employment; Veterans. 

Asbestos: 
Canada— 


output as shown in review of war produc- 


tion record issued by Minister of 
Munitions and Supply, 11, 12. 
_ Association of Technical Employees 


(C.1.0.): 


favours application of W.L.R.R. to pro- 
fessional and scientific workers, 2. 


Attlee, Rt. Hon. C. R., Prime Minister of 
Great Britain: 
extract from address at World Trade 
Union Conference, 560. 
remarks at annual conference of T.U.C., 


1594. 
Australia: 
“summary of White Paper on full employ- 
ment, 1611. 
provisions of Re-establishment and Em- 


ployment Act, 1743. 

government reports on successful use of 
music in factories, 22-24. 

wartime increase in trade union member- 
ship, 1275. 

regulations governing manufacture and use 
of radioactive paints, 1598; and control 
of harmful gases, fumes and dust, 
1598. 

review of article on avoidance of fatigue 
in industry, 264. 


Automstive Industry: 


Canada— : 
analytical study of union status in collec- 
tive agreements, 1430, 1436, 1443, 1613. 
statement (with table) on production of 
mechanical transport units, issued by 
Ee atc of Munitions and Supply, 
production of automobiles for essential] 
civilian users announced by Minister 
of Munitions and Supply, 792. 
United Kingdom: adoption of national stan- 
dard system of training automotive 
apprentices, 1416. 


Aviation: 
See Aircraft Industry. 


Barber Shops: 

B.C.: provisions of proposed legislation 
(Barbers Act Amendment Act, 1945) 
reviewed in annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1741. 

Man.: regulations under Barbers’ Act, 1351; 
‘regulations under Fair Wages Act 
governing barbering trade, 1532. J 
new regulations under Apprenticeship 
Act, 1007. 


Base Metal Mining: 
See Mining. 


Ont.: 


Beauty Culture: 
Alta.: inclusion of beauty culture trade under 
Licensing of Trades and Businesses Act, 
1004; under Tradesmen’s Qualification 

Act, 1206. 


Bedeaux System: 


decisions of N.W.L.B. re Bedeaux form of 
incentive pay, 824. 


Benefits: 
See Collective Bargaining; Health Insur- 
ance; National War Labour Board 


(Canada); Pensions; Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment Order; Social 
Security; Unemployment; Unemploy- 
ment Insurance; War Service Grants 
Act (1944). 


Bengough, Percy R., President, Trades and 

Labour Congress of Canada: 

workers’ delegate to 94th and 95th sessions 
of Governing Body of 1.L.0., 1, 555, 799. 

proposes resolution on ratification of I.L.0. 
conventions by provinces, 260. 

presents legislative proposals of T. and 
L.C., 636, 639, 1405. 

on formation of Political Action Committee, 
610. 

extracts from New Year’s message, 17; from 
Labour Day message, 1272. 


Bevin, Rt. Hon. Ernest, Minster of Labour 
and National Service (United 
Kingdom): 

introduces Bill to establish national wage 
structure, 129, 874. 


Billiards: 
See Bowling Alleys. 


Black Market: 


Canada— 
activities of Enforcement Administration 
reviewed in annual report of W.P.T.B., 
599-600. 


Blind Persons: 
Canada— 
financial and statistical summary concern- 
ing old age and blind pensioners as at 
December 31, 1944, 425; as at March 
31, 1945, 785; as at June 30, 1945, 1402; 
as at September 30, 1945, 1887. 


Man.: amendment in Old Age and Blind Per- 
sons’ Pensions Act, 998. 

Sask.: provisions of Blind Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1000; awards under 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
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Blind Persons—Con. 


Sask.—Con. 
Fund) Act, 1000; revised regulations 
under Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pen- 
sions Act, 1002; supplemental allowance 
to old age and blind pensioners pro- 
vided under Old Age and Blind Persons 
Pensions Act, 917. 
Boilers: 
Canada— 
analytical study of union status in collec- 
tive agreements in iron and_ steel 
industry, 1430, 1437, 1443, 1613. 
provision of new Order under Act, 108. 
administration of Steam Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act by Department of 
Labour, 445; amended regulations 
under Act, 196, 1532-33, 1696. 
-Qnt.: inspections during 1944, 1265. 
Sask.: regulations under Steam Boilers Act, 
917; amendments in Act, 1001. 
Bonus: 


Canada— 

provisions of order governing payment of 
special bonus to merchant seamen, 913. 

amendment im Merchant Seamen War 
Service Bonus Order (1944), 1530. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Concila- 
tion under W.L.R.R., 311, 1661. 

decisions of N.W.L.B. re incentive produc- 
tion bonus, 30-31, 459, 1449, 1631; 
service bonus, 1783; shift work bonus, 
280, 954, 960, 1108, 1782; voluntary 
bonus plan, 469, 1778, 1781. 

See also Cost-of-Living Bonus. 


Alta.: 
N.B.:: 


Bovey, Colonel Wilfrid, Chairman, Royal 
Commission on Services’ Trades: 
ré appointment, 726, 765. 
proceedings of Commission, 796, 1772. 


Bowling Alleys: 


Alta.: amendment in Billiard Room Act re 
employment of juveniles, 1202. 

Man.: new regulations under Minimum Wage 

Va ge De 

Ont.: Court holds child may not be employed 
in bowling alley, 128. 


Bretton Woods: 


See International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development; International Mone- 
tary Fund. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour: 


establishment of government-labour com- 
mittee to study legislative proposals, 
197,041, 


British North America Act: 


amendment re powers of delegation in indus- 
trial relations activities recommended 
in Federal Government brief submitted 
to Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction, 1292; remarks of pro- 
vincial premiers: Hon. George Drew 
(Ontario), 1294-95; Hon. Dieiier: F 
Duplessis (Quebec), 1296; Hon. T. C. 
Douglas (Saskatchewan), 1303. 


British Trades Union Congress: 
proceedings of 77th conference, 1594. 


convenes meeting of World Trade Union 
Conference, 557-60. 
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British Trades Union Congress—Con. 


proposals for establishment of World Trade 
Union Federation, 559. 

joint committee of C.I.0. and T.U.C., 1609. 

issues report on post-war policy of trade 
unions, 8. 

progress of university courses for trade 
union officials, 1609. 

effective use of post-war leisure time plan- 
ned, 8 


Brown, A. H., Vice-Chairman, Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National): 


appointment, 795. 


Browne, W. H., Member, Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National): 


resignation, 129. 


Bruce, John W., Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada: 


appointment as member of Department of 
Reconstruction Labour Committee, 796. 


Brunning, E. J., Coal Controller: 
issues regulations governing priority on 
coal deliveries, 538. 


Building and Construction Industry: 


international industrial committees formed 
in building trade by Governing Body 
of I.L.0., 555. 

summary of report on construction of Alcan 
Highway, 633-35. 

Canada— 

provincial action re building codes and by- 
laws urged in brief of Federal Govern- 
ment submitted to Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on Reconstruction, 1290 : 
remarks of Hon. T. C. Douglas, Premier 
of Saskatchewan, 1303. 

discharge priorities for building trades 
workers in armed forces described by 
Minister of Labour, 1756. 

progress of labour-management committees 
in construction industry revealed by 
Minister of Labour, 639. 

labour requirements in construction projects 
reviewed by Minister of Labour, 623, 
624. 

release of army personnel to meet man- 
power shortages in construction of 
houses, 1278. 

fomncuon of defence construction program, 
9 


loans_ to builders under provisions of 
National Housing Act (1944), 1770. 

Government financial assistance in construc- 
tion of workmen’s dwellings urged by 
C.C.C.L., 1593. 

provision of adequate building code recom- 
mended by T. and L.C., 637; legislative 
recommendation, 1405. 

Man.: schedule of wage rates and maximum 
hours for public and certain private 
construction works, 1004-7. 

Que.: new provisions of Public Building 
Safety Act, 1351. 

Sask.: regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
governing building trades, 1208. 

United Kingdom: summary of White Paper 
on Housing, 813-14; plan of guaranteed 
weekly wage and “wet-time” pay, 1417; 
establishment of Building Apprentice- 
ship and Training Council, 797. 

See also Housing. 
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Building Apprenticeship and Training 
Council (Great Britain) : 
establishment, 797. 


Butter: 


United Kingdom— 
rationing of, 15. 


Cafeterias: 


Ont.: sanitary inspection of factory caféterias 
in 1943, 784. 


Canada Packers Limited: 
report of Board of Arbitration in dispute 
between Toronto plant and Local 114, 
United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, 1508-14. 


Canada Shipping Act: 

new regulations under Act, 1206. 

amendment in Act to incorporate conven- 
tions and recommendations of I.L.0. 
urged by T. and L.C., 638. 

pilotage by-laws—district of New West- 
minister, 914; Quebec, St. Lawrence- 
Kingston-Ottawa and Montreal pilot- 
age districts, 766; districts of Sydney, 
Halifax, Bras d’Or Lakes, Saint John, 
914; new by-laws for districts of 
Quebec and Montreal re armed forces 
or merchant marine, 766. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 

Labour: 

eancellation of 1945 convention, 1082. 

plenary meeting of executive board, 1590-93. 

Dominion legislative proposals, 643. 

provincial legislative requests, 440. 

extracts from president's New Year’s 
message, 18. 

membership, 1309. 

trade union membership in pulp and paper 
industry, 540-41. 

appointment of representative to Labour 
Committee, Department of Recon- 
struction, 796. 

assistance and co-operation in formulation 
of departmental policies requested by 
Minister of Reconstruction, 620. 

appointment of president to Advisory Com- 
mittee of Industrial Production Co- 
operation Board, 258. 

opinion re status of professional and 
scientific workers under W.L.R.R., 2. 

resignation of Rene Harmegnies, represen- 
tative on W.U.R.B. (National), 1274. 

See also Charpentier, Alfred. 


Canadian Association of Scientific Workers: 


sional and scientific workers, 2, 261. 


Canadian Association of Technical 
Employees: 

opposes any alteration in W.L.R.R. as appli- 
cable to professional and_ scientific 
personnel, 261. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 


representation at Dominion-provincial farm 
labour conference, 21. 


favours application of W.L.R.R. to profes- . 


Canadian Congress of Labour: 


representation at World Trade Union Con- 
ference, 1, 557, 1273, 1612. 

extracts from president’s New Year’s 
message, 18; from Labour Day message, 
1242: 

Dominion legislative requests, 640, 1406. 

provincial legislative proposals—Nova 
Scotia, 934; Ontario, 935. 

delegation from affiliated unions received 
by Prime Minister, 1413. 

cancellation of 1945 convention, 1082. 

membership, 1309. 

appointment of representative to Labour 
Committee, Department of Reconstruc- 
tion, 796. 

co-operation and assistance in formulation 
of departmental policies requested by 
Minister of Reconstruction, 620. 

opposes any alteration in W.L.R.R. as appli- 
cable to professional and scientific per- 
sonnel, 261. 

representation on government-labour legis+ 
Se committee in British Columbia, 
941. 

statement of Minister of Labour on proposed 
amendment of W.L.R.R., 795. 

favours application of W.L.R.R. to profes- 
sional and scientific personnel, 2, 261. 

See also Mosher, A. R. © 


Canadian Federation of Labour: 
membership, 1309. 


Canadian Institute on Public Affairs: 
annual meeting, 1352. 


Canadian Legion: 


recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Veterans’ Qualifications re education 
services, 1622. 


Canadian Manufacturers Association: 


opposes alteration in W.L.R.R. as applicable 
K sno akicine and scientific personnel, 

proceedings of sessions on employer-em- 
ployee relations and employment of 
ex-Service personnel, 1069-1076. 


Canadian Pulp and Paper Association: 
summary of address by Assistant Director 
of C.V.T. on vocational training for 
foremen and supervisors, 726. 


Canadian Red Cross Society: 

amount of soldier workers’ earnings under 
Farm Duty Plan contributed during 
1944, 269. 

deductions from wages of conscientious 
objectors reported by Associate Direc- 
tor (War Industries) at meeting of 
N.S.S. Administration Board, 250. 


Canadian Vocational Training: 


enrolment and functions of various branches 
outlined by Minister of Labour, 1757; 
number of trainees, given in report on 
employment situation, 1749; statement 
on post-war training programs, 1023; 
reference to plan in radio address, 
1087. 

extension of Dominion-provincial 
ments providing financial 
for training ‘projects, 875. 


agree- 
assistance 
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Canadian Vocational Training—Con. 


progress report of Director—renewal 
of Dominion-provincial agreements, 
exemption of training allowances from 
income tax, pre-matriculation and pre- 
employment classes, 522; plant schools, 
523; supervisory training, 523, 6524; 
training for armed forces, youth train- 
ing projects, apprenticeship, rehabilita- 
tion training, training-on-the-job, enrol- 
ment figures, training of ex-service 
women, 523; expenditure of program, 
aoa 

conference of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council—veterans’ credits (in uni- 
versities and industry) 522; (appren- 
ticeship) 524; Directors report, 522; 
training of women, 523, 524; super- 
visory training, 523, 524; trade union 
co-operation, 524; apprenticeship, 523, 
524; youth training and employment, 
525; facilities of -~Department of 
Veterans Affairs, 525; equipment for 
training, 525; attendance at confer- 
ence, 525. 

continuation of vocational training under 
post-war employment program proposed 
in White Paper on Employment and 
Income, 619 

number of veterans taking vocational train- 
ing, 1275, 1605. 

training of counsellors to assist in rehabili- 
tation of veterans, 5. 

activities of Department of Labour relat- 
ing to training of war veterans, 621; 
described in bulletin, 1121. 

payment and number of grants made under 
Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order, 
6, 450. 

progress of supervisory training scheme, 
1755. 

provisions of Order authorizing purchase of 
required equipment and buildings from 
War Assets Corporation, 875. 

results of training plan for coal miners, 
625. 

financial assistance in training for gainful 
employment, of persons directed to 
courses by U.I.C., and for vocational 
training on secondary school level, 
provided in provincial agreements 
under Vocational Training Co-ordina- 
tion Act, 526. 

vocational training for foremen and super- 
visors—remarks of Assistant Director 


before Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, 726. 
training of applicants for Home Aide 


service, 1623. 

regulations under Wartime Wages Control] 
Order governing wage rates “of trainees 
under program, 192. 

statistical summaries (with tables), 72-73, 
18a. Sho, O10"7 22 Novo 1024) 1122, 1343, 
1541, 1682, 1828. 

percentage of veterans enrolled 
tional training, 1605. 

progress in enrolment, 72, 183, 355, 519, 
722, 875, 1024, 1126, 1343, 1541, 1682. 

enrolment and expenditure of program, 
D7oy 

decline in training of naval personnel, 523. 

discontinuance of training of air force 
personnel, 523. 

apprenticeship training, 1828. 

training of civilian workers, 1828. 

foremen training, 1026, 1828, 1832. 


in voca- 


Canadian Vocational Training—Con. 


job instruction training, 723. 
job methods training, 723. 
job relations training, 723. 
on-the-job training, 519, 1123, 1344, 1542, 
1683, 1829. 
pre-employment training, 72, 183, 355, 519, 
1026 
pre-matriculation training for veterans, 
OOO d Aes obo LOsLOeas Loess 
rehabilitation training, 72, 183, 519, 1126, 
1343, Agel, 1632 rl 825. 
social welfare training, 1026. 
supervisory training, 519, 722, 875, 1026, 
1343, 1682, 1828. 
trades training, 875, 1026. 
provincial youth training agreements, 1832. 
Ont.: establishment of Training and Re- 
establishment Institute, 1026; Domin- 
ion-provincial co-operation re training 
of veterans urged by C.C. of L., 935. 


Canteens: 


Canada— 


referred to in reports of Boards 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 850. 


£ Con- 


Carbon Monoxide: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Cartels: 
Canada— 

report on international cartels tabled in 
House of Commons, 1614-20. 

elimination of monopolies and cartels urged 
by Hon. T. C. Douglas, Premier of 
Saskatchewan, at Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on Reconstruction, 1301, 
1303; remarks of Hon. E. C. Manning, 
Premier of Alberta, 1304. 

legislative recommendation of T. and L.C., 
638. 


Casualties (War): 
United Kingdom— 
number of casualties (military and 
civilian) as reported in White Paper 
on Statistics Relating to the War 
Effort of the United Kingdom, 14. 


Catering: 
See Hotels and Restaurants. 


Centralization of Industry: 


Canada— 
remarks of Hon. M. L. Duplessis, Premier 
of Quebec, at Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference on Reconstruction, 1296; of 


Hon. A. S. MacMillan, Premier of 
Nova Scotia, 1296-97. 
Certification: 
Canada— ' 
number of applications for certification 
under W.L.R.R. received during 


1944-45, 123, 610, 795, 1273, 1754, 1760. 

procedure of W.L.R.R. in dealing with 
applications for certification and em- 
ployees’ votes, 260. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Concilia- 
tion under W.L.R.R., 696-97, 848-49. 

reference in “Reasons for Judgment” under 
W.L.R.R. re bargaining representa- 
tives, 292, 482, 666, 667, 669, 830, 831, 
836, 837, 839, 841, 842, 1129, 1130, 1320, 
1322, 1460, 1640. 
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Certification—C on. 


Canada—Con. 
amendments in W.L.R.R. urged by 
C.C.C.L., 644; reply of Minister of 


Labour to request, 645. 
certification of unions rather than bargain- 
ing Ure acs recommended by 
C.C. of L., 641. 
legislative recommendations, 998. 
simplification of procedure recom- 
mended by C.C. of L., 935. 


Chant, S.N.F., Director-General of Rehabilita- 
tton: 
remarks at C.M.A. conference on rehabilita- 
tion of war veterans, 1072. 


Man.: 
Ont.: 


Charpentier, Alfred, President, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour: 


presents annual report at plenary meet- 
ing of executive board, 1590-92. 

extracts from New Year’s message, 18; 
from Labour Day message, 1273. 

appointment to Advisory Committee of 
Industrial Production Co-operation 
Board, 258. 

appointment as member of Department of 
Reconstruction Labour Committee, 796. 


Charters: 
U.StA. 
“New Charter for Labour and Manage- 
ment” signed by business and organized 

labour, 451. 


Check-off : 


Canada 
definition, 1427. 
recommendations of Boards of Conciliation, 
3 








aMily Heal study of union status in col- 
lective agreements in iron and steel 
industry, 1426-44, 1613. 
referred to in reports of Boards of Cecn- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R.: 44-47, 48-51, 
58, 62, 162-63, 164-165, 167, 170, NTS75, 
301, 307, 310, 312, 314, 318, 319-20, 327, 
333, 335, 336-37, 339-40, 340-41, 488, 
489-90, 494-95, 495-500, 501, 502, 502-3, 
505-6, 509, 511-12, 680, 681, 692, 694-95, 
700, 702, 705, 708, 709, 710, 715, 850, 
859, 967, 970, 971, 976, 984, 1147, 1154, 
1183, 1185-87, 1188, 1191, 1325-30, 1332, 
1334, 1466, 1469, 1471, 1478, 1485, 
1489-90, 1491-92, 1496, 1502-4, 1647-48, 
1648-50, 1652, 1654-55, 1657-58, 1658-59, 
1660, 1663-65, 1665-66, 1793-95, 1803-4, 
1805-6, 1811-13 
‘inclusion of check-off in labour code sought 
y C.C. of L., 641. 
B.C.: compulsory check-off system sought in 
legislative proposal of Federation of 
Labour—study of legislative proposals 
by government-labour committee, 797. 
Supreme Court upholds claim to check- 
off of union dues in Halifax Shipyards, 
Limited, 918; legislative proposal of 
CoC oly 2/9385: 
‘Ont.: compulsory check-off clauses under 
permanent Labour Code urged by 
COU OS ’ dae 3o) 
Sask.: compulsory on request under Trade 
Union Act, 128. 
©.S.A.: number of trade unionists covered 
by check-off provisions, 
See also Union Security. 


N:S.: 


Chemicals: 
Canada— 
continued production for agricultural and 
other industrial needs during war with 
Japan, 791. 
Chevrier, Hon. Lionel, Minister of Transport: 
issues booklet on “Canada’s Merchant 
Seamen”, 1422. 


Child Labour: 
report on protection of children and young 
workers on agenda of International 
Labour Conference, 1085, 1419. 
Canada— 
study of provincial labour standards 
issued by Department of Labour, 1083. 

Ont.: Court holds child may not be employed 
in bowling alley, 128. 

U.S.A.: functions of child labour clinics, 
1699; state laws on employment of 
school children, 1847; trends in child 
labour legislation, 263. 

See also Child Welfare; Juvenile Employ- 
ment. ‘ 


Child Welfare: 


protection of children and young workers 
on agenda of International Labour 

Conference, 1419. 
International Youth Charter drafted by 
I.L.O. at meeting held in Montreal, 
1085. 

Man.: amendments in Act, 998. 

Sask.: new and amended provisions of Act, 
1002; new and amended regulations 
under Act governing mothers’ allow- 
ances, 916, 1207. 

Yukon Territory: provisions of Protection 
of Children Ordinance, 1842. 

See also Child Labour. 


Children’s Allowances: 
Canada— 
veteran’s child granted allowance during 
schooling up to 19 years of age, 914. 
Man.: amendments in Child Welfare Act, 


998. 
See also Family Allowances; Mothers’ Allow- 


ances. 

China: 

I.L.0. report on work of Chinese co- 
operatives in wartime, 1419. 


Chisholm, Major-General G. B., Deputy 
Minister of Health and Welfare: 

extracts from paper on “Human Aspects of 

Industrial Relations’, presented at 


annual convention of Maritime Labour 
Institute, 816. 


Citrine, Sir Walter, Secretary, British Trades 
Union Congress: 
remarks at 77th annual conference, 1595. 
presents proposals of World Trade Union 


Conference for establishment of new 
World Federation, 559. 


Civic Employees: 
See Group Insurance. 


Civil Defence: 
United Kingdom— 
number of wholetime civil defence workers 
as reported in White Paper on 
mobilization of resources, 14. 
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Civil Engineering: 
See Engineering. 
Civil Service: 
Canada— 
veterans’ employment rights described in 
statement issued by Prime Minister, 
808. 
functions of Government Services Selection 
and Release Committee appointed to 
make recommendations concerning dis- 
charge or release of persons in armed 
forces for employment in Government 
service, 1205. 
veterans’ preference extended to persons 
who served in war against Japan, 1205. 
ineligibility of certain veterans for prefer- 
ence in Civil Service appointments, 
1697. Pa 
recommendation of Royal Commission on 
Veterans’ Qualifications, 1621. 
functions of the National Joint Council of 
the Public Service of Canada, 717. 
salary increases restored to certain govern- 
ment employees, 914. 
general secretary of U.I.C. awarded medal 
by Professional Institute of Civil 
Service of Canada, 943. , 
modification of Public Services Em- 
ployees Disputes Act re affiliation of 
government employees with certain out- 
side organizations requested by 
C.C.C.L,. 440-41. 
provisions of collective agreements 
between provincial government and 
civil servants, 1414. 
See also Public Service. 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Civilian Consumption: 
report on wartime civilian consumption in 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and 
U.S.A., 1599-1600. 


Civilian Credits: 
See Re-establishment Credits. 


Civilian Production: 


report of Combined Production and 
Resources Board, 1599-1600. 


Civilian Production Administration 


(U.S.A.): 
establishment and functions, 1611. 
Civilian Supplies: 


Canada— 
annual report of W.P.T.B., 596-600. 


Civilian Workers: 
See Canadian Vocational Training. 


‘Classifications: 
Canada— 

decisions of N.W.L.B. re certain classifica- 
tions, 466, 654, 657, 662, 818, 820, 822, 
826,900, 909, 900, 1106, 1118" 1311! 
1312, 1313, 1451, 1453, 1628, 1638, 1782, 
Wisma sor 

See also Occupational Classifications. 


Claxton, Hon. Brooke, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare: 


presents Federal Government proposals to 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction, 1305. 

announces payment of supplementary grants 
to ex-service personnel, 1082. 


Closed Shop: 
Canada— 

definition, 138, 1427. 

analytical study of union status in collec- 
tive agreements in the iron and steel 
industry (1945), 1426-44, 1613. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Concilia- 
tion under W.L.R.R.: 314, 317-18, 1660. 


U.S.A.: number of trade unionists employed 
under closed shop provisions, 798-99; 
union members under closed _ shop 
agreement penalized for slow-down in 
munitions plant, 614. 

See also Union Security. 


Clothing: 


report on wartime civilian consumption in 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and 
U.S.A., 1599-1600. 
Canada— 


increased clothing allowance to demobilized 
members of armed forces sought by 
Pe and INC. 6a) 
United Kingdom: rationing of, 15. 
See also Agreements; Home Work. 


Coal: 


international industrial committees in coal 
mining industry set up by Governing 
Body of I.L.0., 555, meeting of com- 
mittee, 1605; Canadian representation, 
1746. 
Canada— 


hearings of Royal Commission on Coal, 125, 
794; appointment approved by C.C. of 
D642, 

labour supply in coal mining outlined by 
Minister of Labour in review of man- 
power situation, 624. 

exemption of coal miners from military 
call-up during war years, 250, 1761. 

compulsory direction of workers into coal 
mines—procedure reviewed in historical 
summary of N.S.S. civilian regulations, 
628. 

labour situation in coal mining industry 
reviewed in historical summary of 
N.S.8. civilian regulations, 631. 

order permitting employment of young per- 
sons as coal-mine or surface workers 
revoked, 1082, 1205-6. 

regulations governing priority on coal de- 

liveries in Ontario, Quebec, and Mari- 

time provinces, 538. 

provisions of Coal Mines Regulation 

Act, 1201; regulation under Act, 1531; 

repeal of Mines Act, 1201; holidays 

with pay for all employees in coal 
mining industry provided under Labour 

Welfare Act, 915; new order (No. 33) 

under Hours of Work Act limits work- 

ing hours of miners employed above 

ground, 915. 

B.C.: non-adoption of Bills to amend Coal 
Mines Regulation Act re hours of 
labour, overtime, holidays with pay 
and washroom accommodation, 1204. 

N.S.: recommendations of Royal Commission 
on Provincial Development and Rehab- 
ilitation, 1261; extension of apprentice 
instruction period under Coal Mines 
Regulations (Wartime Emergency) Act, 
1351; amendments in Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act, 1525; legislative proposals 
a ace of L. re coal mining industry, 


Alta: 
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United Kingdom: provisions of Coal Mining 
(Training and Medical Examination) 
Order, 1944, governing employment of 
boys, 942. 

U.S.A.: wage “fringe” increases and other 
demands of U.M.W.A., 453. 


Coercion: 


Canada— 
number of plants in pulp and paper industry 
in which union refrains from intimida- 
tion or coercion against employees to 
induce membership, 548. 


Coldwell, M. J., M.P. 


remarks at annual meeting of Canadian 
Institute on Public Affairs, 1352. 


Collective Agreement Act (Quebec): 


agreements, 69, 182, 348, 517, 720, 872, 994, 
Wh 96s 1341, L529, 1679, 1824, 
legal decisions concerning, 922, 1534, 1537. 
amendments recommended by C.c. Ok. 44], 
1593. 


Collective Agreemenis: 
See Agreements. 


Collective Bargaining: 


freedom of association for all work people 
proposed in Declaration on Post-War 
Reconstruction at World Trade Union 
Conference, 559. 

Canada— 

Federal Government proposals submitted to 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction, 1291. 

Government policy on labour relations in 
Crown companies, 257. 

amendment to W.L.R.R. re election or 
appointment of substitute bargaining 
representative, 827. 

application of W.L.R.R. to prot eeiouel and 
scientific ee re recommended by 
W.LRwB., 2, 261. 

public hearing of W.L.R.B. on status of 
professional and scientific workers under 
regulations, 2. 

recommendations of boards of conciliation 
on union security, 138. 

number of applications for certification 
under W.L.R.B. (National) during 
period March 1944-August 1945. 1273. 

views expressed at C.M.A. convention on 
right of employers, 1069, 1071. 

establishment of full collective bargaining 
in steel industry recommended at 
meeting between Department of Recon- 
struction and United Steelworkers of 
America, 1079. 

analytical study of union status in collec- 
tive agreements in the iron and steel 
industry (1945), 1426-44, 1613. 

report, of J: D.1.C, in dispute. between Hali- 
fax Shipyards, Limited, Halifax, and its 


employees, 344-45, 
ae in W.L.R.R. urged by C.C.C.L., 
4 


recommendations of C.C. of L., 641. 
amendments in W.L.R.R. requested by “EB. 
and L.C., 636, 638, 799 (correction), 
1405. 

legislative proposals of Federation of 
Labour, 936; amendments in Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1200. 


Alta.: 


Collective Bargaining—Con. 


Man.: compulsory he bargaining urged 
by T. and L.C., 
N.B.: provisions of eee Relations Act 


(1945), 1694; post-war continuation of 
compulsory bargaining provisions recom- 
mended by Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion, 445. an 
N.S.: recommendations of Royal Commission 
on Provincial Development and Rehab- 
ilitation concerning enforcement under 
provincial Act, 1261; report of I.D.I.C. 
in dispute between Halifax Shipyards, 
Limited, Halifax, and its employees, 
844-45. 
Ont.: enactment of Provincial Act advocated 
by T. *and 029253: 
P.H.I.: provisions of Trade Union Act, 1840. 
Que.: amended provisions of Labour Rela- 
tions Act (1944), 1528; Montreal firm 
wins appeal in case of workman dis- 
charged for union activity, 1536; recom- 
mendation of C.C.C.L. re certification 
of incorporated syndicates by Labour 
Relations Board, 440. © 
compulsory collective bargaining pro- 
vided under Trade Union Act (1944), 
128; new sections under Act, 999; regu- 
lations under Act, 353-54; provisions 
of collective agreements between provin- 
cial government and civil servants, 
1414; order of Labour Relations Board 
in policemen’s union case quashed, 
1011-14. 
trends in collective bargaining re- 
viewed in annual report of N.L.R.B., 
452; number of workers employed under 
collective agreements indicated in 
analysis of collective bargaining and 
union status, 798-99; number of workers 
covered by contracts including guaran- 
teed annual wage plans, 451; conformity 
of agreements with new wage-price 
policy required by President Truman, 
1626; agreement between rival unions 
of Western Union Telegraph Company 
reached by N.L.R.B. following represen- 
tation votes, 262-63; decision of 
N.LR.B. re collective bargaining by 
foremen’s unions, 451; proceedings of 


Sask.: 


U.S.A.: 


labour- -management conference, 1774, 
1775; health-benefit plans established 
by employer- -union agreements, 1446; 


co-operation of labour and veterans’ 
organizations in development of collec- 


tive bargaining programs urged at 
National ‘Conference on Labour. Legis- 
lation, 200. 


Germany: permitted under proposed forma- 
tion of democratic trade unions, 130; 
revival of trade unions, 1418. 

Japan: development of, 1620. 

See also Agreements; Freedom of Associa- 
tion; Trade Unions: Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 


Combined Production and Resources Board: 


report on wartime civilian consumption in 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and 
U.S.A., 1599-1600. 


Combines Investigation Act: 


administration transferred to Department of 
Justice, 1413, 1606. 


report on international cartels submitted 
by F. A. McGregor, Commissioner, 
1614-20. 
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Communications: 


US.A— 
percentage of workers employed under union 
agreements, 798; agreement between 
rival unions of Western Union Tele- 
graph Company reached by N.LR.B. 
following representation votes, 262. 


Communism: 
Canada— 


resolution adopted at executive meeting of 
CHO CL, 1593; 


Community Planning: 
Canada— 

Federal Government proposals outlined in 
brief submitted to Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on Reconstruction, 1290. 

ee of National Housing Act (1944), 
1770. 

review of booklet on organization and de- 
velopment of community centres, 1626. 

Man.: summary of report “Town and Com- 
munity Planning” prepared by Post- 
War Reconstruction Committee, 256. 
See also Housing. 


Company Unions: 
Canada— 
outlawing of company unions requested by 
C.C. of L., 641; by T. and L.C., 636. 
B.C.: outlawing of company unions requested 
by Federation of Labour—study of 
legislative proposals by government- 
labour committee, 797. 
T. and L.C. urges that company unions 
be outlawed, 254. 
outlawing of company unions recom- 
mended by C.C. of L., 935. 
Ont.: abolition of company unions urged by 
COs of: byi035; 
Sask.: dis-establishment of company unions 
required under Trade Union Act, 128. 
U.S.A.: number dis-established under Labour 
Relations Act, 452, 


Man.: 
NSS.: 


Compensation: 


Canada— 

order authorizing agreements with certain 
allied governments re payment of com- 
pensation to Canadian merchant sea- 
men, 765. 

compensation to seamen prisoners of war 
for loss of personal effects, 1349. 

amended order governing payment of com- 
pensation to salt-water fishermen and 
personnel of Merchant Navy for loss 
of effects through enemy action, 352. 

See also Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act; Lay-offs; Training; 
Wages; Workmen’s Compensation. 


Complin, E. R., Member, Wartime Labour 
Relations Board: 


presents report of sub-committee on appren- 
ticeship at conference of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 524. 

observations at C.M.A. conference, on col- 
lective bargaining, union security, right 
of employers and unionization of fore- 
men, 1069. 


Compulsory Collective Bargaining: 
See Collective Bargaining. 


Compulsory Employment: 
See Compulsory Transfer Orders. 


a 


Compulsory Transfer Orders: 
Canada— 

discontinuance of transfer orders, 803-4. 

transferred workers allowed to return to 
other employment, 1276, 1277. 

transfer. procedure reviewed in historical 
summary of N.S.S. civilian regulations 
628, 630. 

amendment in N.S.S. civilian regulations 
re compulsory direction to agriculture, 
455. 

direction of male workers into agricultural 
employment outlined by Minister of 
Labour, 454. 

direction of farm workers employed in in- 
dustry back into agriculture, 938. 

enforcement of regulations reviewed at 
Dominion-Provincial Western Farm 
Labour Conference, 806. 

relation to labour priorities explained by 
Associate Director (Priorities) at meet- 
ing of N.S.S. Administration Board, 
49. 


bd 


Conciliation: 
Canada— 


Federal Government proposals submitted to 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction, 1291, 

strikes after Conciliation Board procedure 
under W.L.R.R., 1504, 1669, 1816. 

appointment of I.D.1.C. to investigate situa- 
tions in transition period, provided 
under new Order, 1603. 

recommendations of Boards of Conciliation 
on union security—disposition of union 
requests for closed or union shop and 
check-off during 1944, 138. 
conciliation proceedings under W.L.R.RB. 
during 1944, 795; during period March, 
1944, to November 28, 1945, 1754. 
hastening of conciliation procedure requested 
by C.C. of L., 641; reply of Minister 
of Labour to criticism, 642. 
Alta.: amendments in Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, 1200. 
B.C.: amendment in W.L.R.R. re Concilia- 
* tion Board members, 1203; activities 
during 1944 reviewed in annual report 
of Department of Labour, 1741. 
N.B.: provisions of Labour Relations Act, 
(1945), 1694, 
Ont.: conciliation services of Department of 
_ Labour (1944), 1264. 
Que.: legislative proposals of C.C.C.L., 440- 
41; recommendation of, 1593. 
Sask.: provision for establishment of con- 
ciliation boards under Trade Union 
Act.) 1207,; 


U.S.A.: establishment of Federal Conciliation 
Service recommended at labour-manage- 
ment conference, 1774; recommendations 
of eleventh National Conference on 
Labour Legislation, 200. 

See also Arbitration; Grievance Procedure; 
Industrial Disputes; Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 


Conciliation and Labour Act: 


monthly reports of conciliation activities of 
the Department of Labour under Act: 
63, 175, 341, 512, 867, 987, 1192, 1336, 
1506, 1671, 1818. 


CLASSIFICATION By INDUSTRIES: 


Construction—buildings and structures— 
plumbers, Windsor, 1193. 
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Conciliation and Labour Act—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION By INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Manufacturing—animal foods— 
packinghouse workers, various provinces, 
1673: 
packing plant workers, Hamilton, 988, 1193. 


UATE al reat products— 
aircraft workers, Winnipeg, 343, 868. | 
electrical apparatus workers, St. Catharines, 


64, 342. 
foundry workers, Ottawa, 1820. 
workers, Grimsby, 


metal products 
1819. 

metal products workers, Hamilton, 177; 
Kitchener, 1673, 1820; Longueuil, 1193; 
Toronto, 869; Windsor, 64, 1508, 1673. 

metal workers, Montreal, 514. 

motor vehicle factory © “workers, Windsor, 


railway ear builders, Trenton, 343, 518. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood 
products— 
factory workers, Toronto, 1507. 
wood factory workers, Meaford, 64. 
wood products workers, Cornwall, 1820; 
Goderich, 1820; Owen Sound, 344, 868. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, 
chemicals, etc— |. 
chemical workers, Sarnia, 1672-73. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
newspaper printers, Winnipeg, 1819. 
Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 
rubber factory workers, New Toronto, 868. 
rubber products workers, New Toronto, 178. 
Manufacturing—ship building— 
ship repair workers, Liverpool, 514. 
Manufacturing—tectiles, clothing, ete — 
clothing products workers, Toronto, 343, 868. 
textile workers, Cornwall, 343. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods, ete — 
bakery employees, Toronto, 64, 178, 513. 
Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 

coal miners, Alberta and British Columbia, 
1507, 1672; Blairmore, Bellevue, and 
Coleman, 989; Cape Breton, 34221513; 
Drumheller and East Coulee, Lp hay "Glace 
Bay, 343; Midlandvale, 178; Nova 
Seotia and New Brunswick, 869, 988, 
PLOS OL L. 
metal miners, Bousquet, 868; Timmins, 178; 
Wells, 1820. 
Trade— . 
retail trade employees, Toronto, 178. 
Transportation—local and highway— 
transport workers, Couteau Rouge, 
1820. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
miscellaneous— 
grain elevator employees, Port Arthur, 177. 
Transportation—street and electric railways— 
street railway workers, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, and New Westminster, 176. 
Transportation—water— 
longshoremen, Montreal, 1507. 


1673, 


1673, 


Conditions of Employment: 

application in Canada, the Yukon and 
N.W.T. of I.L.0. Draft Convention 
(No. 66) and Recommendations (Nos. 
61 and 62) concerning the conditions of 
labour of migrants for employment, 
801, 802. 

Canada— 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 

ciliation under W.L.R.R., 163-64, 321-25, 


Conditions of Employment—C on. 


Canada—Con. 
328-31, 679, 687, 688, 1140-41, 1815. 
amendments in N.S.S. Civilian Regulations 
re suspension for misconduct, 455. 
duties of National Joint Council of the 
Public Service of Canada, 717. 

report on domestic workers presented by 
National Council of Women at confer- 
ence of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 523. 

Que.: amendments in Professional Syndicates 
Act requested by C.C.C.L., 440. 
Australia: review of article on avoidance of 

fatigue in industry, 264. 

United Kingdom: summary of report on Post- 
War Organization of Private Domestic 
Employment, 942; employer’s obliga- 
tion to provide safe conditions extends 
to normal and reasonable acts during 
working hours, 923; improved working 
conditions urged by T.U.C. in report 
on post-war policy of trade unions, 8; . 
summary of booklet on wartime activi- 
ties of trade unions, 1889. 

U.S.A.: enactment of law against discrimin- 
atory employment practices in New 
York state, 453. 

Japan: report on labour conditions, 1620. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

remarks of delegate to World Trade Union 
Conference on basis for establishment 
of World Federation, 559. 

membership in Canada, 1309. 

bias of C.I.0. and British T.U.C., 

9. 

opposes recommendations of N.W.L.B. re 
“Little Steel” formula, 453. 

“New Charter for Labour and Manage- 
ment” signed by President of C.I.O., 


451. 

application of veterans’ protection clauses 
in U.A.W. and U.E.W. union agree- 
ments, 263. 


C.I.O. union penalizes members for slow- 
down in munitions plant in efforts to 
force wage increase, 614. 

number of union agreements containing dis- 
missal-pay provisions, 139. 

results of representation votes among rival 
unions of Western Union Telegraph 
Company, 262. 

validity of Alabama law not to be decided 
in suit for declaratory judgment, 1015. 


Conroy, Pat, Secretary-Treasurer, 

Congress of Labour: 

labour representative at 
Union Conference, 1; 
ference, 1273, 1612. 

extracts from address at World Trade 
Union Conference, 558. 

presents legislative proposals of C.C. of L., 
640, 642, 1406. 

appointment as member of Department of 
Reconstruction Labour Committee, 796. 


Canadian 


World Trade 
at second Con- 


Conscientious Objectors: 
Canada— 
re of, 19, 20, 267, 624, 805, 806, 
1] 
remarks of Minister of Labour, 454, 1763. 
remarks of Associate Director (War ‘Indus- 
tries) at meeting of N.S.S. Administra- 
tion Board, 250. 
convictions under N.S.S. Civilian Regula- 
tions, 6, 137, 938. 
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Conscientious Objectors—C on. 


Canada—Con. nw 

new amendment in N.S.S. Civilian Regula- 
tions requires payment through court 
action, by employers of conscientious 
objectors who fail to pay contracted 
sums, 456. 

Conscription: 
See Mobilization. 


_ Construction: 
See Building and Construction Industry. 


Consumer Credit: 
See Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Consumer Goods: 
Canada— : oe 
industrial expansion forecast by Minister 
of Labour in press interview, 1275. 
Consumers’ Co-operatives: 
See Co-operative Societies. 


Consumption: 
See Civilian Consumption. 


Consumption Expenditure: 
Canada— \ 
relation of consumption expenditures to 
maintenance of employment outlined in 


White Paper on Hmployment and 
Income, 618. 

Contracts: 

Canada— 


preference to employers of trade unionists 
in placement of government contracts 
or orders, urged by C.C. of L., 640; 
byw Lusand. da:Cic 638. 


Contributions: 


Canada— 
federal contributions for proposed health 
insurance plan submitted to Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruc- 
tion, 1286. ee 
wage rates of trainees in industry for con- 
tribution purposes under workmen’s 
compensation, or unemployment insur- 
ance, 126. 
South Africa: contributions under proposed 
scheme of social security, 604. 
See also Canadian Red Cross Society; Un- 
employment Insurance; Workmen’s 
Compensation. 


Control of Employment: 


Canada— 
historical summary of N.S.S. Civilian Regu- 
lation, 626-28. 
See also Employment; 
ment; Man-power; 
Service. 


Juvenile Employ- 
National Selective 


Controls: 
See Price Control: Wage Control; Wartime 
Controls. 


Convictions: 


Canada— 
prosecutions and convictions under N.S.S. 
Civilian Regulations, 137. 
United Kingdom: tabular report on prosecu- 
tions under Factories Act in 1943, 601, 
602. 


Convictions—Con. 
U.S.A.: fine imposed by union (U.R.W.A.) on 


“wildcat” strikers deducted from wages, 
129. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Co-operative Societies: 
Canada— 
loans to builders of co-operative housing 
projects under National Housing Act 
(1944), 1769. 
proceedings of congress of National Co- 
operative Union, 1752. 
exemption of co-operatives from taxation 
urged by C.C.C.L., 645. 
recommendations of C.C. of L. 642. 
NiBi: amendments in Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act, 1696. 
Ont.: taxation of co-operatives opposed b 
C,.CeOP ig O35: ig ‘ 
P.E.I.: amendment in Co-operative Associa- 

tions Act, 1842. 

Que.: amendments in Co-operative Syndicates 
Act, 1529. 

Sask.: amendment in Credit Union Act re 

payment of loans, 1003. 

Yukon Territory: provisions of Co-operative 

_ Associations Ordinance, 1842. 

United Kingdom: statistics re ‘membership, 
capital and trade of co-operative retail 
societies in 1944, 1275. 

China: I.L.0. report on work of co-operatives 
in wartime, 1419. 

Japan: activities reviewed in 
labour conditions, 1620. 

See also Credit Unions. 


Co-ordinating Committee of 


Provincial Conference: 


See _Dominion-Provincia] Conference on 
Reconstruction. 


report on 


Dominion- 


Co-ordinating Committee on Training: 
See Training (Departmental Committee on 
Post-War Training). 


Copper: 
Canada— 
output as recorded in review of war 
production issued by Minister of 


Munitions and Supply, 11, 12, 
Cornell University: 


establishment of New York State School 
Secours and Labour Relations, 


Cost of Living: 
Canada— 
monthly report of D.B. of g. (with chart 
and _ tables), 104, 230, 414, 587, 774, 
925, 1059, 1250, 1392, 1581, 17429, 1872. 
effect of wartime controls on inflation 
described by Minister of Labour, 1275. 
review of stabilization policies (with 
tables) given by Minister of Labour, 
1760; statistical statement on cost-of- 
living indexes for Canada and other 
countries, 1765-66. 
annual report of W.P.T.B., 596. 
N.S.: reduction in cost of living urged in 
report of Royal Commission, 1261. 
Other Countries— 
monthly tabular report on cost of living in 
Canada and other countries, 113, 239, 
422, 595, 783, 933, 1067, 1259, 1401, 
1589, 1737, 1881. 
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Cost of Living—Con. 


New Zealand: summary of wartime price 
control regulations, 600. 
U\S.A.: limitation of wage increases under 


“Little Steel” formula recommended in 
report of N.W.L.B., 452. 


Cost-of-Living Bonus: 
Canada— 

applications to N.W.L.B. for cost-of-living 
bonus, 646-47, 1766. 

amendment in Wartime Wages 
Oraer, 1253 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 52, 314-16. 

decisions of N.W.L.B. re, 140, 141, 147-48, 
Ou OOo, VOae. 1 GOO) 


Control 


Sask.: establishment of higher rate for 
government employees, 773. 
See also Bonus. 
Councils: ; 
See Regional Reconstruction Councils; 


Superior Council of Labour. 


Courts of Referees: 
Canada— 
contraventions of N.S.8. Civilian Regula- 
tions as given by Minister of Labour 
in review of wartime activities of the 
Department, 1760. 
changes in appeal procedure under N.S:S. 
Civilian Regulations, 456. 
Ont.: Court quashes order of N.S.S., 1010. 


Crawford, A. W., Department of Veterans 
Affairs: 
describes administrative set-up and rehab- 
ilitation facilities of Department of 
Veterans Affairs at conference of 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
Dz. 


Credit Unions: 


N.S.: amendment in Credit Union Societies 
Met la27 2 

Ont.: taxation of credit unions opposed by 
Ci ror 157.9355 


P.E.I.: amendment in Credit Union Act, 1842. 
Sask.: amendment in Credit Union Act re 
payment of loans, 1003. 
See also Co-operative Societies. 


Credits: 
See Re-establishment Credits. 


Crown Companies: 
Canada— 

Government policy on labour relations in 
Crown companies, 257. 

tabular report of capital commitments 
under government-owned industrial 
facilities as shown in review of war 
production record, 13. 

remarks of Minister of Reconstruction at 
presentation of Dominion legislative 
program of C.C. of L., 643. 

payment of compensation under Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Act, 
766. 

functions Limited, 
1769. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re govern- 
ment policy in regard to union security, 
643. 

legislative recommendations of T. and L.C., 
638. 

See also Public Service. 


of Wartime Housing 


Crown Plants: 
See Crown Companies. 


Cudmore, Dr. S. A., Dominion Statistician: 
death of, 1602. 


Cutbacks: 
Canada— 
no immediate over-all cutback anticipated 
by Minister of Munitions and Supply 
in review of war production record, 11. 
cutbacks in aircraft and_ shipbuilding 
programs relieve man-power situation 
; in 1944, 267, 269. 
production plans for gun and small arms 
ammunition, chemicals and explosives, 
instruments and signals devices, out- 
lined by Minister of Munitions and 
Supply, 791. 
See also Lay-ofts. 


D’Aoust, J. A., Vice-President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: 


reports approval of Canadian price control 
policy at 27th conference of I.L.0., 
1748. 


Davidson, Dr. C. F., Deputy Minister of 
National Health and Welfare: 


chairman of I.L.0. meeting held to study 
draft of International Youth Charter, 
1085. 


Day Nurseries: 
See Nurseries. 


Debt: 


B.C.: amendment in Small Debts Courts Act, 
1203. 

Que.: amendments in Code of Civil Pro- 

cedure re garnishment of wages, 1529; 

Court holds one-third of wages, irre- 

spective of deduction, attachable for 

debt, 1538. , 

Sask.: amendments in Attachment of Debts 
Act, 1000-01. 

Yukon Territory: amendment in Woodmen’s 
Lien Act, 1842. 


Defence Construction: 
See Building and Construction Industry. 


Deferments: 


Canada— 
reduced number of civilians on postpone- 
ment in war industries indicated in 
Industrial Mobilization Survey results, 
we 
number of deferments granted as. at 
September 30, 1945, given by Minister 
of Labour, 1761. 
check-up: of men on farm postponements, 
454, 938. 
postponement order granted to “War 
Industry Reservists”, 136. 
replacement of men on postponement from 
military training by surplus R.C.A.F. 
personnel, 2. 
policy and procedure of I.M.S. outlined by 
Associate Director (Mobilization) at 
meeting of N.S.S. Administration 
Board, 249, 251. 


Deflation: 
US A— 
protective measures urged under Govern- 
ment wage-price policy, 1624-26. 
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Demobilization: 


procedure for release of key workers out- 
lined in statement issued by Prime 
Minister, 809. 

discharge procedure; establishment and 
membership of Industrial Selection and 
Release Board and committees, 810-11, 
1077-78. 

revised policy announced by Minister of 
Labour, 1278-79. 

procedure reviewed by Minister of Labour, 
1756; Industrial Selection and Release 
Pian (with table), 1757, 1766-67. 


policy outlined by chief enforcement 
oe N.8.8., at C.M.A. conference, 
1073. 


functions of Government Services Selec- 
tion and Release Committee, 1205. 

replacement of men on postponement from 
military training by dispensable 
RCAF personnel, 2. 

increased clothing allowance to discharged 
members of armed forces sought by 
T. and L.C., 638. 

New Zealand: number of personnel demobil- 
ized from armed forces reported by 
Rehabilitation Board, 1681. 

United Kingdom: scheme for release of 
armed forces outlined in White Paper, 
270; speed up of plan urged by T.U.C., 
1596. 


Dependents’ Allowances: 
Canada— 


regulations under War Service Grants Act 
(1944), 101-2. 


amendments in War Service Gratuity 
Regulations, 194. 
“Designated” Establishments: 
Canada— 
revocation of “freeze” order requiring 
N.S.S. permit to leave essential 


employment, 1276, 1277. 


relation of “freeze” orders to labour 
‘priorities explained by Associate 
Director (Priorities) at meeting of 


N.S.S. Administration Board, 249. 

“freeze in employment” provision reviewed 
in historical summary of N.S.S. civilian 
regulations, 629. 


Desormeaux, E. C., General Secretary, Un- 
employment Insurance Commission: 


awarded medal by Professional Institute 
of Civil Service, 943. 


Disabled Persons: 
See Handicapped Workers. 


Discharged Members of Armed Forces: 


See Demobilization; Veterans. 


Discrimination: 

elimination of every form of political, 
economic or social discrimination pro- 
posed in Declaration 
Reconstruction at World Trade Union 
Conference, 559. 

Canada— 

Government policy re collective agreements 
in Crown companies, 257. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 312, 1140. 


on Post-War 


Discrimination—C on. 
Canada—Con. 
enactment of legislation penalizing racia. 
discrimination requested by C.C. of L., 
642. 
charges and allegations of discrimination 
withdrawn by employees of Halifax 

Shipyards, Limited, in report of 

LDC. O40. 

prohibited under provisions of Labour 

Relations Act (1945), 1694. 

N.S.: charges and allegations of discrimina- 
tion withdrawn by employees of 
Halifax Shipyards, Limited, in report 
of) LD... 345, 

Ont.: recommendation of C.C. of L., 935. 

Que.: Montreal firm wins appeal in case of 
workman discharged for union activity, 
1536. 

U.S.A.: enactment of anti-discrimination 
employment laws in New York, New 
Jersey and Indiana, 453, 1610; number 
of workers victims of discriminatory 
practices revealed in annual report of 
N.L.R.B.;. 452; admission. of all 
employees under agreement between 
rival unions of Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, 262-63. 


Nias 


Diseases, Industrial: 
Canada— 
causes and treatment of carbon monoxide 
poisoning, 121. 
compensation for industrial diseases to 
workers under Government Employees’ 
Compensation Act, 1530. 

B.C.: new order under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act amends schedule of industrial 
diseases, 1844; additional compensable 
diseases under Act, 195, 768. 

N.S.: additional compensable disease under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1524. 

Ont.: inclusion of additional compensable 

' disease under consolidated regulations 
of Workmen’s Compensation Act, 353; 
activities of Division of Industrial 
Hygiene described in annual report of 
Department of Health, 784; action for 
damages from benzol poisoning comes 
under Workmen’s Compensation and 
Factory Act, 920; amendments in 
Workmen’s Compensation Act sought 
by "GCL vor L,,"' 9385: 

Australia: regulations for control of harmful 
gases, fumes and dust, published by 
1.L.0., 1598; regulations governing 
manufacture and use of radioactive 
paints, 1598. 


“Dismissal”? Pay: 
See Lay-ofis. 


Distribution of Industry: 
United Kingdom: 
provisions of proposed Bill, 812-13. 


Dock Workers: 


See Longshoremen. 


Doige, J. H., Assistant Director, Canadian 

Vocational Training: 

remarks at conference of Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council on progress of 
supervisory training, 524. 

summary of address given before Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association on 
vocational training for foremen and 
supervisors, 726. 
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Domestic Workers: 
Canada— 
N.E.S. survey for pre-employment training 
for household employees, 1120. 
government control of household workers 
recommended by National Council of 
Women, 523. 
amendments in Masters and Servants 
Act requested by Federation of Labour, 
936. 
Que.: Court dismisses claim for damages by 
hospital worker for hernia, 1011. 
United Kingdom: summary of Report on 
Post-War Organization of Private 
Domestic Employment, 942. 

U.S.A.: return of war workers to domestic 
service indicated in survey of educa- 
tional bureau, 615. 


Alta.: 


Dominion Employment Service: 
See Employment Service. 


Dominion Magnesium Limited: 


revocation of order permitting employment 
of women in certain capacities, 1843. 


Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction: 


proceedings, 1280-1306—addresses of Prime 
Minister, 1281, 1805; Government pro- 


posals (1) high employment policy 
(2) social security (3) transition 
measures (4) financial arrangements, 


1283-93; statements of provincial 
premiers, 1294-1304; procedure of con- 
ference, 1305. 

meetings of Co-ordinating Committee, 1745; 
een of Economie Committee, 


Dominion-Provincial Conferences: 


text of letter to provincial labour ministers 
re postponement of conference in 
minimum wage schedules, 257-58. 

reply of Minister of Labour to C.C.C.L. 
re postponement of conference on 
minimum wages, 645. 

calling of conference on matter of juris- 
dictions requested by C.C.C.L., 644. 


establishment of permanent Dominion- 
provincial conference, representative of 
Federal and provincial departments of 
labour, to formulate and maintain 
national program of labour standards, 
recommended by Committee on Recon- 
struction, 444. 


N.B.: 


Dominion-Provincial Economic Committee: 
establishment, 1745. 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Program: 
renewal of agreements for the year 1945, 
805. 
functions reviewed by Associate Director 
(Agriculture) at meeting of N.S.S. 
Administration Board, 250-51. 
determination of wage rate to be paid to 
Government by farmers securing ser- 
vices of prisoners of war, 449. 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour COonfer- 
ence— 
proceedings (1944)—problems of post-war 
period, 19-21. 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Program 
—C'on. 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Conference 


—Con. 
proceedings (1945)—-address by Deputy 
Minister of Labour, 1767; factors 


affecting labour supply; co-ordination 
of placement agencies; unemployment 
insurance for farm workers, 1768. 
recommendations of Conference re agree- 
ments, 21. 
Dominion-Provincial Joint Planning Board: 


establishment advocated by Hon. George 
Drew, Premier of Ontario, 1295. 


Dominion-Provincial Nursery Agreements: 


establishment of additional day nurseries 
in Toronto and Hamilton, 261-62. 
Dominion-Provincial Western Farm Labour 
Conference: 
report of proceedings, 805-7. 


Dominion Steel and Coal Company: 


report of Commissioner on Trenton Steel 
Works, 114. 


Douglas, Hon. T. C., Premier of Saskat- 
chewan: 


remarks at Dominion-Provincial Conference 
on Reconstruction, 1301. 


Doukhobors: 


Catiada— | | : 
assistance in agriculture, 20. 


Drew, Hon. George, Premicr of Ontario: 
remarks at Dominion-Provincial Conference 
on Reconstruction, 1294-96. 


Dugas, Lucien, Member, National War Labour 
Board (Canada): 


-appointment, 1605. 


Duplessis, Hon. M. L., Premier of Quebec: 


remarks at Dominion-Provincial Conference 
on Reconstruction, 1296. 


Durable Goods: 


Canada— ied is 
quarterly review of activities of W.P.T.B. 
(April, 1945, to June 30, 1945)— 
household appliance and commercial 
equipment, farm and_ construction 
machinery, 1096; price problems, 1097. 
Dust: 
Ont.— 


regulations under Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act re dust control, 1533. 
Australia: regulations for control of harmful 
gases, fumes and dust, published by 
I.L.O., 1598. 


Dymond, J. M., Director, Wartime Bureau of 
Technical Personnel: 
appointment, 1274. 


Eaton, Mrs. Rex, Associate Director, National 
Selective Service: 
transference of office to Vancouver, 1750. 


directs development of Home Aide service, 
1623 


‘ 
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Eaton, Mrs. Rex—Con. 


appointment as vice-chairman of Depart- 
mental Committee on Post-War Train- 
ing, 265; as chairman of Co-ordinating 
Committee on Training, 1080. 

remarks at conference of Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council, 524; at con- 
ference of National and Prairie Re- 
gional Employment Committees, 75. 


Economic Controls: 
See Wartime Controls. 


Economic Policy: 


review of Canadian report on 

Nations Conference, 1749. 
Canada— 

summary of White Paper on Hmployment 
and Income, 616-20. 

Federal Government proposals re “public 
investment” projects, submitted to 
Dominion-Provinecial Conference on 
Reconstruction, 1283. 

Dominion’s dependence on world trade dis- 
cussed at Canadian Institute on Public 
Affairs, 1354. 

statement of Hon. J. B. McNair, Premier 
of New Brunswick, at Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Conference on Reconstruction, 


United 


1297. 

N.B.: recommendations of Committee on 
Reconstruction, 444. 

New Zealand: review of  control-of-prices 


legislation and regulations, 600. 

United Kingdom: complete economic control 
advocated in post-war policy of trade 
unions, 8. 


Education: 
equality of educational and vocational 
opportunities for all proposed in Dec- 
laration on Post-War Reconstruction 
at World Trade Union Conference, 559. 
Canada— 
appointment of Royal Commission on 
Veterans’ Qualifications, 726; functions, 
796; interim report, 940; summary of 
final report, 1621-22. 
amendment in Post-Discharge Re-establish- 
ment Order re post-graduate university 
courses for discharged personnel, 192; 
re period of qualification for university 
course, 1003; re provision of extra 
grant to married veterans attending 
university, 1412. 
payment and number of grants made under 
dpe charge Re-establishment Order, 
establishment (and membership) of com- 
mittee on university training for vet- 
erns, 797. 
appointment of “Committee on Education 
Overseas”, to consider veterans’ applica- 
tions for training courses before repa- 
triation to Canada, 1274. 
establishment and functions of Khaki 
university of Canada, 1410. 
number of discharged personnel desiring 
university educations indicated in re- 
sults of interviews on post-war inten- 
tions of veterans, 1275. 
removal of restrictions on teachers, 625. 
non-payment of allowances under Family 
Allowances Act to physically fit children 
over six years of age who fail to attend 
school or receive equivalent training, 
271s 
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Education—C on. 
Canada—Con. 
pre-matriculation training for veterans 
Tnderim GV... 4000. ideo, wlosd, 1543; 


1828. 

report on workers’ educational rally held 
by Maritime Labour Institute, 1597. 

review of booklet on organization and 
development of community centres, 
1626. 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 641. 

appointment of committee on education, by 
T. and L.C., 612; recommends raising 
of school-leaving age and provision for 
free continuation courses, 637. 


Alta: legislative recommendations of Federa- 
tion of Labour, 936. 

Man.: legislative recommendations of T. and 
170). 200. 

N.B.: improved educational facilities and 


opportunities recommended in report of 
Committee on Reconstruction, 444. 

N.S.: recommendations of Royal Commission 
on Provincial Development and Re- 
habilitation, 1260, 1261; provision of 
free school books sought by C.C. of L., 
934. 

Ont..: matriculation, commercial and_ tech- 
nical facilities in Training and Re- 
establishment Institute, 1026; amend- 
ment in Adolescent School Attendance 
Act re issuance of home permits and 
employment certificates, 1697; establish- 
ment of Universities Adult Education 
Board authorized under Department of 
Education Act, 1608; legislative recom- 
mendations of C.C. of L., 935; mainten- 
ance of compulsory school-leaving age 
and provision of free education urged 
byt bead): Di. Geasuaas 

P.E.I.: amendment in Public School Act, 1841. 

Que.: observation of various types of occupa- 
tions as part of school’s vocational 
guidance program, 128. 

Sask.: amendment in School Grants Act, 1001. 

United Kingdom: university courses for trade 
union officials, 1609; establishment and 
functions of Khaki university of Can- 
ada, 1410. 

U.S.A.: establishment of New York State 
School of Industrial and Labour Rela- 
tions, 1611. 

See also Schools; Training. 


Edwards, Ebby, Secretary, Mine Workers’ 
Union (Great Brita): 
address as chairman of annual conference 


Of) TLRS 1590: 


Elections: 
Canada— 
charge that firm violated Dominion Elec- 
tions Act, dismissed, 1533. 
compulsory voting with time off recom- 
mended by C.C.C.L., 1592. 
adoption of Hare system in Federal and 
provincial elections recommended by 
OC or. 642. 
extension of franchise to all citizens over 
18 years of age requested by C.C. of 
642 by and 1. Ca 2529205) 633: 
B.C.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour to government-labour committee 
appointed to study legislative proposals, 
797; extension of franchise to all 
citizens over 18 years of age requested 
by 'T. and L.C:;,' 255: 
N.S.: amendment in Act, 1527. 
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Elections—Con. 


Ont.: setting of voting age at 18 years 
advocated by C.C. of L., 935; exten- 
sion of franchise to all citizens over 18 
years of age recommended by T. and 
LBB bey Ee, 


Electricity: 
Ont.— 
instruction in electronics given by local 
union, 1027. 

P.E.I.: revised regulations under Electrical 
Inspection Act re war veterans, 1533; 
provisions of Electric Power Act, 1841. 

Que.: new provisions of Public Building 
Safety Act, 1351. 

Sask.: Pu ations under Apprenticeship Act, 


U.S.A.: instruction in electronics promoted 
by International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, 1027. 


Electronics: 
See Electricity. 


Elevators: 
B.C.— 
amended regulations under Act governing 

freight and passenger elevators, 1004; 
regulations under Factories Act govern- 
Ing passenger elevators in any build- 
Ings, 915. 

Man.: orders issued under Elevator and Hoist 
Act during 1944, 446. 


Employer-Worker Committees: 


See Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees. ; 


Employment: 

application in Canada of I.L.0. Draft 
Conventions, 800-802. 

report of Employment Committee of I.%.0. 
approved at 94th session of Governing 
Body, 555. 

Canada— 

distribution of population (civilian and 
military) 1939-1944, 267. 

monthly summary of employment and 
unemployment, 79, 201, 363, 561, oo. 
887, 1035, 1220, 1366, 1555, 1700, 1848. 

employment situation as reported to D. B. 
of S. by employers (with chart and 
tables), 79, 202,° 364, 562,736, 8388, 
1036, 1221, 1367, 1556, -1701, 1849: 

annual review of employment (D.B. of S., 
1944), 905-9. 

monthly report on employment conditions 
by industry and by regions, 88, 207, 
310, 9638; 741," 893, 104301995) 1372, 
*1561, 1706, 1855. 

monthly report on employment offices on 
applications for employment, vacancies, 
and placements, 95, 214, 377, 575, 748, 
899, 1050, 1233, 1380, 1569, 1713, 1861. 

quarterly report of employment offices for 
periods September 29 to December 28, 
1944, 220; December 29, 1944, to 
March 29, 1945, 755: March 30 to 
June 28, 1945,. 1239: June 29 to 
September 27, 1945, 1719. 

statistics of war employment given by 
Minister of Labour in review of 
yee activities of the Department, 
UB 


Employment—Con. 
Canada—Oon. 


sex distribution of persons in recorded 
employment at October 1, 1944, 85, 908; 
as at April 1 (1945), 1041. 

summary of White Paper on Hmployment 
and Income, 616-20; summarized by 
Deputy Minister of Labour in state- 
ment before 95th session of Governing 
Body of I.L.0., 950-51. 
D.B. of S. report on employment in 
meat-packing industry (1943), 71. 
high employment policy of Federal Gov- 
ernment submitted to Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruc- 
tion, 1283; remarks of Prime Min- 
ister, 1282; of Premier of British 
Columbia, 1299. 

post-war employment situation discussed 
by Minister of Labour, 1749. 

index numbers of employment—tabular 
report on wage statistics, 646. 

functions of Executive and Professional 
Employment Offices established under 
Dominion Employment Service, 447. 

number of placements under Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment Order, 6, 450. 

statement of Prime Minister on placement 
of veterans in peacetime employment, 
808-10. 

government rehabilitation program  out- 
lined in radio address of Minister of 
Labour, 1086. 

plans of discharged service personnel, 1275, 
1605. 

legislation governing employment of ex- 
service personnel outlined at C.M.A. 
conference, 1073. 

opportunities for employment and_ re- 
establishment in agriculture of veterans 
and released war workers, 1605. 

renewal of provincial restrictions govern- 
ing employment of young persons in 
coal mining, 1082. 

employment of army personnel on active 
service engaged on undertakings of 
national interest, 101. ; 

temporary summer employment of university 
undergraduates in science and engineer- 
ing courses, 449. 

employment of workers for Christmas rush, 
1751. 

administration of Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act (1935) re employment 
on western defence projects, 1413. 

remarks of Mrs. Rex Eaton at conference 
of Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
Ciltpoe. 

increase in man-working days of longshore- 
men, 625. 

policy of €.C. of L. re seniority rights of 
veterans, 640. 


N.B.: recommendations of Committee on 


Reconstruction, 444. 


N.S.: provisions of Nova Scotia Labour Act, 


1527; annual report of Department of 
Labour, 1407; legislative recommenda- 
tion of C.C. of L. re coal mining 
industry, 934. 


United Kingdom: compulsory registration 


for industrial employment—summary 
of White Paper on mobilization of 
resources, 14; provisions of Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Act, 262; 
registration of disabled persons, 1609; 
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Employment—Con. 


United Kingdom—(on. 

summary of Report on Post-War 

Organization of Domestic Employment, 

942. 

U.S.A.: comparative study of job perform- 

ance by physically impaired and able- 

bodied workers employed in services’ 

departments, 1447. 

Japan: report on employment conditions, 
1620. 

See also Child Labour; Employment 
Policy; Juvenile Employment; Man- 
power; Rehabilitation; Reinstatement 
in Civil Employment; Training. 


Employmeni and Income: 
Canada— 


White Paper issued by Minister of Recon- 
struction, 616-20; summarized by 
Deputy Minister of Labour at 95th 
session of Governing Body of I.L.0., 
950-51. 


Employment and Industrial Statistics: 
Canada— 


monthly summary (with table) reflecting 
industrial conditions, 3, 124, 259, 448, 
ore 792, 938, 1080, 1270, 1410, 1601-2, 
1746. 


Employment and Selective Service Offices: 


See Employment Service. 


Employment Committees: 


reports of Employment Committee of I.L.0. 
to 94th session of Governing Body, 1, 
550; to 95th session, 799, 945. 


Canada— 


functions of National Employment Com- 
mittee described in review of activities 
of AC., «1210: 

joint conference of National and Ontario 
Regional Employment Committees, 530; 
of National and Prairie Regional Em- 
ployment Committees, 74. 


Employment Conditions: 


See Conditions of Employment. 


Employment Permits: 


See Labour Permits. 


Employment Policy: 


application in Canada of I.L.0. Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations, 
800-02. 

maintenance of high employment discussed 
at 94th session of Governing Body of 
I.L.0., 555; at 95th session, 945: on 
agenda of Paris Conference, 1085, 1445. 

reports of Employment Committee of I.L.0., 
to 94th session of Governing Body, 1, 
555; to 95th session, 799, 945. 


Canada— 


summary of White Paper on Employment 
and Income, issued by Minister of 
Reconstruction, 616-20; summarized by 
Deputy Minister of Labour in state- 
ment before 95th session of Governing 
Body of 1.L.0., 950-51. 





Employment Policy—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

high employment policy of Federal Govern- 
ment submitted to Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on Reconstruction, 1281, 
1283-84; remarks of Prime Minister, 
1282; of Premier of British Columbia, 
1299; of Premier of Manitoba, 1298: 
of Premier of Saskatchewan, 1301. 

recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Veterans’ Qualifications, 1621-22. 

survey of post-war intentions of workers 
made by Department of Labour, 265. 

N.E.S. survey of opportunities for training 
of women, 794. 

farm labour problems in transitional and 
post-war period discussed at Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference, 
21. 

conference of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 522-26. 

placement of technical personnel in post: 
war industry, 1101. 

discussion at annual convention of Maritime 
Labour Institute, 815. 

post-war employment objective of C.C. of 
L., 640, 1406; of T. and L.C., 637, 1405, 
full employment urged by affiliated 
unions or /C ©. of L..and PT and LG., 
1413. 

Man: objectives of T. and L.C. in attainment 
of full employment, 254. 

N.B.: emergency public works and long-term 
developmental programs recommended 
by Committee on Reconstruction, 444. 

Ont.: recommendations of T. and L.C., 253. 

Australia: summary of White Paper on full 
employment, 1611; provisions of Re- 
establishment and Employment Act, 
1743-44. 

United Kingdom: provisions of proposed Dis- 
tribution of Industry Bill, 812-13; em- 
ployers obliged to observe certain terms 
and conditions of employment under 
provisions of Wages Councils Bill— 
measure designed to establish national 
wage structure, 129; enactment of Act 
as amended, 874; plan for release of 
munitions workers and placement in 
eivilian industry outlined in White 
Paper, 270; recommendations of T.U.C. 
outlined in report on post-war policy 
of trade unions, 8, 1595-6. 

U.S.A.: provisions of Bill to establish full 
employment policy, 179; plan of ship- 
building union to stabilize post-war em- 
ployment, 615; Bill to increase mini- 
mum wage rates, 1084. 


Employment Service: 


application in Canada of I.L.0. Recom- 
mendation (No. 72) concerning Employ- 
ment Service, 800-02. 

Canada— 

functions described by Minister of Labour 
in review of man-power situation, 623; 
in radio address by Director of N.S.S., 
10-11; in report on rehabilitation plan 
of Department of Labour, 1772: in 
White Paper on Hmployment and In- 
come, 619; in historical summary of 
WT Oient2008 

Federal Government proposals submitted 
to Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction, 1288. 
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Employment Service—Con. 
Canada—Con. . 

relationship of employment offices to ad- 
ministration of unemployment insur- 
ance, 1550. 

legal set-up of employment offices, 248. 

monthly report of employment offices on 
applications for employment, vacancies, 
and placements, 95, 214, 377, 575, 748, 
899, 1050 1233, 1880, 1569, 1713, 1861. 

quarterly report of employment offices for 
periods September 29 to December 28, 
1944, 220; December 29, 1944, to March 
29, 1945, 755; March 30 to June 28, 
1945, 1239; June 29 to September 27, 
1945, 1719. 

statistical statement by Minister of Labour 
on employment operations during 
period March 30, 1945, to September 
27, 1945, 1765. 

functions of Executive and Professional 
Employment Offices established under 
Dominion Employment Service, 447. 

survey of opportunities for pre-employ- 
ment and post-war employment of 
women, 794, 1120. 

development of Home Aide Service, 1623. 

co-ordination of placement agencies recom- 
mended by Deputy Minister of Labour, 
1768; staff training program, 1212. 

procedure for placement of veterans in 
peacetime employment outlined in state- 
ment issued by Prime Minister, 808-9. 

employment of discharged personnel dis- 
cussed by Associate Director (Essential 
Civilian Services) at meeting of N.S.S. 
Administration Board, 251. 

operation of veterans’ placement division 
described by Minister of Labour in 
review of wartime activities of the 
Department, 1757; reference in radio 
address, 1087. 

remarks of Deputy Minister of Labour on 
value of N.HE.S. in placement of farm 
labour, 1421. 

placement of workers to assist in western 
harvest, 1750. 

man-power requirements in forest opera- 
tions studied by woods labour com- 
mittee of Department of Labour, 1751. 

labour requirements in construction of 
Alean Highway, 633-35. 

restricts issuance of labour exit permits 
to student nurses, 1083. 


campaign for workers for woods operations, 
1421. 


Oe et of workers for Christmas rush, 
placement of university undergraduates in 
science and engineering courses in 
temporary summer employment, 449. 
inquiry into co-ordination of vocational 
guidance plans of schools and univer- 
sities and Special Placements Division 
of the Employment Service, 529. 
departmental policy concerning reduced 
eee hours in war industries, 1269- 


establishment to replace N.S.S. recom- 
mended at meeting between Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction and United 
Steelworkers of America, 1079. 

abolition of N.S.S. and replacement by Em- 
ployment Service recommended by T. 
and L.C., 637. 


Employment Service—Con. | 
Canada—Con. 
conference of Ontario Chapter of_ Inter- 

national Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services, 1214. 

Australia: provision for establishment of Com- 
monwealth Employment Service under 
Abeta iran tk and Employment Act, 
1 


Enforcement: 


Canada— , 
results of check-up re compliance with 
mobilization regulations, 136-37. 
legal set-up of employment offices explained 
by Chief of Legal Enforcement Branch 
at meeting of N.S.S. Administration 
Board, 248. ‘ 
“speed up” of procedure urged at Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference, 


0. 
United Kingdom: enforcement of regulations 
under Factories Act during 1943, 600. 


Engineering: 
formation of international industrial com- 
mittee in civil engineering by Gevern- 
ing Body of I.L.0., 555. 
Canada— 
requirements of W.B.T.P. in placement of 
engineers discharged from armed forces, 
Pare 
temporary summer employment of univer- 
sity undergraduates in science and en- 
gineering courses, 449. 
discontinuance of special assistance to first 
year students under C.V.T., 523. 
N.B.: amended regulations under Steam 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 1532-33. 


Engineering Institute of Canada: 


opposes application of W.L.R.R. to pro- 
fessional and scientific workers, 2. 


Equal Pay: 
principle of equal pay for equal work 
advocated by Committee on Post-War 
Reconstruction at World. Trade Union 
Conference, 559. 
Canada— 
decisions of N.W.L.B. re, 
953, 1114, 1784. 
equal pay for equal work for all em- 
ployees, recommended by T. and L.C., 
639. 
referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 55, 688, 1499. 
Ont.: establishment of “equal pay for equal 
work” principle recommended by C.C. 
Of bi 930; 
U.S.A.: recommendations of eleventh National 
Conference on Labour Legislation, 200. 


141-42, 278-79, 


Equipment: 
Canada— 
procedure adopted in procuring equipment 
and tools for rehabilitation training 
described by Procurement Officer of 
Covet ozo. 
provisions of Order authorizing purchase 
of equipment and buildings required by 
C.V.T. from War Assets Corporation, 


875. 
exchange of threshing equipment and 
crews under reciproeal arrangement 


between United States and Canada, 
805. 
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| “Escape Periods’’: 
See Maintenance of Membership. 


Eskimos: 


Canada— 
payment of allowances under Family Allow- 
ances Act, 271. 


Essential Employment: 


Canada— 
compulsory direction of workers into essen- 
tial industry—procedure reviewed in 
historical summary of N.S.S. Civilian 
Regulations, 628, 630. 
revocation of “freeze”? order requiring 
N.S.S. permit to leave essential employ- 
ment, 1276, 1277. 
direction of persons employed contrary to 
ee Yano of N.S.S. into essential work, 
455. 
labour requirements of essential industries 
outlined by Minister of Labour in re- 
view of man-power situation, 623. 
remarks of Minister of Labour on return 
to agriculture of farm workers engaged 
in other essential industries, 454. 
release of army personnel to meet man- 
power shortages in housing, food indus- 
tries, and other essential employment, 
1278-79. 
number of persons in war employment as at 
October 1, 1944, 267, 269. 
direction of medically unfit men discharged 
from armed forces (who have not 
served outside Canada) into essential 
employment under N.S.S. Mobilization 
Regulations, 136. 
appeal to workers by Director of N.S.S. 
in radio address on man-power short- 
ages in war industry, 10. 
Ont.: application of Hours of Work and 
Vacations With Pay Act to essential 
and war industries, 1607, 1698. 
New Zealand: provisions of Weekly Minimum 
Wage (Essential Undertakings) Order, 
1945, 1418. 
United Kingdom: measures for priority re- 
lease and transfer of munitions workers 
outlined in White Paper, 270. 


Executive and Professional Employment 
Offices: 


functions of offices established under Domin- 
ion Employment Service, 447. 


Exit Permits: 
See Labour Exit Permits. 


Expenditure: 
See Finance; Government Expenditures. 


Explosives: 
Canada 
war production plans outlined by Minister 
of Munitions and Supply, 791. 
N.B.: amendment in Mining Act re safety 
measures, 1696. 





Exports: 
Canada— 
influence of export trade on national in- 
come and employment level discussed 
in White Paper on Employment and 
Income, 617. 


Exports—C on. 
Canada—Oon. ; 

Dominion’s position as exporting nation in- 
dicated in review of war production 
record issued by Minister of Munitions 
and Supply, 11. 

analysis of exports of wood pulp and news- 
print, 540. 

ae recommendation of T. and L.C., 
638. 

See also Trade. 


Eyesight: 
US.A— 


report of W.P.B. on industrial conservation 
of eyesight, 615. 


Fact Finding Committees: 
US.A— 


labour-management disagrees on appoint- 
ment of, 1775. 


Factories: 


Bue committee drafts model safety code 

1753. 

Factory Safety Code Committee of I.L.0. 
drafts model safety code, 949, 1753. 

B.C.: regulations under Act governing 

female factory workers, 915; passenger 

elevators in any buildings, 915; freight 
and passenger elevators, 1004; inspec- 
tions during 1944, 1741; holiday pro- 

claimed under Factories Act, 1844. 

Man.: inspections during 1944, 446. 

: administration of Act by Department 
of Labour, 445; inspections during 
1944, 445. 

N.S.: inspections during 1944, 1407; amend- 
ments in Act recommended by C.C. of 
L., 934. 

Ont.: sanitary inspection of cafeterias during 
1943, 784; employment of child in 
bowling alley violation of Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act, 128; 
consolidated regulations under Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act, 1533; 
anual report of Inspection Branch of 
Department of Labour (1944), 1264; 
action for damages from _ benzol 
poisoning falls under Workmen’s 
Compensation and Factory Acts, 920; 
legislative recommendations of C.C. of 
Bf 93h: 

Sask.: administration of Act in 1944, 586. 


Australia: regulations governing manufacture 
and use of radioactive paints, 1598; 
government reports on suecessful use 
of music in factories, 22-24; summary 
of report on avoidance of fatigue in 
industry, 264. 


United Kingdom: annual report of Inspector 
of Factories (1943)—communal factory 
buildings, 601; enforcement of regula- 
tions under Act, 601; accidents 601, 
602; hours of work, 602; industrial 
health, 602; personnel management 
and welfare supervision, 603; English 
Court holds fencing of dangerous 
machinery as securely as is consistent 
with work it is to do, is not sufficient 
compliance with Factories Act, 198; 
obligation to keep moving machinery 
guarded is employer’s obligation under 
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Factories—Con. 
United Kingdom—Oon. 
British Factories Act, 1846; summary 
of reports on safety in factory working 
conditions, 1417. ; 
See also Industrial Welfare; Legal Deci- 
sions; Minimum Wages. 


Fair Labour Standards Act (U.S.A.): 


waiver of right to liquidated damages 
under Act no bar to action to recover 
damages, 1021. 

number of children illegally employed under 
Act in 1943, 263-64. 


Fair Wages: 
Canada— 
administration of Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act (1935) re employment 
on western defence projects, 1413. 
schedule of rates for public and 
certain private construction works, 
1004-7; orders issued under Fair Wage 
Act during 1944, 446; regulations 
under Act re barbering trade, 1532. 
United Kingdom: proclamation of Wages 
Councils Act, as amended, 874. 
See also Minimum Wages; National War 
Labour Board; Wage Control; Wages. 


Man.: 


Family Allowances: 
Canada— 


commencement of payment, 271, 937. 

progress in registration—preparations for 
commencement of payments—P.E._I. 
proving ground for registration admin- 
istration—income tax deductions—271; 
provincial distribution of allowances 
and federal tax collections—remarks of 
Paul Martin, Parliamentary Assistat.¢ 
to Minister of Labour concerning 
effect on wages—272. 

regulations under Act, 1530. 

provisions of Order re elimination of 
duplication of benefits, 1206. 

maintenance of consumption expenditures 


assisted by payment of allowances 
under Act, 618. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 644; reply 
of Minister of Labour, 645; resolu- 
tions adopted at executive meeting. 
P92, 

scheme approved by C.C. of L. 642; 


remarks of Minister of Labour, 643. 
remarks of Minister of Labour at presenta- 
tion of Dominion legislative program 
of) and ‘TiC "639: 
Man.: legislative resolution, 998. 


Ont.: T. and L.C. approves Family Allow- 
ance Act but urges maintenance of 
adequate living wage, 253. 

P.EI.: first registration for family allow- 


ances as proving ground for registra- 
tion administration, 271; revocation of 
regulations, 1530. 

ue.: regulation under Act, 1529. 

South Africa: inclusion of family allowances 
under proposed scheme of _ social 
security, 603-4. 

te ne con provisions of proposed Bill, 


Farm Duty Plan: 


assistance of soldier workers during 1944, 
269. 


INDEX 


Farm Improvement Loans Act: 
provisions, 1769. 


Farm Labour: 


Canada— 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Program 

renewal of agreements, 805. 

conference proceedings (1944)—review of 
activities during 1944; problems of 
transitional and post-war period 19-21. 

conference proceedings (1945)—-address 
by Deputy Minister of Labour, 1767; 
factors affecting labour supply; co- 
ordination of placement agencies; 
unemployment insurance for farm 
workers, 1768. 

activities outlined by Minister of Labour 
in review of man-power situation, 624. 

statement of Minister of Labour in 
House of Commons, 454; in report on 
wartime activities of Department, 
1761. 

continued Dominion-provincial co-opera- 
tion re program recommended in 
Federal Government proposals to 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction, 1289. 

man-power situation discussed in radio 
address by Director of N.S.S., 10. 

review of program in historical summary 
of N.S.S. civilian regulations, 630. 

activities reviewed by Associate Director 
(Agriculture) at meeting of N.SS. 
Administration Board, 250-51. 

Dominion-provincial agreements for use 
of man-power, 1003. 


proceedings of Dominion-Provincial 
Western Farm Labour Conference, 
805-7. 
report on western harvest excursion, 
1750. 


assistance of soldier workers under Farm 
Duty Plan during 1944, 269. 

release of men from armed forces for farm 
employment, 1606. 

N.S.S. seasonal transference of 
labour, 1420-21. 

restrictions on men leaving farms, 1420. 

report on man-power situation (with chart 
and table) as at October 1, 1944, 267. 

employment of farmers in essential indus- 
try relieves man-power situation during 


farm 


1944, 267. ~ 
exchange of threshing equipment and 
crews under reciprocal arrangement 


between United States and Canada, 805. 

check-up of men on military postponement 
engaged in agriculture, 938. 

payment of travelling expenses of agricul- 
tural workers transferred to high 
priority industries, 269, 352. 

assistance of Indians in harvesting (1944), 
128. 

labour requirements of seasonal industries 
outlined by Minister of Labour in 
review of man-power situation, 623. 

transfer of farm workers into harvest 
fields during 1945, 1082. 

number of discharged personnel interested 
in settlement under Veterans’ Land 
Act, indicated in report on post-war 
intentions of veterans, 1275. 
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Farm Labour—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
abolition of wartime controls re “freezing” 
and direction of workers in agriculture, 
BRIAR PgR 1D ei 
recommendation of C.C.C.L., 1593. 
Ont.: employment of prisoners of war, 449. 


United Kingdom: minimum wage rates for 
farm workers provided under new 
orders, 613; right of farm workers to 
labour conditions of other skilled 
industries affirmed by T.U.C., 1596. 

U.8S.A.: review of farm labour program, 20. 


Farm Service Force: 


Ont.— 
activities under Dominion-provincial farm 
labour program (1944), 19. 
Farms: 
Canada— 
analytical study of union status in collective 
agreements covering workers engaged in 
manufacture of farm equipment, 1431, 
1438, 1443, 1613. 
post-war intentions of veterans indicated 
in pre-discharge interviews, 1771. 


Fatigue, Industrial: 
Australia— 
summary of article on avoidance of fatigue 
in industry, 264. 
U.S.A.: affect of eyestrain on 
fatigue, 615. 


industrial 


Finance: 


1946 budget for work of I.L.0. approved 
at 95th session of Governing Body, 
948. 


s 


Canada— 
government’s economic policy outlined in 


White Paper on Hmployment and 
Income, 620. 
post-war financial proposals of Federal 


Government submitted to Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruc- 
tion, 1292-93; remarks of provincial 
premiers: Hon. George Drew (On- 
tario), 1294; Hon. J. McNair (New 
Brunswick), 1297; Hon. Stuart S. 
Garson (Manitoba), 1298; Hon. J. 
Walter Jones (P.E.I.), 1300-01; Hon. 
T. C. Douglas (Saskatchewan), 1303; 
Hon. E. E. Manning (Alberta), 1304. 

appointment of sub-conference to deal with 
proposals submitted to Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruc- 
tion, 1305. 


recommendation of C.C.C.L. re state 
currency and credit, 1592-93. 
United Kingdom: report on government 


expenditure (1938-1944) included in 
White Paper on Statistics Relating to 
the War Effort of the United Kingdom, 
16 


See also Loans. 


Finkelman, J., Chairman, Ontario Labour 
Relations Board: 


reviews activities of Board at C.M.A. 


conference on employer-employee rela- 
tions, 1070. 





Fire: 
Ont. — 
new regulations under Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act re exterior fire 
escapes, 1533. 


Fire Fighters: 
Canada— 

veterans’ employment rights described in 
SER issued by Prime Minister, 

inclusion of firemen who volunteered for 
overseas service under provisions of 
War Service Gratuities Act urged by 
TL. and IC... 638. 

B.C.: outline of proposed legislation; (Fire 
Departments Hours of Labour Act 
Amendment Act, 1945), reviewed in 
annual report of Department of 
Labour, 1742; amendments in Fire 
Department Hours of Labour Act, 1203. 

Ont.: amendments in Fire Departments Act 

re hours of labour, 1697. 
amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ments Platoon Act, 1001. 
Fishing: 
Canada— 
compulsory direction of workers into fishing 
and fish processing, 631. 
provisions of amended order governing 
payment of compensation to salt-water 
fishermen, for loss of effects through 
enemy action, 352. 
post-war intentions of veterans indicated 
in pre-discharge interviews, 177]. 


Food: 


report on wartime civilian consumption 
in Canada, the United Kingdom, and 
U.S.A., 1599-1600. 

Canada— 

world food shortage in post-war period 
outlined in report of W.P.T.B., 1090; 
quarterly review of activities of 
W.P.T.B. (April 1, 1945, to June 30, 
1945), 1088. 

release of army personnel to meet man- 
pore shortages in food industries, 
1278. 

action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 1883. 

See also W.P.T.B. for various items. 

B.C.: annual health examination of all 
workers engaged in food preparation 
requested by T. and L.C., 255. 

Ont.: inspection of factory cafeterias during 
1943, 784. 

United Kingdom: civilian consumption as 
reported in White Paper on Statistics 
Relating to the War Effort of the 
United Kingdom, 15. 


Sask.: 


Foreign Policy: 
Canada— 


Dominion legislative proposals of C.C. of L., 
640. 


Foremen: 


Canada— 
vocational training for foremen and 
supervisors under C.V.T.—remarks of 
Assistant Director before Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association, 726. 
views expressed at C.M.A. conference on 
unionization of foremen, 1069. 


Foremen—C on. 
Canada—Con. 
activities under C.V.T. re foremen training, 
1026, 1828, 1832. 
systematic and intensive training of fore- 
men and supervisors advocated, 1084. 
US.A.: decision of NLRB. re collective 
bargaining by foremen’s unions, 451; 
labour-management conference disagrees 
on unionization of foremen, 1775. 


Forest Operations: 


Canada— 

extracts from radio address by Director of 
N.S.S. on man-power shortages in 
essential industries, 10. 

report on war production record in lumber- 
ing industry, issued by Minister of 
Munitions and Supply, 11, 12. 

situation re labour supply, 1421. 

man-power requirements studied by woods 
labour committee of Department of 
Labour, 1751. 

number of placements in forestry as at 
February, 1945, given by Minister of 
Labour in review of man-power situa- 
tion, 625. 


N.B.: administration of Forest Operations 
Commission Act by Department of 
Labour, 445. 

N.S.: provisions of Sealers’ Act, 1526. 

Ont.: labour representation on proposed 
Forest Resources Commission sought by 
Perand TAC; 252, 

Que.: provisions of Act respecting the Indus- 


trial Stability and Progress of Quebec, 
1529. 
Yukon Territory: amendment in Woodmen’s 
Lien Act, 1842. 
See also Logging and Lumbering. 


Foundries: 
Canada— 
analytical study of union status in collec- 
tive agreements covering workers 
engaged in manufacture of foundry 
products, 1431, 1438, 1443, 1613. 
Australia: regulations governing safety and 


health of foundry workers in N.S.W., 
1832. 

U.S.A.: advisory standards of Department of 
Labour on wartime employment of 
juveniles, 727. 


Francoeur, Mr. Justice J. N., Vice-Chairman, 
Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) 


resignation, 795. 


Free Enterprise: 
See Private Enterprise. 


Freedom of Association: 


proposals of World Trade Union Conference 
set forth in Declaration on Post-War 
Reconstruction, 559. 

Canada— 

Government policy concerning right of 
pales to organize in Crown companies. 
201. 

application of W.L.R.R. to professional and 
scientific personnel, 2, 261. 

amendments in W.L.R.R. recommended by 
T. and L.C. in Dominion legislative 
program, 1405. 
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Freedom of Association—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
analytical study of union status in collec- 


tive agreements in iron and steel in- 
dustry (1945), 1426-44. 


Man.: recommendations of T. and L.C., 254. 

Que.: Montreal firm wins appeal in case of 
workman discharged for union activity, 
1536; modification of Public Services 
Employees Disputes Act re affiliation 
of government employees with certain 
outside organizations requested by 
C.C.C.L., 440-41. 

Sask.: administration of Freedom of Union 
Association Act in 1943, 586. 

Germany: formation of democratic trade 
unions planned, 130; revival of trade 
unions, 1418. 

Peru: ratification of I.L.0O. convention re 
right of association in agriculture, 
UDA 

See also Collective Bargaining; Trade 
Unions. 
Freezing Orders: 
Canada— 
revocation of employment “freeze” order 
requiring N.S.S. permit to leave 


“designated” establishments, 1276, 1277, 
1420. 

amendment in N.S.S. Civilian Regulations 
re priorities and lay-offs, 455. 

restrictions on separation from employ- 
ment—procedure reviewed in historical 
summary of N.S.S. Civilian Regula- 
tions, 629. 

relation to labour priorities explained by 


Associate Director (Priorities) at 
meeting of N.S.S. Administration 
Board, 249. 

Fruits: 

Canada— 


action of W.P.T.B. 
fruits, 1884. 


in regard to fresh 


Fuel: 
Canada— ay. 
regulations governing priority on coal 
deliveries in Ontario, Quebec, and 


Maritime provinces, 538. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re appoint- 
ment of Royal Commission on Coal 
and establishment of National Fuel 
Council, 642. 


Full Employment: 


See Employment Policy; Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 


Funeral Grants: 


South Africa— 
payable under proposed scheme of social 
security, 603-4. 


Furniture: 
United Kingdom: 
restrictive production measures reviewed in 
White Paper on Statistics Relating to 
the War Effort of the United Kingdom, 
15. 


Garages: 
Alta.— 
amendments in Calgary Charter re closing 
hours of garages and gasoline service 
stations, 1202. 
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Gardiner, Hon. J. G., Minister of Agriculture: 


presents Federal Government proposals to 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction, 1305. 


Garnishee: 
Que.— 
amendments in Code of Civil Procedure, 
1529. 
Sask.: amendments in Attachment of Debts 


Act, 1000-01. 


Garson, Hon. Stuart S., Premier of Manitoba: 


remarks at Dominion-Provincial Conference 
on Reconstruction, 1297-98. 


Germany: 
formation of democratic 
planned, 130. 
revival of trade unions, 1418. 
See also V-E Day. 


trade unions 


Gibson, Hon. Colin, Minister of National 
Revenue: 


issues joint statement on amendment to 
Wartime Salaries Order, 4-5. 


Goodrich, Pont Chairman, Governing Body, 
BEO>: 


opens 95th session of Governing Body 
held in Quebec City, 944. 


Government Contracts: 
See Contracts; War Contracts. 


Government Employees: 
See Public Service. 


Government Employees’ Compensation Act: 


payment of compensation under Act to 
employees of Crown companies and 
persons serving without remuneration, 
766; to all Federal Government 
employees in Yukon or Northwest 
Territories whether or not engaged in 
war work, 1206. 

extension of benefits to employees suffer- 
ing accidents outside Canada, 766. 

compensation for industrial diseases to 
persons under scope of Act, 1530. 


Government Expenditures: 


Canada— 
relation of government expenditures to 
maintenance of employment outlined 
in White Paper on Employment and 
Income, 618. 
(British 


Government-Labour Committee 


Columbia) : 


established to study labour’s legislative 
proposals, 797, 941. 


Government Services Selection and Release 
Committee: 


appointed to make recommendations to 
Industrial Selection and Release Board 
concerning discharge or release of 
persons in armed forces for employ- 
ment in Government Service, 1205. 


Grants: 

See Funeral Grants; Post-Discharge Re- 
establishment Order; Universities; 
Veterans. 

Gratuities: 


See War Service Gratuities. 


Green, William, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labor: 
signs “New Charter for 
Management”, 451. 


attendance at labour-management confer- 
ence, 1775. 


Labor and 


‘Grier, Miss M., Department of Labour: 


appointment as secretary of Departmental 
Committee on Post-War Training, 
265-66. 

describes measures adopted to meet nursing 
shortage, at meeting of N.S.S. Admin- 
istration Board, 251-52. 


Grievance Procedure: 
Canada— 

analytical study of union status in collective 
agreements in iron and steel industry, 
1427, 1429-34. 

number of agreements in pulp and paper 
industry containing provision for griev- 
ance procedure, 553. 

functions of National Joint Council of the 
Public Service of Canada, 717. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R.: 59, 62, 302, 
304-6, 313, 488, 492, 493, 509, 510, 683, 
859, 967, 970, 1136, 1140, 1142-43, 1154, 
1166, 1180, 1189, 1476-77, 1500, 1504, 
1644, 1648-50, 1651-52, 1659, 1661, 1663- 
65, 1793-94. 

referred to in “Reasons for Judgment” 
poder \W .L.R-Re205;) 297;. 113th 74780- 
90. 

changes in appeal procedure under N.S.S. 
Civilian Regulations, 456. 

extension of grievance procedure under 


W.L.R.R. requested by C.C. of L., 641. 


Sask.: provided in agreements between 
provincial government and _o civil 
servants, 1414. 


U.S.A.: payment of wage increases under 
veterans’ protection clauses in union 
agreements, 263; enactment of law 
against discriminatory employment 
practices in New York state, 453. 


Group Insurance: 


Canada— 
plans contained in collective agreements 
in pulp and paper industry, 551, 552. 
referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 687. 
decision of N.W.L.B. re group life insur- 
ance plan, 1785. 
Alta.: establishment of plan for. civic 
employees under Edmonton Charter, 
1202. 


Guaranteed Wage: 


application in Canada of I.L.0. Recom- 
mendation (No. 68) concerning income 
security for persons discharged from 
armed forces and assimilated services, 
and from war employment, 800-802. 
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Guaranteed Wage—Con. 


Canada— 

guaranteed minimum annyal wage for 
steelworkers recommended at meeting 
between Department of Reconstruction 
and United Steelworkers of America, 
‘1079. 

cost of guaranteed wage paid to longshore- 
men given by Minister of Labour in 
review of man-power program, 625. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R. 1477-78. 

decisions of N.W.L.B., 1455, 1779. 

establishment of minimum yearly wage for 
all employed persons recommended by 
Brand) 1.0363: 

Ont.: establishment of minimum yearly wage 

for all employed persons recommended 

by L..and 0.0... 253! 

Zealand: guaranteed weekly wage in 

essential undertakings, 1418. 

United Kingdom: guaranteed weekly wage 
and “wet-time” pay plan in building 
industry, 1417; establishment of guar- 
anteed weekly wage proposed by 
TUG. Lo96: 

U.S.A.: analysis of guaranteed employment 
and annual wage provisions, 1266; 
study of guaranteed annual wage 
ordered by President Roosevelt; survey 
of plans by Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
451; plan of shipbuilding union, 615. 


New 


Guatemala: 


application for re-admission to membership 
in I.L.0., 1419; re-admission, 1604. 


Hairdressing Establishments: 


See Agreements; Apprenticeship; 
Shops. 


Halifax Shipyards Limited: 


report of I.D.1.C. in dispute between Hali- 
fax Shipyards, Limited, and its em- 
ployees, 344-45. 


Handicapped Workers: 


employment of disabled_ persons discussed 
at 95th session of Governing Body of 
T.L.0., 945. 

preparation of I.L.0. study on physical and 
industrial rehabilitation of disabled 
workers urged by Employment Com- 
mittee of Governing Body, 555, 

Canada— 

establishment of Dominion-Provincial Occu- 
pational Rehabilitation Service pro- 
posed by Federal Government in brief 
to Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction, 1289. 

placement of disabled veterans in peace- 
time employment outlined in state- 
ment issued by Prime Minister, 810. 


Barber 


employers’ plans for placement of veterans, . 


1603-4. 

plan of Pacific Mills Limited, for rein- 
statement of company’s returned ser- 
vicemen, 1415. 

workmen’s compensation for war veterans 
epee military disability pension, 


recommendation of Royal Commission on 


Veterans’ Qualifications re Quebec 
legislation, 796. 

remarks of Supervisor of Special Place- 
ments at conference of National and 


Regional Employment Committees, 75. 
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Handicapped Workers—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

summary of paper on rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons in industry, 189. 

function of Employment Service described 
by Minister of Labour in review of 
man-power situation, 623; reference in 
radio address, 1087. 

lower wage rates for handicapped workers 
in pulp and paper industry, 550. 

N.S.: recommendation of Royal Commission 
on Provincial Development and _ re- 
habilitation, 1261. 

Ont.: Dominion-provincial co-operation in 
training of disabled veterans urged by 
O20. FOr) bat woaes 

Australia: provisions of Re-establishment and 
Employment Act, 1743-44; report on 
vocational guidance ffor’ disabled 
veterans in N.S.W., 811. 

United Kingdom: provisions of Disabled Per- 

sons (Employment) Act, 262; registra- 

tion of disabled persons under Act, 

1609; measures for permanent re- -settle- 

ment in employment of disabled workers 

outlined in White Paper, 270. 

comparative study of job performance 
by physically impaired and able-bodied 
workers employed in services’ depart- 

ments, 1447. 


U.S.A:3 


Harmegnies, Rene, Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National): 


resignation as C.C.C.L. representative on 
Board, 1274. . 


Hon. John, 
Columbia: 


remarks at Dominion-Provincial Conference 
on Reconstruction, 1299. 


Hart, Premier of British 


Harvesting: 


Canada— 

activities under Dominion-provincial farm 
labour program, 19, 1420. 

exchange of threshing equipment and crews 
under reciprocal.arrangement between 
United States and Canada, 805. 

activities reviewed by Associate Director 
(Agriculture) at meeting of N-.S.S. 
Administration Board, 250-51. 

transfer of farm workers during 1945, 
1082. 

assistance of soldier workers under Farm 
Duty Plan during 1944, 269. 

assistance of Indians in farm labour short- 
age, 128. 

report on western harvest excursion, 1750. 

plans for labour transference reviewed at 
Dominion-Provincial Western Farm 
Labour Conference, 806-7. 

labour requirements of seasonal industries 
outlined by Minister of Labour in re- 
view of man-power situation, 623. 


Haythorne, G. V., Associate Director, National 
Selective Service (Agriculture): 


remarks at meeting of N.S.S. Administra- 
tration Board on agricultural labour 
supply, 250. 


Hazardous Occupations: 
See Occupational Hazards. 
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Health: 


Canada— 

- Federal Government proposals for national 
health program submitted to Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruc- 
tion—basie principles of scheme, 1284; 
planning and organization grant, health 
insurance, health grants, construction 
of hospitals, and other proposals, 1285; 
cost to Federal Government of benefits 
under proposed plan, 1286. 


establishment of Veterans Health and Occu- 
pational Centre, 1412. 


medical examinations and health insurance 
plans contained in agreements in pulp 
and paper industry, 551-52. 


decisions of N.W.L.B. re sick leave plans, 
1633; sick benefits, 148-49, 1785; sick- 
ness and accident insurance plan, 1785. 


summary of report on time loss in industry 
prepared by United Steelworkers of 
America, 585. 


recommendation of C.C. of L., 642. 


Alta.: legislative recommendations of Federa- 
tion of Labour, 936. 


B.C.: annual health examination of all 
workers engaged in food preparation, 
and compulsory rest periods for all 
workers in retail merchandising indus- 
try, sought by 1..and LCs (255: 


provisions of Physical Fitness Act, 
998. 


recommendation of Committee on Re- 
construction, 445. 


Ont.: amendments in Public Health Act, 
1698; financial assistance for physical 
fitness projects provided under Depart- 
ment of Education Act, 1608; summary 
of 19th annual report of Department 
of Health, 784; legislative recommenda- 
tions of C.C. of L., 935; enactment of 
National Bill urged by T. and L.C., 
Pave 

PBas: 
governing food handlers in hotels, res- 
taurants, other public eating places, 
packing plants, processing houses, etc., 


Man.: 
N.B.: 


medical examinations for hotel and 
restaurant employees urged by C.C.C.L., 
1593. 


Australia: summary of JI.L.0. report on pro- 
tection from radioactive paints, 1598; 
regulations for control of harmful gases, 
fumes and dust, published by I.L.0., 
1598; recommendations re avoidance 
of fatigue in industry, 264; regula- 
tions governing safety and health of 
foundry workers in N.S.W., 1832. 


United Kingdom: industrial health measures 
reviewed in annual report of Factories 
Inspector (1943), 602. 


number of pre-payment medical care 
organizations (with membership), 474; 
report of W.P.B. on industrial con- 
servation of eyesight, 615; health-bene- 
fit plans under collective bargaining, 
1446; physical impairment and _ jo 
performance by workers in services’ 
departments, 1447; bulletin on sick- 
Sky provisions in union agreements, 
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Que.: 


US.A.: 


provision under Public Health Act 
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Health Insurance: 


Canada— 
Dominion Government proposal for national 
scheme submitted to Dominion-Provin- 
See Conference on Reconstruction, 
recommendation of C.C.C.L., 644. 
recommendation of C.C. of L., 642. 
national scheme urged by affiliated unions 
of C.C. of L. and T. and L.C., 1414. 
enactment of National Bill urged by T. and 
Tae Gohs 
decision of N.W.L.B. re sickness and acci- 
dent insurance plan, 1785. 
BG. recommendation of Federation of 
Labour in legislative proposal before 
government-labour committee, 787, 942. 


Man.: legislative recommendations of T. and 
eC: 2a: 

Ont.: enactment of National Bill urged by T. 
andeL.C:, 252: 

Que.: passage ‘of Act to repeal Act to con- 


stitute Health Insurance Commission, 
1529; compulsory legislation opposed by 
C.C.C. T.,. 1998. 


Sask.: recommendations of Health Services 
Survey Commission, 7. 
U.S.A.: Bill to establish national program 


introduced in Congress, 814. 


Health League of Canada: 
annual conference, 1752. 


Health Services: 


Sask.— 

provisions of Act defining classes of persons 
who may receive health services to be 
paid for by Department of Public: 
Health, 353; amendment in Act, 1002; 
amendment in Municipal Medical and 
Hospital Services Act re payment of 
tax, 1002; recommendations of Health 
Services Survey Commission, 7. 


A. A., Unemployment 
Commission: 
technical adviser to Canadian government 


representative at 94th session of Gov- 
erning Body of I.L.0., 1, 555. 


Hereford, Harry, Director of Planning, 
Matiaoal Selective Service: 
remarks at meeting of Administration 
Board on organization of N.S.S., 247. 


Heaps, Insurance 


High Employment: 
See Employment Policy. 


Highways: 
Man.— 
recommendations of T. and L.C. re High- 
way Traffic Act, 254. 
Ont.: improvement and extension of provindal 
highways urged by C.C. of L., 935. 


Hillman, Sydney, Congress of Industrial 


Organizations: 
remarks as C.I.O. delegate to World Trade 


Union Conference on basis for estab- 
lishment of World’ Federation, 559. 


Hockey: 


Canada— 
removal of restrictions on Canadians play- 
ing hockey in the United States, 1422. 
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Hoists: 
See Elevators. 


Holidays: 
Canada— ; 

provisions of agreements in pulp and paper 
industry, 548-49. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 55, 685, 702, 
716417; 1141, 1645,' 1661, 1315. 

decisions of N.W.L.B. re statutory holidays, 
143, 278, 283, 660, 661, 1115-16, 1778, 
E781, E183, 1789. 

Alta.: legislative recommendation of Federa- 
tion of Labour re statutory holidays, 
936. 

B.C.: new orders under Shops Regulation and 
Weekly Half-Holiday Act, “1698, 1844; 
exemption of motor vehicle shops from 
certain provisions of Act, 1350; holli- 
days proclaimed under Factory Act, 
1844. 

Australia: regulations under Annual Holi- 
days Act (1944), in N.S.W., 943. 


Home Aide Service: 
Canada— 
development of plan under N.E.S., 1623. 


Home Work: 
Ont.— 
~ abolition of all home work recommended by 
qyeand 1.6.) 25a: 
Que.: petition fails for injunction against 
homework in dress industry, 922. 
U.S.A.: abolition of homework advocated by 
eleventh National Conference on 
Labour Legislation, 200. 


Homes: 
See Housing. 


Hospitalization: 
Canada— a 
referred to in reports of Boards of Concilia- 
tion under W.L.R.R., 687. 
free hospitalization for maternity 
patients sought by Federation of Labour 
in legislative proposal before govern- 
ment-labour committee, 797. 
N.S.: free hospitaligation for maternity cases 
recommended by C.C. of L., 934. 
recommendations of Health Services 
Survey Commission, 7; amendment in 
Municipal Medical and Hospital Ser- 
vices Act re payment of tax, 1002. 
U.S.A.: health-benefit plans under collective 
bargaining, 1446-47; number of pre- 
payment medical care organizations 
(with membership), 474. 


Hospitals: 
Canada— 
provision of low-interest loans to provinces 
for expansion of hospital facilities pre- 
posed by Federal Government in brief 
submitted to Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference on Reconstruction, 1285. 
‘construction of veterans’ hospitals, 1762. 
top labour priority in construction program 
described by Minister of Labour in 
review of man-power situation, 623-24. 
N.E.S. survey of opportunities for pre-em- 
_ ployment training of women as hospital 
ward aides, 1120. 


B.C.: 


Sask.: 


Hospitals—C on. 


Canada—Con. 

Ont.: maintenance of public hospitals as 
public utilities by provincial govern- 
ment recommended by T. and L.C., 252. 

Que.: Court dismisses claim for damages by 
hospital worker for hernia, 1011. 


Hotels and Restaurants: 


Canada— 
N.E.S.: survey of opportunities for pre- 

employment training of waitresses, 1121. 

Alta.: inclusion of restaurant employees under 
Hours of Work Act recommended by 
Federation of Labour, 936. 

B.C.: provisions of Order under Female 

Minimum Wage Act governing hotel 

and catering industry, 915; regulation 

under. Act, 1698. 

new regulations under Minimum Wage 

Act, 771. 


Man.: 


‘Hours of Labour: 


application in Canada of I.L.0. Draft Con- 
vention (No. 67) and Recommendations 
(Nos. 64, 65 and 66) concerning hours 
of work and rest periods in road 
transport, 801, 802. 

maximum 40-hour week without loss of pay 
urged by Committee on Post-War Re- 
construction at World Trade Union 
Conference, 559. 

Canada— 

Federal Government seeks ratification of 
J.L.O. convention re statistics of hours 
of work, 1604. 

discontinuance of Dominion wartime regula- 
tions affecting provincial jurisdiction 
over hours of work, proposed in Federal 
Government brief submitted to Domin- 
ion-Provincial Conference on Recon- 
struction, 1289. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 55, 60, 301, 
313, 507, 509, 511, 684, 858, 1142, 1191, 
1498, 1644-46, 1648, 1659, 1809, 1815. 

analytical study of collective agreements in 
pulp and paper industry—operation of 
plants, tour workers, 545; day workers, 
day of rest, overtime, 546; work on 
Sundays and holidays, 548. 

return to normal working hours in war 
industries encouraged by Department 
of Labour, 1269. 

recommendation of report on time loss in 
industry, 585. 

administration of Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act (1935) re employment 
on western defence projects, 1413. ~ 

study of provincial labour standards issued 
by Department of Labour, 1083. 

eight-hour day for prisoners of war em- 
ployed on farms in Western Canada, 
806. 

regulations under Ontario Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act reviewed 
at C.M.A. conference, 1071. 

suggested shift periods under Home Aide 
Service, 1623. 

Lever Brothers 40-hour week plan, 272-73. 

shorter work week without pay reduction: 
requested by certain locals of Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America, 612. 
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Hours of Labour—Con. Hours of Labour—Con. 
Canada—Con. Ont—Con. 


decisions of N.W.L.B. ve hours of labour, 
30-31, 32-33, 144, 146, 275, 280, 470, 650, 
652, 817, 1108, 1113, 1115-16, 1312, 1316, 
1632; 1634, 1779, 1785. 

decisions of N.W.L.B. re payment of night 
shift differential, 142, 278, 655, 1111, 
13138, 1451, 1457, 1633, 1638, 1783. 

40-hour week on 48-hour pay base requested 
by affiliated unions of C.C. of L. and T. 

\ and L.C., 1413. 

T. and L.C. urges incorporation of I.L.0. 
draft convention and recommendation 
on hours and manning of ships under 
Canada Shipping Act, 638; adoption of 
40-hour work week, 637, 1405; and 
reduced working hours, 1405. 

recommendation of United Steelworkers of 
America, 1079. 


Alta.: amendments in Calgary Charter re 


closing hours of garages and gasoline 
service stations, 1202, amendment in 
Female Minimum Wage Act, 1004. 


Hours of Work Act— 


Order No. 28 (exemption of workers in 
logging, lumbering and railway ties in- 
dustries from provisions of Act re- 
quiring weekly rest day), 1843; Regu- 
lation 28A (lumbering, logging and 
railway tie industries), 1843; No. 32 
{exemption of elevator repair crews), 
767; No. 33 (limitation of hours of 
labour of coal miners employed above 
ground, 915; amendments in Act re 
overtime and rest periods, 1200; inclu- 
sion of truck and taxi drivers, and 
restaurant employees under Act recom- 
mended by Federation of Labour, 936. 


B.C.: non-adoption of Bill to amend Coal 


Mines Regulation Act, 1204; amend- 
ments in Fire Department Hours of 
Labour Act, 1203; outline of proposed 
legislation (Fire Departments Hours 
of Labour Act Amendment Act, 1945), 
1742; regulations under Female Mini- 
mum Wage Act governing telephone 
and telegraph occupations, 767; en- 
-forcement of minimum 44-hour week 
in automotive industry urged by T. 
and~ L.C.,-.255. 


Hours of Work Act— 


exemption of workers in canning, preserving, 
drying or packing of fresh fruit or vege- 
tables, 916; Regulation 30 (lumbering 
industry), 1698. 
Man.: schedule of wage rates and maximum 
hours for public and certain private 
construction workers, 1004-7; regula- 
tions under Fair Wages Act governing 
barbering trade, 1532; new regulations 
under Minimum Wage Act, 770-72; 
recommendations of T. and L.C. re 
attainment of post-war employment 
program, 254. 


N.S.: amendment in “Hours of Work” clause 


in orders under Minimum Wage Board, 
103: 

Ont.: regulations under Hours of Work and 
Vacations With Pay Act, 1698, 1844; 
application of Act to essential and war 
industries, 1607; amendments in Act 
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recommended by T. and L.C., 253; 
amendment in Fire Departments Act, 
1697; annual report of Department 
of Labour (1944), 1264. 


Que.: enactment of 48-hour week for all 
wage-earners sought by C.C.C.L., 1593. 
Sask.: amendments in City Act, 1001; amended 
provisions of Fire Departments Platoon 
Act, 1001; exemptions under One Day’s 
Rest in Seven Act, 1001; new provi- 
sions under Town Act re “exempted 
merchandise”, 1001. 
Yukon Territory: amendments in mining 
Ordinance, 1842. , 
Australia: long working hours as cause of 
industrial fatigue, 264. 
Peru: ratification of I.L.0. conventions, 1612. 
United Kingdom: 40-hour week favoured by 
T.U.C., 1595; urges improved working 
~ conditions in report on post-war policy 
of trade unions, 8; reduction in hours 
of employment during 1943 indicated 
pp report of Factories Inspector, 


U.S.A.: reduction of standard work week 
proposed in Congress, 1084; recom- 
mendations of eleventh National Con- 
ference on Labour Legislation, 199- 
200; recommendations of Conference re 
juvenile employment, 200; demands of 
U.M.W.A., 453; studies of the effects 
of long hours in metal working plants, 
1423; state laws on employment of 
school children, 1847; 35-hour work 
plan of shipbuilding union to stabilize 
post-war employment, 615. 

Japan: report on labour conditions, 1620. 


Houseworkers: 
See Domestic Workers. 


Housing: 
Canada— 


summary of government legislation in aid 
of housing, 1769-70. 

proposal of removal of rental and occu- 
pancy controls, and establishment of 
comprehensive program, urged by Fed- 
eral Government in brief submitted to 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on Re- 
construction, 1289-90; remarks of Hon. 

Douglas, Premier of Saskatch- 

ewan, 1303; establishment of sub-con- 
ference to deal with proposals, 1305. 

program outlined in White Paper on 
Employment and Income, 617, 620. 

situation reviewed by Minister of Labour, 
1762. 

appointment of inter-departmental com- 
mittee on housing, 797 

release of army personnel to relieve man- 
power shortages in construction of 
houses, 1278-79. 

construction of veterans’ hospitals and 
housing, 1762. 

emergency shelter regulations reviewed in 
annual report of W.P.T.B., 599; situa- 
tion reviewed in quarterly report, 1097; 
other activities, 1885. 

post-war housing discussed at annual con- 
vention of Maritime Labour Institute, 
815. 
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Housing—C on. 
Canada—Con. 


survey of Canadian homes directed by 
Lever Brothers, Limited, 1100. 

reduction in rentals of houses built by 
Wartime Housing urged by C.C.C.L., 
645; other recommendations, 1592. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 642. 

recommendations of T. and L.C. re National 
Housing Act, slum clearance, and pro- 
vision of labour code, 637. 

Alta.: enactment of Alberta Housing Associa- 
tion Act, 1203; replacement of sections 
of Edmonton Charter by new clauses 
to bring under National Housing Act 
projects undertaken under Dominion 
Housing Act, 1203; enactment of Na- 
tional Housing Loans Act (Alberta), 
1203; application of provisions of 
mechanics’ Lien Act to land and_pre- 
mises mortgaged under National Hous- 
ing Act, 1203; legislative recommenda- 
tion of Federation of Labour, 936. 

Man.: summary of report “Town and Com- 
munity Planning” prepared by _ Post- 
War Reconstruction Committee, 256. 

N.S.: immediate housing survey urged by 
C.C.+ o£, 4934: 

Ont.: provisions of Veterans’ Housing Act 
(1945), 1697; amendments in Com- 
panies Act, Insurance Act, and Loan 
and Trust Corporation Act, 1697; estab- 
lishment of Housing Commission recom- 
mended by C.C. of L., 935; establish- 
ment of Housing Commission urged 
by T. and L.C., 253. . 

Sask.: new sections under City Act and Town 
Act re Wartime Housing Limited, 
1002. ‘ 

United Kingdom: summary of White Paper 
on Housing, 813-14; White Paper on 
Statistics Relating to the War Effort 
of the United Kingdom, 15-16—cur- 
tailment of erection, repair and main- 
tenance of dwellings, number of houses 
damaged by enemy action; resolution 
of 2.0, 1596: 

See also Community Planning; 
Clearance. 


Slum 


Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act 
(United Kingdom): 
provision for erection of temporary houses, 
813. 


Howe, Hon. C. D., Minister of Reconstruction 
and Munitions and Supply: 


statement (with tables) on Canada’s war 
production record, 11-13. 

presentation to Parliament of White Paper 
on Employment and Income, 616-20. 

presents Federal Government proposals to 
Dominion-Provineial Conference on Re- 
construction, 1305. 

outlines plans for continued war production 
during war with Japan, 791. 

requests co-operation of labour organiza- 
tions in formulation of departmental 
policies, 620. 

issues joint statement on encouragement of 
labour-management production commit- 
tees, 1-2. 

announces new regulations governing pri- 
ority on coal deliveries, 538. 

on civilian production of automobiles for 
essential users, 792. ‘ 


INDEX 


Howe, Hon. C. D., Minister of Reconstruction 
and Munitions and Supply—Con. 


receives delegation of C.C. of L. at present- 
ation of Dominion-legislative program, 
1406, 1407... z 

remarks at presentation of Dominion legis- 
lative programs of C.C. of L., 643; 
of T. and L.C., 639; at meeting with 
United Steelworkers of America, 1079. 


Hudson, H. C., Supervisor of Special Place- 
ments, — Unemployment Insurance 
Commission: 


remarks re handicapped workers, at con- 
ference of National and Regional Em- 
ployment Committees, 75. 

summary of paper on rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons in industry, 189. 


Ice: 
Canada— : 
labour requirements in ice industry out- 
lined by Minister of Labour in review 
of man-power situation, 624. 


Iceland: 


application for membership in I.L.0., 949; 
re-admission to membership, 1604. 


Ilsley, Hon. J. L., Minister of Finance: 

presents Federal Government proposals to 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 

‘ Reconstruction, 1305. 

issues joint statement on amendment to 
Wartime Salaries Order, 4-5. 

on wartime controls, 1088, 1883. 

remarks at presentation of Dominion legis- 
lative programs of C.C. of L., 643; 
of TT. sand. 1n@., 63931405. 


Immigration: 
See Migration and Settlement. 


Imports: 
See Trade. 


Incentive Production Bonus: 
See Incentive Wage Plans. 


Incentive Wage Plans: 
Canada— ; 

statistical statement by Minister of Labour 
on applications for wage incentive 
plans under national and regional war 
labour boards, 1766. 

adoption of incentive production bonus plan 
Hay ata in decision of N.W.L.B., 

decisions of N.W.L.B. re, 31, 459, 649, 651, 
652, 824, 1112, 1452, 1455, 1456, 1631. 

plan of Lever Brothers Limited, 272. 


Income: 
Canada— 
summary of White Paper on Employment 
and Income, 616-20. 
See also Wages. 


Income Security: 


application in Canada of I.L.0. recom- 
mendations (Nos. 67 and 68) concern- 
ing income security for persons dis- 
charged from armed forces and assimil- 
ated services, and from war employ- 
ment, 800-02. \ 
See also Social Security. 
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Income Tax: 


Canada— 

proposals of Federal Government sub- 
mitted to Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence on Reconstruction, 1292-93; 
remarks of Hon. George Drew, Premier 
of Ontario, 1294. 

exemption of veterans’ training allowances 
from income tax, 522. 

extension of order governing income tax 
adjustments for persons from abroad 
engaged in essential war work, 191. 

Eiounone under Family Allowances Act, 
Zak, 

provisions of Order re elimination of dupli- 
cation of benefits under family allow- 
ances, 1206. 

recommendations of National Co-operative 
Union, 1752. 

exemptions urged by C.C.C.L., 1592; other 
recommendations, 645. 

legislative recommendation of T. and L.C., 
1405; re Income War Tax Act, 638. 

recommendations of affiliated unions of 
C.C. of L. and T. and L.C., 1414. 

United Kingdom: exemption under proposed 

Bill providing for family allowances, 
812. 


Indians: 


Canada— 
payment of allowances 
Allowances Act, 271. 
assistance in agriculture, 19, 128, 454, 805. 
B.C.: voting and franchise for native 
Indians recommended by Federation of 
Labour in legislative proposal before 
government-labour committee, 797. 


under Family 


Indigenous Workers: 


application in Canada of J.L.0. Draft 
Conventions (Nos. 64 and 65) and 
Recommendations (Nos. 58 and 59), 
801, 802. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 

of Ontario: 

annual convention, 612-13. 

issues statement on accident and com- 
pensation figures for first six months 
of 1945, 1219. 

publication of lectures. on 
accidents, 1612. 


industrial 


Industrial Boards: 
United Kingdom— 
recommendations of T.U.C. in report on 
post-war policy of trade unions, 8. 


Industria! Committees: 


establishment of international committees 
in various industries by Governing 
Body of I.L.0., 1, 555, 948. 

meeting of I..0. committees of coal 
mining and inland transport indus- 
tries, 1605; Canadian representation 
on, 1746. 


Industrial Councils: 


Canada— 
remarks of Pat Conroy at presentation of 
Dominion legislative program of C.C. of 
L., 642. 
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Industrial Councils—C on. 


Canada—Con. 
establishment in all industries requested 
by C.C. of L., 640, 1406; by affiliated 
unions of C.C. of L. and T. and L.C., 
1414. 
referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 500. 


Industrial Diseases: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Industrial Disputes: 


Canada— 

(Industrial disputes are listed in detail 
under the following heads: Concilia- 
tion and Labour Act; National War 
Labour Board; Strikes and Lockouts; 
Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions.) 

appointment of Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissions to investigate situations 
in transition period provided under 
new Order, 1603. 

effect of W.L.R.R. in reducing time loss 
from industrial disputes, 123. 

conciliation proceedings under W.L.R.R. 
during 1944, 795. 

‘number of industrial disputes settled under 
W.L.R.R. during period March, 1944, 
to November 28, 1945, 1754. 

number of disputes arising from union 
requests for union security and check- 
off clauses investigated by Boards of 
Conciliation during 1944, 138. 

remarks of Minister of Labour in review 
of wartime activities. of the Depart- 
ment, 1760. 

arbitration provisions of collective agree- 
ments in pulp and paper industry, 
554; grievance procedure, 553. 

report of I.D.1.C. in dispute between 
Halifax Shipyards, Limited, Halifax, 
and its employees, 344-45. 

agreement reached between Montreal Tram- 


ways Company and its employees, 
986-87. 

B.C.: statistics for 1944, 1741. 

N.B.: provisions of Labour Relations Act 


(1945), 1694; no serious disputes 
during 1944 recorded in annual report 
of Department of Labour, 445. 

N.S.: report of I.D.I.C. in dispute between 
Halifax Shipyards, Limited, Halifax, 
and its employees, 344-45; recom- 
mendations of Royal Commission on 
Provincial Development and Rehabili- 
tation concerning settlement of indus- 
trial disputes, 1261. 

Ont.: report of Board of Arbitration in 
dispute between Canada _ Packers 
Limited, Toronto, and employees, 1508- 
14; annual report of Department of 
Labour, 1264. 


Que.: “speed-up” of procedure under Trade 
- Disputes Act recommended by C.C.C.L., 
441; longshoremen win appeal in union 
dispute, 1536. 
Sask.: provision for establishment of con- 


ciliation boards under Trade Union 
Act, 1207. 

U.S.A.: agreement between rival unions of 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
reached by N.L.R.B. following repre- 
sentation votes, 262. 

Palestine: review of wartime labour disputes, 


1418. 
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Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission: 


report of Commission in dispute between 
Halifax Shipyards, Limited, Halifax, 
and its employees, 344-45. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act: 


reversion of W.L.R.R. to certain procedure 
under I.D.I. Act, sien by T. and 
L.C., 636. 


Industrial Employment: 
See Employment; Man-power. 


Industrial Hygiene: 


Ont.— 
summary of 19th annual report of Depart- 
ment of Health, 784. 


Industrial Mobilization Survey: 


Canada— 

_ Dolicy and procedure outlined by Associate 
Director (Mobilization) at meeting of 
N.S.S. Administration Board, 249, "251. 

reduced number of civilians on postpone- 
ment in war industries indicated in 
survey results, 2. 


Industrial Music: 
See Music in Industry. 


Industrial Production Co-operation Board: 

conference, 126-27. 

address on “Labour-Management Co-opera- 
tion” given by executive secretary at 
employer-employee conference of C.M.A., 
1073 

number of labour-management: production 
committees on record as at December 
31, 1944, 1; as at March 31, 1945, 450; 
as at September 30, 1945, 1415. 

number of labour-management production 
committees reported by Minister of 
Labour in review of wartime activities 
of the Department, 1760. 

issues brochure entitled “Partners in Pro- 
duction”, 937. 

appointment of Alfred Charpentier, Presi- 
dent, C.C.C.L., to Advisory Committee; 
employers’ representatives; other labour 
representatives, 258. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 1593. 


Industrial Reconversion: 
See Reconversion. 


Industrial Relations: 
Alta.— 


amendments in Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1290. 
See also Labour Relations. 


Industrial Research: 
See Research. 


~ 


Industrial Selection and Release Board: 


establishment and functions, 810-11. 
membership of board and committees, 1077- 


functions described by Minister of Labour 
in review of wartime activities of the 
Department, 1756, 1757; tabular report, 


1766-67. 
activities described by Chief Enforcement 
Officer, N.S.S., at C.M.A. conference, 


1073-74. 


Industrial Selection and Release Board—Con. 


establishment of Government Services 
Selection and Release Committee to 
make recommendations to Board con-- 
cerning employment of veterans in 
Government service, 1205. 

amendment in procedure governing release 
of army personnel for essential civilian 
employment, 1279; number of release 
applications approved, 1279. 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta): 
agreements, 1523. 


Industrial Standards Act (Manitoba): 
agreements, 1522, 1681. 


Industrial Standards Act (New Brunswick): 


administration by Department of Labour, 
445. 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia): 


agreements, 1680. 

commendation of Royal Commission on Pro- 
vincial Development and Rehabilita- 
tion, 1261. 


Industrial Standards Act (Ontario): 


“agreements, 1521, 1680. 

application of Act to clothing industry 
valid—Privy Council refuses leave to 
appeal, 919. 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan): 
agreements, 1523. 


Industrial Statistics: 


See Employment and Industrial Statistics; ~ 
Statistics. 


Industrial Welfare: 


Canada— ~ ~* 

statistical statement by Minister of Labour 
on applications for welfare plans under 
national and regional war labour 
boards, 1766. 

safety, health and other welfare plans con- 
tained in agreements in pulp and paper 
industry, 551-52. 

establishment of Departmental Committee 
on Post-War Training to co-ordinate 
training and placement of war workers, 
265. ’ 

Health League Conference on 
health, 1752. 

applications for incentive plans given in 
tabular report of N.W.L.B. on wage 
statistics, 647. 


industrial 


Alta.: holidays with pay for all Fk, ac in 
coal mining industry provided under 
Labour Welfare Act, 915. 

Man.: establishment and functions of plant 
safety committees, 446. 

Australia: government reports on successful 


use of music in factories, 22-24. 

United Kingdom: industrial health and welfare 
measures reviewed in annual report of 
Factories Inspector (1943), 603. 

U.S.A.: number of industrial pre-payment 
medical care organizations (with mem- 
bership), 474; health-benefit plans 
under collective bargaining, 1446; wage 
increases and other demands of U.M.- 
W.A., 453. 
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Inflation: 


Canada— 
review of stabilization policies (with tables) 
given by Minister of Labour, 1760, 
1765, 1766. 
U.S.A.: protective measures urged under Gov- 
ernment wage-price policy, 1624-26. 


Inland Transport: 
See Transport. 


Instalment Buying: 


Canada— i 
maintenance of restriction on consumer 
Strate by W.P.T.B., urged by C.C.C.L., 
92. 


Instruments: 


Canada— 
cutback in production of instruments and 
signals devices, 791. 


Insurance: 


Canada— 

summary of provisions of Veterans’ Insur- 
ance Act, 450. 

applications for veterans’ insurance received 
during 6-month period, 1274. 

guarantees to life insurance companies under 
provisions of National Housing Act, 
(1944), 1770. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 

‘ ciliation under W.L.R.R., 53, 687. 

N.S.: compulsory accident insurance for all 
bus and tramcar travellers recommended 
by C.C. of L., 934. 

Peru: ratification of I.L.0. conventions re 
sickness, old-age, invalidity, and_ sur- 
vivors’ insurance (industry), 1612. 

See also Group Insurance; Health Insur- 
ance; Sickness Insurance; Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development: 


activities endorsed in Canadian White Paper 
on Hmployment and Income, 617. 

Bretton Woods proposals approved by Em- 
ployment Committee at 94th session of 
Governing Body, 555. 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 


Workers: 


promote instruction in electronics, 1027. 


International Industrial Committees: 
See Industrial Committees. 


International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations): 

relationship between Canada and the I.L.O. 
Eat a of Minister of Labour, 622, 
1764. - 

application in Canada of draft conventions 
and recommendations, 800-02. 

Canada seeks ratification of conventions re 
accident protection for workers load- 
ing or unloading ships; statistics of 
wages and hours of work,’ 1604. 

implementation of Minimum Age (Indus- 
try) convention (revised) by P.E.I. 
provincial statute, 1841. 

Peru ratifies 11 conventions, 1612. 


International Labour Organization (League 


of Nations )—Con. 


consolidation of conventions and recom- 
mendations under Canada Shipping Act 
urged by T. and L.C., 638. 
recommendation of C.C. of L., 641-42. 
Factory Safety Code Committee to meet in 
Montreal, 949. 
model safety code for factories drafted by 
Correspondence Committee on Accident 
Prevention, 1753. 
Governing Body— 
structure and functions, 944. 
proceedings of 94th session—Canadian rep- 
resentation, 1, 555; employment policy, 
international industrial committees, 
555; report of Joint Maritime Com- 
mission, Italy and the I.L.0., next 
meeting, and agenda, 556. ) 
resolutions adopted at meeting in London, 
England, 260. 
election of Paul Martin as chairman of 
- committee, 123. 
report of Joint Maritime Commission 
adopted, 556. 
reference of Minister of Labour to repre- 
sentation at 94th session, 622. 
Bretton-Woods proposals approved’ by 
Employment Committee, 555. 
proceedings of 95th session—first meeting 
of Governing Body held in Canada, 799, 
944-51. 
statement of Minister of Labour, 949; of 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 950. 
admission of Iceland and Italy to mem- 
bership in JI.L.0O., discussed, 948, 949. 
application of Guatamala for re-admission 
to membership, 1419. 
application for admission of Italy placed 
on agenda, 556. 
approves representation of Federal States 
at International Labour Conference, 
949, and reconstitution of Permanent 
Agricultural Committee, 949. 
report of Committee on Constitutional 
Questions, 946-47. 


Twenty-fifth Conference— 
texts of draft conventions and recommenda- 
tions adopted at 25th and 26th sessions 
of Conference, tabled in House of 
Commons, 1273. 


Twenty-sizth Conference— 
texts of draft conventions and recommenda- 
tions adopted at 25th and 26th sessions 
of Conference, tabled in House of 
Commons, 1273. 
reference of Minister of Labour to repre- 
sentation at 26th session in Phila- 
delphia, 622. 
Twenty-seventh Conference— 
agenda, etc., 556, 948, 1085, 1419, 1604. 
Canadian delegation, 1409. 
International Youth Charter drafted at 
preparatory meeting held in Montreal, 
1085. 
approval of Canadian price control policy, 


‘Employment Committee— 


meeting in London, England; report, 555; 
in Quebec, 945. 
Preparatory Technical Maritime Conference— 
meeting in London, England, 948. 
Canadian delegation, 1604. 
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International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations)—Con. 


International Industrial Committees— 
decision to set up committees in seven 
industries, 555; considered at Quebec 
meeting of Governing Body, 948. 
meeting of industrial committees of _ coal 
mining and inland transport industries, 
1605; Canadian representation, 1746. 


Publications and Reports— 

reports prepared for submission to Paris 
Conference, 1419, 1445. 

I.L.0. Year Book on Labour 
(1943-44), 1596. 

control of harmful gases, fumes and dust 
in Australia, 1598. 

protection from radioactive 
Australian factories, 1598. 

report on work of Chinese co-operatives 
in wartime, 1419. 


Statistics 


paints in 


International Monetary Fund: 


activities endorsed in Canadian White 
Paper on Employment and Income, 
a hea 

Bretton Woods proposals approved by 
Employment Committee at 94th session 
of Governing Body, 555. 


International Nickel Company, Limited: 


rescission of orders authorizing employment 
of women in mining occupations, 1603, 
1843. 


Intimidation: 
Canada— 
number of plants in pulp and paper industry 
in which union refrains from intimida- 
tion or coercion against employees to 
induce membership, 543. 
views expressed at C.M.A. convention on 
right of employers to speak to employees 
ré unionization, 1069, 1071. 
referred to in reports of Boards of Concilia- 
tion under W.L.R.B., 58, 62, 487, 488. 
N.B.: prohibited under provisions of Labour 
Relations Act (1945), 1694-95. 
Iron: 


international industrial committees in iron 
and steel industry established by Gov- 
erning Body of I.L.0O., 555. 
Canada— 
analytical study of union status in collective 
agreements in the iron and steel in- 
dustry (1945), 1426-44, 1613. 
N.S.: recommendations of Royal Commission 
on Provincial Development and Re- 
habilitation, 1261. 


Italy: 
re-admission to membership in 1L.0., 556, 
948, 1604. 
Japanese: 
report on labour conditions in Japan, 
1620. 
Canada— 


Minister of Labour on employment in agri- 
culture, 454. 

employment at civilian work, 19, 20, 267, 
623, 624, 805. 

government policy reviewed by Minister of 
Labour, 1762-63. 

changes in regulations governing movement, 
placement and care of evacuated per- 
sons, 1607. 


Japanese—Con. 


Alta.: removal of Japanese from province 
seauested by Federation of Labour, 


Job Analysis: 


select list of references on job analysis in 
Canada, Great Britain and the United 
States, available in the Library of the 
Canadian Department of Labour, 605-6. 
Job Instruction Training: 
Canada— 
benefits outlined in review of supervisory 
traiming plan or CV TS Tipp. 
activities under C.V.T., 723. 


Job Methods Training: 


Canada— 
activities under OV-T., (23: 
benefits outlined in review of supervisory 
training under C.V.T., 1755. 


sob Relations Training: 


Canada— 
benefits outlined in review of supervisory 
training under C.V.T., 1755. 
activities under C.V.T., 723. 


Job Safety Training: 


Canada— 
benefits outlined in review of supervisory 
traimingeplan of ©. V.T.,..1755; 


Job Training: 
Canada— 
provision of job training by crn plewaes 


recommended by United Steelworkers 
of America, 1079. 


Joint Committees: 


joint committee with C.I.O. 
British T.U.C., 1609. 
See also Mutual Interest Boards. 


set up by 


Joint Council: 


See National Joint Council of the Public 
Service of Canada. 


Joint Maritime Commission: 


report adopted at 94th session of Govern- 
ing Body of I.L.0., 556. 


Joint Production Committees: 


See Labour-Management 
Committees. 


Production 


Jones, Hon. J. Walter, Premier of Prince 
Edward Island: 


remarks at Dominion-Provincial Conference 
on Reconstruction, 1300. 


Jurisdictional Disputes: 


US. A— 
proceedings of labour-management confer- 
ence, 1775. 


Justice, Department of: 


report of international cartels tabled in 
House of Commons by Minister of Jus- 
tice, 1614-20. 

administration of Combines 


Investigation 
Act, 1413, 1606. 
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Justices of the Peace: 


Ont.— 
appointment of trade union representatives 
as Justices of the Peace advocated by 
Tandy. C.;.253: 


Juvenile Employment: 


report on protection of children and young 
workers, on agenda of International 
Labour Conference, 1419. 


Canada— 
renewal of provincial restrictions govern- 
ing employment of young persons in 
coal mining, 1082 
order permitting employment of young 

persons as coal-mine or surface workers 

revoked, 1205-6. 

amendment in Billiard Room Act re 

employment of young persons in bowl- 

ing alleys, 1202. 

B.C.: non-adoption of Bill to amend Control 
ef Employment of Children Act (1944), 
1204; annual report of Department of 
Labour, 1741. 

Ont.: Court holds child may not be employed 
in bowling alley, 128. 

_P.E.I.: provisions of P.E.I. Minimum Age for 
Industrial Employment (International 

_ Labour Convention) Act, 1945. 1841. 

United Kingdom: provisions of Coal Mining 

(Training and Medical Examination) 


Alta.: 


Order 1944, governing employment of 


boys, 942. 
U.S.A.: employment of girls under 18 on 
government work; forbidden, 1416; 


recommendations of National Confer- 
ence on Labour Legislation, 200; legis- 
lative recommendations concerning child 
labour, 263-64; functions of child labour 
clinics, 1699; advisory standards of 
Department of Labour re wartime em- 
ployment of juveniles in pulp and paper 
industry, textile industries, foundries, 
and on railroads, 727; state laws on 
employment ‘of school children, 1847. 


Kelly, A. J., Railroad Transportation 
Brotherhoods: 


appointment as member of Department of 
Reconstruction Labour Committee, 796. 


Key Personnel: 
Canada— 

procedure for release of key personnel from 
armed forces outlined in statement 
_issued_by Prime Minister, 809. 

policy of Industrial Selection and Release 
Committees concerning release of army 
personnel for essential civilian employ- 
ment, 810-11, 1279. 

retention of trained key workers in 
munitions industry, 136. 


Khaki University: 
functions of Khaki university of Canada, 
established in the United Kingdom, 
1410. 


King, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, Prime 

Minster of Canada: 

address at Dominion-Provincial Conference 
on Reconstruction, 1281; closing 
remarks, 1305. 

on meetings of Co-ordinating Committee of 
Dominion-Provincial Conference, 1745. 

on observance of V-E Day, 609. 
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King, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, Prime 

Minister of Canada—Con. 

message to 95th session of Governing Body 
of I.L.0., 944, 949. 

statement on placement of veterans in 
peacetime employment, 808-10. 

reply to memorandum submitted by 
affiliated unions of C.C. of L. and T. 
and .L.C., 1413-14 


Labour Attachés: 


US. A— 


training and assignment by State Depart- 
ment, 1753. 


Eahour Code: 


N.B.— 
recommendations of Committee on Recon- 
struction, 444-45. 
N.S.: establishmet of provincial labour code 
recommended by C.C. of L., 935. 


Ont.: establishment of permanent code urged 
by C.C. of L., 935. 
See also Wartime JLabour’_ Relations 
Regulations. 


Labour Conditions: 
See Conditions of Employment. 


Labour Court of Ontario: 
institution of pending proceedings before 
national or provincial wartime rela- 
tions boards, 191. 


Labour Day: 


Canada— 
message of Federal Minister of Labour, 
Lares 


extracts from message of A. Charpentier 
president, C.6.C.L., 1273; of 
Mosher, president, C.C. of L., 
of Perey R. Bengough, 
Wee and Gao. oe 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 


Canada— 
functions of Federal Department during 
war years (1939-45) described by 
Minister of Labour in address before 
House of Commons, 1756-67. ge 
administration of Combines Investigation 
Act transferred to Department of 
Justice, 1413, 1606. 
rehabilitation plan of Federal Department 
of Labour, 621, 1771-738. 
booklet entitled “Dismiss—But What of a 
Job”, issued by Dominion Department 
of Labour, 1083. 
annual reports of Federal Department of 
Labour (1944), 262; (1945), 1751. 
B.C.: annual report of Department of Labour 
1944), 1740. 


1272; 
president, 


Man.: appointment of full-time Minister of 
Labour urged by T. and L.C., 254; 
annual report of Department of Labour 
(1944), 446. 

N.B.: creation of provincial Department of 


Labour ‘recommended by Committee on 
Reconstruction, 444-45; annual report 
of Department of Labour (1944), 445. 
N.S.: appointment of Deputy Minister recom- 
mended in report of Royal Commission 
on Provincial Development and Rehab- 
ilitation, 1261; annual report of 
Department of Labour (1944), 1407. 
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Labour Departments and Bureaus—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
Ont.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1944), 1264. 
Sask.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1944), 586. 
See also Advisory Boards. 


Labour Legislation—Con. 


U.S.A.: eleventh National Conference on 
Labour Legislation, 199; enactment of 
anti-discrimination employment laws 
in New York, New Jersey and Indiana, 
1610; summary of bulletin entitled “A 
Guide to Labour’ Legislation for 
Supervisors and Shop Stewards”, 200. 

Labour Exit Permits: See also Legislation. 


Canada— : 
Labour-Managemenit Co-operation: 


continuation of system, 803, 1420. 

relaxation of N.S.S. mobilization regula- 
tions, 803, 1205. 

procedure reviewed in historical summary 
of N.S.S. civilian regulations, 627. 

issuance to student nurses restricted by 
N:E.S., 1083. 

permit required where necessary though 
permission for temporary leave granted 
by mobilization board, 136. 

required by Canadians playing professional 
hockey in the United States, 1422. 

See also Labour Permits. 


Labour Law: 


See Labour Legislation. 


Labour Legislation: 
Canada— 


memorandum of Minister of Justice on 
application of draft conventions and 
recommendations of International 
Labour Conference, 800-802. 

recent regulations under Dominion and 
provincial legislation, 101, 191, 352, 
765, 913, 1003-1204, 1347, 1530, 1697, 
1842. ; 

recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Veterans’ Qualifications, 1622. 

reports issued by Department of Labour— 
“Legislation Concerning Employment 
of Women—Provincial Laws’, 1083; 
“Provincial Labour Standards concern- 
ing Child Labour, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation”, 1083; “Labour Legislation 
in Canada, 1943”, 797; comparative 
study of provincial legislation on 
workmen’s compensation, 1607; “Labour 
Legislation in Canada”, 1752. 

Alta.: labour enactments of provincial legis- 

lature in 1945, 1200. 

B.C.: establishment of government-labour 


functions of 1.L.0. industrial committees of 
coal mining and inland transport in- 
dustries, 1605. 


Canada— 


functions of the National Joint Council 
of the Public Service of Canada, 717. 

desirability of co-operation in post-war 
period emphasized in White Paper on 
Employment and Income, 620, 621. 

number of agreements in pulp and paper 
industry providing for establishment of 
mutual interest boards or joint com- 
mittees, 552. 

maintenance in post-war period advocated 
by Deputy Minister of Labour in paper 

presented before Maritime Labour 

Institute, 815. 

address on “Labour-Management Co-opera- 
tion” given at employer-employee rela- 
tions conference of C.M.A., 1073. 

references in reports of Boards of Concilia- 
tion under W.L.R.R., 1489, 1648. 

activities of Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions organized at Laval University, 
1083. 

establishment of Joint Industry Council in 
steel industry recommended at meeting 
between Department of Reconstruction 
Ye United Steelworkers of America, 
1079. 

establishment of employer-employee agency 

. to direct withdrawal of wartime con- 

trols requested by T. and L.C., 637. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 1593. 

establishment of labour-management indus- 
try councils recommended by affiliated 
unions of C.C. of L. and T. and L.C., 
1414. 

plan of Pacific Mills Limited for reinstate- 
ment. of company’s returned service- 
men, 1415. - 

select list of references on employment man- 

agement available in the Library of the 

Department of Labour, 242-46. 


committee to study labour’s legislative BC.: 

proposals, 797, 941; labour enactments Eth; 

of provincial legislature during 1945, 

1203. N.S.: 
N.B.: labour enactments of provincial legis- ints 

lature in 1945, 1694; annual report 

(1944) of Department of Labour, 445. 


formation of accident prevention com- 
mittees under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion ; Board, 122. 

recommendation of Royal Commission 
on Provincial Development and Rehab- - 
ilitation concerning coal mining, iron 
and steel industries, 1261. 


Sask.: 


N.S.: labour enactments of provincial legis- 
lature in 1945, 1524. 
Ont.: appointment of Select Committee of 
the Legislature to study labour rela- 
tions legislation, 1208; labour enact- 
ments of provincial legislature in 1945, 
1696. 
P.E.I.: labour enactments of provincial legis- 
lature during 1945, 1840. 
Que.: labour .enactments of provincial legis- 
lature in 1945, 1527. 

annual report of Department of 
Labour, 586. 
Yukon Territory: labour enactments of legis- 
lature in 1945, 1842. 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


employer-employee supervision of tech- 
nical training schools for armed forces 
recommended by T. and L.C., 252. 
labour-management discussions at Laval 
University, 1752. 


United Kingdom: recommendation of T.U.C. 


in report on post-war policy of trade 
unions, 8. 


U.S.A.: proceedings: of Labour-Management 


Conference convened by President Tru- 


“man, 1774; “New Charter for Labour 


and Management” signed by business 
and organized labour, 451; management- 
labour court reduces absenteeism in 
shipbuilding plant, 130; policies and pro- 
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Labour-Management Co-operation—Con. 
U.S.A—Con. 


cedures under University of Chicago 
instruction program, 130; summary of 
“bulletin entitled “A Guide to Labour 
Legislation for Supervisors and Shop 
Stewards’, 200. 


Labour-Management Production 
Committees: 


select list of references_on labour-manage- © 


ment committees in Canada, Great 
Britain and the United States, avail- 
able in the Library of the Department 
of Labour (Canada), 606-8. 


Canada— 


establishment in post-war period encouraged 
by Government, 2. 

co-operation of provinces in sponsorship in- 
vited by Federal Government in. brief 
submitted to Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference on Reconstruction, 1292. 

functions in post-war period reviewed in 
White Paper on Employment and 
Income, 621. 


Industrial Production Co-operation Board— 


conference, 126-27; progress of com- 
mittees reviewed in brochure “Part- 
ners in Production”, 937; number of 
Committees reported to Board, 1, 7450; 
1415; as given by Minister of Labour 
in review of wartime activities of the 
Department, 1760; appointment of 
Alfred Charpentier, president, C.C.C.L., 
- to Advisory Committee of Industrial 
Production Co-operation Board; em- 
ployers’ representatives; other labour 
representatives, 258. 
continuation of committees in post-war 
period recommended by C.C. of L., 641. 
referred to in reports of Boards of Goucile 
tion under W.L.R.R., 859. 


control and operation ms Crown companies 
under joint committees recommended by 
T. and L.C., 638; advocates extension 
of government policy, 638; remarks of 
Minister of Labour, 639. 

establishment of committees in steel indus- 
try recommended at meeting between 
Department of Reconstruction and 
United Steelworkers of America, 1079. 


United Kingdom: recommendations of T.U.C. 
zn report on post-war policy of trade 
unions, 8; favours continuance of joint 
production committees in post-war 
period, 1595. 


U.S.A.: termination of War Production Drive 
established to encourage formation of 
committees, 1415; report on wartime 
suggestion systems, 1415-16; number of 
committees in various industries as at 
September 15, 1944, 137. 

Sweden: joint production committees in state 
factories established under collective 
agreement, 1612. 


Labour Organization: 
See Collective Bargaining; Freedom of 
Association; Trade Unions. 
Labour Organizations: 


See Trade Unions. 
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Labour Papers: 


Canada— 

Library of the Department of Labour—list 
of references (Canada and _ other 
countries) on absenteeism; and armed 
forces, their civil employment and re- 
habilitation, 115-21; job analysis and 
labour-management production com- 
mittees in Canada, Great Britain and 
the United States, 605-8; industrial 
relations in Canada and other coun- 
tries, 441-43; on employment manage- 
ment, 242-46. 


Labour Permits: 


Canada— 
provisions reviewed in historical summary 
of N.S.S. Civilian Regulations, 626-28. 
continuation of employment permit system, 
1420. 
discontinuance of certain man-power con- 
trols; 1276;,: 1277. 
relaxation of requirements of employment 
advertisements, 1600. 
removal of restrictions on teachers, 625. 
employment permit system suspended dur- 
ing Christmas rush, 1751. 
no N.S.S. permit required for employment 
4 of housewives on part-time work, 273. 
number of permits issued by W.B.T.P., 


1606-7. 
requirements of W.B.T.P. in placement of 
technical employees discharged from 


armed forces, 127. 

resolution adopted at Dominion-provincial 
farm labour conference, 21. 

remarks of Minister of Labour on return 
to agriculture of farm workers on tem- 
porary permits in essential industries, 
454, 

remarks of Associate Director (Priorities) 
at meeting of N.S.S. Administration 
Board, 249. 

prosecutions under N.S.S. civilian regula- 
tions re employment of workers without 

‘ permits, 6. 

change in N.S.S. procedure re 

university students, 6. 


female 


Labour Pool: 


N.S.— 
abolition of longshoremens’ reserve labour 
pool at Halifax, 1412. 
See also Longshoremen. 


Labour Priorities: 
See Priorities (Labour). 


Labour Relations: 


Canada— 

Government policy on labour relations in 
Crown companies, 257. 

amendment to B.N.A. Act re powers of dele- 
gation recommended in Federal Govern- 
ment brief submitted to Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruc- 
tion, 1292. 

statistical statement by Minister of Labour 
on applications for welfare plans, under 
national and regional war labour 
boards, 1766. 

number of agreements in pulp and paper 
industry providing for establishment 
of mutual interest boards or joint com- 
mittees, 552. 


xix. . INDEX 
Labour Relations—Con. Labour Representation: 
Canada—Con. Canada— 


N.B.: 


N:S.: 


Ont.: 


Que:: 


Sask.: 


Australia: 


40-hour week plan of Lever Brothers Lim- 
Abed, 2iaeda. 
plan of Pacific Mills Limited for rein- 
statement of company’s returned ser- 
vicemen, 1415. 
discussion at annual convention of Mari- 
time Labour Institute, 816. 
activities of Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions organized at Laval University, 
1083. 
proceedings of employer-employee relations 
conference at convention of C.M.A 
1069-73. 
summary of bulletin on union security plans 
in Canada and the United States 
issued by Queen’s University, 1608. 
select list of references available in the 
Library of the Department of Labour 
concerning—job analysis and_ labour- 
management production committees in 
Canada, Great Britain and the United 
States, 605-8; employment mangement, 
242-6; industrial relations in Canada 
and other countries, 441-43. 
administration of Labour and Indus- 
trial Relations Act by Department of 
Labour, 445; provisions of Labour 
Relations Act (1945), 1694. 
recommendations of Royal Commission 
on Provincial Development and 
Rehabilitation, 1260-61. 
appointment of Select Committee of 
the Legislature to study labour rela- 
tions legislation, 1208; institution of 
pending proceedings in Labour Court 
before national or provincial war 
labour boards, 191. 
amended provisions of Labour Rela- 
tions Act (1944), - 1528:  labour- 
management discussions at Laval 
University, 1752; monthly Industrial 
Relations Bulletin issued by Laval 
University, 1608; recommendations of 
C.C.C.L. re, 440, 1593. 
administration of Trade Union Act 
by Labour Relations Board, 128: new 
section under’ Act re membership of 
Board, 999; order of Board in police- 
men’s union case quashed, 1011-14. 
summary of government reports 
on use of industrial music, 22-24. 


fb) 


United Kingdom: personnel management and 


LES TAL 


welfare supervision reviewed in annual 
report of Factories Inspector (1943), 
603; recommendations of T.U.C. in 
report on post-war policy of trade 
unions, 8. ° 

establishment of New York State 
School of Industrial and Labour Rela- 
tions, 1611; special training in indus- 
trial relations given by University of 
Chicago, 130; agreement between rival 
unions of Western Union Telegraph 
Company reached by N.L.R.B. follow- 
ing representation votes, 262; summary 
of bulletin entitled “A Guide to 
Labour Legislation for Supervisors and 
Shop Stewards’, 200; report of Indus- 
trial Relations Division on vacation- 
with-pay clauses in union agreements, 
614. 

also Labour-Management Production 
Committees; National Labour Rela- 
tions Board (U.S.A.); Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National); Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. 


See 


appointment of representatives to Depart- 


ment of Reconstruction Labour Com- 
mittee, 796. 


appointment ef representatives to committee 


on departmental policy requested by 
Minister of Reconstruction, 620. 


appointment of A. Charpentier, president, 


recommendations 


full 


C.C.C.L., to Advisory Committee of 
Industrial Production Co-operation 
Board; employers’ representatives; 


other labour representatives, 258. 

of affiliated unions of 
C.C. of L. and T.. and L.@., 1414. 
representation on all planning com- 
missions requested by C.C. of L., 640, 
641. 


establishment of employer-employee agency 


Labour 
See 


Labour 


to direct withdrawal of wartime con- 
trols, 637; and representation on all 
government boards or companies, urged 
by. Ll. .atd-ai.Ue,u0a5. 

on  government-labour 
appointed to study 
posals, 797, 941-42. 


committee 
legislative pro- 


: legislative proposals of C.C. of L., 934. 
: T. and L.C. commends appointments on 


Government Boards and. commissions 
and urges extension of policy, 253, and 
seeks labour representation on pro- 
posed Forest Resources Commission, 
2533 : 


Requirements: 
Farm Labour; Man-power. 


Standards: 


Canada— 
study of provincial labour standards con- 


N.B:: 


cerning child labour, hours of work, 
minimum wages and workmen’s com- 
pensation, issued by Department of 
Labour, 1083. 

establishment of permanent Dominion- 
provincial conference, representative 
of Federal and provincial departments 
of labour to formulate and maintain 
national program of labour standards, 
recommended by Committee on Recon- 
struction, 444. 


U.S.A.: state laws on employment of school 


See 
Labour 


See 


Labour 
See 


Labour 
See 


Labour 


children, 1847 
also. Fair 


(GAs); 


Statistics: 
Statistics. 


Labour Standards Act 


Supply: 
Farm Labour; Man-power. 


Survey Committees: 
Agricultural 
Committees. 


Labour Supply 


Transference: 


Canada— 


discontinuance 


of transfers under com- 


pulsory transfer orders, 803-4. 


revocation of compulsory transfer order 


allows transferred workers to return 
to other employment, 1276, 1277. 


amendment in N.S.S. Civilian Regulations 


re payment of transportation of trans- 
ferred workers, 455. 
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Labour Transference—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
compulsory directions to employment—pro- 
cedure reviewed in historical summary 
of N.S.S. Civilian Regulations, 628, 
630 


relation of compulsory transfer orders to 
labour priorities explained by Associate 
._ Director (Priorities) at meeting of 
N.S.8S. Administration Board, 249. 
movement of labour reviewed by Minister 
of Labour in report on wartime activ- 
ities of Department, 1761; in review of 
man-power situation, 624. 

provisions of agreements in pulp and paper 
industry re wage rates for transferred 
workers, 550. 

activities under Dominion-provincial farm 
labour program, 20, 805, 806, 1082, 
. 1420-21. 

Dominion-provincial agreements for use of 
farm workers, costs of interprovincial 
transfers, 1003. 

activities under Dominion-provincial farm 
labour program reviewed by Associate 
Director (Agriculture) at meeting of 
N.S.S. Administration Board, 250-51. 

payment of travelling expenses of agricul- 
tural workers transferred to high prior- 
ity industries, 269, 352. 

direction of male workers into agricultural 
employment outlined by Minister of 
Labour, 454 

exchange of threshing equipment and crews 
under reciprocal arrangement between 
United States and Canada, 805. 

United Kingdom: measures for priority release 

of certain munitions workers outlined 
in White Paper, 270. 
See also Compulsory Transfer Orders. 


Labour Turn-over: 


U.S.A— 
lower rate of labour turn-over among 
physically impaired than able-bodied 
workers indicated in comparative study 
of job performance, 1447-48. 


Land Settlement: 
Canada— 
post-war intentions of veterans indicated 
in pre-discharge interviews, 1771. 


Australia: provision of Re-establishment and 
Employment Act, 1743. 


Laski, Professor Harold, Chairman, British 
Labour Party: 


remarks at annual conference of T.U.C., 
1595. 


Laval University: — 
establishment of Department of Industrial 
Relations, 1083. 
publication of Industrial Relations Bulletin, 
1608. 


labour-management discussions, 1752. 


Lay-offs: 
Canada— 
remarks of Minister of Labour re lay-offs 
in transition period, 1275. ' 
reduced working hours in preference to 


ay-offs favoured by Department of 
Labour, 1269-70. 





Lay-offs—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


lay-off procedure reviewed in historical sum- 
mary of N.S.8. Civilian Regulations, 
627-29, 633. 

seven days’ notice of separation under 
N.S.S. regulations, 627-29. 

amendments in N.S.S. Civilian Regula- 
tions—temporary lay-offs; job “freeze’’; 
suspension for misconduct, 455, 

lay-offs in aircraft and shipbuilding pro- 
grams relieve man-power situation in 
1944, 267, 269. 

seniority clauses in agreements in pulp and 
paper industry, 544. 

number of plants in pulp and paper industry 
in which preference of continuous em- 
ployment given union members, 544. 

‘control of lay-off of navigation workers 
provided under N.S.S. Civilian Regula- 
tions, 632 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 1140, 1478, 
1498, 1502, 1654, 1659, 1661, 1805-6. 

Sone of N.W.L.B. re severance pay, 


lay-off pay in war plants requested by 
C.C. of L., 640; situation in shipbuild- 
ing industry outlined in Dominion legis- 
lative program, 1406. 

granting of subsistence allowances during 
lay-off periods, recommended by T. and 

severance pay for war workers urged by 
affiliated unions of C.C. of L. and T. 
and L.C., 1413. 

N.S.: report of Commissioner appointed to 
inquire into plant shutdown at Trenton 
Steel Works, 114; provisions of Act 
requiring notice of closing down in 
industry, 1527. 

U.S.A.: dismissal-pay provisions in union 
agreements, 139; plan of shipbuilding 
union to relieve effects of lay-offs and 
post-war employment, 615. 


Lea, H. W., Director, Wartime Bureau of 
Technical Personnel: 


on placement of technical employees dis- 
charged from armed forces, 127. 


Lead: 
Canada— : 


output as shown in review of war produc- 
tion record issued by Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply, 11, 12. 


Leather: 


Canada— 
man-power requirements in leather workin 
industry stated in radio address o 
Director of N.S.S., 10. 


Legal Decisions: 


Canada— ’ 

monthly summary of legal decisions affect- 
ing labour, 197, 918, 1009, 1533, 1845. 

appeal by Joint Committee of Printing 
Industry under Collective Agreement 
Act, allowed by Supreme Court, 1534. 

charge that firm violated Dominion Elec- 
tions Act, dismissed, 1533. 

Crown recovers cost of repairs to vehicle 
from negligent employee who was com- 
pensated for accident, 1011. 
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Legal Decisions—C'on. 


Canada—Con. ik 
Supreme Court upholds decision of Quebec 


Man.: 


NSS.: 


Ont.: 


Courts in Levis Ferry injunction case 
and Board certifies bargaining repre- 
sentatives, 1791. 

driver of street railway company’s bus 
held liable for injury to workman 
employed by another company, 197; 
damages for industrial accident against 
negligent workman of another employer 
afarmed by Appeal Court, 1009. 
claim to check-off of union in Halifax 
Shipyards Limited, upheld by Supreme 
Court, 918. ; 

Appeal Court holds child may not “be 
employed in bowling alley, 128; action 
for damages from benzol poisoning falls 
under Workmen’s Compensation and 


Factory Acts, 920; application of 


’ Industrial Standards Act to clothing 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


United Kingdom: 





industry valid—Privy Council refuses 
leave to appeal, 919; Court quashes 
order of N.S.S. court of referees, 1010. 
Court orders refund of amount deducted 
from wages of employee to offset com- 
pensation payments, 197; Court dis- 
misses appeal and counter-appeal in 
case involving W.L.R.B., 1536; Court 
rules injured workman entitled only to 
damages equal to loss sustained less 
workmen’s compensation received, 1539; 
Montreal firm wins appeal in case of 
workman discharged for union activity, 
1536; workman’s appeal in accident 
case, dismissed, 1538; Court holds one- 
third of wages, irrespective of deduc- 
tions, attachable for debt, 1538; joint 
submission to Quebec Court for inter- 
pretation of collective agreement, fails, 
1537; longshoremen win appeal in union 
dispute, 1536; judgment dismissing com- 
plaint against company official for 
making false report, confirmed ' by 
Court of Appeal, 1535; petition fails 
for injunction against homework in 
dress industry, 922; injunction against 
W.L.R.B. (National) refused by Su- 
perior Court, 921; Court dismisses 
claim for damages by hospital worker 
for hernia, 1011; Appeal court upholds 
conviction of union organizers for en- 
couraging strike, 1010; workman wins 
action for damages for wrongful 
dismissal, 1539. 

order of Labour Relations Board in 
policemen’s union case quashed, 1011-14. 
English court dismisses 
company’s appeal in case of alleged 
breaches of contract of employment, 
1539; employer’s obligation to provide 
safe conditions extends to normal and 
reasonable acts during working hours, 
923; employers liable for negligence 
of their workmen when services hired 
to another, 1014; English court awards 
damages against railway company for 
not providing look-out for men working 
on permanent way, 1846; obligation to 
keep moving machinery guarded is 
employer’s obligation under’ British 
Factories Act, 1846; English court holds 
fencing of dangerous machinery as 
securely as is consistent with work it 
is to do, is not sufficient compliance 
with Factories Act, 198; registered 
union in Britain may sue for libel in 
its own name, 1845. 


Legal Decisions—Con. 


U.S.A. 


: waiver of right to liquidated damages 
under Fair Labour Standards Act no 
bar to action to recover damages, 1021; 
application of anti-trust laws to trade 
unions, 1018; Florida Union Control 
Act invalid where conflicts with Wag- 
ner Act, 1016; validity of Alabama law 
not to be decided in suit for declaratory 
judgment, 1015; state regulation of 
unions and the National Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 1015. 


Legislation: 
Man.— 
provisions of Regulations Act, 998. 


Leisure: 


See 


Recreation. 


Lever Brothers Limited: 


40-hour week plan, 272-73. 
results of survey of Canadian homes, 1100. 


Lewis, 


John L., President, 
Workers of America: 


United Mine 


on wage increases and other demands of 


bituminous coal miners, 453. 


attendance at labour-management  con- 
ference, 1775. 
Libraries: 
Canada— 


Library of the Department of Labour—list 


of refences (Canada and other coun- 
tries) on absenteeism; and armed 
forces, their civil employment and 
rehabilitation, 115-21; job analysis and 
labour-management production com- 
mittees in Canada, Great Britain and 
the United States, 605-8; industrial 
relations in Canada and other coun- 
tries, 441-43; on employment manage- 
ment, 242-46. 


Licensing of Workmen: 


Alta.— 
provisions of new order under Boilers Act, 


Man.: 
N.B.: 


N82 


Pols 


Liquor: 


103; under Welding Act, 103; inclusion 
of “beauty culture” trade under 
Praise of Trades and Businesses Act, 
regulations under Barbers’ Act, 1351. 
new sub-section under Steam Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act, 196; amended 
regulations under Act, 1532-33. 
provisions of Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act, 1526; of Sealers’ Act, 1526. 
revised regulations under Electrical - 
Inspection Act re war veterans, 1533. 


N.S.— 
legislative proposal of C.C. of L., 934. 


Lithographers: 
shorter work week without pay reduction 


“Little 
U.S.A 


sought by certain locals of Canadian 
Lithographers’ Association and Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America, 612. 


Steel”? Formula: 


. 


no alteration in wage increase policy recom- 


U.M.W.A 


mended by N.W.L.B., 452 

. seek wage “fringe” instead of 
“veneral” increase to avoid violation of 
policy, 453. 


INDEX 


Loans: 


Canada— 

_ provisions of National Housing Act (1914) 
re loan to prospective home owners, 
co-operative groups, builders and lim- 
ited-dividend housing corporations, 
1769-70. 

Government financial assistance on construc- 
tion of workmen’s dwellings urged by 
C.C.C.L., 3 

Alta.: enactment of Nationa] Housing Loans 
Act (Alberta), 1203. 

Sask.: amendment in Credit Union Act, 1003; 

new section under Department of 

Reconstruction and Rehabilitation Act 

re payment of loans, 1002. 


Logging and Lumbering: 
Canada— 

extension of unemployment insurance cover- 
age to employment in lumbering and 
logging, 792, 882. 

labour supply situation for woods opera- 
tions, 1421; defined in radio address 
by Director of N.S.S., 10; by Minister 
of Labour, 623, 625, 1761; studied by 
woods labour committee of Department 
of Labour, 1751. 

statement on war production record issued 
by opens of Munitions and Supply, 

B.C.: opening meeting of safety committee 
in B.C. lumber camp, 514. 

N5S.: provisions of Sealers’ Act, 1526. 

Que.: provisions of Act respecting the In- 
dustrial Stability and Progress of 
Quebec, 1529. 

U.S.A.: N.W.L.B. awards woodworkers’ union 
extended vacation with pay, 1085. 

See also Hours of Labour. 


Longshoremen: 


Canada— 

Federal Government seeks ratification of 
I.L.0. convention re accident preven- 
tion for workers loading or unloading 
ships, 1604. 

abolition of reserve labour pool at Halifax, 
1412. 

continuance of facilities 
workers, 1607. 

provisions of stabilization order reviewed 
in historical summary of Ss. 
Civilian Regulations, 632. 

reserve labour pool plan reviewed by 
Minister of Labour, 625, 1763. 

Que.: longshoremen win appeal in union dis- 
U.S.A.: longshoremen em- 


pute, 1536. 
ployed under collective agreements, 798. 


for waterfront 


percentage of 


Lumbering: 
See Logging and Lumbering. 


Lyon, Brigadier John, Veterans’ Placement — 


Adviser, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission: 
remarks at conference of National and 


Prairie Regional Employment Com- 


mittees, 75. 
MacDonald, V. C.: 


appointment as chairman of Nova Scotia 
R.W.L.B. and Nova Scotia W.L.R.B., 6 
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Machinery: 


Canada— 
analytical study of union status in collec- 
tive agreements in iron and_ steel 
industry, 1430-31, 1437, 1443, 1613. 
use of machinery to relieve farm labour 
shortages, 805. 


Mackenzie, Hon. Ian A., Minister of Veterans 
Affairs: 
on— 
veterans employment plans, 1275, 1605, 1771. 
appointment of “Committee on Education 
Overseas”, 1274. 
Provines of Veterans’ Insurance Act, 450, 


provision of extra grant to married 
veterans attending university, 1412. 

establishment of Veterans Health and Occu- 
pational Centre, 1412. 


Mackinnon, J. F., Associate 
National Selective Service: 
appointment, 941. 


Director, 


Mackintosh, Miss Margaret, Depariment of 
Labour (Canada): 


Canadian representative at I.L.0. meeting 
held to study draft of International 
Youth Charter, 1085. 


MacMillan, Hon. A. S., Premier of Nova 
Scotia: 


remarks at Dominion-Provincial Conference 
on Reconstruction, 1296-97. 


MacNamara, Arthur, Deputy Minister of 
Labour and Director of National 
Selective Service: 


statement before 95th session of Govern- 
ing Body of I:L.0. on policy of full em- 
ployment as presented in White Paper 
on Hmployment and Income, 950-51. 

addresses, ete.— 

extracts from radio address on man-power 
shortages in war industry, 10 

address at  Dominion-Provincial 
Labour Conference, 19, 1767-68. 

text of letter sent to Industrial Selection 
and Release Committees concerning 
release of army personnel for essential 
civilian employment, 1279. 

paper presented at annual convention of 
Maritime Labour Institute, 815. 

remarks at meeting of Royal Commission 
on Veterans’ Qualifications, 796; at con- 
ference of Industrial Production Co- 
operation Board, 126-27; at meeting of 
N. Administration Board attended 
by representatives of W.M.C. (U:8.A.), 
246-52. 

at conference of Vocational Training Ad- 
visory Council, 522. 

remarks concerning— 

plan for replacement of men on postpone- 
ment from military training by dis- — 
pensable R.C.A.F. personnel, 

removal of restrictions on Canadians play- 
ing hockey in United States, 1422. 

establishment of travelling boards to inter- 
view 1945 university science graduates 
as technical personnel for armed forces, 
5 


Farm 


temporary summer employment of univer- 
sity undergraduates in science and en- 
gineering courses, 449 
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MacNamara, Arthur, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, etc —Con. 


remarks concerning—Con. 
labour transference under Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Farm Labour Program, 1421. 
progress of woods labour committee ap- 
pointed to study man-power require- 
ments for forest operations, 1751. 
reinstatement of veterans in former em- 
ployment, 1603-4. 
* part-time employment of housewives, 273. 
check-up of men on military postponement 
engaged in agriculture, 938. 
western harvest excursion, 1750. 
assistance of soldier workers under Farm 
Duty Plan during 1944, 269. 
issue annual report of Federal Department 
of Labour, 262. 
tribute to L. E. Westman, former Asso- 
ciate Director, N.S.S., 941. 


‘Maintenance of Membership: 


Canada— 

definition, 138, 1427. : 

Government policy on labour relations in 
Crown companies, 257. 

in collective agreements in pulp and paper 
industry, 539-554; in the iron and steel 
industry, 1426-44, 1613. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R.: 54, 57-58, 163, 
164-66, 301, 307, 314, 317-18, 319-20, 325, 
333, 340-41, 487, 488, 490, 495-500, 501-2, 
503, 505-6, 680, 694, 698, 702, 708, 715, 
853-57, 864-66, 968, 976, 1147, 1155, 
1185-87, 1191, 1325-30, 1332, 1334, 1469, 
1471, 1489-90, 1652, 1667-68, 1801-2, 
1805-6. Wie 

recommendations of Boards of Conciliation, 
138 


Ont.: compulsory maintenance-of-membership 
provisions under permanent Labour 
Code urged by G.C. of L., 935. 

Sask.: compulsory on request by union under 
Trade Union Act, 128; provision of 
collective agreements between provincial 
government and civil servants, 1414. 

US.A.: number of trade unionists em- 
ployed under maintenance-of-member- 
ship clauses, 798; effect of “escape 
periods” in renewed maintenance-of- 
membership agreements, 9; direction of 
N.W.L. re deduction of fine from 
wages of “wildcat” strikers (U.R.W.A.), 
129. 


Management: 


referred to in reports of Boards on Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 509. 


Manning, Hon. E. C., Premier of Alberta: 


remarks at Dominion-Provincial Conference 
on Reconstruction, 1303-5. 


Man-power: : 

report on wartime civilian consumption in 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and 
United States, 1599-1600. - 

Canada— 

suspension of call-up for compulsory military 
service and enrolment of volunteers 
for Pacific war, 609. 

relaxation of certain wartime controls— 
teachers, 625; military call-up, post- 
ponements, university students, labour 
exit permits, compulsory transfer 
orders, employment of women, 808-4; 
employment advertisements, 1600. 


Man-power—C on. 


Canada—Con. . 

text of letter circulated by Department 
of Labour to trade unions and em- 
ployers on withdrawal of controls re 
employment “freeze”, compulsory trans- 
fer orders, farm labour, advertising, 
1276-77; comments of Minister of 
Labour on acceptance of wartime con- 
trois, 1277-7825. * 

restrictions removed on Canadians playing 
hockey in United States, 1422. 

summary of controls still in effect, 1421. 

amendments to N.S.S. Civilian Regulations 
re lay-off procedure, job “freeze”, 
suspension for misconduct, compulsory 
direction to agriculture, transportation 
allowances, appeals to Courts of Re- 
ferees, 454-58. 

coon of N.S.S. Civilian Regulations, 


reorganization of labour priorities system, 

_ 1600, 1602. 

historical summary of N.S.S. Civilian Regu- 
_ lations, 626-33. 

policies and procedure of N.S.S. outlined 
at meeting of Administration Board 
attended by representatives of W.M.C. 
(U.S.A.), 246-52. 

functions of Federal Department during 
war years (1939-45) described by 
Minister of Labour in address before 
House of Commons, 1756-67. 

review of man-power situation (with chart 
and table) at the close of 1944, 266-69; 
by Minister of Labour, 623-25. 

extracts from radio address by Director of 
N.S.S. on man-power shortages in war 
industry, 10. 

prosecutions and convictions under N.S.S. 
Civilian Regulations, 137. 

release of army personnel to meet man- 
power shortages in housing, food in- 
dustries and other essential employ- 
ment, 1278-79. 

retention of trained key workers in muni- 
tions industry, 136. 

requirements of W.B.T.P. in placement of 
technical personnel discharged from 
armed forces, 127. 


ee aan of workers for Christmas rush, 


temporary summer employment of university 
undergraduates in science and engineer- 
ing courses, 449. 

replacement of men on postponement from 
military training by surplus R.C.A.F. 
personnel, 2. 

call-up of men discharged from armed 
forces (who have not served outside 
Canada) under N.S.S. Mobilization 
Regulations, 135. 

amendment in N.§.8. Mobilization Regula- 
tions re medical examination of dis- 
charged naval and air force personnel 
ea 8h to call-up for army training, 
269. 

check-up at border points of men requiring 
permission from mobilization board, 
136; results of check-up, 136-37. 

summary of report on construction of Alcan 
Highway, 633-35. 

situation re labour supply for woods opera- 
tions, 1421. 

requirements in forest operations studied 
by woods labour committee of Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1751. 
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Man-power—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
summary of booklet on development of the 
merchant marine, 1422, 
relaxation of man-power controls favoured 
by T. and L.C. in Dominion legislative 
program, 1405. 
Ont.: use of prisoners of war on farms, 449. 
United Kingdom: summary of White Paper 
on Statistics Relating to the War 
Effort of the United Kingdom, 14-17; 
plan for release of munitions workers 
and placement in civilian industry 
outlined in White Paper, 270. 
See also Farm Labour. 


Manufacturing: 


Canada— 

analytical study of union status in collective 
agreements in the iron and steel in- 
dustry (1945), 1426-44, 1613. 

review (with tables) of war production 
record issued by Minister of Munitions 
and Supply, 11-13. 

labour requirements outlined by Minister 
of Labour in review of man-power situa- 
tion, 623. 

wartime trends of employment of women 
in manufacturing (1942-44), 87. 


percentage of persons employed in manu- 


facturing engaged on war work as at 
October 1, 1944, 269. 

civilian production of automobiles for essen- 

tial users announced by Minister of 

Munitions and Supply, 792. 

new regulations under Minimum Wage 

Act, 770. 

Ont.: number of employees receiving physical 
examinations indicated in annual report 
of Department of Health, 784. 

United Kingdom: restrictive measures re- 
viewed in White Paper on Statistics 
Relating to the War Effort of the 
United Kingdom, 15. 

U.S.A.: number of wage-earners employed un- 
der union agreements indicated -in 
analysis on collective bargaining and 
union status, 798-99; guaranteed em- 
ployment and annual wage plans in 
manufacturing industry, 1267. 

Palestine: wartime labour disputes in manu- 
facturing industry, 1418. 


Man.: 


Maritime Conference: 
See International Labour Organization. 


Maritime Labour Institute: 


conference, 1597. 
proceedings of 2nd annual convention, 815. 


Marshall, Herbert, Dominion Statistician: 
appointment, 1602. 


Martin, Paul, K.C., Secretary of State: 


Canadian representative at 94th session 
of Governing Body of I.L.0., 1, 555. 
chairman of committee on constitutional 
questions, 123: 

proposes resolution on provincial representa- 
tion, 260. 

message sent to aioe Sh of Governing 
Body of I.1L.0., 

opposes suggestion nig family allowances 
will affect rise of wages, 272. 

remarks at annual meeting of Canadian 
Institute on Public Affairs, 1353. 


Matriculation: 


See Setasian Vocational Training; Educa- 
ion. 


McClelland, John A., Member, National War 
Labour Board (Canada): 


appointment, 1750. 


McGregor, F. A., Commissioner, Combines 
Investigation Act: 
submits report on international cartels, 
1614-20. 


McGuire, J. E., National Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees: 

labour _ representative 


at World Trade 
Union Congress, 1 . 


McLaren, S. H., Associate Director, National 
Selective Service (Mobilization): 


remarks at meeting of N.S.S. Adminis- 
tration Board on mobilization boards 


end, LM S.5% 24955 2oE 
McNair, Hon. J. B., Premer of New 
Brunswick: 
remarks at Dominion-Provincial VConfer- 
ence on Reconstruction, 1297. 
McNiven, Mr. Justice D. A., Alternate 
Chairman, National War Labour 


Board (Canada): 
appointment, 1414. 


Meat: 


Canada— 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 1883. 
United Kingdom: rationing of, 15. 


Meat-Packing Industry: 


Canada— 

situation during war years reviewed by 
Minister of Labour, 1761. 

labour requirements outlined in historical 
summary of N.S.S. Civilian Regula- 
tions; 631. 2 4 

statistical report on employment, salaries 
ane aes during 1943, issued by D 
GL 35.504 bs 


Mechanics: 
See Motor Transportation. 


Medical Examinations: 


Canada— 
regulations under Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act, 131-4, 193 
amendment in N.S.S. Mobilization Regula- 
tions re medical examination of dis- 
charged naval and air force personnel 
subject to call-up for army training, 
269, 352 
recommendation of report on time loss in 
industry, 585 
Poe 


required of food handlers in hotels, 
restaurants, other public eating places, 
packing plants, processing houses, etc., 
pnder provisions of Public Health Act, 
Que.: urged by C.C.C.L. for hotel and restau- 

* rant employees, 1593. 
Australia: required under regulations govern- 
ing manufacture and use of radio- 
active paints, 1598. 
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Medical Services: 


application in Canada of I.L.0. Recom- 
mendations concerning medical care for 
persons discharged from armed forces 
and assimilated services, and from war 
employment, 800-802. 


Canada— Gia dame cataae 
recommendation of report on time loss in 
industry, 585. 
regulations providing 
merchant seamen, 1348. 
Ont.: amendment in Public Health Act, 1698. 
Sask.: recommendations of Health Services 
Survey Commission, 7; amendment in 
Municipal Medical and Hospital Ser- 
vices Act re payment of tax, 1002. 
U.S.A.: health-benefit plans under collective 
bargaining, 1446; number of pre-pay- 
ment medical care organizations (with 
membership), 474. 


compensation for 


Membership: 
See Trade Union Membership. 


Merchant Seamen: 
See Seamen. 


Merit Raises: 
See Promotions. 


Mess, former 


Department — of 


Brigadier James, 
Adjutant-General, 
National Defence: 


remarks at C.M.A. conference, on rehabilita- 
tion of veterans, 1072. 


Metal Industry: 


formation of international industrial com- 
mittees in metal trades by Governing 
Body of 1.L.0., 555: 

review of war production record issued by 
Minister of Munitions and’ Supply, 11, 
12 


inclusion of sheet metal workers under 
Apprenticeship Act, 768. 

U.S.A.: results of studies on the effects of 
long hours, 1423. 


Man.: 


Metal Mining: 
See Mining. 


Metallurgy: 


Ont.— 
revocation of order permitting employment 
of women in metallurgical plants in 
certain capacities, 1843. 


Migration and Settlement: 


application in Canada of I.L.0 Draft Con- 
vention and Recommendations concern- 
ing the recruitment, placing and con- 
ditions of labour of migrants for em- 
ployment, 801, 802. 
Canada— 
~ immigration during 1944-45, 1034. 
establishment of immigration policy fav- 
oured by Minister of Labour, 639; by 
Minister of Reconstruction, 639. 
immigration policy recommended by C.C. 
of L.,; 642. 
immigration opposed by C.C.C.L., 645. 
revision of Immigration Act to admit in- 
creased number of immigrants sought 
by T. and L.C., 638. 


Deputy - 


Military Call-up: 
See Mobilization. 


Military Rejects: 
Canada— 


application of regulations under Reinstate- 
ment in Civil Employment Act, 131. 

procedure of Hmployment 
scribed by Minister of Labour in review . 
of man-power situation, 623. = 

recommendation of Dominion-Provincial 
farm labour conference, 20. 


Military Stores: 
See War Supplies. 


_ 


Millard, C. H., National Director, 
Steelworkers of America: 


labour representative at World Trade Union 
Congress, 1. 

presents post-war program of United Steel- 
workers of America at meeting with 
Department of Reconstruction, 1079. 


United 


Millwood Fluorspar Mines Limited: 


revocation of order permitting employment 
of women in certain capacities, 1843. 


Minimum Wages: 


Canada— 
discontinuance of Dominion wartime regula- 
tions affecting provincial jurisdiction 
over minimum wages proposed in Fed- 
eral Government brief submitted to 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on Re- 
construction, 1289. 
postponement of conference on minimum 
wage schedules, 257-58. 
study of provincial labour standards issued 
by Department of Labour, 1083. 
resolution of C.C.C.L. on Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Minimum Wage _ Conference, 
644; reply of Minister of Labour re 
postponement of Conference, 645. 
provisions of agreements in pulp and paper 
industry; 550. 
Alta.: legislative recommendation of Federa- 
tion of Labour, 936. 


Female Minimum Wage Act—amendments 
in Act re overtime, etc., 1200; No. 16 
(piece-work, overtime, deductions and 
inexperienced employees), 767; amend- 
ment to No. 16, 1004. 

Male Minimum Wage Act—amendments in 
Act re overtime, etc., 1200; No. 24 
(replacing Order No. 8 providing for 
exemption to farm labourers, domestic 


servants, etc.), 195; No. 25 (coal 
miners), 915. 

B.C.: Female Minimum Wage Act—non- 
adoption of amending Bill, 1204; 


Order Nos. 52 and 52Q (hotel and 
catering industry), 915, 1698; Order 
No. 79 (telephone and telegraph occu- 
pations), 767. ° 


new regulations under Act—child 
labour, 770; manufacturing and-general, 
770; retail and wholesale establish- 
ments. and _ offices, 771; hotels, 
restaurants, etc., 771; places of amuse- 
ment, 772; male employees, 772; 
orders issued under Act during 1944, 
446; amendment in Act, 997; regula- 
tions under Fair Wage Act re barber- 


Man.:: 


Service de- ~ 
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Minimum Wages—Con. 
Man.—Con. 
ing trade, 1532; recommendations of T. 
and L.C., 254. 


N.B.: provisions of Minimum Wage Act, 
1695; recommendation of Committee 
on Reconstruction, 445. 


N.S.: recommendations of Royal Commission 


Minimum Wages—Con. 


United Kingdom: introduction of Bill to 
establish national wage  structure— 
provisions of Wages Councils Bill 
designed to fix “statutory minimum 
remuneration”, 129; enactment of Act 
as amended, 874; guaranteed minimum - 
wage and “wet-time” pay plan in 


on Provincial Development and Rehab- 
ilitation, 1260-61; amendment in “Hours 
of Work” clause in orders under 
Minimum. Wage Board, 103; activities 
of Board in 1944, 1407-8. 


Male Minimum Wage Act—provisions, 1524. 


Ont.: annual report of Minimum Wage 
Branch, Department of Labour (1944), 
1265; increased rate for adults recom- 
mended by C.C. of L., 935; establish- 
ment of minimum yearly wage for all 
employed persons recommended by T. 
and L.C., 253. 

Que.: resolution of C.C.C.L., 1593. 


Minimum Wage Commission— 

Orders, by-laws, ete.— 

By-law B-1 (amendment re assessments on 
employers), 1533: 

By-law B-2 (keeping of registers), 103. 

By-law B-4 (payment of wages), 103 

No. 4 (workers not covered by special 
orders), 1009; (commercial and indus- 
trial establishments), 772. 

No. 5 (silk textile industry), 772. 

No. 7 (shoe counters), 1207. 

No. 8 (cotton textile industry), 197. 

No. 9 (teachers, Verdun), 1009. 

No. 10 (pasteurization, manufacture and/ 
or distribution of dairy products), 772. 

No. 13 (match industry), 916. 

No. 14 (maintenance men, Montreal dis- 
trict), 1009, 1206. | 

No. 15 (packing and grading of waste 
paper), 772. 

No. 16 (butter and cheese export estab- 
lishments), 916. 

No. 17 (laundries, Montreal district), 916. 

No. 19 (hosiery mills), 916. 

No. 22 (bricks and building blocks manu- 
facture), 197. 4 

No. 25 (waste material), 353. 

No. 27 (canning industry), 197. 

No. 28 (laundries and dyeworks, Quebec 
and Quebec West), 1009. 

No. 29 (taxicabs and automobiles, Quebec 
and Levis), 1009. 

No. 30 (manufacture of wooden boxes and 
other wooden objects), 1009. 

No. 33 (wholesale food trade, Quebec and 
district), 103. 

No. 37 (glass container manufacturing), 
1009. 

No. 39 (forest operations), 772. 

No. 40 (cinema and theatre employees, 
Montreal Island), 1009. 

No. 42 (peat-bog industry), 916. 


Sask.: amendments to Act, 1000; extension 
of provisions of Act to include various 
towns, 1699; increased rates of remun- 
eration for government employees, 773; 
administration of Act in 1944, 586. 


New Zealand: guaranteed minimum wage in 
essential undertakings, 1418. 


building industry, 1417; minimum wage 
rates for farm workers provided under 
new orders, 613. 


U.S.A.: recommendations of eleventh National 


Conference on Labour Legislation, 199; 
increased minimum wage rate proposed 
in Congress, 1084. 


Yukon Territory: amendments in mining 


Ordinance, 1842. 
See also Fair Wages. 


Mining: 


formation of international industrial com- 
mittees in coal mining industry by 
Governing Body of I.L.0., 555; meeting 
of committee, 1605. 


Canada— 


Royal Commission on Coal continues study 
of coal industry, 794. 

order permitting employment of young 
persons as coal-mine or surface workers 
revoked, 1082, 1205-6. 

rescission of orders authorizing employment 
of women in mining occupations, 1603. 

labour supply in coal mining outlined by 
Minister of Labour in review of man- 
power situation, 624; on requirements 
in base metal mining, 625. 

exemption of coal miners from military 

' call-up during war years reviewed by 
Minister of Labour, 1761. 

compulsory direction of workers into coal 
mines—procedure reviewed in historical 
summary of N.S.S. Civilian Regula- 
tions, 628, 631-32. 

review of war production record issued by 
qo oter of Munitions and Supply, 11, 


man-power requirements for metal mining 
defined in radio address by Director of 
N.S.8S., 10. a 

remarks of Associate Director of N.S:S. 
(War Industries) re compulsory exemp- 
tion of coal miners from military 
service, 250. * 

progress report on operation of plant 
schools under C.V.T., 523. 


Alta,: holidays with pay for all employees 


in coal mining industry provided under 
Labour Welfare Act, 915; provisions 
of Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1201; 
regulations under Act, 1531; repeal of 
Mines Act, 1201; new Order (No. 33) 
under Hours of Work Act limits work- 
ing hours of coal miners employed 
above ground, 915. 


B.C.: non-adoption of Bill to amend Coal 


Mines Regulation Act, 1204. 


N.B.: amendments in Mining Act, 1696. 
N.S.: amendments in Coal Mines Regulation 


Act, 1525; extension of apprentice 
instruction period under Coal Mines 
Regulations (Wartime Emergency) 
Act, 1351; recommendations of Royal 
Commission on Provincial Develop- 
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Mining—C on. 

N.S.—Con. 
ment and Rehabilitation, 1261; legis- 
lative proposals of C.C. of L. re coal 
mining industry, 934.. ; 

Ont.: revocation of order permitting employ- 
ment of women in metallurgical plants 
in certain capacities, 1843. | ; 

Que.: amendment in Act respecting muni- 
cipal organization of mining villages, 
1529. 

Yukon Territory: amendments 
Ordinance, 1842. an 

United Kingdom: provisions of Coal Mining 
(Training and Medical Examination) 
Order, 1944, governing employment of 


in Mining 


boys, 942. : uy 
U.S.A.: percentage of workers in coal-mining 
industry employed under collective 


“fringe” in- 


agreements, 798; wage 
creases and other demands of U.M.- 
W.A., 453. 

Mitchell, Hon. Humphrey, Munister of 
Labour: 


remarks at 95th session of Governing Body 
of I.L.0., 944-45, 949-50. 

introduces resolutions in House of Commons 
re ratification of I.L.0. conventions, 
1604. 

tables draft conventions and recommenda- 
tions adopted at 25th and 26th sessions 
of International Labour Conference, in 
House of Commons, 1278. 

tables report of Royal Commission on Vet- 
erans’ Qualifications in House of Com- 
mons, 1621. 

statement on relationship between Canada 
and the I.L.0., 622. 

presents Federal Government proposals to 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on Re- 
construction, 1305. 

address in House of Commons on functions 
of the Department of Labour during 
war years (1939-1945), 1756-67. 

outlines post-war employment situation, 


address on government 
re-establishment of 


text of radio 
program for 
veterans, 1086. 

presents review of man-power program, 
623-25 4 

outlines opportunities for employment in 
agriculture of veterans and released 
war workers, 1605. 

text of letter to provincial labour ministers 
re conference on mimimum wage 
schedules, 257-58. 

forecasts industrial expansion in consumer 
goods, continuance of price and wage 
control, and abolition of certain other 
controls, 1275. 

approves establishment of additional day 
nurseries in Toronto and Hamilton, 
261-62. 

extends welcome to officials of W.M.C. 
(U.S.A.) at meeting of N.S.S. Adminis- 
tration Board, 247. 

Labour Day message, 1272. 

extracts from New Year’s message, 17. 

remarks at presentation of Dominion legis- 
lative program of OC.C.C.L., 645; 
message to C.C.C.L. read at plenary 
meeting of executive board, 1590; 
remarks at presentation of Dominion 
legislative program of C.C. of L., 642; 
receives delegation of, 1406; remarks 


Mitchell, Hon. Humphrey—Con. 


at presentation of Dominion _legis- 
lative program of T. and L.C., 639. 
re the establishment of Executive and 
Professional Employment Offices under 
Dominion Employment Service, 447. 


statements— Ay 

on proposed amendment of W.L.R.R., 795. 

on reinstatement of school teachers dis- 
charged from armed forces, 262. 

in House of Commons on Farm Labour 
Program, 454. 

on encouragement of labour-management 
production committees, 1-2. 

on V-J Day, 1269. 

on principal man-power controls still in 
effect, 1421. 

on post-war training programs, 1023. 


announcements— 

rescission of Orders authorizing employ- 
ate of women in mining occupations, 
1603. 

suspension of call-up for compulsory military 
service and enrolment of volunteers for 
Pacific war, 609. 

new system of release of army personnel 
for civilian employment, 1278-79. 

pppommtment of new Director of W.B.T.P., 

4, 


extension in coverage of Reinstatement in 
Civil Employment Act, 1273. 

order establishing wage rates for veterans 
~training in industry, 125. 

check-up at border points of men requiring 
pe from Mobilization Board, 
136. 

departmental policy concerning reduction of 
working hours in war _ industries, 
1269. 

renewal of Dominion-provincial farm labour 
agreements for 1945, 805. 

peal of certain man-power controls, 

revocation of Stabilization of Longshore 
Labour Order, 1412. 

restriction on issuance of labour exit per- 
mits to student nurses, 1083. 

amendments to N.S.8. Civilian Regula- 
tions, 454, 456. 

appointment of Byron F. Wood as Associate 
Director of N.S.S. and assistant to 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 6. 

change in procedure re 
university students, 6. 

appointment of Mrs. Rex Eaton, Associate 
Director, N.S.S., as chairman of 
Cauca fn Committee on Training, 


female 


agreements 


adoption of new _ provincial 
o-ordina- 


under Vocational Training 
tion Act, 526-28. 
pap Nc of prisoners of war on farms, 


appointment of V.C. MacDonald ag chair- 
man of Nova Scotia R.W.L.B. and 
Nova Scotia W.L.R.B., 6. 


on— 

relaxation of man-power controls, 1276-78. 

establishment of Royal Commission on 
Services Trades, 726, 765. 

activities of Department of Labour in 
connection with rehabilitation of war 
veterans, 621. 

regulations under Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act, 131. 
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on— 

labour supply under Dominion-provincial 
farm labour program, 1421. 

number of workers accorded 
with pay, 614. 

removal of restrictions on teachers, 625. 

campaign for woods labour, 1421. 

application of W.L.R.R. to professional and 
scientific personnel, 261. 

effect of W.L.R.R. in reducing time-loss 
from strikes, 123. 


vacations 


Mobilization: 


Canada— 


call-up of men discharged from armed 
forces (who have not served outside 
Fanea8)2 under N.S.S. Mobilization, 

postponement order granted to “War In- 
dustry Reservists’, 136. 

replacement of men on postponement from 
military training by dispensable 
‘R.C.A.F. personnel, 2. 

mobilization operations reviewed by Minis- 
ter of Labour, 1761. 

exemption of coal miners from military 
call-up during war years, 1761. 

suspension of call-up for compulsory military 
service and enrolment of volunteers 
for Pacific war, 609, 803. 

relaxation of man-power controls—suspen- 
sion of military call-up, extension of 
postponements, university , students, 
labour exit permits, 803. 

proof of compliance with N.S.S. Mobiliza- 
tion Regulations no longer required 
for unemployment insurance benefit, 
1278. 

results of check-up re compliance with 
mobilization regulations, 136-37. 

check-up of men on military postpone- 
ment engaged in agriculture, 938. 

functions of boards and I.M.S. reviewed by 
Associate Director (Mobilization) at 
meeting of N.S.8. Administration 
Board, 249, 251. 

United Kingdom: summary of White Paper 
on Statistics Relating to the War 
Effort of the United Kingdom— 
description of mobilization of resources 
(with table), 14-17; compulsory enlist- 
ment of men and women in armed ser- 
vice, 14; call-up of 18-27 class _con- 
tinued after defeat of Germany, 270. 

See also N.S.S. Mobilization Regulations. 


Monetary and Financial Problems: 


United Kingdom— 
recommendation of T.U.C. in report on 
post-war policy of trade unions, 8. 


Montreal Tramways Company: 


agreement signed, 986-87, 990-91. 


control of property and assets re-vested in 
Company, 1205. 


Mortgages: 
Alta.— 
application of Mechanics’ Lien Act_to land 
premises mortgaged under National 


Housing Act, 1203. 


Mosher, A. R., President, Canadian Congress 
of Labour: 


presents Dominion legislative program, 640, 
643, 1406. 

extracts from Labour Day message, 1272; 
from New Year’s message, 18. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 


Alta.: 
amendments in Act, 1202, 1698. 

ees eg See in Child Welfare Act, 

N.S.: amendment in Act, 1527. 

Sdsk.: provision of health services for mothers 
receiving allowances under’ Child 
Welfare Act and dependent children, . 
353; new and amended provisions of 
Child Welfare Act, 1002; regulations 
under Act, 916, 1207. 


Motor Transportation: 


Alta.— 
inclusion of truck and taxi drivers under 
Hours of Work Act recommended by 
Federation of Labour, 936. 

B.C.: exemption of motor vehicle shops under 
Shops Regulation and Weekly Half- 
Holiday Act, 1350. 

Sask.: regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
governing motor vehicle repair trade, 
1208. 

United Kingdom: adoption of national stand- 
ard system for training motor mech- 
anics, 1416. 


Motor Vehicles: 
See Motor Transportation. 


Munitions: 
Canada— 
review (with table) of war production 
record issued by Minister of Munitions 
and Supply, 11-13. 
production of munitions for United States, 
iis : 
retention of trained key workers in muni- 
tions industry, 136. 
labour requirements of expanded muni- 
tions programs outlined by Minister 
of Labour in review of man-power 
situation, 623. 
progressive cutback of gun and small arms 
ammunition predicted in statement of 
Munitions and Supply, 791. 

Australia: government report on use of 
industrial music in ammunition and 

explosive factories, 23, 24. 

United Kingdom: production of munitions as 
reported (with table) in White Paper 
on Statistics Relating to the War 
Effort of the United Kingdom, 14-15, 
17; plan for release of munitions 
workers and placement in civilian in- 
dustry outlined in White Paper, 270. 

U.S.A.: C€.1.0. union penalizes members for 
slowdown in munitions plant in efforts 
to force wage increase, 614. 


Munitions and Supply, Department of: 

procedure re termination of contracts and 
disposal of surplus war supplies out- 
lined in White Paper on Hmployment 
and Income, 620. 

plans for continued war production until 
defeat of Japan, outlined by Minister 
of Munitions and Supply, 791. 

statistics on absenteeism in war industry 
as at June, 1945, 1079. 
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Munk, Frank, Director of Personnel Training, 
UNRRA: 


remarks at annual meeting of Canadian 
Institute on Public Affairs, 1353. 


Murray, Philip, President, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations : 
signs “New Charter for Labour and Man- 
agement”, 451. 


attendance at labour-management confer- 
ence, 1775. 


Musie in Industry: 


government reports on adoption of indus- 
trial music, 22-24. 


Mutual Interest Boards: 


Canada— 
number of agreements in pulp and paper 
industry providing for establishment 


of mutual interest boards or joint com-. 


mittees, 552. 


National Council of Women: 


report on training of women presented at 
conference of Vocational Training Ad- 
visory Council, 523. 


National Defence (Army) Department of: 


assistance in placement of prisoners of war 
on farms, 449. 


National Employment Committee: 
See Employment Committees. 


National Employment Service: 
See Employment Service. 


National Fuel Council: 


recommendation of C.C. of L. re appoin- 
oe of Royal Commission on Coal, 


National Harbours Board (Canada): 
revised pension plan, 1531. 


National on he and Welfare, Department 
of: 


a ee payment of family allowances, 


National Housing Act (1944): 


summary of provisions—loans to prospective 
home-owners, co-operative groups, 
builders, and limited-dividend housing 
corporations, guarartees to life insur- 
ance companies; slum clearance; housing 
research and community planning, 1769- 


recommendations of C.C.C.L., 1592; of 
C.C.-of 1L.,:642; of T. and L., 637. 
Dominion-provincial co-operation re 
loans, mortgages, limited dividend 
housing, and low rental housing, 1203. 


Alta.: 


National Joint Council of the Public Service 
of Canada: : 
functions, 717. 


National Labour Relations Board (U.S.A.): 
decline in charges of unfair labour practices 
indicated in annual report, 452. 


recommendations of labour-management con- 
ference, 1775. 


National er Relations Board (U.S.A.) 
—Con. 


decision of Board re collective bargaining 
by foremen’s unions, 451. 

Florida Union Control Act invalid where 
conflicts with Wagner Act, 1016. 

state regulation of unions and the National 
Labour Relations Act, 1015. 

agreement reached between rival unions 
following representation votes, 262. 


National Physical Fitness Act: 


establishment of recreational program urged 
by. 1... and sbidy. oo: 


National Political Action Committee: 
establishment by T. and L.C., 610. 


National Registration: 


Canada— 
remarks of Minister of Labour on enforce- 
ment of regulations, 1764. 


National Selective Service (Canada): 


labour requirements in construction of Alean 
Highway, 633-35. 

policies and procedure of N.S.S. outlined at 
meeting of Administration Board at- 
tended by representatives of W.M.C. 
(U.8.A.), 246-52. 

extracts from radio address by Director on 
man-power shortages in war industry, 
10 


removal of wartime restrictions proposed 
by Federal Government in brief sub- 
mitted to Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference on Reconstruction, 1289. 

co-operation of N.S.S. with W.P.T.B. in 
provision of labour for essential indus- 
tries described by Minister of Labour 
in review of man-power situation, 624. 

office of Mrs. Rex Eaton, Associate Director, 
transferred to Vancouver, 1750. 

appointment of Byron F. Wood as Associate 
Director, 6; of J. F. MacKinnon, 941. 

death of L. E. Westman, former Associate 
Director, 941. 

new designation of Regional Selective Ser- 
vice Advisory Boards, 1083. 

conference of regional agricultural employ- 
ment advisers of N.S.S. and directors 
of Dominion-provincial farm labour 
program, 19. 

plan for employment of ex-service personnel 
outlined by Chief Enforcement Officer 
at C.M.A. conference, 1073. 

development of Home Aide Service, 1623. 

abolition of N.S.S. and replacement by 
Dominion Employment Service recom- 
mended by T. and L.C., 637; remarks 
of Minister of Labour, 639. 

amendments in regulations recommended by 
C.C.C.L., 644, 1592. . 

replacement of N.S.S by N.EH.S. recom- 
mended at meeting between Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction and United 
Steelworkers of America, 1079. 


Ont.: Court quashes order of Court of 
Referees, 1010. 

See also Employment Service; Farm 
Labour; Man-power; National Selective 
Service Advisory Board; National 


Selective Service Civilian Regulations; 
National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations. 


INDEX 


National Selective Service (U.S.A.): 


regulations governing reinstatement of 


veterans, 1609. 


National Selective Service Advisory Board: 


assistance in administration of NSS. 
Civilian Regulations, 633. 

approves change in N.S.S. procedure re 
female university students, 6. 


National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 


tions: 


historical summary of regulations, 626-33. 

change in procedure re female university 
students, 6. 

employment of housewives at part-time 
work without permit, 273. 

‘amendments, 454-58—lay-off procedure, job 
“freeze”, suspension for misconduct, 
compulsory direction to agriculture, 
transportation allowances, 454-55; 
appeals to Courts of Referees, 456; pay- 
ment through court action, required 
by employers of conscientious objectors 
who fail to pay contracted sums, 456. 

consolidation of amended provisions, 625. 

relaxation of controls: teachers, 625; 
labour exit permits, 803, 1205; employ- 
ment of women, 804; compulsory 
transfer orders, 803-4, 1276-77; employ- 
ment “freeze”, 1276-77; farm labour, 
1276-77; advertising, 1276-77, 1600. 

summary of employment controls still in 
effect, 1420. 

prosecutions under regulations, 6, 137, 938, 
1760 


National Selective Service Mobilization 


Regulations: 


co-ordination of civilian and mobilization 
divisions of N.S.S., 632-33. 

mobilization operations reviewed by Min- 
ister of Labour, 1761. 

call-up of men discharged from armed 
forces (who have not served outside 
Canada), 135. 

postponement order granted to ‘War 
Industry Reservists’, 136. 

proof of compliance with regulations no 
longer required of applicants for 
unemployment insurance benefit, 1278. 

revocation of order requiring compliance 
of applicants for unemployment insur- 
ance with regulations, 1349, 1355. 

check-up at border points of men requiring 
permission from mobilization board, 
136; results of check-up, 136-37. 

amendment re medical examination of 
discharged naval and air force personnel 
subject to call-up for army training, 
POU o02. 

removal of restrictions on Canadians play- 
ing professional hockey in United 
States, 1422. 


National War Labour Board (Canada): 


appointment of Mr. Justice D. A. McNiven 
as Alternate Chairman, 1414. 

tabular report on wage statistics—salaries 
and wages, index numbers of employ- 
ment and wage rates, 646; applications 
for wage increases, cost-of-living bonus, 
vacation-with-pay, welfare, and incen- 
tive plans, 647. 
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statistical statement by Minister of Labour 
on types of applications received by 
national and regional boards from 
November 15, 1941, to September 30, 
1945, 1766. 

ee oe two weeks’ vacation with pay, 


action in regard to 40-hour week plan of 
Lever Brothers Limited, 272-73. 
summary of decisions, 25, 140, 274, 459, 648, 
817, 952, 1106. 
decisions of Board re :— 
Bedeaux form of incentive pay, 824. 
bonus plans—cost-of-living, 140, 141, 147- 
48, 275, 653, 655, 656; incentive produc- 
a tion, 30, oT 459, 649, 651, 652, 824, 
1112, 1449, 1631: shift. work, 280, 459, 
954, 960, 1108, 1782; voluntary bonus 
plan, 469, 1778, 1781; service bonus, 
certain classifications, 466, 654, 657, 662, 
818, 820, 822, 826, 956, 959, 960, 1106, 
TIAIS) 1311; 13h2, 131311451, 1453,..1628, 
1638, 1782, 1783, 1786. 
cost-of- ‘living bonus, 140, 141, 147-48, 275, 
653, 655, 656. 
equal pay, 141-42, 278-79, 953, 1114, 1784. 
group life insurance plan, 1785. 
guaranteed employment, 1454, 1779. 
holidays (statutory), 143, 278, 283, 660, 
661, 1115-16, 1778, 1781, 1783, 1785. 
hours of labour, 30-31, 32-33, 144, 146, 
275, 280, 470, 650, 652, 817, 1108, 1113, 
1115-16, 1312, 1316, 1632, 1634, 1779, 
1785. 
incentive production bonus, 30, 31, 649, 
651, 652, 824, 1112, 1631. 
incentive wage plans, 30-31, 459, 649, 651, 
824, 1112, 1452, 1455, 1456, 1631.- 
insurance plan (sickness and accident), 


night shift differential, 142, 278, 655, 819, 
1111, 1813, 1451, 1457, 1633, 1638, 1783. 

night shift premiums, 1313, 1451, 1638, 
1783. 

occupational classifications, 141-42, 274, 
276, 277, 278, 278-79, 281, 282, 284, 461, 
465, 467-68, 471, 473, 654, 657, 662, 826, 
956, 957, 959, 960, 1311, 1314, 1315, 
1450-51, 1454, 1629, 1630, 1637, 1781, 
1783-84. 

overtime, 26, 27, 30-31, 32-33, 33, 143, 145, 
146, 278, 280, 283, 462, 464, 470, 472- 
73, 690, 652, 655, °826,.954, 1108, 1109, 
TENS rey? is “Tae es 0, ta Le 
1632, 1634, 1635, 1638, 1785. 

overtime premiums, 26, 30, 650, 652, 819, 
826, 954, 1109. 

premium pay for off-shift work, 954, 960, 
1109.7 3110, 1211, 1316-175. 1785. 

severance pay, 1785. 

shift periods, 144, 280, 470, 819, 954. 

shift work bonus, 280, 459, 954, 960, 1108, 
PIS a8. 

sick benefits, 148-49. 

sick leave plans, 1633, 1785. 

superannuation plans, 148-49. 

vacations with pay, 27, 33, 143, 146, 148, 
148-49, 150, 151, 278, 279, 280, 283, 471, 
651. 653, 655, 660, 824, 824-25, 954, 
L168" 1005 A ETS-16.2 TIT], 1315, Isit 
1635, 1638, 1779, 1783, 1785. 

voluntary bonus plan, 469. 

workmen’s compensation, 143, 278. 
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conference of chief executive officers of War 
Labour Boards, 450. 


criticism of C.C.C.L., 644; of C.C. of L., 
641, 643. 
amendments in Wartime Wage Control 


Order recommended by T. and L.C., 
637, 638. 


DECISIONS OF BOARD: 

Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Limited, 
Toronto, 1777. 

Abrasive Company of Canada, Arvida, 
Limited, and the International Union 
of Abrasive Employees (A.F. of L. 
Local 23737), 660. 

Advance Lumber Company, Limited, Leth- 
bridge, 660. 

Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company, and Federated Railway Shop 
Trades, 1628. 

Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, and 
International Association of Machinists 
(Lodge 485), 283, 823. 


Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, and 


United Steelworkers of America ‘(Local 


2251), 467, 822. 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, and 
Le Syndicat National des Employés de 
YAluminum d’Arvida, Inc., 461. 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, and 
Le Syndicat National des Employés de 
oe te Ine. de Shawinigan Falls, 

60. 

Aluminum Goods, Limited, 

Employees’ Council, 648. 

Amalgamated Electric Corporation Limited, 
Toronto, and United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers of America 
(Local 514), 1631. 

American Can Company, Limited, Vancouver, 
and United Steelworkers of America 
(Local 2821), 1783. 

American Dairy Lunch Company, Limited, 

and Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
bien (Local 269), 819. 

Anaconda American Brass Company, Limited, 
and New Toronto Brass and Copper 
Workers’ Union (Local 811), 1785. 

Asbestos Corporation Limited, and Canadian 
Johns-Manville Company, Limited, and 
La Fédération Nationale Catholique 
des Employés de Amiante, Inc., 1638. 

Bakelite Plastics Division, Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto, 
and Local 512, United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, 


Toronto, and 


Lie2e 

Barrymore Cloth Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and National Union of Textile Workers 
(Local 15), 280. 

Bell Thread Company, Limited, Hamilton, 
and Canadian Thread Makers’ Union, 


954. 
Boeing Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Van- 
ecouver, and International Association 


of Machinists (Local 756), 464. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers of the Province 
of Quebec and La Fédération Nationale 

~ du Cuir et de la Chaussure du Canada, 

Ine., and the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union, 27. 

S. F. Bowser Company, Limited, Toronto, and 

~ United Steelworkers of America (Local 
2901), 817 

British American Oil Company, Limited, and 
Local -No..'3, National’ “Union ~.of 
Petroleum Workers, 1781. 
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B.C. Electric Railway Company, Limited, and 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, 25, 31. 

B.C. Motor Transportation, Limited, Van- 
couver, and Amalgamated Association 
of Street Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America (Division 
101), 656, 1118. 

British Columbia Packers, Limited, Canadian 
Fishing Company, Limited, Nelson 
Brothers Fishery, Limited, Nootka- 
Banfield Company, Limited, and Fish 
Cannery Reduction Plant and Allied 
Workers’ Federal Union No. 89, 32. 

Brookes Woodworking Company, 
Limited, New Westminster, and British 
Columbia Woodworkers’ Union (Local 
INO. 2), 

Brotherhood a Painters and Decorators, 
Sydney, and various contractors, 471. 

Builders’ Exchange, Inc., and Building and 
Construction Trades Council of Mont- 
real and vicinity, 275, 1779. 

Burns and Company, Limited, Edmonton, and 
United Packinghouse. Workers of 
America (Local 233), LEP: 

Burrard Dry Dock Company, Limited, North 
Vancouver, and Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association (Local 280), 
959. 


James 


Butterfly Hosiery Company, Limited, and 
Association du Bas faconné de Drum- 
mondville, 469, 650. 

Campbell Soup Company, Limited, New 
Toronto, 1315. 

Canada- Electric Castings Limited, Orillia, 
and United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America (Local 
BLT); told: 

Canada Packers Limited, Peterborough, and 
United Packinghouse Workers. of 
America (Local 210), 1110. 

Canada Packers, Limited, Saint John, 1781. 

Canada Packers, Limited, Saskatchewan, 957. 

Canada Packers, Limited, ‘Toronto: and United 
Packinghouse Workers of America 
(Local r1i4y" 111 

Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, 649, 1637. 

Canada Steamship Itines, Limited, Quebec, 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Sarnia- 
Point Edward, Windsor, Port Arthur, 
Fort William, and waterfront freight 
handlers, checkers, coopers, ete., 150. 

Canadian Automotive Trim, Limited, Windsor, 
and United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, 135, 1316: 

Canadian Bank Note Company, Limited, and 
Ottawa Plate Printers’ Union (Local 
6), 824. 

Canadian Car and Foundry Company 
Plant), and United Automobile Work- 
ers (C.1.0., Local 397), 277. 

Canadian Industries Limited, Windsor, and 
United Automobile Workers of 
America (Local 195), 960, 1109. 

Canadian John Wood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, and Service Station 
Haquipment Company, Limited, and 
United Steelworkers of America (Local 
3062), 1778. 
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Canadian Liquid Air Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Boilermakers and [ron 
Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada (Local 
No, 1), 954. 

Canadian Marconi Company and Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union, Canadian Marconi 
System (Division No. 59), 1630. 
Canadian National Railways and Canadian 

Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers (Dining 
and Sleeping Car Employees), 652. 
Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, and freight 
handlers, etc., at Montreal Wharf, 148. 
Canadian Oil Companies, Limited, and 
National Union of Petroleum Workers 
(Boca Nov 19565501002 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
_ Brotherhood . of Railroad Trainmen 
(Dining Car Service employees), 472. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Port 
MeNicoll, and  hourly-rated freight 
handlers, etec., 150.: 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, West 
Saint John, and freight handlers, etc., 


1dk, 

Canadian Vickers, Limited (Aircraft Divi- 
sion), Fairchild Aircraft, Limited, and 
Noorduyn Aviation, Limited, and 
Montreal Aircraft Lodge 712 of the 


International Association of Machinists, 
8 


282. : 
Central Aircraft. Limited, and Canadian 


Aircraft Workers’ Association (Local 


; Company, Ottawa, and 
National Union of Cheese Processors 
(Local No. 1), 1457. 

Chow Gooey, Prince Rupert, 1316. 

Citadel Brick, Limited, Boischatel, and Brick 
Workers’ Federal Union No. 103, 283. 

Various coal mining companies of Nova 

Scotia and New Brunswick, 143. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, Limited, 
Toronto, and Employees’ Council, 1112. 

~La Compagnie du Telephone Saguenay- 
Quebec and Le Syndicate National des 
Employes du “Telephone de Saguenay, 
Inc., 1628. 

Consolidated Optical Company, Limited, 
Belleville, and United Automobile, Air- 
eraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (Local 426), 1313. 

Continental Paper Products, Limited, and Le 
Syndicat National des Travailleurs de 
Industrie du papier faconne d’Hast 
Angus, Inc., ~s 

Courtaulds (Canada) Limited, Cornwall, 956. 

H. R. Crockett, Limited, Summerside, 955. 

Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company, Limited, 
Fernie; West Canadian  Collieries, 
Limited, Hillcrest; Mohawk Collieries, 
Limited, Bellevue; McGillivray Creek 
Coal and Coke Company, Limited; 
International Coal and Coke Company, 
Limited, Coleman; and Western Canada 
aie meee, Association, District No. 1, 


Defence Industries, Limited, Ajax, and 
United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers of America (Local 521), 470. 

Dillons Chemical Company, Limited, 469. 

Dominion Bridge Company, Limited (Calgary 
Rolling Mill Department) and Rolling 
Mill Employees’ Union No. 23180 
ACE. of L., 1687: 


Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and United Steelworkers of America 
(Local 2808); 660. 

Dominion Engineering Works, Limited, 
Longueuil and lJLachine plants - and 
Lodges 1596-1660 of the International 
Association of Machinists, 28. 

Dominion Paper Box Company, Limited, and 
Alex. Donaldson, 26. ; 

Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, 
Kitchener, and United Rubber Workers 
of America (Local 80), 1453. 

Dominion Rubber Company, Limited. Mont- 
real, and Synthetic Rubber Workers’ 
Union (Local 78), 1109. 

Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Limited, and United Steelworkers of 
America (Local 1064), 820, 955. 

Dominion Textile Company, Limited, and La 
Federation Nationale Catholique du 
Textile, Inc. and Le Syndicat des 
Ouvriers Catholiques du Textile des 
Magog, Inc., 1118. 

Dominion Textile Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, and United Textile Workers of 
America (Local 102), 1450. 

Dominion Textile Company, Limited, and Le 
Syndicat Catholique du Textile de 
Montmorency, Inc., 1451. 

Donnell and Mudge, Limited, New Toronto, 
and International Fur and Leather 
Workers’ Union (Local 330), 1778. 

Drumheller Coal Operators’ Association, 
Drumheller, and National Union of 
Firebosses (Local 1), 1455. 


Duclos and Payan, Limited, and Le Syndicat 


National des tanneurs et corroyeurs 
de St. Hyacinthe, 952. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 
Halifax, and freight handlers, etc., 150. 

Eastern Car Company, Limited, Trenton, and 
United Steelworkers of America 
(Local 1231), 650. 

Eastern Furniture, Limited; J. W. Kilgour 
and Bro. Limited; Montmagny Furni- 
ture, Limited; and Edouard Ouellet, 
Limitee; and Les Syndicats Nationaux 
Catholiques des Travailleurs du 
meuble de Victoriaville. Coaticook, 
Montmagny and Daveluyville, 953. 

Eddy Match Company, Limited, and Cana- 
dian Splint and Lumber Corporation, 
Limited, Pembroke, and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America (Locals 2823 and 3175), 
465. 

Electric Auto-Lite, Limited, Sarnia, and 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of 
America (Local 456), 824. 

Fahralloy Canada Limited, Orillia, and 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America (Local 511), 1314. 

Fairchild Aircraft, Limited, Longueuil, and 
International Association of Machinists 
(Montreal Aircraft Lodge 712), 459. 

Famous Players Canadian Corporation and 
Motion Picture Projectionists’ Union 
(Local 302), Calgary, 33. 

Federal Association of Taxicab Owners, Inc., 
and International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
yok Helpers of America (Local 488), 
817. 
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Federal Wire and Cable Company, Limited, 
Guelph, and United Steelworkers of 
America (Local 3021), 1633. 

Ford- Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, and United Automobile, 

- Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (Local 200), 1312. 

Forest Products Industries—Coast Region 
British Columbia and _ International 
Woodworkers of America, District 
Council No. 1, 1117. 

Fowler’s Canadian Company Limited, 
Hamilton, and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (Local 188), 1627. 

Gainers Limited, South Edmonton, and 
Federal Union of Packing Plant 
Employees (Local 78), 1112. 

Gair Company of Canada, Limited, and 
International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, 824. 

Gatineau Power Company; Gatineau Electric 
Light Company, Limited; and Gatineau 
Transmission Company; and Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (Local B-1039), 1629. 

General Motors of Canada, Limited, and 
UAW-CIO, 657. 

General Steel Wares, Limited, Montreal, and 
United Steelworkers of America (Local 
2847), 278. 

Goderich Organ Company, Limited, and 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America (Local 2622), 1454. 

Goderich Salt Company, Limited, and Local 
23736, A.F. of L., 1634. 

Messrs. Gowling, McTavish and Watt, 
Ottawa, 1778. 

Grand Trunk Pacific Development Company, 
Limited (Prince Rupert Drydock and 
Shipyard), and certain unions, 147. 

Greater Vancouver Plastering and Lathing 
Association and the Operative 
Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ 
ape eetionsl Association (Local 779), 


473. 

Guelph Carpet and Worsted Spinning Mills, 
Limited, and National Union of 
Textile Workers (Local 10), 1456. 

Hamilton Spectator and Hamilton Typo- 
graphical Union (No. 129), 140. 

Hammond Cedar Company, Limited, and 
International Woodworkers of America 
(Local 1-367), 141. 

Harry Hayley and Ottawa General Workers’ 

; Union (Local No. 1, C.C. of L.), 144. 

John T. Hepburn, Limited, Toronto, and 
United Steelworkers of America 
Locals 3335 and 3358), 1313. 

Hilton Brothers, Limited, Winnipeg, 651. 

Houde, Laroche and Company, Limited, and 
Le Syndicat Catholique National du 
vetement de Ste. Croix de Lotbiniere, 
Ine., 282. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, Vancouver, 274. 

Hurst Engineering and Construction Com- 
pany, Limited, and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, Winnipeg, 820. 

Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of Canada (Locals 1, 2 and 
3) and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, and various shipbuilding com- 
panies in the Maritime provinces, 466. 


Ingersoll Machine and Tool Company, 
Limited, Ingersoll, and United Steel- 
workers of America (Local 2918), 470. 

John Inglis Company, Limited, Toronto, and 
United Steelworkers of America (Local 
2900), 461. 

International Harvester Company of Canada, 
Limited, Hamilton, and United Steel- | 
workers of America (Local 2868), 
116. 

International Malleable Iron Company, 
Limited, Guelph, and United Steel- 
workers of America (Local 3000), 656, 
1106 


Johnson’s Company and Canadian Union of 
Asbestos Workers (Local No. 6), 1638. 
Kelsey Wheel Company, Limited, Windsor, 
~ and United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (Local 195), 1316. 

William Kennedy and Sons, Limited, Owen 
Sound, and United Steelworkers of 
America (Local 2469), 662. 

Keystone Shingles and Lumber, Limited, New 
Westminster, and International Wood- 
workers of America (Local 1-357), 
1449. 


La Compagnie du Telephone Saguenay- 
Quebec and Le Syndicat National des 
Employes du Telephone de Saguenay, 
Inc., 1628. 

Hector Lamontagne, Inc., Montreal, and 
J. A. Dumais, 649. 

Leland Electric Company, Limited, and 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, Local 508, 1784. 

Lever Brothers, Limited, and International 
Chemical Workers’ Union (Local 
23623), 30. . 

Levis Jatourneau, Limoilou, and Clement 
Picard, 469. 

Liquid Carbonic Canadian 
Limited, Toronto, 826. 

C. Lloyd and Son, Wingham, and National 
Union of Woodworkers (Local No. 3), 
655. 

Harry Mallory, Saint John, and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America (Local 840), 468. 

J. C. Malone and Company, 30. 

Manitoba Steel Foundries, Limited, Selkirk, 
and International Moulders and 
Foundry Workers’ Union of North 
America (Local 402), 653. 

Maritime Steel and Foundries, Limited, New 
Glasgow, and United Steelworkers of 
America (Local 3172), 2898. 

Master Electricians’ Association of Toronto 
and International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (Local 353, A.F. 
of L.), 1634. 3 

Mastercraft Machine Products, Limited, 826. 

McKee Moving and Storage Company, 
Saskatoon, and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (Division No. 
189), 1107. 

McKinnon Industries Limited, St. Catharines, 
and United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (Local 199), 1313. : 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 661, 


Corporation. 
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Robert Mitchell Company, Limited, and 
United Steelworkers of America 
(Local 2830), 1452. 

Modern Packers Limited, 
Packing Plant Employees’ 
Union (Local 66), 959 

Modern Press, Limited, and Saskatoon 
Typographical Union No. 663, 146. 

Modern Tool Works, Limited, Toronto, 954. 

Montreal Hardware Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, and United Steelworkers of 
America (Local 3514), 1635. 

Montreal Tramways Company and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, 462, 
818. 

Moose ee Cartage Company, Limited, and 
Union Transfer and Storage Company, 
Limited, Moose Jaw, and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (Division 
No. 197), 1107. 

Moose Jaw Co-operative Society, Limited, 
and the Moose Jaw Wholesale and 
Retail Workers’ Union, 1312. 


and Montreal 
Federal 


Mortgage and Discount Corporation of 
Canada, 145. 
Mount Pleasant Undertaking Company, 


Limited, Nunn and Thomson, Roselawn 
Funeral Directors, G. W. Hamilton 
Undertaking Company, Limited, S. 
Bowell and Son, and Embalmers’ and 
be admaatiizs Assistants (Local 23374), 


Mueller Limited, Sarnia, and United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America (Local 
456), 661. 

National Aniline and Chemical Company, 
Limited, Toronto, 281. 

National Association of Master Plumbers 
and Heating Contractors of Canada 
and United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the 
phen States and Canada (Local 46), 

86. 

National Railway Munitions Limited, and 
International Association of puncbanists 
(Lodge No. 1768), 654. 

National Steel Car Corporation, Limited, and 
United beelmonbers of America (Local 
2852 \ie 

Neon pee y Wi aetaca Canada, Limited, 
Vancouver, 146. 

Norman Laboratories, Limited, Vancouver, 
rs 


Northern Public Service Corporation and 
Winnipeg Heating Company, Limited, 
and the Winnipeg Central Labour 
Council (OBU), 957. 

Norton Company, Niagara Falls, and Inter- 
national Chemical Workers’ Union 
(Local 154), 13815. 

Oil Well Supply Company, Calgary, 144. 

Old Sydney Collieries, Limited, and UMWA, 
District 26, 144. 

Oshawa Railway Company and Division 1255 
of Amalgamated Association of Street 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, 277. 

Otaco Limited, Orillia, 1453. 

Ottawa Dairy Company; Producers Dairy 
Limited; Clark Dairy Limited; and 
Central Dairies Limited; and National 
_ Union of Stationary and ane tee 
Engineers (Local No. 1), 1635 
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Ottawa Electric Railway Company and 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (Division No. 
279), 148. 

Pacific Mills, Limited; Northern Coast 
Timber Company, Liniteds J: 
Morgan, Limited; and Kelley Logging 
Company, Limited: and the Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America (Local 
1-71), 1779. 

Painting and Decorating Contractors (Toronto 
Chapter), and Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and  Paperhangers of 
America (Locals 557, 864, 1080 and 
1003), 1786. 

Various paper box companies and the Joint 
Committee of the Paper Box Industry 
of the Province of Quebec, 1636. 

Various paper companies in Ontario, and 
employees, 1633. 

Park Steamship Company, Limited, and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, 1635. 
Parke, Davis and Company, and the Cana- 
‘dian Pharmaceutical. and Chemical 

Employees’ Union, 28. 

Phillips ee Works, Limited, Brock- 
ville, 27. 

Picardy Candy (Saskatchewan) Limited, 
Regina, and Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Beverage Dispensers’ 
Local 829, 1317. 

Powell River Company, Limited; Pacific 
Mills Limited; British Columbia Pulp 
and Paper Company, Limited; and 
Sorg Pulp Company, Limited; and 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, | 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, and 
International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, 1457. 

Price Brothers and Company, Limited, and 
La Federation Nationale Catholique 
de l’Industrie du Bois du Canada, Inc., 


1776. 
Prince Albert Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, and Prince Albert Wood- 


workers’ Union, 958. 

Prince Rupert Drydock and Shipyard Com- 
pany (Grand Trunk Pacific Develop- 
ment Company, Limited). and various 
local unions in shipbuilding industry, 
1108. 

Procter” and Gamble Company of Canada, 
Limited, Hamilton, 142, 1111. 

Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Calgary, 649. 

Purity Flour Mills, Limited, and Federal 

. Union No. 23736, 1783. 

Quebec Railway Light and Power Company 
and the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen of America (Lodge 662), 1777. 

Regina Sash and Door Company, Limited, 
and National Union of Woodworkers 
(Local No. 7), 958. 

Reliance Industries, Limited, 26. 

Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada, 
Inc. (Fur Section), and International 
Union _ Quebee Fur Workers (Local 
68) 1] 

Retail eicieatonte Association of Canada, 
Inc. (Fur Division), and National 
Clothing Workers’ Union Ine., 147. 

Richardson Radio Company, Weston, and 
Robert Bolton, 470. 
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John Ritchie Company, Limited (Quebec) 

and lVUnion Protectrice des Travail- 

_ leurs en Chaussures de Quebec, Inc., 


29. 

Sandwich, Windsor and Amherstburg Rail- 
way Company, Windsor, and Amalga- 
mated Association of Street Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America (Division 616), 657. 

Saskatoon Cartage and Warehouse Company, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other ‘Transport 
Workers (Division No. 189), 1107. 

Schofield Paper Company, Limited, Saint 
John, 1452. 

Messrs. Seligman and Latz, New York, 141. 

Slingsby Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
Brantford, 1449, 1454. 

Small Arms, Limited, Long Branch, and 

Local 519, United Electrical, Radio 

and Machine Workers of America, 284. 

Socony-Vacuum Exploration Company, 651. 

Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company, 
Limited, Kapuskasing, 471, 1782. 

Standard Woodenware Manufacturing Com- 

pany, and Le Syndicat Catholique 

Syusonal du bois ouvre de Lyster, Inc., 

Company of Canada, Limited, and 
United Steelworkers of America (Local 
1005), 275, 279. 

Stephenson and Company, Limited, 
Saint John, and Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
Canada (Local No. 3), 465. 

Canadian Company, Limited, and 
Federal Union of Packing Plant 
Employees (Local 78), 1113. 

Swift *Canadian Company, Limited, Toronto, 

and United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (Local 208), 1110. 

. Sydney and Louisburg Railway Company, 
and International Association of 
Machinists (Local 684), 654. 


Steel 


t. D. 


Swift 


Temiseouata Railway Company, and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport 


Workers. 824. 

Terreau and Racine, Limitee, Quebec, P.Q.. 
and International Moulders and 
Foundry Workers’ Union of North 
America (Local 74), 1116. 

Thorold Pulp Company, Limited, Thorold, 
and International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
(Local 84), 471. 

Timmins New Method Laundry Limited, and 
ee General Workers’ Union, 

Toronto Builders Exchange and the Building 
and Construction Trade Council of 
Toronto and vicinity, 1786. 

Toronto Chapter of Painting and Decorating 
Contractors and Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
of America (Locals 557, 864, 1080 and 


1003), 1786... 
Toronto Transportation Commission: and 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union 


(Branch No. 1), 470. 

Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, and United Automobile 
Workers of America (Local 195), 1451. 

tains C3 Century-Fox Corporation, Toronto, 
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Various coal mining companies of Nova 
_ Scotia and New Brunswick, 143. 
Various paper box companies and the Joint 


Committee of the Paper Box Industry 
of the Province of Quebec, 1636. 


Various paper companies in Ontario, and 
employees, 1633. 

Victory Textiles, Inc., Montreal, 281. 

Messrs. Weiller and Williams Company, 
Limited, Saskatoon, 27. 

Western Grocers, Limited, Regina, and 
Canadian Distributors’ Union (Local 
No. 1), 145. . 

hace» es Laboratories Limited, Yarmouth, 
1785. 


Windsor Master Plumbers’ Association and 
United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters of the United States and 
Canada (Local 552), 1115. 

Windsor Utilities Commission and Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (Local 911), 1451. 

Winnipeg Electric Company, 818. 

Woodland Dairy Limited, Edmonton, 823. 


National. War Labour Board (U.S.A.): 


analysis of rulings on union demands, 1610. 
direction of Board ve deduction of fine 


from wages of “wildcat” strikers 
(U.R.W.A.), 129. 
decision re “escape periods’ in main- 


tenance-of-membership agreements, 9. 

awards extended vacation with pay to 
woodworkers’ union, 1085. 

recommendation re study of guaranteed 
annual wage, 451. 

limitation of wage increases recommended 
in report on wages and the cost of 
living, 452. 

recommendation of National Conference on 
Labour Legislation, 200. 


Nationalization: 


Canada— é 
C.C. of L. requests government ownership 
and control of all radio broadcasting, 
642; government ownership and opera- 
tion of merchant marine, 642; expan- 
sion of social ownership, 640. 
United Kingdom: public ownership in certain 
industries recommended in _ post-war 
policy of trade unions, 8. 


Natural Resources: 


Ont.— : 
labour representation on proposed Forest 
Resources Commission sought by T. 
and JCe 203. 
United Kingdom: recommendations of T.U.C. 
in report on post-war policy of trade 
unions, 8. 


Navigation: 
See Shipping. 


Navy: 
See Royal Canadian Navy. 


New Zealand: 
annual report of Rehabilitation Board, 
1681. 


review of wartime price control regulations, 
600 ; ; 
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Newsprint: 
Canada— 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 1098. 
analysis of production and exports of wood 
pulp and -newsprint, 540. 


Nickel: 


Canada— . ; 
output recorded in review.of war production, 


? 
rescission of orders authorizing employ- 
ment of women in mining occupations, 
1603. 


Night Shifts: 
See Shifts. 


Noble, John, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada: 


remarks as delegate to annual conference 
of T.U.C., 1595. 


Nurseries: 


N.S.— 
establishment of day nurseries recommended 
by C. C. of L., 934. 


Ont.: establishment of additional day nur- 
series in Toronto and Hamilton, 261-62. 
Nurses: 
Canada— 


measures adopted to meet nursing shortage 
discussed at meeting of N.S.S. Adminis- 
tration Board, 251-52. 
issuance of labour exit permits to student 
nurses restricted by N.E.S., 1083. 
Ont.: number of graduate nurses employed 
in industry, as shown in annual report 
of Department of Health, 784; estab- 
lishment of industrial nurse- -consulting 
service under Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, Department of Health, 784. 


Occupational Classifications: 
Canada— 
recommendation. of chairman of Royal 
Commission on Veterans’ Qualifications 
re educational and occupational train- 
ing of service personnel, 796; recom- 
mendation contained in interim report 
of Commission, 940. 
decisions of N.W.LB. re wage rates, 141-42, 
274, 276, 277, 278, 278-79, 281, 282, 284, 
461, 465, 467-68, 471, 473, 654, 657, 
662, 826, 956, 957, 959, 960, 1311, 1314, 
1315, 1450-51, 1454, 1629, 1630, 1637, 
1781, 1783-84. 
referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 311,491. 
Que.: observation of various types of occupa- 
tions as part of school’s vocational 
guidance program, 128. 


Occupational Hazards: 
U.S.A— 
advisory standards of Department of 
Labour re wartime employment of 
juveniles in pulp and paper industry, 
textiles industries, foundries, and on 
railroads, 727. 


O’Connor, Mr. Justice G. B., Chairman, 
Wartime Labour Relations Board: 


on resignation of W. H. Browne from 
W.L.R.B., 129. 








Office Buildings: 


See Factories. 


Office Workers: 
Man— 
new Tegulations under Minienann Wage Act, 
i 


On-the-Job-Training: 
activities under C.V.T., 519, 
1542, 1683, 1829. 


1123, 1344, 


Ontario Farm Service Force: 
See Farm Service Force. 


Orders in Council: 


P.C. 20/6173 (re veterans’ preference in 
Civil Service appointments), 1697. 

P.C. 26/1647 (proposed agreements with 
non-Canadian governments re compen- 
sation to merchant seamen), 765. 

P.C. 26/2969 (restoration of salary increases 
to certain government employees), 914. 

P.C. 50/9555 (employment of members of 
wae Army on Active Service), 


P.C. 53/505 (income tax adjustments for 
certain peep engaged in essential war 
work), 

PC: ing /o508 “Crete teh: Tor, 

P.C. 127/1111 (payment of compensation to 
salt-water fishermen and personnel of 
Merchant Navy for loss of effects 
through enemy action), 352. 

P.C. 148/5045 (amendment re compensation 
for seamen’s loss of effects), 1349. 

P.C. 186/1981 (workmen’s compensation for 
disabled veterans), 1530. 

P.C. 205/45 (increased cost-of-living bonus 
for government employees), 773. 

P.C. 206/45 (increased rates of remunera- 
tion for government employees), 773. 
P.C. 213/185 (pension benefits to female 

members of armed forces), 191. 

P.C. 307/4753 (payment of workmen’s com- 
pensation to pensioned disabled vet- 
erans), 1530. 

P.C. 342/5720 (amendment m Merchant 
Seamen War Service Bonus Order), 


1530. 
P.C. 496/45 (new regulations under Old 
ae and Blind Persons’ Pensions Act), 


77 

P.C. 723/45 (holidays with pay to employees 
of Public Service), 917. 

P.C. 77 (text of regulations under Reinstate- 
ment in Civil “Employment Act), 1333 

P.C. 331 (amendment in Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment Order re university 
courses), 192. 

P.C. 450 (amendments in War 
Gratuity Regulations), 194. 

P.C. 496 (retention of trained Pa workers 
in munitions industry), 136. 

P.C. 655 (amendment in Wartime Wages 
Control Order), 125. 

P.C. 690 (reduction in membership of 
national W.L.R.B.), 353. 

P.C. 692 (transportation of agricultural 
workers), 269, 

P.C. 944 (medical ‘examination of naval and 
air force personnel), 269, 3 

P.C. 1003 (amendments requested by T. and 
L.C.), 636, 638, 799 (correction). 

P.C. 1388 (Dominion-provincial agreements 
re vocational training of persons re- 
ferred by U.I.C.), 1023. 


Service 
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P.C. 4599 


P.C. 1388 (provincial agreements under 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 
provide financial assistance in training 
of persons for gainful employment), 
527-28. 

P.C. 1415 (amendments in N.S.S. Civilian 
Regulations—lay-off procedure; appeals 
to Courts of referees; compulsory direc, 
tion to agriculture), 456-58. 

P.C. 1648 (agreements for payment of voca- 
tional training programs), 1023. 

P.C. 1648 (provincial agreements under 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 
provide financial assistance for develop- 
ment of vocational training), 526. 

P.C. 1996 (workmen’s compensation for 
government employees outside Canada). 
766. 

P.C. 1997 (payment of workmen’s compensa- 
tion to employees of Crown companies 
and eee serving without remunera- 
tion), 766 

P.C. 2486 (establishment of el Commis- 
sion on Services Trades), 726, 765. 

P.C. 2796 (consolidation of N.S.S. Civilian 
Regulations), 625. 

P.C. 2971 (allowance payable to veterans’ 
child during schooling up to 19 years 
of age), 914 

P.C. 3164 (rescission of 
teachers), 625. 

P.C. 3165 (extension of Dominion-provin- 
cial agreements providing financial 
assistance for vocational training pro- 

_ jects), 875. 

P.C. 3211 (purchase of equipment required 
by C.V.T. from War Assets Corpora- 
tion), 875. 

PO.3212 ae of Public Building 
Safety Act), 1 

PO 82204. fe eae ae special bonus to 
merchant seamen), : 

P.C. 3244 (temporary masters’ certificates 
for certain cargo ships), 914. 

P.C. 3632 (new regulations under Canada 
Shipping Act), 1206. 

P.C. 3671 (application in Canada of draft 
conventions and recommendations of 
I.L.0.), 801-802. 

P.C. 4020 (amendments re investigation of 
disputes in transition period), 1603 

P.C. 4092 (rescission), 1205-6. 

P.C. 4154 (revocation of amended Order 
governing Montreal Tramways Com- 
pany), 1205. 

P.C. 4174 (revocation of amended order 
governing Montreal Tramways Com- 
pany), 1205 

P.C. 4274 (amendment in N.S.S. Civilian 
Regulations re labour exit permits), 
1205. 

P.C, 4320 (veterans’ preference in appoint- 
ment to Civil Service), 1205. 

P.C. 4383 (establishment of Interdepart- 
ees Committee on Rehabilitation), 

P.C. 4405 (duplication of benefits re oly 
allowances, 1206. 

(amenanient in Ciictonient 
Employees’ Compensation Act), 1206. 

P.C. 4644 (appointment of Government Ser- 
me Selection and Release Committee), 


restrictions on 
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P.C. 4755 (provision of workmen’s compen- 
sation for merchant seamen), 1347. 
P.C. 4845 (juvenile employment in coal 
mines), 1082, 1205-6. 

P.C. 4944 (revision of operas Harbours 
Board pension plan), 1 

P.C. 5093 (family oe ‘pegulations), 
1530. 

P.C. 5209 
Selective 
1083 


(new designation of Regional 
Service Advisory Boards), 


P.C. 5324 (extension in coverage of Rein- 
eon in Civil Employment. Act), 
Woe 

P.C. 5324 (application of Reinstatement in 
Civil Employment Act to Canadians in 

~ United Nations Forces), 1349. 

P.C. 5562 (change in unemployment insur- 
ance contribution regulations), 1359. 

P.C. 5637 (internment of Japanese), 1607. 

P.C. 5758 (proof of compliance with 
mobilization regulations for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit unnecessary), 
1278, 1349, 1355. 


P.C. 5772 (compensation for industrial 
cee to government employees), 
i 


P.C. 5933 (extra grant to married veterans 
attending university), 1412. 

P.C. 5972 (prohibition of Japanese carrying 
firearms and explosives), 1607. 

P.C. 5973 (purchase and leasing of property 
by Japanese), 1607. 

P.C. 5980 (abolition of longshoremen’s 
reserve labour pool), 1412. 

P.C. 6206 (transfer of administration of 
Mra Investigation Act), 1413, 


P.C. 6482 (appointment of Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commission in transition 
period), 1603. 

P.C. 6493 (facilities for 
workers), 1607. 

P.C. 6769 (members of Interim Forces 
under Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act), 1843. 

P.C. 6829 (revocation of order permitting 
employment of women in Ontario 
metallurgical plants), 1843. 

P.C. 7031 (revocation of order permitting 
employment of women in ntario 
metallurgical plants), 1843. 

P.C. 7032 (rescinded), 1603. 

P.C. 8061 (amendment in unemployment 
insurance benefit regulations), 102. 

P.C. 8603 (rescinded), 1603. 

P.C. 8937 (appointments to Regional. Selec- 
tive Service Advisory Boards), 101. 
P.C. 9440 (regulations under War Service 

Grants Act), 101-2. 

P.C. 9505 (amendment in Wartime Salaries 

Order), 4-5. 


waterfront 


Ordnance Manuf acturing : : 
US.A.— 


number of labour-management production 
committees in ordnance manufacture, 
L327. 


Organized Labour: 


See Trade Unions. 
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Overtime: 
Canada— 

provisions of agreements in pulp and paper 
industry. 546-47. 

decisions of N.W.L.B. re overtime, 26, 27, 
30-31, 32-33, 33, 143, 145,42 146, 278, 
280, 283, 462, 464, 470, 472-73, 650, 652, 
655, 826, 954, 1108, 1109, 1111, 1112, 
1113, 1312, 1314, 1316, 1317, 1632, 1634, 
1635, 1638, 1785. ‘ 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 55, 301, 511, 
684, 702, 1142, 1498, 1809, 1815. 


Alta.: amendment in Hours of Work Act, 
Male Minimum Wage Act and Female 
Minimum Wage Act, 1200. 

B.C.: non-adoption of Bill to amend Coal 


Mines Regulation Act re payment of 
time and one-half, 1204. 
Man.: schedule of rates of wages and maximum 
hours for public and certain private 
construction works, 1004-7. 
activities of Minimum Wage Board in 
1944, 1407-8. 
new regulation under Hours of Work 
and Vacations With Pay Act, 1844; 
amendment in Act, 1698. 
United Kingdom: minimum wage rates for 


N:S.: 
Ont.: 


farm workers provided under new 
orders, 613. 
U.S.A.: marked increase in overtime pay 
noted in report of N.W.L.B., 452; 
demands of U.M.W.A., 453. 
Pacific Mills Limited: 
plan for reinstatement of company’s 


returned servicemen, 1415. 


Packard Motor Car Company: 
representation vote re foremen’s unions, 451. 


‘Packing Plants: 
Canada— 


labour requirements described by Minister 
of Labour in review of man-power 
situation, 623; reviews situation during 
war years, 1761. 


Palestine: 
review of wartime labour disputes, 1418. 


Pan-American Union: : 
recommendation of C.C. of L., 640. 


Paper: 
quarterly review of activities 
.P..T.B—ewsprint, 


simplification orders, 1098. 


under 
paperboard 


Part-time Employment: 
Canada— 
assistance under Dominion-provincial farm 
labour program (1945), 805. - 
hiring of housewives for part-time employ- 
_ ment without N.S.S. permit, 273. 
United Kingdom: contribution of women to 
’ war effort described in White Paper 
on mobilization of resources, 14. 


Payrolls: 
Canada— 


during 1944, 907. 
B.C.: industrial payrolls (1942-44), 1740, 1742. 
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Peace: 


Declaration of World Trade Union Confer- 
ence on Peace Settlement, 558. 

social provisions in peace settlement on 
agenda of 94th session of Governing 
Body of I.L.0O., 1. 

association of I.L.0. with world peace organ- 
ization affirmed in resolution adopted 
eee 94th session of Governing Body, 

Canada— 

remarks of Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada, on 
observance of V-E Day, 609. 


Pearson, Hon. George S., Minister of Labour 
(British Columbia): 


chairman of government-labour committee 
ae to study legislative proposals, 


Pensions: 


Canada— 

pension payable to veterans’ child during 
schooling up to 19 years of age, 914. 

order governing pension benefits for female 
members of armed forces, 191. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.RB.R., 53. 

South Africa: old age and invalidity pensions 
included in proposed scheme of social 
security, 603-4. 

U.S.A.: extension of old age _ insurance 
provisions proposed in Bill, 814. 

Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 

Canada— 

financial and statistical summary concern- 
ing old age and blind pensioners as 
at December 31, 1944, 425; as at 
March 31, 1945, 785; as at June 30, 
ee 1402; as at September 30, 1945, 

87. 

Federal Government proposals submitted 
to Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction, 1287; remarks of Hon. 
Stuart S. Garson, Premier of Mani- 
toba, 1298. 

reduction of pensionable age recommended 
by C.C.C.L., 1592; other recommenda- 
tions, 644. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 642. 

more equitable and liberal system and 
reduction of pensionable age recom- 
mended by T. and L.C., 637; other 
recommendation, 1405. “ 

Alta.: legislative recommendations of Federa- 
tion of Labour, 936. 

B.C.: amendment in Old Age Pensions Act, 

1203; recommendations of T. and L.C., 

255; 

Man.: amendment in Old Age and Blind 

Persons’ Pensions Act, 998; legislative 

resolution, 998; recommendations of T. 

and L.C.; 255. 

legislative proposals of C.C. of L., 934. 

abolition of means test requested by 

C.C. of L., 935; recommendations of 

OR EL as . coat 

supplemental allowance to old age 

and blind pensioners provided under 

Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions 

Act, 917; new regulations under Act, 

773, 1002; provision of health services 

for recipients of pensions and their 

dependents, 353. 


NS.: 
Ont.: 


Sask.: 
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Pensions—Con. 
For Public Employees— 
Canada— 
revised pension plan of National Harbours 
Board; 15x. : 
decisions of N.W.L.B. re superannuation 
plans, 148-49. 


B.C.: amendments in Municipal Superannua- 
tion Act, 1203. 

Man.: new by-law under Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund Act governing teachers in armed 
forces, 1007. 

Sask.: regulations under Teachers’ Super- | 
annuation Act governing teachers in 
vocational training schools, 353. 

Miscellaneous—° 

Canada— 


workmen’s compensation for war veterans 
receiving military disability pension, 
1530. 

reference in radio address of Minister of 
Labour to provision of workmen’s 
compensation for pensioned, disabled 
veterans, 1087. 

establishment of pension for invalid work- 
men urged by C.C.C.L., 1593. 


Hon. Frances, United States 
Secretary of Labour: 
remarks at 95th session of Governing Body 
of I.L.0., 945. 


Perkins, 


Permits: 
See Labour Exit Permits; Labour Permits. 


Personnel Management: 


Canada— 

select list of references on job analysis and 
labour-management production com- 
mittees in Canada, Great Britain and 
the United States, available in the 
Library of the Canadian Department 
of Labour, 605-8; on employment 
management, 242-46. ‘ 

recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Veterans’ Qualifications, 940, 1621. 

United Kingdom: personnel management and 
welfare supervision reviewed in annual 
report of Factories Inspector (1943), 
603. 
Peru: 

ratification of I.L.0. conventions re hours 
of work (industry) night work 
(women), right of association (agri- 
culture), weekly rest (industry), equal- 
ity of treatment (accident compensa- 
tion), sickness, old age, invalidity, and 
survivors’ insurance (industry, etc.), 
underground work (women), 1612. 


Petroleum: 
formation of international industrial com- 
mittees in petroleum industry by 
Governing Body of I.L.0., 555. 


Photography: 
Canada— 
recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Veterans’ Qualifications, 1621. 


Physical Fitness: 
Man.— 
provisions of Physica] Fitness Act, 998. 
Ont.: financial assistance to physical fitness 
projects provided under Department 
of Education Act, 1608. 
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Physicians: 


Ont.— 
number of full and part-time physicians 
employed in industry, as shown in 
annual report of Department of Health, 
784. 
Picard, Gerard, Secretary, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour: 


reads memorandum of Dominion legislative 
program, 643. 

opinion re.status of professional and scien- 
tific workers under W.L.R.R., 2. 

appointment to W.L.R.B. (National), 1274. 


Pilotage By-laws: 
See Canada Shipping Act. 


Pipe-Mechanics: 


Que.— 
amended provisions of Act, 1529. 


Placements: 


Canada— 

post-war employment program outlined in 
White Paper on Employment and In- 
come, 619. 

statement of Prime Minister on placement 
of veterans in peacetime employment, 
808-10. 

monthly report on applications for employ- 
ment, vacancies, and placements (with 
chart and tables), 95, 214, 377, 575, 748, 
899, 1050, 1233, 13880, 1569, 1713, 1861. 

requirements of W.B.T.P. in placement of 
technical employees discharged from 
armed forces, 127. 

functions of N.E.S. in placement of veterans, 
1000, L772. 

employers’ plans for placement of disabled 
veterans, 1603-4. 

placement of veterans and war workers un- 
der plans of Departmental Committee 
on Post-War Training, 265. 

administration of Post-Discharge Re-estab- 
lishment Order, 6. 

placement of trainees under plan of voca- 
tional training for ex-service personnel, 
1121-22. ; 

review of manual to assist job placement of 
ex-naval personnel, 1608. 

inquiry into co-ordination of vocational 
guidance plans of schools and universi- 
ties and Special Placements Division of 
the Employment Service, 529. 

review of activities under Dominion-pro- 
vincial farm labour program (1944), 19. 

rehabilitation of disabled persons in in- 

' dustry—summary of paper by Super- 

visor of Special Placements, U.I.C., 189. 

functions of veterans’ placement division of 
the Employment Service described by 
Minister of Labour in review of war- 
time activities of the Department, 1757; 
on new functions of Employment Ser- 
vice, 623; gives number of placements 
in forestry as at February, 1945, 625; 
statistical statement on placements 
effected by employment offices during 
period: March 30, 1945, to September 
27, 1945, 1765. 

co-ordination of placement agencies recom- 
mended by Deputy Minister of Labour, 
1768; describes functions of Employ- 
ment Service in radio address, 10-11. 
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Placements—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
remarks of Supervisor of Special Place- 
ments, U.I.C., at conference of National 
and Regional Employment Committees, 
5 


U.S.A.: activities under farm labour program 
described by representatives of War 
Food Administration at Dominion-pro- 
vincial conference, 20; placement of 
handicapped workers in government in- 
dustrial establishments, 1447-48. 


Planning and Development: 
See Reconstruction. 


Plant Schools: 


Canada— 
progress report on operation of plant schools 
in textile and coal mining industries, 
wider’ CLV .T.. 523: 
number in training under C.V.T. program, 
72-73. 


Plumbing: 


Que.— 
adoption of National Plumbing Code urged 


by C.C.C.L., 1593. 


Police: 

Sask. 

order of Labour Relations Board in police- 
men’s union case quashed, 1011-14. 





Political Action: 


Canada— 
formation of National Political 
Committee by T. and L.C., 610. 


Poll Tax: 


Action 


abolition of poll tax urged by Federation 
of Labour in legislative proposal before 
government-labour committee, 797; 
recommended by T. and L.C., 255. 
Ont.: abolition of municipal poll tax advocated 
by C.C. of L., 935. 


Population: 
Canada— 
distribution (civilian and military) 1939- 
1944, 267. 

United Kingdom: table on mobilization of 
man-power as outlined in White Paper 
on Statistics Relating to the War 
Effort of the United Kingdom, 16. 


Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order: 

amendments in order re_ post-graduate 
university courses for discharged per- 
sonnel, 192, 1003. 

supplementary university grants to ex- 
service personnel, 1082. 

payment of benefits and 
Order, 6, 450. 


Post-War Employment: 
See Employment Policy. 


grants under 


Post-War Intentions Survey (Canada): 
undertaken by Department of Labour, 265. 


Post-War Training: 


Canada— 
establishment of Departmental Committee 
on Post-War Training to co-ordinate 
training and placement of veterans and 
war workers, 265. 


62533—5 


Pestponement Orders: 
Canada— 
postponement of certain essential workers— 
procedure reviewed in historical sum- 


mary of N.S.S. Civilian Regulations, 
630, 631-32. 


suspension of military call-up, 803. 
See also Deferments. 


Potatoes: 
Canada— 


seasonal employment of potato workers in 
United States, 805. 


Pre-discharge Interviews: 
Canada— 
veterans’ employment plans, 1275, 1605. 


Pre-employment: 


Canada— 
N.E.S. survey of opportunities for pre- 
employment vocational training for 
women, 1120. 


discontinuance of most pre-employment 
classes for industry under C.V.T., 522. 

training activities under C.V.T., 72, 183, 
355, 519, 1026. 


Pre-matriculation: 
See Matriculation; Training. 


Preferential Shop: 


referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 1813. 


Premiums: 
Canada— 
references in reports of Boards of Concilia- 
tion: rate for “dirty work”, 970; off- 
shift premiums, 1651-52. 
decisions of N.W.L.B. re payment of over- 
time premiums, 26, 30, 650, 652, 819, 
826, 954, 1109, 1634; night-shift 
premiums, 1313, 1451, 1639, 1783; 
premium pay for off-shift work, 954, 
1108, D110, JiTd, 1116-17; 1785. 
U.S.A.: marked increase in payment of over- 
time and other premiums noted in 
report of N.W.L.B., 452. 


Preserves: 


United Kingdom— 
in regard to rationing of, 15. 


Pressure Vessels: 


N.B.: administration of Steam Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act by Department of 
Labour, 445; amended regulations under 
Act, 196, 1532-33, 1696. 

Que.: new provisions of Public Building’ 
Safety Act, 1351. 

See also Boilers. 
Price Control: 
Canada— 
policy approved at 27th conference of 
I.L.0., 1748. 


Federal Government proposal submitted to 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction, 1289. 

developments in policy of W.P.T.B. gov- 
erning wartime controls in transition 
period, 1088. 
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Price Control—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

continuance of price control to prevent 
inflation indicated by Minister of 
Labour in press interview, 1275. 

policy reviewed by Minister of Labour, 
1760 


annual report of W.P.T.B., 596-600. 
review of price control operations from 
April to June, 1945, 1088-1100; July- 
September, 1945, 1883-86. 
government price control policy commended 
ae by C.C. of L., 641. 
New Zealand: review of wartime price con- 
trol regulations, 600. " 
U.S.A.: protective measures against inflation 
urged in President’s announcement of 
new wage policy,. 1624. 
Prices: 
Canada— 
relation of Agricultural and Fisheries Price 
Support Act to consumption expendi- 
tures as outlined in White Paper on 
Employment and Income, 618. 
monthly statement of retail and wholesale 
prices of staple foods, rentals, ete., 
in Canada, 104, 230, 414, 587, 774, 925, 
1059, 1250, 1392, 1581, 1729, 1872. 
tabular report on price movements in 
Canada and other countries, 113, 239, 
422,095, Sas 9oe,, LOG1,. L209, 41401, 


. 1589, 1737, 1881. 
anne report (1944) of W.P.T.B., 596- 
600. 
publication in Labour Gazette of family 
budget urged by C.C.C.L., 645. 
See also Cost-of-living. 


Printing Industry: 
Canada— 

Supreme Court judgment in favour of 
Joint Committee in printing industry 
under Collective Agreement Act, 1534. 
Appeal Court confirms judgment dis- 
missing complaint against company 
official for making false report, 1535. 

inclusion under Apprenticeship Act, 
1533; regulations under Act, 1844. 


Que.: 
Sask.: 


Priorities (Labour): 
Canada— 

review of man-power situation (with chart 
and table) at the close of 1944, 266-69. 

monthly tabular report on net labour de- 
mand in A and B priority industries, 
88, 207, 370, 568, 741, 893, 1043, 1226, 
1372;\1561,.1706," 1855; 

re-organization of system to meet post-war 
requirements, 1600, 1602. 

top labour priority in construction of 
veterans’ hospitals, 1762. 

discharge priorities for building trades 
workers in armed forces described by 
Minister of Labour in review of’ war- 
time activities of the Department, 
1756. : 

top labour priority in base metal mining 
described by Minister of Labour in 
review of man-power situation, 623- 
24, 625; labour requirements in essen- 
tial industries, 623-24. 

regulations governing priority on 
deliveries in Ontario, Quebec, 
Maritime provinces, 538. 

amendments in N.S.S. Civilian Regulations, 
455; reviewed in historical summary of 
regulations, 629. 


coal 
and 


Priorities (Labour)—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
demands of high priority industries de- 
scribed in radio address by Director 
of N.S.S., 11. 
outline of origin and development given by 
Associate Director (priorities) at meet- 
ing of N.S.S. Administration Board, 
United Kingdom: measures outlined in White 
Paper on man-power policy in Great 
Britain after defeat ef Germany, 270. 


Prison Labour: 
Pins 


sere ran under Prisoner’s Act, 


Prisoners of War: 
Canada— ) 
wartime employment reviewed by Minister 
of Labour, 1761. 
statement of Minister of Labour on employ- 
non of prisoners of war in agriculture, 
employment at civilian work, 19, 267, 623, 
624, 805, 1420. 
number of prisoners of war to be released 
from active employment, 1275. 
compensation to Canadian seamen prisoners 
of war for loss of: personal effects, 
1349... 
report of Dominion-provincial western farm 
labour conference, 806. 
Ont.: employment on farms, 449. 
U.S.A.: assistance in agriculture, 20. 


Private Enterprise: 
Canada— 


private investment as a source of post-war 
employment discussed in White Paper 
on Hmployment and Income, 617. 

Government policy on labour relations in 
Crown companies, 257. 

high employment policy of Federal Govern- 
ment submitted to Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on Reconstruction, 1283; 
relation to maintenance of full employ- 
ment emphasized by Prime Minister, 
1282; remarks of Hon. T. C. Douglas, 
Premier of Saskatchewan, 1301; Hon. 
Stuart S. Garson, Premier of Mani- 
toba, 1298. 

payment of benefits under Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment Order to veterans 
awaiting returns from private enter- 
prises, 450. 

dual veteran enterprises—assistance recom- 
mended in report of Royal Commis- 
sion on Veterans’ Qualifications, 1622. 

United Kingdom: recommendations of T.U.C. 

in report on post-war policy of trade 
unions, 8. 


U.S.A.: provisions of Bill to establish ful] 
employment policy, 179. 
Production: 
Canada— 


review (with tables) of war production 
record — expenditures, commitments, 
foreign trade (exports), and manufac- 
turing—issued by Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply, 11-13. 

summary of report on international cartels, 
1614-20. 
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Production—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

government reconversion program outlined 
in White Paper on Hmployment and 
Income, 620. 

Royal Commission on Coal continues study 
of coal industry, 794. 

war supply requirements during 1944, 267. 

extracts from radio address by Director 
of N.S.S. on effect of man-power 
shortages in war industry, 10. 

analysis of production and exports of wood 
pulp and newsprint, 540. : 

annual: report of W.P.T.B., 596-600. 

civilian production of automobiles for 
essential users announced by Minister 
of Munitions and Supply, 792. 

production of munitions for United States, 
127% 

B.C.: curtailment in heavy production during 
1944 indicated in annual report of 
Department of Labour, 1740. 

United Kingdom: summary of White Paper 
on Statistics Relating to the War 
Liffort of the United Kingdom, 14-17— 
munitions (with table), 14-15, 17; 
food, 15; other consumers’ goods. 15. 

U.S.A.: comparative study on productivity 
by physically impaired and able-bodied 
workers, 1447-48; effect of eyestrain 
on production and safety revealed in 
report of W.P.B., 615. 

See also Civilian Production; Food; War 
Production. 


Professional Institute of Civil Service of 
Canada: 


awards medal to 
Ut. s 1043) 


Professional Syndicates Act (Quebec): 
amendments requested by C.C.C.L.,. 440. 


general secretary of 


Professional Workers: 


Canada— 
public hearing of W.L.R.B. on status of 
professional and _ scientific workers 


under regulations, 2. 

application of W.L.R.R. to professional and 
scientific personnel, 261. 

certain income brackets under jurisdiction 
of Executive and Professional Employ- 
ment Offices, 447. 


Promotions: 


Canada— 
seniority as determining factor in collective 
agreements in pulp and paper industry, 
544. 
(merit raises) referred to in reports of 
Boards of Conciliation, 491, 493, 1140, 
1654. 


Prosecutions: 


Canada— 
prosecutions and convictions under N.S:S. 
Civilian Regulations, 6, 137, 938. 
United Kingdom: tabular report on prosecu- 
tions under Factories Act in 1943, 601, 
602. 


Public Enterprise: 
Canada— : ‘ i 
Government policy on labour relations in 
Crown companies, 257. 


Public Enterprise—Con. 


United Kingdom: recommendation of T.U.C. 
m report on post-war policy of trade 
unions, 8, 


“Public Investment” Projects: 
Canada— 

proposals of Dominion Government sub- 
mitted to Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference on Reconstruction, 1283-84; 
remarks of Hon. T. OC. Douglas, 
Premier of Saskatchewan, 1301. 

appointment of sub-conference to deal with 
proposals submitted at Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruc- 
tion, 1305. 


Public Ownershp: 


United Kingdom— 
nationalization of certain industries recom- 
mended in post-war policy of trade 
unions, 8. 


Public Service: 


Canada— 
functions of National Joint Council of the 
Public Service of Canada, 717. 
increases restored to certain government 
employees, 914. 
new order under Government Employees’ 
Compensation Act extends benefits to 
employees suffering accidents outside 
Canada, 766. 
recognition of organized government 
employees recommended by C.C. of L., 
934. 
modification of Public Services 
Employees Disputes Act re affiliation 
of government employees with certain 
outside organizations requested by 
C.C.C.L., 440-41. 
new order under Public Service Act 
restores annual holiday of 3 weeks 
with pay to certain employees, 917; 
increased cost-of-living bonus and 
higher minimum wage rates for gov- 
ernment employees, 773. 
U.S.A.: employment of girls under 18 on 
government work, prohibited, 1416. 


Sask.: 


Public Utilities: 


Canada— 

recommendation of C.C.C.L. re prevention 
of strikes in public utilities, 644. | 
extension of hydro-electric power ser- 
vices urged by C.C. of L., 935; opposes 
taxation, 935; maintenance of publie 
hospitals as public utilities by pro- 
vincial government recommended by 
T. and L.C., 252; opposes taxation of 
public utilities, 252-53. 


Public Works: 
application 
mendation 
national 
800-802. 
international industrial committees in 
building industry established by Gov- 
erning Body of I.L.0O., 555. 
Canada— 


measures advocated by affiliated unions of 
C.C. of L. and T. and L.C., 1418. 


Ont.: 


in Canada of I.L.0. Recom- 
(No. 73) concerning the 
planning of public works, 
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Public Works—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
post-war program urged by T. and L.C., 
1406. 


Man.: schedule of rates of wages and 
maximum hours for public and certain 
private construction works, 1004-7. _ 

N.B.: emergency public works program during 
transition period recommended by 
Committee on Reconstruction, 444. 

Publications: 

Canada— 


Library of the Department of Labour— 

list of references (Canada and other 
countries) on absenteeism; and armed 
forces, their civil employment and 
rehabilitation, 115-21. 

select list of references on employment 
management, 242-46. 

industrial relations in Canada and other 
countries, 441-43. 

job analysis and labour-management pro- 
duction committees in Canada, Great 
Britain and the United States, 605-8. 


Publicity: 
Canada 


increased publicity grants by Federal 
Government urged by C.C.C.L., 1592. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 





Canada— ; 
analytical study of collective agreements— 
historical summary, 539; production 


and exports of wood pulp and news- 
print, 540; union status, 540, 542-44; 
provisions of agreements and sample 
clauses, 541; purpose of agreements, 
542; seniority, 544; hours of work, 
545; overtime, 546; vacations and leave 
of absence, 549; wages, 550; appren- 
ticeship, 551; safety, health and welfare, 
551; mutual interest boards and joint 
committees, 552; discipline, suspension 
and discharge, 552; strikes and _ lock- 


outs, 553; grievance procedure, 553; 
arbitration, 554. 
man-power shortages described in radio 


address by Director of N.S.S., 10. 
union delegation to conference of Mari- 
time Labour Institute, 1597. 

U.S.A.: advisory standards of Department of 
Labour -on wartime employment of 
juveniles, 727. 

Nee also Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation. 


Queen’s University (Department of Indus- 
trial Relations): 


summary of bulletin on union security in 
Canada and United States, 1608. 


Radio: 


Canada— 

government ownership and control of ail 
Rep aeeetine requested by C.C. of L., 
42. 

excessive commercial advertising con- 
demned by T. and L.C., 255. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods: 
membership, 1309. 
assistance and co-operation in formulation 
of departmental policies requested by 
Minister of Reconstruction, 620. 


Man.: 


INDEX 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods—Con.. 


appointment of representative to Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction Labour Com- 
mittee, 796. — 

representation at World Trade Union Con- 
gress, l. 


Railways: 
Canada— 
increased production of railway equipment. 
predicted in statement of Minister of 
Munitions and Supply, 791. 
co-operation in transportation of farm 
workers commended by Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, 1421. 
adequate pensions and earlier retirement. 

for railway workers advocated by T. 

and L.C., 638. 

representation of standard railway 

organizations on  government-labour 

legislative committee, 942. 

United Kingdom: English court awards dam- 
ages against railway company for not. 
providing look-out for men working on 
permanent way, 1846. 

U.S.A.: percentage of workers employed under 
collective agreements, 798; advisory 
standards of Department of Labour re 
wartime employment of juveniles, 727. 

See also Hours of Labour; Street Railways. 


Bes 


Rationing: 
Canada— 

Federal Government proposal submitted to 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction, 1289. 

annual report of W.P.T.B., 599; action of 
Board in regard to meat rationing, 
1883. 

United Kingdom: measures reviewed in White 
Paper on Statistics Relating to the 
War Effort of the United Kingdom, 15. 


Re-allocation of Man-power: 
United Kingdom— 
plan for release of munitions workers and 


placement in civilian industry outlined 
in White Paper, 270. 


Reconstructian: 


report on high employment in reconversion 
period issued by I.L.0. for submission 
to Paris Conference, 1445. 
Declaration of World Trade Union Con- 
Sane on Post-War Reconstruction, 
559. 
proposals on agenda of 27th session of 
International Labour Conference, 1085. 
_Canada— 


policy of full employment as outlined in 
White Paper on Hmployment and In- 
come reviewed by Deputy Minister of 
Labour in statement before 95th session 
of Governing Body of I.L.0., 950. 
White Paper on Employment and Income 
issued by Minister of Reconstruction 
| 616-20, 
initial proceedings of Dominion-Provinca} 
Conference on 


Reconstructon, 1280- 
1306; Federal Government brief on 
industrial reconversion and disposal 


of surplus war assets submitt - 
ference, 1290. ated ‘ariGon 

meetings of Co-ordinating Committee of 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on Re- 
construction, 1745. 
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Reconstruction—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

establishment of Regional Reconstruction 
Councils, 620-21, 1291. 

appointment of labour representatives to 
Department of Reconstruction Labour 
Committee, 796. 

establishment of Departmental Committee 
on Post-War Training to co-ordinate 
training and placement of veterans and 
war workers, 265. 

appointment of inter-departmental 
mittee on housing, 797. 

Government encourages formation of labour- 
management production committees in 
post-war period, 2. 

Minister of Reconstruction requests  co- 
operation of labour organizations in 
formulation of departmental policies, 
620. 

placement of technical personnel in_ post- 
war industry, 1101. 

N.E.S. survey of opportunities for training 
of women for post-war employment, 
94. 

survey of post-war intentions of workers 
made by Department of Labour, 265. 

legislative proposals of C.C. of L., 640, 
1406; remarks of Minister of Recon- 
struction at presentation of Dominion 
legislative program, 643. 

jesiolat wie recommendations of T. and L.C., 
1405. 

recommendations of affiliated unions of 
C6: ‘of; Lgiand suwandicas os 4413: 

Man.: summary of report “Town and Com- 
munity Planning’ prepared by _ Post- 

War Reconstruction Committee, 256; 

objectives of T. and L.C. in attainment 

of full employment, 254. 

: essential aims of post-war planning 

outlined in report of Committee on 

Reconstruction, 444. 

summary of report of Royal Commis- 

sion on Provincial Development and 

Rehabilitation, 1260-62. 

recommendation of T. and L.C. re 

Planning and Development Department, 

254. 

P.E.1.: provision of P.E.I. Advisory Recon- 
struction Committee Act, 1841-42. 
Sask.: new section under Department of Re- 
construction and Rehabilitation Act re 

payment of loans, 1002. 

Australia: provisions of Re-establishment and 
Employment Act, 1743, 

United Kingdom: White Paper on Housing, 
813; provisions of proposed Distribu- 
tion of Industry Bill, 812-13; summary 
of Report on Post-War Organization 
of Private Domestic Employment, 942; 
provisions of proposed Bill providing 
for family allowances, 812; effective use 
of post-war leisure time planned by 
trade union movement, 8; post-war 
policy of trade unions outlined in 
report of T.UC., 8. 

U.S.A.: proposals for social insurance pro- 
gram, 814. 


com- 


Ont.: 


Reconstruction, Department of: 


meeting with steelworkers on post-war pro- 
gram of United Steelworkers of 
America, 1079. 

co-operation of labour organizations in 
formulation of policies requested by 
Minister of Reconstruction, 620. 
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Reconversion: 


report on high employment in reconversion 
period issued by I.L.0. for submission 
_to Paris conference, 1445. 

maintenance of high levels of employment 
during transition period placed on 
agenda of International Labour Con- 
ference at 94th session of Governing 
Body, 555. 

application in Canada of 1I.L.0. Recom- 
mendation (No. 71) concerning 
employment organization in transition 
period, 800-802. 

Canada— 

Federal Government policies for transition 
period outlined in brief submitted to 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 

_ Reconstruction, 1289, 1290. 

assistance in reconversion and expansion of 
industries by Department of Reconstruc- 
tion in White Paper on Employment 
and Income, 617; outline of govern- 
ment policy, 620. 

remarks of Minister of Munitions and 
Supply on plans of Canadian Indus- 
tries, 791-92. 

developments in policy of W.P.T.B. govern- 
ing wartime controls in transition 
period, 1088. 

appointment of Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissions to investigate disputes in 
transition period, provided under new 
Order, 1603. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 640. 

Sees recommendations of T. and L.C., 

Man.: request of T. and L.C. ve conversion 
of wartime industrial plants, 254. 
United Kingdom: plan for release of muni- 


tions workers and placement in 
civilian industry outlined in White 
Paper, 270; resolution of T.U.C. re 


: post-war employment, 1595-96. 
U.S.A.: government policies during transition 
period, 1626. 


Recreation: 
Canada— 
review of booklet on “Community Centres”, 


Ont.: Court holds child may not be employed 
in bowling alley, 128: financial assist- 
ance for physical fitness projects pro- 
vided under Department of Education 
Act, 1608; establishment of recrea- 
tional program under National Physical 
Fitness Act urged by T. and L.C., 253. 

United Kingdom: effective use of post-war 
leisure time planned by trade union 
movement, 8. 


Red Cross Society: 
See Canadian Red Cross Society. 


Re-employment: 
See Employment Policy; Rehabilitation, 
Re-establishment: 
Canada— 
activities of the 
relating to 
veterans, 621. 
Australia: “re-establishment leave”, “re-estab- 
lishment loans”, and “business re-estab- 
lishment allowances”, provided under 
etme pean oi and Employment Act, 
See also Rehabilitation. 


Department of Labour 
rehabilitation of war 
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Re-establishment Credits: 
Canada— 

functions of Royal Commission on Veterans’ 
Qualifications, 796; interim report of 
Commission, 940.. 

civilian credits for veterans described by 
Minister of Labour in review of war- 
time work of the Department, 1757. 

function as alternative method of rehab- 
ilitation, 525. 

payment of veterans’ insurance premiums 
from re-establishment credits, 1274. 

apprenticeship credits under C.V.T., 519. 

establishment of committee under Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council to 
advise on veterans’ credits in industry 
and universities, 522; apprenticeship 
credits, 524. 


Regional Employment Committees: 
See Employment Committees. 


Regional Reconstruction Councils: 
Canada— 
establishment in all provinces, 620-21. 


Regional Selective Service Advisory Boards: 


‘appointments to, 101. 
change of title to Advisory Boards, Labour 
Department, 1083. 


Regional War Labour Boards: 


Canada-— 
statistical statement by Minister of Labour 
on types of applications received 
during period November 15, 1941, to 
September 30, 1945, 1766. 
conference of chief executive officers of 
War Labour Boards, 450. 
amendments in Wartime Wage Control 
‘ee recommended. by T. and L.C., 
By; 
N.S.: appointment of V. C. MacDonald as 
chairman, 6. 
number of cases handled during period 
1941-44 given in annual report of 
Department of Labour (1944), 1265; 
action in regard to 40-hour week plan 
of Lever Brothers Limited, 278. 


Ont.: 


Registration: 
Canada—- 

progress in registration under 
Allowances Act, 271. 

registration of farm labour as prerequisite 
to unemployment insurance discussed at 
Dominion-provincial farm labour con- 
ference, 21. 

registration of employers and unemployed 
under N.E.S. recommended at meeting 
between Department of Reconstruction 
ay United Steelworkers of America, 
1079. 

repeal of order under mobilization regula- 
tions, 176]. 

compulsory registration of every labour 
union and “employers’ association prior 
to request for certification urged by 

C.C.C.L., 644. 

PEs: first registration for family blew 

ances aS proving ground for registra- 

tion administration, 271. 


Family 


INDEX 


Registration—Con. 


United Kingdom: registration of disabled 
persons, 1609; registration of women 
continued during interim period 


between defeat of Germany and of 
Japan, 270. 

See also Mobilization; National Registra 
tion; Unemployment Insurance. 


Regulations: 
See Labour Legislation; Legislation. 


Rehabilitation: 


report on high employment in reconversion 
period issued by I.L.0. for submission 
to Paris conference, 1445. 

maintenance of high levels of employment 
during period of industrial rehabili- 
tation placed on agenda of Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at 94th 
session of Governing Body, 555. 

proposal on agenda of 27th session of 
International Labour Conference, 1085. ~ 

appointment of “Committee on Overseas 
Education” to consider application of 
discharged personnel for training 
courses before TerBYTUng to panade, 
1274. ° 

Canada— 

measures adopted for veterans’ re-estab- 
lishment outlined in brief of Federal 
Government submitted to Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruc- 
tion, 1289. 

establishment of Dominion-Provincial 
Occupational Rehabilitation Service 
proposed by Federal Government sub- 
mitted to Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence on Reconstruction, 1289. 

statement of Prime Minister on placement 
of veterans in peacetime employment, 
808-10. 

radio address of Minister of Labour on 
re-establishment of veterans—rehab- 
ilitation program, 1086; training plans, 
reinstatement in civil employment, 
handicapped veterans, 1087; outlines 
post-war training program, 1023. 

functions of Royal Commission on Veteran’s 
Qualifications, 796; interim report of 


Commission, 940; recommendations, 
1621-22. 

establishment and functions of Inter- 
departmental Committee on MRehab- 


ilitation, 1205. 

membership of Industrial Selection and 
Release Committees, 1077-78. 

rehabilitation plan of Department of 
Labour, 621, 1771-73. 

regulations under Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act, 131-34. 

extension in coverage of Reinstatement in 
Civil Employment Act to include 
members of armed forces of the 
United Nations, 1273, 1349. 

inclusion of members of Interim Forces 
under Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act, 1843. 

payment of benefits and grants under Post- 
Discharge Re-establishment Order, 450. 

amendment in  Post-Discharge Re-estab- 
lishment Order re __ post-graduate 
university courses for discharged per- 
sonnel, 192, 1003. 
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Canada—Con. Ont.: 


number of placements under Post- 

Discharge Rehabilitation Order during 
- November, 6. 

regulations under War Service Grants Act 
(1944), 101-2. 

employers’ plans for veterans’ reinstate- 
ment, 1603-4. 

veterans’ employment plans revealed in 
pre-discharge interviews, 1275, 1605. 

measures relating to employment of ex- 
service personnel outlined at C.M.A. 
conference, 1072, 1073. 

placement of technical personnel in _post- 
war industry, 1101, 1102. 

procedure for discharge of men from armed 
forces, 810-11. 

replacement of men on postponement from 
military training by dispensable 
R.C.A.F. personnel, 2. 

plan of Pacific Mills Limited for reinstate- 
ment of company’s returned servicemen, 
1415. 

establishment of Departmental- Committee 
on Post-War Training to co-ordinate 
training and placement of veterans and 
war workers, 265. 

opportunities for employment and_ re- 
establishment in agriculture, of veterans 
and released war workers, 1605. 

training of counsellors to assist in rehab- 
ilitation of veterans, 5, 190. 

proceedings of conference of Vocational 

~ Training Advisory Council, 522-26— 

rehabilitation facilities of Department 
of Veterans Affairs, 525; procedure 
adopted in procuring equipment and 
tools for rehabilitation training, 525; 
enrolment for rehabilitation training 
under C.V.T., 523. 

activities under C.V.T. program, 72-73, 183, 
519, 1126, 1343, 1541, 1682, 1828. 

Library of the Department of Labour—list 
of references (Canada and other coun- 
tries) on armed forces, their civil 
employment and rehabilitation, 115-21. 

booklet entitled “Dismiss—But What of a 
Job”, issued by Dominion Department 
of Labour, 1083. 

review of manual to assist job placement 
of ex-naval personnel, 1608. ; 

employment of cieena ress personnel dis- 
cussed by Associate Director (Essential 
Civilian Services) at meeting of N.S.S. 
Administration Board, 251. 

use of labour priorities by R.C.A.F. as 
guide to repatriation and rehabilita- 
tion discussed by Associate Director 
(Priorities) at meeting of N-.SS. 
Administration Board, 249. 

rehabilitation of disabled persons in indus- 
try—summary of paper by Supervisor 
of Special Placements, U.I.C., 189. 

remarks of Minister of Labour at presenta- 
tion of legislative program of C.C. of 
L., 643; policy re seniority rights of 
veterans, 640. 

bate et recommendations of T. and I..C., 


NBS essential aims of post-war planning out- 
lined in report of Committee on Recon- 
struction, 444. 


N.S.: summary of report of Royal Commission 


on Provincial Development and Rehabi- 
litation, 1260-62. 


: establishment of Training and Re-estab- 
lishment. Institute, 1026, 

Sask.: regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
governing motor vehicle repair and 
building trades, 1208; new section under 
Department of Reconstruction and 
ir coltat ao Act re payment of loans, 

Australia: report on vocational guidance for 
disabled veterans, in N.S.W., 811. 

New Zealand: annual report of Rehabilita- 
tion Board, 1681. 

United Kingdom: plan for release of muni- 
tions workers and placement in civilian 
industry outlined in White Paper, 270: 
provisions of Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Act, 262. 

U.S.A.: policies and procedures of re-employ- 

ment and re-training under University 

of Chicago instruction program, 130. 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment: 


appointment of “Committee on Overseas 
Education” to consider veterans’ 
applications for training courses before 
repatriation to Canada, 1274. 

Canada— 

rehabilitation measures outlined in brief 
of Government submitted to Dominion- 
Provincial Conference: on’ Reconstruc- 
tion, 1289. 

veterans’ employment rights detailed in 
statement of Prime Minister, 808. 

functions of Royal Commission on Veterans’ 
Qualifications, 796; interim report of 
Commission, 940. 

summary of regulations under Act, 131-32; 
text of regulations (P.C. 77), 132-34; 
extension in coverage, 1273. 

application of Act to Canadians in United 
Nations forces, 1349, 1843. 

rehabilitation plan of Department of 
Labour, 621, 1771, 1772. 

number of agreements in pulp and paper 
industry containing guaranteed rein- 
statement and maintenance of seniority 
clauses, 545. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 1142, 1478, 
1493-94, 1495, 1802-4. 

measures reviewed in radio address of 
Minister of Labour, 1087. ; 

statement of Minister of Labour on rein- 
statement of school teachers discharged 
from armed farces, 262. 

provisions reviewed by Minister of Labour 
in address on wartime activities of 
the Department, 1756, 1757. ; 

employment of discharged personnel dis- 
cussed by Associate Director (Essen- 
tial Civilian Services). at meeting of 
N.S.S. Administration Board, 251. 

right of transferred workers to reinstate- 

~ ment in original employment—pro- 

cedure reviewed in historical summary 
of N.S.S. Civilian Regulations, 628. 

plan of Pacific Mills Limited for rehabilita- 
tion of companys’ returned servicemen, 
1415. aes 

immediate employment desired by majority 
of veterans, 1275. 

percentage of veterans reinstated in former 
employment, 1605. 

employers’ plans for veterans’ reinstatement, 
1603-4. 
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Reinstatement in Civil Employment—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
opportunities for employment and _ re-estab- 
lishment in agriculture, of veterans 
and released war workers, 1605. 
provisions of Act reviewed by Chief Enforce- 
ment Officer, N.S.S., at C.M.A. con- 
ference, 1074-76. 
policy re seniority rights of servicemen 
outlined in Dominion legislative pro- 
gram of C.C. of L., 640. 
Australia: provisions of Re-establishment and 
Employment Act, 1743. 
U.S.A.: Selective Service regulations govern- 
ing reinstatement of veterans, 1609. 


Rejects: 
See Military Rejects. 


Rentals: 
Canada— 
removal of rental and occupancy controls 
proposed by Federal Government in 
brief to Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence on Reconstruction, 1289; proposals 
re low rental housing projects, 1290. 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 1099; 
emergency shelter regulations reviewed 
in annual report, 599. 
reduction in rentals of houses built by 
eS Housing urged by C.C.C.L., 
645. 


Repatriation: 


Canada— 


use of labour priorities by R.C.A.F. as 
guide to repatriation and rehabilitation 
discussed by Associate Director (Prior- 
ities) at meeting of N.S.S. Administra- 
tion Board, 249. 


Reports: 
See labour Departments and 
various subject headings. - 


Bureaus; 


Representation: 
Canada— 


resolution on provincial representation at 
I.L.0. conference, 260. 

recommendation of Paul Martin, Canadian 
yovernment delegate to 1.L.0., 556. 

establishment of tripartite Joint Industry 
Council in steel industry recommended 
at meeting between Department of 
Reconstruction and United Steelworkers 
of America, 1079. 


See also Labour Representation. 


Representation Votes: 
See Union Representation Votes. 


Research: 
Canada— 


expansion of scientific research proposed 
in White Paper on Hmployment and 
Income, 620. 


increased appropriations for industrial 
research urged by T. and L.C., 638. 
Reservists: ; 
See War Industry Reservists. 


Rest Periods: 
Canada— ; 
application in Canada of I.L.0. Draft Con- 
vention (No. 67) and Recommendation 
(No. 66) concerning rest periods. in 

road transport, 801, 802. 
referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 

ciliation under W.L.R.R., 509, 1646, 

1648. - 

amendment in Hours of Work Act, 

Male Minimum Wage Act, and Female 

Minimum Wage Act, 1200. 

B.C. compulsory rest periods for all workers 
in retail merchandising industry sought 
by. TD. ands Laos eno. 

Australia: necessity emphasized in report on 
avoidance of fatigue in industry, 264. 


Alta: 


Peru: ratification of I.L.0. convention re 
weekly rest in industry, 1612. 
Restaurants: 


See Hotels and Restaurants. 


Restricted Occupations Order: 


provisions reviewed in historical summary 
of N.S.S. Civilian Regulations, 626. 


Retail Trade: 
Man.— 
new regulations under Minimum Wage Act, 
771. ; 


Retirement Fund: 
See-—Pensions. 


Returned Men: 
See Rehabilitation; Veterans. 


Richter, Professor L., Dalhousie University: 


remarks as chairman at annual convention 
of Maritime Labour Institute, 816. 


Right of Organization: 
See Collective Bargaining; Freedom of 
Association; Trade Unions. 


Road Transport: 
Nee Motor Transportation; Transportation. 


Roosevelt, Franklin D., President of the 
United States: 
orders study of guaranteed 


annual wage 
for all workers, 451. 


Royal Canadian Air Force: 


See Armed Forces; Canadian 
Training; Farm Labour; 


Vocational 
Veterans. 


Royal Canadian Navy: 


See Armed Forces; 
Training; 


Canadian Vocational 
hs 
Farm- Labour; Veterans. 


Royal Commission on Coal (Canada): 
itinerary, 125. 
continues study of distribution and produe- 
tion of coal in Canada, 794. 
appointment approved by C.C. of L., 642. 


Royal Commission on Provincial Develop- 
ment and_ Rehabilitation (Nova 
Scotia): 

summary of report, 1260-62. 
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Royal Commission on Services’ Trades: 


established to investigate and report on use 
of trade training in armed forces, 726, 
765. 


Royal Commission on Veterans’ Qualifica- 
tions: 


report on proceedings of first meeting, 796; 
interim report, 940. 

report tabled in House of Commons, 1621- 
ap a 

appointment of Commander A. KE. Forting- 
ton, as secretary, 796. 

reference to establishment, 1772. 

ae by Minister of Labour, 
1 : 


Rubber: 


Canada— 
output as shown in review of war production 
record issued by Minister of Munitions 
and Supply, 11, 12. 
extracts from radio address by Director of 


1087, 


N.S.S. on man-power situation in tire 
factories, 10. 
Russia: 
See U.S.S.R. 
Rutherford, H. Ross, Executive Secretary, 
Industrial Production Co-operation 
Board: 


address on “Labour-Management Co-opera- 
tion” given before employer-employee 
relations conference of C.M.A., 1073. 


Safety: 


Factory Safety Code Committee of I.I.0. 
to meet in Montreal, 949. 
model safety code for factories drafted by 
I.L.0. committee, 1753. 
Canada— 
Federal Government plans ratification of 
1.1.0. convention, 1604. 
safety measures contained in collective 
agreements in pulp and paper industry, 
551-52. : 
recommendations of report on time loss in 
industry, 585. 
progress report on Supervisory Training 
program under C.V.T., 523, 524; bene- 
fits of job safety training, 1755. 
referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R.. 679, 858. 
Alta.: regulations under Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 1531; legislative recommenda- 
tions of Federation of Labour, 936. 
opening meeting of safety committee in 
B.C. lumber camp, 514; accident pre- 
vention rules under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1531; regulations under 
Factories Act governing female factory 
workers, 915; formation of accident 
prevention committees under Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 122; use 
of double-decker beds in work camps 
opposed by T. and L.C., 255. 
establishment and functions of plant 
safety committees, 446; training course 
in accident prevention, 942. 
recommendation of Committee on 
Reconstruction, 445; amendment in 
Mining Act, 1696. 


i 8 OR 


Man.: 


W Bis 


Safety—C on. 

N.S.: greater expenditure on accident pre- 
vention urged in report of Royal 
Commission on Provincial Development 
and Rehabilitation, 1261; amendments 
in Coal Mines Regulations Act, 1526: 
legislative proposals of C.C. of L. re 
coal mining industry, 934. 

Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 

cliations—publish lectures on industrial 

accidents, 1612; issue bulletin on prin- 

ciples of safety education, 1219; 

convention proceedings, 612-13. 

safety measures adopted during 1943 

reviewed in annual report of Quebec 

Association for Prevention of Indus- 

trial Accidents, 909; new provisions 

of Public Building Safety Act, 1351. 

Australia: regulations governing manufacture 
and use of radioactive paints, 1598; 
regulations governing safety and health 
of foundry employees in New South 
Wales, 1832. 

United Kingdom: summary of reports on 
safety in factory working conditions, 
1417; employer’s obligation to provide 
safe conditions extends to normal and 
reasonable acts during working hours. 
923; obligation to keep moving 
machinery guarded is employer’s obli- 
gation under British Factories Act, 
1846; English court holds fencing of 
dangerous machinery as securely as is 
consistent with work it is to do, is 
not sufficient compliance with Factories 
Act, 198; Court awards damages 
against railway company for _ not 
providing look-out for men working on 
permanent way, 1846. 

U.S.A.: recommendations of eleventh National 
Conference on Labour Legislation, 199; 
demands of U.M.W.A., 453; advisory 
standards of Department of Labour re 
wartime employment of juveniles in 
pulp and paper industry, textile indus- 
tries, foundries, and on railroads, 727. 

Nee also Accidents, Industrial. 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


St. Laurent, Hon. Louis, Minister of Justice: 


issues memorandum on_ application in 
Canada of draft conventions and 
recommendations of International 


Labour Conference, 800-802. 

remarks as deputy chairman of Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruc- 
tion, 1305. 

remarks at presentation of Dominion 
legislative program of C.C.C.L., 645. 


Salaries: 


Canada—- 
amendment to Wartime Salaries Order, 

4-5. 
table showing estimated distribution of 


wage and salary workers in civilian 


and war industries for period 
October 1, 1939, to October 1, 1944, 
268. 

tabular report of N.W.L.B. on wage 
statistics—salaries and wages, 646; 


applications for wage increases, 647. 
D.B. of S. report on wages and salaries 
in meat-packing industry (1943), 71. 
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Salaries—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
salary increases restored to certain govern- 
ment employees, 914. 
Sask.: increased rates of remuneration for 
government employees, 773. . 


Salt Water Fishermen: 
Canada— 
provisions of amended order governing 
payment of compensation for loss of 
effects through enemy action, 352. 


Salvage: 
Man.— 
prevention of profiteering and wastage in 


sale of salvaged war materials sought 
by T. and L.C., 255. 


Schools: 


Canada— 

non-payment of allowances under Family 
Allowances Act to physically fit 
children over six years of age who 
fail to attend school or_ receive 
equivalent training, 271. 

statement of Minister of Labour’ on 
reinstatement of teachers discharged 
from armed forces, 262. 

inquiry into co-ordination of vocational 
guidance plans of schools and universi- 
ties and Special Placements Division 
of the Employment Service, 529. 

raising of school-leaving age recommended 
by. T. and L.C., 1405. 

N.S.: raising of minimum school-leaving age 
recommended in report of Royal Com- 
mission on Provincial Development and 
Rehabilitation, 1260. 


Ont.: amendment in Adolescent School 
Attendance Act re issuance of home 
permits and employment certificates, 
1697; employer-employee supervision 
of technical training schools for armed 
forces recommended by T. and L.C., 
252. 

P.E.I.: amendment in Public School Act, 
1841. 

Que.: observation of various types of occu- 
pations by students as part of voca- 
tional guidance program, 128. 

Sask.: amendment in School Grants Act. 
1001. 

Schwellenbach, Lewis, United States Secretary 
of Labour: 
attendance at labour-management confer- 
ence, 1775. 
Science: 
Canada— 


application of W.L.R.R. to doaetigabtial and 
scientific personnel, 261. 

public hearing of W.L.R.B. on status of 
professional and_ scientific workers 
under regulations, 2. 

requirements of W.B.T.P. in placement of 
scientific personnel discharged from 
armed forces, 127. 

establishment of travelling boards to 
interview 1945 university science 
graduates as technical personnel for 
armed forces, 5. 


Science—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

temporary summer employment of uni- 
versity undergraduates in science and. 
engineering courses, 449. 

expansion of scientific research proposed in 
White Paper on Hmployment and 
Income, 620. 

discontinuance of special assistance to first 
year students under C.V.T., 523. 


Seamen: 
Maritime Géintexsincs of 1.L.0., 1604-5. 
Canada— 
amendment in Merchant Seamen War 


Service Bonus Order (1944), 1530. 
provisions of order governing payment of 
special bonus to merchant seamen, 913. 
provisions of amended order governing 
payment of compensation to salt-water 
fishermen and personnel of Canadian 
Merchant Navy, for loss of effects 
through enemy action, 352; to seamen 
prisoners of war for loss of personal 

effects, 1349. 
order authorizing agreements with govern- 
ments of Belgium, Greece, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia, 
re payment of compensation to Cana- 
dian merchant seamen for war damage 
or death due to enemy action, or for 
detention in foreign country, 765. 

regulations providing workmen’s compensa- 
tion and medical aid for merchant 
seamen; establishment of Merchant 

. Seamen Compensation Board, 1347. 
veterans’ employment rights described in 

statement of Prime Minister, 808. 
review of booklet on development of the 

merchant marine, 1422. 
new pilotage by-laws for districts of 
Quebec and Montreal re apprentice 
pilots’ licences, 766. 
provisions of stabilization order reviewed 
in historical summary of NSS. 
Civilian Regulations, 632. 
government ownership and operation of 
merchant marine requested by C.C. of 
L., 642. 
amendment in Canada Shipping Act to 
incorporate conventions and _  recom- 
mendations of I.L.0., and inclusion of 
merchant seamen under War Services 
Gratuities Act, urged by T. and L.C., 
638. 

United Kingdom: report of Committee 
appointed to study welfare of seamen 
in ports in Great Britain, 1104; estab- 
lishment of Merchant Navy Welfare 
oe recommended by committee, 
1105. 


Seasonal Employment: 
See Essential Employment. 


Seleetive Service: 


See National Selective Service; Regional 
Selective Service Advisory Boards. 


Seniority: 
Canada— 


number of agreements in pulp and paper 
industry containing seniority provi- 
sions, 544. 





Seniority—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
regulations under Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act, 131-34, 193. 
veterans’ employment rights described in 
statement issued by Prime Minister, 
808. 
recommendation of Royal Commission on 
Veterans’ Qualifications, 1622. 
referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 42, 43, 60, 
63, 318, 492, 493, 507, 509, 510, 679, 
685, 694, 709, 710, 851, 859, 970, 1169, 
1189, 1190, 1335, 1476, 1478, 1484-85, 
1493-94, 1495, 1498, 1502-3, 1647-48, 
1654, 1659, 1661, 1802-4, 1805-6, 1815. 


policy re seniority rights of servicemen - 


outlined in Dominion legislative pro- 
gram of C.C. of L., 640. 

US.A.: regulations governing reinstatement 
of veterans, 1609; application of 
veterans’ protection clauses in union 
agreements during lay-off at automobile 
manufacturing plant, 263. 


Service Stations: ’ 
Alta.— 
amendments in Calgary Charter +e closing 


hours of garage and gasoline service 
stations. 1202. 


Seven Days’ Notice: 
See Lay-ofts. 


Severance Pay: 
See Lay-ofls. 


Sheet Metal Industry: 
See Metal Industry. 


Shifts; 
Canada— 
overtime provisions of agreements in pulp 
and paper industry, 546. 
suggested schedule under Home Aide ser- 
vice, 1623. 
hiring of housewives for part-time employ- 
ment without N.S.S. permit, 273. 
referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation, 1141, 1651-52. 
decisions of N.W.L.B. re: payment of 
night differential, 142, 278, 655, 819, 
1111, 1313, 1451, 1457, 1633; premium 
pay for off-shift work, 954, 960, 1109, 
1110, 1111, 1116-17, 1785; shift periods, 
144, 280, 470, 819, 954; payment of 
shift work bonus, 280, 459, 954, 960, 
1108, 1781, 1783. 
U.S.A.: demands of U.M.W.A., 453. 


Shipbuilding: 
Canada— 

analytical study of union status in collec- 
tive agreements covering shipbuilding 
workers, 1433, 1440, 1444, 1613. 

review (with table) of war production 
record issued by Minister. of Munitions 
and Supply, 11-13. 

report of I.D.1I.C. in dispute between 
Halifax Shipyards, Limited; Halifax, 
and its employees, 344-45. 

plan_for continued production outlined by 
oe of Munitions and Supply, 
791. 
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Shipbuilding—Con. 

Canada—Con. 
lay-offs and cutbacks in shipbuilding pro- 
grams relieve man-power situation in 

1944, 267, 269. : 
maintenance of shipbuilding industry urged 

by C.C. of L., 1406. 

N.S.: report of I.D.1.C. 


in dispute between 
Halifax Shipyards, 


Limited, Halifax, 


and its employees, 344-45; recom. 
mendations of Royal Commission on 
Provincial Development and Rehab- 


ilitation, 1261; Supreme Court upholds 
claim to check-off of union dues in 
Halifax Shipyards Limited, 918. 

United Kingdom: man-power and production 
figures (1939-1944) , 16, 17. 


U.S.A.: number of labour-management pro- 
duction committees in shipbuilding in- 
dustry, 137; plan of shipbuilding union 
to stabilize post-war employment, 615; 
management-labour court reduces 
absenteeism in shipbuilding plant, 130. 


Shipping: 
Maritime Conference of I.L.0., 1604-5. 
Canada— 


labour requirements for lake navigation 
and shipyards outlined by Minister of 
Labour in review of man-power situa- 
tion, 623. 

temporary masters’ certificates for certain 
cargo ships, 914. 

recommendations of C.C. of L. re water 
transportation facilities, 642. 

amendment in Canada Shipping Act to 
incorporate conventions and recom- 
mendations of I.L.0. urged by T. and 
L.C., 638; advocates amendment in War 


Services Gratuities Act to include 
merchant seamen, 638. 
United Kingdom: report of Committee 


appointed to study welfare of seamen 
in ports in Great Britain, 1104. 


See also Longshoremen; Seamen. 


Shep Stewards: 
US.A— 


summary of bulletin entitled “A Guide to 
Labour Legislation for Supervisors 
and Shop Stewards”, 200. 


Shops: 

B.C.— 

exemption of motor vehicle shops from 

certain provisions of Shops Regulation 
and Weekly Half-Holiday Act, 1350: 
new order under Act, 1698; holiday 
proclaimed under Act, 1844. 
consolidated regulations under Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act, 1533. 
See also Factories. 


Ont.: 


Shutdowns: 
See Lay-offs. 


Sick Benefits: 
See Benefit. 


Sick-leave: 
See Health. 
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Sickness Insurance: 


Canada— 
plans contained in collective agreements in 
pulp and paper industry, 552. 
referred to in report of Board of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 687. 
incorporation of I.L.0. draft convention 
on sickness insurance for seamen under 
Canada Shipping Act, urged by T. and 
L.G,,...638. 
Australia: re administration of Unemploy- 
ment and Sickness Benefits Act, 1743. 


Siatownd : 


Canada— 
referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 311, 332. 
U.S.A.: C.1.0. union penalizes members for 
slow-down in munitions plant in efforts 
to foree wage increase, 614. 


Slum Clearance: 


Canada— 
recommendation of Federal Government 
submitted to Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference on Reconstruction, 1290. 
provisions of National Housing Act (1944), 


1770. 
legislative recommendation of T. and L.C., 
637. 
N.S.: immediate housing survey urged by 
G:C. of L., 934. 
Que.: favoured by C.C.C.L., 1593. 


Social Assistance: 
See Social Welfare. 


Social Insurance: 
application in Canada of I.L.0. Recom- 
mendations (Nos. 67 and 69) concern- 
ing social insurance scheme, 800-802. 


Canada-— 
recommendation of report on time loss in 
industry, 585. 
U.S.A.: Bill to establish national social in- 
surance system introduced in Congress, 
814. 


Secial Legslation: 
See~Labour Legislation. 


Social Ownership: 
See Nationalization. 


Social Policy: 
See Social Security. 

Social Security: 5 

application in Canada of Recommendations 
adopted at 26th session of Interna- 
tional Labour Conference—income 
security, medical services, health insur- 
ance, and social policy in dependent 
territories, 800-802. 

proposals of Committee on Post-War 
Reconstruction at World Trade Union 
Conference, 559. 

International Labour 
session), 1085. 


Conference (27th 


Secial Security—Cov. 


Canada-— 

Federal Government proposals submitted 
to Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction—national health pro- 
gram, 1284-86; national old age pen- 


sidns, 1287, unemployment assistance, 
1287; extended Employment Services. 
1288; vocational guidance, farm 


labour, occupational rehabilitation, and 
vocational training programs, 1289. 
appointment of sub-conference to deal with 
proposals submitted at Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruc: 
tion, 1305. 
remarks of Prime Minister at Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruc- 
tion, 1283. 
discussion at convention of 
Labour Institute, 816. 
legislative recommendations of C.C. of L., 
640. 
B.C.: recommended by Federation of Labour 
in legislative proposal before govern- 
ment-labour committee, 797. 
essential aims of post-war planning 
outlined in report of Committee on 
Reconstruction, 444. 

Africa: unemployment, training. 
recovery, ‘sickness and maternity 
benefits included in proposed scheme 
of social security, 603-4. 

United Kingdom: provision of proposed Bill 
providing for family allowances, 812. 
U.S.A.: analysis of guaranteed employment 
and annual wage provisions, 1266: 
extension of legislation to protect all 
workers recommended at _ eleventh 
National Conference on Labour Legisla- 
tion, 199; proposals for social insur- 
ance program, 814. 
See also Family Allowances. 


Social Welfare: 
Canada— 


Maritime 


NBA 


South 


training of social welfare aides under 
COV a L026. : 
B.C.: provisions of Social Assistance Act, 


1208. 
Sask.: amendment in Department of Social 
Welfare Act re appointment of Board, 
1002. 
review of Social Year Book (1945) 
published by Russell Sage Foundation, 
94 


Soft Drinks: 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 1884. 


South Africa: 
report of 
603-4. 


USAS 


Committee on social security, 


Stabilization 
Canada— 

elimination of wartime subsidies relative 
to stabilization policy. proposed by 
Federal Government in brief sub- 
mitted to Dominion-Provincial Confer- ~ 
ence on Reconstruction, 1289. 

provisions of stabilization of employment 
in agriculture regulations reviewed in 
historical summary of NSS. Civilian 
Regulations, 626. 
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Stabilization—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

success of stabilization program reviewed 
in annual report of W.P.T.B., 596. 

functions of Dominion-Provincial Farm 
Labour Program reviewed by Asso- 
ciate Director (Agriculture) at meet- 
ing of N.S.S. Administration Board, 
250-51. 

measures governing stabilization of employ- 
ment outlined in White Paper on 
Hmployment and Income, 616-20. 

provisions for stabilization of agricultural 
workers, longshoremen and _ seamen, 
reviewed in historical summary of 
N.S.S. Civilian Regulations, 630, 632. 


Staff Training: 


Canada— 
programiol UAhGs. 1212. 


Standards of Living: 
United Kingdom— 
wartime working and living conditions 
described in White Paper on 
Statistics Relating to the War Effort 
of the United Kingdom, 16-17. 


Stangroom, Eric, Special Assistant to Deputy 
Minister of Labour: 
technical adviser to Canadian government 


representative at 94th session of 
governing body of I.L.0O., 1, 555. 


Statistics: 
review of [.L.0. Year Book on Labour 
Statistics (1943-44), 1596. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 

monthly report on cost of living (with 
chart and tables), 104, 230-31, 414, 
587, 774, 925, 1059, 1250, 1392; 1581, 
$729, 1872: 

compilation of statistical sample data 
concerning employment and unemploy- 
ment of persons issued unemployment 
insurance books, 362. 

death of Dr. 8. A. Cudmore, Dominion 
statistician, 1602. 

appointment of Herbert Marshall as 
Dominion statistician, 1602. 

tabular report on estimated cost of family 
allowances, 272. 


bulletins and reports— 

analysis of slaughtering and meat-packing 
industry in 1943, 71; annual review of 
employment (1944), 905-9; report on 
sex distribution of persons in recorded 
employment as at April 1 (1945), 
1041; as at October 1 (1944), 85; 
survey on proportion of women in in- 
dustrial employment, 2. 


Statutory Holidays: 
See Holidays; Vacations with Pay. 


Steam Boilers: 
See Boilers. 


Steel: 
international industrial committees in iron 
and steel industries established by 
Governing Body of I.L.0., 555. 
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Steel—Con. 


Canada— 
analytical study of union status in collec- 
tive agreements in the iron and steel 
industry (1945), 1426-44, 1613. 
steelworkers confer with Department of 
aye oupmucien on post-war program, 


N.S.: report of Commissioner appointed to 
inquire into plant shutdown at 
Trenton Steel Works, 114; recom- 


mendations of Royal Commission on 
Provincial Development and Rehabili- 
tation, 1261. 


« Steelworkers; 


Canada— 


issues report on various causes of time 
loss in industry, 585. 


Stewards: 
See Shop Stewards. 


Street Railways: 
Canada— 


strike of street railway workers on Pacifie 
coast for increased Wage rates, 128, 


Strikes and Lockouts: 
Canada— 


monthly summary of strikes and lock 
in Canada: 65, 227, 410, 582, 762 ae 
1056, 1246, 1387, 1577, 1726, 1868.” 

strikes after conciliation board procedure 
under W.L.R.R., 1504, 1669, 1816. 

ae use in areal of Boards of Con- 
clilation under W.L.R.B.: 3 
708, 1189. cy ath 

analysis of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
during 1944 (with charts and tables) 
_and from 1901-1944, 383-407. 

strikes and lockouts in Canada and other 
countries (with tables), 408-10. 

number of strikes, and decline in time 
loss, during 1944, 2. 

decline in strike activity during 1944, 258, 

conciliation proceedings under labour code 
during 1944, 795. 

effect of W.L.R.R. in reducing time loss 
from strikes, 123. 

number of strikes following Conciliation 
Board procedure under W.LRR. 
during period March, 1944, = to 
November 28, 1945, 1754. 

number of strikes and time loss during 
1943 and 1944 given by Minister of 
Labour in review of wartime activities 
of the Department, 1760. 

Montreal Tramways Company (agreement 
reached), 986-87, 990-91. 

strike of street railway workers on Pacific 
coast for increased wage rates, 128. 

number of agreements in pulp and paper 
industry in which strikes, lockouts or 
other work stoppages are sanctioned 
or prohibited, 553. 

number of days lost through strikes and 
lockouts compared with time lost from 
other causes, 585. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L. re prevention 

of strikes in public utilities, 644. 

amendment in Industrial Conciliation 

and Arbitration Act, 1200. 


Alta.: 
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Sttrikes and Lockouts—Con. 
Ont.: report of Board of Arbitration in 


Sttrikes and Lockouts—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


dispute between Canada Packers Manufacturing—Metal Products—Con. 
Limited, Toronto, and employees, motor vehicle factory workers, Brantford, 
1508-14. 763; Windsor, 66, 1579, 1727, 1869. 


Que.: Appeal court upholds conviction of 
union organizers for encouraging strike, 
1010. 

Sask.: statistics for 1944, 586; provision for 
establishment of conciliation boards 
under Trade Union Act, 1207. 


Other Countries— 
strikes and lockouts in Canada and other 
countries (with tables), 408-10. 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries, 67, 413, 585, 764, 912, 
1058, 1249, 1891, 1579, 1728, 1871. 

United Kingdom: summary of booklet on 
wartime activities of trade ‘unions, 
1889. 

U.S.A.: fine imposed by union (U.R.W.A.) 
on “wildcat” strikers deducted from 
wages, 129. 

Palestine: review of wartime labour disputes, 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 


Construction—buildings and structures— 
bricklayers and masons, Edmonton, 1579. 
carpenters, Vernon, 1728. 
plumbers, Ottawa, 66; Windsor, 1248, 1388. 
plumbers and steamfitters, Windsor, 584. 


Construction—highway— 
road construction workers, Glace Bay, 1389, 
LOTS ate 
Manufacturing—animal foods— 
meat packing plant workers, Edmonton, 
1247, 1387; Hamilton, 1870; Peter- 
borough, 1247, 1387; Regina, Prince 
Albert, Saskatoon, and Moose Jaw, 
1389; St. Boniface, 1247, 13887; Toronto, 
1247, 1387; Vancouver, 1247, 1388; 
Winnipeg, 1388. 
Manufacturing—boots and shoes (leather)— 
shoe factory workers, Quebec, 1247; Rich- 
mond, 1578. 
Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 
leather products factory workers, Mont- 
real, 1578. 
Manufacturing—metal products— 
aircraft parts factory workers, Windsor, 
1057, 1389, 
automotive parts factory workers, Sarnia, 
412; Windsor, 1870. 
brass factory workers, Galt, 1389; New 
Toronto, 412; Niagara Falls, 1057; 
Sarnia, 412, 1057. 
electrical apparatus factory workers, Hamil- 
ton, 1870. 
elevator mechanics and helpers, Montreal, 
1248, 1388. 
foundry workers, Brantford, 1870; Guelph, 
412, 1057, 1246, (moulders) Guelph, 
584; L’Islet Station, 66; Moncton, 
583, 1727, 1869; Montreal, 584; Orillia, 
1248; Sackville, 412, 763, 1727; Sel- 
kirk, 583; Toronto, 1057; Weston, 1247. 
freight car factory workers, Trenton, 229, 
412, 583, 911, 1247. 
machinists, Woodstock, 229. 
metal factory workers, Brantford, 1057. 
1870; Hamilton, 1727; Lachine, 911; 
London, 229; Montreal, 584; Sarnia, 
1870; Vancouver, 1248, 1388; Welland, 
911; Windsor, 66. 


moulders, Moncton, 1247, 1388, 
products) Moncton, 1057. 
munitions factory workers, Long Branch, 
1389; Toronto, 1578. 

ore pier loaders, Sydney, 1389. 

railway car factory workers, Hamilton, 66. 

riveters, Esquimalt, 1057. 

rolling mill workers (labourers), Mont- 
real, 763. 

steel] mill workers, Hamilton, 1579; (coke 
oven) Sault Ste. Marie, 1871; (crane- 
men) Sault Ste. Marie, 583; (brick- 
layers) Sydney, 1579, 1727; (labour- 
ers), Trenton, 763. 

steel mill workers, narrow gauge engineers 
seh brakemen, Sault Ste. Marie, 412, 
584. 

wire and screw factory workers, Hamilton, 


(metal 


wire factory workers, Guelph, 1389, 1578, 
1727, 1869; Hamilton, 1870. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
optical lens factory workers, Toronto, 1871. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood products— 
crate factory workers, Toronto, 583. 
furniture factory workers, Victoriaville, 66. 
saw and planing mill workers, Matane, 
Priceville and Rimouski, 1247. 
sawmill workers, Slave Lake, 66. 
igen oe workers, New Westminster, 
wood factory Meaford, 66; 
Thurso, 911. 
nog TN teas factory workers, Delson, 


workers, 


wood products factory workers, Owen 


Sound, 228. 
Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, chemi- 

cals, ete.— 
brickyard workers, Boischatel, 584; 


Fredericton, 1389. 

oil refinery workers, Moose Jaw, 1057, 
1246. 

paint factory workers, Toronto, 584. 

Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 

compositors, pressmen, ete., Quebec, 1247, 
1388; Winnipeg, 1870 

pressmen, Winnipeg, 1870. 

printers, Windsor, 1727. 

stereotypers, Winnipeg, 1870. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 
products— 


Pie eee paper mill workers, Clermont, 


Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 
rubber factory workers, Kitchener, 228, 
1578, 1869, (footwear) Kitchener, 1578; 
(footwear) St. Jerome, 412. 
tire factory workers, Hamilton, 66; Kit- 
See aie 1387, 1578; New Toronto, 


Manufacturing—ship building— 
carpenters, Dartmouth, 1248. 
ship repair workers, Liverpool, 584, 1057; 
Sydney, 1248. 
shipyard workers, North Vancouver, 1389; 
Quebec, 1057. 
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Sttrikes and Lockouts—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Manufacturing—tectiles, clothing, ete— 
canvas factory workers, Montreal, 66. 
cotton factory workers, Cornwall, 412. 
garment factory workers, Winnipeg, 412. 
men’s eerene factory workers, Montreal, 
1578: 


silk products factory workers, Hull, 1727. 
textile factory workers, Carleton Place, 
583; Montmagny, 1389; Montreal, 1578. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 
bakery workers and drivers, Toronto, 1869. 
canning factory workers, New Toronto, 228. 


Mining—as bestos— 
asbestos miners, Asbestos, 583, 1869. 


Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
base metal miners, Val D’Or, 411. 
coal miners, Alberta and British Columbia, 
1578, 1727; Bellevue, 411, 1578; Cole- 
man, 1057; Cumberland, 583, 1246; 
Drumheller, 583, 763, 1388; Florence, 
911; Foothills, 228; Glace Bay, 411, 
763, 1388, 1727, 1869; Lethbridge, 763; 
Midlandvale, 228; Minto, 911; New 
Waterford, 228, °911, 1246, 1388; 
Nordegg, 228; North Minto, 1727; 
Robb, 66, 228, 411; Springhill, 583, 


1246, 1727; Stellarton, 583; Sydney 
Mines, 228; (loaders) Sydney Mines, 
1869. 


Service—business and personal— 
beverage dispensers, Lethbridge, 1728. 
laundry workers, Brandon, 1248 
waitresses, St. Jerome, 1390. 
window cleaners, Montreal, 911. 

Service—recreational— 
motion picture projectionists, Winnipeg, 

413. 

T'rade— 
coal handlers, Montreal, 1248. 
department store clerks, etc., 

187i; 
jewellers, Toronto, 1728. 
wholesale trade workers, 584. 
Transportation—electric railways 
bus lines— 
bus drivers, Oshawa, 1389. 
electrical workers, Toronto, 1248. ; 
street railway employees, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria and New Westminster, 229. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
electricity and gas— 
gas plant workers, Windsor, 1390. 

Transportation—other local and highway— 

bus drivers, Vancouver and district, 763; 
Victoria (Vancouver Island), 229. 
Transportation—water— 


cold storage plant workers 
freight handlers, Montreal, 
MeNicoll, 1248. 


Winnipeg, 


and local 


Halifax, 412. 
1579; Port 


Students: 
Canada— 
number of students shown in tabular report 
on distribution of man-power (1939- 
1944), 268. 
relaxation of N.S.S. Mobilization Regula- 
tions, 803. 
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Students—Con. 
Canada—Oon. 


inquiry into co-ordination of vocationa} 
guidance plans of schools and universi- 
ties and Special Placements Division 
of the Employment Service, 529. 

temporary summer employment of university 
undergraduates in science and engineer- 
ing courses, 449. 

change in N.S.S. procedure re female © 
university students, 6. 

enrolment and training under (C.V.T. 
program, 72-73. 

progress report on youth training projects 
under C.V.T., 523 

assistance under Dominion-provincial farm 
labour program (1945), 805. 

assistance of students on farms sought by 

Dominion-provincial western farm 

labour conference, 806. 

observation of various types of occu- 

pations as part of school’s vocational 

guidance program, 128. 


Subsidies: 


Canada— 

elimination of wartime subsidies relative 
to stabilization policy proposed in 
Federal Government brief submitted to 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction, 1289. 

review of price control 
maak from July-September, 
1886. 


Que.: 


operations of 
1946,, 


Sugar: 
United Kingdom— 
rationing of, 15. 


Sugar Beet Industry: 
Canada— 
statistical report of Minister of Labour, 
1762. 


Suggestion Systems: 
USA— 
report on labour-management experience 
with suggestion systems, 1415-16. 


Sullivan, J. A., Secretary-Treasurer, Trades 
and Labour Congress: 
remarks on Dominion legislative program 
of T. and L.C., 638. 
presents legislative proposals, 1405. 
labour representative at World Trade 
Union Congress, 1. 


Canadian representative on Conference 
Committee of World Trade Union 
Federation, 560. 

Sunday Observance: 
Canada— 
enforcement of regulations urged by 


C.C.C.L., 1593. ; 
Sask.: exemptions under One Day’s Rest in 
Seven Act, 1001. 


Superannuation: 
See Pensions. 


Superior Council of Labour: 
Que.— 


official declaration of policy requested by 
C.C.C.L., 440. 
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Supervisors: 
US.A— 
_ summary of bulletin entitled “A Guide to 


Labour Legislation for Supervisors and 
Shop Stewards’, 200. 


Supervisory Training: 
Canada— 
activities under C.V.T., 519, 722, 875, 1026, 
1343, 1682, 1828. 
progress report on Supervisory Training 
program under C.V.T., 523, 524, 1755. 
vocational training for foremen and super- 
visors under C.V.T.—remarks of 
Assistant Director before Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association, 726. 
systematic and intensive training of super- 
visors and foremen advocated in 
article, 1084. 
United Kingdom: summary of report on 
“Training Within Industry for Super- 
visors’, 1540. 


Supplies: 
See Civilian Supplies; 
Supplies. 


Production; War 


Sarplus Crown Assets Corporation: 
policy reviewed in brief of Federal Gov- 


ernment submitted to Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruc- 
tion, 1290. 
Surveys: 
Canada— 


Post-War Employment Survey made by 
Department of Labour, 265. 


“Sweated” Labour: 
United Kingdom— 
introduction of Wages Councils’ Bill 
designed to abolish “sweated” indus- 
tries and to establish “statutory 
minimum remuneration”, 129; enact- 
ment of Act as amended, 874. 


Sweden: 
joint production committees in state 
factories established under collective 
agreement, 1612. 


Synthetic Rubber: 
See Rubber. 


Tallon, R. J., Unemployment 
Commission: 


appointment as member of Departmental 
Committee on Post-War Training, 
265-66. 

remarks at conference of National and 
Prairie Regional Employment Com- 
mittees, 74; at Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference, on extension 
of unemployment insurance benefit to 
farm workers, 1768. 


Tarasov, Mikhail: 
remarks as Russian delegate to annual con- 
ference of British T.U.C., 1595. 


Insurance 


Vaxation: 


recommendations contained in I.L.0. report 


on high employment in reconversion 
period, 1445. 


INDEX 


Taxation—Con. 


Canada— 
proposals of Federal Government submitted 
to Dominion-Provincial Conference on 


Reconstruction, 1292-93; remarks of 
provincial premiers: Hon. George 
Drew (Ontario), 1294; Hon. Stuart 


S. Garson (Manitoba), 1298-99; Hon. 
John Hart (British Columbia), 1299- 
1300; Hon. T. C. Douglas (Saskat- 
chewan), 011302;. -13803-"0sHonm. EH: CC. 
Manning (Alberta), 1304. 

reduction in post-war taxation predicted 
in White Paper on Hmployment and 
Income, 620. 

recommendations of National Co-operative 
Union? 1752. 

exemption of co-operatives from taxation 
urged by C.C.C.L., 645. 

taxation of surpluses of co-operatives 
opposed by C.C. of L., 642. 

Ont.: taxation of co-operatives or credit 
unions, of public utilities, and levying 
of amusement taxes on _ low-priced 
tickets, opposed by C.C. of L., 935; 
taxation of public utilities opposed by 
Tvnd. LC.) 252-53. 

Sask.: amendment in Municipal Medical and 
Hospital Services Act re payment of 
tax, 1002. 

United Kingdom: payment during’ 1938-1944 
as reported in White Paper on 
Statistics Relating to the War Effort 
of the United Kingdom, 16. 

See also Income Tax; Poll Tax. 


Tea: 


United Kingdom— 
rationing of, 15. 


Teachers: 


Canada— 

removal of restrictions on employment, 625. 

training of instructional personnel from 
armed forces recommended by Royal 
Commission on Veterans’ Qualifica- 
tions, 940; other recommendation, 1621. 

statement of Minister of Labour on rein- 
statement of teachers discharged from 
armed forces, 262. 


B.C.: immediate salary increase recom- 
mended by T. and L.C., 255. 
Sask.: regulations under Teachers’ Super- 


annuation Act governing vocational 
training schools, 353. 


Technical and Vocational Education: 
See also Canadian Vocational Training. 


Technical Education: 
See Training. 


Technical Personnel: 
Canada— 

continuation of regulations re, 1420. 

recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Veterans’ Qualifications, 940. 

application of W.L.R.R. to professional and 
scientific personnel, 261. 

provisions of order governing control of 
employment reviewed in historical 
summary of N.8.S. Civilian Regula- 
tions, 626. 
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Technical Personnel—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

certain income brackets within jurisdiction 
of Executive and Professional Employ- 
ment Offices, 447. 

requirements of W.B.T.P. in placement of 
technical employees discharged from 
armed forces, 127. 

survey of technical personnel to be placed 
in post-war industry, directed by 
Wisleal Po bior 

report on activities of W.B.T.P., 1606. 

use of priority schedule by W.B.T.P. in 


allocation of workers revealed by 
Associate Director (Priorities) at 
meeting of N.S.S. Administration 
Board, 249. 


establishment of travelling boards to inter- 
view 1945 university science graduates 
as technical personnel, for armed 
forces, 5. 

postponement order granted “War Indus- 
try Reservists”, 136. 


Technical Training: 
See Training. 


Telegraphs: 
See Communications. 


Textile Industry: 


international industrial committees in tex- 
tile industry set up by Governing 
Body of I.L.0., 555. 

Canada— 

man-power requirements in textile indus- 
tries described in radio address of 
Director of N.S.S., 10. 

training of textile workers and progress 
report on operation of plant schools, 
under C.V.T., 523; development of 
supervisory training plan, 1755. 

N.E.S. survey for pre-employment training 
in textile industry, 1120. 

mer 3% W.P.T.B. in regard to textiles, 
] : 

quarterly review of activities under 
W.P.T.B. (April 1, 1945, to June 30, 
1945)—post-war production, produc- 
tion directives, 1094; price problems, 
distribution, 1095. 

U.S.A.: advisory standards of Department of 

Labour on wartime employment of 
juveniles, 727. 


Theatres: 


Ont.— 
levying of amusement taxes on low-priced 
tickets opposed by C.C. of L., 935. 


Thompson, R. F., Director, Canadian Voca- 

tional Training: 

appointment as member of Departmental 
Committee on Post-War Training, 265- 
66. 

presents progress report at conference of 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
522-23. 


Threshing Equipment: 
See Harvesting. 


Timber: 
See Logging and Lumbering. 





Time-loss: 
Canada— 

time-loss in man-working days through 
strikes and lockouts (with tables), 65, 
227, 410, 582, 762, 910, 1056, 1246, 
1387, 1577, 1726, 1868. . 

decline in time-loss from strikes and lock- 
outs during 1944, 2, 258. 

time-loss in man-working days through 
strikes and lockouts (with tables), 383- 
407; in Canada and other countries, 
408-10. 

effect of W.L.R.R. in reducing time-loss 
from strikes, 123. 

decline in strikes and lockouts cited by 
Minister of Labour in review of war- 
time activities of the Department, 1760. 

summary of report on time lost in industry, 
prepared by the United Steelworkers 
of America, 585. 


Other Countries— 
time-loss in man-working days through 
strikes and lockouts (with tables) in 
Canada and other countries, 408-10. 
Palestine: time-loss in man-working days 
through strikes, 1418. 


Tobacco: 
Canada— ; 

amount of soldier workers’ earnings under 
Farm Duty Plan pene . to Red Cross 
Society during 1944, 269. : 

employment of skilled workers from United 
States under Dominion-provincial farm 
labour program, 805. 


Toronto University: 
See University of Toronto. 


Trade: 
report of Combined Production and Re- 
sources Board on wartime civilian con- 
sumption in Canada, U.S.A., and the 
United Kingdom, 1599-1600. 


Canada— 

influence of export trade on national income 
and employment level, discussed in 
White Paper on Hmployment and In- 
come, 617. ' : 

summary of report on international cartels, 
1614-20. : 

remarks of Hon. T. C. Douglas, Premier of 
Saskatchewan, at Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on Reconstruction, 1303; 
of Hon. E. C. Manning, Premier of 
Alberta, 1304. : : 

Dominion’s position as exporting nation 
indicated in review of war production 
record issued by Minister of Munitions 
and Supply, 11. E 

Dominion’s dependence on world trade dis- 
cussed at Canadian Institute on Publ 
Affairs, 1354. , 

legislative recommendation of T. and L.C., 
638. 

United Kingdom: curtailment of imports and 
exports described in White Paper on 
Statistics Relating to the War Hffort 
of the United Kingdom, 15; recom- 
mendation of T.U.C. in report on post- 
war policy of trade unions, 8. 


Trade Credits: 
See Apprenticeship. 
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Trade Disputes: 
Que. — 


“speed-up” of procedure under Trade Dis- 
putes Act advocated by C.C.C.L., 441. 
See also Industrial Disputes. 


Trade Schools: 
Alta.— 
new sections under Trade Schools Regula- 
tion Act, 767. 
Sask.: administration of Trade Schools Regu- 
lation Act in 1944, 586. 


Trade Union Act (Saskatchewan): 


proclamation of, 128. 

regulations, 353-54. 

provisions of collective agreements between 
provincial government and civil ser- 
vants, 1414. 


Trade Union Membership: 
Canada— 
annual report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (1944) with chart and statis- 
tics as to union membership, 1307-09. 
analysis of trade union membership given 
in study of collective agreements in 
pulp and paper industry, 540-41, 542. 
Australia: wartime increase, 1275. 
U\S.A.: effect of “escape period’ in mainten- 
ance-of-membership agreements on 
union membership, 9 


Trade Unions: 


World Trade Union Conference— 

Canadian delegation, 1, 1273. 

summary of proceedings, 557-60. 

freedom of association of all work people 
proposed in Declaration on Post-War 
Reconstruction, 559. 

tentative constitution for World Federation 
of Trade Unions, 799 

formation of new international labour body 
ape Federation of Trade Unions, 


ae recy he hea Manis established by 

British T.U.C., 
Canada— 

seperate of conventions of labour organ- 
izations during 1945, 1082. 

Dominion legislative proposals of labour 
SF changed rel C.C.C.L.; 6433 C.C. of 
L., 640, 1406; T. and L.C., 636, 1405. 

provincial ‘legislative proposals of labour 
organizations: Alberta (T. and L.C.) 
936; British Columbia (T. and L.C.), 
255; Manitoba (T. and L.C.), 254; 
Nova Scotia (C.C. of L.), ea Ontario 
(C.C. of L.), 935, Cr and L Oy), 252: 
Quebec (C. C.C.L ye 440 

plenary meeting of executive board of 
C.C.C.L., 1590-93. 

memorandum presented by affiliated unions 
of C.C. of L. and T. and L.C. received 
by Prime Minister, 1413. 

proceedings of 2nd annual convention of 
Maritime Labour Institute, 815; report 
on conference, 1597. 

unemployment in trade unions (with chart 
and tables) as at December 31, 1944, 
222; as at March 31, 1945, 758: as at 
June 30, el 1242; as at September 30; 
1945, 1722 

unemployment in trade unions during 1944, 
226. 


Trade Unions—Con. 
Canada—Oon. 


Government policy on labour relations in 
Crown companies, 257 

co-operation of labour organizations in 
formulation of departmental policies 
requested by Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion, 620. 

procedure of W.L.R.B. in dealing with 
applications for certification and em- 
ployees’ votes, 260. 

organized labour and the, veteran—recom- 
mendations of Royal Commission on 
Veterans’ Qualifications, 1621-22. 

co-operation in rehabilitation of service 
personnel urged by Royal Commission 
on Veterans’ Qualifications, 796. 

establishment of Royal Commission on Ser- 
vices Trades to investigate and report 
on use of apy training in armed 
forces, 726, 765 

summary of 34th annual report on Labour 
Organization in Canada (1944), 1307. 

analytical study of union status in collective 
agreements in the iron and steel in- 
dustry (1945), 1426-44, 1613. 

analytical study of collective agreements 
in pulp and paper industry, 540-44. 
co-operation in rehabilitation program urged 
by Minister of Labour, 1087. 

text of letter distributed by Department 
of Labour to all unions and employers, 
on relaxation of man-power controls, 
1276-77. 

recommendations of Boards of Conciliation 
on union security—disposition of union 
requests for closed or union shop and 
check-off during 1944, 138. 

co-operation in plan of Pacific Mills Limited 
for reinstatement of company’s returned . 
servicemen, 1415. 

United Steelworkers of America confer with 
Department of Reconstruction on post- 
war recommendations, 1079 

views expressed at C.M.A. conference on 
collective bargaining, union security, 
right of employers and unionization of 
foremen, 1069-70. 

instruction in electronics given by Ontario 
local union, 1027. 

activities of Department of Industrial Rela- 
pk organized at Laval University, 


remarks of Director of Canadian Vocational 
Training on co-operation of employers 
ry unions with vocational training, 

proceedings of annual summer sessions of 
Workers’ Educational Association, 
1102-3105 

shorter work week without pay reduction 
requested by certain locals of Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America, 
612. 

formation of National Political Action 
Committee by T. and L.C., 610. 

RIAD RE in W.L.R.R. urged by C.C.C.L., 
644 


CC ust Te urges preference to employers 
of trade unionists in placement of gov- 
ernment contracts, 640; proposes cer- 
tification of unions instead of indivi- 
duals as bargaining agencies, 641. 

T. and L.C. urges preference to employers 
of trade unionists in placement of 
government contracts or orders, 638; 
ae amendments in W.L.R.R., 


BZ 


Man.: 
N.B.: 


NS.: 


Ont.: 


Poa 


Que.: 


Sask.: 
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Trade Unions—Con. 


government co-operation and assistance 
extended to organized labour com- 

mended by T. and L.C., 255. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 254. 

rovisions of Labour Relations Act 

1945), 1694; post-war continuation of 
compulsory bargaining provisions re- 
commended by Committee on Recon- 
struction, 445. 

Supreme Court upholds claim to check- 
off of union dues in Halifax Shipyards 
Limited, 918. f 
employer-employee supervision of tech- 
nical training schools recommended by 
T. and L.C., 252; advocates appoint- 
ment of trade union representatives as 
Justices of the Peace, 253. 

provisions of Trade Union Act, 1840. 
legislative proposals of C.C.C.L., 440; 
longshoremen win appeal in union dis- 
pute, 1536; Appeal court upholds con- 
viction of union organizers for en- 
couraging strike, 1010; Montreal firm 
wins appeal in case of workman dis- 
charged for union activity, 1536; 
modification of Public Services Em- 
ployees Disputes Act re affiliation of 
government employees with certain out- 
side organizations requested by C.C. 
C.L., 440-41. 

Trade Union Act—proclamation, 128; 
new sections and regulations under Act, 
353-54, 999; provision for establishment 
of conciliation boards under Act, 1207. 


provisions of collective agreements between 


provincial government and civil ser- 
vants, 1414; order of Labour Relations 
Board in_ policemen’s union case 
quashed, 1011-14. 


Eaated Eine 77th annual conference of 


U.S.A 


.C., 1594; post-war policy outlined 
in report of T.U.C., 8; application by 
trade unions for establishment of 
Wages Council under bill designed to 
establish national wage structure, 
129; enactment of Bill as amended, 
874; effective use of post-war leisure 
time planned by trade union movement, 
8; university courses for trade union 
officials, 1609; summary of booklet en- 
titled “British Trade Unions and the 
War”, 1889; registered union in Britain 
“yy sue for libel in its own name, 


ue state regulation of unions and the 


National Labour Relations Act, 1015; 
analysis of N.W.L.B. rulings on union 
demands, 1610; “New Charter for 
Labour and Management” signed by 
business and organized labour, 451; 
woodworkers’ union awarded extended 
vacation with pay by N.W.L.B., 1085; 
application of anti-trust laws to trade 
unions, 1018; survey of dismissal-pay 
provisions in union agreements, 139; 
application of veterans’ protection 
clauses in union agreements, 263; effect 
of “escape periods’ in renewed main- 
tenance-of-membership agreements, 9; 
agreement between rival unions of 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
reached by N.L.R.B. following repre- 
sentation votes, 262; decision of 
N.L.R.B. re collective bargaining by 
foremen’s unions, 451; number of 
workers employed under collective bar- 
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Trade Unions—Con. 
U.S.A.—Oon. 


Germany: 


gaining agreements, 798-99; 
vacation-with-pay clauses 
agreements, 614; C.I.0. union penalizes 
members for slowdown in munitions 
plant in efforts to force wage increase, 
614; plan of shipbuilding union to 
stabilize post-war employment, 615; 
wage “fringe” increases and other 
demands of U.M.W.A., 453; Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers promote instruction in elec- 
tronics, 1027; health-benefit plans estab- 
lished by employer-union contracts, 
1446; bulletin on sick-leave provisions 
In union agreements, 1610; Florida 
Union Control Act invalid where con- 
flicts with Wagner Act, 1016; enact- 
ment of law against discriminatory em- 
ployment practices in New York state, 
453; establishment of New York State 
School of Industrial and Labour Rela- 
tions, 1611. 

formation of democratic trade 
unions planned, 130; revival of trade 
unions, 1418. . 


report on 
in union 


Japan: progress of labour unionism and in- 


dustrialization, 1620. 


Sweden: joint production committees in state 


Trades: 


factories established under collective 
agreements, 1612. 


Canada— 
functions of Royal Commission on Vet- 


erans’ Qualifications, 796; interim re- 
port of Commission, 940. 


establishment of Royal Commission on Ser- 


vices Trades to investigate and report 
on use of trade training in armed 
forces, 726, 765. 


activities under C.V.T. re trades training, 


875, 1026. 


instruction in trades by competent teachers 


Alta.: 


N:S.: 


recommended in report of C.V.T., 523. 
additional trades under Apprenticeship 
Act and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 
1206; inclusion of “beauty culture” 
trade under licensing of Trades and 
Businesses Act, 1004. 

provisions of Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act, 1526; trade training for army per- 
sonnel reviewed in annual report of 
Department of Labour, 1408. 


New Zealand: progress of trade training for 


See 
Trades 


veterans reviewed in report of Re- 
habilitation Board, 1681. 
also Apprenticeship. 


and Labour Congress of Canada: 


approval of Canadian price control policy 


reported by delegate to 27th conference 
of I.L.0., 1748. 


cancellation of 1945 convention, 1082. 
Dominion legislative program, 636, 1405. 
legislative proposals—Alberta, 936; British 


Columbia, 255; Manitoba, 254; Ontario, 
252 


delegation to World Trade Union Con- 


membership, 


gress, l. 
1309. 


trade union membership in pulp and paper 


industry, 540-41. 


delegation from affiliated unions received 


by Prime Minister, 1413. 
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Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 

—Con. 

provisions of collective jagreemenits be- 
tween Saskatchewan government and 
Saskatchewan Civil Service Association, 
1414. 

formation and objectives of National 
Political Action Committee, 610. | 

establishment of committee on education, 
612. 

appointment of representative to Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction Labour Com- 
mittee, 796. -— 

statement of Minister of Labour re pro- 
posed amendment to W.L.R.R., 795. 

favours application of W.L.R.R. to pro- 
fessional and scientific personnel, 2, 
261; 

representation on government- -labour legis- 
lative committee in British Columbia, 
941. 

co-operation and assistance in formulation 
of reconstruction policies requested by 
Minister of Reconstruction, 620. 

extracts from president's New  Year’s 
message, 17; from Labour Day message, 
IVee 

remarks of secretary-treasurer on Domin- 
ion legislative program, 638. 

See also Bengough, Percy R. 


Trades Union Congress: 
See British Trades Union Congress. 


Training: 

appointment of “Committee on Overseas 
Education” to consider veterans’ appli- 
cations for training courses before 
repatriation to Canada, 1274. 

Canada— 

select list of references on employment 
training available in the Library of 
the Department of Labour, 242-46. 

functions of Royal Commission on Veterans’ 
Qualifications re trades, technical or 
other educational training received 
while in armed forces, 796; interim 
report of Commission, 940; recom- 
mendations of Commission, 1621, 1622; 
references in radio address of Minister 
of Labour, 1087. 

establishment of Royal Commission on 
Services Trades to investigate and 
report on use of trade training in 
armed forces, 726, 765. 

training facilities for ex-service men de- 
scribed in statement issued by Prime 
Minister, 810; in bulletin issued by 
Department of Labour, 1121-22. 

procedure adopted in procuring equipment 
pee tools for rehabilitation training, 

establishment. of Departmental Committee 
on Post-War Training to co-ordinate 
training and placement. of veterans and 
war workers, 265. 

training of counsellors to assist in rehabili- 
tation of veterans, 5, 190. 

establishment (and membership) of com- 


mittee on university training for 
veterans, 797. 
wage rates (training compensation) for 


veterans training in industry, 125. 

provision of trained personnel in housing 
and community planning recommended 
by Federal Government in brief sub- 
mitted to Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence on Reconstruction, 1290. 


Training—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
post-war employment program described in 
White Paper on Hmployment and 
Income, 619. 
appointment of chairman and_ vice-chair- 


man of Departmental Co-ordinating 
Committee on Training, 1080. 
post-war training programs outlined by 


Minister of Labour, 1023: 

vocational training methods described by 
Minister of Labour in review of war- 
time activities of the Department, 1757. 

“on-the-job training” of agricultural workers 
advocated by Deputy Minister of 
Labour, 1768. 

systematic and intensive training of super- 
visors and foremen advocated in article, 
1084. 

assistance for training of farm workers 
through extension of agreements recom- 
mended by Dominion-Provincial West- 
ern Farm Labour Conference, 807. 

N.E.S. survey of opportunities for training 
of women for post-war employment, 
794; for pre-employment vocational 
training, 1120. 

B.C.: training course in accident prevention, 
942. 

N.S.: recommendations of Royal Somiselon 
on Provincial Development and Re- 
habilitation, 1261; activities re trade 
and supervisory training, and training- 
in-industry, reviewed in annual report 
of Department of Labour, 1408. 

Ont.: establishment of Training and Re 
establishment Institute, 1026; employer- 
employee supervision of technical train- 
ing schools for armed forces and exten- 
sion of facilities to war workers recom- 
mended by T. amd L.C., 252. 

Que.: provisions of Act prowte training 
and opportunities for establishment of 
young people, 1529; observation of 
various types of occupations as part of 
school’s vocational guidance program, 
128. 

Sask.: amendment in School Grants Act, 1001. 

Australia: provisions of Re-establishment and 
Employment Act, 1743-46. 

New Zealand: progress of veterans’ training 
reviewed in report of Rehabilitation 
Board, 1681. 

United Kingdom: provisions of Disabled Per- 
sons (Employment) Act, 262; summary 
of report on “Training Within Industry 
for Supervisors”, 1540; adoption of 
national standard system for training 
motor mechanics, 1416; establishment 
of Building Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing Council, 797; provisions of Coal 
Mining (Training and Medical Examin- 
ation). Order, 1944, governing employ- 
ment of boys, 942. 

U.S.A.: instruction in electronics promoted 
by International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, 1027. 

See also Canadian Vocational Training; 
Unemployment Insurance; Vocational 
Training Advisory Council. 


Training Allowances: 


Canada— 
exemption of veterans’ training allowances 
from income tax, 522. 
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Transition Period: 
See Post-War Employment; Reconversion; 


Rehabilitation. 
Transportation: 
international industrial committees in 


inland transport set up by Governing 
Body of I.L.0., 555; meeting of com- 
new 1605; Canadian representation, 
application in Canada of I.L.0. Draft Con- 
vention (No. 67) and Recommendations 
(Nos. 63, 64, 65 and 66) concerning 
road transport, 801, 802. 
Canada— 
control of all transport by Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners of Canada recom- 
mended by C.C. of L., 642. 
cancellation of conventions during 1945 to 
relieve transportation systems, 1082. 
amendment in N.S.S. Civilian Regulations 
re payment of transportation of trans- 
ferred workers, 455. 
movement of farm workers under Domin- 
ion-provincial plan (1945), 805, 806-7. 
financial assistance in transportation of 
farm workers, 1750; Dominion-pro- 
vincial plan explained by Minister of 
Labour, 454, 
payment of travelling expenses of agricul- 
tural workers transferred to high 
priority industries, 269. 
co-operation of railways in transference of 
farm labour commended by Deputy 
Minister of Labour, 1421. 
strike of street railway workers on Pacific 
Coast for increased wage rates, 128. 
control of property and assets of Montreal 
Tramways re-vested in Company, 1205. 
recommendations of C.C. of L. re water 
transportation facilities, 642. 
free transportation for members of armed 
forces recommended by T. and L.C., 
638. 
driver of street railway company’s bus 
held liable for injury to workman 
employed by another company, 197; 
recommendations of T. and L.C., re 
Highway Traffic Act, 254. 
See also Motor Transportation. 


Man.: 


Travelling Boards: 
Canada— 
established to interview 1945 university 
science graduates as technical personnel 
for armed forces, 5. 


Trenton Steel Works: 


report Commission appointed to inquire into 
plant shutdown, 114. 


Truman, Harry S., President, United States 
of America: 
announces government wage-price policy in 
transition period—relaxation of con- 
trol of wages and salaries, 1624-26. 


convenes Labour-Management Conference, 
1774; attendance, 1775. 


Unemployment: 


preventive measures outlined in I.L.O. 
report on high employment in recon- 
version period, 1445-46. 
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Unemployment—C on. 


Canada— 
Federal Government proposals concerning 
unemployment assistance, submitted 


to Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction, 1287, 1359; remarks of 
Hon. Stuart Garson, Premier of 
Manitoba, 1298. 
monthly summary of employment and un 
employment, 79, 201, 363, 561, 735, 887, 
1035, 1220, 1366, 1555, 1700, 1848, 
unemployment in trade unions (with chart 
and tables) as at December 31, 1944, 
222; as at March 31, 1945, 758; as at 
June 30, 1945, 1242; as at September 
30, 1945, 1722. 
Rr aE! in trade unions during 1944 
registration of unemployed men _ still 
required under N.S.S8. regulations, 1420. 
opportunities for employment in agricul- 
ore outlined by Minister of Labour, 
registration of unemployed under N.ES. 
recommended at meeting between 
Department of Reconstruction and 
United Steelworkers of America, 1079. 
legislative recommendations of C.C. of L 
1406; of T. and L.C., 1405. 
Australia: payment of weekly “re-employ- 
ment allowances’ provided under Re- 
establishment and Employment Act, 
1743, 1744; administration of Unem- 
plo ymens and Sickness Benefits Act, 
South Africa: unemployment benefits included 
ss proposed scheme of social security, 


> 


Le 


United_ Kingdom: provisions of proposed 
Distribution of Industry Bill, 812-13. 


Unemployment Insurance: 


application in Canada of Recommendations 
Nos. 67 and 69) concerning social 
insurance, 800-802. 


Canada— 

Federal Government proposals submitted to 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction, 1288, 1359. 

monthly report of activities of U.I.C. (with 
tables on registration, claims for bene- 
fit, and fund), 74, 185, 358, 530, 729, 
Si8e L028; 1212, 1305," 1545, 1686... 1833. 

monthly report on unemployment insurance 
benefit (with tables), 74, 185, 359, 530, 
729, 878-79, 1028-29, 1212-13, 1355-56, 
1545-46, 1686-87, 1833-34. 

monthly tabular report on U.I.C. contri- 
DULIOUS, ies. (ge): abl. 960, vies, Sol, 
1031, 1215, 1358, '1549, 1689, 1836. 

monthly report (with table) on insurance 
registrations, 75-76, 185, 358, 531, 729, 
STS LOQS M1212, 3355!) 1545-46, 1686, 
1833. 

digest of selected decisions of Umpire under 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 534, 733, 
883, 1032, 1216, 1359, 1692, 1837. 

arrears and special payments added to 
Url Cetundes7 5: 

historical review (with map) of establish- 
ment and functions of Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, 1209-11. 

statistical sample data concerning employ- 
ment and unemployment of insured 
persons, compiled by U.I.C. and D.B. 
of=8., 362. 
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Unemployment Insurance—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

functions of Executive and Professional 
Employment Offices established under 
National Employment Service, 447. 

administration of Insurance Branch, U.I.C. 
—coverage, contribution, audit and 
claim division, 1363-65. 

relationship of employment offices to 
administration of unemployment insur- 
ance, 1550. 

inclusion of logging and lumbering indus- 
tries under Act, 792, 882. 

statistics given by Minister of Labour in 
press imterview, 1275. 

functions of advisory committees described 
in review of activities of U.I.C., 1210. 

renewal of unemployment insurance books, 
358. 

Dominion-provincial agreements authorize 
training of persons referred by Em- 
ployment Service of U.LC., 1023. 

financial assistance in vocational training 
for gainful employment of persons 
directed to courses by U.I.C., 526. 

inquiry into co-ordination of vocational 
guidance plans of schools and_univer- 
sities and Special Placements Division 
of the Employment. Service, 529. 

change in unemployment insurance contri- 
bution regulations, 102, 878, 1359. 

contributions during 1944-45, 1764. 

government contributions to fund on behalf 
of veterans, 75. 

new regulations governing over-payment 
ae under-payment of contributions, 

amendment in contribution regulations, 102. 

wage rates of trainees in industry for con- 
tribution purposes, 126. 

increased benefit payments under fund as 
at December 31, 1944, 185. 

training of men and women in receipt of 
unemployment insurance benefit pro- 
vided under plan of Departmental Com- 
mittee on Post-War Training, 265, 266. 

staff training program, 1212. 

revocation of order requiring compliance of 
applicants for benefit with mobilization 
regulations, 1849, 1355. 

amendment in benefit regulations re delay 
in making applica tion, 102. 

proof of compliance with N.S.8. Mobiliza- 
tion Regulations no longer required for 
benefit, 1278. 

payment of higher benefit rate to vocational 
trainees proposed in White Paper on 
Employment and Income, 619. 

remarks of R. J. Tallon, UIC. at 
Dominion-provincial conference, on 
haere of benefit to farm workers, 

increased benefit proposed for 
undertaking training, 729. 

maintenance AG employment and consump- 
tion expenditures assisted by payment 
ne es during reconversion period, 

amount of fund created during 
period, 1209. 

unemployment insurance fund during 1944- 
aeapetewed by Minister of Labour, 

amount of fund as at December 31, 1944, 
185; as at March 31, 1945, 729. 


persons 


4-year 


Unemployment Insurance—Con. 

Canada—Con. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L. re samend- 
ments in Act, 644; reply of Minister of 
eee 645; other recommendations, 
592. 

minimum weekly benefit payment recom- 
mended by affiliated unions of C.C. of L. 
and ‘T. and /:L:C.,'1413: 

aren in Act requested by C.C. of L., 
642. 

increased unemployment insurance benefits 
or payment of subsistence allowances, 
sought by T. and L.C., 638. 

U.S.A.: comparison with “dismissal” pay 
contributions and benefits, 139; provi- 
sion for enlargement of benefits in pro- 
posed social security legislation, 814. 

See also Employment Committees. 


Unfair Labour Practices: 
Canada— 
views expressed at C.M.A. convention on 
right of employers to speak to em- 
ployees re unionization, 1069, 1071. 
N.S.: legislative proposal of C.C. of L., 935. 
Sask.: prohibited under provisions of Trade 
Union Act, 128; recommendations under 
Act (1944), 353-54; order of Labour 
Relations Board in policemen’s union 
case quashed, 1011-14. 
decline in charges of unfair labour 
practices indicated in annual report of 


USS.A.: 


N.L.R.B., 452; enactment of anti- 
discrimination employment laws in 
New York, New Jersey, and Indiana, 
453, 1610. 


See also Discrimination. 


Union Dues: 
See Check-off. 


Union Recognition: 


Canada— 
number of agreements in pulp and paper 
industry containing union recognition 
clauses, 542, 
study on union status in collective agree- 


ments in iron and steel industry— 
number of establishments and workers 
under agreements containing union 


recognition clauses, 1428. 

analysis of strikes for union recognition, 
387, 391. 

decline in number of strikes over union 
recognition during 1944, 258. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Concilia- 
tion under W.L.R.R., 58, 62, 487, 488, 
683, 968, 1157, 1178, 1481, 1483, 1491, 
1497-98, 1648-50, 1651-52, 1815. 

récommendation of C.C.C.L., 644. 


Alta.: legislative proposals of Federation of 
Labour, 936. 
U.S.A.: decision of N.L.R.B. re collective 


bargaining by foremen’s unions, 451. 


Union Representation Votes: 


Canada— 

number of votes taken wnder W.L.R.B. 
during 1944-45, 610, 1273. 

procedure of : in dealing with 
applications for certification and em- 
ployees’ votes, 260. 

referred to in “Reasons for Judgment” 
under W.L.R.R., 290-91, 668, 673, 674-75. 

amendment in W.L.R.R. recommended by 
C.C. of L., 641; by T. and L.C., 636. 
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Union Representation Votes—Con. 


Que.: Court dismisses appeal and counter- 
appeal in case involving W.L.R.B., 1536; 
Superior Court refuses injunction 
against W.L.R.B. (National), 921. 


procedure under Trade Union Act, 
ee ies recommendations under Act, 
3-54, 


U.S.A.: number of elections or pay roll checks 
conducted in 1944 as shown in annual 
report of N.L.R.B., 452: collective 
bargaining by foremen’s unions, 451; 
agreement reached by N.L.R.B.  be- 
tween A.F. of L. and C.I.0. unions of 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
262. 


Sask.: 


Union Security: 
Canada— 
number of agreements in pulp and paper 
industry requiring workers to main- 
tain union membership, 543. 


Government policy on labour relations in 
Crown companies, 257. 

analysis of strikes over various union ques- 
tions, 258, 391. 


recommendations of boards of conciliation, 
138. 


establishment of union security in steel 
industry recommended at meeting be- 
tween Department of Reconstruction 
ae United Steelworkers of America, 
1079. 


views expressed at C.M.A. conference, 1069. 

summary of bulletin on union security plans 
in Canada and United States, issued 
by Queen’s University, 1608. 


referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 163, 320-25, 
336-37, 492, 494, 495-500, 502-4, 507, 680, 
681, 692, 694, 863, 967, 968, 970, 979, 
1158, 1182, 1183, 1185-87, 1188, 1325-30, 
1466-67, 1474-76, 1478, 1482, 1484, 
1502-4, 1651-52, 1660, 1663-65, 1800-01, 
1803-5, 1814. 


recommendation of C.C. of L. re govern- 


ment policy in regard to Crown com- ° 


panies, 643; recommends amendment 
in W.L.R.R., 641; remarks of Minister 
of Reconstruction at presentation of 
Dominion legislative program, 643. 

Man.: legislative resolution re W.L.R.B., 998. 

U.S.A.: analysis of collective bargaining and 
union status, 798; effect of second 
“escape period” in maintenance-of- 
membership agreements, 9. 


Union Shop: 


Canada— 

definition, 138, 1427. 

analytical study of union status in collective 
agreements in iron and steel industry 
(1945), 1426-44, 1613. 

number of agreements in pulp and paper 
industry requiring workers to join and 
maintain union membership, 543. 

recommendations of boards of conciliation, 
138. 


Government policy on labour relations in 
Crown companies, 257.. 
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Union Shop—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


170, 173-75, 310, 312, 335, 336-37, 338, 
339, 489-90, 495-500, 502-4, 505-6, 509, 
511, 681, 688, 692, 698, 705, 708, 709, 


1188, 
1491, 
1492, 1496, 1647-48, 1648-50, 1654, 1656. 


NSS.: 
Ont.: 


C. of L., 935. 
U.S.A.: number of trade unionists employed 
under union-shop agreements, 799. 


U.S.S.R.: 
participation in I.L.0. urged by delegates 
at 95th session of Governing Body, 947. 
remarks of delegate to annual conference of 
British T.U.C., 1595. 
Canada-U.S.S.R. pact 
C.C. of L., 640. 


United Mine Workers of America: 


wage “fringe” increases and other demands 
of bituminous coal miners, 453. 


United Nations Bank of Reconstruction 
and Development: 


See International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, 


recommended by 


United Nations Conference on International 
Organization: 


ie of Canadian report on proceedings, 
1749. 


United Nations Organization (U.N.O.): 


recommendation of report on international 
cartels, 1614, 1619-20. 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA): 


increased support by Governments of United 
Nations urged by Committee on Post- 
War Reconstruction at World Trade 
Union Conference, 559. 

remarks of Frank Munk, Director of 
Personnel, Training for UNRRA, at 
meeting of Canadian Institute on 
Public Affairs, 1353. 


United Rubber Workers of America: 


fine imposed by union on “wildcat” strikers 
deducted from wages, 129. 


United Steelworkers of America: 


confer with Department of Reconstruction 
on post-war recommendations, 1079. 

representation at World Trade Union 
Congress, 1. 


University Advisory Board: 


recommendations of Board concerning 
relaxation of mobilization regulations, 
803. 


University of Toronto: 


publication of lectures on industrial acci- 
dents, 1612. 
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Universities: 


Canada— 

collective bargaining for university pro- 
fessors opposed by representative of 
Canadian universities, 261. 

universities and the veteran—recommenda- 
tions of Royal Commission on Veterans’ 
Qualifications, 1622. 

establishment (and membership) of com- 
mittee on university traiming for 
veterans, 797. 

post-war intentions of veterans revealed in 
pre-discharge interviews, 1771. 

number of discharged personnel desiring 
university education given in report on 
post-war intentions of veterans, 1275, 

percentage of veterans to attend wuniver- 
sities, 1605. 

provision of extra grant to married 
veterans attending umiversity, 1412. 

supplementary university grants to ex- 
service personnel, 1082. 

amendment in Post-Discharge Re-establish- 
ment Order re post-graduate university 
courses for discharged personnel, 192; 
mew section under Order re payment of 
grant. for university course, 1003. 

change in N.S.8. procedure re female uni- 
versity students, 6. 

establishment of travelling boards to inter- 
view 1945 umiversity science graduates 
as technical personnel for armed forces, 


inquiry into co-ordination of vocational 
guidance plans of schools and _ uni- 
versities and Special Placements Divi- 
sion of the Employment Service, 529. 

establishment of committee under Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council to 
advise on veterans’ credits in uni- 
versities, 522. 

temporary summer employment of wni- 
versity undergraduates in science and 
engineering courses, 449. 

proceedings of 2nd annual convention of 
Maritime Labour Institute sponsored 
by Institute of Public Affairs of 
Dalhousie University, 815. 

relaxation of N.S.S. Mobilization Regula- 
tions governing students, 803. 

Department of Industrial Relations organ- 
ized at Laval University, 1083. 

Ont.: establishment of Universities’ Adult 
Education Board authorized under 
Department of Education Act, 1608. 

United Kingdom: establishment and functions 
of Khaki university of Canada, 1410; 
university courses for trade union 
officials, 1609. 

U.8.A.: special training in industrial rela- 
tions given by University of Chicago, 
130. 

See also Cornell University; Queen’s Uni- 
versity; Laval University; University 
of Toronto. 


Vacations With Pay: 
Canada— 

discontinuance of Dominion wartime recu- 
lations affecting provincial jurisdiction 
over holidays with pay, proposed in 
Federal Government brief to Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruc- 
tion, 1289. 

regulations under Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act, 131-34, 193. 


Vacations With Pay—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

policy of N.W.L.B. on two weeks’ vacation 
with pay, 127. 

applications fer vacations with pay given 
in tabular report of N.W.L.B. on wage 
statistics, 647. 

statistical statement by Minister of Labour 
on applications received under national 
and regional war labour boards, 1766. 

decisions of N.W.L.B. re vacations with 
pay, 27, 33, 143, 146, 148, 148-49, 150, 
TO 278.7219, 2S eo ar), OOl, Gos, 
655, 660, 824, 824-25, 954, 1108, 1109, 
1115-16, 0107s IS IOe aS loa0, L635; 
1779, 1783, 1785. 

number of workers accorded vacations with 
pay, 614, 

number of workers receiving holidays with 
pay revealed by Minister of Labour, 
639. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 55, 60-62, 687, 
717, 967, 970, 1142, 1144, 1477-78, 1645, 
1651-52, 1814. 

provisions of agreements in pulp and paper 
industry, 549. 

regulations under Ontario Hours of Work 
and Vacations With Pay Act reviewed 
at C.M.A. conference, 1071. | 

paid vacations for all wage-earners sought 
ee C.C.C.L., 1593; recommendation, 
644, 

remarks of Pat Conroy at presentation of 
Dominion legislative program of C.C. of 
L., 642. 

two weeks’ holidays with pay recommended 
by T. and L.C., 637; urges incorpora- 
tion of I.L.0. draft convention on holi- 
days with pay for seamen, under 
Canada Shipping Act, 638. 

Alta.: holidays with pay for all employees 
in coal mining industry provided under 
Labour Welfare Act, 915; compulsory 
provision of holidays with pay recom- 
mended by Federation of Labour, 936. 

B.C.: non-adoption of Bills to amend Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, and to provide 
holidays with pay for all workers other 
than agricultural, 1204; two weeks’ 
vacation with pay for all workers 
urged “by (T.and, Ty.Cx 255: 

Ont.: regulations under Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1698, 1844; 
two weeks’ vacation with pay recom- 
mended by C.C. of L., 935; amend- 
ments in Hours of Work and Vacations 
With Pay Act recommended by T. and 
lL, Oe200. 

Que.: holidays with pay for all workers urged 
by C.C.C.L., 441. 

Sask.: new order under Public Service Act 
restores annual holiday of 3 weeks. 
with pay to certain employees of Public 
Service, 917. 

Australia: regulations under Annual Holidays 
Act (1944) in New South Wales, 943. 

United Kingdom: Wages Councils may recom- 
mend annual vacations with pay beyond 
one week under provisions of bill to 
establish national wage structure, 129; 
enactment of Act as amended, 874. 

U.S.A.: report on paid-vacation clauses in 
union agreements, 614; woodworkers’ 
union awarded extended vacation with 
pay by N.W.L.B., 1085. 
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Veterans—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


Vehicles: 
Canada— 


war production plans for armoured and 
automotive vehicles outlined by Min- 
ister of Munitions and Supply, 791. 
See also Motor Transportation. 


Veterans: 
Canada— 

activities of Department of Labour relat- 
ing to rehabilitation of war veterans, 
621, 1086,°1087,° 27745 1772, 1773) 

rehabilitation measures outlined in brief 
submitted by Federal Government to 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction, 1289. 

conference of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council—veterans’ credits (in industry 
and universities) 522, (in apprentice- 
ship) 524; exemption of training allow- 
ances from income tax, 522; pre- 
matriculation classes, 522; enrolment 
for rehabilitation training, 523; train- 
ing of ex-service women, 523; training 
facilities of Department of Veterans 
cape 525; equipment for training, 
525. 

number of agreements in pulp and paper 
industry containing guaranteed  re- 
instatement and maintenance of 
Seniority clauses, 545. 

placement in peacetime employment 
detailed in statement issued by Prime 
Minister, 808-10. 

radio address of Minister of Labour on 
re-establishment policy—rehabilitation 
program, 1086; training plants, re- 
instatement in civil employment, handi- 
capped veterans (employment and 
compensation), 1087; outlines post-war 
training program, 1023; on functions 
of veterans placement division of the 
Employment Service, 623, 1757; state- 
ment on reinstatement of school 
teachers in former employment, 262. 

employment of discharged personnel dis- 
cussed by Associate Director (Essential 
Civilian Services) at meeting of N.S.S. 
Administration Board, 251. 

regulations under Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act, 131-34; ~application 
of Act to Canadians in forces of United 
Nations, 1349. 

regulations under War Service Grants Act 
(1944), 101-2. 

first meeting of Royal Commission on 
Veterans’ Qualifications, 796; interim 
report of Commission, 940; recom- 
mendations, 1621-22. 

functions of Government Services Selection 
and Release Committee, 1205. 

establishment and functions of Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Rehabilitation, 
1205. 

membership of Industrial Selection and 
Release Committees, 1077-78. 

establishment of Departmental Committee 
on Post-War Training to co-ordinate 
training and placement of veterans, 265. 

appointment of “Committee on Education 
Overseas” to consider applications for 
training courses before repatriation to 
Canada, 1274. 

establishment (and membership) of com- 
mittee on university training for 
veterans, 797. 





payment of benefits and grants under Post- 
ye ac uaigs Re-establishment Order, 6 
50. 

veterans’ child granted allowance during 
schooling up to 19 years of age, 914. 

amendment in War Service Gratuity Regu- 
lations re payment of gratuity to 
dependents of deceased service per- 
sonnel, 1003. 

new section under Post-Discharge Re 
establishment Order re payment of 
grant for university course, 1003. 

supplementary university grants to ex- 
service personnel, 1082. 

provision of extra grant to married veterans 
attending university, 1412. 

workmen’s compensation for war veterans 
Beet ine military disability pension, 

order governing pension benefits for female 
members of armed forces, 191. 

wage rates for trainees in industry, 125. 

ineligibility of certain personnel for prefer- 
ence in Civil Service appointments, 
1697, 

amendment in regulation governing appoint- 
ment of veterans to Civil Service 
extends preference to persons who 
served in war against Japan, 1205. 

facilities for ex-service men and women 
under N.E.S., 1550. 

employers’ plans for veterans’ reinstate- 
ment, 1603-4. 

employment plans revealed in pre-discharge 
interviews, 1275, 1605. 

post-war intentions of veterans indicated in 
figures released by Department of 
Veterans Affairs, 1275. 

plan of Pacific Mills Limited for reinstate- 
ment of company’s returned service- 
men, 1415. 

training of counsellors to assist in rehabili- 
tation of veterans, 5, 190. 

rehabilitation training under C.V.T., 183, 
519, 1126, 1343, 1541, 1682, 1828. 

pre-matriculation training under C.V.T., 
300, 1828: 

procedure for discharge of men from armed 
forces, 810-11. 

rehabilitation arrangements described at 
C.M.A. conference, 1072. 

epportunities for employment and _ re- 
establishment in agriculture, 1605. 

top labour priority in hospital construc- 
tion, 1762. 

requirements of W.B.T.P. in placement of 
technical employees discharged from 
armed forces, 127. 

exemption of discharged navy personnel on 
duty in international waters, from eall- 
up under N.S.S. Mobilization Regula- 
tions, 135. 

call-up of men discharged from armed 
forces (who have not served outside 
Canada) under N.S.S. Mobilization 
Regulations, 135. 

amendment in N.S.S. Mobilization Regula- 
tions re medical examination of naval 
and air force personnel subject to call- 
up for army training, 269. 

certain income brackets under jurisdiction 
of Executive and Professional Employ- 
ment Offices, 447. 

review of manual to assist job placement of 
ex-naval personnel, 1608. 
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Veterans—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

booklet entitled “Dismiss—But What of a 
Job”, 1083, and bulletin on provision 
of vocational training for ex-service 
personnel, 1121, issued by Department 
of Labour. 

education, training and guidance for 
returned men and women requested by 
C.C. of L., 640; policy re seniority 
rights of service men, 640. 

increased clothing allowances to demobilized 
members of armed forces sought by 
T. and L.C., 638. 

B..: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour to government-labour commit- 
tee appointed to study legislative 
proposals, 797. 

Ont.: establishment of Training and Re- 
establishment Institute, 1026; provi- 

sions of Veterans’ Housing Act (1945), 

1697; amendment. in Public Health Act 

re employment of war veterans, 1698; 

Dominion-provincial co-operation re 

vocational training of veterams urged 

py (°C.C. or .; 935; 

revised regulations under Electrical 

Inspection Act re journeymen’s licences, 

1533. 

Australia: provisions of Re-establishment and 
Employment Act, 1743; report on 
vocational guidance for disabled 
veterans, in New South Wales, 811. 

New Zealand: annual report of Rehabilita- 
tion Board, 1681. 

U.S.A.: Selective Service regulations govern- 

ing reinstatement in former employ- 

ment, 1609; application of veterans’ 
protection clauses in union agreements, 

2638; co-operation of labour and 

veterans’ organizations in development 

of collective bargaining programs urged 
at National Conference on Labour 

Legislation, 200; policies and _ pro- 

cedures of re-employment and _  re- 

training under Chicago University 
instruction program, 130; _ physical 
impairment and job performance in 

services’ departments, 1447. 


P.E.I. 


Veterans Affairs, Department of: 


administrative set-up and _ rehabilitation 
facilities described at conference of 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
525. 

representation on Regional Selective Service 
Advisory Boards, 101. 


Veterans’ Credits: 
See Re-establishment Credits. 


Veterans’ Dual Service Pension Order: 


addition to order grants veterans’ child 
allowance during schooling up to 19 
years of age, 914. 


Veterans’ Health and Occupational Centre 
(Canada): 
establishment, 1412. 


Weterans’ Insurance: 


Canada— 
applications received during 
period, 1274. 


six-month 


Veterans’ Insurance Act: 
provisions, 450. 


Veterans’ Land Act: 
provisions, 1769. 
post-war intentions of veterans indicated in 
pre-discharge interviews, 1275, 1771. 
number of discharged personnel requesting 
land settlement, given in report on 
post-war intentions of veterans, 1275. 


V-E Day: 


observance of V-H Day in Canada—state- 


ment of Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister, 609. 
V-J Day: 


statement by Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 1269. 


Victory Pledge: 
Declaration of World Trade Union Con- 


ference on “Furtherance of the Allied 
War Effort”, 557-58. 


Vocational Education: 
See Education; Training. 


Vocational Guidance: 
Canada— 
organized vocational guidance program 
proposed in Federal Government brief 
submitted to Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference on Reconstruction, 1289. 
inquiry into co-ordination of vocational 
guidance plans of schools and universi- 
ties and Special Placements Division 
of the Employment Service, 529. 
remarks of Supervisor of Special Place- 
ments, U.I.C., at conference of National 
ape Regional Employment Committees, 
N.S.: qualifications of guidance counsellors 
outlined in report of Royal Commis- 
sion on Provincial Development and 
Rehabilitation, 1262. 
Que.: observation of various types of occu- 
pations as part of school’s vocational 
guidance program, 128. 


Australia: report on vocational guidance for 
disabled veterans, in New South 
Wales, 811. 


Vocational Training: 
application in Canada of I.L.0. Recom- 
_ mendation (No. 57), 801, 802. 
Canada— 
post-war intentions of veterans indicated 
in pre-discharge interviews, 1771. 
NS.: ath report of Department of Labour, 
Sask.: regulations under Teachers’ 
annuation Act, 353. 
United Kingdom: establishment and func- 
tions of Khaki university of Canada, 


Super- 


1410. 
See also Canadian Vocational Training; 
Training. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council: 
meeting, 261. 
proceedings of conference, 522-25. 
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Vocational Training Co-ordination Act: 


wage rates for veterans training in in- 
dustry under provisions of, 125. 

regulations under Wartime Wages Control 
Order governing wage rates of trainees 
under C.V.T., 192. 

provision for Dominion-provincial agree- 
ments covering vocational training, 
1925: 

financial assistance for vocational training 
on secondary school level, 526. 

financial assistance in training for gainful 
employment, of persons directed to 
courses by U.I.C., 526. 


Voting: 
See Elections. 


Wage Control: 


Canada— 

Federal Government proposal submitted to 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction, 1289, 1291. 

amendment in Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 125. 

administration and procedure under War- 
time Wages Control Order discussed 
at conference of chief executive officers 
of War Labour Boards, 450. 

postponement of conference on minimum 
wage schedules, 257-58. 

continuance of wage control to prevent 
inflation indicated by Minister of 
Labour in press interview, 1275; 
reviews wage policy, 1760. 

regulations under Wartime Wages Control 
Order governing wage rates of trainees 
under C.V.T., 192. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L. re Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 644; reply of 
Minister of Labour to proposals re 
application of Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 645. 

amendments in government wage control 
policy (P.C. 9384) recommended by 
C.C. of L., 641; legislative recom- 
mendations, 1407. 

Government policy criticized by TT. and 
L.C., 1405; recommends amendments in 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 67. 

recommendations of affiliated unions of 
C.C. of L. and T. and L.C., 1414. 

US.A.: relaxation of control of wages and 
salaries announced by President 
Truman, 1624-26; recommendations of 
N.W.L.B. on wage policy, 452. 
See also Wartime Salaries Order. 


Wages: 


Canada— 
Federal Government seeks ratification of 
.L.O. convention re wage statistics, 
1604. 
index numbers (with table) of wage scales 
in Canada (1901-1944), 1424-25. 
proposals of Dominion Government re main- 
tenance of high level of income sub- 
mitted to Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence on Reconstruction, 1283; remarks 
of Prime Minister re, 1282. 
table showing estimated distribution of 
wage and salary workers in civilian 
and war industries for period October 
1, 1939, to October 1, 1944, 268. 


Wages—C on. 
Canada—Oon. 


analytical study of collective agreements 
in pulp and paper industry—wage 
schedules, rates for new jobs and 
transferred workers, women’s wages, 
handicapped workers, 550; dismissal 
wage, 551. 

regulations under Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act governing wage in- 
creases, 131-34, 193. 

wages in the primary textiles industry in 
1944 (supplement, October, 1945), 
1424. 

strike of street railway workers on Pacific 
coast for increased wage rates, 128. 

analysis of strikes caused by wage demands, 
387, 391. 

wage policy reviewed by Minister of 
Labour, 1760-61, 1765, 1766. 

amendment to Wartime Salaries Order, 4-5. 

tabular report of N.W.L.B. on wage 
statistics—salaries and wages, and 
index numbers of wage rates, 646; 
applications for wage increases, 647. 

statistical statement by Minister of Labour 
on applications for wage increases 
under national and regional war labour 
boards, 1766. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 685, 716-17, 
1142, 1144, 1189, 1477-78, 1485, 1645, 
1656, 1661, 1811-13, 1814, 1815. 

wages of Home Aides, 1623. 

wages of prisoners of war employed on 
farms in Western Canada, 806. 

recommendation of Dominion-Provincial 
Western Farm Labour Conference re 
soldiers detailed to Farm Duty, 806. 

wage rates (training compensation) for 
veterans training in industry, 125. 

amount of soldier workers’ earnings under 
Farm Duty Plan paid to Red Cross 
Society during 1944, 269. 

regulations under Wartime Wages Control 
Order governing wage rates of trainees 
under C.V.T., 192. 

D.B. of S. report on wages and salaries 
in meat-packing industry (1943), 71. 

C.C. of L. recommends amendments in gov- 
ernment wage control policy, 641; 
requests lay-off pay in war plants, 
640; legislative recommendations, 1406. 


provision of reconversion pay during 
transition period recommended by T. 
and L.C., 1405. 


severance pay for laid-off war workers 
recommended by afiiliated unions of 
C.C. of, L., and T. and Ei@3 1413; 


B.C.: industrial payrolls and wages (1942- 
44), 1740, 1742; amendment in Small 
Debts Courts Act, 1203; increased 
wage schedule for female workers and 
ely recommended by T. and L.C., 
255. 
schedule of rates for public and certain 
private construction works, 1004-7. 
N.S.: annual report of Department of Labour, 
1407; recommendation of Royal Com- 
mission on Provincial Development and 
Rehabilitation, 1261. 
Ont.: wage rate of* prisoners of war employed 
on farms, 449. 


Man.: 
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Wages—Con. 


Que.: amendments in Code of Civil Procedure 
re garnishment of wages, 1529; Court 
holds one-third of wages, irrespective 
of deductions, attachable for debt, 
1538. 


New Zealand: review of The Rates of Wages 
Emergency Regulations, 600. 


United Kingdom: introduction of bill to 
establish national wage structure— 
provisions of Wages Councils Bill 
designed to abolish “sweated” indus- 
tries and to fix “statutory minimum 
“remuneration” and vacations with pay, 
129; enactment of Act as amended, 
874; improved working conditions 
urged by T.U.C. in report on _ post- 
war policy of trade unions, 8. 


Yukon Territory: amendment in Woodmen’s 
Lien Act, 1842. 


U.S.A.: study of guaranteed annual wage 
ordered by President Roosevelt; 
survey of plans by Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, 451; survey of dismissal- 
pay provisions in union agreements, 
139; recommendation of National Con- 
ference on Labour Legislation re wage 


increases, 200; limitation of wage 
increases recommended in report of 
N;W.L.B., 4523 wage |) “fringe” in- 


creases demanded by U.M.W.A., 453; 
fine imposed by union (U.R.W.A.) 
on “wildcat” strikers deducted from 


wages, 129; proceedings of labour- 
management conference, 1775; C.1.0. 
union penalizes members for slow- 


down in munitions plant in effort to 
force wage increase, 614; payment of 
wage increases under veterans’ protec- 
tion clauses in union agreements, 263; 
wage rates for domestic workers in 
New York, 615. 


Japan: increased earnings indicated in 
report on labour conditions, 1620. 
See also Fair Wages; Guaranteed Wage; 


Incentive Wage Plans; Payrolls; 
Salaries. 


Wages Councils: 


United Kingdom— 


provisions of Wages Councils Bill designed 
to abolish “sweated” industries and to 
fix “statutory minimum remuneration” 
and vacations with pay, 129; enactment 
of Act as amended, 874. 


Wagner Act: 


See National 
(US AS): 


Labour Relations Board 


Walsh, T. R., Chief Enforcement Officer, 
National Selective Service: 


outlines plan for employment of ex-service 
personnel, at C.M.A. conference, 1073. 

remarks at meeting of Administration 
Board on legal set-up of N.S.S. and 
Employment Offices, 248; at conference 
of National and Prairie Regional 
Employment Committees, 75. 


War Assets Corporation: 


policy reviewed in brief of Federal 
Government submitted to Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruc- 
tion, 1290. 

provisions of Order authorizing purchase 
of equipment and buildings required 
by C.V.T., from the corporation, 875. 


War Contracts: 
Canada— 
policy re termination of war orders out- 


lined in White Paper on Employment 
and Income, 620. 

administration of Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act (1935) re employment 
on western defence projects, 1413. 


War Damages: 
See Compensation. 


War Effort: 


Declaration of World Trade Union Con- 
ference on “Furtherance of Allied War 
Effort”, 558; remarks of Canadian 


delegate on Dominion’s contribution, 
558. 


United Kingdom: summary of White Paper 
on Statistics Relating to the War 
Effort of the United Kingdom, 14-17. 
War Employment: 
See Employment. 


War Food Administration (U.S.A.): 


review of farm labour program, 20. 


War Industries: 


Canada— 
ee of munitions for United States, 

IDAE 
decline in war employment forecast in 


review of man-power situation during 
1944, 269. 

extension of order governing income tax 
adjustments for persons from abroad 
engaged in essential war work, 191. 

return to normal working hours in war 
industries favoured by Department of 
Labour, 1269. 

lay-off pay in war plants requested by 
C.C 08. 14,640. 

Ont.: application of Hours of Work and 
Vacations With Pay Act to war in- 
-dustries, 1607, 1698; extension of 
technical education facilities to war 
Wy recommended by T. and L.C., 
252. 


“War Industry Reservists’’: 
Canada— 
definition, 136. 
creation of labour reserve in base metal 
mines indicated by Minister of Labour 
in review of man-power situation, 625. 


War Man-power Commission (U.S.A.): 


representation at meeting of Administra- 
tion Board of N.S.S. (Canada), 246-52. 


War Plants: 


See War Industries. 
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War Production: 


report of Combined Production and 
Resources Board, 1599-1600. 


Canada— 
plans for continued war production until 
defeat of Japan outlined by Minister 
of Munitions and Supply, 791. 
U.S.A.: termination of War Production 
Drive established to encourage forma- 
tion of labour-management production 
committees, 1415. 
See also Production. 


War Production Board (U.S.A.): 


replacement by Civilian Production Admin- 
istration, 1611. 

report on industrial conservation of eye- 
sight, 615. 


War Service Bonus: 
See Bonus. 


War Service Grants Act (1944): 


regulations, 101-2. 


War Service Gratuities: 
Canada— 

regulations under War Service Grants Act 
(1944), 101-2. 

amended regulations, 194. 

amendment in regulations re payment of 
gratuity to dependents of deceased 
service personnel, 1003. 

inclusion of merchant seamen, and firemen 
who volunteered for overseas service, 
under provisions of Act, urged by T. 
and L.C., 638. 


War Supplies: 
Canada— 
review (with tables) of war production 
record issued by Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply, 11-13. 
procedure re termination of contracts and 
disposal of surplus supplies outlined 
in White Paper on Hmployment and 
Income, 620. 
continued production of 
military stores, 791. 
procurement of equipment and tools for 
rehabilitation training described by 
Procurement Officer of C.V.T., 525. 
prevention of profiteering and wastage 
in sale of salvaged war materials 
sought by T. and L.C., 255. 


miscellaneous 


Man.: 


War Veterans: 
See Rehabilitation; Veterans. 


War Veterans’ Allowance Act (1930): 


grants veterans’ child allowance during 
schooling up to 19 years of age, 914. 


War Widows: 
See Widows.. 


War Workers: 


application in Canada of I.L.0. Recom- 
mendation (No. 68) concerning income 
security and medical services for 
persons released from employment, 
800-802. 
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War Workers—Con. 
Canada— 

post-war training programs 
Minister of Labour, 1023. 

establishment of Departmental Committee 
on Post-War Training to co-ordinate 
pecans and placement of war workers, 

establishment of Inter-departmenta]l Com- 
mittee on Rehabilitation to consider 
and report on re-establishment of war 

: workers in civilian industry, 1205. 

refresher courses for stenographers un 
Nau Saeplan TiOGundgiee | ae 

number of war workers as at October 1, 
1944, 267, 269. 

conference of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council—progress report of Director 
OLY C2V 1.520 * pre-employment classes, 
522; plant schools, 523; supervisory 
a pick 523, 524; training-on-the-job, 

United Kingdom: man-power policy in Great 

Britain after defeat of Germany, out- 
lined in White Paper, 270. 


outlined by 


Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel: 
alk eras of J. M. Dymond, as Director, 


directs survey of technically trained persons 


ae an placed in post-war industry, 
See ae reviewed by Minister of Labour, 


provisions of order governing control of 
employment of technical personnel 
reviewed in_ historical summary of 
N.S.S. Civilian Regulations, 626. 
establishment of travelling boards to inter- 
view 1945 university science graduates 
me technical personnel for armed forces, 
use of priority schedule in allocating 
technical workers revealed by Associate 
Director (Priorities) at meeting of 
N.S.S. Administration Board, 249. 
monthly report on activities, 1606. 


permit required for employment of 
technical personnel discharged from 
armed forces, 127. 

placement of university undergraduates in 
science and engineering courses in 
temporary summer employment, 449. 


Wartime Controls: 


recommendations contained in I.L.0. report 
on high employment in reconversion 
period, 1445. 
Canada— 


maintenance of certain controls in post- 
war period affirmed in White Paper 
on Employment and Income, 619. 

Federal Government policies for transition 
period presented in brief submitted to 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction, 1289. 


retention of man-power controls during 
1945, 267. 

summary of wartime controls still in effect, 
1421. 


man-power controls amended, 454-58. 
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Wartime Controls—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

relaxation of certain man-power controls 
—nmilitary call-up, postponements, 
university students, labour exit permits, 
803; compulsory transfer orders, 803-4; 
employment of women, 804. 

relaxation of man-power controls—text of 
letter distributed by Department of 
Labour to trade unions and employers 
on withdrawal of controls re employ- 
ment “freeze”, compulsory § transfer 
orders, farm labour, advertising, 1276- 
ats comments of Minister of babour 
on acceptance of wartime controls, 
1277-78. 

remarks of Minister of Labour on con- 
tinuance of employment controls, 623; 
on wartime controls in the transition 
period, 1088. 

early abolition of certain controls indi- 
cated by Minister of Labour in press 
interview, 1275. 

W.P.T.B.—wartime controls reviewed in 
annual report, 596-600; developments 
in policy governing controls in transi- 
tion period, 1088; review of price 
control policy, 1883, 1887. 

gradual relaxation in transition period 
suggested at Dominion-provincial farm 
labour conference, 21. 

control of advertising relaxed, 1600. 

removal of restrictions on teachers, 625. 

retention of necessary controls during 
aeuent period advocated by C.C. 
Oo 

establishment of employer-employee agency 
to direct withdrawal of wartime con- 
trols recommended by T. and L.C., 
637; remarks of Minister of Finance, 
639; favours relaxation of man-power 
controls, 1405 

United Kingdom: modification of man-power 
poate anticipated in White Paper, 
270 

U.S.A.: relaxation of control of wages 
and salaries announced by President 
Truman, 1624-26. 


Wartime Housing Limited: 
functions, 1769. 


Wartime Labour Relations Board 


(National) : 

applications for certification, 34, 152, 285, 
475, 663, 828, 961, 1127, 1318, 1458, 
1639, 1787. 

monthly reports of conciliation proceedings, 
37, 156, 297, 483, 676, 844, 963, 1131, 
1323, 1461, 1641, 1791. 

procedure in dealing with applications for 
certification and employees’ votes, 260. 

amendment to Regulations re reduction in 
membership, 353. 

amendment to Regulations re election or 
appointment of substitute bargaining 
representative, 827. 

applications for certification received 
during period March, 1944, to August, 
1945, 1273. 

number of applications for certification 
received March 20, 1944, to December 
30, 1944, 123. 

certifications under Labour Code during 
1944-45, 610; during 1944, 795. 
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Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National)—Con. 


certifications handled by national and 
provincial Wartime Labour Relations 
Boards during 1944-45, 610. 

conciliation proceedings under 
Code during 1944, 795. 

public hearing of Board on status of 
professional and_ scientific workers 
under regulations, 2. 

application of regulations to age onst 
and scientific personnel, 261 

institution of pending proceedings in 
Ontario Labour Court before national 
or provincial boards, 191. 

resignation of W. H. Browne from mem- 
bership on, 129. 

resignation of Mr. Justice J. N. Francoeur, 
and appointment of A. H. Brown, as 
vice-chairman of Board, 795. 

Quebec Superior Court refuses injunction 
against Board, 921. 

extract from secretary’s address presented 
at annual convention of Maritime 
Labour Institute, 816. 

resignation of Rene Harmegnies and 
appointment of Gerard Picard, as 
eee representative on W.L.R.B., 
1274 

recommendation of C.C.C.L., 1592. 

B.C.: applications for certification received 

by provincial Board during period 
March, 1944 to August, 1945, 1273-74. 


Labour 


Man.: applications for certification. received 
by provincial Board during period 
March, 1944 to August, 1945, 1273-74. 

N.B.: applications for certification. received 


by provincial Board during period 
March, 1944 to August, 1945, 1273-74. 

NS.: applications for certification received 
by provincial Board during period 
March, 1944 to August, 1945, 1273-74; 
appointment of V. C. MacDonald as 
chairman, 6. 

Ont.: applications for certification received 
by provincial Board during period 
March, 1944 to August, 1945, 1273-74; 
institution of pending proceedings in 
Labour Court before national or 
provincial boards, 191; review of oper- 
ations of provincial Board presented 
by chairman at C.M.A. conference on 
employer-employee relations, 1070. 

Que.: applications for certification received 

by provincial Board during period 

March, 1944 to August, 1945, 1273-74; 

Court dismisses appeal and counter- 

appeal in case involving W.L.R.B., 1536. 

applications for certification reosived 

by provincial Board during period 

March, 1944 to August, 1945, 1273-74. 


Sask.: 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations: 


amendments proposed by Federal Govern- 
ment in brief submitted to Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruc- 
tion, 1289. 

statement of Minister of Labour on pro- 
posed amendment of Labour Code, 795. 

effect of regulations in reducing time- loss 
from strikes, 123. 

administration outlined by Minister of 
Labour in review of wartime activities 
of the Department, 1760. 
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Wartime Labour Relations Regulations Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


on. 
recommendations of Boards of Conciliation 
on union security, 138. 
amendment re reduction of membership of 


—Con. 
1189, 1476-77, 1500, 1504, 1644, 1648- 


50, 1651 -52, 1659, 1661, 1663-65, 1798- 
94; group insurance, 687; guaranteed 


W.L.R.B. (National), 353. annual wage, 1477-78; guaranteed 
views expressed at C.M.A. conference, employment, 1477-78; holidays, 55, 685, 
1069-71. 702, 716-17, 1141, 1645, 1661, 1815; 
amendments in Order recommended in hospitalization, 687: hours of labour, 


legislative resolution, 998. 

amendment re election or appointment of 
substitute bargaining representative, 
ORR 

public hearing of W.L.R.B. on status of 
professional and _ scientific workers 
under regulations, 2. 

application of regulations to professional 
or scientific personnel, 261. 

number of certifications granted during 
1944 by National and provincial boards 
—disposition of applications, 795. 

certifications handled by National or 
provincial Wartime Labour Relations 
Boards during 1944-45, 610. 

number of applications ‘for certification 
received March 20, 1944 to December 
30, 1944, 123. 

number of Boards of Conciliation estab- 
lished during 1944, 

monthly reports on 
certification, 34, 152, 285, 475, 663, 828, 
961, 1127, 1318, 1458, 1639, 1787. 

monthly reports of conciliation proceedings, 
37, 156, 297, 483, 676, 844, 963, 1131, 
1323, 1461, 1641, 1791 

number of industrial ele settled during 
ped March, 1944 to November, 1945, 
1754. 


applications for 


Bd,7. 00, S01, oo, 507, 509, 511, 684, 
858, 1142, 1191, 1498, 1644-46, 1648, 
1659, 1809, 1815; Industrial Councils, 
500; insurance, 53, 687; intimidation, 
58, 62, 487, 488; labour-management 
production committees, 859; lay-offs, 
1140, 1478, 1498, 1502, 1654, 1659, 1661, 
1805-6; maintenance of membership, 
54, 57-58, 163, 164-66, 301, 307, 314, 
317- 18, 319-20, S25, Mioaer 340-41, 487, 
488, 490, 495- 500, 501-2, 508, 505-6, 680, 
694, 698, 702, 708, 715, 853- 57, 864- 66, 
968, 976, 1147, 1155, 1185-87, 1191, 
1325- 30, 1332, 1334, 1469, 1471, 1489- 
90, 1652, 1667-68, 1801-2, 1805-6; 
management, 509; occupational classi- 
fications, 311, 491; overtime, 55, 301, 
DLE 684, 702, 1142, 1498, 1809, 1815; 
pensions, 53 preferential shop, 1813; 
premium rate for “dirty work”, 970; 
off-shift premiums, 1651-52; merit 
raises (promotions), 491, 493, 1140, 
1654; rest periods, 509, 1646, 1648; 
reinstatement of veterans, 1142, 1478, 
1491, 1493-94, 1495, 1802-4; safety 
committees, 679, 858; seniority, 42, 43, 
60, 63, 318, 492, 493, 507, 509, 510, 
679, 685, 694, 709, 710, 851, 859, 970, 
1169, 1189, .1190, ..1835,,,. 1476, 1478, 


\ 


references in reports of Boards of Concilia- 1484-85, 1493-94, 1495, 1498, 1502-3, 
tion: absenteeism, 313, 681, 1142; 1647-48, 1654, 1659, 1661, 1802-4, 
arbitration, 164, 333, 859, 967, 968, 1805-6, 1815; shifts, 1141, 1651-52; 
1140, 1154, 1166, 1188, 1466-68, 1472-75. sickness insurance, 687; slow-downs, 
1476-77, 1481, 1483, 1489-90, 1491-92, 311, 332; strikes or lockouts, 311, 332, 


1648-50, 1661, 1800-01, 1803-4: bonuses, 


705, 708, 1189; union recognition, 58, 


311, 1661; canteen privileges, 850; 62, 487, 488, 683, 968, 1157, 1178, 1481, 
certification, 696-97, 848-49; check-off, 1483, 1491, 1497-98, 1648-50, 1651-52, 
44-47, 48-51, 58, 62, 162-63, 164-65, 167, 1815; union security, 163, 320-25, 


170, 173-75, 301, 307, 310, 312, 314, 318, 
319-20, 327, 333, 335, 336-37, 339-40, 
340-41, 488, 489-90, 494-95, 495-500, 
501, 502, 502-3, 505-6, 509, 511-12, 680, 
681, 692, 694-95, 700, 702, 705, 708, 
709, 710, 715, 850, 859, 967, 970, 971, 
976, 984, 1147, 1154, 1183, 1185-87, 1188, 
1191, 1325-30, 1332, 1334, 1466, 1469, 
1471, 1478, 1485, 1489-90, 1491-92, 1496, 
1502-4, 1647-48, 1648-50, 1652, 1654-55, 
1657-58, 1658-59, 1660, 1663-65, 1665-66, 
1793-95, 1803-4, 1805-6, 1811-13; closed 
shop, 314, 317-18, 1660; collective 
agreements, 486-88, 490, 491, 493, 494, 
500-01, 502-4, 509, 696-97, 698, 705, 708, 
715, 849, 851, 853-56, 857, 863, 1134-47, 
1154, 1155, 1182, 1184-85, 1464, 1471, 
1477-78, 1480, 1485-89, 1490, 1644, 1653, 
1655-56, 1793, 1798-1800, 1815-16; 
collective bargaining, 495, 500, 507-8, 
716; conditions of employment, 163-64, 
321-25, 328-31, 679, 687, 688, 1140-41, 
1815; cost-of-living bonus, 52, 314-16; 
Aliscrimination, 312, 1140; equal pay, 
55, 688, 1499; full employment and 
job security, 1477-78; grievance pro- 
cedure, 59, 62, 302, 304-6, 313, 488, 
492, 493, 509, 510, 683, 859, 967, 970, 
1136, 1140, 1142-43, 1154, 1166, 1180, 


336-37, 492, 494, 495-500, 502-4, 507, 
680, 681, 692, 694, 863, 967, 968, 970, 
979, 1158, 1182, 1183, 1185-87, 1188, 1325- 
30, 1466-67, 1474-76, 1478, 1482, 1484, 
1502-4, 1651-52, 1660, 1663-65, 1800-01, 
1803-5, 1814; union shop, 44-47, 48-51, 
162-63, 170, 173-75, 310, 312, 335, 3386- 
37, 388, 339, 489-90, 495-500, 502-4, 
505-6, 509, 511, 681, 688, 692, 698, 705, 
708, 709, 710, 850, 853-57, 859, 863, 
968, 970, 976, 979, 1154, 1183, 1185-87, 
1188, 1325-30, 1331, 1334, 1466, 1478, 
1491, 1492, 1496, 1647-48, 1648-50, 
1654, 1656, 1658, 1663, 1667-68, 1793, 
1811-13; vacations with pay, 55, 60, 
687, 717, 967, 970, 1142, 1144, 1477- 
78, 1645, 1651- 52, 1814; wages, 685, 
716- 17, 1142, 1144, 1189, 1477-78, 1485, 
1645, 1656, 1661, 1811- 13, 1814, 1815; 
working conditions, see ‘conditions of 
employment. 


references in “Reasons for Judgment”: 
bargaining representatives, 292, 482, 
666, 667, 669, 830, 83%, 836, 837, 839, 
841, 842, 1129, 1130, 1320, 1322, 1460, 
1640; collective agreements, 480, 480- 
81, 675; grievance procedure, 295, 297, 
1131, 1789-90; union representation 
votes, 290-91, 668, 673, 674-75. 
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Wartime 


Labour’ Relations Regulations 


—Con. 


strikes after conciliation board procedure 
under Regulations, 1504, 1669, 1816. 
amendments urged by C.C.C.L., 644; reply 
of Minister of Labour to proposals, 
645. 
proposed amendments detailed in Dominion 
legislative program of C.C. of L., 641; 
remarks of Minister of Labour, 642; 
remarks of Pat Conroy, 642; criticism 
of C.C. of L., 643. 
amendments Pony ceed. by wl? and) 1.0. 
Dominion legislative program, 636, 
638, 799 (correction); requests rever- 
sion to procedure under I.D.I. Act, 
636; reply of Minister of Labour to 
criticism, 639; other amendments 
recommended, 1405. 
amendments recommended by affiliated 
unions of C.C. of L. and T. dnd L.C., 
1414. 
B.C.: outline of proposed legislation 
(W.L.R.R. Act Amendment Act, 1945), 
1742; amendment in Wartime ‘Labour 
Relations Regulations Act re concilia- 
tion board members, 1203; administra- 
tion during 1944 reviewed in annual 
report of Department of Labour, 1741. 
N.B.: administration by Department of 
Labour, 445. 
N.S.: establishment of provincial Labour 
Code recommended by C.C. of L., 
935. 
Ont.: establishment of permanent Labour 
Code urged by C.C. of L., 935. 
See also Agreements. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER WARTIME LABOUR RELA- 


TIONS REGULATIONS: 


Advance Glass and Mirror Company, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 160, 
(Board established). 

Alberta Nitrogen Products, Limited, Calgary, 
and employees (Local 348), 35, 287 
(certification). 

Alberta Nitrogen Products, Limited, Calgary, 
and employees (Local 583), 479, 664 
(certification). 

Alberta Nitrogen Products, Limited, Calgary, 
and employees (Local 1779), 35, 476 
(certification). 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
Arvida, 845, 1134-47 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
Ile Maligne, and employees, 42-43 
(report of Board; agreement reached). 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
Kingston, and employees, 1134. 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
Shawinigan Falls, and employees, 846 
(Board established), 1323, 1655 (report 
of Board) 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
Shipshaw, and employees, 43 (report 
of Board; agreement reached). 

Amalgamated Electric Corporation, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 486 

American Can Company, Limited, Vancouver, 
and employees, 299 (Board established) , 
975-79 (report of Board and minority 
report), 1504 (strike after Concilia- 
tion Board procedure). 
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Anaconda American Brass, Limited, New 
Toronto, and employees, 299 (Board 
established), 484, 704-9 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Andrews Wire Works of Canada, Limited, 
Watford, and employees, 40 (Board 
established), 298, 509-12 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Limited, Quebec, and employees, 37 
(decision of Board re appeal). 

Anglo-Canadian Wire Rope Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees, 966, 
1325 (agreement reached). 

Atkins Stage Lines, Limited, Chilliwack, 
1133, 1324 (Board fully constituted), 
1464 (report of Board). 

Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited, Saint 
John, and employees, 966, 1133 (agree- 
ment reached) 

Auto Specialty Manufacturing Company 
(Canada) Limited, Windsor, and 
employees, 1325 (Board established), 
1462, 1651-53 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

Banff Springs Hotel (C.N.R.), Banff, and 
employees, 1788. 

Beardmore and Company, Limited, Acton, 
and employees, 300-306 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Beatty Brothers (Spencer Division), Pene- 
tang, and employees, 161, 299 (agree- 
ment reached) 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
Montreal, and employees (traffic 
department), 1640. 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
Montreal, and employees (professional 
engineers), 1788. 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
Montreal, and employees (Plant 
Employees’ Association), 286 (certifica- 
tion). 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
Toronto, and ey as ae ae 
engineers, Unit No. 1), 

Bell Telephone omit ccah Whe Canada, 
Toronto, and SOP Se LE 
engineers, Unit No. 2), 


Bell Thread Company, 
employees, 678, 965 
lished), 1462, 1815-16 
Board). 

Belleville-Sargeant and Company, Belleville, 
and employees, 486, 845-46 (Board 
established), 1462, 1653 (report of 
Board). 

Bendix-Eclipse of Canada Limited, Windsor, 
and employees, 678, 845 (Board estab- 
lished), 964, 1465-69 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Benedict Proctor Manufacturing Company, 
Trenton, and employees, 1325, 1463 
(agreement reached). 

John Bertrand and Sons, Company, and the 
Pratt and Whitney Company of 
Canada, and employees, 1134, 1463 
(agreement reached). 

Bessborough Hotel (C.N.R.), Saskatoon, and 
employees (Local 724), 154," 477 
(certification). 


Pa oe and 
(Board  estab- 
(report of 
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Blantyre Dairy, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 159, 485 (agreement 
reached). 

Boeing Aircraft of Canada, Limited, 


Vancouver, and employees, 484, 1147-53 
(report of Board and minority report). 

Border Line Transportation Company. 

See Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia. 

Bralorne Mines, Limited, Bralorne, and 
employees, 677, 1469-71 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Branch Lines Limited, Sorel, and employees, 
289 (certification). 

British American Oil Company, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 1129, 1319, 
1639 (certification). 

Britamette Limited, Halifax, and employees, 
1319, 1639 (certification). 

Britamlene Limited, Halifax, and employees, 
1319, 1639 (certification). 

Britamlube Limited, Halifax, and employees, 
1319, 1639 (certification). 

Britamoco Limited, Halifax, and employees, 
1319, 1639 (certification). 

Britamoil Limited, Halifax, and employees, 
1319, 1639 (certification). 

B.C. Cement Company, Limited, Victoria, 
and employees (M.V. Island King), 
154, 289 (representation vote). 

B.C. Coast Steamship Service. 

See Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

B.C. Lake and River Service. 

See Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

B.C. Marine Engineers and Shipbuilders 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
1462, 1813 (report of Board). 

B.C. Packers, Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees (“Teco” and “P.W.”), 154, 
289 (representation vote), 478 (certifi- 
cation). 

British Columbia Steamships, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 479, 665 
(representation vote), 828 (certifica- 
tion). 

Brown-Holder Biscuits, Limited, Moncton, 
and employees, 1792. 


Brown’s Bread Limited, Toronto, and 
employees (Local 264), 1325, 1463 
(Board established), 1642, 1793-95 


(report of Board). 

Brown’s Bread Limited, Toronto, and 
employees (Local 847), 1325, 1463 
(Board established), 1642, 1793-95 
(report of Board). 

Bryce Bakeries, Limited, Brandon, and 
employees, 966, 1133 (agreement 
reached). 

Burns and Company (Hastern) Limited, 
Kitchener, and employees, 1792. 

Bush and Miller Company, Eburne, and 
employees, 298 (Board established), 
715-17 (report of Board). 

Calgary Power Company, Limited, Calgary, 
and employees, 36, 476 (certification). 

Campbell’s Soup Company, Limited, New 
Toronto, and employees, 157 (Board 
established), 298, 507-9 (report of 
Board). 

Canada Bread Company, Limited, Toronto, 


and employees, 678, 1133 (agreement 
reached). 
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Canada Bread Company, Toronto, and em- 
ployees (Avenue Road Plant, (Local 
264), 1643. 

Canada Bread Company, Toronto, and 
employees (Danforth Avenue Plant), 
(Local 264). 

Canada Bread Company, Toronto, and em- 
ployees (Danforth Road Plant, Local 
847), 1643. 

Canada Cement Transport Limited, Montreal, 
and employees, 665 (representation 
vote), 828 (certification). 

Canada Electric Castings Limited, Orillia, 
and employees, 1642. 

Canada Foils Limited, Toronto, and employees, 
846 


Regulations 


Canadian Automotive Trim Limited, Windsor, 
and employees, 295-96 (reasons for 
judgment), 678, 845 (Board _ esta- 
blished) 963, 1471 (report of Board). 

Canadian Bridge Company, Walkerville, and 
employees (Plants 1 and 2), 966, 1133 
(Board established), 1462, 1811-13 
(report of Board and minority report). 

Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, Windsor, 
and employees (Plant No. 3), 161, 300, 
480 (reasons for judgment), 965. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa, 
and employees, 1789, 

Canadian Canners Branch No. 17, Simcoe, 
and employees, 965 (agreement reached). 

Canadian Car and Foundry, Limited, Brant- 
ford, and employees, 40 (Board 
established), 698-701 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Canadian Car and Foundry, Limited (Air- 
eraft Division), Fort William, 846, 
1133 (Board established), 1323, 1656 
(report of Board). 

Canadian Carborundum Company, Limited, 
Niagara Falls, and employees, 1134, 
13825 (agreement reached). 

Canadian Durex Abrasives, Limited, Brant- 
ford, and employees, 678. 

Canadian Garment Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Northern Shirt Company, 
Limited, and Royal Garment Manufact- 
uring Company, Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 1320 (reasons for judgment). 

Canadian Industrial Minerals, Limited, 
Walton, and employees, 846. 

Canadian Industries Limited, Nobel, and 
employees, 1648, 1792 (Board esta- 
blished). 

Canadian Industries, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 38, 306-10 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Canadian Industries, Limited, Windsor, and 
employees, 485 (agreement reached). 

Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company, Limited, 
Sherbrooke, and employees, 841 (reasons 
for judgment). 

Canadian Liquid Air Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 845, 1807-11 
(report of Board and minority report). 

Canadian Marconi Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees (Division No. 59), 
964 (Board established), 1132. 

Canadian Marconi Compdny, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees (Local 528), 669 
(reasons for judgment). 

Canadian National Railways 
Laurier). 

See Chateau Laurier (C.N.R.). 


(Chateau 
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Smt ee Railways (Fort Garry 
te 


otel). 
See Fort Garry Hotel (C.N.R.). 

Canadian National Railways (Western Lines), 
Kamloops, and employees (jitney car 
operators), 35 (certification). 

Canadian National Railways, Moncton, and 
employees, (scowmen, carpenters, scow 
foremen, carpenter foremen, and tug- 
boat crews), 962, 1128 (certification). 

Canadian National Railways, Moncton, and 
employees (clerical staff), 290. 


Canadian National Railways (Regional 
Treasurer’s Office), Moncton, and 
employees, 289 (application with- 
drawn). 


Canadian National Railways, Montreal, and 
employees (Montreal Central Station), 
479, 829 (application rejected'), 836 
reasons for judgment). 

Canadian National Railways, Montreal, and 
employees (red caps), 1789. 

Canadian National Railways, Montreal, and 
employees (locomotive engineers), 1789. 

Canadian National Railways (Montreal 
Stock Yards). 

See Montreal Stock Yards (C.N.R.). 

Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
and employees (conductors), 286 
(certification). 

Mee ee Railways (Nova Scotian 

OLeL). 
See Nova Scotian Hotel (C.N.R.). 

Canadian National Railways (Western 
Region), Port Arthur to Vancouver, 
and employees (motor power, car and 
stores department), 36, 664 (application 
rejected). 

Canadian National Railways (Prince Arthur 


Hotel). 
See Prince Arthur Hotel (C.N.R.). 

Canadian National Railways (Prince Edward 
Hotel). 

See Prince Edward Hotel (C.N.R.). 

Canadian National Railways (Thousand 
Islands Railways). 

See Thousand Islands Railways. 

Canadian National Railways, Toronto, and 
employees (signalmen), 1459, 1788 
(representation vote). 

Canadian National Railways, Vancouver, and 
employees (“grain door gang”), 962, 
1128 (certification). 

Canadian National Railways (Western Lines), 
Winnipeg, and employees (grain door 
repairmen), 829, 1129 (representation 
vote), 1318. 

Canadian National Railways (Western Lines), 
intermediate points Winnipeg to Van- 
couver, and employees (coaling station), 
153 (application rejected). 

Twelve Canadian Railways—Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and __ subsidiaries 
(Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 
Railway, Toronto Terminal Railways 
(Jointly with C.P.R.), Oshawa, Rail- 
way and Montreal and Southern 
Counties Railway; Canadian Pacific 
Railway and subsidiaries; Lake Erie 
and Northern and Grand River Rail- 
way, Winnipeg Public Market (Union 
Stock Yards); Quebec Central Rail- 
way; Algoma Central Railway; 
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Dominion Atlantic Railway; Northern 
Alberta Railway; Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway; Pacific 
Great Hastern Railway; Sydney and 
Louisburg Railway; Essex Terminal 
Railway, and employees, 1792. 

Canadian National Steamships (Ogden Point 
Docks), Victoria, and employees, 1319, 
1458 (certification). 

Canadian National Transportation Company, 
Limited, and employees, Hornepayne, 


1129. 

Canadian National Transportation Limited 
(Lakehead Area), Port Arthur, and 
employees, 1318 (certification). 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, 
Limited, and Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine, Limited, Montreal, 
and certain employees, 154, 664 (certi- 
fication), 667 (reasons for judgment). . 

Canadian Ohio Brass Company, Limited, and 
employees, 1643. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Banff 
Springs Hotel). 

See Banff Springs Hotel (C.P.R.). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), Vancouver, 
and employees, 479, 829 (representa- 
tion vote), 961 (certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service, Maintenance 
Department), Victoria and employees, 
288 (certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), Victoria, 
and employees, 153 (certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Lake and River Service, Kootenay, 
Arrow and Slocan Lakes), Nelson, and 
employees, 286 (certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
zake and River Service), Nelson, and 
employees, 36, 476 (certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway, (Hotel Saskat- 
chewan). 

See Hotel Saskatchewan (C.P.R.). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Island 
Coal Dock), Fort William, and 
employees, 1325. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
and employees (electrical workers, 
Montreal terminals), 1459. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
and employees (electrical workers in 
stations and office buildings), 1459-60. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
ei employees (locomotive engineers), 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
and employees (sleeping car porters), 
289, 478 (certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
and employees (morse telegraphers, 
automatic telegraphers and _ clerks), 
1459, 1787 (certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Winnipeg, 
and employees (clerks, etc.), 1789. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Palliser 


Hotel). 
See Palliser Hotel (C.P.R.). 
Canadian Plate and Window Glass, Toronto, 
pad ce 160, 299 (Board estab- 
ished). 
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Canadian Ramapo Iron Works, Limited, 
Niagara Falls, and employees, 300, 485 
(agreement reached). 

Canadian Rogers Sheet Metal and Roofing 
Limited, Winnipeg, and employees, 845 


Relations Regulations 


(Board established), 964, 1325-30 
(report of Board and members’ 
reports). 

Canadian Stevedoring Company, Limited, 


Vancouver (Chemainus district), and 
employees (Local 38-164), 290, 479, 
664 (certification). 

Canadian Stevedoring Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees (Local 502), 
830, 962 (certification). 

Canadian Stevedoring Company, Vancouver, 
Port Alberni, and employees (Local 
503), 290, 478 (certification). 

Canadian Top and Body Corporation, Tilbury, 
and employees, 1134, 1325 (agreement 
reached). 

Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, and employees, 160, 9 
(Board established), 851 
Board). 

Canners Machinery, Limited, Simcoe, and 
employees, 37, 507 (report of Board). 

Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining Company, Wells, 
and employees, 157, 714-15 (report of 
Board). 

Carrier and Freres, Limited, Shawinigan 
Falls, and employees, 1325. 

Century Coal Company, Limited, Midland, 
nn employees, 36, 287 (certification), 


(report of 


“Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, 
uimited, Windsor, and employees, 486, 
678 (Board established), 845, 1153-55 
(report of Board). 

Charlevoix-Saguenay Telephone Company, La 


Malbaie, and employees, 41, 157-58 
(agreement reached). 
Chateau Laurier Hotel (C.N.R.) and em- 


ployees (Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers), 154, 287 (certification). 

Chesley Manufacturing Company, Chesley, 
and employees, 158. 

Chromium Mining and Smelting Corporation, 
Limited, and employees (Local 2451), 
486, 846 (agreement reached). 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, 

hatham, and employees (Local 127), 
300, 480 (reasons for judgment), 845 
(Board established), 964, 1472-76 
(report of Board and minority report). 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, and employees (Local 195), 
297 (reasons for judgment), 1134, 1462. 

City of Sydney, N.S., and employees (fire- 
fighters), 1464. 

City of Sydney, N.S., and employees (police- 
men), 1464. 

City of Medicine Hat, and employees (line- 
men), 479, 664 (certification). 

City of Winnipeg, and civic employees, 41. 

D. R. Clarke Engine Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 1320. 

Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees (Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union) on §.S. “Sable 1”, S.S. 
“Gaspe North’, and 8.8. “Gaspesia’’, 
1459, 1639 (certification). 
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Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, and 
employees (Canadian Navigators’ 
Federation), on 8.8. “Gaspesia”, M.V. 
“North Gaspe” and S.S. “Sable Island”, 
Montreal, 154, 828 (certification). 

Cliff M. R. and_B.C. Mills Towing Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, 1640. 

Cockshutt Plow Company, Limited, Brant- 
ford, and employees, 678, 845 (Board 

\ established), 963, 1665 (report of 
Board). 

Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, and em- 
ployees, 485 (Board established). 
Collingwood Terminals Limited, Collingwood, 

and employees, 665, 828 (certification). 

Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada, Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 829, 961 (certification). 

Consolidated Plate Glass Company, Toronto, 
and employees, 160, 299 (Board estab- 
lished). 

Consumers’ Co-operative Refineries Limited, 
Regina, and employees, 1325. 

Consumers Gas Company, Toronto, and em- 
ployees, 41 (agreement reached). 

Corbin Lock Company of Canada, Belleville, 
and employees, 161, 299 (Board estab- 
lished), 709-14 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

Corporation of the City of Kelowna, and 
employees, 162 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

Corporation of the City of Winnipeg, and 
employees, 1131 (reasons for judg- 
ment). 

Corporation of the Township of York Hydro 
System, Toronto and employees, 52-55 
(report of Board). 

Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company, Limited, 
Fernie, Michel, Cold Creek and Elk 
River, B.C.; International Coal and 
Coke Company, Limited, Coleman, 
Alta.; West Canadian  Collieries, 
Limited, Blairmore, Bellevue’ and 
Byron Creek, Alta.; and Hillcrest 
Mohawk Collieries, Limited, Bellevue, 
Alta.; and Western Canada Firebosses’ 
Association No. 1, 285 (certification), 
292-95 (reasons for judgment). 

S.S. Cyclo Brave Limited, Montreal, and em- 
ployees, 1319, 1788 (certification). 

Dairy Pool Co-operative Marketing Associa- 
tion, Prince Albert, and employees, 
298 (Board established), 696-97 (report 
of Board and supplementary report). 

Defence Industries, Limited, Ajax, and em- 
ployees, 38, 168 (report of Board, 
agreement reached). 

De Havilland Aircraft Company of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto, and employees, 39 
(Board established), 157, 849 (report 
of Board). 

Diamond Steamship Limited, Owen Sound, 
and employees, 1129, 1459 (representa- 
tion vote), 1788 (certification). 

Dominion Bridge Company, Burnaby, and 
employees, 484, 857-62 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, and 
Riverside Iron Works, Limited, Cal- 
gary, and employees, 486, 678 (Board 
established) . 
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Dominion Bridge Company, Limited (Rolling 
-Mill Department), Calgary, and _em- 
ployees, 36, 477 (certification), 1464, 
1643 (agreement reached). 

Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 158, 299 (agreement 
reached). : 

Dominion Button Company, Kitchener, and 
employees, 485 (Board established), 
677, 1190-92 (report of Board). 

Dominion Electric Power, Limited, Estevan, 
and employees, 158, 299 (agreement 
reached). 

Dominion Engineering Works, Limited, 
Longueuil, and employees, 486, 678 
(Board established), 845, 971-75 
(report of Board and minority report). 

Dominion Fabrics, Limited, Dunnville, and 
employees, 965 (Board established), 
1132, 1476 (report of Board). 

Dominion Fire Brick and Clay Products, 
Limited, Moose Jaw, and employees, 41, 
965 (agreement reached). 

Dominion Forge and Stamping Company, 
Windsor, and employees, 1462 (Board 
fully constituted), 1802-5 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Dominion Tar and Chemical Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees, 485, 
678 (Board established), 845, 966 (re- 
port of Board). 

Dominion Wire Rope and Cable Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees, 965. 

Dorland’s Dairy Limited, Toronto, and em- 
ployees, 159, 485 (agreement reached). 

Drumheller Coal Operators Association, 
Drumheller, and employees, 285 (certi- 
fication) . 

John East Iron Works, Limited, Saskatoon, 
and employees (Local 3493), 841 (rea- 
sons for judgment), 965. 

East Kootenay Power Company, Limited, 
Fernie, B.C., and employees (turbine 
generator plant, Sentinel, B.C.), 290, 
663 (certification). 

Eaton-Wilcox Limited, Windsor, and em- 
ployees, 1643. 

Hight glass companies, Toronto, and employees, 
862-66 (report of Board). 

Eight ‘motor companies, Brandon (Princess 
Garage, Manitoba Motor Transit, 
Master Service, Western Motors, 
Limited, Gillis and Warren, Limited, 
Canadian Motors, Limited, Reliance 
Machine and Motor Company, Imperial 
Motor Company), and employees, 1792 
(agreement reached). 

EHlectro-Metallurgical Company of Canada, 
Limited, Welland, and employees, 47-52 
(report of Board, minority report, and 
supplementary report). 

Empire Brass Company, Limited, and Pumps 
and Softeners, Limited, London, and 
employees, 41 (Board established), 298, 
494-95 (report of Board). 

Empire Stevedoring Company, Limited, New 
Westminster, and employees, 829, 961 
(certification). 

Empire Stevedoring Company, Limited, Van- 
couver (Chemainus’ district), and 
employees (Local 38-164), 479, 663 
(certification). 

Empire Stevedoring Company, Port Alberni, 
and employees (Local 503), 290, 478 
(certification). 
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Empress Hotel (C.P.R.), Victoria, and em- 
ployees (“Empress” Division), 154, 477 
(certification). : 3 

Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway, Victoria; ~ 
and employees (road train conductors), 
290, 829 (application rejected), 831-36 
(reasons for judgment). 

Excelsior Plate Glass Company, Toronto, and 
employees, 160, 299 (Board established). 

Fahralloy Corporation Canada Limited, 
Orillia, and employees, 965, 1133 (Board 
established), 1324, 1647 (report of 
Board). 

Fairchild Aireraft, Limited, Noorduyn Avia- 
tion, Limited, Canadian Vickers, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees, 
491-94 (report of Board and minority 
report). 

Fairfield and Son, Limited, Winnipeg, and em- 
ployees 1324, 1462, 1798-1800 (report 
of Board). , 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Falconbridge, 
and employees, 1134, 1325 (agreement 
reached). : 

Federal Wire and Cable Company, Limited, 
Guelph and employees, 299 (Board 
established), 484, 984-86 (report of 
Board and minority report), 1670 
(strike after Conciliation Board pro- 
cedure), 1816. 

Ferry Service of the Municipality of North 
Vancouver. , 

See Municipality of North Vancouver 
(Ferry Service). 

Findlay Dairy, Limited, Toronto, and em- 
ployees, 159, 485 (agreement reached). 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada, Limited, Hamilton, and em- 
ployees, 678, 964 (Board established), 
1133, 1496 (report of Board and mem- 
bers’ reports). 

Fitton and Parker Furniture Company, South- 
ampton, and employees, 300, 485 
(agreement reached). 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, and employeees, 965, 1133 
(Board established), 1462-63. 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, and employees (Local 200), 
42, 161, 665 (Arbitration Committee 
established), 1477-80 (report of Board), 
1506 (strike after Conciliation Board 
procedure), 1669, 1817. 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited 
Windsor, and employees (Local 240), 
299 (Board established), 484, 1155-81 
(report of Board and minority report). 

Fort Garry Hotel (C.N.R.), Winnipeg, and 
employees, 288 (certification). 

Foster-Wheeler Limited, St. Catharines, and 
employees, 668 (reasons for judgment). 

Fowler’s Canadian Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, and employees, 40 (Board 
established), 156, 312-13 (report of 
Board). 

Fraser Valley Fibre Flax Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, White Rock, and employees, 
677, 857 (report of Board). 

Frost and Wood Company, Limited, Smiths 
Falls, and employees, 846, 964 (Board 
established), 1132, 1330-32 (report of 
Board). 
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Frost, Steel and Wire Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, and employees, 1792 (Board 
established) . 

Gar Wood Industries of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, and employees, 485 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Gatineau Power Company, Gatineau Electric 
Light Company, Limited, and Gatineau 
Transmission Company, Ottawa, and 
employees, 35 (certification). 

Gelber Brothers, Limited, Toronto, and em- 
ployees, 161, 299 (agreement reached). 

Genelco, Limited Peterborough, and em- 
ployees, 157 (Board established), 298, 
1484 (report of Board). 

General Dry Batteries of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 40 (Board 
established), 311 (report of Board). 

General Motors of Canada Limited, Oshawa, 
and employees, 480 (reasons for judg- 
ment), 1319 (decision in appeal). 

General Motors of Canada, Limited, Windsor, 
and employees, 480 (reasons for judg- 
ment). 

Goderich Elevator and Transit Company, 
Limited, Goderich, and employees, 154, 
287 (certification). . 

Goderich Manufacturing Company, Goderich, 
and employees, 1134, 1463 (Board 
established), 1792, 1815 (report of 
Board’). 

Golden Manitou Mines, Limited, Val d’Or, 
and employees, 38, 337-40 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Gotfredson Limited, Windsor, and employees, 
300, 480 (reasons for judgment), 845 
(Board established), 964, 1480-84 
(report of Board and minority report). 

Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and 
Power Company, Limited, and em- 
ployees, 490-91 (report of Board). 

Grand Trunk Pacific Development Company, 
Limited, Prince Rupert, and employees 
(Local 510), 485. 

Great Northern Railway Company, Van- 
couver, and employees, 36, 289 (certi- 
fication). 

Greater Winnipeg Sanitary District, Win- 
nipeg, and employees, 678, 964 (Board 
established), 1485-89 (report of Board). 

Guelph Stove Company, Guelph, and em- 
ployees (Local 212), 485 (agreement 
reached) 

Guelph Stove Company, Guelph, and employees 
(Local 3302), 485. 

Guelph Stove Company, Guelph, and employees 
(Local 3305), 846 (Board established), 
964, 1332-33 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

Gulf and Lake Navigation Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees (marine 
engineers), 35-36, 153 (application 
withdrawn). 

Gulf and Lake Navigation Company, Limited, 
and employees (Mercantile Marine 
Officers’ Guild of Canada), 35, 153 
(application withdrawn). 

Gulf of Georgia Towing Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 1459, 1788 
(representation vote). 

Hall’s Pure Milk Dairy, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 159, 485 (agreement 
reached). 
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Messrs. John T. Harrison and Sons Company, 
Limited, Owen Sound, and employees, 
1325, 1643 (agreement reached). 

Hastings Dairy, Limited, Toronto, and em- 
ployees, 159, 485 (agreement reached). 

John TT. Hepburn, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 158,299 (agreement reached). 

Hepworth Furniture Company,: Southampton, 
and employees, 300, 485 (agreement 
reached ) 

Highland Dairy, Limited, Toronto, and em- 
ployees, 158, 485 (agreement reached). 

Hobbs Glass Company, Toronto, and em- 
ployees, 160, 299 (Board established). 

Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, 
Limited, London, and employees, 846, 
964 (Board established), 1132, 1489 
(report of Board). 

Honeysuckle Bakeries Limited, Winnipeg, 
and employees, 1322 (reasons for judg- 
ment). 

Hotel Saskatchewan, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Limited, Regina, and 
employees, 36, 288 (certification). 

Hotel Vancouver Company, Vancouver. 

See Vancouver Hotel Company, Vancouver. 

Hoyt Transport Limited, Truro, and em- 
ployees, 846, 965 (agreement reached). 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, Flin Flon, and employees 
(Local 172), 154 (representation vote), 
476 (certification). 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, Flin Flom, and employees 
(Local 182), 153 (representation vote). 


‘Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 


Limited, Flin Flon, and employees 
(Local 451), 153 (representation vote), 
476 (certification). 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, Flin Flon, and employees 
(Local 812), 478 (application rejected). 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, Flin Flon, and _ employees 
(Local 1848), 475 (certification). 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, Flin Flon, and employees 
(Local B-1405), 153 (representation 
vote), 476 (certification). 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, Flin Flon, and employees 
(Local 1497), 152 (certification). 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, Flin Flon, and employees 
(Local 1614), 152 (certification). 

Hudson’s Bay Company, Victoria, and em- 
ployees, 1460. 

Imperial Oil Limited, Toronto, and employees 
(marine departments), 1129, 1639 (ap- 
plication rejected). 

Imperial Oil Limited, Vancouver, and em- 
ployees (deck, engine room, and 
oe, department on “S.S. Alberta- 
ite” 

Imperial Optical Company, Toronto, and 
employees, 485 (Board established), 
677, 1181-82 (report of Board), 1816 
(strike after Conciliation Board pro- 
cedure). 

Ingersoll Machine and Tool Company, Limited, 
Ingersoll, and employees, 38, 310 (report 
of Board). 
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John Inglis Company, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees (Ordnance Division), 846, 
964 (Board established), 1132, 1334 
(report of Board). 

International Harvester Company, Chatham, 
and employees, 38, 500-502 (report of 
Board). 

International Nickel Company of Canada, 
Limited, Sudbury and Port Colborne, 
and employees, 678, 846 (agreement 
reached). 

International Union United Automobile, Air- 
eraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, Manitoba, 36 
(decision of Board re appeal). 

Island Mountain Mines Company, Limited, 
Wells, and employees, 157, 502-504 
(report of Board). 

Island Tug and Barge Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 962. 
Jack’s Jiffy Delivery, Moose Jaw, and em- 
ployees, 485 (agreement reached). 
Jenish Brothers, Estevan; Havanah Collieries, 
Limited, Estevan; Eastern Collieries of 
Bienfait, Bienfait, and employees, 1464, 

1643 (agreement reached). 

A. R. Kaufman, Kitchener, and employees, 
846, 965 (agreement reached), 1133, 
1662-65 (report of Board and minority 
report). 

Keenan Woodenware Limited, Owen Sound, 
and employees, 1325, 1463 (agreement 
reached). 

Kelsey Wheel Company, Limited, Windsor, 
and employees, 1460. 

Keystone Shingles and Lumber Company, 
Limited, New Westminster, and em- 
ployees, 677, 847 (report of Board). 

Keystone Transports Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 35, 289 (application re- 
jected). 

Kingecome Navigation Company, Vancouver, 
‘fe employees, 665, 829, 1128 (certifica- 
ion). 

Kootenay Belle Gold Mines, Retallack, and 
employees, 484, 1490 (report of Board). 

H. Krug Furniture Company, Limited, 
Kitchener, and employees, 485 (Board 
established), 677, 1183-84 (report of 
Board). 

Lamaque Mining Company, Limited, Bourla- 
maque, and employees, 485 (agreement 
reached). 

Levis Ferry Limited, Quebec, P.Q., and em- 
ployees, 1791 (Supreme Court of 
Canada upholds decision of Quebec 
Courts and Board certifies bargaining 
representatives). 

Libby, McNeill and Libby, Chatham, and 
employees, 846, 65 (agreement 
reached). 

Macassa Mines, Limited, Kirkland Lake, and 
employees, 40 (Board established), 701- 
704 (report of Board). 

MacDonald Bros. Aircraft, Limited, St. 
James, and employees, 965, 1133 (agree- 
ment reached). 

MacFarlane Motors Limited; Valley Motors 
Limited; J. Clark and Son, Limited; 
Smith Motors Limited; Capitol Garage; 
and Wood Motors Limited; Fredericton, 
and employees, 965, 1463, 1666-68 (re- 
port of Board). 
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Maclean and Weir Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 1792 (Board established). 

Manitoba Steel Foundries, Limited, Selkirk, 
and employees, 1130 (reasons for 
judgment). 

Marine Industries Limited, Sorel, and em- 
ployees, 829, 1128 (certification), 1460 
(reasons for judgment). 

Maritime Electric Company, Limited, Char- 
lottetown, and employees, 1129, 1319 
(representation vote), 1458-59 (certi- 
fication). 

Marpole Towing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 1319, 1788 
(representation vote). : 

Marshall Wells Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
and employees, 846. 

Marvens Limited, Moncton, and employees, 
1325, 16438 (agreement reached). 
Massey-Harris Company, Limited—(Toronto 
Works), Toronto; (Weston Works), 
Weston; and (Verity Street and 
Market Street Works), Brantford; and 
employees, 485 (Board established), 677, 

979-83 (report of Board). 

McCaskey Systems Limited, Galt, and em- 
ployees, 153 (certified). 

Robert McCausland Company, Toronto, and 
employees, 160, 299 (Board established). 

McCord Corporation, Windsor, and em- 
ployees, 965, 1134 (application with- 


drawn). 

McGavin Bakeries, Limited, Brandon and 
employees, 965, 1133 (agreement 
reached). 


’ McKinnon Industries, Limited, St. Catharines, 


and employees, 480 (reasons _ for 

pueeen ed 

Medcalf Shoe Company, St. Thomas, and 
employees, 846, 965 (agreement 
reached). 

Meuller Limited, Sarnia, and employees, 1643, 
1792 (agreement reached). 


Mic-Maec Mines imited, Noranda, and 
employees, 1325, 1463 (agreement 
reached) 


Michigan Central Railroad (Canada Division, 
New York Central Railroad Company), 
St. Thomas, and employees (road train 
conductors), 289-90, 829 (representa- 
tion vote), 837 (reasons for judgment), 
1127 (representation vote, certifica- 


tion). 

Midland Shipyards, Limited, Midland, and 
employees, 300, 484-85 (Board estab- 
lished), 677, 969 (report of Board). 

Miramichi Lumber Company, Limited, Minto, 
and employees, 40 (Board established) 
156, 488-90 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

Moffats, Limited, Weston, and employees, 158, 
299 (Board established), 484, 693-96 
(report of Board and minority report). 

Montreal Stock Yards (C.N.R.), Montreal, 
and employees, 290, 477 (certification). 


Moose Jaw Cartage Company, Limited, Moose 


Jaw, and employees 485, (agreement 
reached). 

Morton Engineering and Drydock, Quebec, 
and employees, 965, 1133 (agreement 
reached). 

Motor Products Corporation, Windsor, and 
employees, 155, 299 (Board established), 
1184-87 (report of Board and minority 
report). 
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Municipality of North Vancouver (Ferry 
ervice), North Vancouver, and em- 
ployees, 36, 287 (certification). 

Municipality of West Kildonan, West 
Kildonan, and civic and school board 
employees unit, 678. 

National Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Toronto, and employees, 41, 298 (Board 
established), 691-93 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

National Fish Company, Limited, Halifax, 
and employees, 154. 

National Harbours Board, Halifax, and 
employees, 665, 828 (certification). 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees (Yard Division), 1788 

(certification). 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees (Cold Storage), 1325, 1792 
(agreement reached). 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees (Staff Employees’ Associa- 
tion), 1643. 

National Harbours Board, Quebec, and 
employees (Association of Federal 
Employees of the Port of Quebec, Inc.), 
34 (certification). 

National Harbours’ Board, Quebec, and 
employees (railways), 479, 828 (certi- 
fication). 

National Harbours Board, Vancouver, and 
employees, 35 (certification). 

National Harbours Railway, Montreal, and 

employees, 1459. 

National Painting and Decorating Company, 
Windsor, and employees, 300. 

National Paper Goods, Limited, and em- 
ployees, 842. 

National Steel Car Corporation, Limited, 
Hamilton, and employees, 1460, 1640 
(reasons for judgment). 

New York Central Railroad Company 

See Michigan Central Railroad. 

Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway, 

Toronto, and employees, 286 (certifica- 
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p Shel ang Nicholls, Windsor, and employees, 


Nineteen retail stores, Winnipeg, and em- 
ployees, 965, 1324 (Board fully con- 
stituted), 1644-47 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Noorduyn Aviation Limited, and employees, 
675 (reasons for judgment). 

Noranda Mines, Limited, Noranda. and 
employees, 163-67 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

Northern Alberta Railways Company, Ed- 
monton, and employees (dining car 
stewards, waiters and cooks), 478, 663 
(certification). 

Northern Alberta Railways Company, Kd- 
monton, and employees (sleeping car 
porters), 1789. 

Northern Alberta Railways Company, Ed- 
monton, and employees (stores and 
mechanical departments), 829, 1128 
(representation vote), 1459 (certifica- 
tion). 

Northern Cartage and Contracting Company, 
Prince Albert, and employees, 41 
(agreement reached), 486 (correction). 
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Northern Shirt Company, Limited, Canadian 
Garment Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, and Royal Garment Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
and employees, 1320 (reasons for 

: judgment). 

Nova Scotian Hotel (C.N.R.), Halifax, and 
employees, 290, 477 (certification). 

Ogden Point Docks 

See Canadian National Steamships. 

Okanagan Federated Shippers’ Association, 
Vancouver, and employees, 170-75 (re- 
port of Board and minority report). 

Ontario Car Ferry Company, Cobourg, and 
employees (C.B.R.E.), 1459, 1788 
(certification). 

Ontario Car Ferry Company, Cobourg, and 
employees (Canadian Seamen’s icon, 
1460, 1788 (application rejected). 

Ontario Steel Products, Limited, Chatham, 
and employees, 38, 336 (report of 
Board). 

Ontario Steel Products Company, Limited, 
Oshawa, and employees, 38, 334-36 
(report of Board). 

Onward Manufacturing Company, Kitchener, 
and employees, 1325, 1643 (Board 
established), 1792. 

Oshawa Railway Company, Oshawa, and em- 
ployees, 665, 1128 (certification). 
Pacific Coyle Navigation Company, Limited, 
Coal Harbour, Vancouver, and em- 

ployees, 962, 1319. 

Packard Electric Company, Limited, St. 
Catharines, and employees, 155. 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited, Welland, aud 
employees, 44-47 (report of Board, 
minority report, supplementary report). 

Palliser Hotel (C.P.R.), Calgary, and em- 
ployees, 290, 477 (certification). 

Palm Dairy Limited, Regina, and employees, 
1463 (agreement reached). 

Park Steamship Company, Limited, Montreal, 
and employees (Division 59), 479, 664 
(certification). 

Park Steamship Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees (radio officers on 
dry cargo vessels), 830, 962 (certifica- 
tion). 

Park Steamship Company, Limited, Montreal, 
and employees (operating from Pacific 
Coast ports), 36, 289 (application 
rejected). 

Park Steamship Lines, Limited, Montreal, 
py employees (Division 159), 1134, 
1325. 


Park Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees (steward’s deck and engine 
room departments of dry cargo vessels), 
286 (certification). 

Peacock Brothers, Limited, Ville LaSalle, and 
employees, 298 (Board established), 
688-91 (report of Board and minority 
report). i 

Perfect Circle Company, Limited, Leaside, 
and employees, 11384, 1324 (Board 
established), 1643. : 

Pere Marquette Railway (Canadian Division), 
St. Thomas, and employees (road train 

conductors), 290, 829 (representation 

vote), 837 (reasons for judgment), 1127 

(representation vote, certification). 

Corporation of Canada, Limited, 

Toronto, 155. 
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Pilkington Bros. (Canada) Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 159, 299 (Board 
established). 

Pioneer Gold Mines of British Columbia, 
Limited, Pioneer, and employees, 1324, 
1805-7 (report of Board and minority 
report). 

Port Neate Shipbuilding Company, Port 
Arthur, and employees, 846, 1133 
(Board established), 1463, 1660-62 (re- 
port of Board). 

Powell-Rouyn Gold Mines, Limited, Rouyn, 
and employees, 846. 

Pratt and Whitney Company of Canada, and 
John Bertrand and Sons Company, and 
employees, 1134. 

Prince Arthur Hotel (C.N.R.), Port Arthur, 
and employees, 288 (certification). 
Prince Edward Hotel (C.N.R.), Brandon, and 
employees, 36, 288 (certification). 
Prince Rupert Dry Dock and Shipyard, 

Prince Rupert, and employees, 846. 

Queen City Glass Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 160, 299 (Board 
established). 

Remington Rand Limited, Hamilton, and 
employees, 1644. 

RCA Victor Company, Limited, Montreal, 
and employees, 485, 678 (Board 
established), 844, 967 (report of 
Board). 

Rice’s Dairy, Limited, Toronto, and em- 
ployees, 161, 485 (agreement reached). 

Ritchie’s Dairy, Limited, Toronto, and em- 
ployees, 159, 485 (agreement reached). 

Riverside Tron Works, Limited, Calgary, and 
employees, 1319, 1459 (application 
rejected). 

Roberval Saguenay Railway Company, Arvida, 
and employees, 479. 

Robson Leather Company, Limited, Oshawa, 
and employees, 1325, 1464 (agreement 
reached). 

Roy and Huebest, Windsor, and employees, 


9, 

Garment Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Canadian Garment Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, and 
Northern Shirt Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, and employees, 1320 (reasons 
for judgment). 
William Russell and Sons, Windsor, and 

employeés, 299, 484 (Board established), 
677, 848 (report of Board). 

Saguenay Quebec Telephone Company, 
Chicoutimi, and employees, 41 (agree- 
ment reached). 

St. Clair Processing Company, Sarnia, and 
employees, 485, 963 (Board established), 
1187-90 (report of Board). 

Sarnia Elevator Company, Limited, Sarnia, 
and employees, 35 (application re- 
jected). 

Scarboro Farm Dairy, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 161, 485 (agreement 
reached). 

School District of West Kildonan, No. 8, West 

ildonan, and civic and school board 
employees’ unit, 678, 1643 (agreement 
reached). 

Schultz Die Casting Company, Wallaceburg, 
and employees, 965, 1792 (Board 
established) . 

Searle Grain Company, Limited, Fort Wil- 

liam, and employees, 479, 828 (certi- 

fication) , 830 (reasons for judgment). 


Royal 
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Seiberling Rubber Company of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto, and employees, 158, 
297 (Board established), 680-88. (report 
of Board and minority report). 

Senator Rouyn Mines, Limited, Rouyn, and 
employees, 39, 332-34 (reports of Board 
and minority report). 

Seven motor companies, Brandon, (Princess 
Garage, Manitoba Motor Transit, Mas- 
ter Service, Western Motors Limited, 
Gillis and Warren Limited, Canadian 
Motors Limited, Reliance Machine and 
Motor Company), and employees, 
1643-44. 

Seven Focal stores, Glace Bay, and employees, 
] 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, and employees (Local 163), 
665, 962 (certification). 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, and employees (Local 501). 
289 (certification). 

Shop-Easy Stores, Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 673 (reasons for judgment). 

Sitka Spruce Lumber Company, Vancouver, 
and employees, 1320. 

Six motor companies, Fredericton (Mac- 
Farlane Motors Limited; Valley Motors 
Limited; J. Clark and Son, Limited; 
Smith Motors Limited; Capitol Garage; 
and Wood Motors Limited), and em- 
ployees, 965, 1463, 1666-68 (report of 
Board). 

Six relate stores, Glace Bay, and employees, 
] 


Smith and Stone Company, Limited, George- 
town, and employees, 299, 485 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Standard*Steel Construction Company, Wel- 
land, and employees, 965. 

The Star Publishing Company of Windsor. 
Limited, Windsor, and employees, 482 
(reasons for judgment). 

Steel Company of Canada, Limited (Gana- 
noque Works), and employees, 39, 340 
(report of Board). 

Steel Company of Canada, Limited (Canada 

orks), Hamilton, and employees, 39, 
486-88 (report of Board). 

Canada (Hamilton and 
Ontario Works), Hamilton, and em- 
ployees, 55-63 (report of Board). 

Joseph Stokes Rubber Company, Limited, 
Welland, and employees, 39, 679-80 
(report of Board), 1335-36 (supple- 
mentary report of Board and supple- 
mentary minority report), 1789 (reasons 

. for judgment). 

Stone Brothers, Limited, Port Alberni, and 
employees, 154, 476 (certification). 

Straits Towing and Salvage Company, 
Limited, (operating from Pacific Coast 
ports), and employees, 290, 478 
(certification). 

Sunshine Waterloo Company, Limited, Water- 
loo, and employees (Local 392), 674 
(reasons for judgment), 1463. 

Sunshine Waterloo Company, Limited, Water- 
loo, and employees (Local 1719), 1325. 

Sunshine Waterloo Company, Limited, Water- 
loo, and employees (Local 3292), 1134, 
1324 (Board established), 1814 (report 
of Board). 

Sydney and Louisburg Railway Company, 
Sydney, and employees, 482 (reasons 
for judgment). 
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Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, 
North Bay, and employees, 1789. 
Thermoid Mould and Tool Works, Limited, 
Welland, and employees, 1134, 1324 
(Board fully constituted), 1658-59 (re- 

port of Board). 

Thompson Bros. Machinery Company, Limited, 
Liverpool, and employees, 158, 299 
(Board established), 483, 853-56 (report 
of Board). 

Thousand Islands Railways (C.N.R.), Gana- 
noque, and employees (maintenance-of- 
way), 479, 664 (certification). 

Thousand Islands Railway, Gananoque, and 
employees (office and shed staffs), 665, 
829 (certification). 

Three coal companies, Saint John, (R.P. and 
W. F. Starr Company, Limited, Parker 
D. Mitchell, Limited, Eastern Coal 
Company), and employees, 1791-92. 

Timmins New Method Laundry, Timmins, and 
employees, 1644, 1792 (agreement 
reached). 

Toronto Dairies, Limited, Toronto, and em- 
ployees, 159, 485 (agreement reached). 

Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, and em- 
ployees, 839 (reasons for judgment). 

Toronto Graphic Arts Association, Toronto, 
and employees, 1464, 1792-93 (Board 
fully constituted). 

Toronto-Hamilton and Buffalo’ Railway, 
Hamilton, and employees, 1459, 1788 
(representation vote). 

Toronto Terminals Railway Company, Toronto, 
and employees (red caps), 1789. 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, and 
employees (flight control officers and 
assistants), 1129, 1318 (certification). 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, and 
employees (pilots), 289, 664 (certifica- 
tion), 666 (reasons for judgment). 

Truscon Steel Corporation of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, and employees, 846, 964 
(Board established), 1132, 1648-51 
(report of Board and minority report). 

Union Oil Company of Canada, Limited 
(M.V. “Unacana”), Vancouver, and 
employees (B.C. Seamen’s Union), 35 
(application rejected). 

Union Oil Company of Canada, Limited (M.V. 

“Unacana”), and employees (Canadian 

Seamen’s Union), 36, 288 (certifica- 

tion). 

Transfer and Storage Company, 
Limited, Moose Jaw, and employees, 485 
. (agreement reached). 

United Shipyards Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 1640 (appeal allowed). 
Upper Canada Mines, Limited, Dobie, and 
employees, 39, 319-31 (report of Board 

and minority report). 

Valley View Dairy, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 161, 485 (agreement 
reached). 

Vancouver Barge Transportation, Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees 
(deck, engine room and_ steward’s 
department), 1129. 

Vancouver Barge Transportation, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees (longshore- 
men, dock truckers and pilers, jitney 
drivers, lift jitney, checkers and 
maintenance men), 665. 
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Vancouver Barge Transportation, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees (Local 501), 
664 (application rejected), 1458 
(certification). 

Vancouver Hotel Company, Vancouver, and 
employees (Local 170), 154, 664 
certification). 

Vancouver Hotel Company, Vancouver, and 
employees (Division 275), 154, 477 
(certification). 

Vancouver News-Herald, Vancouver, and 
employees, 168-70 (supplementary report 
of Board, agreement reached). 

Vancouver Tug and Barge Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees (deck, engine 
room and steward’s department), 478, 
665 (application withdrawn), 962, 1128 
(certification). . 

Vancouver ‘'ug Boat Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees (unlicensed 
personnel in deck department), 962, 
1128 (application rejected). 

Victoria and Vancouver Stevedoring Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
829, 962 (application rejected), 1459, 
1787 (certification). 

Victoria Tug Company, Limited, Victoria, and 
employees (deck, engine room and 
steward’s departments), 1128 (certi- 
fication). 

Wabash Railroad Company (Buffalo Division, 
Lines east of Detroit), St. Thomas, and 
employees (road train conductors), 290, 
829 (representation vote), 837 (reasons 
for judgment), 1127 (certification). 

Walker Metal Products, Limited, Windsor, 
and employees, 1133 (Board estab- 
lished), 1463, 1800-1802 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Walnut Dairy, Limited, Toronto, and em- 
ployees, 159, 485 (agreement reached). 

Frank Waterhouse Company, Vancouver, and 
employees, 1134. 

Weatherhead Company of Canada, Limited, 
St. Thomas, and employees, 485 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Welding Shop and Engineering Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
1792 (Board established). 

Westeel Products Limited, Toronto, and em- 
ployees, 1464, 1643 (agreement reached). 

Western Canadian Greyhound Lines Limited, 
Calgary, and employees, 36, 665 (appli- 
cation rejected), 667 (reasons for 
judgment), 1129, 1319 (application 
withdrawn). 

Western Dominion Coal Mines Limited, Tay- 
lorton, and employees, 1129 (reasons for 
judgment). 

Western Greyhound Lines Limited, Calgary, 
and employees, 1789. 

Western Union Telegraph Company (Canadian 
Section, Lake Division, Ontario), New 
York, and employees, 1319, 1787 
(certification). 

Westminster Foundry, Limited, New West- 
minster, 39, 505-6 (report of Board). 

Whitehorse Inn, Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, 
and employees, 286-87 (certification). 

Whitehorse Grill, Limited, Whitehorse, Yukon 
Territory, and employees, 287 (certi- 
fication). 

Whitehorse Social and Athletie Club Cafe, 
Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, and 
employees, 287 (certification). 
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Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER—Con. 

Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto, and employees, 40 
(Board established), 157, 495-500 (re- 
port of Board and minority report). 

Willards Chocolates, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 1791, 1792 (Board estab- 
lished). 

J. Fred Williamson, Limited, Saint John, 
and employees, 1133 (agreement 
reached). 

Windsor Bedding Company, Limited, Wind- 
sor, and “employees, 846 (agreement 
reached). 

Windsor Tool and Die Limited, Windsor, 
and employees, 846, 964 (Board 
established), 1491-96 (report of Board 
and members’ reports). 

Wright-Hargreaves Mines, Limited, Kirkland 
Lake, and Sylvanite Gold Mines, 
Limited, Kirkland Lake, and employees, 
290-92 (reasons for judgment). 

Yarrows, Limited, Esquimalt, and employees, 
39, 313-19 (report of Board and 
supplementary reports). 

York Knitting Mills, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, (Spinning Division), 1657- 
58 (report of Board) 

York Knitting Mills, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees (Knitting Division), 678, 963 
(Board established), 1334 (report of 
Board). 

Young and Gore Tugboat Company, Juimited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 1459, 1788 
(representation vote). 

L. A. Young Industries, Limited, Windsor, 
and employees, 1644. 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board: 


provisions of Order cancelling conventions 
during 1945, an 

co-operation of Board with N.S.S. in 
provision of labour for’ essential 
industries described by Minister of 
Labour in review of man-power situa- 
tion, 624. 

developments in Board policy governing 
wartime controls in transition period, 
1088. 

review of price control operations from 
April to June, 1945, 1088-1100; from 
July to September, 1945, 1883-86. 

annual = report (1944) — stabilization; 
civilian supply; rationing; emergency 
shelter regulations; black markets, 
596-600. 

maintenance of restriction on instalment 
buying urged by C.C.C.L., 1592. 

action in regard to: dairy products, 1093; 
durable goods (household appliance 
and commercial equipment), 1096; 
foods, 1090; fruits and vegetables, 
1092, 1884; housing, 1885; meat, 1091, 
1883; newsprint, 1098; oils and fats, 
1092; paper, 1098; paperboard, 1098; 
rentals and shelter, 1099, 1885; soft 
drinks, 1884; sugar, 1092; textiles, 
1095, 1884. 

See also Prices. 


Wartime Salaries Order: 
provisions of amended Order, 4-5. 


Wartime Wages Control Order: 


amendment, 125. 

administration and procedure discussed at 
conference of chief executive officers 
of War Labour Boards, 450. 

regulations governing wage 
trainees under C.V.T., 192. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 644; reply 
of Minister of Labour to requests 
re application of Order, 645. 

amendments recommended by T. and L.C., 
637, 638; other amendments sought, 
1592. 

See also Wage Control. 


rates of 


Water Transportation: 
See Transportation. 


Welding: 
Alta.: provision of new Order under Act, 
103; amendment in Welders Regula- 
tions under Act, 195. 


Welfare: 


See Cafeterias; Child Welfare; 
Industrial Welfare; Seamen. 


Health; 


Western Union Telegraph Company: 
agreement between rival unions secured 
by N.L.R.B. following representation 
votes, 262. 


Westman, L. E., Associate Director, National 

Selective Service: 

death of, 941. 

appointment as chairman of Departmental 
Committee on Post-War Training, 265. 

remarks at meeting of N.S.S. Administra- 
tion Board on special labour supply 
arrangements and alternative service, 
249. 


‘“Wet-Time” Pay: 
United Kingdom— 
“wet-time”’ pay plan in building industry, 
1417. 


White Papers: 


Canada— 

Employment and Income, 616-20. 

policy of full employment as outlined in 
White Paper on Hmployment and 
Income reviewed by Deputy Minister 
of Labour in statement before 95th 
ine of Governing Body of I.L.0., 

- 950. 

extracts from paper on Hmployment and 
Income reviewed in quarterly report 
of W.P.T.B., 1088-89. 

criticism of White Paper on Hmployment 
and Income by C.C. of L., 640 

Australia: Full Employment, 1611. 

South Africa: proposed scheme of social 
security, 604. 

United Kingdom: Statistics Relating to the 
War Effort of the United Kingdom, 
14-17; Re-allocation of Man-power 
between Civilian Employment during: 
any Interim Period between the Defeat 
of Germany and the Defeat of Japan,. 
270; Housing, 813. 
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Whitebone, James A., Vice-President, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada: 


labour representative at World Trade 
Union Congress, 1. 


Wholesale Trade: 


Man.: new regulations under Minimum Wage 
Act; ‘771. 


Widows: 
Canada— 
eligibility under Veterans’ Insurance Act, 
1274. 


employment preference indicated in state- 
ment issued by Prime Minister, 808. 
training course for war widows sought 
by National Council of Women, 523. 
Alta.: amendment in Mothers’ Allowance 
Act re definition of “widow”, 1202. 
South Africa: inclusion of widows’ allow- 
ances under proposed scheme of social 
security, 603. 


“Wildcat” Strikes: 


U.S.A.: fine imposed by union (U.R.W.A.) 
on strikers, deducted from wages, 129. 


Willard, J. W., M.A., Executive Secretary, 
Canadian Medical Procurement and 
Assignment: 


awarded Harvard Fellowship, 941. 


Women in Industry: 


Canada— 

report (with chart and table) on distribu- 
tion as at October 1, 1944, 267. 

report on “Legislation Concerning Employ- 
ment of Women—Provincial Laws”, 
issued by Department of Labour, 1083. 

D.B. of 8. survey on increased proportion 
of women in industrial employment, 2. 

report of D.B. of S. on sex distribution 
of persons in recorded employment as 
at April) By (1965) 4 W04Te as) at 
October 1, 1944, 85. 

role of women in war effort commended 
by Minister of Labour in review of 
man-power situation, 625. 

provisions of agreements governing women’s 
wages in pulp and paper industry, 
550. 

rescission of orders authorizing employ- 
ment in mining occupations, 1603. 

renewal of provincial restrictions govern- 
ing employment of juveniles in coal 
mining, 1082. 

duties of Supervisor of Women’s Training 
under’ C.\V.).,020- 

relaxation of N.S.8. regulations, 804. 

recruitment of women workers—historical 
summary of N.S.S. Civilian Regula- 
tions, 632. 

N.E.S. survey of opportunities for train- 
ing of women for post-war employ- 
ment, 794; of opportunities for pre- 
employment vocational training, 1120. 

hiring of housewives’ for part-time 
employment without N.S.S. permit, 
273 


discontinuance of N.S.S. regulation re 
advertisements for employment, 1420. 
simplification of forms for _ reporting 
employment of female workers, 1420. 


Women in Industry—Con. 


B.C.: _annual report of Department of 
Labour, 1741; of Board of Industria] 
Relations, 1742; regulations under 
Factories Act governing female factory 
workers, 915. 

Ont.: revocation of order permitting 
employment of women in metallurgical 
plants in certain capacities, 1843. 

United Kingdom: mobilization of women 
described in White Paper on Statistics 
Relating to the War Effort of the 
United Kingdom, 14; man-power 
policy in Great Britain after defeat 
a a, outlined in White Paper, 


U.S.A.: return of war workers to domestic 
service indicated in survey of educa- 
tional bureau, 615. 

Japan: number of women in 

employment, 1620. 

ratification of I.L.0. 

underground work, 1612. 


industrial 


Peru: convention re 


Wood, Byron F., Associate Director, NSS., 
and Assistant to Deputy Minister of 
Labour: 

appointment, 6. 


remarks at meeting of N.S.S. Administra- 
tion Board, 251. 


appointment as member of Departmental 


Committee on Post-War Training, 
265-66. 
Woods, W. S., Deputy Minister of Veterans 
Affairs: 
extracts from address at opening of 
training courses for rehabilitation 


counsellors, 190. 
appointment as chairman of Committee on 
University Training for Veterans, 


797 


Woodworkers: 


U.S.A.: union awarded extended 
with pay by N.W.L.B., 1085. 


vacation 


Workers’ Education: 
See Education. 


Workers’ Educational Association: 
proceedings of annual summer 
1] 


session, 


Working Conditions: 
See Conditions of Employment. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 


Canada— 

payment of. compensation under Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Act to 
employees of Crown companies and 
persons serving without remuneration, 
766. 

new order under Government Employees 
Compensation Act extends benefits to 
employees suffering accidents outside 
Canada, 766 

compensation for industrial diseases pro- 
vided under Government Employees’ 
Compensation Act, 1530. 


evlll 





Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

workmen’s compensation for war veterans 
receiving military disability pension, 
1530; reference in radio address of 
Minister of Labour re, 1087. 

regulations governing merchant 
establishment of Merchant 
Compensation Board, 1347. 

wage rates of. trainees in industry for 
contribution purposes, 126. 

study of provincial labour standards, 1083, 
and comparative study of provincial 
legislation, 1607, issued by Department 
of Labour. 

fatal and non-fatal accidents reported by 
provincial boards, 437. 

fatal industrial accidents during third 
quarter of 1945 as _ reported’ by 
provincial boards, 1738. 

decisions of N.W.L.B. re injured workmen, 
143, 278. 

establishment of pension for 

workmen urged by C.C.C.L., 

other recommendation, 1593. 

annual report of Board (1943), 440; 

legislative recommendations of Federa- 

tion of Labour, 936. 

B.C.: annual report of Board (1944), 1194; 
additional compensable industrial 
diseases under Act, 195, 768; amended 
schedule of industrial diseases, 1844; 
accident prevention rules under Act, 
1531; formation of accident preven- 
tion committees under Board, 122; 
amendments in Act sought by Federa- 
tion of Labour. 797, 942; amendments 
in Act requested by T. and L.C., 255. 


seamen; 
Seamen 


invalided 
1593; 


Alta.: 


Man.: annual report of Board (1944), 790, 
(1943), 439; amendment to Act, 997. 
N.B.: annual report of Board (1944), 924. 


N.S.: annual report of Board (1944), 789, 
(1943), 0 4373 recommendation of 
Royal Commission on _ Provincial 
Development and Rehabilitation, 1261; 
amended regulations under Act, 1525; 
amendments in Act recommended by 
C.C. of L., 934. 

Ont.: consolidation of previous regulations 

under Act, 353; amendments in Act, 

1696; annual convention of JI.A.P.A., 

612-13; number of accidents reported 

to Board during 1944-45 revealed in 

statement issued by I.A.P.A., 1219; 

compensation and medical aid awarded 

during 1944-45 as reported by I.A.P.A., 

1219; action for damages from benzol 

poisoning falls under Workmen’s 

Compensation and Factory Acts, 920; 

amendments in Act requested by C.C. 

Ol Wy Osby L. Vand Ce. 538, 

annual report of Board (1943), 439; 

amendments in Act, 1529; Court 

orders refund of amount deducted 
from wages of employee to offset 
compensation payments, 197; Crown 
recovers cost of repairs to vehicle 
from negligent employee who was 
compensated for accident under Quebec 

Act, 1011; recommendations of C.C.C.L., 

1593; criticism of Commission by 

C.C.C.L., 1593; amendments in Act 

recommended by C.C.C.L., 441. 

Sask.: amendments to Act, 999; provisions of 
Blind Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1000; awards under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act, 1000. 


Que.: 


INDEX 


Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 


United Kingdom: amendments in Act sought 
by T.U.C., 1596. " 
U.S.A.: recommendations of eleventh National 
Conference on Labour Legislation, 199. 
See also Government HKmployees Compensa- 
tion Act; Legal Decisions. 


World Trade Union Conference: 


Canadian delegations, 1. 

meeting, 264. 

summary of proceedings, 557-60. 

tentative constitution for World Federation 
of Trade Unions, 799. 

Canadian representation, 1273. 

basis for establishment of new Interna- 
tional discussed at Conference’ by 
representatives of T.U.C. and C.I.O., 
559. 


World Federation of Trade Unions: 


tentative constitution, 799. 
formation, 1612. 


Youth Employment and Training: 


International Youth Charter drafted by 
J.L.0. at meeting held in Montreal, 
1085. . 

report on protection of children and young 
workers on agenda of International 
Labour Conference, 1419. 


Canada— 
renewal of Dominion-provincial 
ments on Youth Training, 522. 
post-war training programs outlined by 
Minister of Labour, 1023. 
report of Canadian Youth Commission on 
“Employment and Training of Cana- 
dian Youth” reviewed before confer- 
ence of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 525. 
progress report on Youth Training projects 
nuder.O, Vi ilieew lon lool. 


agree- 


N.S.: annual report of Department of 
Labour, 1408. 
Ont.: amendment in Adolescent School 


Attendance Act re issuance of home 
permits and employment certificates, 
1697. 

Que.: provisions of Act providing training 
and opportunities for establishment of 
young people, 1529; observation of 
various types of occupations as part 
of school’s vocational guidance 
program, 128. 

United Kingdom: provisions of Coal Mining 
(Training and Medical Examination) 
Order, 1944, governing employment of 
boys, 942. 

U.S.A.: advisory standards of Department 
of Labour re wartime employment of 
juveniles in pulp and paper industry, 
textile industries, foundries, and on 
railroads, 727. 


See also Juvenile Employment. 


Zine: 
Canada— 
output as recorded in review of war 
production, issued by Minister of 


Munitions and Supply, 11, 12. 
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Notes Of Current Interest 


At the ninety-fourth session 


Canada of the Governing Body of 
represented the International Labour 
at meeting Office, held in London late 
of I.L.O. in January, the Canadian 


Governing Body Government was represented 


by Mr. Paul Martin, K.C., 


M.P., Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister 
of Labour. Mr. Martin attended the meeting 
as a substitute for Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, who is the regular 
Canadian Government representative. He was 
accompanied by two technical advisers, Mr. 
Eric Stangroom of the Department of Labour 
and Mr. A. A. Heaps, of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, who will also attend to 
other business in Great Britain for the Depart- 
ment -of Labour. 


Mr. Percy Bengough, President of the Trades » 


and Labour Congress of Canada, also attended 
the session. Mr. Bengough was elected as a 
labour member of the Governing Body at the 
Philadelphia Conference of the I.L.0. last 
spring. 

The session was preceded by meetings of the 
special I.L.0. committees on constitutional ques- 
tions (including the relationship between the 
I.L.O. ‘and other international organizations) 
and on employment policy. Its agenda in- 
cluded proposals for the setting up of interna- 
tional industrial committees, social provisions 
in the peace settlement, regional activities of 
the I.L.O., maritime questions, and the reports 
of the two special committees. 

25333—1} 


At the World Trade Union 
Congress to be held in Lon- 
don, England, beginning 
February 6, two Canadian 
labour organizations will be 
represented. 

The delegation of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour is headed by Messrs. Pat Conroy, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the C.C.L., C. H. 
Millard, M.L.A., National Director, United 
Steelworkers of America, and J. E. McGuire, 
National Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Bro- 
therhood of ‘Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers. As alternates, the Congress 
is sending Messrs. George Burt, Canadian 
Director, United Automobile Workers, and 
Nigel Morgan, International Board Member, 
International Woodworkers of America; and as 
observer, Mr. C. S. Jackson, President, United 
Hlectrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. 

The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
will be represented by Messrs. J. A. Sullivan, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and James A. Whitebone, 
First Vice-President. 


Canadian 
delegations to 
World Trade 
Union Congress 


An increase has occurred in 


Increase in the number of labour-man- 


labour-manage- agement production commit- 
ment production tees of which the Industrial 
committees Production Co-operation 


Board has record. The total, 
as of December 31, is approximately 285, an 
increase of about 35 since September 30. 
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A joint statement by the Minister of Labour 
and the Minister of Munitions and Supply has 
indicated the Government’s intention of con- 
tinuing to encourage the formation of labour- 
management production committees in the 
post-war and reconstruction periods (L.G., 
Dec., 1944, p. 1464). The Industrial Produc- 
tion Co-operation Board is therefore con- 
tinuing and expanding its work of increasing 
the number of committees, whose contribution 
to war production and to harmonious labour- 
management relations is praised in the state- 
ment and declared to be “essential” to the 
successful solution of the problems of peace. 


Preliminary figures for the 
year 1944 show that time 
loss resulting from strikes 
and lockouts was approx- 


‘Decline in 
‘time loss from 
‘strikes and 


dockouts imately half as great as in 
1943. 
During 1944, according to preliminary 


records, a total of 501,765 man-working days 
were lost, as compared with 1,041,198 days in 
1943. There were 189 strikes, as compared 
with 402 strikes in the previous year; and the 
number of workers involved showed an even 
greater decline, from 218,404 in 1943 to 77,698 
in 1944. 

Further details may be found in the article 
beginning on page 65 of this issue. Final 
figures will appear in the annual summary of 
strikes and lockouts in Canada in a forth- 
coming issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


The proportion of women 
as compared with men in 
employment in Canada has 


Proportion of 


women in 
employment been increasing, according 
increasing to a survey undertaken last 


October by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

At October 1, 1944, there were 271 women 
per thousand persons employed in the indus- 
tries included in the survey. On the same 
date in 1943 there had been 262 females per 
thousand persons employed, and in 1942 the 
proportion had been 235 per thousand. 

The largest proportion of female em- 
,ployees was found in the services industries, 
where there were 582 women per thousand 
workers. The proportion in communications 
was 555 women per thousand; in finance, 539 
per thousand; in trade, 493 per thousand; in 
manufacturing, 283 per thousand. In the 
other major industrial divisions (logging, min- 
ing, transportation, and construction) the 
employment of women was negligible. 


Further details of the survey will be found 
elsewhere in this issue on page 85. 


- Replacement of 


[ JANUARY 


On January 9 the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board 
(National) conducted a 
public hearing to hear sub- 
missions from various or- 
ganizations concerning the 
status of professional and 
scientific workers in Canada under the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations. 


Such workers had been temporarily classi- 
fied as persons “employed in a confidential 
capacity” and thus excluded (under Sec. 2 
(f) () of the Regulations) from the machin- 
ery set up for collective bargaining. 

At the hearing, representatives of a group 
of professional organizations, including the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, asked for 
their continued exclusion and for the promul- 
gation of a separate code to govern collective 
bargaining on the part of such workers. 


The proposal was opposed by the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, as well as by 
the Association of Technical Employees 
(CIO) and the Canadian Association of 
Scientific Workers. 


Spokesmen for these organizations argued 
that professional workers should not be ex- 
cluded from the labour code and are not to 
be regarded as employed in a confidential 
capacity, 

The Secretary of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour expressed the opinion 
that professional workers should not be in- 
cluded under the code unless they wished it. 


Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Director of National Selec- 
tive Service, announced on 
December 15 a plan for the 
replacement wherever pos- 
sible of civilian men who 
have been granted postponement of military 
training while working in industry: by qualified 
men whose services are being dispensed with 
by the R.C.A.F. because they are surplus to 
requirements and are not suitable for recall for 
service in the Army. 

Mr. MacNamara pointed out that the Indus- 
trial Mobilization Surveys, which have been 
carried out by National Selective Service over 
a period of more than a year, have been suc- 
cessful in reducing the number of civilians on 
postponement in war industry to very small 
numbers of men in key positions, some of 
whom are actually of low medical category. 
However, those who may be available for mili- 
tary training will be called up just as soon as 
demobilized men can be secured to take over 
the civilian jobs. 


Status of 
professional - 
and scientific 
workers under 
labour code 


men on post- 
ponement from 
military training 


1945] 


Employment 
and industrial 


statistics 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST | 


The table below shows the 
latest statistics availables 


reflecting industrial condi- . 


tions in Canada. 
There was a moderate in- 


According to pre-war experience, the present 
increase is contra-seasonal, although smaller 
than the gains recorded at each November 1 
since 1939. The index was 183-8 at the be- 
ginning of November and 183°3 at October 1, 


1944, as compared with 188-7 at November 1, 
1943, and 123-6 at November 1, 1939. The 
seasonally-adjusted index advanced from 174:4 


crease in employment at the beginning of 
November, according to figures published by 
the Domiinon Bureau of Statistics. 
MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 








1944 , 1943 
December November October December November October 
Employment Index............. (Dee te ete en oe 183-8 183-3 190-5 188-7) . 187-6 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
UNION THEMID ETS) ey Rae ere) IE Ae. Oe I ce eee cNeedehie te ote c 0-6 0-3 0:3 
Unemployment Insurance claims...|.............- 11,798 6, 222 6, 562 2,896 1,475 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
DEVTOUB, 0 cai onde pues sek mans (ED awe enya 151-0 151-0 153-4 152-0 150-8 
Per capita weekly earnings....... SMa: Pec ciee sats 32-29 32-36 31-61 31-50 31-53 
Prices, Wholesale Index......... () 102-5 102-4 102-4 102-5 102-4 101-9 
Cost of Living Index............ (4) 118-5 118-9 118-6 119-2 119-4 119-3 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... CS) POE eS 190-7 182-6 221-7 172-8 173-4 
Retail sales adjusted index. .(5) (4)]............4. 182.1 174.7 167-9 165-0 157-7 
Wholesale sales..............00. (GON pean estan 1960 202-6 164-1 172-2 176-5 
Common stocks index............ (4) 86-6 86-0 86-2 80-5 79-6 86-4 
Preferred stocks index............ 4) 129-8 128-8 126-7 115-8 115-3 118-2 
Bond yields, Dominion index.... (4) 196-7 97-0 97-0 97-3 97-3 ' 97-3 
Physical Volume of Business 
Ender ye oe eh. foi OME er eet 228-9 228-0 248-8 242-9 239-5 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... (Rete ipicids teu 255-4 259-7 282-0 282-5 283 -3 

Mineral Production.......... AM. Que or See 191-7 208-9 244-8 292-3 310-9 

Manufacturing, iikb wakes oss CSN aerate rete alte 284-7 285-8 308-4 306-9 304-1 

onstruction sects wes «aes OE ec AR A 92-7 113-4 107-6 70-4 82-5 

Hlectric power.............++ (Silsics. « races cae ceeeaes 148-5 , 152-4 153-5 149-4 151-3 

DISTR IBULIO Ne. ois ccna yd oisne, sy siay (COM Nae Sea iit aA iit 171-1 162-4 180-3 158-7 148-8 

GCarloadmess Vea to ees OTe Nee I Md Ce, 0 el Sa 127-4 153-2 138-8 121-6 

Tons carried, freight......... CSE, Sean ANE aR 140-4 196-1 164-5 134-7 
Trade, external, excluding OLA. Mie ile kee aie eae 459,089, 601 478,499, 591 442, 835, 828 453, 723,018 425,795, 307 
Imports, excluding Old Fetes ae MeO tlcie ee LARS F 141,616,854} 160,050, 238 134,872,074] 160,310,824) 162,920,856 
Exports, excluding gold.......... $ 266,879,000} 312,490,949) 313,961,898 302, 571,274 289, 912,212 259, 808, 158 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNLANI Nc coe VO ae cee $ | 5,063,008, 959) 6,671, 201,083) 4,981,879,000]) 4, 850,427,912) 5,913,477,221] 4, 654, 206, 673 
Bank notes in circulation...... (6) $ 902,600,000} 913,500,000} 906,100,000 760,800,000} 767,300,000} 746,700,000 
Bank deposits in Savings......... el Ro ei aMi se Asia 2,343, 141,318} 2,488, 931,345]| 1,947,774, 749| 1,882, 539,587] 1,961,160, 941 
eee loans, commercial, etc..... $ |..........00e 1, 231,088,038]  953,691,074]| 1,103,715, 772) 1,201,230,243] 986,406, 648 

ailway— 

Car loadings, revenue freight 

Cars... MEW, RP we 7 275, 405 303, 082 805, 791 238, 822 293, 894 290, 454 

Canadian National Railways 

operating revenues........... $ [...eeee- para taped (Do Oot lee ANG DS MOS, LOO Peet.) ween 3 eh ee 32,973, 500 33, 299, 400 

operating expenses........... Be feb tveceseland saudi accl Laer omelet eee ere ORODO SOO lero e «tae cele eo 26, 854, 976 24,211,461 

Canadian Pacific pete 

ELAMIG CARING ea ee eee Sw [is ue ces ee ee 27,165, 196 28, 160, 691 27, 282, 828 27,461, 492 26, 344, 166 

Canadian Pacific Railway 

operating expenses, all lines.. $ |.............. 21,135,118 22,402,161 22,265,179 21, 870, 852 20, 502, 749 

team railways, freight in . 

TONETITIES ERR eal. uss MINER du; o [obs Moen kp mae, | de els. ceaide + <s 5,815,123,000)|.............. 5, 868, 132,000} 5,815, 123, 000 
Building permits; .sc..s6sc. 0. Ciel Ee ee eS ee 8,180,131 11,914, 020 6, 381, 375 6, 459, 327 6, 880, 239 
Contracts awarded............ (8) $ 12,730,000 18,901, 600 25, 925, 400 26, 122, 600 14, 146, 500 19, 258, 500 
Mineral Production— 

Pig irons ne eee eas ae SONS| 30 etn, teens 146, 972 154,119 137, 256 142, 249 146,794 

Steel ingots and castings...... TONS SD... LIS 268, 923 275, 524 227, 822 259, 444 271,976 

Herro-allovey 4 decsliie «and «ae EONS tat aitss ausielalatts 15, 280 15, 631 17,038 16, 169 16, 843 

Gola te. hae teats eae. Sete OUNCES ete Vek Oe eT ea eee eels « 230, 023 262, 995 267,797 280, 062 

Goalline ck Geers Re, .e tors | VATE: 1,637, 863 1,532,295 1, 609, 349 1,472,424 1,559,007 

COppen teers: his) AeA wee) DOUNASIM inst s pak Mite Stas asetatons a! 42, 273, 855 47,740, 227 47, 505, 267 48, 860, 883 

INTCK EIS eae hectic teeta: OURS eae re ei eh Mahe a aes rete antes ais 21,817, 881 24, 003 , 550 23,175, 838 22, 924, 363 

LOGdits : . . Skid. se hire Bests MOUNCS ares Reet sat tail. dethesite « s « 18,369,547 31,752,789 34, 635, 657 35,272,574 

PEST RIE to dona Ap aes boy iy ho SO ater | RaUULEKGIS Mrrcstet OS Rae CRONE ARS Gnee 41,416, 761 51, 662, 235 46, 989, 693 46, 836, 744 
Timber scaled in British 

Colum bigtwe geieee teas od: TH Aaa rete sakes. 270, 825,205} 280,677,388 324,358,681} 272,138,219} 267,655,958 
Flour production.............. Dbishaat Pol Ble 2,306, 607 2,048, 508 2,178, 433 2,175,831 2,118, 409 
Footwear production........... DAMS heiceatts onceseveeiks 3,180,972 3,065, 459 2,691, 949 2,912, 502 2,871, 268 
Output of central electric 

Stationse. Wy. Ie Lee Tew SD tees. Seis eee ee 3,439, 651,000} 3, 482,045,000]| 3,559,509, 000) 3,460, 737,000] 3,458, 568, 000 
Sales of insurance................ Fad |e tA al eee fy |: Cee ten 48, 665, 000 51, 258, 000 53, 207, 000 6,000 
Newsprint production........... MOUS) Erte hese yc ete 256, 762 258, 301 249, 690 256, 340 259, 340 


* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ee $1.00 per year. 


t Week ended December 28, 1944 

(4) Base, 1926=100. 
1939=100. 
Het ye month. 
uilding Review. 


(5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. 
(7) Figures for four weeks ended December 23, 1944, and corresponding previous periods. 


(2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 


(8) Base, June, 1941=100. 


(4) Base, 1935- 


(6) Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the 


(8) Maclean’s 
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in the preceding month to 175-9 at the begin- 
ning of November. The 14,983 establishments 
reporting to the Bureau showed a total work- 
ing force of 1,867,673 at November 1, an in- 
crease of 5,389 since the month preceding. The 
total weekly wages and salaries paid to these 
employees increased by 0°1 per cent to 
$60,300,839 at November 1. The per capita 
weekly earnings decreased from $32.36 in 
October to $32.29 in November. 

Since June 1, 1941, the number of persons 
in recorded industrial employment has in- 
increased 20:4 per cent and their aggregate 
weekly payrolls, 51 per cent. The expansion 
is considerably smaller in the non-manufactur- 
ing industries. In manufacturing, employment 
expanded 31-7 per cent and payrolls 68-1 per 
cent. 

The expansion in recorded employment at 
November 1 took place in non-manufacturing 
industries while there was considerable cur- 
tailment in manufacturing employment, a 
decrease of 1-7 per cent in the durable goods 
group and 0:4 per cent in the non-durable 
goods. This is the seventh monthly decline 
in manufacturing as a whole since the begin- 
ning of 1944. Logging showed above aver- 
age seasonal activity. Trade increased due 
to the employment of unusually large num- 
bers of part-time workers. In the construc- 
tion and maintenance group, building in- 
creased substantially while highway and rail- 
way employment decreased. Mining, com- 
munications, transportation and services ex- 
perienced seasonal reduction in activilty 

The index of the physical volume of busi- 
ness recorded a decline from 228-0 in October 
to 227-9 in November. The index based on 
1935-39 average as 100-0, was at 242-9 at 
November, 1943. The factors indicating the 
trend of commodity distribution recorded a 
considerable increase while the other four 
main components of the index, industrial pro- 
duction, mineral production. manufacturing, 
construction and electric power reached a 
lower position. ~ 

For the first eleven months of 1944, the 
index of the physical volume of business aver- 
aged one per cent higher than for the similar 
period in 1943. In the same comparison, the 
index of industrial production was 1°5 per 
cent lower and the index of industrial employ- 
ment 0°4 per cent lower; mineral production 
was 5-0 per cent lower and employment in 
mining 2-5 per cent lower; manufacturing 
production was 0:1 per cent higher and manu- 
facturing employment 0-4 per cent lower, con- 
struction contracts awarded and building per- 
mits issued were 43-8 per cent and 56-4 per 
cent higher respectively, and construction em- 
ployment was 19-9 per cent lower. Employ- 
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ment in building construction was 41:7 per 
cent lower and in highway -construction 3-2 
-per cent lower. Employment in logging was 
18-9 per cent higher and in trade 10-0 per 
cent higher. In the same comparison, export 
trade increased 19-3 per cent, import trade 2-0 
per cent, carloadings 6-7 per cent, wholesale 
prices 2-8 per cent and the cost of living 0:5 
per cent. Also wholesale and retail sales were 
considerably above the 1943 level. Bank debits 
expanded 13-6 per cent and the circulating 
media averaged 20-7 per cent higher in the 
first eleven months of 1944 compared with 
the similar period of 19438. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living in- 
dex declined from 118-9 for 
November 1 to 118-5 for 
December 1, 1944. This 
change was wholly accounted for by a reduc- 
tion in the food group index from 181-6 to 
130-3, with lower prices for eggs, vegetables 
and fruits contributing the major portion of 
the decline. The December, 1944, cost-of- 
living index of 118-5 compares with a 1943 
year-end figure of 119-3, and 115-8 on Decem- 
ber 1, 1941, when maximum price regulations 
went into effect. Group indexes other than 
foods remained unchanged for December, 
1944, as follows: rentals 112-0, fuel and light 
108-1, clothing 121-6, homefurnishings and ser- 
vices 118-4, and miscellaneous items 108-9. 
After adjustment to the base August 1, 1939, 
as 100-0, the index was 117°6 at December 1 
as compared with 118-0 at November 1, 1944. 


An Order in Council (P.C. 


Cost-of-living 
index 
declines 


Wartime 9505, December 21, 1944) 
Salaries Order amending the Wartime Sal- 
modified aries Order (P.C. 1549, Feb- 


ruary 27, 1942), was an- 
nounced recently in a joint statement by the 
Minister of Finance, Honourable J. L. Isley, 
and the Minister of National Revenue, Hon- 
ourable Colin Gibson. 

According to the statement the changes “are 
based upon experience during the three years 
that the Order has been in effect and are in- 
tended to provide for a control that will be 
more similar in principle to the control over 
wage nates than has been possible up to date.” 

The statement continues: 


“The Salary Order has proved in practice to 
be more severe in its restriction upon salaries 
than the various orders controlling wages be- 
cause of the greater difficulties in defining and 
classifying established positions in the case of 
salaries. It is now believed that with the ex- 
perience gained in administration of the Order 
it is possible to provide for adjustments of 
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individual salaries within ranges of rates pre- 
viously established for the positions in ques- 
tion, and to provide for the correction of gross 
inequities in certain cases where there have 
been substantial changes in the nature andi ex- 
tent of the duties and responsibilities of sal- 
aried officials. 

“The principal new provisions of the Order 
as amended are the following :— 


(1) The salaries paid to newly appointed offi- 
cials must not only conform to the regula- 
tions of the Order but must be reported 
to the Inspector of Income Tax for ap- 
proval within three months. 

(2) All persons earning less than $250 per 
month are to be excluded from the opera- 
tions of the Wartime Salaries Control 
Order and are to be covered instead by 
the Wartime Wages Control Order. Pre- 
viously persons earning between $195 and 
and $250 per month came under one order 
or the other, depending on whether or not 
they were above the rank of foreman or 
comparable rank. This action will require 
a corresponding amendment to the War- 
time Wages Control Order in due course. 

(3) The Minister of National Revenue is en- 
abled to authorize adjustments in the 
salaries paid to salaried officials supervis- 
ing employees who have received a general 
increase in wage rates if and to the ex- 
tent that the relationship between such 
wage rates and the salaries in question 
constitutes a gross inequity. This pro- 
vision is intended to correct a number of 
very awkward situations which have been 
existing where persons subject to the 
Wartime Wages Control Orders have re- 
ceived increases in wage rates but those 
immediately above them in the same or- 
ganization and subject to the Salaries 
Order have not been able to receive any 
increase and are in some cases therefore 
receiving only as much as, or in some cases 
even less than, the wage-earners whom 
they are supervising. 

(4) The Minister is given authority to permit 
increases in Balke within established 
ranges of salaries for the position which 
the official occupies. The Wages Control! 
Order permits the increase of wages 
within established ranges without refer- 
ence to the War Labour Boards but it 
is felt that in the case of salaries a review 
of each instance igs necessary as ranges 
are usually less well defined and the ad- 
justments even within the range will be 
subject to careful control. 


(5) Provision is made for permitting increases 
in exceptional circumstances in salaries 
paid to individuals whose jobs have sub- 
stantially altered by reason of a change in 
the duties and responsibilities involved 
even though there has been no formal 
promotion, if the Minister of National 
Revenue considers such action is neces- 
sary to remedy a gross inequity. This 
provision is considered necessary in order 
to rectify a relatively small number of 
cases where for one reason or another the 
duties and responsibilities of a salaried 
official have altered very greatly but there 
has been no way in which an adjustment 
eould be made in his salary to reflect this 
within the terms of the Salaries Order. 
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“There are a number of other relatively less 
important changes and inconsequential changes 
in wording”. 

Commencing January 8, 
and extending over a 
period of several weeks, 
about 700 carefully select- 
ed men and women, re- 
resentative of every 
branch of the Armed Services, are being given 
intensive training as counsellors to assist dis- 
chargees in every way possible in becoming 
re-adjusted to crvilian life. Following the 
completion of their training, these counsel- 
lors will be stationed at every discharge, 
release, and rehabilitation centre in Canada. 

This service is one of the primary functions 
of the recently organized Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs. The training course is 
under the general supervision of Mr. W. S. 
Woods, Deputy Minister of the Department, 
with Mr. O. C. Elliott, Chief Welfare Officer, 
as general Chairman. The Department of 
Labour, through its Employment and Vo- 
cational Training Services will co-operate in 
this rehabilitation work. 

A more detailed report of the training 
eourses will be given in the February issue 
of the Lasour GazErTe. 


Training 
counsellors 
for discharged 


war veterans 


Arrangements have been 
Selection of completed under which the 
university science Anmed Forces will select 
graduates for technical personnel from 
Armed Forces university science students 

graduating in 1945, it was 
announced recently by Mr. Arthur MacNa- 
mara, Director of National Selective Service. 

“Travelling Boards representing the technical 
branches of the Navy and the Anmy together 
with officials of the Wartime Bureau of Tech- 
nical Personnel, will visit the various univer- 
sities in the near future for the purpose of 
interviewing graduates for technical appoint- 
ment,” Mr. MacNamara stated. Similar ar- 
rangements were made in 1944. 

While the Boards will be chiefly concerned 
with intenviewing the 1945 graduates for the 
two services, a number of 1946 graduates in 
engineering, myathematics and physics are 
required by the Navy and the Army for 
summer training during the 1945 vacation, and 
these will be selected at the same time. 

It is understood that after the representa- 
tives of the Armed Forces have completed 
their selection, the needs of civilian industry 
for technical personnel from the 145 
graduates will be considered. 
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The Selective Service rule 


N.S.S. procedure under which female univer- 


changed sity students required a 
regarding female Selective Service permit to 
university return to their studies when 
students they had failed to make 


qualifying marks during any 
university term, has now been withdrawn, 
according to an announcement made by Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, on 
December 16. 

The change in procedure does not affect 
men who are attending university. 

The demand for the services of women in 
industry is now less acute, and because of 
this the National Selective Service University 
Advisory Board at a recent meeting recom- 
mended that the regulations be relaxed in 
relation to female umiversity students, so 
that these students would be permitted to 
return to their studies without Selective 
Service permits, even though in a previous 
term they failed to make qualifying marks. 
The recommendation of the University Ad- 
visory Committee was later approved at a 
meeting of the National Selective Service 
Advisory Board, and will be put into effect 
immediately. 


The appointment of Byron 
Appointment of FF. Wood as Associate Direc- 
Byron F. Wood tor of National Selective 
on veterans’ Service and Assistant to 
affairs the Deputy Minister of 

Labour, has been announc- 
ed by Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour. Mr. Wood will co-ordinate within 
the Department of Labour the dealing with 
veterans’ affairs in so far as the Department 
has jurisdiction. 

At the moment the Department of Labour 
is responsible for the administration of the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 
‘under which discharged members of the 
Forces return to their former civilian jobs. 
Also, through the Training Branch much of 
the work of trade training for veterans will 
come under the supervision of the Labour 
Department. Placement of veterans in em- 
ployment will be handled largely, it is plan- 
ned, through the Employment Service. 


Failure to comply with 
Prosecutions National Selective Service 
under N.S.S. Civilian Regulations result- 
Civilian ed in the prosecution of 149 
Regulations persons during the month 


of November. 

A total of 111 were convicted, as compared 
with 122 convictions in October. Eight more 
charges were laid in November than in the 
previous month. 
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Employers were convicted in 11 cases, 
most of them being charged. with engaging 
workers without permits. Of 69 employees 
convicted, a majority were charged with 
leaving employment without giving notice 
of separation, quitting “designated” high 
priority work without Selective Service per- 
mission, or failing to accept high priority work 
when referred by a Selective Service officer. 

Thirty-one conscientious objectors were con- 
victed of failing to follow a direction to report 
to an alternative senvice work camp. 

At December 1 a total of 343 cases were 
still pending—23 being charges against em- 
ployers, 166 against employees, and 154 against 
conscientious objectors. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


Appointment of Minister of Labour, recently 


V.C.MacDonald announced the appointment 
to Nova Scotia of V. C. MacDonald, K.C., 
Boards of Halifax, as Chairman of 


the Nova Scotia Regional 
War Labour Board and also as Chairman of 
the Nova Scotia Wartime Labour Relations 
Board. 

Mr. MacDonald succeeds the Hon. L. D. 
Currie, Nova Scotia Manister of Labour, who 
had asked to be relieved of the Chairman- 
ships of the two Boards by reason of pres- 
sure of other duties. 

Mr. MacDonald was Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour at Ottawa up to a few 
weeks ago, when he was granted a transfer 
to Halifax where he not only resumed his 
post as Dean of the Law School of Dalhousie 
University at the opening of the present 
university session, but where in addition he 
continued as am assistant to the Deputy 
Minister of Labour and handiled special ‘duties 
for the Labour Department at Halifax. 


During the month of 
Administration November 2,844 ex-senrvice 
of Post-Discharge men and women of this 
Re-establishment war received benefits under 
Order ithe Post-Discharge Re- 

establishment Order ac- 
cording to ‘an announcement by the Honour- 
able Iam Mackenzie, Minister of Veterans’ 
Affairs. (Under this Order maintenance grants 
are paid to veterans who are taking vocational 
training or higher education, who are un- 
employed because no suitable work is avail- 
able, who are awaiting returns from a farm 
or business venture or who are temporarily 
incapacitated through casual illness. The 
grants are on the basis of $60 monthly 
for a single man and $80 per month for a 
man and his wife during training and con- 
tinuation of education, with appnopriate al- 
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lowances for dependents, and $50 and $70 
respectively for the other three categories.) 

The total receiving benefits during Novem- 
ber was the highest yet recorded, and showed 
an increase of more than 1,000 over the 
September total of 1,810. 

Also during November, 15,487 jobs were 
found for veterans of this and the first Great 
War, an increase of nearly 2,500 over the 
number of veterans placed in employment 
through National Selective Service in Septem- 
ber. Of these 11,930 went to ex-service men 
and women of this war. 

The figure on placements is considerably in 
excess of discharges from all three services 
during the month, indicating that National 
Selective Service, in co-operation with the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs is much 
more than keeping pace with discharges, the 
Minister reported. 

Of the 2,844 weterans im receipt of benefits 
during the month, 425 received payment while 
seeking suitable employment although only 
283 of these were still receiving benefits at 
the end:of November. <A total of 78 received 
payments while temporarily incapacitated and: 
288 were receiving assistance while awaiting 
returns from a farm or business venture on 
their own account. There were 464 ex- 
service personnel receiving grants while taking 
university or professional training at the end 
of the month, an increase of 370 over Septem- 
ber figures, and 1,687 grants were being paid 
to former members of the forces taking vo- 
cational training. This training figure re- 
presents an increase of 541 over two months 
ago. 
The total amount expended under the Post- 
Discharge Re-establishment Order during 
November was $152,756.27 as compared with 
$88,246.51 for September. Of this total almost 
$120,000.00 was expended to ex-service men 
and women who, by vocational training or 
higher education, are preparing to re-establish 
themselves more firmly in industrial or pro- 
fessional fields. 


A brochure covering a 
Report of study of socialized health 
Saskatchewan services in Sasatchewan 


Health Services was issued recently in 
Survey Commissionpamphlet form by the 

Minister of Public Health 
of that province. The study was made under 
the direction of Dr. Henry E. Sigerest, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Medicine at the 
Johns Hopkins University, late last summer. 


Dr. Sigerest was assisted by a “Health 
Services Survey Commission” of five members, 
representative of the medical, dental and 
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nursing professions and hospitalization experts 
of the province. The Commission conducted 
hearings in a number of cities and towns 
throughout Saskatchewan and over 80 briefs 
were received from interested organizations, 
including health bodies, urban and _ rural 
municipalities, hospital board professional 
groups, trade unions and agricultural organiza- 
tions. The hearings were concluded on 
October 5 and the brochure was issued by the 
Minister later in that month. 


Some of the more important recommenda- 
tions for immediate action follow: 


(1) Establishment of a Saskatchewan 
Health Services Planning Commission whose 
immediate tasks would be: 

(a) To determine the cost of the various 

services recommended. 

(6) To outline the boundaries of the Health 
Districts in consultation with other 
Departments of the Government. 

(ec) To work out in detail the needs of one or 
two sample districts, to determine the 
services required to satisfy these needs, 
and their costs. 

(d) To make an inventory of those muni- 
cipalities and L.I.D.’s which at present 
have no medical service whatsoever and 
to determine what action has to be taken 
to relieve them, without delay. 

(e) To study a scheme of compulsory health 
insurance for the population of the eight 
cities. 

(f) To assist the Government in planning 
whatever services are being considered 
at the moment. 


(2) To select as soon as feasible, qualified 
young medical graduates for post graduate 
study, notably in the fields of public health, 
psychiatry and cancer control. 

(3) To select qualified registered nurses for 
post-graduate training in midwifery. 

(4) To build a home for mental defectives. 

(5) To lay plans for extension of the 
Medical School and for the construction of a 
university hospital. 

(6) To lay plans for the hospitalization and 
pre- and post-natal care of maternity cases. 

(7) To provide from public funds for com- 
plete medical services to old age pensioners, 
widows and orphans and to persons suffering 
from mental diseases and venereal diseases. 

(8) To establish, as soon as feasible, dental 
school clinics in the cities, and travelling 
dental clinics in the rural districts. 


The Health Services Act has already 
authorized the appointment of a Health 
Services Planning Commission to function 
along the lines suggested by Dr. Sigerest and 
his committee of experts (L.G., Dec., 1944, 
p. 1546). 


An “Interim Report on 
Post-war Reconstruction” 
recently issued by _ the 
British Trades Union Con- 
gress sets out the basic 
direction of trade union policy in Britain for 
the post-war period. The three main objects 
of the Congress are described as: (1) improv- 
ing wages, hours, and conditions of work; 
(2) assuring full employment, meaning that 
there should be “always more vacant jobs 
than there are unemployed men”, and that 
these jobs should be “on terms and conditions 
not less favourable than those negotiated by 
the unions”; (3) extending workers’ control 
over industry. 

To achieve these objectives the report 
advocates a system of control over the whole 
of economic life. It takes the position that 
such controls are inevitable, but the kind 
of controls and who will exercise them are the 
problems that must be studied and solved. 
It suggests three broad types of control for 
post-war British industry: 

(1) Public ownership in certain industries, 
such as fuel and power, transportation, and 
iron and steel; 

(2) Control over certain strategic points in 
the economy, such as the utilization of natural 
resources, the location of industry and general 
physical planning, foreign trade amd certain 
phases of the monetary system; 

(3) Controls over the private section of 
industry. Equitable compensation is suggest- 
ed for acquired private industries which would 
be operated by public corporations. 

The report emphasizes the importance of 
the control of investments and then, indirect- 
ly, the control of physical resources. It is 
claimed that the variations from time to time 
in the amounts invested in building new 
capital equipment afte the immediate cause 
of trade cycle depressions. The report ad- 
vocates making the Bank of England into 
a public authority under a responsible Minis- 
ter and a Governor appointed by the Gowern- 
ment. Further, it suggests the setting up of 
a National Inivestahent Board with full powers 
to survey all industrial planning and lending. 
It would license investment and would en- 
courage new developments, to meet the most 
ungent needs first, so as to keep up the total 
national spending. 

In connection with controls over private 
industry stress is laid upon the need for pro- 
tection against anti-social practices and it is 
proposed to keep strong price controls. 

The setting up of Industrial Boards compos- 
ed equally of employers and workers—the 
latter being appointed by the trade unions— 
with a chairman appointed by the Govern- 


Post-war 
policy of 
British unions 
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ment, is also advocated. These would be res- 
ponsible for general planning in industry, the 
standardization of research, joint marketing 
and purchasing, pooling of transport, arrange- 
ment of common credit and insurance services, 
etc. These Industrial Boards would have 
Regional Boards under them. The general 
principle aimed at throughout is that “the 
work-people and the public as a whole should 
participate in the determination of their 
economic destinies.” 

Quite apart from these administrative con- 
trols there would be the regular trade union 
negotiating machinery and joint production 
committees with equal management and labour 
representation. However, it is indicated that 
if effictent controls are established, compul- 
sory arbitration or direction of labour will 
not be necessary and that the unions will 
be willing to avoid wage and employment 
policies which might hinder efforts to provide 
sufficient jobs. 


Leisure time and its profit- 
able use in the post-war 
years has been engaging the 
attention of the trade union 
movement in Great Britain. 
A memorandum submitted 
by the National Council of Labour Colleges 
to the General Council of the British Trade 
Union Congress indicates something of labour’s 
attitude towards, and its plans for utilizing 
this important factor in post-war social life. 

At the outset, the memorandum asserts 
that “the use to which workers put their 
leisure time is of special importance to the 
labour movement. One reason for that is 
that labour’s success depends largely on the 
number of members who are willing to under- 
take voluntary work for the movement. <A 
willingness to work, however, is not sufficient 
if the maximum of effective service is to be 
rendered. The quality of the work . , 
depends upon the educational equipment at 
each voluntary worker, and that . . . depends 
materially on the amount of time he He willing 
to spend, or has spent, in educating himself 
for service in the labour movement.” 

It is asserted that, “the primary interest 
of the trade union movement in the worker’s 
leisure 1s to ensure that he devotes some of 
it to the working class movement,” in order 
that labour may play a bigger part, “not only 
in the economic and the political, but in the 
social aspects of this life and that of his 
family.” 

Warning is given of what is termed, “the 
danger of irresponsible citizenship,’ which 
assumes that it is “the business of the State, 
or the local authorities, or the trade unions 


British labour 

plans effective 
use of post-war 
leisure time 
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to provide extensive facilities for amusement 
on a mass scale.” It is suggested that it is 
the prime duty of “the trade union and labour 
movement to stress the point that mere recrea- 
tion must take a very secondary place to 
work and social responsibilities.” However, 
recreation is not overlooked. Attractive meet- 
ing and reading rooms are urged for use 
for both business and social purposes. Sound 
pictures are advocated for recreation and 
education, hostels for week-end schools and 
the development of youth organizations in 
the trade union movement. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST Q 


It is concluded, that any scheme promoted 
by labour for the use of leisure time should 
have for its main object the directing of 
“the intelligence and the emotions of its 
membership to the end of shaping a new and 
democratic social order which will make full 
use of the vast productive machinery now 
available, while at the same time preserving 
for the individual man and woman those 
essential democratic rights that can so easily 
disappear in an age of largescale planning 
and highly complicated organization.” 


Escape Periods in Maintenance-of-Membership Agreements 


N article in the December issue of the 

Monthly Labour Review, US. Depart- 
ment of Labour, deals with the effect on 
union membership of “escape periods” in 
renewed maintenance-of-membership agree- 
ments. 

Under a maintenance-of-membership clause 
in a union agreement, members of a trade 
union are required to retain their membership 
for the duration of the contract on penalty 
of losing their jobs. The US. National War 
Labour Board has generally ordered that be- 
fore such an agreement takes effect, a 15-day 
“escape period” must be provided, during 
which union members may resign their 
membership if they so desire. When a union 
agreement comes up for renewal at the end 
of a year or more, a second escape period 
must be allowed, according to Board policy. 
(L.G., 1943, p. 1328.) 

In a survey conducted by the U.S. Bureau 
of Labour Statistics to determine the effect 
of this second escape period on union 
membership, 21 plants were visited having a 
total reported union membership of about 
75,000. It was found that only 395 workers, 
or about one-half of one per cent had made 
use of the escape period to resign from the 
union. 

In no case did resignations exceed 6 per 
cent of the total union membership at the 
time of the award, and in only three cases 
did resignations exceed 1 per cent of the 
union membership. In seven cases no resigna- 
tions were reported. 

“In the majority of instances the reasons 
given by union officials to account for the 
resignations were based on personal and petty 
grievances”, the article states. “In one case, 
resignations were prompted by the desire of 
some of the members to seek affiliation with 
another union which was conducting an 
organizing campaign. In one other case, it 
was stated that internal union friction and 
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poor administration were responsible for a 
number of resignations. Promotions to super- 
visory positions outside the bargaining unit 
accounted for some withdrawals. Encourage- 
ment from supervisors was cited in two 
instances as responsible for resignations.” 

Information was not available to determine 
whether resignations were primarily those of 
delinquents or of union members in good 
standing. Delinquents were required by the 
Board to pay up back dues before they could 
resign, in certain cases. 

Commenting on the attitudes of manage- 
ment and unions, the article states: 

“Without exception, management represent- 
atives supported the inclusion of an escape 
period at the beginning of each maintenance- 
of-membership agreement, as a matter of 
principle; namely, to permit their employees 
to exercise the democratic right of free choice. 
The unions, with but two exceptions, were 
opposed to a second (or, for that matter, any) 
escape period. In one of the exceptions, a 
very small plant, 100 per cent organized, the 
local union president stated that the escape 
period served as a test and proof of the 
union’s strength—in a sense, a vote of 
confidence—and he was willing to have an 
escape period at any time. In the other case 
the union representative expressed no opposi- 
tion to the escape period, because no resigna- 
tions had occurred during either of the escape 
periods. 

“The objection to a second escape period 
most frequently voiced by the union officials 
was that it is, or could be, a threat to the 
union’s security either through the organized 
opposition of a rival union or anti-union 
pressure exerted by the company. Also, union 
representatives argued that a second escape 
period allowed a person to drop his member- 
ship after he had taken advantage of the 
benefits gained by the union during both the 
old and new contracts.” 


Labour and the War Effort - 


Manpower Shortages in War Industry 


Radio Address by Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Hratierelh 
and Director of National Selective Service 


[8 a radio address on January 6, Mr. Arthur 
MacNamara, Director of National Selective 
Service, called attention to manpower shortages 
in certain key industries. 

“Only: a. national disaster,” he said, “could 
result from the belief that, because a few work- 
ers are laid off here and there, or because a 
report states that no further supplies of a par- 
ticular item are required, the battle of produc- 
tion is ended.” 

He declared that “with the vast and com- 
plicated production organization which this war 
makes necessary, it is inevitable that here and 
there we will catch up on production. We may 
even over-reach ourselves sometimes.” But 
labour shortages still continued in specific 
cases. ; 

He stated that perhaps two thousand men 
and women were needed for the rubber tire 
factories in order that Canada might do its 
share in answering an appeal from General 
Eisenhower for one million heavy military 
tires for war vehicles, by producing this year 
200,000 more tires. 

“The rubber tire factories in Canada, located 
around Toronto, Hamilton and Kitchener, are 
equipped with machines and materials to in- 
crease their output to meet Canada’s new 
quota,” he said, “provided additional workers 
are forthcoming—provided Selective Service 
makes good on the pledge I have made to find 
the men and women they are looking for. 
~ “On behalf of the employees, their union 
officials have agreed to co-operate to increase 
production in so far as workers already in the 
plants are concerned. It remains for Selective 
Service, therefore, to find additional workers, 
perhaps two thousand men and women, to be 
placed in the plants so that the new high quota 
will be fully met. 

“Fixperience in rubber tire building on the 
part of new workers is helpful, but not strictly 
necessary. Any able-bodied man or woman 
can be trained to do some operation in a fairly 
short time. This training will be given to new 
employees. 

“Men or women, especially those who have 
bad experience in rubber factories are urged 
to apply for this work.” 
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(In connection with production needs in the 
tire industry a conference was held in Toronto 
on Friday, December 29, of national and 
regional representatives of National Selective 
Service, the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, and the United Rubber Workers of 
America.) 

Referring to shortages in other industries, 
Mr. MacNamara appealed to all workers in 
essential industry to “do their share by working 
every) day they are required—by agreeing to 
work overtime when necessary—and by pro- 
ducing the maximum while on the job.” 

Continuing, he said: “Although many farm- 
ers, who are not needed in their home districts 
for agriculture in the winter, have made excel- 
lent response to our appeal to’ work in the 
woods and ‘other top priority jobs, there is a 
shortage of men for work in the woods all 
across Canada—from British Columbia across 
the Prairies, through Ontario and Quebec, and 
down to the Maritimes. For logging and the 
pulp cutting industries, Selective Service is still 
trying to find thousands of workers. 

“While relying mainly on the help of men 
from the farms, care is being taken not to use 
any men off the farms—off dairy and stock 
farms whose absence would cut down farm 
production during the winter months. 

“Men are required for metal mining in British 
Columbia and Quebec, and Quebec also needs 
additional manpower in the leather working 
industry. 

“The textile industries in Ontario and Quebec 
are calling for workers, chiefly for women. 
The necessity of turning out sufficient textiles 
so that our Armed Forces, both here and over- 
seas, will be well supplied; so that our women 
and children, and, indeed, the men, will have 
the clothing necessary to face the Canadian 
climate, is a necessity about which there can 
be no argument.” 

Mr. MacNamara declared: 

“The airy hopes for a quick termination of 
the war, the unwarranted optimism of a short 
time ago have gone. Instead we are faced with 
the imperative demand to spur production, to 
increase the output of war materials and to do 
so with all haste. 
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“Very large new orders are being arranged, 
some accepted and some in the negotiation 
stage, for large quantities of supplies and 
equipment for United States use including guns, 
gun barrels, gun ammunition, small arms am- 
munition, range finders, and many other items. 

“Changes in design are the orders of the 
day, and draftsmen, toolmakers and tool- 
designers are in urgent demand for many of 
the war plants. 

“High priority industries all across Canada 
are badly in need of skilled men and many of 
them are still in need of unskilled or partially 
skilled men and women to enable them to meet 
their quota of demanded output.” 

Mr. MacNamara said that late in De- 
cember the Employment Service had about one 
hundred thousand vacancies for men and 
women in a great variety of occupations. Three- 
quarters of these jobs were in high priority 
industries. 

“T urge men or women who can undertake 
employment to contact our employment offices 
and discuss employment possibilities,” he said. 
“If your services are not needed in your im- 
mediate district a transfer could be arranged 
to a district where workers are in demand.’ 

In conclusion Mr. MacNamara declared: 

“Canadian men and women have served with 
distinction, not only in the battle of produc- 
tion, but on many and scattered battle fronts, 
and we are proud of the great achievements of 
those in uniform. 


“We have built over three hundred 10,000- 
ton ships since the beginning of the war, be- 
sides thousands of smaller craft, and they have 
carried the products of our farms and fac- 
tories across the Atlantic, protected by sailors 
of the Royal Canadian Navy, in Canadian 
built corvettes and other warships. 

“Canada has built and manned the largest 
air training plan the world has ever seen, and 
our airmen have proven second to none in 
courage and flying ability. 


“Maintaining the reputation it gained in the 
last war, our Army has performed brilliantly 
in Sicily, Italy, France, Belgium and Holland. 
Back of them has served another army, more 
than two million strong—an army of men and 
women, young and old. Their uniforms are 
smocks and overalls—their weapons ploughs 
and binders, picks and shovels, hammers and 
axes. Their campaigns were fought in the 
fields, in the factories, in the offices, mines and 
forests, and in the shipyards. 

“Never before in the history; of the nation 
has Canada been so completely mobilized in 
one common effort. Victory may be in sight, 
but this is no time to slacken our effort. 

“In conclusion let me say that I am confident 
that Canadians will do as they have done 
before—meet the need for continued and in- 
creased effort and increase production so that 
the horrors of war may be more speedily 
ended.” 


Canada’s War Production Record 


A REVIEW of Canada’s war production 

record was given by the Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply, Hon. C. D. Howe, in a 
message issued at the New Year. 

According to the Minister’s statement Can- 
ada enters 1945 with war output still close to 
its peak. Total physical volume of war pro- 
duction for 1944 is almost equal to the all- 
time high of 1948. Cutbacks of some items, 
such as cargo ships, guns and small arms, have 
been compensated for by increased production 
of other items such as mechanical transport, 
instruments, and signals equipment. 

According to Mr. Howe, there is no im- 
mediate prospect of any substantial over-all 
cutback for at least three months, and in some 
items, particularly certain types of ammuni- 
tion, the output will be stepped up sharply in 
1945. 

Although over-all production volume has 
been maintained, improved manufacturing 
methods coupled with virtual completion of 
all war construction, have meant a drop in 
expenditure. During 1944 the Munitions and 


Supply Department spent nearly $8,000,000 a 
day for shells, ships, guns, fighting vehicles, 
planes and other war supplies. This is approx- 
imately $1,000,000 per day less than the 1944 
expenditure, and $1,000,000 per day more thar 
was spent in 1942, when Canadian war pro- 
duction was just hitting its stride. Expendi 
tures in 1941 and 1940 ran to about $3,500,000 
and $1,500,000 per day respectively. 

Since the beginning of the war, the Muni- 
tions and Supply Department alone has 
made commitments totalling more than 
$10,255,000,000, or not far short of a $1,000 
Victory Bond for every man, woman and 
child in the country. 

Largely because of this enormous war pro- 
duction, and because about four-fifths of her 
foreign trade is of a wholly wartime character, 
Canada now ranks as the second greatest ex- 
porting nation in the world. During 1944 she 
exported about $3,000,000,000 worth of items 
of all kinds, of which about three-quarters 
were declared as war materials. Approx- 
imately the same as that of 1943, this figure 
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is two and a half times greater than in any 
year of the first Great War, and three times 
greater than in 1989. 

To make these achievements possible, the 
output of raw .materials had to be increased 
greatly. Among the United Nations this 
country is to-day the third largest producer 
of timber and the fourth largest producer of 
steel, and is at or near the top in the output 
of nickel, asbestos, platinum, radium, gold, 
aluminum, mercury, molybdenum, copper, zinc, 
lead, silver, arsenic, and magnesium. 

For the first time in her history, Canada is 
producing synthetic rubber, mercury, mag- 
nesium ingots, tin, tungsten, chrome concen- 
trates, aviation gasoline blending agents, 
optical glass, various chemicals, and new types 
of plywoods, plastics, textiles, paints and lac- 
quers. ‘For the first time also, she is making 
many types of complicated machine tools. 

Even more startling have been the advances 
in the production of finished products. With 
some minor exceptions, before this war Can- 
ada was producing no defence equipment. 
- To-day the list of items, ranging from mili- 
tary locomotives to pistol bullets, from 
destroyers to lfebelts, runs to many hundreds. 
For the first time in history, this country is 
making artillery units, both large and small; 
filled, complete rounds of heavy projectiles; 
Lancasters, Mosquitos, and other large air- 
craft; Algerines, frigates, and other fair-size 
warships; radar and other intricate elec- 
trical and signals apparatus; military pre- 
cision instruments; armoured vehicles, super- 
explosives, self-propelled guns, and a wide 
range of other equipments, components, and 
supplies. 

Of war products useful to the civilian, Can- 
ada also is making for the first. time a 
Canadian-developed “dry” ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer, new types of dehydrated foods, 
surgical and dental instruments, telescopes 
and other optical instruments, sulfa drugs, 
penicillin and other pharmaceuticals, and hun- 
dreds of other new items and items fonmerly 
imported. 

Generally speaking, in volume the Cana- 
dian war output has been outstripped by that 
of the United States, the U.SS.R., and the 
United Kingdom. But in timeliness, variety, 
newness and quality it has constituted a major 
factor in the Allied swing from desperate 
defence to victorious attack. Indeed, it is 
possible that without it in the earlier days 
of the war the United Nations might have 
been defeated. 

From Canadian shipyards have _ been 
launched, to the end of 1944, in excess of 
1,000 ships, including some 380 frigates, 
corvettes and minesweepers, more than 280 
Fairmiles, motor torpedo boats, war tugs, and 
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other ships, and some 360 cargo ships and 
tankers. 

From the automotive plants have come 
some 700,000 units of mechanical transport, 
and from these and other plants .more than 
45,000 armoured fighting vehicles, including 
self-propelled guns and tanks. Apart from 
motorcycles and tanks, these 745,000 vehicles, 
costing more than $2,100,000,000, are enough 
to equip the whole German army. 

Canada also has produced nearly 15,000 
planes, more than 1,400,000 machine guns and 
other small arms, more than 50,000 complete 
artillery units, approximately 1,500,000 tons 
of war chemicals and _ explosives, about 
$18,000,000 worth of rail, equipment, loco- 
motives, and freight cars, and in excess of 
$450,000,000 worth of radar, signals apparatus, 
electrical devices, and instruments, including 
devices requiring the finest of optical glass. 

On top of this, Canada has made in excess 
of 110,000,000 heavy projectiles, which is 
enough to destroy or damage every dwelling 
in Axis-held Europe. Of small arms ammuni- 
tion, the cumulative total now _ reaches 
4,200,000,000 or enough to fire two bullets into 
every living person in the world. And in 
addition, Canada has produced ‘hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of clothing, personal 
equipment, office, mess and barrack equip- 
ment, beds and _ bedding, photographic 
supplies, medical and dental stores, and other 
articles needed for the armed services. 

To make these war supplies has called for 
prodigious quantities of raw materials. 
Canada is so rich in these raw materials that 
she produces not only for herself but also for 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
other United Nations. 

Since the war began, Canada has felled and 
fashioned about 25,000,000,000 board feet of 
lumber, or enough to build about 2,400,000 
houses. In 1944 alone this country produced 
upwards of 4,700,000,000 board feet, of which 
about 43 per cent was exported. In the 
full five years of war, steel output has been. 
an estimated 11,982,000 long tons of ingots, 
or more than enough to build a double-track 
railway around the world. The 1944 output 
was about 2,560,000 tons as against 2,543,771 
in 1948. 

In terms of the Allied war effort, and 
excluding USS.R. production, Canada ‘has 
contributed 85 per cent of the combined 
nickel output of the United Nations; 20 per 
cent of the zinc output; 14 per cent of the 
copper output; 19 per cent of the lead out- 
put; 78 per cent of the asbestos output; and 
35 per cent of the aluminum output. In addi- 
tion, Canada turns out substantial quantities 
of alloying metals, of incalculable importance 
to the war production of the United Nations. 
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With total production of about 85,000,000 
pounds, the Government synthetic rubber 
plant near Sarnia, Ontario, in operation for 
the past 15 months, has supplied all Canadian 
needs plus enough for some exports. The 
output of electric power also has reached new 
heights. 

Only 30 per cent of the Canadian war pro- 
duction is delivered to Canadian forces at 
home and abroad. The remainder goes to 
the United Kingdom, the United States, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist. Republics, Australia, 
New Zealand, India, the Union of South 
Africa, China, France, and other United 
Nations. Much of it has been shipped under 
the Mutual Aid Act. 


Taste IJ—ToTaL CANADIAN MUNITIONS 


PRODUCTION 
To Oct 31/44 To Dec. 31/44 
; (Agua), (Estimated) 
10,000 ton ships* ..... 303 314 
4,700 ton ships ...... 26 31 
3, 600 ton tankers . 6 6 
Tugs Din din tht BE ow ee 2 160 182 
Frigates, Corvettes, 
and Minesweepers 4 349 368 
Fairmi'e patrol boats. 88 88 
Motor Boats ........ 24 24 
52 foot ramped, powered 
eargo lighters ..... 1,593 1,616 
Special base and other 
vessels over 100 feet 19 22 
Small craft with power 505 543 
72 foot Minca barges. 924 1,045 
Small craft without 
power .odi. ie. ene 3,687 3,725 
Service aircraft ..... 4,504 4,771 
Advanced trainer 
plates Hires, St. eet 5,924 6,260 
Elementary trainer 
DIAMOR access on had’ 3,686 3,686 
LE te A A 3,640 3,640 
Self-propelled gun 
Mounts avis, $e 2,075 2,175 
Garriers.'.. Hastie . os 29,213 30,881 
Other armoured vehicles 8,134 9,242 
Mechanical transport . 682,569 707,103 


Locomotives for export 
(From Jan. 1, 1943) 151 151 
Rai'way cars for export 


From Jan, 1, 1943) 2,267 2,671 
Communications equip- 

MeCVCULAT QO QE, $329,800,000 $336,000,000 
TRELTUMENLS ss. os ove $116,100,000 $120,000,000 
Machine guns and 

Machine carbines .. 371,091 379,920 
Rifles and small arms 1,021,785 1,046,760 
Gn VDarrela, (8. ede 66,719 67,221 
Gun carriages or 

mountings ......... 39,769 39,928 
Small arms ammunition 

(including fused cali- 

bres up to 1 inch; in 

billions of rounds). 4-] 4-2 
Pyrotechnics—units .. 2,537,680 3,556,337 
Heavy ammunition— 

Shells, empty ..... 64,863,844 65,397,000 

Shells, filled ....... 54,910,271 57,112,000 

Cartridge cases, 

BIL OEY esac ss © cuted 123,519,481 125,809,000 

Cartridge cases, 

Gl Od. if) cal ida kes 58,262,720 61,711,200 


* These and other shipbuilding figures shown in this 
table are deliveries; hence the totals are lower than 
the launching totals. 
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Heavy ammunition—(Con. 
Bombs and other 


projectiles, empty. 40,549,330 42,231,000 
Bombs and other pro- 
jectiles, filled ..... 28,886,028 30,843,000 
Fuses, primers, etc., 
empty the ais 169,820,561 179,993,000 
Chemicals and explos- 
ives, short tons ... 1,481,024 1,500,000 


TABLE II—GErNERAL PURCHASING SToRES 
Estimated Value of Orders Placed on All 








Accounts 
(in millions of PS ed 
As of As of 

Description of Stores Oct.31, 1944 Dec. 31, 1944 
Kod) {i4 Jase ee) 230 242 
Clo th imia yew...) eyed pals «tas 400 412 
Personal Equipment.. 40 41 
Kitchen and Dining 

Room Equipment .. 17 17 
Office Furniture and 

Bgquipmenti....-. +s 8 9 
Beds and Bedding ... 37 37 
Tents and other 

Canvas Goods .... 7 7 
Barrack Stores ..... 14 15 
Sanitary Supplies .... 10 11 
Dockyard Stores .... 42 44 
Medicai and Dental 

PA OROT seuvatsiaty souls + 20 21 
Hype togrenhic Equip- 

PEO ty ama ee eas 5 5 
Pashia and Paint Sup- 

lies iw acit senteatsvag 2 6 7 
Gasoline, Oil and Fuel 225° 230 
Machinery Wek OY OFT: v2 73 
Small’ Tools) Wtls oes 31 31 
Lae Ware iw. sivwin den yi ae 15 
Fire pene Equip- 

rn tre VN oy aa wt 14 15 
ieee and Building 

eID ITCS) u's sob ass. 56 57 
Electrical Equipment. . 175 178 

1,423 1,467 


TABLE IJ J—CapitaAL COMMITMENTS 
Estimated Value as at October 31, 1944 
(in millions of dollars) 
1. Government-Owned Industrial 


Facilities. 
A. Crown plants— 
Crown Operated ....... 65 
B. Crown Companies— 
Crown Operated .:..... 115 
C. Crown Plants— 
Privately Operated ....  - 450 
D. In Privately Owned 
| ORE gigantea eli seepage gr a pin 160 790 


2. Defence Construction 
(Includes Wartime Housing Lid.) 
PAST OUsINe IY. 9 aide FOOLS 80 
B. Barracks, Hangars, ete. 417 
C. gannetts and Runways, 


AR on igeedins de EL oe: AP yer prs dtc| 52 
ola and Other 
a Worksv4o. «i 83); 552. | 632 
Grand. Total i. «2.6: 1,422 
NotTrE— 


1. Departmental financial commitments for 
industrial expansion are now in the process 
of revision by the Accounting Branch and 
therefore, the estimates shown are necessarily 
tentative. 

2. Estimates for Defence Construction may 
be revised as a result of the drastic curtail- 
ment ot the Air Training Plan. 
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War Effort of Great Britain 


Government White Paper Describes Mobilization of Resources 


HE extent to which Great Britain’s re- 

sources have been mobilized for war during 
the last five years is indicated in a recently 
issued White Paper, entitled Statistics Relating 
to the War Effort of the United Kingdom. 


Manpower 


Since 1939 the number of men and women 
in the Armed Services or in industrial employ- 
ment! has risen from 184 to 22 millions, an 
increase of nearly one-fifth. 

“The scale of mobilization of manpower 
achieved has been far greater than was attained 
in the last war,” the Paper states. “The num- 
ber of men and women in the Services or in 
industrial employment reached its highest level 
towards the end of 1943, by which time labour 
was fully mobilized. Since then the number in 
the Services or in industrial employment would 
have been maintained but for the loss of men 
who became casualties or were invalided out 
of the Services and were unfit to take up indus- 
trial employment, and of women leaving in- 
dustry for domestic reasons.” 


Recruitment 

Total mobilization of manpower has been 
achieved mainly by compulsory measures, the 
Paper points out. The compulsory enlistment 
of men into the Services was begun before the 
outbreak of war, and of women in December, 
1941. 

For industry, recruitment was largely on a 
voluntary) basis until 1941, when compulsory 
registration for employment was introduced by 
the Registration for Employment Order, 1941. 
Ten million men born in the years 1892 to 1926 
and 11-6 million women born in the years 
1893 to 1926 have been, registered for either 
military. service or industrial employment. In 
addition there have been registrations of per- 
sons with special skill, such as coal miners and 
shipbuilders. 


Mobilization of Men 

Including the number killed, missing, taken 
prisoner, or released on medical and other 
grounds, the total number of men who have 
served or are serving in the Armed Forces of 
the United Kingdom is over 54 million. ' Fifty- 
- seven per cent of all men between the ages of 
- 18 and 40 served or are still serving in the 
Armed Forces. The other men in these age 
groups have been retained in industry because 

1 Men aged 14-64; women aged 14-59. Two women 


working part-time are counted as equivalent to one 
full-time worker. 


of special skill, particularly in making muni- 
tions, or because they were unfit for service in 
the Armed Forces. 

In addition to those serving in the Armed 
Forces, a large number of men have been 
needed for whole-time Civil Defence, consist~- 
ing of National Fire Service, A:R.P. Services, 
Casualty Services, Regular and Auxiliary 
Police. At the height of enemy air attacks in 
1941 the number was 324,000; since then it has 
been reduced to 225,000 in June, 1944, 


Mobilization of Women 

In its account of the contribution of women 
to the war effort, the Paper reveals that an 
increase of 24 million in the employment of 
women aged: 14-59 has occurred since 1939 (or, 
counting each woman working part-time separ- 
ately, an increase of nearly 23 millions). Those 
not working “consist mainly of girls at school 
and of married women with domestic responsi- 
bilities such as the care of young children and 
of invalids, and housekeeping for men and 
women engaged directly in the war effort.” 

Almost a million women are doing part-time 
work in industry and 350,000 are doing part- 
time Civil Defence Work. Large numbers of 
married women are members of the Women’s 
Voluntary Services and many perform 48 hours 
a month Fire Guard duties in addition to 
industrial work. 

The Paper points out that a great number 
of those who have taken up employment 
during the war are married women who are 
doing industrial work in addition to their 
domestic duties. Of those already employed, 
large numbers have transferred from less essen- 
tial industries to munitions work and other 
war employment. Many have been drafted 
into this work. Others in civilian industry have 
replaced men and women who have been with- 
drawn from this work. 


Casualties 

Casualties suffered by the Armed Forces up 
to the beginning of September, 1944, numbered 
563,000, including 176,000 killed, 38,000 missing, 
194,000 wounded, and 155,000 prisoners of war. 
Among merchant seamen 30,000 had been 
killed and: 4,000 interned. 

The number of civilians killed or injured 
and detained in hospital was 186,000, of whom 


57,000 were killed, including 7,000 children and 


24,000 women. 
Production 


Monthly output of munitions in the United 
Kingdom in the first half of 1944 was about 
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six times as great as at the outbreak of war. 
These supplies have gone to equip the Fighting 
Services of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire and the Allied Forces dependent on 
Britain for supplies, to provide “substantial 
assistance” to Russia, and to assist other Allies. 

The production of some of the principal 
items is shown in table II. 

“Of the total supply of munitions produced 
by, or made available to, the British Common- 
wealth and Empire since the beginning of the 
war, it is estimated that about seven-tenths 
has been produced in the United Kingdom 
while about one-tenth has come from other 
Empire countries—making about four-fifths 
from British Commonwealth and Empire 
sources,’ the Paper states. “The remaining 
one-fifth of the Empire supplies has come from 
the United States. Of this total American 
contribution nearly four-fifths has taken the 
form of Lend Lease and the remainder the 
form of British cash purchases. These figures 
relate only to the over-all production of muni- 
tions and merchant vessels. They dio not take 
into account work performed on the construc- 
tion of aerodromes and military bases nor the 
provision of food and raw materials. All ship- 
ping services, as distinct from construction of 
merchant vessels, have been excluded.” 


Trade 


The Paper describes the drastic curtailment 
. of imports necessitated by the shipping situa- 
tion. In 1942 imports were less than half the 
pre-war average and were confined to muni- 
tions and essentials. Imports of food were cut 
by one-half. Exports had to be maintained 
during the first two years of the war in order 
to pay for essential imports; but since 1941 
assistance received from the United States and 
Canada under Lend-Lease and Mutual Aid has 
relieved Britain of the necessity of paying for 
imports in this way, and the quantity of com- 
mercial exports has fallen to only 29 per cent 
of the 1938 level. 


Civilian Consumption 


It is estimated that the quantity of all goods 
and services purchased by consumers has fallen 
by 21 per cent since 1988. This does not take 
full account of deterioration in quality. The 
main cuts were made in the first two years of 
war. 


Food 

Meat and bacon, butter, margarine and cook- 
ing fats, cheese, tea, sugar and preserves are 
rationed; distribution of eggs and milk is con- 
trolled in order to ensure preferential supplies 
to priority classes of consumers and the equit- 
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able sharing of the remainder; canned goods 
and many other foods (such as dried fruit, 
breakfast cereals, rice, biscuits) are rationed on 
a points system; chocolate and sugar confec- 
tionery are on a separate personal points sys- 
tem; fish, though not rationed, is scarce; 
supplies of fruit have dropped by one-half. 
During the war the United Kingdom has had 
to depend mainly on supplies from the home 
crop of fruit except for oranges; in conse- 
quence, during considerable periods of the year, 
fresh fruit is very scarce. Potatoes, other 
vegetables and bread are the only staple food- 
stuffs in unrestricted supply. Generally speak- 
ing, persons in the United Kingdom have in- 
creased their consumption of bulky andi starchy 
foods, and are eating less meat, fats and sugar. 
The total consumption of milk and cheese has 
been increased. 

The nutritive value of the country’s total 
food supplies had fallen slightly between 1938 
and 1943 but rationing and other measures 
have tended to reduce the inequalities in food 
consumption which existed before the war. 


Other Consumers’ Goods 


Clothes rationing was introduced in 1941 and 
the present ration provides adults with about 
one-half of the average pre-war consumption. 
The Paper states that the ration is “barely 
adequate to cover even the minimum require- 
ments of adults and has brought about a con- 
siderable deterioration in the state of their 
wardrobes,” 

Expenditure on furniture, furnishings and 
household textiles has been reduced to about 
one-fifth of peace-time levels, and to one-third 
in the case of hardware. 

The production of many articles such as 
motor-cars, refrigerators, planos, vacuum- 
cleaners, lawn-mowers and aluminium hollow- 
ware has been completely suspended from 1942 
or earlier, while the production of cutlery, wire- 
less sets and valves, bicycles, watches and 
fountain-pens has been drastically curtailed. 
Newly produced furniture may be supplied 
only against permits to persons setting up 
house (such as newly married persons or people 
who have been bombed-out), and to parents 
needing a bed for a growing child. 


Housing 

During the war there has been an almost 
complete ban on the erection of new houses 
and facilities for repair and maintenance work 
to existing houses have been severely curtailed. 

Out of about 13 milliom houses in the United 
Kingdom at the outbreak of war, 4:5 millions 
have been damaged by enemy action. Of 
these, 202,000 have been totally destroyed or 
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damaged beyond repair. A substantial number 
of those seriously damaged are still uninhabit- 
able, and the great majority have not yet been 
fully repaired. 

Finance 

Central Government expenditure has risen 
from £1,013 million in 1938 to £5,782 million 
in 1948. Almost the whole of this increase is 
accounted for by war expenditure, the Paper 
states. 

In 1943, fifty per cent of expenditure was 
provided by taxation and other Government 
revenue. Rates of taxation have been very 
greatly increased. Before the war less than one 
million manual wage-earners were liable to in- 
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come tax and they paid £3 million; in 1943-44 
the number had increased to 7 million and 
they paid £200 million. Other taxes are also 
much higher. 

Overseas assets to the value‘ of £1,065 million 
have been sold, and the United Kingdom has 
incurred liabilities abroad amounting to over 
£2,300 million. 


Difficulty of Living Conditions 


The Paper points out that in studying these 
statistics it should be remembered that the 
vast re-organization of the British economy 
which the figures show has been carried through 


TABLE I—MOBILIZATION OF MANPOWER IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1939-1944 


(in thousands) 


— 1939 1941 1944 
ale— 
Total Male Population! aged 14-64.............0..ccc cece ceeeceees 16,010 15,977 15,910 
APMC Forces! 0° CR OMe ee Mees et cha kph be wie dis 477 3,271. 4,502 
Mono.etigie Civsl eterna an 0 ey Re edd inl 80 324 225 
Industry— 
Munitions industries (engineering, shipbuilding, metals, air- 
craft and vehicles, explosives, etc.)..........c.eececceeess 2,600 3,140 3,210 
Principal basic industries and services (agriculture, mining, 
government transport, shipping, public utilities, food 
FABUULADCUITG) ofc c cis co's Cpe cig eee « so Sees ae one eto 4,688 4,264 4,059 
Other industries and services (building, textiles, clothing, 
distribution, civilian sOrvViCes)) <ylii.ifbeiaw sss «+ dew d a vars wens 5,798 4,116 2,900 
Unemployed 202 fin Poe weer ty cote one ie ve ca fs eo cha Cee. 1,043 158 71 
Remainder (schoolboys, students, invalids—including war inva- 
HGS; TORMVECU Ds. tag sa tote cue CUI RTs tein 0s care aE eee eee 1,324 704 943 
Female— 
Total Female Population aged 14-59............... ccc ccc eeeeeeeee 16, 040 16,030 16,020 ~ 
PEDRO “LAT COR ant cote tenets sie eR an Ratha. soe coat ete oboe cae 5 iets « 103 467 
Whormtime Civil Defence: kn. ee ee oe oe cs als te te 59 56 
Industry— 
Moanitions MAUsUrIGs he see CRE Eh wok ass «0+ ose ape 506 1,100 1,851 
Principal basic industries and services.............cccceeeeees 852 1,269 1,644 
Other industries and services. . os. o6 ook cops a oe vo ddh ROR ee ONE 3,479 3,479 3, 102 
Mimemployeds LOL Baim OCT Ae Petes TO . wa de ee 302 - 146 . 31 
Remainder? (mainly housewives; also domestic servants)......... 10,901 9,874 8,869 








1 These figures exclude prisoners and missing. 


2 About 900,000 women doing part-time work are counted half inden ‘‘Remainder’’ and half in the appro- 


priate industrial group. 
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in particularly difficult living and working con- 
ditions. For five years men and women have 
lived and worked under complete black-out. 
Family life has been broken up, not only by 
the withdrawal of men and women to the 
Services, but by evacuation and billeting. Pro- 
duction has been made more difficult by the 
dispersal of factories to frustrate the air attacks 
of the enemy and by the need for training new 
labour to unaccustomed tasks. There have 
been two long periods when work was carried 
on under constant and severe air attacks. Since 
1940, 14 million men have given their limited 
spare time, after long hours of work, for duty 
in the Home Guard. Most other adult male 
civilians and many women have performed 
part-time Civil Defence and Fire Guard duties 
out of working hours. 
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TABLE II—PRODUCTION OF MUNITIONS 
BY THE UNITED KINGDOM, SEPTEM- 
BER, 1939 to JUNE, 1944 


Naval Vessels Number 
Major naval vessels ............ 722 
Mosquito naval craft .......... 1,386 
Other naval vessels ............ 3,636 

round Munitions 
Field, medium and heavy artillery 

equipments ES a eer 12.512 
Heavy anti-aircraft equipments .. 6,294 
Light anti-aircraft equipments .. 15,324 
Machine guns and sub-machine 

AE UTES Wha D dhobteiys Berl ee any ees 3,729,921 
PELC Rie cule Seine Uiitiaeishe hanet canailor so 2,001,949 
EAD oars eee ee ale oS chee 6.5 25,116 
Wheeled vehicles for the Services 919,111 

Aircraft 
(otal sirenatt :sihinstl.sisuededlt.: 102,609 
Heavy, Dom DOF: cis! suo. saad, forsee: auene 10,018 
Medium and light bombers ..... 17,702 
IGM UCLE Sree ste ce tes eee wee a 38,025 


Messages to Labour in the New Year 


oak. Year’s messages pertaining to labour 
in Canada were issued during the 
holiday season by the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, ‘Mr. Percy 
Bengough, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Mr. A. R. 
Mosher, President of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, and Mr. Alfred Charpentier, 
President of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. 


Minister of Labour 


The Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, issued the following message: 

“Tt am glad of another opportunity of 
extending my best wishes for the New Year 
to the workers of Canada. 

“All classes, in all branches of activity, have 
resolutely maintained the home front in 
the past year while our fighting men have 
been winning battles overseas for our cause. 
However, while battles have been won, the 
war has not yet been won. 

“In our great war plants, on our farms, in 
our shipyards, on our railway systems, local 
transportation systems, in the mines, the 
woods, the mills, in the smallest shops—in 
fact everywhere the wheels turn for victory, 
the record of production of goods andi services 
has excelled any year in the history of the 
Dominion. Combined, this has been’ an effec- 
tive contribution toward winning the war. 

“T do not forget also that those fighting 
overseas largely are the sons and brothers 
of our working people, that from the workers 
have come huge sums collected for our 
war loans and generous subscriptions for our 
war charities. 


“As we cross the threshold of the New 
Year there will, I know, be the same deter- 
mination to carry on with our tasks. We had 
hoped 1944 would see the end of the war 
in Kurope. That has not materialized. The 
enemy has been pushed out of much of the 
territory he has occupied for years but re- 
cently has shown evidence of reserve strength 
indicating very forcibly that none of us can 
relax in our efforts, and Japan remains to 
be beaten. 

“So to all the workers wherever they may 
be, I wish them the compliments of the 
Season and let’s keep going at top speed.” 


Mr. Percy Bengough 


In extending New Year’s greetings to the 
people of Canada, Mr. Percy R. Bengough, 
President of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, reiterated the decision of the 
Congress that there should be ‘no strikes or 
stoppages of production in wartime”. He 
‘urged that ‘governments, employers and 
workers must not falter in keeping this need 
continually in mind”, as delays in produc- 
tion “can be terribly costly in increased 
casualty lists and in giving the enemy more 
time for developing his defence.” 

“When peace is declared”, he asserted, “we 
must be prepared to devote the same ingenuity 
for constructive purposes as we have been 
compelled to use for destructive purposes.” 
He continued, “We must plan, organize and 
work for the establishment of a lasting peace, 
and for a democracy in which all people can 
live in a world rid of fear, a world in which 
all able to work can have full employment, 
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with a standard of living allowing comfortable 
homes . . efficient treatment for sickness 
and full protection for the aged.” 

Mr. Bengough extended the deepest sym- 
pathy of labour “to those in many homes 
that are saddened by the loss of dear ones,” 
and added “We must determine to do ail in 
our power to see that these sacrifices and 
expended efforts have not been in vain... 
With such thoughts in mind we extend to 
all our best wishes and our best work for 
victory and the coming year.” 


Mr. A. R. Mosher 


Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the Can- 
- adian Congress of Labour, in his New Year’s 
message, reviewed the achievements on the 
war fronts in 1944 and pointed out the “in- 
creasingly larger part” that Canada is playing 
in the international sphere, as well as the 
“heavier responsibilities” which must be faced 
in the year ahead. 

He asserted that “every agency which can 
promote national unity and consequently 
greater unanimity among the people of Can- 
ada with respect to national ideals and ob- 
jective is extremely valuable at this time.” 
He pointed out the importance of the un- 
precedented growth of the labour movement 
in recent times and its significance as a 
factor in the attainment of these ideals. 
“What organized labour wants to do, in co- 
operation with all other forward-looking 
elements in the nation, is to make the ‘econo- 
mic system function in such a way as to 
provide employment and incomes for all, 
and the highest standard of living which can 
be attained.” He contended that “whatever 
stands in the way of this is contrary to the 
national well-being and should be eliminated 
as quickly as possible.” Mr. Mosher claimed 
that the objectives of labour in the past have 
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been “too limited in their scope.” While not 


relinquishing labour’s efforts to obtain ade- 


quate wages and better working conditions, 
Jabour must now deal with governments as 
well as with employers, be asserted. 

“The. New Year will bring fresh opportu- 
nities for progress toward the fulfilment of 
national ideals of peace, security and well- 
being. If the organizations and institutions 
representing varied interests in Canada are 
willing to get together in a spirit of co- 
operation and goodwill, and undertake to 
carry through a program of legislative and 
economic reconstruction, no objective is im- 
possible of attainment.” On the other hand 
“if each one struggles selfishly for his own 
interests, nothing can save the country from 
disaster,” Mr. Mosher stated. 


Mr. Alfred Charpentier 


Mr. Alfred Charpentier, President of the 
Canadian’ and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, Inc., in his New Year’s message, direct- 
ed particularly to the workers of the Province 
of Quebec, expressed the hope that 1945 
will witness the end of the war, the coming 
of a durable peace and the dawn of a new 
era throughout the world. “May this war,” 
he said, “which after five years, now shows 
signs of an early conclusion, bring about the 
death of totalitarianism and, what is far more 
important, the rebirth of true Christian de- 
mocracy.” 

Mr. Charpentier voiced the hope that 
women and children who are working in 
wartime will, when the manpower problem 
is less acute, at the close of the war, return 
to their homes and home-making. Men, 
rather than women and children, should be 
employed in the performance of labour that is 
ordinarily done by men in times of peace, he 
claimed. 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Conference 
Review of 1944 Program—Problems of Post-War Period 


CONFERENCE of Provincial Directors 

of the Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Program and of the Regional Agricultural Em- 
ployment Advisers of National Selective Ser- 
vice was held at Ottawa, December 4-8, 1944.1 
It was called by the Federal Department of 
Labour for the purpose of reviewing farm 
labour activities during the year, considering 
the program for 1945, discussing probable 
changes in the transition and post-war periods 
and the kind of organization necessary to meet 
them. (The conference was held the same 
week as the Dominion-Provincial Conference 
on Agricultural Production so that farm labour 
officials could attend some of its sessions.) 

Mr. MacNamara welcomed the delegates and 
commended the work which had been accom- 
plished through Dominion-Provincial co-opera- 
tion. He declared that the operation of the 
Farm Labour Agreements provided a practical 
demonstration of getting things done when con- 
stitutional difficulties might have impeded 
progress. 

Provincial Reports 


Reports of those attending the conference 
showed that the farm labour situation had been 
difficult but that by the full utilization of 
labour available, crops had been harvested. 


The harvesting of the Maritime potato and 
apple crops was made possible by the use of 
soldiers on farm duty. One hundred and 
eighty-five of these were employed on Prince 
Edward Island, 740 in Nova Scotia and a 
large number in New Brunswick. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-five airmen were employed on 
the same basis in Nova Scotia. In the last 
named province an Agricultural Committee 
considered all applications for farm leaves, to 
ensure that men would be effectively employed. 


Placements of farm workers were made in 
Quebec with the help of the Quebec Farm 
Labour Supply Bureau operated under the 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements 
and 949 local Agricultural Committees. These 
Committees made approximately 15,000 place- 
ments and the two Farm Labour Bureau Offices 
3,500. The Province had the services of 4,500 
men on farm leave. One thousand one hundred 
and fifty-nine harvesters were sent to the 
Prairie Provinces and 1,036 men, women and 
students to Maine for potato picking. 

The Dominion-Provincial organization in 
Ontario known as the Ontario Farm Service 

1 Minutes of the Conference in mimeographed form, 


may be obtained by applying to the Agricultural 
Pivision of N.S.S., Ottawa. 
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Force placed about 10,000 students on farms 
and in Farm Service Force Camps during the 
summer, Farm Commando Groups in 101 
centres organized from 30 to 40 thousand 
people for temporary help in agriculture. 
Through the Agricultural Representatives and 
Local Selective Service Offices, 801 Prairie farm 
workers were allocated to farmers on a county 
quota basis for haying and early harvesting. In 
August and-September, 4,166 workers, who 
could be spared from Ontario farms, were re- 
cruited to help with Prairie harvesting. Hight 
hundred and fifty-six soldiers were detailed on 
farm duty for work in the tobacco growing 
districts. Help was received from 2,209 soldiers, 
445 airmen and 220 sailors on farm leave. A 
prisoner-of-war camp was established at Chat- 
ham for 300 men for sugar beet work. Japanese 
and conscientious objectors were also used. 


The Prairie Provinces recruited a number of 
farm workers for grain handling at the head 
of the lakes in the spring and over 800 to help 
on Ontario farms from June to August. The 
most important farm labour problem in the 
Prairies was to obtain help to take off the 
harvest. 


In Manitoba over 600 Indians from the 
Northern Reserve were recruited for harvesting. 
In addition 545 soldiers on farm duty, 254 
sailors and 1,029 Eastern harvesters from 
Quebec and Ontario, as well as additional help 
from soldiers and airmen on farm leave aug- 
mented the supply of harvest help. Some 
3,780 harvesters were sent to Saskatchewan. 
Eight hundred men were detailed to farm duty 
and a substantial number of Army, Navy, and 
Air Force personnel assisted with harvesting. 
Two hostels were established in Saskatchewan 
to accommodate the 200 prisoners-of-war who 
helped with stooking and threshirg. As outside 
harvest help, Alberta received 1,584 harvesters 
directly from Ontario and Quebec and another 
700 Eastern men who moved on from Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan early in October. 
Three hundred and twenty-two soldiers on 
farm duty and 312 sailors as well as other 
Army and Air Force men on leave helped with 
the harvest. Schools were closed from July 
15 to October 2 to make students available for 
harvesting and food processing. One thousand 
one hundred prisoners of war were employed 
in agriculture, of whom 340 were on indi- 
vidual farms at Brooks and Strathmore while 
the remainder were employed on a day to 
day basis from the prison camp and hostels at 
Lethbridge. 
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British Columbia is giving considerable at- 
tention to the placement of workers from towns 
and cities as temporary help to farmers. On 
the whole more reliance is being placed on 
providing transportation rather than estab- 
lishing hostels for these workers. About half 
of the 310 girls who came from Saskatchewan 
and Alberta for fruit picking were placed in 
hostels which were established. In co-opera- 
tion with Selective Service 27,000 farm place- 
ments involving 19,000 individuals were made 
during the year. A number of Japanese and 
about 2,000 Doukhobors were employed in 
fruit picking in the Okanagan Valley. 


Seasonal Labour Supply 


Representatives of both railways attended 
a session of the conference and considerable 
attention was given to methods for more 
effectively handling large-scale movements of 
farm workers. It was requested that arrange- 
ments be made whereby all provinces might 
recelve a special rate for intra-provincial 
transportation of farm workers. 

‘Officials of the Department of National 
Defence stated that the army had made no 
change in its policy with regard to the grant- 
ing of different types of farm leave. However, 
there was a strong possibility that a reduced 
number of men would be available for farm 
work in 1945 as a large number of those 
available in 1944 would be in training or over- 
seas. It was pointed out to the conference that 
in future any soldiers detailed for labour 
duty including work on farms could only 
receive their regular pay and allowances. 


United States Farm Labour Program 


A brief review of the United States Farm 
Labour Program was given by representatives 
of the War Food Administration, US.D.A. 
who attended one of the sessions, It was 
estimated that eight and one-half million 
people were required during the winter to 
operate the 6,000,000 farms in United States 
and twelve and one-half million during the 
summer months. Three-quarters of the addi- 
tional requirements of an estimated 4,000,000 in 
the summer are met by members of the 
farmer’s own family working in the fields. 
The remainder must be secured from outside 
sources. Labour is supplied so far as possible 


within each state, but when it becomes neces-' 


sary to recruit labour elsewhere the Division 
of Labour, War Food Administration, is res- 
ponsible for the recruitment and distribution. 


In such cases no placements are made without. 


individual contacts with the farmers. In 1944, 
70,000 workers for farms were brought in from 
Mexico, 17,000 from Jamaica, 5,000 from the 
Bahamas, and 1,000 from the Barbados for 
seasonal work and 1,000 from Newfoundland 
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for year ’round dairy farm work in the New 
England States. Approximately 75,000 prison- 
ers-of-war were employed in agriculture. About 
14,000 farm workers were moved from crop 
failure areas, but no success has attended 
efforts to move men from marginal farms. 
No steps have been taken towards directing 
army rejects, 


Year ’Round Labour Supply 


Considerable attention was given to the more 
effective direction of rejects and men on post- 
ponement, It was pointed out that in one of 
the provinces stress is being laid on requiring 
increased production rather than transferring 
men to more productive: farms. Efforts to 
transfer rejects had not been successful due to 
differences in interpreting “essential employ- 
ment” and the number of steps necessary before 
a final decision can be reached, A committee 
was appointed to draft recommendations to be 
submitted to the Director of National Selective 
Service regarding a more effective direction of 
rejects. The following recommendations were 
made and received the unanimous consent of 
the delegates present. 


1. The definition of a reject should be clari- 
fied to apply to all persons rejected from 
military service pursuant to call under 
NRMA. 


2. Authority for determining essentiality 
should be vested in Regional Agricultural 
Advisers. 


3. The word “agriculture” should be added to 
Section 210B of the regulations. 


4. Enforcement procedure should be speeded 
up by the deletion of several of the steps 
presently required. 


Conscientious objectors were considered to be 
a source of help particularly in the western 
provinces. There are a total of 9,329 post- 
poned conscientious objectors, 80 per cent of 
whom are employed in agriculture of whom 
about 5,000 are under contract. 


Considerable numbers of farm workers who 
could be spared from agriculture are now 
being directed to other essential work, particu- 
larly in logging and pulpwood operations. 
Appeals over the radio and in farm papers 
were helpful as was the letter to farmers from 
the Minister of Labour and the Director of 
National Selective Service, encouraging men to 
take employment in other essential industries, 
if they could be spared from their farms 
during the winter. The most effective means 
of obtaining this type of labour was through 
personal contact by either Selective Service 
officials, provincial fieldmen or company 
representatives. 
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Representatives of the Information Division 
of the Department of Labour and the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation were present-to 
take part in the discussion on publicity, In 
discussing the effectiveness of the Department’s 
advertisments appealing to people to help on 
farms the general consensus was that appeals 
issued locally could be better timed to meet 
specific needs. Dominion advertisements might 
be issued early in the season as a general 
appeal, News-clips at theatres were considered 
effective if shown at the right time. 


Farm Labour Problems in Transitional and 
Post-War Periods 


It was suggested that a gradual relaxation of 
Selective Service Controls would probably take 
place during the transition period commencing 
with the defeat of Germany. Controls were 
designed to meet shortages of labour, but when 
supply became more plentiful the need for con- 
trol would diminish. An order designed to sta- 
bilize farm manpower had been one of the first 
steps taken by Selective Service, and it was 
generally recognized that this stabilization 
order must be continued as long as there is an 
over-all shortage of farm labour, It might be 
necessary during the transition period for 
Selective Service to assist in seeing that not 


too many workers are obliged to make agri-- 


culture their means of existence. The necessity 
of obtaining a complete registration of farm 
workers as a prerequisite to Unemployment 
Insurance was noted and some of the practical 
difficulties mentioned. 

The clause in the Selective Service Regula- 
tions which permits farm workers to accept 
non-agricultural employment outside of an 
urban centre of 5,000 population for a period 
of 60 days without a permit came up 
for discussion. Several of the representatives 
maintained that this clause provided the larg- 
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est loop-hole for men leaving agriculture, A 
resolution was passed urging that the clause 
be deleted and that farm workers be obliged in 
every case to obtain permits to work in other 
industries. 

Some fear was expressed that agriculture 
might become a dumping ground for labour in 
the transitional and post-war periods, The 
trend is toward fewer workers with greater 
skills to meet the labour requirements on farms. 
It was pointed out that farm settlement pro- 
jects have not been too successful owing to 
a lack of experience and interest on the part 
of those settled. 

Projects for training city workers as farm 
help have met with disappointing results. 
Organized training courses are more suitable 
for those with some background of farm labour | 
experience, 

In discussing labour costs as a factor in the 
farm business it was emphasized that more 
attention would have to be given to the 
efficient use of help employed on farms. 

The feeling was generally expressed that the 
Farm Labour Agreements should be continued 
so long as there is a general shortage of farm 
labour. As the farm labour situation becomes 
less difficult it may not be necessary to 
continue permanent farm labour divisions in 
each province or have provincial agricultural 
fieldmen devote such a large proportion of 
time to farm labour problems. It was suggest- 
ed that farm labour administration become a 
function of the branch of the Provincial De- 
partment of Agriculture in which the agri- 
cultural fieldmen operate. 

If it is found after the war that Farm 
Labour Agreements are not needed to deal 
with the farm labour problem during each 
month of the year, joint arrangements should 
at least be continued to meet labour shortages 
during periods of peak demand such as har- 
vesting. 


Industrial Music in Australia 


Government Reports Indicate Successful Use of Music in Factories 


Mestc in industry has been successfully 
introduced in Australian factories, and 
is favoured by government authorities, accord- 
ing to information received recently from the 
Australian Department of Labour and National 
Service, dealing with investigations conducted 
by the Industrial Welfare Division and the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission. 

‘Sound equipment for broadcasting music has 
been installed by a considerable number of 
plants, some of which use their own records, 
some the radio, and some a combination of 
both. For the duration of the war the 
Australasian Performing Rights Association 
“have waived the usual licence fee. This 
applies both to factories that.formerly paid a 
licence fee and to factories that have recently 
installed sound equipment.” 


Report of Industrial Welfare Division 


As a result of inquiries made by the Indus- 
trial Welfare Division, it is revealed that 
while much information at present available 
on this subject is indefinite, the following 
conclusions are well-established :— 

(a) A great majority of employees are in 

favour of music. 

(6) Most employers are favourable either on 
specific or general grounds. - 

(c) Music has some value in the alleviation 
of monotony and fatigue. 

(d) Both employees and employers claim 
that its use results in a general improve- 
ment of morale. 

It is clear, however, the report states, that 
circumstances, requirements and conditions are 
varied, not only in different industries, but 
also in factories in the same industry. This 
Division has in consequence declared itself in 
favour of the principle of music in industry, 
but proposes individual investigation into type 
of work, work conditions, sex and age group- 
ings, and so on. The Division has agreed’ to 
make recommendations, after investigation, on 
applications to the Directorate of Radio and 
Signal Supplies for permission to install equip- 
ment for broadcasting, music. 

Because amplifying equipment is in very 
short supply, recommendations will only be 
made in favour of firms which can show that 
efforts have been made to improve standards 
in other directions as, for example, lighting, 
ventilation, sanitation and techniques of per- 
sonnel management. Instruction will also be 
given to ensure that the managements of such 


firms understand what is known about the 
most suitable music for varying conditions of 
work and the most suitable times for playing 
it. It is felt that, as a result of the investiga- 
tions involved, more definite data may be 
collected on certain aspects of music in indus- 
try and that eventually, the Division may be 
able to make more specific recommendations 
about matters which are still debatable. 


Results of Investigation by A.B.C. 


The Australian Broadcasting Commission 
reguarly broadcasts selected musical programs 
for people in industry. These programs, 
known as “Music While You Work” are 
broadcast three times daily from Monday to 
Friday, at 9.00-9.30 am.; 10.45-11.15 am.; 
3.30-4.00 p.m.; and on Saturday at 10.45- 


11.15 a.m., and 3.30-4.00 p.m. 
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During 1948, an officer of the A.B.C. made 
an investigation of “music while you work” in 
25 Sydney factories. These factories pre- 
sented a reasonable cross-section of the indus- 
tries, and included aircraft, boot and shoe 
manufactures, canvas goods, electrical equip- 
ment, food production, heavy steel, laundries, 
munitions, paper manufactures, radio and 
accessories, soap works, textiles and tobacco. 
In the 25 factories there was a ‘total of 
approximately 25,000 workers employed. It 
was found that 18 used’ music; of these 5 
broadcast their own records only, and 13 used 
radio programs. In one large textile factory 
nearly 300 loud-speakers were used; in the 
noisy weaving mills 4 speakers were arranged 
to each square of twenty feet. 

Although this investigation was made prin- 
cipally to measure the popularity of the 
A.B.C’s “Music While You Work” sessions, 
certain significant facts emerged which have a 
general application to the use of music in 
industry. It was found that the A.B.C. 
programs were more popular than those of 
commercial stations because they were not 
interrupted by announcements and advertis- 
ing, and, less definitely, because there was a 
better selection of music. The times of the 
broadcasts were considered well-chosen; exec- 
utives claimed that at these times “production 
lag” had been most noticeable. However, only 
two companies considered that any actual in- 
crease in production had resulted from the 
introduction of music, and these had no 
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systematic evidence to support the belief. 
Where records were used, it was found that 
programs chosen by the combined vote of the 
operatives were more satisfactory than those 
chosen by individual employees in turn. 

It was found that “popular music” was most 
generally favoured by the operatives. The 
investigator’s approximation on a percentage 
basis was:— 


Per 
cent 
Popularvoeatists’ Pag PL) Wey, 50 
Populavehitiirasic 4: .ehsed. faust vie 45 
Miscellaneous (Hawaiian music, waltzes, 
Musical COMEMY, cObC. one oie anes ola7o,s 000-0 
Amongst executives the approximation 
was :— 
Per 
cent 
Familiar, smooth and rhythmic dance 
music (preferably non-vocal)........ 
TOU LALO MOCAIG 5 Cie Bihe a eats gi ag a dws Sel 15 
Marches and medleys................ 5 


Miscellaneous (Hawaiian, waltzes, etc.) 5 

There was almost complete unanimity on 

dislikes in music—classical, “hot? swing, 
ballads. 

This investigation, the report states, was 
not wide enough to be truly representative, 
nor was it designed to uncover any evidence 
as to reduction of fatigue or increase in pro- 
duction. There were 10,000-15,000 people 
employed in the 18 factories using music 
which were surveyed. With these limitations 
the conclusions which may be _ established 
are :— 

(I) That both employees and executives 
agree on the value of music in reliev- 
ing monotony and improving morale; 

(II) That popular modern dance music and 
popular vocal music are most favoured 
for broadcasting in factories. 

The A.B.C. also sent a circular question- 
naire to many of the principal factories in 
Australia, and the results of this largely agreed 
with the findings of the survey. 


Music at an Australian Ammunition Factory 

On February 22, 1942, a paging system was 
installed in an ammunition factory. It was 
‘intended originally to use the system for 
paging only, but representations were made to 
the management and permission was granted 
to broadcast music throughout the factory 
areas. 

Paging operators are on duty 24 hours of 
the day, working three shifts with the factory, 
the report states. Music is relayed through- 
out the area (with the exception of the main 
office) by a system of loud speakers fitted in 
various parts of the shops. One of the 
big disadvantages of the present system is 
the lack of volume control—the same volume 
is used over the whole area and is too loud 
for some shops and not loud enough for 
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others. However, the system is being over- 
hauled and several additions are being made 
whereby the operator will be able to control 
the volume in each shop separately. 

Music is played for half-hourly periods 
during each shift and operators must adhere 
to set times and programs. 

The program time-table is as follows:— 


Morning Shift 


8.30 am. — 9.00 a.m. 
9.50 a.m. — 10.20 a.m. 
L180) 9.10.9). F200), a.m. 


12.45 pm. — 1.15 p.m. 
2.30 p.m.-— 3.00 p.m. 
Afternoon Shift 
4.45 pm. — 56.15 pm 
6.00 pm. — 6.30 p.m 
8.45 p.m. — 9.30 p.m. 
10.30 p.m. — 11.00 pm 


Night Shift 
11.15 pm. — 11.45 p.m. 


12.45 am. — 1.15 a.m. 
2.00 am. — 2.30 a.m. 
3.30 am. — 4.00 am. 
4.45 am. — 5.15 am. 
6.15 am. — 6.45 a.m. 


Paging operators make up their own pro- 
grams according to set instructions and have 
them checked each week by a Welfare Officer. 
Relayed programs and times are checked also 
by a Welfare Officer, a switch and speaker 
having been installed in the welfare office for 
this purpose. 

At the request of employees some of the 
programs coincide with the tea breaks, as they 
“like to hear the music without the noise of 
the machines.” 

Music is also played slightly more frequently 
on the night shift to help to combat the 
effects of fatigue, boredom, etc. 

Both records and wireless programs are 
broadcast. Six records at a time can be placed 
on the turntable which automatically changes 
them as each record finishes. 

Radio programs such as “Lest we forget”, 
“Choice of the people”, “Myer Musicale”, 
etc., are used, and it is the duty of the paging 
operator to monitor them and see that no 
speeches or advertising matter go over. 

A comprehensive record library has gradu- 
ally been built up. Orchestral, ight orches- 
tral, dance vocal, popular tunes, songs and 
waltzes, light classics and musical comedy 
numbers, predominate. Sopranos do not relay 
well so most vocal numbers are male, or 
female voices in the lower registers. Very 
slow waltzes, rhumbas and hot music are 
avoided. Crooners are found to have a detri- 
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mental effect on production (operatives get 
working to their rhythm). 

That music is appreciated by the workers 
is shown by requests to have certain numbers 
played or a certain program relayed. Many 
have brought their own records to be played. 
These are permitted after being “censored” by 
the welfare officer responsible for the programs. 


Report of Welfare Officers at an Australian 
Explosive Factory 


A report made by welfare officers recom- 
mending the introduction of music at an 
Australian explosive factory brings up a 
number of points and makes practical sugges- 
tions regarding the problems that need to be 
considered whem such a project is undertaken. 


The report is as follows:— 


Value: 


Recent concensus of opinion is that music 
aids production in the following ways:— 


(I) It relieves monotony which 
fatigue. 

(II) It provides a type of psychological 
satisfaction that replaces to a large 
extent such other human outlets as 
conversation. 


(III) It is a good-will builder. 

(LV) It supplies rhythm which helps the 
worker in the execution of monotonous 
work. 


causes 


General: 


The following factors should be considered 
when planning the installation of music in the 
factory :— 


(I) The type of work performed. 
(II) The noise of the shop. 
(III) The age group and other characteristics 
of the operatives, including their sex. 
(IV) The length of work-spells. 


In the case of this factory no one scheme 
would be completely satisfactory for all shops 
because of variations of the above factors in 
each shop. Independent shop control in the 


matter of volume, tone and selection is 
necessary if the best results are to be 
obtained. 
Programs: 


While independent control is greatly desired, 
it is possible, however, to schedule programs 
which would be satisfactory for the majority 
of shops. 


One of the chief problems associated with 
the playing of music in the factory is the 
scheduling of programs. Experience has shown 
that music soon loses its effectiveness if it is 
played continually and that the best results 
are obtained from four or five half-hourly 
sessions throughout each work-spell. 


Recorded Music: 

Where a gramophone pick-up is installed 
it is possible to make full use of recorded 
music. In such cases it would be necessary 
to roster operators to cover all shifts. Oper- 
ators would be responsible for the selection of 
records, the maintenance of the record library 
and the drawing up of the programs. 

These duties could be performed under the 
supervision of the Welfare Section which has 
had experience in such matters. A system of 
regular exchange of records with other 
factories could also be introduced. 


Points in the Selection of Records: 
(I) Avoid unfamiliar tunes which tend to 
distract and disturb. 
(II) Avoid “hot” music or music that is too 
thickly scored. 


(III) Avoid musie with much tone level, 
variation and accentuation. 


(IV) Avoid very pronounced rhythm—e.g. 
slow waltzes, rhumbas. 


Points in Arranging Programs: 
(I) Band music is well suited to very noisy 
shops. 


(II) Vocal numbers are usually unsuitable 
excepting for quiet, monotonous work. 

(III) Martial music is most suitable for 
early morning programs to assist in 
the “warming up” process. 

(IV) Variation—the key to success. 


Radio and Factory Programs Combined: 


The most satisfactory arrangement would be 
a blended combination of recorded and radio 
programs, thereby obtaining the advantage of 
the variety of music at the radio stations’ 
disposal in conjunction with specially selected 
programs of the factory’s recordings. 

In conclusion it must be remembered that 
music in the factory is still in the experi- 
mental stage and it is largely by trial and 
error that a scheme can be perfected for the 
particular factory. 

At all times it is advisable to welcome 
suggestions from the employees themselves 
and to conduct a questionnaire several weeks | 
after the scheme has been in operation. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


URING the month of December, the 
National War Labour Board issued 
decisions in the following cases:— 
. British Columbia Electric Railway Company, 
Limited, and Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees. of America (Division 134), The 
Brotherhood . of Locomotive Engineers and 
The Order of Railway Conductors. 
Dominion Paper Box Company, Limited: 
and Alex, Donaldson. 
Reliance Industries, Limited. 
Phillips Electrical Works, Limited (Brock- 
ville). 
Messrs. Weiller and 
Limited (Saskatoon) . 
The Boot and Shoe Manufacturers of the 
Province of Quebec and La Federation Nation- 
ale du Cuir et de la Chaussure du Canada, 
Inc., and The Boot and ype Workers’ Union 
(A. F. of L.) 
Dominion Engineering Works, Limited, Lon- 
gueuil and Lachine Plants and Lodges 1596- 


Williams Company, 


1660 of the International Association of 
Machinists. 
Parke, Davis and Company and the Can- 


adian Pharmaceutical and Chemical Employees’ 
Union (C.C.L.). 

The John Ritchie Company, Limited (Que- 
bec) and Union Protectrice des Travailleurs 
en Chaussures de Québec, Inc. 


Re: 


J.C. Malone and Company. 


The Continental Paper Products, Limited 
and Le Syndicat National des Travailleurs de 
Industrie du papier faconne d’East Angus, 
Inc. 

Lever Brothers, Limited and International 
Chemical Workers’ Union, Local 23623, A.F. 
of L, 

B.C. Electric Railway Company, Limited 
and Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America. 

British Columbia Packers, Limited, Canadian 
Fishing Company, Limited, Nelson Brothers 
Fishery, Limited, Nootka-Banfield Company, 
Limited, and Fish Cannery, Reduction Plant 
and Allied Workers’ Federal Union No. 89. 

Anglo-British Columbia Packing Company, 
Limited, British Columbia Packers Limited, 
Canadian Fishing Company Limited, Nelson 
Brothers Fisheries Limited, Nootka-Banfield 
Company, Limited, J. H. Todd and Sons Lim- 
ited, Johnston Fishing Packing Company Lim- 
ited, North Shore Packing Company Limited, 
and Fish Cannery, Reduction Plant and Allied 
Workers’ Federal Union No. 89 and United 
Fishermen’s Federal Union No. 44. 

Famous Players Canadian Corporation and 
Motion Picture Projectionists’ Union, Local 
302, (Calgary). 


British Columbia Electric Railway Company, Limited and Amalga- 


mated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (Division 134), The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and The Order of 
Railway Conductors 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Association 
for leave to appeal from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for British 
Columbia dated December 23, 1948, on an 
application made by the Engineers and the 
Conductors to extend the provisions of their 
agreement. The latter two organizations 
oppose the appeal, while the Company takes 
a neutral attitude in the contest. . 

The Company operates an interurban 
system divided into 4 geographical districts, 
three of which are concerned in this appeal. 
The employees in District 1 are represented 
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by the Association, while the employees in 
Districts 2 and 3 are represented by the 
Brotherhood of Engineers and Order of Con- 
ductors who have a joint agreement with the 
Company. 


A certain amount of freight moves across 
the boundaries of the 3 districts and to handle 
this type of freight, the practice for many 
years has been to use pro-rated crews made 
up of employees from the 3 districts. The 
past. practice for all members of pro-rated 
crews was that wage rates and working con- 
ditions were those provided in the agreement 
covering the district in which the work was 
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being performed. By the decision now under 
appeal, the rates and conditions of the 
engineers’ and conductors’ agreement will 
prevail for employees of districts 2 and 3 
for all work performed by them on any part 
of the system. 

It is the view of the Board that, in the 
circumstances of this case, the nature of the 
applicant’s interest in the Regional Board’s 
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decisfon is not such as to give it status, 
within the terms of what was section 11 (4) 
of this Board’s by-laws and is now séction 11 
of P.C. 93884, to carry an appeal from the 
decision. We fail to see how the wages of 
any employees covered by the Association’s 
agreement can be said to have been affected 
by the decision, and we think the application 
should be denied. December 1, 1944. 


Re: Dominion Paper Box Company, Limited and Alex. Donaldson 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from 
the Finding of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Quebec, dated February 29, 1944, 
as follows:— 


And therefore finds that you have made an 
infraction to the law, consequently it is 
expected that this matter will be settled 
immediately and that within eight days you 
will inform this Board that it has been done. 

If within a delay of eight days no reply 
is received from your firm this matter wiil 
have to be referred to the National War 
Labour Board. 


Donaldson, a salesman for the appellant 
Company, had been in their employ for 
several years prior to 1942. He was paid on 
& commission basis, plus certain additional 
expenses for car allowance, etc. In the main, 
all other salesmen, until 1941, were also paid 
on a straight commission basis. Some time 
prior to November 15, 1941, when P.C. 8253 
came into effect, and due to the uncertainties 
of the situation as to the supply of paper 
boxes for civilian consumption, and owing to 
controls, the Company desiring to suitably 
provide for its sales’ force, decided to alter 
its commission payment plan. There is con- 
siderable evidence to indicate that with the 
majority of the salesmen this new plan had 
been put into effect prior to November 15, 


1941; and that while Donaldson had been 
made aware that: his contract for 1942 would 
be changed, complete details were not given 
him until February 9, 1942. If such were the 
case, the Company may have established a 
new range of rates prior to November 15, 
1941. The new plan provided a fixed weekly 
salary plus a much reduced rate of commis- 
sion. ; 

In August, 1942, Donaldson wrote the 
Regional War Labour Board for Quebec, and 
following correspondence with him, without 
any notification to the Company, Donaldson 
was advised by the Board on March 12, 1943, 
that his commission arrangement should not 
have been changed. On February 29, 1944, 
the Board, without having notified the Com- 
pany that Donaldson had made any applica- 
tion, made its Finding above referred to. 
Following written protest by the Company, 
the Board gave leave to appeal in April, 1944. 

We are of the opinion that the powers of 
the Board should not be used in the manner 
indicated, nor as a debt collection agency. 
We decline, under the circumstances, to make 
a ruling as to whether the provisions of the 
Order have been complied with or to recom- 
mend’ prosecution. 

The Order of the Regional Board will, 
therefore, be vacated. 

December 5, 1944. 


Re: Reliance Industries Limited 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


The Board is of’ opinion that this appeal 
must be dismissed. The employer having 
stated that under the circumstances he had 
agreed to the increase in principle, and not 
having indicated any inability to pay, the 
employer then should find the means of 
putting into effect the increase. 

Mr. Eldon asked that the National Board 
clarify the clause in the finding and direction 
of the Regional Board which reads as follows: 
“Where employees engaged on the night shift 


are required to work overtime such premium 
shall not apply to overtime hours worked.” 
Mr. Lizotte agreed that this clause required 
clarification; in fact the difficulty in making 
effective this clause as phrased had resulted 
in 'the employer’s objection to complying with 
the entire finding and direction. It is the 
opinion of this Board that the clause com- 
plained of should be modified to read, “Where 
employees engaged on the night shift are 
required to work overtime, such premium shall 
not be added to the base ordinary time rate 
for the purpose of computing overtime.” 


November 21, 1944. 
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Re: Phillips Electrical Works, Limited (Brockville) 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Ontario 
Board dated June 29, 1944, on an application 
for the establishment of a schedule of classi- 
fications and rates for the company’s account- 
ing staff. The maximum rate approved by 
the Regional Board was $225, while the com- 
pany had sought a rate of $325 for a qualified 
accountant capable of assuming full responsi- 
bility for the company’s accounts. 


Re: Messrs. Weiller & Williams 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company applies for leave to appeal 
to this Board as to the effective date given 
by the Regional Board for Saskatchewan to 
its decision of August 3, 1944. The Regional 
Board permitted payment of certain wage in- 
creases to three employees from the date of 
application; the appellant, by a subsequent 
request, asked that they be made retroactive 
to the dates when it had agreed to pay them. 
The request was refused on two occasions by 
the Regional Board who also declined leave to 
appeal. 


By the terms of the proviso in section 17 
of order P.C. 9384, this employee is deemed 
to be above the rank of foreman or compar- 
able rank and subject to the Wartime Salaries 
Order. There is nothing in the material filed 
to justify a determination that he is not above 
the said’ rank. 


The appeal is therefore dismissed. 


December 5, 1944. 


Company, Limited (Saskatoon) 


The matter of retroactivity is discretionary 
(section 30 (2) of P.C. 9384) and as a rule 
this Board does not substitute its discretion 
for that exercised by a Regional Board, unless 
it be demonstrated that the latter proceeded 
upon some material error. All of the per- 
tinent facts in this case were placed before the 
Regional Board and we perceive no _ basis 
upon which it could be said that the decision 
below resulted from a faulty exercise of 
discretion. 

The application is dismissed. 


December 5. 1944. 


Re: The Boot and Shes Manufacturers of the Province of Quebec and La 
Fédération Nationale du Cuir et de la Chaussure du Canada, Inc. 
and The Boot and Shoe Workers Union (A.F. of L.) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the employee organi- 
zations (the Federation and the Union) from 
a decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Quebec announced on July 10, 1944 refus- 
ing an application for a 10 per cent increase 
in the minimum wage rates fixed by the 
decree relating to the shoe industry in the 
province of Quebec passed under the Collec- 
tive Agreement Act (R.S.Q. 1941, Chapter 163), 
vacations with pay and am overtime rule after 
48 hours per week. If granted the application 
would have meant a substantial amendment 
of the collective labour agreement which, as 
extended by the decree under the provincial 
legislation, establishes minimum wage rates 
and working conditions for the entire boot 
and: shoe industry in the province of Quebec. 
About 140 employers and 12,000 employees 
are engaged in the industry; 1,795 employees 
would be entitled to an increase if a 10 per 
cent increase in the minimum rates were 
directed. 

The Joint Committee set up under the 
provincial act to administer the agreement 
was consulted by the Regional Board and the 
decision followed the committee’s recom- 


mendation that no change of a major char- 
acter be made in the provisions of the agree- 
ment without the consent of the parties. The 
parties to the agreement were the two 
appellant employee organizations and some 68 
individually named employers. 

The matter must be decided under P.C. 
9384 which asserts as a paramount principle 
that the wage structure in Canada is to be 
stabilized in order to maintain stability in 
prices and prevent increases in the general 
cost of living. 

War labour boards have the power to direct 
or authorize an employer to increase his wage 
rates but “only if and to the extent that (they 
find) that such increased rate is necessary to 
rectify a gross inequality or gross injustice.” 
In section 20 (2) the Order lays down for the 
Board the duty of taking into account the 
probable effect of such increase on the cost 
of production of the employer. These provi- 
sions were not contained in the prior Wages 
Control Order P.C. 5963 and they make it 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, for war 
labour boards to interfere with rates and con- 
ditions established as minimum standards for 
an entire industry in a province. 
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Undoubtedly these minimum rates are not 
high rates, they are obviously quite low rates 
and it might very well be that the employees 
of this or that employer who is paying them 
are the victims of a “gross injustice”. But 
there was no evidence of that nature adduced 
and it would seem that with this type of 
general application, the procedure might 
become involved and cumbersome, if an 
attempt were made to make out individual 
cases. 

It should be noted that the Wages Control 
Order was not designed to replace or supple- 
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ment the various minimum wage enactments 
of the provinces. Attention is directed to the 


decision of this Board in the Canada Starch 


Company case dated November 28, 1944, 
wherein it was reminded that war labour 
boards are not minimum wage boards or fair 
wage boards, but that they are wage stabiliza- 
tion boards. 

Our view is that the appeal must be 
dismissed. 

December 12, 1944. 


Re: Dominion Engineering Works, Limited, Longueuil and Lachine Plants 
and Lodges 1596-1660 of the International Association of Machinists 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by leave of the Regional 
War Labour Board for the Province of Quebec 
from its decision of July 8, 1944, dismissing the 
application of the union for an increase in wage 
rates. 

The application, generally speaking, is to 
increase the rates in the Dominion Engineering 
Works at its plants at Longueuil and Lachine 
to those prevailing in the National Railway 
Munitions plant, although in the schedule 
proposed by the union some of ‘the rates are 
in excess of those in the latter Company. In 
some cases also there are no similar classifi- 
cations in the National Railway Munitions 
plant and in such cases the applicant applied 
for straight wage increases. It was admitted 
that the average hourly rates in the Dominion 
Engineering Works (exclusive of any over- 
time) are at least equal to, if not in excess 
of, those in the National Railway Munitions 
plant. The Company has had in. operation 
for some time a job evaluation system. If, 
therefore, the revisions asked for were granted, 
it would seriously alter the existing and recog- 
nized differentials between the various classi- 
fications and would result in an average hourly 
rate substantially in excess of that in the 
National Railway Munitions plant. 

Without, therefore, finding that the National 
Railway Munitions plant is comparable to the 
Dominion Engineering Works (the Regional 
Board found: it was not comparable), we are 
of the opinion that on the evidence of the 


appellant union no gross inequality or gross 
injustice was shown to exist in the prevailing 
rates. In fact, the brief read at the hearing 
by the union stated that it was not claiming 
that any gross inequality or gross injustice 
existed, but rather that the rates of pay were 
lower than those paid im a comparable in- 
dustry. It would appear that the rates quoted 
by the union for the Dominion Engineering 
Works are minimum rates and those for 
the National Railway Munitions plant are 
maximum rates. | . 

In addition to the above, the Company has 
a special “man-rate” by which an additional 
payment up to ten (10c.) cents per hour may 
be made in suitable cases. One of the main 
erievances of the union is that this is not 
freely used, but that is a matter for discussion 
between the Company and the Grievance 
Committee. 

“On June 30, 1943, the Regional Board stated 
that the rates then being paid by the Com- 
pany were higher than the rates being paid 
by comparable firms in the district. On 
February 19, 1944, the full cost-of-living bonus 
of Four Dollars and Sixty ($4.60) cents was 
incorporated in all basic rates. 

For the reasons above set forth, the appeal 
will be dismissed and the Finding and Direc- 
tion of the Regional War Labour Board for 


Quebec confirmed. 


Finding and: Direction will be issued accord- 


ingly. 
December 14, 1944. 


Re: Parke, Davis and Company and The Canadian Pharmaceutical and 
Chemical Employees Union (C.C.L.) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the union from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario, dated July 10, 1944, dismissing an 
application by the union for an increase in 
wage rates for four section heads from ninety- 


seven (97c.) cents per hour (in some cases 
composed of lower rate plus bonus) to one 
dollar and seven ($1.07) cents per hour (the 
original application requested $1.08 per hour). 
Leave to appeal was granted by the Regional 
Board. 
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The chart filed by the Company shows that 
there are twenty section heads, of whom 
about fifteen are in the production side. The 
union’s application is on behalf of the section 
heads of the White Room, Granulating Room, 
Ointment Room and Elixir Room, all of whom 
have a rate of ninety-seven (97c.) cents per 
hour, which at times, by reasons of bonus 
provisions, is in excess of that amount. The 
union asks that these be increased to one 
dollar and seven ($1.07) cents per hour to 
place them on a par with the former head 
of the Pillcoating Section. It is clear that 
this rate of one dollar and seven ($1.07) cents 
was set up as a special case for an old 
employee who lived in Detroit and who was 
given increases aggregating ten (10c.) per hour 
in 1939-1940, to make up the discount on 
Canadian funds. It was not made applicable 
to any of the others. 
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It is clear that the rates paid by the Com- 
pany are not lower than those paid for similar 
classifications in the Windsor area. 

In this case we are unable to find any gross 
inequality or gross injustice, nor do we find 
any power under P.C. 9384 to raise the rates 
paid to four employees to a higher rate paid 
to only one employee, particularly when the 
latter rate was put into effect to meet a 
particular case and when similar circumstances 
do not exist for those on whose behalf the 
application is made. 

We are of the opinion that the decision of 
the Regional Board was correct and the appeal 
will, therefore, be dismissed. 


Finding and Direction will be issued accord- 


ingly. 
December 15, 1944. 


Re The John Ritchie Company, Limited (Québec) and l'Union Protectrice 
des Trvailleurs en Chaussures de Québec, Ine. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a find- 
ing and direction of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Quebec dated September 12, 1944, 
ordering a set of piece work rates in the last- 
ing room of the Company’s plant. This 
decision rescinded a prior finding and direction 
dated July 25, 1944, which had put into effect 
a set of higher rates. Both decisions were 
made following receipt of recommendations 
from a standing inquiry committee which had 
been set up by the provincial Department of 
Labour to assist that department in matters 
pertaining to the boot and shoe industry in 
the city of Quebec. 

The first report of the committee is dated 
July 17, 1944, and states that an investigation 
was made of the rates paid by A. E. Marois, 
Ltée, Gale Brothers, Children Shoe, Lachance 
& Tanguay and Ludger Duchaine. The com- 
mittee in a unanimous report recommended a 
substantial increase in the piece rates for 
practically all of the operations in the Com- 
pany’s lasting department and by its Finding 
and Direction dated July 25, 1944, the Regional 
Board adopted the report and ordered pay- 
ment of the rates. 

On July 27, 1944, the Company wrote to 
the Regional Board alleging that, they had not 
been given full opportunity to make repre- 
sentations to the committee. The committee 
was then requested to re-open the matter and 
to give the Company an opportunity to make 
its representations. 


The committee then filed a majority report 
and a minority report. The majority report 
renewed the prior recommendation and said 
that no examination had been made of the 
relative plant efficiencies and that the piece 
rates were considered without taking earnings 
into account. The minority report stresses the 
importance of converting piece rates into 
hourly rates in order to make proper com- 
parisons. The contention is maintained 
throughout the minority report that under the 
conditions prevailing in the Ritchie plant 
workers in the lasting department are able 
to make more money than in the other plants 
at the same piece rate. The Regional Board 
adopted the view of the minority report and 
issued its Finding and Direction dated Sep- 
tember 12, 1944, in which it ordered the piece 
rates which the Company said it was pre- 
pared to put into effect. There were some 
increases, but not in all classifications nor 
were they as large as the rates first ordered. 


We have considered the supplementary 
material filed by the Company with respect 
to its allegation that this plant affords an 
opportunity for higher earnings in the lasting 
room and we are of the view on this informa- 
tion that there was reasonable ground for the 
position finally adopted by the Regional 
Board. 


The appeal must therefore be dismissed. 


December 18, 1944. 
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Re: J. C. Malone & Company 


Reasons for Decision 


By leave of the Quebec Regional Board this 
is an appeal by the Company from a decision 
dated September 12, 1944, ordering an increase 
of 4 cents (from 56 to 60 cents) per hour to 
pulpwood loaders employed at Chaudiére 
Bassin near Quebec. 

The appellant asserts that on a comparison 
with rates paid in the locality for this type 
of work the increase is not justified. The 
Regional Board appears to have compared 
rates on a wider basis, particularly with the 


rate for unloading pulpwood at Trois-Riviéres, 
and to have found that there was sufficient 
ground: for the exercise of the power contained 
in section 20 (1) (a) of P.C. 9384. 

In the light of all relevant circumstances, 
including the rather strenuous nature of the 
work involved, we are unable to say that the 
Regional Board misapplied the provision of 
the Order. The Finding and Direction effective 
from September 5, 1944, will be confirmed. 


December 19, 1944. 


Re: The Continental Paper Products, Limited ann Le Syndicat National 
des Travailleurs de l’Industrie du papier fagonne d’East Angus, Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Company from that part 
of the decision of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Quebec dated June 20, 1944, order- 
ing an increase of the wage rates of female 
employees at the Company’s plant located at 
East Angus. The increase ordered in the male 
rates is not under appeal. 

The syndicate in its application seught com- 
parison with rates paid by Pyramid Paper 
Products Limited at East Angus and by 
Kilgour Paper Bags Limited at Windsor Mills. 
The appellant submits that “neither participa- 
tion in the same general industry nor proxi- 
mity are sufficient alone or in combination, 
to make manufacturing plants comparable” 
and that the only comparable mill producing 
multiwall bags is that of the Bates Valve 
Bag Company at Trois-Riviéres. The Com- 
pany’s brief also refers to the differential 
recognized in previous cases between rates for 
the same occupational classification in news- 
print mills and in fine grade paper mills in 
the same locality. 


In considering the appellant’s argument it 
is necessary to keep ‘in mind that the cases 
referred to were decided by means of the 
rule of comparability contained in section 25 
of the then governing Order in Council (P.C. 
5963), while the decision in this case was made 
under the “gross injustice and gross inequality” 
provision of section 20 (1) (a) of P.C. 9384. 
The present formula presents a severe condi- 
tion, but in applying it a war labour board is 
not held necessarily to a test of comparison, 
either within an industry or within a section 
of an industry or even within a locality. It is 
evident from the Regional Board’s Finding and 
Direction that in increasing the range of the 
rates here in question from 25-30 cents to 
30-354 cents, the Regional Board had come to 
the conclusion that this was a proper case for 
an application of the rule now in effect. This 
Board is of the opinion that that conclusion 
should not be disturbed and that the appeal 
must be dismissed. . 

December 19, 1944. 


Re: Lever Brothers Limited and International Chemical Workers’ Union, 


Local 23623, A. F. of L. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is a Joint Appeal by the Company and 
the Union from a decision of the Regional 
War Labour Board for Ontario dated Sep- 
tember 238, 1944, and confirmed on review 
under date of November 1, 1944, refusing 
permission “to establish a 40 hour week and 
pay employees amounts commensurate to those 
earned for 48 hours, and to pay a premium. 
rate of time and one-half beyond 40 hours 
a week”, at the Company’s Toronto plant. 

Representatives of the Company and of the 
Union met this Board to discuss the condi- 
tions involved in the Appeal. As a result of 


this conference it became apparent that the 
conditions requested by the application to the 
Regional Board could not be shown to be 
“necessary to rectify a gross inequality or 
gross injustice”, as required under ‘the provi- 
sions of Section 20 (1) of Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, P.C. 9384, and that, 
therefore, the said Board was justified in 
refusing to approve the application. However, 
as a result of additional information and 
further representations submitted to ‘this 
Board, it was shown that following the setting 
up by the Company and the Union of an 
Industrial Production Co-operation Board, as 
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the result of the Government’s encouragement 
of the operation of Joint-Labour Manage- 
ment Committees, such increased production 
in relation to wage costs has been secured 
during a trial period as in the opinion of the 
parties justified the adoption of the improved 
working conditions for the Company’s hourly 
rated employees as requested by the applica- 
tion. 

The problem involved, therefore, appears to 
be one which would justify the adoption of 
an Incentive Production Bonus Plan within 
the spirit and intent of Section 20 (1) (c) (v) 
and Section 24, of P.C. 9384, provided that 
the application of such a Plan would not 
result in any increase in established unit pro- 
duction costs, and, as a result of the discus- 
sion of the problem between representatives 
of the Company, and of the Union with the 
Board, the parties have agreed upon the con- 
ditions of a proposed Incentive Production 
Bonus Plan as an experiment for a period of 
six months commencing January 1, 1945, based 
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upon results of co-operative efforts between 
the Company and its employees during the 
September Quarter 1944, as compared with the 
December Quarter 1943, which if maintained 
will result in the Company’s hourly rated 
employees earning approximately the same 
compensation working a 40 hour week as they 
previously earned working a 48 hour week, 
and without involving any increase in unit 
production costs. 


The National War Labour Board is pre- 
pared to give approval to the adoption of the 
proposed Incentive Production Bonus Plan for 
hourly rated employees at the Company’s 
Toronto plant, subject to review after a period 
of six months, to be assured that the con- 
tinuation of the Plan can be fully justified 
within the provisions of Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order, 1943, P.C. 9384. 


Finding and Direction will follow accord- 
ingly. 
December 18, 1944. 


Re: B.C. Electric Railway Company, Limited and Amalgamated Association 
of Street Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees of America 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from the 
Finding and Direction of the British Columbia 
Regional War Labour Board dated the 22nd 
day of August, 1944, increasing “the wage 
rates of all employees covered by the applica- 
tion by 44 cents per hour.” The Company 
cross appeals against this Finding and Direc- 
tion. In the application on which this said 
Finding and Direction was made, the employ- 
ees sought, among other things, increases in 
their wage rates in amounts ranging from 123 
cents per hour to 29 cents per hour. On the 
14th of September, 1944, the said Regional 
Board filed and delivered to each of the parties 
its reasons for decision in which it was stated: 

This Board wishes to convey to both parties 
involved that, after having made a careful 
study of wage scales for all street railways in 

Canada, they were unable to concur with the 

Amalgamated Association of Street Hlectric 

Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 

America’s application that in the basic wage 

rates paid to the occupational classifications 

under review, gross inequalities or gross injus- 
tices exist. 

On the hearing of the appeal by this Board 
the argument was again stressed that the in- 
creases sought by the employees in the applica- 
tion were necessary to rectify gross inequalities 
and gross injustices, and, in support of this 
argument, it was urged with much ingenuity 
that gross injustices and gross inequalities were 
apparent on an examination of the relationship 
existing between the wage rates received by 
certain classifications of the B.C. Electric Com- 
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pany and those received by corresponding 
classifications in other industries in the Van- 
couver area. This Board, however, is unable, 
in the circumstances of this case, to accept this 
basis of comparison as the correct one. It 
should be pointed out moreover that the em- 
ployees in developing this comparison did not 
furnish sufficient information as to the skill, 
working conditions, and other factors involved, 
to indicate clearly that the wage rates on which 
the comparisons were made were for substan- 
tially the same classifications. However, it is 
unnecessary for this Board to discuss in detail 
the comparisons offered because the same argu- 
ments were advanced to the Regional War 
Labour Board of British Columbia, and this 
Board entirely agrees with the British Colum- 
bia Regional Board that the Union has failed 
to demonstrate the existence of any gross in- 
equality or gross injustice. 

This Board, however, is unable to agree 
with the said Regional Board that the employ- 
ees are entitled to any increase in their wage 
rates pursuant to the provisions of section 20, 
sub-section 1 (b) of P.C. 9384, as amended. 
The submission made to the said Regional 
Board and repeated to this Board indicates that 
wage increases totalling $23.75 per month for 
the employees working a forty-eight hour 
week, and $22.28 per month for the employees 
working a forty-four hour week, had been 
granted to the employees since August, 1939. 

In order to indicate that the employees were 
entitled to a further increase, pursuant to sec- 
tion 20, sub-section 1 (b) of P.C. 9384, the said 
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Regional Board in its reasons for decision 
stated: 


This Board is of the opinion that the in- 
cease of 6 cents per hour granted in May, 
1941, increased the wage rates of the employ- 
ees to a fair and reasonable level without 
regard to any increases in the cost of living 
since August, 1939. On this basis, the Board 
considers that in addition to the increase 
granted in May, 1941, the employees are en- 
titled to the equivalent of the full cost-of- 
living bonus and have, therefore, granted them 
an increase of 44 cents per hour which, with 
the cost-of-living bonus of 54 cents per hour 
paid by the employer at February 15, 1944, 
equals an increase of 10 cents per hour to 
fully compensate the employees for the in- 
crease in the cost of living since August, 1939. 


This Board is not of opinion that any in- 
crease is justified pursuant to the sub-section 
relied on by the Regional War Labour Board. 
The maximum amount of the cost-of-living 
bonus, as referred to in the sub-section, is 
$19.93 per month. The employees, therefore, 
had received increases since August, 1939, which 
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gave them wage rates greater than those 
received by them in August, 1939, “by more 
than the amount of the appropriate cost-of- 
living bonus.” Moreover, after reading the 
report of the Conciliation Board which awarded 
the increase of 6 cents per hour in June, 1941, 
it is clear to this Board that the said Regional 
War Labour Board should not have given this 
interpretation to the reasons for the increase in 
wage rates awarded by that report. 

This Board is of the opinion that the British 
Columbia Regional War Labour Board did not 
apply to the facts in this particular case the 
proper principle in awarding the increase of 
43 cents per hour, and, therefore, dismisses the 
sppeal and allows the cross appeal. 

With respect to the many other matters 
referred to in the application, and subject to 
this appeal, this Board sees no reason why the 
determination of the said Regional Board re- 
specting them should be disturbed. 

December 27, 1944 


Re: British Columbia Packers, Ltd., Canadian Fishing Company, Ltd., 
Nelson Brothers Fishery Ltd., Nootka-Banfield Company Ltd., and 
Fish Cannery, Reduction Plant and Allied Workers’ 
Federal Union No. 89 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the companies from 
findings and directions of the Regional Board 
for British Columbia dated September 12, 
1944, adjusting wage rates and working condi- 
tions for reduction plant employees. We grant 
the required leave in the case of Nootka- 
Banfield Company, the 30-day time limit 
having elapsed when application was made 
below. 

We shall dispose of this case on the same 
basis as in the case concerning net workers 


and cannery workers. All increases in wage 
rates (monthly, hourly or overtime), except in 
so far as they may reflect the amount of 
compulsory cost-of-living bonus, shall be dis- 
allowed. It was not shown that they are 
necessary to rectify a gross or obVious injus- 
tice or inequality. In all other respects, in- 
cluding the establishment of the 9-hour day 
when actually processing fish, the decisions 
are confirmed. 

Findings and Directions will issue accord- 


at 
Ree December 27, 1944. 


Re: Anglo-British Columbia Packing Co. Ltd., British Columbia Packers 
Ltd., Canadian Fishing Company Ltd., Nelson Brothers Fisheries 
Ltd., Nootka-Banfield Company Ltd., J. H. Todd and Sons Ltd., 
Johnston Fishing Packing Company Ltd., North Shore Packing 
Company Ltd., and Fish Cannery, Reduction Plant and 
Allied Workers’ Federal Union No. 89 and United 
Fishermen’s Federal Union No. 44 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave and an 
appeal by the companies from Findings and 
Directions of the Regional Board of British 
Columbia dated June 19, 1944, and June 30, 
1944, altering certain contract provisions with 
respect to the standard working hours and 
the overtime rate, establishing new classifica- 
tions of net workers and increasing the min- 
imum of the range for yearly net bosses. 


Because leave to appeal was granted by the 
Regional Board in the case involving reduc- 
tion plant employees, we think that the 
application for leave should be allowed in 
this case as well. 


There are many points involved in this 
appeal and we do not propose to set out 
reasons at length for the conclusions which 
the Board has adopted. The main matter of 
controversy appears to be the setting by the 
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Regional Board of a standard nine-hour day on 
fish-processing days for both monthly-rated and 
hourly-rated employees. We shall not disturb 
that part of the decisions, except in the case of 
watchmen who shall continue to be governed 
as to hours of work by the contract pro- 
visions or. practice in effect for them prior to 
the decision under appeal. 

In other respects the decisions will be 
modified to the extent that any increase in 
hourly rates from 78 cents (including cost-of- 
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living bonus) to 794 cents, either for purposes 
of straight time or overtime, shall be dis- 
allowed; that there shall be no increase in 
the minimum of the range for yearly net 
bosses and the new classifications established 
by the Regional Board for assistant net bosses 
and campmen mending gear shall also be 
disallowed. As to their other provisions the 
decisions are confirmed. 

Findings and Directions will issue accord- 
ingly. December 27, 1944. 


Re: Famous Players Canadian Corporation and Motion Picture 


Projectionists’ Union 
9 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from the 
Finding and Direction of the Regional War 
Labour Board for Alberta, on an application 
presented to that Board on the 6th day of 
May, 1944. The appeal of the Company is 
directed solely to that part of the Finding and 
Direction of the Regional War Labour Board 
which required the Company to pay. to the 
employees double time when they were 
required to work on statutory holidays. 

On behalf of the Company the argument 
was advanced that the order of the Alberta 
Regional War Labour Board appealed from 
was made contrary to, or for the purpose of 
circumventing the decision of this Board, in 
the case of Famous Players of Canada and 
B.C. employees (L.G., Feb. 1944, p. 164). Refer- 
ence to the evidence given and argument sub- 
mitted on the hearing of that appeal clearly 
indicates that the sole matter under con- 
sideration was ‘the length of the period for 
which holidays with pay should be authorized. 
The question of double time for service on 
statutory holidays was not argued or con- 
sidered. . 

On behalf of the employees, it was urged 
that the nature of their duties was injurious 
to human health. This submission, however, 
was completely and effectively met by the 
Company and the employees did not succeed 
in demonstrating it as a reasom for the extra 
pay claimed for holidays. 

On behalf of the Company it was also sub- 
mitted that the employees in question per- 
formed duties necessary for the entertainment 
of the public on statutory holidays, and that 
they, therefore, should be grouped with hotel, 
restaurant, street railway employees, and 
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Local 302 (Calgary) 


others, the nature of whose duties required 
the performance of the same on statutory 
holidays. While this Board agrees that there 
is a degree of similarity in certain features 
of their respective duties, it realizes also that 
there is undoubtedly a distinction between 
those services which are necessary for the life 
of the community, and those services which 
an employer from choice may render both 
with profit to himself and as a convenience 
to those members of the public who if they so 
wish have greater opportunity for the enjoy- 
ment of entertainment on public holidays. 
The Board, however, was much impressed by 
the argument urged by the Company, and 
admitted by the employees, that the em- 
ployees when seeking employment with the 
Company knew that incidental to the terms 
of their service with the Company was the 
requirement that theatres would operate on 
statutory holidays. It was admitted also by 
the employees that this characteristic feature 
of their employment had been one which had 
existed for many years in this country, as well 
as in others, and that in agreements with 
their employers no provision had been made 
for the payment of any psemium for time 
worked on statutory holidays. Under the cir- 
cumstances the payment of premium rates for 
services on statutory holidays would appear 
to be a matter which should be the subject of 
negotiations between the parties preliminary 
to any application for direction or authoriza- 
tion by a War Labour Board. Moreover, this 
Board does not consider that the present 
Wages Control Order should serve to intro- 
duce by compulsion a new condition of 


. employment in this kind of industry. 


The appeal is, therefore, allowed. 
December 30, 1944. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


op HE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles deal- 
ing with proceedings under the National War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, Concili- 
ation Work of the Department of Labour, and 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain 
and other countries. 


Recent Proceedings under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations.—Under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, the Government has extended its juris- 
diction over employer-employee relations 
which are normally exclusively within the 
provincial field to the extent considered 
necessary to cover adequately employers and 
employees in industries “essential to the 
efficient prosecution of the war”, but without 
attempting to include other industry which 
has not a direct bearing on war production. 
In so far as these latter industries are con- 
cerned, each province can make its own 
decision as to whether or not they shall be 
brought under the Regulations. 


Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 
province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 


The work of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) is here described in 
two separate articles, The first deals with 
applications made by unions for certification 
and their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Re- 
lations Branch.—Conciliation proceedings 
are carried on by the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department of Labour under 
the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. which empowers the Minister to inquire 
into the causes and circumstances of a dispute, 
to take such steps as seem expedient for the 
purpose of bringing the parties together, and 
to appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator. when 
requested by the parties concerned. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest infor- 
mation concerning strikes and lockouts in 
Canada is published monthly in tabular form, 
with a summary appearing once a year. The 
summary of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
and other countries during 1943 appeared in 
the Lasour Gazerre for March, 1944. 

The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and other coun- 
tries appears from month to month. 


Applications for Certification Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for three days during the 
month of December. During this period the 
Board received 17 applications, held 8 public 
hearings, issued 4 certificates designating bar- 
gaining representatives, rejected 2 applications 
for certification and gave decisions in 2 appeal 

cases. 

Certificates Issued 


(1) The Association of Federal Employees 
of the Port of Quebec, Inc., and the National 
Harbours Board, Quebec, P.Q. (L.G. Aug. 1944, 
p. 968). The Association and Messrs. P. 
Edmond Trudel and R. Bissonnette were certi- 
fied as bargaining representatives for the em- 
ployees of the National Harbours Board em- 
ployed at the Port of Quebec, Quebec, P.Q. 
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Excluded from the bargaining unit were the 
harbour railway and grain elevator employees, 
the port manager and acting chief engineer, 
port manager’s stenographer, harbour master, 
assistant harbour master, wharfinger, grain ac- 
countant, employment officer and chief time- 
keeper, purchasing agent, senior assistant eng- 
ineer, assistant engineers, assistant superintend- 
ent of the General Operation and Maintenance 
Department, electrical foreman, superintendent 
of the cold storage plant, foreman of the main 
cold storage warehouse, bridge foreman and 
diver, storekeeper, chief sergeant, sergeants and 
constables of the police force, machine shop 
employees employed as machinist foreman, 
machinist and toolmaker, machinists, welder 
and repairer, boilermakers, machinist-helper, 
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locomotive and crane fitters, blacksmiths and 
blacksmith-helper. Certification followed a 
hearing by the Board and an examination of 
the Association’s membership records by an 
officer of the Board. 


(2) The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local B-1039 and Gatineau 
Power Company, Gatineau Electric Light 
Company Limited, and Gatineau Transmission 
Company, Ottawa, Ontario. (L.G. Sept. 1944, 
p. 1109). Following an examination of the 
Union’s membership records by an officer of 
the Board and a public hearing, the Union 
and Messrs. P. A. Raby, J. E. Landreville, 
J. F. Coyne, T. McMahon, H. Lavigne, J. N. 
Bugeaud, G. C. Walsh and R. P. Kean were 
certified as bargaining representatives for the 
field employees of the Gatineau Power Comp- 
any, Gatineau Electric Light Company Limited 
and Gatineau Transmission Company em- 
ployed in the service of the companies in 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec in the 
classifications of watchmen, labourers, cleaners 
or general hands, wheelmen, powerhouse and 
sub-station switchboard operators, chief oper- 
ators, shift foremen, electricians and _ their 
helpers, mechanics and their helpers, working 
foremen, machinists, diver-labourer, ground- 
men, patrolmen, truck drivers, meter readers, 
meter testers, meter servicemen, meter re- 
pairers, meter foremen, meter and relay main- 
tenance men. Excluded from the bargaining 
unit were sworn-in guards, solely employed as 
such, office employees, superintendents, division 
managers or other employees having equal or 
higher authority and non-working foremen, 
system supervisors and powerhouse clerks. 


(3) The Vancouver Harbour Employees’ 
Association and National Harbours Board, 
Vancouver, B.C. (L.G. Oct. 1944, p. 1221). 
Following an examination of the Association’s 
membership records by an officer of the Board, 
the Association and Messrs. L. A. Titelborn, 
A. D. Kerr and J. D. Kennedy were certified 
as bargaining representatives for the regularly 
employed employees of the National Harbours 
Board employed at the Port of Vancouver, 
B.C. Excluded from the bargaining unit were 
the port manager, port manager’s stenographer, 
harbour master, deputy harbour master, super- 
intendent, chief engineer, assistant engineers, 
terminal railway agent, yardmaster, assistant 
yardmaster, employment and purchasing agent, 
piers supervisors, bridge supervisor, fish wharf 
supervisor, chief clerk of the terminal railway, 
chief clerk at Ballantyne Pier, general foreman 
of Ballantyne Pier, maintenance foreman in 
the Engineer’s Department, all regular watch- 
men sworn in as special constables, all loco- 


motive engineers, locomotive firemen, yard- 


foremen and yardmen or switchmen, 


(4) The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, Clearwater Lodge No. 
930 and Canadian National Railways (Western 
Innes). (L.G. Nov. 1944, p. 1838). The Union 
and Mr. Francis Rasmussen were certified as 
bargaining representatives for jitney car oper- 
ators employed by the Canadian National 
Railways, conveying passengers between Kam- 
loops and Kamloops Junction, B.C. Certifi- 
cation followed the examination of the Union’s 
membership records by an officer of the Board. 


Applications For Certification Rejected 


(1) The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and Sarna Elevator Com- 
pany, Limited, Sarnia, Ontario. (L.G., Nov., 
1944, p. 1838.) Following a representation 
vote, ordered by the Board, in which the 
applicant union was not supported by a 
majority of the eligible employees, the Board 
rejected the application for certification of 
bargaining representatives. 

(2) The British Columbia Seamen’s Union 
and the Union Oil Company of Canada, 
Limited (M.V. “Unacana”), Vancouver, B.C. 
(L.G., Oct., 1944, p. 1221.) Following a repre- 
sentation vote, ordered by the Board, in which 
the applicant union was not supported by a 
majority of the eligible employees, the Board 
rejected the application for certification of 
bargaining representatives. 


Applications For Certification Under 
Investigation 


(1) The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 348 on behalf of the 
electricians and helpers employed in the am- 
monia products and other chemicals plant of 
the Alberta Nitrogen Products, Calgary, Al- 
berta. 

(2) The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local 1779, on behalf 
of the carpenters employed in the chemical 
plant of the Alberta Nitrogen Products Limited, 
Calgary, Alta. 

(3) Mercantile Marine Officers’ Guild of 
Canada on behalf of mates on steamers on 
Canadian lakes and coastal waters employed 
by the Gulf and Lake Navigation Company, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

(4) The Mercantile Marine Officers’ Guild 
of Canada on behalf of mates on steamers on 
Canadian lakes and coastal waters employed 
by Keystone Transports Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q. 
(5) The Canadian Brotherhood of Marine 
Engineers on behalf of certificated and/or 
marine engineers below the certified grade of 
chief engineer employed on the vessels of the 
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Gulf and Lakes Navigation Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

(6) British Columbia Seamen’s Union, Van- 
couver Branch, Pacific District, Seafarers Inter- 
national Union of North America on behalf 
of unlicensed crew members in engine room 
deck and stewards’ departments on vessels 
operating from Pacific coast ports of the Park 
Steamship Company, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


(7) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, Division 
No. 274, on behalf of certain employees of 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Ltd., Regina, Saskatchewan. 

(8) British Columbia Seamen’s Union, Van- 
couver Branch Pacific District, Seafarers Inter- 
national Union of North America on behalf 
of employees in the Ferry Service of the 
municipality of North Vancouver, North Van- 
couver, B.C. 


(9) National Union of Coal Dock Workers, 
Local No. 1, on behalf of coal dock workers 
employed by the Century Coal Company Ltd., 
Midland, Ontario. 


(10) Western Canadian Greyhound Em- 
ployees Union affiliated with the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America on behalf 
of operators, ticket agents, clerks, package and 
express clerks, platform loaders and unloaders, 
mechanics, janitors and cashiers of the Western 
Canadian Greyhound Lines Limited, Calgary, 
Alta. 

(11) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 

Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division No. 49 on behalf of certain employees 
of the Prince Edward Hotel, Canadian 
National Railways, Brandon, Man. 
. (12) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
employees on behalf of Maintenance Men 
(carpenters and helpers), shipyards at Nelson, 
Nakusp and Okanagan Landing, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, B.C, Lake and 
River Service, Nelson, B.C. 


(13) International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 501 on behalf of all 
employees handling cargo and operations neces- 
sary for loading cars and the maintenance of 
dock equipment of the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company, Vancouver, B.C. 

(14) Calgary Power Employees Association 
on behalf of certain employees of the Calgary 
Power Company, Limited, Calgary, Alta. 


(15) Rolling Mill Employees Federal Union, 
Local 23180 (A.F. of L.), on behalf of certain 
employees of the Calgary Rolling Mill Depart- 
ment, Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, 
Calgary, Alta. 
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(16) Railway Supervisors Association on be- 
half of certain employees in the Motor Power, 
Car and Stores Departments of the Canadian 
National Railways (Western Region), Port 
Arthur, Ont., to Vancouver, B.C. 


(17) Deepsea and Inlandboatmen’s Union of 
the Pacific Coast District of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union on behalf of unlicensed per- 
sonnel on (M.V. “Unacana”) of the Union Oil 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


Decisions of Board in Appeal Cases 


The following appeal from a decision of 
the Manitoba Wartime Labour Relations Board 
and an application for leave to appeal from 
a decision of the Quebec Wartime Labour 
Relations Board were considered by the War- 
time Labour Relations Board (National) and 
judgment given. 


(1) The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) set aside both the certificate and 
the amended certificate issued by the Mani- 
toba Wartime Labour Relations Board to the 
bargaining representatives of the International 
Union United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America and 
rejected the application for certification sub- 
mitted by the applicant union. 

The Company appealed from the decision 
of the Provincial Board on the following 
among other grounds: that there was a mis- 
take in the name of the applicant union; that 
the application should have been made to the 
Board by or on behalf of the bargaining rep- 
resentatives instead of by the union; that the 
union was not a legal entity; that the words 
“officers or other persons” in Section 5 (2) of 
the Regulations did not give the union the 
right to choose both officers and other mem- 
bers as bargaining representatives; that the 
bargaining representatives were not properly 
appointed or elected by the union; that the 
company was given no opportunity to adduce 
evidence or make representations on the first 
hearing of the application; that the bargaining 
unit should be limited to the hourly-rated 
employees and should not include clerks; that 
the granting of the amended certificate after 
a second hearing was beyond the powers of 
the Provincial Board. 


The National Board rejected the first four 
grounds but having regard to the unsatisfactory 
evidence as to the election of bargaining 
representatives by the union and the fact that 
counsel for the employer withdrew from the 
hearing on the amended application on the 
ground that the pravincial Board had no juris- 
diction; as well as the doubt whether the 
Manitoba Wartime Labour Relations Board 
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actually had jurisdiction to amend the certifi- 
cate, the National Board has set aside both 
the certificate and ‘the amended certificate 
issued by the Provincial Board. It was 
suggested that the union may now make a 
fresh start and proceed to elect or appoint 
bargaining representatives and, if it so desires, 
to make a new application to the Manitoba 
Board for their certification, at which time the 
employer must have an opportunity to present 
evidence and to make representations to the 
Board if desired. 

The appellants were represented by Messrs. 
D. H. Laird, K.C., J. E. Swancar and W. C. 
Clark and the respondent union by Mr. John 
Eldon, 


(2) The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) denied the appeal of the Pro- 
fessional Union of Construction Workers of 
Quebec from the decision of the Quebec War- 
time Labour Relations Board rejecting the 
application for certification of bargaining rep- 
resentatives for employees in the Shipyard of 
the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Limited. Respondents in this case in addition 
‘to the Company were five International Unions, 
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namely, International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of 
America; International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 1118; International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, Local 137; United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters of 
the United States and Canada, Local 511; and 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. 

A comparison of the membership list pre- 
sented by the applicant union with the pay- 
roll of the Company did not show that the 
union had a majority of the employees as 
members. The shipyard is now closed and 
there are only 15 persons employed, all of 
whom are office employees engaged in making 
inventories preparatory to closing the books 
and similar work. If the shipyard is reopened 
the union may renew its application. 

The appellants were represented by Messrs. 
H. Dennis and L. P. Bedard and the respond- 
ents by Messrs. Ross Drouin and J. R. Latter 
for the Company and Messrs A. C. Beaule, 
J. W. Bruce, L. Guerard, E. Larose and J. 
Broderick for the five International Unions. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 

tions provide for conciliation machinery 
to attempt settlements of disputes where 
negotiations for an agreement have been un- 
successfully continued for thirty days follow- 
ing certification of bargaining representatives. 
Disputes of this nature are referred to the 
Minister of Labour, by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) or by the Prov- 
incial Boards in their respective jurisdictions. 
A Conciliation Officer is then appointed to 
confer with the parties and endeavour to 
effect an agreement. If the Conciliation 
Officer is unable to bring about settlement 
of the matters in dispute and reports that 
in his view an agreement might be facilitated 
by the appointment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion, a Board is established by the Minister 
of Labour forthwith. The duty of such a 
Board is to endeavour to effect an agree- 
ment between the parties on the matters in 
dispute and to report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Minister. 


Board Reports Received 


During December reports were received 
from six Boards of Conciliation :— 

Concerning the Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Limited, Ile Maligne, P.Q., and 


the National Syndicate of Aluminum Workers 
of St. Joseph d’Alma, Inc. 

Concerning the Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Limited, Shipshaw, P.Q., and the 
National Syndicate of Electric Power Em- 
ployees of Shipshaw. 

Concerning Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited, 
Welland, Ont., and Local 523, United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of America. 

Concerning the Electro-Metallurgical Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Welland, Ont., and 
Local 523, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. 

Concerning the Corporation of the Town- 
ship of York Hydro System, Toronto, Ont., 
and the Canadian Electrical Trades Union, 
Branch No. 1. 

Concerning the Steel Company of Canada 
(Hamilton and Ontario Works) Hamilton, 
Ont., and Local 1005, United Steelworkers of 
America. 

Board Fully Constituted 


During December fifteen Boards of Con- 
ciliation were fully constituted: 

Canners Machinery, Limited, Simcoe, Ont. 
The Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between Canners Machinery, 
Limited, Simcoe, Ont., and Local 257, Inter- 
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national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 


America was fully constituted. on December 
29, with the appointment of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, Toronto, Ont., as 
Chairman of the Board. Mr. Justice “Roach 
was appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Mr. John W. Sheppard, Simcoe, 
and Mr. Bora Laskin, Toronto, 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 


Canadian Industries, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with a dispute between Canadian Indus- 
tries, Limited, Toronto, Ont., and the Can- 
adian Industrial Workers Union No. 1 (C.C.L.) 
was fully constituted on December 21 with 
the appointment of the Chairman, His Honour 
Judge T. H. Barton. Judge Bartom was ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, Mr. Norman 
L. Mathews, K.C., and Mr. Herbert Orliffe, 
both of Toronto, who had been appointed on 
behalf of the employer and the employees 
respectively. 

Defence Industries, Limited, Ajax, Ont. 
The Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between Defence Industries, 
Limited, Ajax, Ont., and Local 521, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, was fully constituted with the ap- 
pointment of the Chairman, the Honourable 
Mr. Justice A. W. Greene. Mr. Justice 
Greene was appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recommen- 
dation from the other two members of the 
Board, Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Ottawa, and 
Miss Idele Wilson, Toronto, the nominees 
of the employing company and the employees 
concerned. 


Golden Manitou Mines, Limited, Val d’Or, 
P.Q. On December 8 the Board of Concilia- 
tion established to deal with a dispute between 
Golden Manitou Mines, Limited, Val d’Or, 
P.Q., and Local 654, Val d’Or Mine and Mill 
Workers Union was fully constituted with the 
appointment of the Chairman, Professor B. S. 
Keirstead. Prof. Keirstead was appointed by 
the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. John J. Robi- 
nette, Toronto, and Mr. Guy M. Desaulniers, 
Montreal, who had been appointed on behalf 
of the company and the employees res- 
pectively. 

Ingersoll Machine and Tool Company, 
Limited, Ingersoll, Ont. On December 8 the 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 


appointed. 
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a dispute between Ingersoll Machine and Tool 
Company, Limited, Ingersoll, Ont., and Local 
2918, United Steelworkers of America, was 
fully constituted with the appointment of the 
Chairman Dr. Alexander Brady. Dr. Brady 
was appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members Messrs. John J. Robi- 
mette, Toronto, and Mr. Oliver Hodges, 
London, Ont., appointed on behalf of the 
employer and the employees respectively. 


International Harvester Company, Chatham, 
Ont. On December 29 the Board of Concilia- 
tion established to deal with a dispute 
between the International Harvester Company, 
Chatham, Ont., and the International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Workers of America was fully constituted with 
the appointment as Chairman of the Honour- 
able Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, of Toronto, 
Ont. Mr. Justice Roach was appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. John J. Robi- 
nette and Bora Laskin, both of Toronto, ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer 
and the employees respectively. 


Ontario Steel Products, Limited, Chatham, 
Ont. On December 8 the Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between Ontario Steel Products, Limited, 
Chatham, Ont., and the International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, UAW-CIO, 
was fully constituted with the appointment 
of the Chairman His Honour Judge Ian M. 
Macdonell, of Toronto. Judge Macdonell 
was appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, Mr. 
John J. Robinette and Mr. Bora Laskin, 
both of Toronto, members of the Board nom- 
inated by the company and the pied 
respectively. 


Ontario Steel Products Company, Limited, 
Oshawa, Ont. On December 8 the Board of 
Conciliation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between Ontario Steel Products, Limited, 
Oshawa, Ont., and Local 222, International 
Union, United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica, was fully constituted with the appoint- 
ment of the Chairman His Honour Judge Ian 
M. Macdonell, of Toronto. Judge Macdonell 
was appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, Mr. 
John J. Robinette and Mr. Bora Laskin, 
both of Toronto, who had been appointed on 
behalf of the employer and the employees 
respectively. 
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Senator Rouyn Mines, Limited, Rouyn, P.Q. 
On December 13 the Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Senator Rouyn Mines, Limited, Rouyn, P.Q., 
and Local 688, Rouyn Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers’ Union, was fully constituted with 
the appointment of His Honour Judge Honore 
Achim of Hull, P.Q., as Chairman of the 
Board. Judge Achim was appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board, Major J. M. Eakin of Noranda, 
P.Q., and Mr. Guy M. Desaulniers of Montreal, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

Steel Company of Canada, Limited, (Gana- 
noque Works). On December 15 the Board 
of Conciliation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Steel Company of Can- 
ada, Limited (Gananoque Works) and Local 
3208, United Steelworkers of America, was 
fully constituted with the appointment of 
His Honour Judge J. P. Madden as Chairman 
of the Board. Judge Madden was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, Messrs. John J. 
Robinette and Henry L. Cartwright members 
of the Board nominated by the company and 
the employees respectively. 


Steel Company of Canada, Limited (Canada 
Works) Hamilton, Ont. On December 15 the 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Steel Company of 
Canada, Limited, (Canada Works) Hamilton, 
Ont., and Local 3250, United Steelworkers of 
America was fully constituted with the ap- 
pointment of the Chairman the Honourable 
Mr. Justice F. H. Barlow. Mr. Justice Barlow 
was appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, Mr. 
J. A. McNiven of Chatham, Ont., and Mr. 
Drummond Wren, of Toronto, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and the 
employees respectively. 


The Joseph Stokes Rubber Company, Ltd., 
Welland, Ont. On December 2 the Board of 
Conciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Joseph Stokes Rubber Company, 
Limited, Welland, Ont., and) Local 523, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, was fully constituted with the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Alexander Brady of Toronto 
as Chairman of the Board. Dr. Brady was 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, Mr. Murton 
A. Seymour, K.C., of St. Catharines, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer, and 
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Dr. H. G. Forster of Welland, appointed on 
the nomination of the employees. 


Upper Canada Mines, Limited, Dobie, Ont. 
—On December 6 the Board of Conciliation 
established’ to deal with a dispute between 
Upper Canada Mines, Limited, Dobie, Ont., 
and Local 240, Kirkland Lake Mine and Mill 
Workers Union was fully constituted with the 
appointment of Dr. Cecil A. Wright of Toron- 
to as Chairman of the Board. Dr. Wright 
was appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
th other two members of the Board, Senator 
J. J. Bench of St. Catharines and Mr. Drum- 
mond Wren of Toronto, appointed on ‘the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Yarrows, Lamted, Esquimalt, B.C—The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between Yarrows, Limited, Esqui- 
malt, B.C., and Local No. 1, Industrial Clerks’ 
Association was fully constituted on Decem- 
ber 16 with the appointment of Mr. James H. 
Beatty. Mr. Beatty was appointed by the 
Minister on a joint recommendation from the 
other two members, Mr. D. R. Andersom and 
Prof. E. S. Farr, both of Victoria, appointed 
on 'the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 


Westminster Foundry, Limited, New West- 
minster, B.C—The Board of ‘Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Westminster Foundry, Limited, New West- 
minster, B.C., and Local 3254, United Steel- 
workers of America, was fully constituted on 
December 28 with the appointment of Mr. 
J. Edwin Eades. Mr. Eades was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members, Messrs. R. L. Norman and C. Grant 
MacNeil, M.L.A. both of Vancouver, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Boards Established 


During the month nine Boards of Concilia- © 
tion were established but not fully constituted. 


De Havilland Aircraft Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont—On December 19 the Minister 
of Labour established a Board of Conciliation 
to deal with a dispute between the De Havil- 
land Aircraft Company of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, and Local 112, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America. Mr. F. J. Ainsborough of 
Toronto investigated the case as Conciliation 
Officer. On December 18 Mr. Ainsborough’s 
report was received, recommending the estab- 
lishment of a Board. 
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Appointed to the Board were Mr. Norman 
L. Mathews, K.C., of Toronto, Ont., on the 
nomination of the employing company, and 
Mr. Bora Laskin, also of Toronto, on the 
nomination of the employees concerned. Mr. 
Mathews and Mr. Laskin have been re- 
quested to confer on the nomination of a 
chairman and third member of the Board. 

Fowlers Canadian Company, Inmited, 
Hamilton, Ont—On December 6 the Minister 
of Labour established a Board of Concilia- 
tion to deal with a dispute between Fowler’s 
Canadian Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., 
and ithe United Packinghouse Workers of 
America. Mr. F. J. Ainsborough of Toronto 
investigated the case as Conciliation Officer. 
On December 6, Mr. Ainsborough’s report was 
received, recommending the establishment of 
a Board. 

Appointed to the Board were Mr. Norman 
W. Byrnes of Hamilton, Ont., on the nomina- 
tion of the employing company, and Mr. 
Arthur Williams of Oshawa, Ont., on the 
nomination of the employees concerned. At 
the end of the month Mr. Byrnes and Mr. 
Williams were conferring on the selection of 
a Chairman. 

General Dry Batteries of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont—On December 14 the Minister 
of Labour established a Board of Conciliation 
to deal with a dispute between General Dry 
Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and Local 512, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. Mr. Harold 
Perkins, Toronto, investigated the case as 
Conciliation Officer. On December 12, ‘Mr. 
Perkins’ report was received, recommending 
the establishment of a Board. 

Appointed to the Board were Mr. John J. 
Robinette, K.C., of Toronto, Ont., on ithe 
nomination of the employing company, and 
Miss Idele Wilson, also of Toronto, on the 
nomination of the employees concerned. Mr. 
Robinette and Miss Wilson have been re- 
quested to confer on the nomination of a 
chairman and third member of the Board. 

Canadian Car & Foundry, Limited, Brant- 
ford, Ont—On December 11 the Minister of 
Labour established a Board of Conciliation 
to deal with a dispute between Canadian Car 
& Foundry, Limited, Brantford, Ont., and 
Local 397, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(UAW-CIO). Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Toron- 
to, investigated the case as Conciliation 
Officer. On December 8 Mr. Ainsborough’s 
report was received, recommending the estab- 
lishment of a Board. 

Appointed to the Board were Mr. D. A. 
Paterson of Montreal, on the nomination of 
the employing company, and Mr. Bora Laskin 
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of Toronto, on the nomination of the em- 
ployees concerned. At the end of the month 
Mr. Paterson and Mr. Laskin were conferring 
on the selection of a chairman. 


Willard Storage Battery Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont—On December 6 the 
Minister of Labour established a Board of 
Conciliation to deal with a dispute between 
Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Local 512, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. Mr. Wm. Dunn, Toronto, investi- 
gated the case as Conciliation Officer. On 
December 4 Mr. Dunn’s report was received, 
recommending the establishment of a Board. 

Appointed to the Board were Mr. W. M. 
Gordon, Toronto, on the nomination of the 
employing company, and Miss Idele Wilson, 
also of Toronto, on the nomination of the 
employees concerned. Mr. Gordon and Miss 
Wilson have been requested to confer on 
the nomination of a chairman and. third 
member of the Board. 


Macassa Mines, Limited, Kirkland Lake, 
Ont—On December 20 the Minister of Labour 
established a Board of Conciliation to deal 
with a dispute between Macassa Mines, Lim- 
ited, Kirkland Lake, Ont., and Local 240, 
Kirkland Lake Mine and Mill Workers Union. 
Mr. Harold Perkins, Toronto, investigated 
the case as Conciliation Officer, and on 
December 19 his report was received, recom- 
mending the establishment of a Board. 

Appointed to the Board were Mr. Gilbert 
E. Jackson, Toronto, on the nomination of 
the employing company, and Mr. George 
Harris, also of Toronto, on the nomination 
of the employees concerned, Mr. Jackson 
and Mr. Harris have been requested to con- 
fer on the nomination of a chairman and 
third member of the Board. 


Andrews Wire Works of Canada, Limited, 
Watford, Ont—On December 29 the Minister 
of Labour established a Board of Concilia- 
tion to deal with a dispute between Andrews 
Wire Works of Canada, Limited, Watford, 
Ont., and Local 2, Federation of Indus- 
trial Workers Union. Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, had in- 
vestigated the case as Conciliation Officer 
and on December 28 his report was received 
recommending a Board of Conciliation. The 
parties concerned were requested to make 
nominations for membership on the Board. 

Miramichi Lumber Company, Limited, 
Minto, N.B—On January 4, 1945, the Min- 
ister of Labour established a Board of Con- 
ciliation to deal with a dispute between 
Miramichi Lumber Company, Limited, Minto, 
N.B., and Local 7409, United Mine Workers 
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of America. Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Frederic- 
ton, N.B., investigated the case as Concilia- 
tion Officer, and on December 18 his report 
was received, recommending the establish- 
ment of a Board. 

Appointed to the Board were Mr. Kenneth 
L. Golding of Fredericton, N.B., on the 
nomination of the employing company, and 
Mr. E. A. Dinsmore, Minto, N.B., on the 
nomination of the employees concerned. Mr. 
Golding and Mr. Dinsmore have been re- 
quested to confer on the nomination of a 
chairman and third member of the Board. 

Empire Brass Company, Ltd., & Pumps and 
Softeners, Ltd., London, Ont—-On December 
28 the Minister of Labour established a Board 
of Conciliation to deal with a dispute between 
Empire Brass Co., Limited, & Pumps and 
Softeners, Ltd., London, Ont., and Local 2699, 
United Steelworkers of America. Mr. Harold 
Perkins, Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, 
investigated the case as Conciliation Officer 
and on December 26 his report was received, 
recommending the establishment of a Board. 
The parties concerned were requested to make 
nominations for membership on the Board. 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation Officers 


Consumers Gas Company, Toronto, Ont— 
On October 10 Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, had been appointed 
Conciliation Officer to confer with the Con- 
sumers Gas Company, Limited, Toronto, and 
Local 161, International Chemical Workers 
Union to attempt to effect an agreement 
between them. 

On December 4 a report was received from 
Mr. Nicol indicating the successful conclusion 
of the negotiations and the signing of an 
agreement 

Saguenay Quebec Telephone Company, 
Chicoutimt, P.Q—On October 20 Mr. Liguori 
Pepin, Industrial Relations Officer, Montreal, 
had been appointed Conciliation Officer to 
confer with the Saguenay Quebec Telephone 
Company, Chicoutimi, P.Q., and the National 
Catholic Syndicate of Telephone Employees 
of Saguenay to attempt to effect an agree- 
ment between them. 

On December 18 a report was received from 
Mr. Pepin indicating the successful conclusion 
of the negotiations and the signing of an agree- 
ment. 


Northern Cartage and Contracting Com- 
pany, Prince Albert, Sask—On November 14 
Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Winnipeg, had been 
appointed Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the Northern Cartage and Contracting Com- 
pany, Prince Albert, Sask., and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
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Other Transport Workers, Division 188, to 
attempt to effect an agreement between them. 

On December 7 a report was received from 
Mr. Johnstone indicating the successful con- 
clusion of the negotiations and the signing 
of an agreement. 


Assignments of Conciliation Officers 


Charlevoix-Saguenay Telephone Company, 
La Malbaie, P.Q—On November 29 the 
Minister of Labour was advised by the Quebec 
Wartime Labour Relations Board that nego- 
tiations had been continuing for thirty days 
between the Charlevoix-Saguenay Telephone 
Company, La Malbaie, P.Q., and the National 
Catholic Syndicate of Charlevoix-East, and 
that there was no indication of the successful 
completion of an agreement. 

On December 1 Mr. Liguori Pepin, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Montreal, was appoint- 
ed Conciliation Officer to confer with the 
parties in an attempt to effect an agreement. 


Dominion Fire Brick and Clay Products, 
Inmited, Moose Jaw, Sask—On December 13 
the Minister of Labour was advised by the 
Saskatchewan Wartime Labour’ Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between the Dominion Fire 
Brick and Clay Products, Limited, Moose Jaw, 
Sask., and the Claybank Workers Union, and 
that there was no indication of the successful 
completion of an agreement. 

On December 20 Mr. H. 8. Johnstone, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Winnipeg, was appoint- 
ed Conciliation Officer to confer with the 
parties in an attempt to effect an agreement. 


National Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Toronto, Ont—On December 18 the Minister 
of Labour was advised by the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board that negotiations had been 
continuing for thirty. days between the 
National Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Toronto, Ont., and Local 512, United Elec- 
trical, ‘Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, and that there was no indication of 
the successful completion of an agreement. 

On December 20 Mr. Harold Perkins, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, was 
appointed Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the parties and attempt to effect an agree- 
ment. 

City of Winnipeg, Winnipeg, Man—On 
December 11 the Minister of Labour was 
advised by the Manitoba Wartime Labour 
Relations Board that negotiations had been 
continuing for thirty days between the City 
of Winnipeg, Winnipeg, Man., and the Joint 
Council of Civic Employees, One Big Union, 
and that there was no indication of the 
successful completion of an agreement. 
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On December 18 Mr. Thos. Williams of 
the Manitoba Department of Labour was 
appointed Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the parties and attempt to effect an agree- 
ment. 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, Ont—On December 4 the Minister 
of Labour was advised by the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board that there was a breakdown 
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in negotiations of a collective agreement be- 
tween the Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ont., and Local 200, Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workérs of 
America. 

On December 4 Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, Ont., was appoint- 
ed Conciliation Officer to confer with the 
parties in an attempt to effect an agreement. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Aluminum Company of Canada, 
- Limited, Ile Maligne, P.Q., and the National Syndicate of Aluminum 
Workers of St. Joseph d’Alma, Inc. 


On December 4 the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous Report of the Board 
of Conciliation which dealt with a dispute 
between the Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Limited, Ile Maligne, P.Q., and the National 
Syndicate of Aluminum Workers of St. Joseph 
d’Alma, Inc. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
the Hon. Mr. Justice A. Savard appointed by 
the Minister on the nomination of the other 
two members of the Board, Messrs. D. A. 
Paterson and Philippe Boily, the nominees of 
the company and the union respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 
Montreal, December 2, 1944. 


Re: In the matter of Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C’. 1003, and in the 
matter of Aluminium Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Ile Maligne, and its Employees Members 
of the National Syndicate of Aluminium 
Workers of St. Joseph d’Alma. 


To: The Honourable Humpurey MitTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir:— 


. The Conciliation Board appointed to arbi- 
trate the above dispute, has completed its 
work and begs herewith to submit its report. 

Several meetings were held in Montreal and 
in Arvida. 

The Company was represented by Mr. J. B. 
White, Mer. of personnel, Mr. Radley, Mr. 
Adrien Boivin, Mgr. of the plant at He Ma- 
ligne, and its counsel, Mr. Alex Prud’homme, 
K.C. 

The members of the National Syndicate 
were represented by Mr. A. J. Chambers, 
president of the Syndicate, Mr. Rene 
Harmegnies, and their counsel, Mr. P. Cusson. 

The plant of the Aluminium Co. of Canada, 
at Ile Maligne is a new one. It has been 


recently put in operation, and the National 
Syndicate had requested that a collective 
agreement be signed to govern the working 
conditions of the employees, and the Com- 
pany was willing to accede to their request. 


A contract had been prepared by the 
National Syndicate, but the Company felt 
that it could not agree to all the clauses 
of the agreement, and more specially to the 
seniority clauses in the form in which they 
had been drafted. 

The employees were asking that seniority 
should prevail in cases of promotions, de- 
motions or lay-offs. 

On the other hand, the Company, while 
it was willing to give full consideration to 
seniority, held the view that other factors 
had to be considered, such as education, 
ability, family responsibilities, and past ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Liguori Pépin, Industrial Relations 
Officer of your Department, was delegated 
to obtain a satisfactory settlement between 
the parties. 

A joint meeting took place on July first, 
at the office of Mr. Adrien Boivin, Mgr. ‘of 
the plant at Ile Maligne. 

On July the 14th., Mr. Pépin was advised 
by Mr. Boivin that the Company could not 
accede to the demands of the Syndicate. 

In his letter to Mr. Maclean, dated July 
15, 1944, Mr. Pépin recommended that a 
Board of Conciliation be appointed to handle 
both issues, as they were the same in both 
plants, at Ile Maligne, and at Shipshaw and 
Chute a Caron, in so far as seniority was 
concerned. 

Another point was also considered by Mr. 
Pépin, and that was the matter of the specific 
number of pots to be allotted with each pot- 
man. This point was not pressed, because 
the Company and its employees were nego- 
tiating, and since, have disposed of the matter 
to their mutual satisfaction. 
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At the first meeting which was held in 
Montreal, both parties were requested to sub- 
mit a brief of their respective contentions. 

This procedure was accepted by both sides 
and the issue was joined. 

The final meetings were held in Arvida on 
September 25, 26 and 27. 

Each clause of the contract was read, dis- 
cussed, amended and finally both sides agreed 
to signing the collective agreement which is 
attached herewith. 

The seniority clauses were fully covered and 
accepted by both sides. 

This Board wishes to thank both the em- 
ployers and the employees on the spirit of 
conciliation and goodwill: which they have 
shown throughout their deliberations. 
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It is thankful for the assistance given by 
Mr. Alex. Prud’homme, K.C. counsel for the 
Company, and Mr. P. Cusson, counsel for 
the employees. 

Attached, you will find draft contract which 
has been signed by the officials of the Com- 
pany and the officials of the National Syndi- 
cate. 

Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) ALFRED SAVARD, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) D. A. Paterson, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) P. Botry, 

Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Limited, Shipshaw, Que., and the National Syndicate of Electric 
Power Employees of Shipshaw. 


On December 4 the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous Report of the Board 
of Conciliation which dealt with a dispute 
between the Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Limited, Shipshaw, P.Q., and the National 
Syndicate of Electric Power Employees of 
' Shipshaw. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
the Hon. Mr. Justice A. Savard appointed by 
the Minister on the nomination of the other 
two members of the Board, Messrs. D. A. 
Paterson and Philippe Boily, the nominees of 
the company and the union respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 
Montreal, December 2, 1944. 


In the matter of Wartime Labour Relation 
Regulations, P. C. 1003, and in the matter 
of Aluminium Co. of Canada Ltd. and tts 
employees members of the Syndicat 
National des Employés des Pouvoirs 


Electriques de Shipshaw et de Chute a 
Caron. 


To The Honourable HumpHrey MITcHELL, 
. Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 
Dear Sir:— 

The Conciliation Board appointed to arbi- 
trate the above dispute, has completed its 
work and begs herewith to submit its report. 

Several meetings were held in Montreal and 
in Arvida. 

The Company was represented by Mr. J. B. 


White, Mer. of personnel, Mr. Radley, Mr. , 


Adrien Boivin, Mgr. of the plant at Ile 
Maligne, and its counsel, Mr. Alex. 
Prud’homme, K.C. 


The members of the National Syndicate 
were represented by Mr. A. J. Chambers, 
president of the Syndicate, Mr. René 
Harmegnies, and their counsel, Mr. P. Cusson. 

The plant of the Aluminium Co. of Canada, 
at Shipshaw and Chute & Caron, is a new 
one. It has been recently put in operation, 
and the National Syndicate had requested that 
a collective agreement be signed to govern 
the working conditions of the employees, and 
the Company was willing to accede to their 
request. 

A contract had been prepared by the 
National Syndicate, but the Company felt 
that it could not agree to all the clauses of 
the agreement, and more specially to the 
seniority clauses in the form im which they 
had been drafted. 

The employees were asking that seniority 
should prevail in cases of promotions, demo- 
tions or lay-offs. 

On the other hand, the Company, while it 
was willing to give full consideration to 
seniority, held the view that other factors 
had to be considered, such as education, 


ability, family responsibilities, and past 
experience. 
Mr. Liguori Pépin, Industrial Relations 


Officer of your Department, was delegated to 
obtain a satisfactory settlement between the 
parties. 

A joint meeting took place on July first, 
at the office of Mr. Adrien Boivin, Mgr. of 
the plant at Ile Maligne. 

On July the 14th, Mr. Pépin was advised 
by Mr. Boivin that the Company could not 
accede to the demands of the Syndicate. 

In his letter to Mr. Maclean, dated July 15, 
1944, Mr. Pépin recommended that a Board 
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of Conciliation be appointed to handle both 
issues, as they were the same in both plants, 
at Ile Maligne, and at Shipshaw and Chute 
& Caron, in so far as seniority was concerned. 

At the first meeting which was held in 
Montreal, both parties were requested to 
submit a brief of their respective contentions. 

This procedure was accepted by both sides 
and the issue was joined. 

The final meetings were held in eerde on 
September 25, 26 and 27. 

Each clause of the contract was read, 
discussed, amended, and finally both sides 
agreed to signing the collective agreement 
which is attached herewith. 

The seniority clauses were fully covered and 
accepted by both sides. 

This Board wishes to thank both the 
employers and the employees on the spirit 
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of conciliation and goodwill which they have 
shown throughout their deliberations. 

It is thankful for the assistance given by 
Mr. Alex. Prud’homme, K.C., counsel for the 
Company, and Mr. P. Cusson, counsel for the 
employees. 

Attached, you will find draft contract which 
has been signed by the officials of the 
Company and the officials of the National 
Syndicate. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) Atrrep SAVARD, 
Chairman. 
(Sod.) D. A. PATERSON, 
Member 
(Sgd.) P. Botty, 
' Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited, 
Welland, Ont., and Local 523, United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. 


On November 20 the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which dealt with a dispute between 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited, Welland, Ont., 
and Local 523, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. A minority 
report was submitted by Mr. J. S. O. Tory 
and a supplementary report by Dr. H. G. 
Forster. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Alexander Brady, Toronto, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members; and 
Messrs. J. S. D. Tory and the Rev. Dr. H. G. 
Forster, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report, -minority 
report and supplementary report follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and re Page-Hersey Tubes, 
Limited, Welland, Ontario and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 523, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America. 


To: The Honourable Humpurey MITCHELL, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario, 

The cause of dispute in this case resembles 
that in the dispute between a neighbouring 
plant, operated by the Electro-Metallurgical 
Company of Canada, and the same local of 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America; namely, the demand 
for a union shop and check-off. Here also the 
original agreement between the parties was 


made on May 7, 1943, and negotiations for 
an amended renewal of this agreement were 
carried on from.March 21 to June 14 of the 
present year. There is mutual acceptance 
of all clauses except those submitted by the 
union for the introduction of a union shop . 
and check-off. 

As in the other case cited the union is 
strongly represented in the plant with appar- 
ently well over 85 per cent of the eligible 
employees. Some minor frictions have oc- 
curred between union and non-union em- 
ployees, and the union again presents the 
argument that under the union shop it could 
more effectively discipline its members, and 
the time spent by shop stewards in develop- 
ing membership could be devoted to dis- 
cipline, maintenance of employee morale, 
and the combating of absenteeism and labour 
turnover. The officials emphasized the low- 
strike record which their organization has 
had since its inception as an international 
union in 1937, and offered this record as 
testimony that it is responsible and seeks 
to be responsible. 

The company on its part is unfriendly to 
a union shop. It considers that the union 
is already strong in the plant, and that it 
should be content with its strength achieved 
by voluntary membership. It does not ac- 
cept the claim of the union that its presence 
in the plant has improved employees’ morale, 
insured continuous production, and reduced 
absenteeism. It is not yet confident that 
‘the union has the proper standards of a trade 
union, and it does not think that the union 
should be able to, coerce a minority of em- 
ployees in the. plant. to become members, 
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The company is anxious to see what the 
behaviour of the union is within the post- 
war period. 

The purpose of the present Board is to 
effect conciliation in the given case rather 
than to prescribe any general industrial rela- 
tions policy. The Board would emphasize 
to both parties that the primary task at the 
present stage in their relations is to build up 
mutual confidence and to achieve agreement 
upon the basis of this confidence. Collective 
bargaining between them is still of quite 
short duration, and it can grow strong and 
valuable only if both parties reflect a spirit 
of give and take, reaching an agreement now 
with the minimum of mutual irritation. It 
recommends, therefore, that the union should 
withdraw its request for the union shop and 
that on the other hand the company should 
grant a check-off, voluntary at the outset 
but irrevocable during the duration of the 
collective agreement. The Board notes from 
the briefs submitted that frictions have oc- 
curred in the plant over the non-payment of 
dues by a few union members. The check- 
off should bring an end to such frictions. But 
more important, its acceptance by the com- 
pany will clearly demonstrate its genuine 
anxiety to go some way towards fulfilling 
the requests of the union for security without 
conceding the union shop. The Board would 
also recommend that the conventional main- 
tenance-of-membership clause, requiring present 
members of the union to remain members 
during the duration of the agreement as a 
condition of their employment, should be in- 
cluded in the agreement. 

The introduction to the agreement of these 
two clauses appears to the Board a reasonable 
compromise between the divergent positions 
adopted by the two parties, and the Board 
duly urge their acceptance. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto this eleventh day of 
November, 1944. 

(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Harvey G. Forster. 


Minority Report 
Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003; and re: Page-Hersey Tubes, 
Limited, Welland, Ontario, and its Em- 
ployees, Members of Local 523, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America. 
To: The Honourable HumMpHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario, 
As I am unable to agree with the findings 
and recommendations of the majority of this 
Board, I submit herewith a separate report. 
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Written briefs were filed with us by the 
parties, the Company being represented at 
the hearings of the Board by C, S. Webber, 
Assistant General Manager, and J. C. Adams, 
K.C. as Counsel. The Union was represented 
at the first hearing by George Harris, District 
Secretary, and C. R. Sullivan, Business Agent 
for the Local. At the second hearing Mr. 
C. 8. Jackson appeared in place of Mr. Harris. 

All of the usual arguments in connection 
with the issue of union security were referred 
to and dealt with by the parties. As this is 
now familiar ground, I do not attempt to 
deal with all of the arguments on each side, 
but content myself with comments on such 
of the arguments as led the Chairman and 
the other Member of the Board to a con- 
clusion different from my own. 

The majority report refers to the Union’s 
argument that under the union shop it could 
more effectively discipline its members and 
that the time spent by shop stewards in devel- 
oping membership (which admittedly is car- 
ried on in company premises and on company 
time if the argument is to have any validity) 
could be devoted to discipline, maintenance 
of employees’ morale, combating of absen- 
teeism and labour turnover. 

There is nothing whatever in the record 
to indicate any foundation for the claim by 
the Unien that it could accomplish its objec- 
tives if granted the union shop; or that it 
would even attempt to do so. It appears 
to have been forgotten entirely that the 
problem of maintaining discipline is an 
essential function of Management and that 
if there is any lack of discipline this situation 
could be quite effectively cured by Manage- 
ment now, given the co-operation of the 
Union in its present status. 

Reference is also made to the low strike 
record of the Union, but nothing whatever 
is said about the fact that the Union in this 
case threatened to strike during the recent 
negotiations with the Company. The Union 
did not attempt to dispute this statement by 
the Company and it must, therefore, be 
taken to be an established fact. No reference 
is made either to the somewhat obvious fact 
that there has been no occasion for the Union 
to strike at any time since it first entered 
into bargaining relationship with the Com- 
pany. 

Even if one would be justified in assuming 
that under the union shop status the Union 
would be more competent to carry out its 
professed objectives of maintaining discipline, 
improving employee morale, absenteeism and 
labour turnover, I fail to see how a Board 
of Conciliation can logically reject the claim 
of the Union for the union shop status and 
then proceed to recommend mere mainten- 
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ance of membership and voluntary check-off. 
It is quite obvious that neither of these recom- 
mendations will enable the Union to function 
in any different manner from that in which 
it has functioned during the past year. The 
Union itself stressed before this Board its 
claim for the complete union shop status and 
specifically asked that no compromise be 
suggested. The Union has admitted during 
the course of the hearing that it had no 
problem of dues collection and no problem 
arising out of defections from its membership 
by employees who had voluntarily joined. 
How then is the situation to be improved 
by maintenance of membership and check- 
off? 

The parties have been dealing with each 
other for little more than one year. During 
this time the Union claims to have secured on 
a voluntary basis the support of approximately 
92 per cent’ of all the employees eligible to 
join the Union. It has also apparently can- 
vassed the balance of the working force and 
supplied to this Board a summary of the 
reasons why that small minority of employees 
had thus far failed to join the Union. Some 
of those reasons appeared to be quite sub- 
stantial; for example, some of the employees 
concerned were farmers working temporarily 
in the plant; some were female employees 
who had no intention of remaining after the 
duration of the present acute labour shortage; 
while some of the older men, it was frankly 
admitted, were waiting to “see if the Union 
was here to stay”. : . 

On the whole, the circumstances of this 
case indicate that the Union has already 
achieved a membership position which is well 
nigh perfect and its insistence that the small 
minority of employees in the plant who have 
not yet joined its ranks should be compelled 
to do so is based purely and simply upon 
the Union’s conviction that compulsory union- 
ism should be imposed upon all employees. 

The Company takes the position that it 
does not believe in compulsory unionism and 
nothing has been brought forward in this case 
which in my opinion would justify any change 
of attitude. ) 

The issue here demonstrates that there is 
a difference of opinion with respect to the 
ultimate status of trade unions in industry. 
At the moment this difference appears to be 
irreconcilable and any suggestions that the 
parties merely forget about the main issue 
and in the meantime compromise the claim 
seems to me to be a most illogical procedure. 
If there were any practical value in the ar- 
rangements for maintenance of membership 


and check-off in a particular case I should- 


be prepared to give them earnest considera- 
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tion; but in a case where it has been demon- 
strated that neither of these arrangements 
will assist the Union, and where the suggestion 
that these arrangements be put into effect 
merely as a compromise, I am inclined to 
the view that these arrangements will only 
emphasize the real issue between the parties 
and that instead of lessening friction between 
the Union employees and the non-Union em- 
ployees, it will tend to increase it. 

In a recent report to you dated November 
4, 1944, I said that it may very well be that 
when parties are opposed in principle it is not 
a question of “conciliation”; certainly not a 
case for a “saw-off” as there may be no 
middle ground in such cimcumstances. Experi- 
ence on two additional boards of conciliation 
had led me to the conclusion that concilia- . 
tion procedure on 'this issue is quite futile. 
This Union makes no secret of the fact that 
its ultimate object is a full measure of union. 
security, including union shop, maintenance of 
membership and involuntary -check-off of union 
dues. In the circumstances, I cannot see that 
the Company should, as a matter of “con- 
ciliation” and in the absence of proof of any 
particular problem either as to maintaining 
membership or collection of dues by the 
Union, be asked: to accept the first step in a 
progressive program of union security which 
will simply be used as the taking off point 
for the next higher stage of union security 
when this agreement next comes up for 
renewal. 

Apparently the Union also shares my view 
that there is really no half-way point or 
middle ground in settling this issue because 
the concluding paragraph of its brief filed with 
this Board: states in part as follows:— 

We urge your Board to disregard the 
compromise element which has entered into 
many of the decisions of previous Boards 
and if for no other reason than in a spirit 
of bona fide and justified experimentation 


for the shaping of things to come grant full 
and unqualified union security to this Union. 


My colleagues on this Board have not been 
prepared in the circumstances to grant the 
full and unqualified union security asked. for 
by the Union but have, nevertheless, dealt 
with the matter on a compromise basis con- 
trary even to the Union’s request. 

I should refer here, not only to the position 
taken by the Union during the course of the 
hearing, but to the position taken by my 
colleague who was appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the Union. He is firmly con- 
vinced that the complete union shop status 
should have been granted and it is quite 
evident that his concurrence in the majority 
report does not represent his actual views. 
During the course of our discussion he indi- 
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eated emphatically that if the Union did not 
secure a recommendation for the union shop 
in this instance it would nevertheless secure 
it by other means, which included references 
to physical compulsion. In addition he made 
it quite clear that in his considered opinion 
not more than one out of every 50 men who 
hold executive positions had succeeded on 
grounds of merit. If these and similar ideas 
are harboured in the minds of union leaders 
and the representatives which they put for- 
ward on Boards of Conciliation, then this 
constitutes in my opinion an additional ground 
why the Company should not be expected 
to enter into or agree to any compromise 
arrangement designed to make this Union 
more secure. 

_ Personally, I feel it is impossible to build 
up mutual confidence and to achieve agree- 
ment upon the basis of such confidence as 
referred to in the report of the majority so 
long as one side to the dispute, through its 
representatives holds such views. 

As you are aware, I have now served on a 
number of conciliation boards. At the outset 
I was inclined to the view that on the issue 
of union security, conciliation boards should 
attempt to find the solution to the dispute by 
recommending an arrangement somewhat less 
than that requested by the Union and some- 
what more than that which the Company was 
prepared to grant. I am now convinced, how- 
ever, that such a procedure is wholly futile 
so far as this issue is concerned, and I am 
convinced that no useful purpose can or will 
be served by establishing boards of concilia- 
tion to deal with disputes of this nature where 
honest differences of opinion prevail between 
the parties on a question of principle, as is 
the case there. 

Accordingly, I beg to report, sir, that the 
parties here hold honest opinions on matters 
of principle which cannot be reconciled or 
conciliated by any halfway measure. I recom- 
mend that the Union drop its claim for union 
shop and check-off and that the parties carry 
on under the existing arrangements. 
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I wish to add, however, that what I have 
said above with respect to the futility of 
conciliation in cases where the parties hold 
different views on the principles involved do 
not apply to other matters, such as hours of 
work, seniority, grievance procedure and other 
terms and conditions of employment of that 
nature. 

All of which is respectfully submitted this 
16th day of November, 1944. 


(Sgd.) J. S. D. Tory, 
Member. 


Supplementary Report 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
P.C. 1003 and Page-Hersey Tubes, Ltd., 
Welland, Ontario and its Employees 
Members of Local 528, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America. 


To the Honourable HumpuHrey MitcHeEtt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


I regret that the Company’s nominee on 
this Board has seen fit in his minority report 
to make direct reference to what he alleges 
to be my personal views on a variety of 
matters, and has attempted to use this in 
his argument. 

Inasmuch as this reference is a gross 
misrepresentation of my views or any views 
I expressed during the meetings of the Board, 
it follows therefore that his argument on this 
ground has no validity. 

I am forced to make this additional report 
because owing to the delay in the presenta- 
tion of the minority report the majority 
report was completed and forwarded to you 
before a copy of the minority report was 
available to other members. 


Respectfully yours, 
(Sgd.) Harvey G. Forster, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Electro-Metallurgical Company of 
Canada, Limited, Welland, Ont., and Local 523, United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers of America. 


On November 20 the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which dealt with a dispute between 
the  Electro-Metallurgical Company of 
Canada, Limited, Welland, Ont., and Local 
523, United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. A minority report was 
submitted by Mr. J. S. D. Tory and a supple- 
mentary report by Dr. H. G. Forster. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Alexander Brady, Toronto, appointed by 
the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members; and Messrs. J. S. D. Tory and the 
Rev. Dr. H. G. Forster, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 
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The text of the Board’s report, minority 
report and supplementary report follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1008, and re United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, Local 
523, and Electro-Metallurgical Company 

- of Canada, Limited, Welland, Ontario. 


To the Honourable HumpHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

The cause of dispute in this case is found 
in the request of the Union for the introduc- 
tion of the union shop and check-off clauses 
in the Agreement at present under negotiation. 
The original agreement between the parties 
was made on May 7, 1948, and provided for 
modification. Negotiations for an amended 

agreement were carried on from April of the 
present year to June 14, and the parties are 
in agreement on the new clauses proposed by 
the union to cover the union shop and 
check-off. 

The two parties have presented in detail 
their respective cases before the Board. The 
union, which claims to represent well over 
seventy-five per cent of the eligible employees, 
emphasizes that without the union shop it is 
handicapped in disciplining or controlling its 
members and that frictions, injurious to 
smooth labour relations, occur between union 
and non-union employees. It is responsible 
for an agreement covering all employees, but 
cannot discipline those outside its member- 
ship. Much energy of its officials is at present 
devoted to maintaining membership whereas 
it could, under a union shop, be devoted to 
improving working morale and increasing pro- 
duction. An important undercurrent in the 
attitude of the union is fear for the future. 
Prior to the outbreak of war in 1939 the com- 
pany employed about 490 wage-earners while 
to-day, due to war contracts, it employs about 
1,500. Any drastic contraction in the number 
of workers, owing to reduced war orders, 


might have sweeping effects upon the member-, 


ship of the union. Hence, like many other 
contemporary unions, it naturally seeks as 
much security as possible, and looks to the 
union shop as the most effective device for 
obtaining it. The labour turn-over in the 
plant is set forth as another circumstance to 
justify a union shop. 
authorization cards among its members in the 
plant, and a strong vote was reflected for 
union shop and check-off. 

The company on its part opposes the 
request of the union on the ground that the 
union shop and check-off are illegal in terms 


body 


The union circulated - 
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of P.C. 1003. In addition it is opposed to 
provisions in a collective agreement which 
exert compulsion upon any of its employees 
to join the union. Underlying its stand in 
opposition to compulsory unionism within the 
plant is the scarcely disguised fear that under 
the union shop it might have to deal with a 
irresponsible simply because it was 
secure. 

Thus on both sides, as is often the case 
where collective bargaining is of relatively 
short duration, the element of fear is the 
cause of the present disagreement. The union 
is afraid that the company may seize the 
opportunity, when the demand for labour is 
less urgent, either to break the union or to 


‘pay little attention to its bargaining power. 


On the side of the company there is fear 
that the union may proceed from one dis-~ 
turbing demand to another with little regard 
to the manner whereby these demands will 
embarrass management. ‘There is plainly no 
remedy for this condition of mutual fear 
except a frank readiness of both parties to 
place more trust in each other. Such trust 
may be expressed in and promoted by a 
moderation of the demands made, and a 
readiness on the other side to accept the 
moderated demands. 

Genuine collective bargaining, in conson- 
ance with the essential principles of a 
democratic state, must reflect a spirit of give 
and take. It is obvious that it can grow 
sturdy and effective only where compromise 
is present. It must seek agreement with the 
minimum of mutual irritation. To this type 
of collective bargaining there is little alter- 
native except harsh industrial struggle or a 
highly rigid prescription of industrial relation- 
ships by the state, under which both employers 
and employees would lose much of their 
present free decision. 

The Board would recommend that, in view 
of the short period of collective bargaining 
between the parties, the union should reduce 
its request in order to demonstrate its trust 
and that on the other hand the Company 
should depart from its rigid opposition to any 
union security provisions whatever. More con- 
cretely the Board would recommend that a 
maintenance-of-membership clause should be 
introduced to apply to the existing employees 
who are members of the union and new 
employees who may become members, and 
that there should be a check-off, voluntary 
at the outset but irrevocable during the dura- 
tion of the annual agreement. These recom- 
mendations avoid, as a concession to the 
company, any compulsion of employees who 
at present are non-union members and also 
any compulsion of new employees to join the 
union. In the case of these two categories 
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of employees the union would continue to 
depend upon the traditional arts of persuasion 
in the recruitment of members. 

The Board notes that the company in its 
brief lays prime emphasis upon the claim that 
recommendations for a union shop and check- 
off would run counter to the law in P.C. 1003 
itself because a union shop and a check-off 
are aids to a union and affect the power of 
the employer to discharge employees. The 
Board takes the simple stand that it is not 
called upon to decide the legality of either 
provision under P.C. 1003 to make the union 
shop and check-off illegal, and, if it is wrong 
in that assumption, it seeks a fresh directive 
from the Government. 

In conclusion the Board wishes to point out 
to both parties that, during the year of the 
next agreement between them, a period of 
transition from war to peace may begin, and 
new and acute industrial strains may be felt. 
An abundance of mutual trust between the 
parties will be imperative in order to cope 
effectively with these strains. It urges a 
compromise in the present instance as con- 
crete evidence of such trust now and for the 
year ahead. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto this 11th day of Novem- 
ber, 1944. 

(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Harvey G. Forster. 


Minority Report 
Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003; and re Electro Metallurgical 
Company of Canada, Limited, Welland, 
Ontario, and its Employees, Members of 
Local 623, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. 


To the Honourable HumpHREY MiTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

As I am unable to agree with the findings 
and recommendations of the majority of this 
Board, I submit herewith a separate report. 

Written briefs were filed with us by the 
parties, the Company being represented at the 
hearings of the Board by the Honourable 
Salter A. Hayden, K.C. and W. R. West, as 
Counsel, and by Messrs. Deitch, Sager and 
Taylor. The Union was represented at the 
first hearing by Mr. George Harris, District 
Secretary, and Mr. C. R. Sullivan, Business 
Agent for the Local. At the second hearing 
Mr. C. 8. Jackson appeared in place of Mr. 
Harris. 

The issue in this case was the same as in 
the Page-Hersey* case, which was heard on the 

* See page 44. 
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same days, and the extensive arguments put 
forward by the Union in that case were in- 
corporated by reference in its brief filed in 
this case. The dispute concerns the Union’s 
claim for the inclusion in the first renewal 
of an existing collective bargaining agreement 
dated May 7, 1948, of provisions for a union 
shop and check-off. Under the existing agree- 
ment the Company recognizes the Union as 
the sole and exclusive bargaining agency for 
all employees on the hourly payroll at its 
Welland plant except certain designated occu- 
pations and does not wish to concede the 
Union’s claim, which is now in dispute. 

As in the Page-Hersey case, all of the usual 
arguments in connection with the issue of 
union security were put forward and dealt 
with by the parties. In addition, however, 
the Company in this case .based its objec- 
tions to the Union’s claim upon the legal 
aspects of the issues in dispute, contending 
that, if settled in favour of the Union, they 
were illegal under the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations P.C. 1003 and contrary to 
the National Selective Service Civilian Regu- 
lations, P.C. 246. The majority report notes 
this fact and takes the simple stand that it 
is not called upon to decide the legal ques- 
tion but assumes that it was not the broad 
intention of P.C. 1003 to make the union 
shop and check-off illegal and that if that 
assumption is wrong, a fresh directive from 
the Government is sought. 

I agree only to the extent that it is prob- 
ably not the function of a Board of Concilia- 
tion, the members of which have accepted 
appointment under P.C. 1003, to question the 
legality of any findings or recommendations 
that they may make by way of conciliation; 
and as suggested by the Company, the matter 
may have to be determined elsewhere. 

In view of my own conclusions with respect 
to the matters before the Board, I am not in 
any way embarrassed by the question of 
legality; but having regard to the findings 
and recommendations of the majority report, 
I think the Company is entitled to have its 
carefully prepared argument on this issue 
brought to the attention of the proper authori- 
ties for consideration and determination. 

Without quoting, but merely referring to, 
the detailed provisions of P.C. 1003, the Com- 
pany’s argument may be summarized by 
saying that Section 4 (1) grants the right 
to am employee to be a member of a trade 
union but does not take away his right to 
refrain from joining a union. Reading that 
provision with Section 19 (2) (b), which pro- 
vides that no employer shall impose any con- 
dition in a contract of employment seeking 
to restrain an employee from exercising his 
rights under the Regulations, the Company 
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contends that the right of an employee not 
to join a trade union cannot be abrogated 
by an employer. 

The Company’s argument further submits 
that any form of compulsory unionism con- 
stitutes support to a trade union in contra- 
vention of Section 19 (1), as does 'the check-off 
of union dues, while the obligation imposed 
on an employer under the usual forms of 
closed shop, union shop or maintenance-of- 
membership affects the right of an employer 
to discharge employees as provided by Section 
19 (2), it being nowhere “otherwise 
expressly stated” in the Regulations that an 
employer is authorized to discharge an 
employee for failing to belong to a union, to 
join a union or to maintain membership 
therein. 

It is also argued by the Company that 
Section 20 (1) in no way authorizes the 
employer to include in a collective agreement 
any provision for financial or other support 
of a trade union, the proviso to that section 
not over-riding the prohibition contained in 
Section 19 above referred to. 

The Company’s argument under the 
National Selective Service Civilian .‘Regula- 
tions P.C. 246 proceeds on the basis that the 
Company is a “designated establishment” 
thereunder, and that as a consequence it is 
not free to discharge employees even for 
misconduct, nor are its employees free volun- 
tarily to terminate their employment. The 
Company refers to Section 202 (A) (4) (a) 
and (b) and to Section 209 of those Regula- 
tions, and submits that in the result com- 
pulsory unionism in any of its forms is 
contrary thereto. 

As mentioned above, I do not propose in 
the circumstances to pass any opinion on these 
questions but recommend, in view of the 
frequency with which the whole question of 
legality or illegality of various forms of union 
security has been raised, that a final deter- 
mination of this aspect of the matter would 
be of assistance to all Boards of Conciliation 
which are or may be called upon to deal 
with it. 

I do not propose to deal with all the 
familiar arguments for and against union 
security which were discussed by the parties 
but, as in the Page-Hersey case, feel that I 
should comment on such of the arguments 
as led the Chairman and the other member 
of the Board herein to a conclusion different 
from my own. 

The Company takes the position that it 
does not believe in any form of compulsory 
unionism and, as in the Page-Hersey case, 
nothing has been brought forward in this case 
which would justify any change of attitude 
on its part. The issue here demonstrates that 
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there is an honest difference of opinion 
between the parties with respect to the ulti- 
matte status of trade unions in industry. At 
the moment this difference appears to be 
irreconcilable and any suggestion that the 
parties merely forget about the main issue 
and in the meantime compromise the claim 
seems to me to be a wholly unwarranted 
procedure. If there were any practical value 
in the arrangements for maintenance-of-mem- 
bership and check-off in a particular case I 
should be prepared to give them earnest con- 
sideration; but in a case where it has been 
demonstrated that neither of these arrange- 
ments will assist the Union, and where the 
suggestion is made that these arrangements 
are put into affect merely as compromise, I 
am inclined to the view that this would serve 
only to emphasize the real issue between the 
parties and that instead of lessening the fric- 
tion between union and non-union employees, 
it would only tend to increase it. 

As I have previously said, it may very well 
be that when parties are opposed in principle 
it is not a question of “conciliation”; cer- 
tainly not a case for a “saw-off”, as there may 
be no middle ground in such circumstances. 
Growing experience as a member of Boards 
of Conciliation has led me to the conclusion 
that conciliation procedure on the issue of 
union security is quite futile. The Union 
makes no secret of the fact that its ultimate 
object is a full measure of union security, 
including union shop, maintenance of member- 
ship and involuntary check-off of union dues. 
In the circumstances, I cannot see that the 
Company should, as a matter of “conciliation”, 
and in the absence of proof of any particular 
problem either as to maintenance of member- 
ship or collection of dues by the Union, be 
asked to accept the first step in a progressive 
program of union security which will simply 
be used as a spring-board ‘to jump to the next 
higher stage of union security when the agree- 
ment between the parties is again the subject 
of negotiations for renewal. 

The Union’s argument that under the union 
shop it can more effectively discipline its 
members, and that the time spent by shop 
stewards in developing membership and 
collecting union dues (which activities are 
admittedly carried on in Company premises 
and on Company time) could be devoted to 
discipline, maintenance of employee morale 
and combatting absenteeism and labour turn- 
over, overlooks entirely that the problem of 
maintaining discipline is essentially a function 
of Management and that if there is any lack 
of discipline this situation could be quite 
effectively cured by Management now, given 
the co-operation of the Union in its present 
status; and there is nothing whatever in the 
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record to indicate any foundation for the 
claim by the Union that it could accomplish 
its objectives if granted the union shop, or 
that it would even attempt to do so. 

The Union has admitted and proudly 
asserted during the course of the hearing 
that it had no problem of dues collection 
nor loss of membership, and’ I am unable to 
see how the recommendation of the majority 
of this Board: for ‘the inclusion in the renewal 
agreement of the provisions for maintenance 
of membership and check-off will improve the 
situation; on the contrary, I am convinced 
that “freezing” in membership employees who 
have voluntarily joined the Union will only 
aggravate any problem which might exist 
between union and non-union employees. 

The Union’s argument and the report of the 
majority emphasize the fear of the Union that 
unless it is made “secure” the Company may 
free itself from collective bargaining under- 
takings in the future. I think it is a com- 
plete answer to this argument that so long 
as a majority of the Company’s employees 
support the Union voluntarily and wish it to 
represent them for purposes of collective 
bargaining with the Company, the latter is 
obliged by law, if for no other reason, to 
recognize and deal with the Union. The 
Company submits that its record in dealing 
with the Union is one that will stand the 
closest scrutiny and will show ‘that at no time 
has it engaged in any combat tending to 
interfere in any way with any of ithe rights 
of the Union or of its members, or of any 
other employees in the plant; but on the 
contrary, it voluntarily entered into a con- 
tractual relationship with the Union when 
there was no law requiring it to do so. I 
think there is no ground for the Union’s 
apprehensions in this regard and that the 
Company’s sincerity cannot be brought into 
question on the record as it stands. 

In my opinion, it by no means follows that 
the refusal of an employer ito agree to pro- 
visions for a union shop, maintenance of 
membership and check-off amounts to a 
negation of collective bargaining. Genuine 
collective bargaining can and does exist with- 
out any necessity for agreement on these 
particular items, which are merely the subject 
of collective bargaining. The Union's insist- 
ence that agreement by the employer to union 
security provisions is the acid test of the 
latter’s bona fides in his approach to collective 
bargaining, and that to withhold union security 
is the equivalent of withholding full accept- 
ance of collective bargaining, simply confuses 
the issue. 

In putting itself forward as a collective 
bargaining agency a union voluntarily assumes 
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certain risks of lack of support and it seems 
to me quite inconsistent for a union, after 
being accorded: full recognition by the Com- 
pany as the exclusive bargaining agency for 
its employees in a designated unit, and after 
having entered into an agreement on behalf 
of all the employees, to expect the Company 
to solve any problems of non-support which it 
has voluntarily assumed, or to say that it 
cannot effectively carry out the obligations 
of the agreement which it has voluntarily 
entered into unless the Company takes steps 
to make the union “secure”. To the extent 
that trade unions win the voluntary support 
of the employees they will be secure and will 
have no problem on that score; to the extent 
that they fail to win such support they are 
in no worse position than any other organiza- 
tion which offers a service to any section of 
the public. 

In my report in the Page-Hersey case I 
referred also to the position taken by my 
colleague who was appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the Union and who occupies 
the same position as a member of this Board. 
He is firmly convinced that the complete 
union shop status should have been granted 
and I am satisfied that his concurrence in the 
majority report does not represent his actual 
views. It is unnecessary and undesirable that 
I should repeat this ‘attitude toward the steps 
which might be taken by union members to 
compel adherence to the Union by non- 
members, nor to his opinion of business exec- 
utives generally who have devoted their lives 
and best efforts to attaining the positions 
which they occupy. It is sufficient for me tto 
say that the millenium will never be reached 
in industrial relations while such views are 
held.by those responsible for the conduct of 
Labour’s case; and by this I do not mean to 
convey that my colleague’s views on these 
matters are typical of all representatives of 
Labour, nor that Labour leadership is the 
only one at fault in appraising the motives 
and merits of the other side. 

I beg to report, sir, that the parties in this 
case hold honest differences of opinion on 
matters of principle which cannot be recon- 
ciled or conciliated by any half-way measure 
and that in such circumstances no useful 
purpose can or will be served by Boards of 
Conciliation. I recommend, therefore, that the 
Union drop its claim for union shop and 
check-off, and that the parties carry on under 
the existing arrangements. 

I wish to add, however, that what I have 
said above with respect to the futility of con- 
ciliation in cases where the parties hold 
different views on the principles involved, does 
not apply to other matters, such as hours of 
work, seniority, grievance procedure and other 
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terms and conditions of employment of that 
nature. 
All of which is respectfully submitted this 
16th day of November, 1944. 
(Sdd.) J. 5.")-"1 ORY, 
Member. 
Supplementary Report 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003; and Electro Metallurgical 
Company of Canada, LIamted, Welland, 
Ontario, and its Employees, Members of 
Local 523, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. 

To the Honourable HumpHrey MItTcHELL, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 

I regret that the Company’s nominee on 
this Board has seen fit in his minority report 
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to make direct reference to what he alleges to 
be my personal views on a variety of matters, 
and has attempted to use this in his argument. 

Inasmuch as this reference is a gross mis- 
representation of my views or any views I 
expressed during the meetings of the Board, it 
follows therefore that his argument on this 
ground has no validity. 

I am forced to make this additional report 
because owing to the delay in the presenta- 
tion of the minority report the majority report 
was completed and forwarded to you before 
a copy of the minority report was available to 
other members. 


Respectfully yours, 


(Sgd.) Harvey G. Forster, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Corporation of the Township of 
York Hydro System, Toronto, Ont., and the Canadian Electrical 
Trades Union, Branch No. l 


On December 16 the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous Report of the Board 
of Conciliation which dealt with a dispute 
between the Corporation of the Township of 
York Hydro System, Toronto, and the Cana- 
dian Electrical Trades Union, Branch No. 1. 
The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Alexander Brady, Toronto, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members; and 
Messrs. J. D. McNish, K.C., and Drummond 
Wren, also of Toronto, appointed. on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003 and Township of York Hydro 
System, Toronto, Ontario, and the 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union, 
Branch No. 1, 


To the Honourable HumpuHrey MircHe ,, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with the above dispute begs to submit 
its report. 

This dispute arises out of various requests 
submitted by the Canadian Electrical Trades 
Union, recognised as the bargaining agent, to 
York Township with respect to conditions of 
employment in the Hydro System of the 
Township. In a number of instances York 
Township decided that it could not satisfy 
the requests, with the result that the parties 


failed to renew their agreement, and the 
present Board of Conciliation was appointed 
to effect conciliation between them. The 
Board duly held meetings with representatives 
of the parties and endeavoured to bring them 
into agreement on as many as.possible of the 
fourteen points on which they previously 
disagreed. In these discussions the Township 
was represented by Mr. Howard Hall, K.C., 
Township Clerk and Solicitor and by Mr. 
McClymont, Manager of the Township Hydro. 
The Union was represented by a number of 
its officials and in particular by Mr. T. F. 
Stevenson, Business Secretary. As a result 
of these discussions the parties agreed on 
three disputed points which may be listed but 
need not be described in detail. Agreement was 
reached concerning: 

(1) An extra payment which may be made 
to employees who left the service or 
went on leave of absence since January 
1, 1944. 

(2) The rate of pay for Mr. A, Keast, line 
foreman. 

(3) The clauses which shall apply to the 
classification already approved respect- 
ing new employees and employees trans- 
ferred from one classification to another. 

The Board wishes to make recommenda- 

tions concerning those matters on which 
agreement was not reached as a result of its 
conciliatory efforts. 


(1) Cost-of-Living Bonus 


‘The Union has requested that the girls on 
the staff should be paid a cost-of-living bonus 
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of $3.35 per week or 13-4 per cent according 
to their rate of wages, and that the cost-of- 
living bonus be added to and form part of 
the wages paid to all Hydro employees. 

At present the girls in the Hydro Office 
receive the same cost-of-living bonus as that 
paid to the other employees of the municip- 
ality outside the Hydro System; namely, the 
rate of $3.35 per week for married men and 
others who are the sole support of a house- 
hold and $1.85 per week in the case of single 
employees. In York Township hydro is 
considered a municipal service directly under 
the Township rather than under a distinct 
commission. Payment of a cost-of-living 
bonus is not obligatory for a municipal body, 
_but the Township council has AS a paid 
the bonus noted above. 

The Board does not recommend erauetaes 
with the request of the Union to pay an 
increased cost-of-living bonus to the twenty- 
six girls in the Hydro office unless the same 
bonus was also paid to the forty odd girls in 
the other departments of the municipality. 
The payment to the girls in one department 
would involve discrimination which, if it 
was attempted, would likely breed unrest and 
friction in the general municipal office. 
Whether an increased bonus should be paid 
to all female employees in the municipality 
is a matter for the Council to decide after 


considering all the pertinent circumstances.. 


It may be noted that the bonus now paid by 
the Township corresponds rather closely to 
that paid by the city of Toronto: 


Married 
Single or those with 
Persons dependents 


The Township rate.. $1 85 $3 35 
The Toronto rate.... 2 00 aeeo. 


The other request of the Union that the 
cost-of-living bonus be added to and form part 
of the wages payable to all Hydro employees 
is less important than at first might appear. 
The Township council is paying the bonus 
voluntarily because it recognizes that the cost 
of living has gone up during the war years, 
and the bonus is necessary to help the 
workers maintain their standards of living. 
We may assume that the Township will 
continue to pay the bonus unless a profound 
change occurred in prices and general costs, 
the type of change which would also affect 
wages. Unlike private industry it is not 
obligated under P.C. 9384 to make the bonus 
a part of the wages paid to employees. But 
on the other hand it is not prevented from 
doing so. Political units in general were 
exempt from the requirement in PC. 9384 
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because the government which drafted the 
order was anxious to avoid interfering with 
the discretion of a body elected by the people 
for the payment of wages to its employees. 
This discretion of the municipal body remains 
intact. The council of the Township, of York 
is free, if it deems fit, to make the cost-of- 
living bonus a part of the wage, and the Board 
sees no substantial reason to recommend for 
or against such action. It is hardly of major 


. importance whether the payment is called a 


bonus or a part. of a wage. It may perhaps 
be easier to withdraw a bonus than to reduce 


-a wage, and hence the employees would prefer 


to make the change from a bonus to an 
increased wage. But on the other hand, if 
prices should rise, an increase in the bonus 
could more promptly be made than an 
increase in wages, mainly because the bonus 
is looked upon as a payment which should be 
adjusted to prices. It may be noted that the 
city of Toronto has not added the cost-of- 
living bonus to the wages of its employees. 


(2) Pension and Insurance 


The Union requests that the ‘Township 
include a provision in the agreement designed 
to establish for all Hydro employees a muni- 
cipal Hydro-Hlectric Pension and Insurance 
Plan from the date of their employment. The 
Council takes the view that a pension plan 
must embrace more than merely one group of 
employees and that it is not a suitable 
matter for inclusion in an agreement between 
the Township and the Union. 

The Board accepts the view of the Council 
that the request for a Pension and Insurance 
Plan is not suitable for inclusion in the agree- 
ment, but strongly recommends to the Council 
that it should develop at the earliest opport- 
unity a comprehensive plan of pensions and 
insurance for al! its employees. Such a plan 
would make employment with the Township 
more attractive, and would add substantially 
to the contentment of Township employees. 


(3) Credit for Previous Employment 


The present regulations of the Township 
Hydro provide that “all employees who came 
direct from the Toronto Hydro will be credited 
with their years of service with that organiza- 
tion as far as sick pay, accidents and vacations 
are concerned.” 

The Union requests that this clause be 
amended to read that “all employees who 
came direct from the Toronto Hydro Electric 
System and any other Department of the 
Municipality of the Township of York, will 
be credited with their years of service with 
these organizations as far as sick pay, 
accidents and vacations are concerned.” 
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The Board of Conciliation wish to support 
the request of the Union in this matter for 
equal treatment of the employees who came 
from other departments of the municipality 
along with those who came from the Toronto 
Hydro. The number of men actually in- 
volved is small, and the additional expense 
to the Township in sick pay at the more 
liberal Hydro rate is not likely to be large. 
In any case the additional expense is 
warranted in order to remove a just sense of 
grievance among the few men affected. 
Hiquality of treatment among men doing the 
same kind of work in close contact with one 
another is essential for the maintenance of 

‘morale among the employees. 


(4) Week-end Trouble Clause 


The Union has requested that an additional 
paragraph be added under this heading to read 
as follows: 

“In each Trouble Crew of two men at 
least one will be receiving Class AA Lineman’s 
rate, and the other not less than Class A 
Lineman’s rate.” 

The Board recommends the adoption of 
this amendment. The additional cost to the 
Township in wages is negligible. 

(5) Claim of pay for work stoppage 

A stoppage of work occurred for some hours 
on May 30, 1944, when employees were dis- 
satisfied with the decision of the manager as 
to the composition of a Trouble Crew. During 
this stoppage the employees provided for what 
might be deemed necessary services to the 
consumers by taking all telephone calls, bill 
payments and trouble calls. As a consequence 
of this service the Union asks that the em- 
ployees who participated in the stoppage of 
work should be paid for the period of the stop- 
page, which in the case of some employees 
covered 3% hours and in the case of others 44. 

The Board cannot recommend the acceptance 
of this request by the Union. 

(6) Maintenance of Union membership 

The Union wishes to have incorporated in 
the agreement the following provision: 

“Tt is agreed that all present members of the 

Union must retain their membership. Any 
present employees who are not new members 
but become members must retain their mem- 
bership. All future employees, as a term of 
their employment, must become members of 
the Union within six months of the date of 
their employment for the term of this and 
any subsequent agreements.” . 


In considering this request for a maintenance- 
of-membership clause it is significant to note 
that almost one hundred per cent of the em- 
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ployees of the York Township Hydro are now 
enrolled in the Canadian Electrical Trades 
Union. The Board of Conciliation is convinced 
that it is in the public interest of the Town- 
ship to assist the Union in maintaining mem- 
bership. Where membership of the Union is 
secure, all the many frictions which often occur 
between Union and non-union men in the same 
employment are avoided, no suspicion can arise 
that there has been discrimination by manage- 
ment between Union and non-Union workers, 
and it. removes any temptation from Union 
leaders to whip up employee grievances in 
order to insure a wider interest in the Union. 
In brief a maintenance-of-membership clause 
would help to stabilize the Union, and hence 
assist it in becoming a permanent business 
agent for the employees in bargaining with 
the Township. The Union is democratically 
organized, and at general meetings all mem- 
bers have an opportunity to express their views 
on union policies. The compulsory element in 
membership has, therefore, its compensation in 
that the employees have the opportunity to in- 
fluence the action of their bargaining unit, an 
opportunity which is of course denied to them 
if they are not members of the Union. In the 
discussions before the Board, the representa- 
tives of the Township thought that the pro- 
posal for maintenance of membership should 
not be considered until it was first adopted 
by the Toronto Hydro Electric System. But 
the Board believes that if the principle in- 
volved is sound, there is no reason why the 
Township of York should delay in implement- 
ing it. Indeed the ready action of the Town- 
ship ahead of other bodies would win it extra 
confidence from the body of employees. In 
brief the Board of Conciliation recommends 
that the Township incorporate a maintenance- 
of-membership clause in the agreement. The 
Board of Conciliation recommends that the 
clause under the heading “maintenance of 
membership” should read as follows: “It is 
agreed that all present members of the Union 
must retain their membership. Any present 
employees who are not now members but be- 
come members must retain their membership, 
and any future employees who become mem- 
bers of the Union must retain their member- 
ship.” 


(7) The salaries of general office employees 


The issue in this matter pertains to the 
method of applying a classification for the 
office staff. The Township adopted a classi- 
fication for the female staff in the municipality, 
including the Hydro System, providing for 
annual rate increases which are to commence 
on January 1, 1945. The Township has filed 
with the Board its salary scheme involving 
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increases which the Township is prepared to 
make effective as from January 1, 1944. The 
Union, however, is not satisfied with the 
method of applying the classification. It con- 
tends that the time-period in the classification 
for purposes of determining the wage increases 
should date from the day of employment 
where employees have not changed their classi- 
fication or where classifications have changed 
since employment, they should be dated from 
the day of such change. The Union, im other 
words, rejects the plan that the increases on 
the basis of classification should all be made 
effective as from the fixed date of January 1, 
1944, 

The Board is fully in agreement that the 
Township has taken an excellent step in intro- 
ducing a classification for its office staff. But 
it is not unanimous as to the method of dating 
the classification for purposes of wage increases, 
Mr. Wren thinks that the request of the Union 
is sound, and that it conforms with the classi- 
fication systems commonly introduced in in- 
dustrial concerns. He recommends that levels 
of wages for the employees should be immedi- 
ately introduced in accordance with the length 
of time of the employees in the different 
classifications. On the other hand, Mr. McNish 
and the chairman think that it is best for the 
Township to proceed with the implementing 
of their present plan of wage schedules, Any 
attempt to reopen the issue of wages now 
would involve considerable delays and might 
jeopardize the whole classification scheme. 
They note, moreover, that the employees in 
the office have usually had steady increases in 
wages, and are not the victims of an obvious 
injustice. 

(8) Dispute over Bicknell Clerks Work Hours 

The issue here consists in the request of the 
Union that the employees in question should 
be allowed time off for the eight statutory 
holidays at the period of their annual vacation 
or at some other period suitable to both 
parties. 

The Board recommends in regard to these 
clerks that the times off for statutory holidays, 
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equal to seven and a half (74) working days, 
be allowed at the period of their annual vaca- 
tion or at some other period suitable to both 
parties provided that all accrued time off, if 
not taken at the period of the annual vacation, 
shall be taken all at one time. 

(9) Equal pay for equal work 

The Union requests that Miss M. Doughton 
who was appointed to perform a man’s work 
in the meter testing department at $20 per 
week plus cost-of-living bonus should receive 
the bonus at the same rate formerly paid to 
an unmarried man in this position; namely, 
at 13-4 per cent. To refuse the Union request 
in this instance is to discriminate between the 
pay given to a woman in performing the same 
work formerly performed by an unmarried man 
who has gone on military service. 

The Board recommends that the principle 
of equal pay for equal work should be re- 
spected in this instance, and that Miss M. 
Doughton should be granted a cost-of-living 
bonus at the rate of 13-4 per cent as long as 
she performs the work required in the meter 
testing department. The Board would em- 
phasize that this recommendation does not 
justify a request from the other female em- 
ployees that they should have the 13-4 per 
cent rate. Miss Doughton is entitled to it 
purely because of the man’s position which she 
fills while the former employee is on military 
service. 

(10) Pre-arranged overtime re holidays 

The Union has requested that the provision 
in the agreement respecting pre-arranged over- 
time should be amended so that only 44 hours 
pre-arranged overtime should be worked in any 
year without pay instead of 88 hours ag at 
present. ; 

The Board of Conciliation recommends the 
adoption of this request as reasonable. 

All-of which is respectfully submitted. 

Signed in Toronto, December 11, 1944. 

(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) J. D. McNisu, 

(Sgd.) DrummMoND WREN. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Steel Company of Canada 
(Hamilton and Ontario Works) Hamilton, Ont., and Local 1005, 
United Steelworkers of America. 


On December 16 the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous Report of the Board 
of Conciliation which dealt with a dispute 


between the Steel Company of Canada, 
Limited (Hamilton and Ontario Works), 
Hamilton, Ont., and Local 1005, United 


Steelworkers of America. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Cecil A. Wright, Toronto, appointed by 
the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members; and Messrs. John J. Robinette and 
Drummond Wren, also of Toronto, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and 
employees respectively. 
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The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
and re Dispute Between Steel Company 
of Canada, Limited (Hamilton and On- 
tario Works) Hamilton, Ontario, and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 
1006. 


To: The Honourable Humpnrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you pursuant to s, 13 of P.C. 1003 begs 
to report as follows: 

At a meeting of the Board held at Toronto 
on November 9, counsel for the Company and 
the Union attending, at the request and with 
the consent of both parties further proceedings 
were postponed until November 27th, on which 
day and the following day, the Board sat im 
the Count House, Hamilton, Ontario to hear 
the representations of the parties. At the 
public hearings the Company was represented 
by R. A. Gillies, Works Manager, A. L. Lott, 
Manager of Industrial Relations and G. R. 
Munnoch, K.C., as counsel. The Union was 
represented by T. W. McClure, President of 
Local 1005, Roy Aindow, Field Representative 
of the United Steelworkers and F. Andrew 
Brewin, as Counsel. 


Tue Facrs 


The present dispute arises from a failure to 
agree on certain matters in the course of 
negotiating a first collective agreement at 
the Hamilton Works of the Company. The 
Union was certified as the collective bar- 
gaining agency for the hourly and produc- 
tion employees of the Company, excluding 
brickmasons, by an order of Mackay J., April 
6, 1944, under the provisions of the Ontario 
Collective Bargaining Act. By virtue of P.C. 
9301 (1944) the officers of the Union are, 
therefore, the bargaining representatives 
under P.C. 1003. The eligible employees on 
whose behalf, as such representatives, the 
present agreement is being negotiated, are 
in the neighbourhood of 4500. The certifica- 
tion was made following a vote directed by 
the Court in the course of proceedings for 
centification by the Union, contested by the 
Company, and in which the Independent Steel 
Workers Association appeared as intervener. 
The list of those eligible to vote contained 
4463 names. 3781 ballots were cast, of which, 
after rejecting spoiled ballots, some 3748 
were counted by the Registrar. In a three 
way vote (a) for the present Local of the 
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United Steelworkers, (b) for the Independent 
Steelworkers Association, (c) for neither, the 
results were 2461 for the present Union; 889 
for the Independent Union; 393 for neither. 

It is clear, therefore, that the present Union 
has a mandate from an overwhelming majority 
of the employees to conclude a collective 
agreement. The Company laid great em- 
phasis on the fact that this particular. Union 
could not be said to be representative of 
the employees “in the full sense of the word,” 
gince, so it was urged, it did not represent a 
sufficiently large group of employees who 
were willing to show “loyalty” to the Union 
by the regular payment of Union dues. The 
Union quite frankly admitted that at the 
time of the vote for certification proceedings 
its paid-up membership totalled only 259. 
The all-time high for paid-up membership 
on the Union’s figures was in January, 1943, 
when it stood at 771. Ait the present time 
the paid up members, according to the Union, 
number 373. 

Other figures, for other significant periods 
in the struggle of the present Union for re- 
cognition by the Company, were put before 
the Board by the Union. From them the 
Board was invited to infer that the low paid-_ 
up membership was due to a sense of “frustra- 
tion” among the employees due to the continu- 
ed opposition of the Company to the present 
Union. That the Company “did not welcome 
the present Union with open arms” was freely 
admitted by the Company at the hearing, 
and we think it fair to say that up to the 
certification order the Company opposed the 
present Union. Indeed, this is impliedly ad- 
mitted by the Company which suggested: that 
its “opposition” should have served as a 
rallying point for the Union on the theory 
that “movements are promoted by opposition.” 

We see no useful purpose in pursuing this 
line of inquiry, mor im speculating on the 
number of possible reasons that might exist 
for the low paid-up membership figures in 
a plant of this size and with a vote so over- 
whelmingly pro-Union. Nor do we believe 
that any useful purpose cam be served im re- 
capitulating the story of this Union’s struggle 
for recognition, which cam be found in the 
judgment of Mackay J., dated January 10, 
1944. That the Company’s opposition to this 
Union may have had something to do with 
the decrease from 771 paid-up members in 
1942, the time when the Union elected its 
representatives to the Works Council, to the 
low figure of 170 in September 1943, following 
the Company’s refusal! to recognize the Union 
or hold a vote in the plant, followed by the 
formation in May, 1943 of the Stelco Employees 
Association, supplanted in June 1943 by the 
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Independent Steelworkers Association, is a 
reasonable possibility. So also is the inherent 
difficulty of organization in a plant covering 
some 340 acres, working in three daily shifts, 
and subject to ithe Company’s restrictions, to 
be later referred to, against engaging “in 
Union activities” on the Company’s premises. 

While the past relations between the parties 
must of mecessity furnish the background 
against which a Board such as this must view 
the respective claims of the parties in the 
course of negotiating an agreement, it is 
chiefly concerned with the future. Both parties 
have entered im good faith on negotiations 
for a collective agreement following the cer- 
tification order. Some fourteen meetings have 
been held in the course of these negotiations, 
and many difficult matters have been agreed 
upon. Some eight points only were placed 
before this Board as matters on which the 
parties could not agree. In a plant as large 
as this, and considering the strongly held, 
and openly expressed, views of both parties 
over a period of more. tham five years, and 
bearing in mind that the Company sincerely 
believed the former system of regulating 
employer-employee relations to be superior 
to that in which the Union has an equally 
sincere belief to the contrary, it should be a 
matter of gratification that so much progress 
has been made. 

It became evident in the course of the 
proceedings before this Board that concilia- 
tion of the points in dispute was impossible. 
In that event, the position which a Board of 
Conciliation should take is not easy to state. 
No principles have been laid down anywhere 
for the guidance of Boards in making recom- 
mendations. All that is possible is for a 
Board to consider what it, being divorced 
from personal participation in, but with know- 
ledge of past differemces, considers to be a 
reasonable basis for concluding an agreement 
for the future. To the extent that a Board 
is composed of members nominated by Com- 
pany and the Union, within the Board itself 
an opportunity is presented for negotiations in 
miniature. We are pleased to be able to 
report that the recommendations of this 
Board are unanimous. 

Before dealing with these recommendations 
it may be of assistance to state the basic 
principles on which the Board was able to 
reach an agreement. Granted that the Union 
has the mandate of a large majority of em- 
ployees to conclude an agreement with the 
Company, as it has, on the evidence, in the 
present case, the Board assumed as fun- 
damental that neither party should so act, or 
stipulate, as to impede the successful opera- 
tion of a collective agreement. P.C. 1003, 
which contemplates the conclusion of a col- 
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lective agreement, must be understood as 
meaning an agreement in which a bargaining 
agency or representatives can truly act for 
all employees during the life of the agreement. 
This involves allowing for considerable free- 
dom in conducting matters of concern to the 
employees under the agreement. It follows, 
therefore, ithat no unmecessary impediment 
should be placed in the way of a Union’s 
freedom of action—even, or especially, a 
Union with which an employer may in many 
respects, mot be in sympathy. To do so 
would be to deny the wishes of the majority 
of employees with respect to their method 
of dealing with employer-employee relations. 

At ithe same time, ‘however, a tight to 
bargain collectively on behalf of all employees 
does not of itself confer, nor should it be 
used by a Union merely as a means of com- 
pelling a reluctant employer to support or 
encourage the growth of Union strength, par- 
ticularly where there is any suggestion of 
reluctance on the part of a considerable num- 
ber of employees. It is quite possible that 
employees may wish a Union to represent 
them without such employees becoming 
members of the Union. Whether or not em- 
ployees wish to become members of the Union 
is not, and should not be primarily the concern 
of the employer. 

In the present dispute it was clear that 
the Union felt that the Company was insist- 
ing on some provisions which would make an 
increase in their membership difficult or im- 
possible and which would seriously impede 
the Union in acting as bargaining representa- 
tive. The Union, therefore, asked for provi- 
sions, which, in its view would help ito make 
its position secure and indicate Company 
co-operation towards that end. The Company 
interpreted some of the Union’s claims as an 
indication that the Union wished Company 
support to increase Union membership. One 
thing is clear. The Union has been chosen 
ito represent the employees. The Company 
cannot reasonably deny that it should permit 
the Union to prove that the employees were 
right or wrong in entrusting their bargaining 
rights to the Union. The employees, apart 
from the Union, have that right, and it is 
with the nights of the employees in mind, 
rather than with the rights of the existing 
small percentage of Union member employees 
that this Board approached the matters 
presented to it for recommendation. 


MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP 


The Union asked for, and the Company 
refused, the inclusion of the following clause 
in the agreement: 


In order to secure the increased production 
which will result from harmony between em- 
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ployees and the Company and in the interests 
of increased co-operation between the Union 
and the management of the Company, which 


cannot exist without a stable and responsible - 


Union, the parties hereto agree as follows:— 
All employees who, fifteen days after the execu- 
tion of this agreement, are members of the 
Union in good standing and those employees 
who may hereafter become members of the 
Union, shall, during the lifetime of this agree- 
ment, remain members of the Union in good 
standing. 


This clause is one to which the Company 
objects on the ground that it should not be 
called upon to “nourish” Union support. As 
the claim of the Union to represent employees 
is, in the present case, based almost entirely 
on the support of employees who are not 
members in good standing of the Union, it 
is a little difficult to understand how the 
Union’s position as bargaining representative 
can be made more “stable” and the Union 
more “responsible” by compelling some 373 
employees out of 4,500 to remain members of 
a Union as a condition of continued employ- 
ment. Whatever the situation might be if a 
majority of employees were members of the 
Union, in which case the Union could be said 
to have asked for this provision on behalf of 
such majority, it would seem clear that the 
Union received no mandate as a result of 
certification to require the Company to dis- 
charge a few hundred employees if they 
failed to keep up membership. It may be 
true that in one sense the existing members 
are asking for this self-imposed condition and 
from the point of view of logic alone it may 
be said they should not be denied their re- 
quest. Presumably, however, the Union looks 
forward to obtaining future members whose 
consent has not yet been so given. In any 
event, to ask in a first agreement that “good 
standing” in a Union as yet untried in this 
plant, and one whose conditions of “good 
standing” are consequently an unknown factor 
to this Company, be made a condition of 
employment does not commend itself to this 
Board, and it is accordingly recommended 
that the Union withdraw its request for inclu- 
sion of this clause. 


CHECK-OFF 


The Union requested that the ‘Saat 


agree to the following clause regarding check- 
off, and the Company refused: 


The Company shall, upon receipt of written 
authorization from each or any of the said 
employees, deduct dues at the rate of 50c per 
bi-weekly pay period, excepting the 13th and 
26th bi-weekly pay periods of the year and 
shall remit same promptly to the Financial 
Secretary of the Union. 
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As voluntary check-off can be, and has been 
considered, as not unlike an ordinary assign- 
ment of wages, it has on several occasions 
been recommended as a gesture of co-operation 
by the Company and as a means of relieving 
the bargaining agency from the task of 
collecting dues, thus permitting the Union to 
use time that might be thus occupied for the 
better advancing of the interests of the 
employees whom it represents. Viewed in this 
way it could only be treated as the individual 
requests of some 373 employees out of 4,500. 
So far as this Board knows there may be now, 
or in the future, other groups or Unions in 
the plant, the individual members of which 
might, as individuals, request the same priv- 
ilege. We cannot see that merely, because 
the individuals concerned are members of the 
Union which represents all employees, a 
benefit to one Union should be given in this” 
way that would be denied, and strenuously 
opposed, by the bargaining agency. 

It would be solely as a convenience to the 
present Union, therefore, that the check-off 
could be seriously urged in the present case. 
The nominee of the Union on this Board 
strongly urged on the other two members the 
desirability of the Company accepting the 
slight inconvenience involved in making an 
additional deduction to those already made 
from employees’ pay, as a gesture of co-opera- 
tion to the present bargaining agency, which 
admittedly, must face serious difficulties in 
collecting dues in a plant as large as the 
present. The majority of the Board felt, 
however, that they could not recommend 
that the Company make a change in its 
bookkeeping system in favour of such a small 
group, and that while it might be a gesture 
of good will, in view of the more important 
concessions which, in the interest of success- 
ful collective bargaining the Board was asking 
the Company to make, and in view of the 
fact that practically the Union’s real problem 
for the future was in obtaining more members, 
the Union should, at the present time in any 
event, withdraw its request for this clause. 
As an indication of successful conciliation it 
is a satisfaction to report that with a view to 
a unanimous report and in the hope of a 
concluded agreement between the parties, the 
nominee of the Union concurs in this re- 
commendation, which is, therefore, unanimous. 


RECOGNITION 


Under this heading, the Company proposed 
that the following clause should be included: 
The Union agrees that neither it, nor any of 
its officers or members will intimidate or coerce 
employees into membership in the Union. It 
further agrees not to solicit membership, collect 
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dues, hold meetings or engage in any Union 
activities on the Company premises. Violation 
of the foregoing shall be just cause for dis- 
charge or other discipline by the Company. 

The Union, while willing to agree to a clause 
prohibiting Union activity during an em- 
ployee’s working hours, objected to a clause 
which would prevent employees from discus- 
sing matters of concern to them while on their 
own time. 

The Company frankly admitted that the 
proposed clause was intentionally drawn in 
the widest possible form so as to exclude all 
reference to or mention of the Union by 
employees while on Company premises. Con- 
sidering that the premises of the Company 
are so large—some 340 acres—and that some 
employees must walk twenty minutes from 
the time they enter the gates of the Company 
until they reach the locker room, it is 
apparent that employees must spend consider- 
able of their own time, apart from working 
hours, on the Company premises. 


To attempt to impose restrictions so severe © 


as those suggested by the Company seems to 
us an impossibility. Even if it were possible, 
such interference with the individual freedom 
of employees seems difficult to justify. The 
Union is now a recognized part of the present 
industrial enterprise in the sense that it has 


been chosen by a majority of employees to ~ 


represent their interests and this choice has 
been confirmed by law. It is this fact which 
prevents any analogy being drawn between 
the Company’s policy of preventing “can- 
vassers” or “drives” of all kinds on the 
premises, and preventing a bargaining agency 
-from carrying on its normal activities, or even 
being discussed on those premises. We fail 
to see how a Company can demand that some 
matters affecting the employees’ interests may 
not be discussed between them, for example 
where the Union is involved, and yet permit 
discussions where other matters, for example, 
management, may be involved. 

We readily concede that the Company may 
insist on prohibiting Union activities during 
am employee’s working hours. We can also 
appreciate the fact that with three shifts in 
the plant an employee on his own time should 
not engage in Union activities which would 
interfere with other employees on Company 
time. We think, however, that this can be 
dealt with by agreement in such a way as to 
allow employees and Union officials a 
maximum of individual liberty while preserv- 
ing efficient working conditions. 

The Board therefore recommends that the 
proposed clause be amended to conform with 
these views. No objection is taken by either 
party to the first sentence regarding intimida- 
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tion or coercion, which we believe can stand 
alone. Both parties are also agreed that no 
meetings of the Union be held on Company 
premises. This also can stand alone. In 
place of the remaining part of the clause we 
recommend something similar to the following: 

No employee or Union official shall solicit 
members, collect dues or engage in any Union 
activity during his working hours or on 
Company time, save as expressly provided by 
this agreement; nor shall any employee or 
Union official solicit members, collect dues or 
engage in any Union activity on Company 
premises in such manner, place or time as to 
interfere with other employees during the 
working hours of the latter, save as expressly 
provided by this agreement. Violation of the 
foregoing shall be just cause for discipline by 
the Company. 


GRIEVANCES 


While the parties have agreed on their 
grievance procedure, two clauses of general 
application are in dispute. The Company 
requested the inclusion of the following clause, 
which the Union was unwilling to accept: 

There shall be no solicitation of grievances 
by any grievance committee men or any other 
officer or member of the Union, or agent of 
the Union. Any grievance which has been 
solicited may mot be presented under the 
grievance procedure set forth above. 


As collective bargaining is designed to 
afford to the weak individual the benefit of 
collective strength, through the medium of a 
bargaining agency or representatives, insistence 
on a clause of this nature appears to us com- 
pletely opposed to that principle. We believe 
that it is the proper function of a bargaining 
representative to discover whether any 
grievance of an employee exists which, in the 
interest of the individual employee or of the 
group of employees should be brought to the 
attention of management. To leave the whole 
initiative to an individual would be to 
frustrate the whole object of collective 
representation. The Board therefore  re- 
commends that the Company withdraw this 
clause. 

The other clause which the Company 
requested, and which the Union refused, is, 
at present, in the draft agreement under the 
heading “Recognition”. It reads as follows: 

Nothing in the agreement shall be construed 
to limit or take away the right of the individual 


employee to present grievances directly to the 
representatives of the Company. 


While, as will appear, the Board does not 
disagree with the principle of preserving 
individual freedom of action in connection 
with grievances, the interpretation which the 
Company places on this clause gives rise to a 
question of fundamental importance in 
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collective bargaining. The Company’s inten- 
tion is to permit the presentation and settle- 
ment of grievance by an individual completely 
apart from any participation by the Union. 
We believe that this ignores or oversimplifies 
the true nature of a grievance. 


Every grievance while in one sense an 
individual matter is, in another sense, of 
equal concern to the body of employees as 
a whole. It will not infrequently involve an 
interpretation of the collective agreement 
itself. Even when it does not, every employee 
in the industry has a real interest in the 
dispute since each of them may, at some later 
date, be involved in a similar dispute. 

An individual should not be prevented from 
submitting or discussing his own grievance 
with his employer. In the Ontario Collective 
Bargaining Act of 1943 this right of an 
individual was expressly reserved by s. 23. It 
is likewise preserved in a proviso to s. 9(a) 
of the United States Labour Relations Act. 
Both sections state, in language very similar 
to the clause put forward by the Company, 
that “any individual employee... shall have 
the right at any time to present grievances to 
his employer.” We believe that this right 
should be preserved and that a Union is 
wrong in attempting to oust completely such 
individual presentation and discussion. At 
the same time, we believe, that for an 
employer to insist on an individual present- 
ation of a grievance completely apart from, 
and in the absence of a representative of the 
collective bargaining agency, is as much 
opposed to the principle of collective bargain- 
ing as would be individual bargaining con- 
cerning working conditions. What is required 
is a recognition that both the individual and 
the collective bargaining agency have rights 
of participation in the settlement of grievances. 
The two are not inconsistent but com- 
plementary. If a grievance is of a type which 
the collective bargaining agency feels to be 
of general concern to all the workers, it should 
not be left to “the whim or weakness of an 
individual worker.” On the other hand an 
individual should, at every stage of the 
grievance procedure, have a right to appear 
and discuss his own personal grievance. No 
grievance can be deemed satisfactorily settled 
unless there has been an opportunity for both 
the bargaining representative, the individual, 
and the employer to reach an agreement. 
Such is the interpretation which has been 
placed on the respective claims of the 
individual employee and the collective bar- 
gaining agency under the National Labour 
Regulations Act (see Boudin, The National 
War Labour Board (1944), 43 Michigan Law 
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Review 329 at pp. 371-73) and such we believe 
to be the attitude which should be adopted 
here. 

The grievance procedure as agreed upon 
in the present case provides for presentation 
of grievances after “Step No. 1”, only by 
Union officials. We believe that, to carry 
into effect, the principles mentioned, all that 
is needed is an additional clause being added 
to the grievance procedure, somewhat to the 
following effect: 

Nothing herein shall prevent an individual 
employee from presenting and discussing his 
grievance at any stage, but this shall be in 
addition to and not in substitution for the 
procedure for the adjustment of disputes in 
this agreement. 

The Board recommends that the Company’s 
request in this connection be modified and 
clarified accordingly. 


SENIORITY 


The Union made a request that the crane 
men be continued, as they had been until 
this year, as a separate department and not 
included as members of other departments 
in the plant. Its argument was based’ on the 
fact that the operation of cranes involved a 
separate skill and, therefore, promotions 


_ should be made from crane to crane, rather 


than from within a given department to a 
crane and on, in that department, to. other 
positions. Even admitting the strength of | 
the Union’s argument regarding separate skill, 
the Union did not question either the good 
faith of the Company or the statement of the 
Company officers that the present system 
was customary, in steel plants, and was 
adopted because it created a greater sense of 
responsibility in participation in the work 
of the department in which the crane operated. 
This Board, on the evidence before it, can 
not, therefore, recommend that the Company’s 
practice be changed, and it accordingly re- 
commends that the Union withdraw this 
request. 


Waces: Hours or Work: Vacations WitTH Pay 


There can be no doubt that questions of 
wages, hours of work, and vacations with 
pay, constitute, in normal times the essence 
of matters with which collective bargaining 
should be primarily concerned. This is, indeed, 
contemplated by the definition of “collective 


agreement” in s. 2 (1) (d) of P.C. 1003. Further, 


this Board agrees with the view expressed 
by the Company that a collective agreement, 
the chief purpose of which is the attaining 
and maintaining of peaceful and stable in- 
dustrial relations within the industry, should 
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deal with this matter of vital concern to 
employer and employee alike. At the present 
time, however, on all these matters there is 


no complete freedom of collective bargaiming . 


inasmuch as it is admitted that the National 
War Labour Board and the provincial Regional 
War Labour Boards are not only entitled to 
disregard any agreement that might be reached 
by the parties on any or all of these matters 
but also any possible agreement involving 
a rise upwards in existing wages is expressly 
forbidden by the provisions of s. 10 (4) of 
P.C. 1003 unless the approval of the ap- 
propriate War Labour Board has-first been 
obtained. 

The Company urges that existing wage 
regulations merely limit collective bargaining 
on these topics and do not exclude it. With 
‘this contention the Board is inclined to agree. 
Had the parties actually bargained concerning 
all the basic rates, classifications, hours. of 
work etc., and reached a comprehensive agree- 
ment on all of these points, so that a joint 
application to an appropriate War Labour 
Board for approval could have been made, 
the rates, hours etc., to the extent approved, 
should, we believe, be incorporated im an 
existing agreement and made binding on both 
parties for the duration of the agreement 
subject to any general order of an appropriate 
authority affecting all industry or this particu- 
lar industry. If, as a result of comprehensive 
bargaining on rates, hours, etc., a general 
agreement could not be reached, some method 
involving either a sunvey by an independent 
body or person might be agreed upon, each 
party undertaking, subject to approval of an 
appropriate Board to accept the result, or 
the parties might otherwise have agreed on 
some wage rates etc., on which joint applica- 
tion would be made, some on which the 
employees might apply with the company con- 
testing and some on which no change was 
thought desirable or necessary by either party. 

Any of these methods involve true negotia- 
tion and bargaining within the permissible 
limits. This Board believes that the parties 
should, in their mutual interest, adopt some 
such method of permissible bargaining, obtain 
the approval of an appropriate Board) and: in- 
corporate in detail the rates, hours etc., as 
approved, in a collective agreement. 

The clauses put before this Board, however, 
are of an entirely different nature. As to 
wages, the Company desired the inclusion of 
a clause in the agreement to the effect that 

the Company agrees to pay and the Union 
agrees to accept during the life of the 
agreement the scale of wages now in 
effect, subject to any general order affect- 


ing the Company in respect to wages that 
may be made under due authority by the 
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National War Labour Board, the Regional 
War Labour Board, or the Government 
of Canada. 


Such a clause would compel the bargaining 
agency to accept existing rates and prevent it, 
for the duration of ithe agreement, from 
making future applications to am appropriate 
Board. We do not express any opinion as 
to the legality of an agreement depriving a 
person of his mght to apply for an order to 
“rectify” what might be “a gross inequality 
or gross injustice” (P.C. 9884, s. 20 (1) (a)). 
The clause advanced by the Company, how- 
ever, eliminates any collective bargaining on 
rates within the limits we have mentioned. 
We do not know whether any discussions of 
general or specific wage rates have taken place 
between the parties; nor are we in any posi- 
tion to say whether existing wage rates in any 
particular classification are “unjust” or “‘in- 
equal”; nor is such our province. Being in 
such a position we cannot recommend the 
acceptance by the Union of such a clause put 
forward by the Company. 

We do, however, suggest that the parties 
negotiate on wage rates generally with a view 
to their inclusion in a schedule to the agree- 
ment when approved following such negotia- 


.tions, and when so negotiated and approved we 


would recommend their acceptance by the 
Union for the duration of the agreement. 
Pending such general settlement we believe 
that a collective agreement should be signed 
between the parties either omitting all refer- 
ence to this question, or, in the alternative, 
a clause might be inserted by which the parties 
agree on a general survey or negotiations look- 
ing towards the establishment of an approved 
schedule of rates for all classifications, such 
survey or negotiations to be completed within 
a certain time, during which limited time, the 
Union agrees to accept the wages now in effect 
(subject to any general order). If the latter 
course were adopted, at the end of the stated 
period (or conclusion of negotiations) joint 
or individual applications could be made for 
approval to the appropriate Board and the 
rates so approved should by agreement be 
accepted as binding by both sides for the 
duration of the agreement. Either of these 
methods insures an opportunity for collective 
bargaining within the limits open at the 
present time. The clause as presented by 
the Company precludes such bargaining. 
Somewhat similar remarks are applicable 
to the question of hours of work. The Com- 
pany insists on the present hours being agreed 
to by the Union. Again, this Board is in no 
position to express any views as to the fairness 
or otherwise of those hours, nor is it part 
of this Board’s functions. The utmost this 
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Board could do, even if it had evidence before 
it, which it has not, on which it felt a change 
in hours was justified, would be to recommend 
a joint application to an appropriate War 
Labour Board. In the absence of any evidence 
this Board can only recommend that, for 
the time being, the clause as proposed by 
the Company be omitted from the agreement 
altogether, deaving the matter entirely open 
to the appropriate War Labour Board. In 
the alternative the Board suggests that the 
question of hours of work might be made 
part of an agreed general negotiation or survey 
of wages and hours, the results to be included, 
when approved, in the agreement, both parties 
binding themselves thereto for the duration 
of the agreement. Pending the conclusion of 
such negotiations within a stated time we 
think the parties might agree to abide by 
the existing system. ; 

As to vacations with pay, the Union at 
present has an appeal pending to National 
War Labour Board from a dismissal of its 
application to ithe Regional War Labour 
Board for two weeks vacation with pay after 
five years of service. The Company has 
requested the inclusion of a clause im the 
agreement by which the Union accepts the 
present practice of allowing two weeks vaca- 
tion with pay after twenty-five years service. 
This Board does not feel that it is proper to 
ask the Union to accept a clause at the present 
time which would affect its right to carry on 
this appeal. Nor will this Board speculate 
as to the decision which the National War 
Labour Board may render. We would there- 
fore recommend that the request of the Com- 
pany be withdrawn for the present and the 
collective agreement signed without reference 
to this matter. If, on appeal, the National 
Board refuses to authorize or direct a change, 
the Union will be found by the existing 
practice in any event, and we see no reason 
why a clause should be inserted ito that 
effect in the agreement since any such clause 
should, we believe, be stated to be subject 
to any change of policy on the part of the 
National War Labour Board or any general 
direction or change of law affecting the Com- 
pany. With bargaining between the parties 
limited as it is, such exceptions are, we believe 
only fair to a Union and the employees it 
represents. If, on the other hand, the Board 
directs a change in the vacation plan, a 
clause is unnecessary. If it merely authorizes 
a change, without directing it, this Board 
fails to see how it could recommend what the 
National Board did not direct. In any event- 
uality therefore, this Board feels that the 
clause requested by Company should be 
wholly omitted from the agreement. If, and 
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when, wages and hours of work are, as a 
result of general bargaining, included in the 
agreement, a statement of the Company’s 
vacation plam within the limits approved by 
the appropriate Board might also be mcluded. 

We have dealt with these clauses at some 
length because the parties at the hearing 
refused to withdraw them from the considera- 
tion of this Board and leave the questions 
involved to be determined under the existing 
regulations concerning wages, amd because 
we felt that we should express our unanimous 
opinion that the signing of a collective agree- 
ment on matters where unfettered collective 
bargaining has full scope should not be with- 
held because of failure to agree on clauses 
purporting to limit even further the field 
already cincumscribed by governmental regula- 
tion. We have suggested methods by which, 
within those circumscribed limits, such measure 
of stability for the employer and opportunity 
for the employee to bargain may be fairly and 
reasonably obtained as war-time conditions 
permit. 

Our formal recommendation is, therefore, 
that the Company’s clause and ithe Union’s 
counter proposals on wages, hours of work 
and vacations with pay be withdrawn and a 
collective agreement be signed excluding, for 
the present, these items. The alternatives 
discussed, leading to an agreement to accept 
rates of pay, hours of work, etc., set out in 
full and after complete negotiation, are put 
forward as suggestions rather than as recom- 
mendations. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


This Board accordingly recommends: 


(1) That the Union withdraw its request 
for inclusion of a maintenance of mem- 
bership clause; 

(2) That the Union withdraw its request 
for the inclusion of a voluntary check- 
off clause; 

(3) That the Company withdraw its present 
clause forbidding Union activity on 
Company premises, and agree to a 
clause similar to that suggested, which 
would prevent Union activities on Com- 
pany time or in a manner which would 
interfere with employees on Company 
time ; 

(4) That the Company withdraw its clause 
regarding “solicited” grievances; that 
the grievance procedure be amended 
to provide for an individual employee’s 
right to panticipate in the settlement of 
grievances, as suggested by the Com- 
pany, but in addition to, and not in 
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substitution for, the Union’s right to 
present and participate in such settle- 
ment; 

(5) That the Union withdraw its request for 
the establishment of cranemen’s senior- 
ity rights on a separate departmental 
basis; 

(6) That the present agreement be signed 
without binding either party to existing 
wage rates, hours of work, wacations 
with pay, but that these matters be 
the subject of negotiation on a com- 
prehensive scale, and that when so 
settled and approved by the appropriate 
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Labour Board, they be incorporated in 
ithe agreement, as binding on both 
panties, as suggested in this report. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Toronto this fourteenth day of 


December 1944, 


(Sgd.) Cecir A. Wricut, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) JoHn J. Rosinerte, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) DRUMMOND WREN, 
Member. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch 
During December, 1944 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and Other Legislation 


URING the month of December, officers 
of the Industrial Relations Branch were 
called upon to handle 30 industrial disputes 
or controversial situations involving 5,095 
workpeople employed in 74 different estab- 
lishments. Of these 21 were new disputes 
which originated during the month, while 9 
were situations which had been unterminated 
as of November 30, and received further 
attention in December. They were dealt 
with under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act, being distinct from and in 
addition to ‘Conciliation proceedings under 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
described on previous pages, and under Order 
in Council P.C. 4020. 

Industrial Relations officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, NS. The 
territory of the two officers resident in 
Vancouver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 


Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario and work in close 


collaboration with the Provincial Conciliation 
service; two officers in ‘Montreal are assigned 
to the Province of Quebec and ‘two officers 
resident in Fredericton, N.B. and Glace Bay, 
NS., represent the Department in the Mari- 
_ time Provinces. The headquarters of the 

Industrial Relations Branch and the Director 
of Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 

Classified by industries, the disputes occurred 
as follows:— 


25333—5 


MINING AND SMELTING, Et¢.: 


MOAT EIT BEY, ree Ce tle Or eT Tn 

Metadaviining . 20g |. aAnqupaa, . doee 5 
MANUFACTURING: 

Vegetables F oodarlJicli deter da. .esaes 2 

Metal Produetas or ih. vidas deaddoealow 4 akee 11 

Tobacco) and » LIGUPL oh . cack wells oles ccsick s } 

Wood Products, Miscellaneous.......... 2 

Slip businger, Wo, eG eI, AY 5 

Rubber Productaiys ccida sia ley. . owdan 1 
TRANSPORTATION: 

MTiscellamaous cash. «atone ta« «etic as 1 
RADE Yost A) «3 epeel he Vataceiel: » atehiies hetetosicoe « 1 
SERVICE: 

Business;.and ., Personal. .....ie «s/s « su.0 0.0 1 
NATURE OF DISPUTE OR SITUATION: 

MVCPMG. OF CLAICHOUET walt sole: «tcl c ccs ¢ 5 

Phreatened . sorree 87 VE PaO a / 

Controversies of.. sition... ad. .g7eme. DR. 18 

ABDIEMALIONS) .oiaa - dle dried <bebmreies 5 
PREDOMINANT CAUSE OR OBJECT: 

Lieragse. i WRSER tt Sv. fdas adiveds 2 

Other causes affecting wages and work- 

EM WOUCITIONAYEY Fe te. « ccholk Wires nie o «0 ane 3 

Employment of Union Members Only 

(including employment of members of 
ODL Oe OTTO A ote. o's, bdo Sosa aiolaen etaracl 1 
Discharge of workers for union member- 
SATS LOST ARLE VSCM ss slay e's ele tests aaa cote 10 
To secure or maintain union wages and 
POTERINg (ComMithome y's «ie. Fy. alae a hia els 2 
Other. amion:, Questions. \.. 666 cdc ew werens « 1 
Discharge of workers for other than 
NEIION VOUT UTUNT 1c Cake a cee te eres 6 

Rufainr prectieGs...20..0.00 8... OM 1 

Untlascified a. ed: ac. haar. cer . ots 4 
DISPOSITION: 

Strike terminated by mediation........ 4 

Threatened Strike averted by mediation. 2 

Decision rendered in arbitration....... 4 

I.D.1.C. appointed under P:C. 4020.... 6 

Dispute lapsed; no further action 

MOCOSSALV W, 2a Hal Brmccs, cuss Shhateletelelac 6 @farelerehe 4 

Refered to Provincial \authorities....... 1 

ier “Disposition. 3 Ns. FEE Sess 3 

Dispositions: Pemba i20ae. Wo LI es 6 
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RESULTS: 
In fayour»iof: employ eeseienicursie . asldtpiers 4 
In, favour Of emp lOve s, cuss esas mommsbcbennieasarys 8 
Compromise or partially successful..... 3 
Indefinite or unterminated............. 9 
Not Eenownn | oC BGs Oh. Bae ae 6 

MeETHOD OF SETTLEMENT: 
Gondciliation or mediation... iG? onoescpny 10 
Difect, Megorvationa: iss eee ee ees le 4 
Arbitration, i. sin. awit an See ys ee ee 4 
Administrative) action iat or. alae + a4 vi 
TAVEREILATION bi SID vials Yep leueanene + Bieremalle, o's 1 
Settlement Pending i. .% » dts othasc sue ses 9 


Brief summaries of a few of the cases of 
chief interest are given below:— 

Metal Products Workers, Windsor, Ont— 
When the Kelsey Wheel Company of 
Windsor, Ont., dismissed thirteen employees 
for the reason that they had engaged in a 
slowdown, a strike of all the workers in the 
plant occurred on December 20, 1944. About 
496 workpeople were involved. The em- 
ployees, who were for the most part members 
of Local 195, International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, decided by a 
unanimous vote not to return to work until the 
dismissed employees were reinstated. The 
background of the alleged slowdown, the 
existence of which the Union denied, was a 
dispute over production standards for the 
pressing of a certain wheel which was required 
in large numbers by other war plants in the 
vicinity. The situation was first investigated 
by Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Toronto, when a solution was 
not reached, Mr. Louis Fine, Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer for Ontario, intervened as 
mediator. On December 29 a settlement was 
reached and signed by all parties under which 
all employees of the Company as of Decem- 
ber 20 were to return to work without 
discrimination, and to agree to make every 
possible effort to reach the production 


standards required of them by the Company. 


It was also agreed that both Company and 
Union representatives would meet for the 
purpose of deciding upon a mutually satis- 
factory standard of production, and that if 
agreement could not be reached, the Min- 
ister of Labour for Canada would appoint a 
representative of a recognized firm of indus- 
trial engineers to determine the proper pro- 
duction standards. Both sides undertook that 
such decision would be final and binding. 
Work was resumed on the night shift of 
December 29. 

Electrical Apparatus Workers, St. Catharines, 
Ont—Reference was made in the December 
issue of the LaBour Gazette (page 1509) to the 
appointment of His Honour Judge J. J. 
Coughlin of Windsor, Ont., as an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
charges that two employees of the Packard 
Electric Company, Limited, of St. Catharines, 
Ont., were dismissed for the reason that they 
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were members of and working on behalf of 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. The investigation took 
place at St. Catharines during December, a 
large number of witnesses being heard. The 
findings of the Commissioner, as reported to 
the Minister of Labour late in December, 
were that the discharge of the two employees 
was because of their part in an illegal strike, 
and that they were not dismissed or discrim- 
inated against for the reason of their union 
membership or activity. Unlike the majority 
of the workers, the two employees had not 
complied with the condition laid down by the 
Company for resumption of work and were, 
therefore, not excused for their participation 
in the strike. 


Bakery Workers, Toronto, Ont—lLate in 
November, the Department was asked to 
appoint an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner under Order in Council P.C. 4020 
to investigate the dismissal of an employee 
of the Canada Bread Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. The complaint was laid by © 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers. As the 
industry was one which normally comes within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the provincial 
authorities, the matter was referred to the 
Department of Labour for Ontario, following 
which the Provincial ‘Minister of Labour 
requested the Minister of Labour for Canada 
to appoint an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner. A preliminary investigation 
was conducted by Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 


Industrial Relations ‘Officer, Toronto, Ont. On 


December 4 the Minister of Labour appointed 
His Honour Judge W. T. Robb of Orange- 
ville, Ont., as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner. The findings of the Commis- 
sioner were that the employee in question 
was not dismissed because of union member- 
ship and activity. 


Wood Factory Workers, Meaford, Ont—In 
the December issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 


‘(page 1508) reference was made of the appoint- 


ment of His Honour Judge J. G. Harvie of 
Barrie, Ont., as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate a complaint that 
four employees of the Knight Manufacturing 
and Lumbering Company of Meaford, Ont., 
had been dismissed because of union activity 
and membership in the Woodworkers Local 
Union No. 8 of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. The Commissioner found that the 
dismissals were due to necessary re-organiza- 
tion of the plant because of the scrapping of 
certain obsolete machinery and installation of 
new equipment and the closing down of one 
department because of shortage of materials. 
He therefore dismissed the charges that the 
workmen were dismissed because of i 
membership and activity. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada during December, 1944 


[TD RING the month of December, 1944, 

strike activity in Canada continued at a 
low level. The number of strikes, the number 
of workers involved and the time loss in man- 
working days were all somewhat higher than in 
the previous month but showed decided de- 
creases as compared with December, 1943. 
Preliminary figures show 11 strikes recorded for 
December, 1944, with 2,273 workers involved 
and a time loss of 11,484 man-working days, 
as compared with 10 strikes in November, in- 
volving 1,456 workers, with a time loss of 


4,357 days, The figures for December, 1943, 
show 22 strikes, with 35,227 workers involved 
and a time loss of 52,350 days. 

Preliminary figures for 1944 show a total of 
189 strikes, involving 77,698 workers, with a 
time loss of 501,765 man-working days. Com- 
parative figures for 1943 show 402 strikes, with 
218,404 workers involved and a time loss of 
1,041,198 days, . 

Two strikes, involving 140 workers were 
carried over from November and nine com- 
menced during December. Of these 11 strikes, 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1943-1944 
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Number of strikes 


Number of workers 


and lockouts involved Time loss 
in man- 
Date Com- Com- working 
mencing In mencing In days 
during existence during existence 
month month 
1944 

PORROBEV ECC os. Selle eco ctcsc + ate 26+ 26 8, 140+ 8,140 23, 408 
we ORIN a ds eh bs a be dee eh, y's 17 19 8,740 8,785 39, 868 
SMaEGR I Seales «81 -veid ce coat Tenskdaceeun’3 11 13 1,635 1,680 3,080 
PUNDSUARET: DARA Ieee ¢ puaticaitctsviael ae MS. 10 10 14, 923 14,923 126, 609 
© a atieab etnies Me versceriad opel ¢aarkbetrarae we? © 24 25 12,043 26, 043 128, 422 
ALE ON TEE RR CORES STO Re TRUER Noy ON hea in 23 5, 840 5,975 9,491 
HALT glial glaives aN otal, abla cea tity at 20 21 9,354 9,696 25, 968 
RUGS I Oe ees Heese anal eatin ets 21 25 8,525 12,771 121, 343 
SPOPSOMADER? hi cuab oid der avlenrwieca. baad hd de os 9 9 1,034 1,034 800 
SO btaber, tt. snail’ dahewiicpeuid orn.. 12 12 4,157 4,157 6, 935 
PINOWOEN DET. arecthere . deca. . Lesions Waren » . meas. 8 10 1,174 1,456 4,357 
*Decembercad iiohid tees Mas Shs theese 9 11 2,133 pew of 11,484 

Cumulative totals.............. 189 77,698 501,765 

1943 

MAMMORE Asati. UM siete en th wbmaiin ms cerell? 337 33 19, 860} 19,860 166,715 
BOUIMAISEA «anti nni bentncuchnah satbaine ete. - 27 31 2,611 5, 239 24,301 
DE SRGLVAS al spheres Les anecbad oR-vusclamenetT +, 25 PHF 16, 688 16,993 30, 822 
URUUE SRG Acie ats SOS S Get re st cleo melee 35 37 32,292 32,496 103, 936 
DER ia deinen ines Ome ean ates Del aS uae 35 40 7,210 15, 306 47,229 
Sian Ma dow artes HOR. Kad colenat dy «Kaan hewerreieel” 53 59 21,765 23,321 142,917 
FOL at secgnte.ctrite Siimalla-nak ceadaeue £5 YA. 33 39 14, 205 15,679 65, 632 
ATES enihnilin ney oA. va Acnitd: Aaskon, « 46 50 35, 346 35, 645 240,493 
MODLOID NCE. nactinouis acacberwe- te swruites Jaman 35 38 9,797 10,305 37,598 
RTO OE Ee tha tales ts Se asa, wk aise eth ataiad 76 36 38 6, 092 6,361 25, 639 
PROMI DO duchies oer Aleut. hes kaki g 24 28 17,489 18,172 103, 566 
DD RCRA O Eire ined OH on vreantl «iynadmuristes 20 22 35, 049 35, 227 52,350 

Cumulative totals.............. 402 218, 404 1,041,198 





* Preliminary. 





} Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is seldom encountered. Inthe statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 


are recorded together. 
of work involving six or 


A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s 


duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten 


days or more time loss 
the figures are given in the annual review. 


is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and 
The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 


knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of 


omissions of strikes of importance. 


a short period of time is frequently not received until some time 


25333—54 


Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for 


after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1944* 


i 
oe ————eeeoeoelelsqq0SSS_—OO“$Dp®eO*@$®$=oq<=8S | \MhR I Dee 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation Seat a in man- Particularst 
and locality Establish-| Workers | working 
ments days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1944 


MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood Pro- 
ducts— 
Wood factory workers, 1 15 60 [Commenced November 8; alleged discri- 
Meaford, Ont. mination against union members in lay-off 
of workers; terminated December 5; con- 
ciliation, provincial, and reference to an 
impartial chairman; in favour of employer. 
Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, 1 125 1,500 |Commenced November 18; in protest against 
L’Islet Station, P.Q. change in management; employment con- 
ditions no longer affected by December 30; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1944 
MInINGc— ; 
Coal miners, 1 26 550 |Commenced December 5; for adjustment of 
Robb, Alta. contract rates on new development work; 
unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, 1 950 3,800 |Commenced December 1; for adjustment of 
Hamilton, Ont. piece-work rate; terminated December 5; 


conciliation, provincial, and return of 
workers pending reference to RWLB{; 


indefinite. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— | 
Canvas factory workers, 1 266 600 |Commenced December 15; against dismissal 
Montreal, P.Q. of a superintendent; terminated December 
18; negotiations; in favour of workers. 
Miscellaneous Wood Pro- 
ducts— 
Furniture factory 1 90 360 |Commenced December 6; against re-employ- 
workers, | . ment of a worker dismissed for absentee- 
Victoriaville, P.Q. ism; terminated December 11; concilia- 
tion, provincial, and return of workers 
pending settlement; indefinite. 
Sawmill workers, 1 58 290 |Commenced December 26; misunderstand- 
Slave Lake, Alta. ing re order given by foreman; terminated 
December 30; conciliation, provincial; com- 
- promise. 
Metal Products— (a) 
Motor vehicle factory 1 45 14 |Commenced December 5; against dismissal 
workers, of a worker for insubordination; terminated 
Windsor, Ont. December 5; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
Metal factory workers, 1 496 3,700 |Commenced December 20; against dismissal 
Windsor, Ont. of 13 workers for alleged slow-down; termi- 
nated December 28; conciliation, federal, 
and return of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 
Railway car factory 1 82 370 |Commenced December 22; for reduction in 
workers, quota of cars per day; terminated Decem- 
Hamilton, Ont. ber 30; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, 45 120 240 |Commenced December 1; for renewal of 
Ottawa, Ont. agreement with clause incorporating cost- 


of-living bonus in basic wage rate; termi- 
nated December 4; conciliation, federal, in 
favour of workers. 


*Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incomplete; 
subject to revision for the annual review. 

tIn this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termina- 
tion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

{RWLB—Regional War Labour Board. 

(a) 468 indirectly affected. 


1945] 


two resulted in favour of the workers, four in 
favour of the employers, one was a compromise 
settlement and three were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settlement. 
At the end of the month there was one strike 
of coal miners at Robb, Alta., recorded as 
undetermined, 
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The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Labour Gazette from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1944, issue in the review “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries”, 
The latter included a table summarizing the 
principle statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the various countries for which 
such figures are available. Statistics given in 
the annual review and in this article are taken, 
as far as possible, from the government publi- 
cations of the various countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
Volving stoppages of work and gives some de- 
tails of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in October, 1944, was 208 and 17 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 225 during the month, in which 61,500 
workers were involved and at a time loss of 
233,000 working days was caused. 

Of the 208 work stoppages commencing in 
October, 23 arose out of demands for increased 


wages, eight over proposed reductions in wages, 
78 over other wage questions, four on questions 
as to working hours, 26 over questions respect- 
ing the employment of particular classes or 
persons, 58 on other questions respecting work- 
ing alrangements, seven over questions of 
trade union principle and four were in support 
of workers involved in other stoppages. 


Australia 


The number of industrial disputes recorded 
for the first quarter of 1944 was 233, involving 
71,750 workers, with a time loss of 348,158 
working days, Corresponding figures for the 
first quarter of 1943 are 218 strikes, involving 
96,955 workers with a total time loss of 275,593 
working days. 

United States 


Preliminary figures for November, 1944, show 
375 strikes beginning in the month, in which 
200,000 workers were involved. The time loss 
for all disputes in progress during the month 
was 710,000 working days. Corresponding 
figures for October are 440 strikes, involving 
220,000 workers, with a time loss of 690,000 
working days. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in. the Lasour 
GazettE from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 


of the employers and workers are also 
included. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 


summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Toronto, OntT.—THE INDEPENDENT ['URRIERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL F'uR 
AND LEATHER WORKERS’ UNION, LOCALS 35, 
40 AND 65. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 10, 1944, 
to April 30, 1946, or until such time as a new 
agreement has been made. New help will be 
secured from the union, if available. If none 
available, others employed must join the union. 
All employes must be union members in good 
standing. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40- 
hour week. 

Overtime may not extend beyond 7 o’clock 
during the first five days of the week. All 
overtime and work on Saturdays and Sundays 
is payable at time and one-half. Holidays: 
employees are entitled to be paid for eight 
statutory holidays, and if they work on such 
holidays to be paid at time and one-half in 
addition to the regular pay for the day. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: cutters $46 for 
Ist class, $40 for 2nd class; operators and 
finishers (male) $35 and $30; operators 
(female) $30 and $25; blockers and nailers $33 
and $28; assistant finishers and tapers $23. 

Vacation: one week with pay to employees 
with at least six months’ service; those with 
less than six months’ service will be given 
vacation but will only be paid when they com- 
plete six months’ service. Equal division of 
work as far as this is practicable. No home- 
work allowed; contracting and sub-contracting 
only with union consent and work may only 
be sent to a union shop. Apprentices: one 
apprentice allowed to 13 experienced workers. 
Provision is made for the settlement of 
disputes. 


Toronto, ONnT.—INDIVIDUAL FIRMS AND THE 
Fur Workers’ UNION, LOCALS 21479, 21480, 
21481. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1944, to April 15, 1946, and thereafter subject 
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to notice. Help is to be engaged through the 
union. If none available, others employed must 
join the union. All employees must be union 
members in good standing. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40- 
hour week. 

Overtime permitted only in July to December, 
and never after 7 pm. Monday to Friday. 


Overtime and all work on Saturdays. and 
Sundays is payable at time and _ one-half. 
Holidays: employees to be paid for eight 


statutory holidays, and if they work on such 
holidays they will be paid at time and one- 
poy in addition to the regular pay for the 
ay. 

Weekly wage rates: cutters $40 first class, 
$35 second class; operators and finishers (male) 
$30 and $25; operators and finishers (female) 
$25 and $20; blockers and nailers $28 and $23; 
assistant finishers and tapers $18. 

Vacation: the first week in August of each 
year is a vacation with pay, to all employees 
with 4 months’ service or more. Equal division 
of work as far as practicable. No homework 
allowed; no contracting or sub-contracting 
except with the union’s consent. Apprentices: 
no apprentices to be taken on during 1944 and 
1945; ratio of apprentices is one to every 13 
experienced workers. Provision is made for the 
settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Non-metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc. 


WALLACEBURG, ONT.—DOMINION GLASs Co. LTD. 
AND UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 25. 


This agreement covers hourly and piece rate 
employees, with the exception of the mould 


makers arfd the skilled glass workers in the | 


furnace department. 

Agreement to be in effect from November 17, 
1944, to November 16, 1945. No discrimination 
or coercion by the company against any 
employee because of membership in the union, 
and the union will not intimidate or coerce 
employees into membership. 

Hours: starting and quitting time to be left 
to the option of the management. Work on 
two holidays at double time; work on two 
other holidays at time and one-half. At least 
8 hours’ pay for an emergency call. Overtime 
will be distributed among those normally per- 
forming the relevant work. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Electricity 
and Gas 


Toronto, OnT.—CONSUMERS GAS COMPANY OF 
TORONTO AND INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL 
Workers UNION, Loca 161. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1944, to November 30, 1945, and thereafter 
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from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect with the United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers, as summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
July, 1943, p. 988, with certain exceptions: 

There is a similar maintenance of member- 
ship clause and freedom of new employees to 
join or not join the union, but the agreement 
provides that any employees who were union 
members at December 1, and wished to with- 
draw might do so between December 1 and 
December 15. 

The cost of living bonus is incorporated into 
the basic wage rates. The hourly wage rates 
are now 10 cents per hour higher for over half 
of the classes mentioned in the previous wage 
scale and 9 cents per hour for the others; for 
weekly paid employees, the rate is now $4.60 
per week higher. 

Trade 


MontTREAL, QUEBEC.—DOMINION STorES Lt. 
AND THE RETAIL CLERKS’ INTERNATIONAL 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 19, 1944, 
to July 18, 1945, and thereafter from year to 


year, subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole bargaining agent for all 
its employees. All employees must be union 
members. 

Hours: stores close on Wednesday for half a 
day; total weekly hours for full time employees 
is 48 per week. However, time required to 
complete ordinary routine duties after store 
closed will not be considered overtime; this 
time not to exceed 15 minutes on Monday to 
Thursday inclusive, 30 minutes on Friday and 
one hour on Saturday. Overtime is payable at 
time and one-half; all work on Sundays and 
holidays, at double time. Rest periods of ten 
minutes twice a day are granted. Stores are 
closed for seven statutory holidays during the 
year. Vacation: one week with pay during the 
summer to employees who have been in con- 

inuous service at or before November 1 of the 
previous year; two weeks with pay to employees 
who have had one year’s continuous service at 
or before November 1, of the previous year. 
Laundry: coats and aprons will be furnished 
and laundered by the employer. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
for the settlement of grievances. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organiza- 
tion of employees and one or more employers 
or associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship and certain other conditions made bind- 
ing throughout the province or within a 
certain district on all employers and em- 
ployees in the trade or industry covered by 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in 
Council may be passed granting the applica- 
tion, with or without changes as considered 
advisable by the Minister. The Order in 
Council may be amended or revoked in the 
same manner. Each agreement is administered 
and enforced by a joint committee of the 
parties. Further information concerning this 
legislation is given in the Lasour Gazerts, 
January, 1943, page 86. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier Legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GazeTrTe monthly since 
June, 1934. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include 


the repeal of one agreement and the amend- | 


ment of seven others, all of which are noted 
below. A request for a new agreement for 
clerks and accountants at Jonquiére was pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette Decem- 
ber 2. Requests for amendment of the bar- 
bers’ and haidressers’ agreement at Quebec, 
and for a new party to the tannery agree- 


ment at Quebec were gazetted December 9. 
A request for a new party to the shoe-manu- 
facturing agreement for the province, and a 
request for a new agreement for employees 
of religious institutions at St. Hyacinthe were 
gazetted December 16. A request for a new 
agreement for the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry in the province was gazetted Decem- 
ber 23. 


Orders in Council were also published 
during December approving or amending the 
constitution and by-laws of certain Joint com- 
mittees and others approving the levy of 
assessment on the parties. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


PLUMBERS, ETC. THREE RIVERS 


An Order in Council, dated December 1, and 
gazetted December 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for plumbers, steamfitters, 
cooling system fitters, sprinkler fitters, oxygen 
and electric welders, tinsmith roofers and 
asbestos insulation mechanics (L.G. March. 
1940, p. 283; August. 1941, p. 1011; May, 1942, 
p. 631, April, 1944, p. 496). 

Hours: 8-hour day, 44-hour week. Over- 
time: All work after 6 p.m. Monday to Friday 
and after noon on Saturday, and all work on 
nine holidays is payable at time and one-half; 
double time for all work on Sunday. Urgent or 
special work which for good reasons cannot be 
performed during regular working hours is pay- 
able at regular rates. 

Hourly wage rates including cost-of-living 
bonus: Contractors (personal service) $1 in 
zone I, 90 cents in zone II; senior journeymen 
70: cents in zone I, 60 cents in zone II; junior 
journeymen 55 cents in zone I, 50 cents in 
zone II; apprentices in zone I and II from 21 
cents in first year to 414 cents in fourth year; 
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labourers 47 cents in zone I, 42 cents in zone 
I. Not more than one apprentice to each 
journeyman. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JEROME 


An Order in Council, dated December 7, and 
gazetted December 16, amends the previous 
Orders-in-Council for this industry (L.G., April, 
1943, p.490, Feb., p.220 and previous issues 
as therein noted), by the substitution of a new 
wage scale. Territorial jurisdiction comprises: 
zone I, the municipalities of St. Jerome, Ste. 
Agathe des Monts, Terrebonne, Ste. Thérése 
de Blainville, Ivry sur le Lac and all contracts 
in the rest of the county of $5,000 or more; 
zone II the rest of the county. 

Hourly rates 


Trades Zone I Zone II 
Carpenters-joiners ........... $0.75 $0..67 
Millwrights ..... A SOREL AR LG Rid: 07 
Weatherstrippers ............ Ais. .67 
Roofers (asbestos, slate and 

CALE} My NC er eis 75 .67 
ile" setters, USO, foe | Bh .70: .56 
Cement finishers ............ 75 .63 
Labourers (plasterers, brick- 

layers and masons’ helpers). .60 . 50 
Common Labourers .......... .50 45 
COT Lem i a ose ytela' a Wael .70 .60 
DEGOTALOLOL Wives ae ss ce eS 15: .63 
Wall-paper hangers ........ 70: .60 
Glaziere ey et Sete ai .70 .60 
DOES RG Aid: oa MU MIRE LTO Epa Dea Ay fs) .63 
Floor finishers (shop or job)..  .70 60 
PLasterengy. s/c) ao ea lotsa te .95%* .85 
Lathers (metal) (ener. 75 67 
Lathers (wood), “ten-test’’, 

gyproc, or any other related 

CrAdee Oe eo. ae, eae, gy es .67 
Electricians: 

Contractors (personal 

services) 20 OUR ee .85 . 68 

Journeyanen |auit, PBA. . 80 .70 
Masons (including cutters on 

Ee Ob) is wen ors ecto eRe e. 90: 75 
Diels ok ek, .95 85 
Floor finishers (hand or ma- 

CHIN I PAO En 80 .67 
Roofers (composition) ...... .75 .68 
Sheet metal workers (shop or 

Job). AN LR eS Ra eT6 .68 
Tinsmith-roofers ............. 270 .60 
Pipe mechanics, plumbers and 

steamfitters: 
Contractors (personal 
HOLVICCS) Vk. ution Wak. cee .85 .68 

COURS INGER ic ey. ee 80: .67 

Junior journeymen ........ .60 cod 
Biacksniitine es. sks ae wean lt as Bhs: .63 
Blacksmiths’ helpers ......... 55 47 
Drillers (Jack hammer men).. Vd . 63 
WrAcermion |G). lee ap oumelie nes 45 .40 
Steam, electric or gas mixer 

ODOLABOTR teu lange vrais lets xt 310 63 
Enginemen—steam, gasoline or 

electric-shovels ............ s 10 .63 
Stationary or portable boiler 

Rca Bake co) ce MMe) MMR ieee mys) .63 
Firemen (construction)....... .70 .60 


Buritpine Trapes, St. HyactnrHeE 


An Order in Council, dated December 7 and 
gazetted December 16 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1940, p. 867, Dec., p. 1311, Mar., 1941, 
p. 334, Sept., p..1160, Sept., 1942, p.1097, Jan., 
1943, p. 88, Feb., p.220; Jan., 1944, p.70.). 
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Hours: 9 per day, Monday to Thursday, 8 
on Friday, 4 on Saturdays, a 48-hour week. 
Overtime is payable at time and one-half for 
all work over 48 hours per week. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises St. Hya- 
cinthe, Bagot and Rouville and is divided into 
zones: Zone I, the town of St. Hyacinthe and 
municipalities of La Providence, St. Joseph, 
Village St. Antoine, parish of Notre Dame, 
(north and south shore), parish of St. 
Hyacinthe le Confesseur, (north and _ south 
ey ; Zone II the rest of the territorial juris- 
iction. 


Hourly rates 
Trades Zone I Zone II 
Bricklayers, plasterers and 

INBBONB s/c. 25s ee hes ener $0.85 $0.70 
Stone cutters (on field)...... .85 .70 
Carpenters-Joiners ........... .70 pe 
Saw itera). pir ee cee amen 70) .55 
Painters, paper hangers and 

clanrera nay i. Sa eh) GPS .65 .55 
Whitewashers .....amrkigne 50) .40 
Commercial letterers ....... RY (3) .65 
BYGOL) SAUIGre ra. oa 60: 50 
HACCULICIATION ES Wek ce ok awe ete . 65 .55 
Construction, maintenance and 

repair men on electrical and 

phone lines: 

By; the smenth Pt 28 . 110.00 110.00 
By tae WOUr vee cae cee 65 .60 
Pipe-mechanics, plumbers and 

steamhiteers ee) PE Oe .65 {55 
Pipe-mechanics, plumbers, 

steamfitters: 

junior journeymen ........ - 50 .40 
Tinemith-rooters®’ 23. PSP .60 50 
Cement or gypsum block 

layered  i.oeenbacGM 2 hale! .85 .65 
Artificial stone layers........ .85 .65 
Cement finishers ............ .65 Hite 
Lathers (wood and metal).. . 60: .50 
Labourers (unqualified work- 

ACES ELF OSA I kc Ay lpedy mo oistg ay 50: . 40 
EGA | CAUrLOTR dan a ie icin aads 55 45 
Brick, mortar, terra-cotta and 

stone block-carriers ....... 55 45 
Mixer ;opetaborsiliniss .tes varices i068 45 
Steam, gasoline or electric- 

shovel operators .......... .70 .60 
Caulkers and joint pointers.. . 80 .70 
Marble: setters: \. tienes dierek o's 80 .70 
Mortar or celanite mixers... 55 45 
Drivers, nus tae cas ada 55 .45 
MillwFieiite wie S22. .50 50 
Tile and terrazzo layers..... . 80 .70 
Compressor operators ...... . BB. 45 
Demolishers (all categories)... 50 40 
Erack drivers’ woes ce. s oe .45 
Horee APiverain, Goes 50 . 40 
Stationary or portable engine-- 

men, on the _ construction 

TOI, 2 Gik egies ots. se CORE ek > Sc .60 . 50 
Firemen, on the construction 

qobe:. vi caoaty ares saa 55 045 
Erectors of screens (wood or 

metal) sashes, windows, steel . 

pUrtitious! GAR IPAAY . HRS, .65 . 50 
Weatherstrippers ........+6.. .65 . 50 
Blacksmiths (construction) .. 60. .50 
Crane operators ..... AP ee ga .65 . 55 
Sprinklers fitters \........... 1.02 1.02 
Mastic floor layers.......... . 716 76 

a “.) finishers 9.) 04.53% .58 .58 
Linoleum, muroleum or rubber 

layers, tile or sheet, waxers 

and polishers and asphalt 

tilétlayers os 20. Pe. OO .60 .60 
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Hourly rates 


Trades Zone I Zone II 


Helpers and apprentices lino- 
leum or rubber layers, tile 
or sheet, waxers and polish- 
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Service: Public Administration 


MUNIcIPAL EMpLoyess, St. JOSEPH d’ALMA 


An Order in Council, dated December yaw 
and published December 23, repeals former 


ers, and asphalt tile layers. .40 -40 Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Sept., 
Watchmen (by the week: 12 1940, p. 972; April, 1941, p. 473). 

Hours Der day). ooe.cterersrys bin «30 oh) 
Material checkers and time Service: Business and Personal 


keepers (by the week) . 19.00 19.00 


For the municipalities of Saint-Hilaire, 
Saint-Hilaire est and pare Otterburn, the 
minimum wage rates are 5 cents per hour less 
than zone I, 

Apprentices to be paid 25 cents per hour 
during first year, 30 cents during second year; 
40 cents in zone I and 35 ‘cents in zone IT 
during third year; 45 cents in zone I and 40 
cents in zone II during fourth year. 

Maintenance men to be paid in zone I at 
least $22 per week of 55 hours, if tradesmen, 
and $19 for labourers: in zone II $19 for 
tradesmen and $16 for labourers. 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated December 14, 
and gazetted December 23, extends the term 
of the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., March, 1944, p. 359, July, 
p. 868, November, p. 1369, December, p. 1515) 
to March 31, 1945. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, JOLIETTE 


An Order in Council, dated December 7, 
and gazetted December 16, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
January, 1944, p. 70, September, p. 1143). 
Hours of labour for barbers and hairdressers 
are reduced to 59 per week. 

Another Order in Council, dated December 
21, and gazetted December 30, amends the 
minimum prices for services. 


BARBERS AND Harrpressers, St. HYACINTHE 


An Order in Council, dated December 21, 
and gazetted December 30 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 
1941, p. 1426; Sept., 1942, p. 1098; April, 1943, 
p. 490, May, p. 639, Sept., p. 1253; Feb., 1944, 
p. 199, July, p. 868, Dec., p. 1515). Certain 
hours of labour are modified in some zones. 

The scale of minimum prices is changed. 
There are new regulations governing appren- 
ticeship. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing Industry in Canada 


N December, 1944, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics published a report covering 
a Statistical analysis of the slaughtering and 
meat packing industry in Canada for the year 
1943. This industry, which is among the ten 
most important in Canada, has shown a con- 
sistent and extensive expansion since ithe 
beginning of the war, especially from the 
points of view of the value of products sold 
and the cost of animals slaughtered and 
materials used. 

The capital investment in the industry has 
nearly doubled since 1925 and from 1939 to 
1943 it rose from $68,660,761 to $102,948,528, 
The number of employees increased from 
12,765 in 1939 to 18,775 in 1943 and salaries 


CANIADIAN SLAUGHTERING AND 


$29,994,640 


and wages paid from $17,109,682 in 1939 to 
in 1948. The cost of animals 
slaughtered and materials used in 1939 was 
$154,692,370. In 1943 it shad risen to 
$382,284,793. The value of products sold in 
1939 was $185,196,133 and in 1948 it was 
$437 228,577. 

With tthe exception of the Maritime prov- 
inces, where it is relatively small, the indus- 
try is fairly well distributed across Canada. 
However, the main concentration is in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The 
following table gives the number of salaried 
employees and wage earners, together with 
salaries and wages paid, by provinces, during 
1948. 


MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY—EMPLOYMENT, SALARIES 


AND WAGES 1943 


SaaS 


SALARIED EMPLOYEES WAGE EARNERS 


No. of No. of No. of No. of 
PROVINCE Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Em- Em- Salaries wage- Wage- Wages 
ployees ployees earners earners 
nn Le ARES Wir EA. SPS LRAT CEO COUR Je) eA RENON emAN Ly iis cna peek bene nee «ine heli EOE Raed (eee TAS SR ed 
1 eg Vat ech nd me AAA CRS PN ONE Re 69 24 176, 823 196 76 290, 286 
MATa iis tnt ae thay yet MaRS Lb, ot ah 495 9 1,187,891 1,715 337 2,866, 858 
CEE ra os Ce Loe ee eee 958 381 | 3,130,040 3, 766 947 7,276, 522 
MER es Pit oie « Cotas Pare hl, eee cs Le 400 243nle tesTav2it 2,187 670 4,180, 677 
PORE AUCneWatiae one re ee be 244 170 595, 240 1,084 240 2,048, 283 
CEUR ayer bitas ciacre aati ie e 406 225 | 1,086,958 2,089 he 4,171,348 
Ieren CGltem big 25 Ae ew chek Dk. ake, 3, 142 86 437, 823 00 157 1,176,680 
HE Otilecannesteoontot mentee oooees 2,714 1,225 | 7,988,986 11, 637 3,199 | 22,005,654 


Canadian Vocational Training 


ANADIAN Vocational Training provides 
the following types of training:— | 
(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 
schools for men and women about to 

enter war industry ; 

(2) Part-time classes, principally for the 
upgrading of persons already employed; 

(3) Training plant schools; 

(4) Special classes for foremen and super- 
visors; 

(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Army, Navy and R.C.A.F.; 

(6) Rehabilitation training for persons dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces in the 
present war and referred for training by 
the Department of Pensions and 
National Health; . 

(7) Assistance to certain categories of 
university students whose services are 
needed in connection with the war 
effort. 


Canadian Vocational Training is carried on 
under agreements made by the Dominion 
Government with each province. The admin- 
istration is decentralized with a Regional 
Director in each province. Training is given 
in technical schools, special training centres 
and in industrial plants. The provinces and 
municipalities supply the shop facilities of the 
technical schools to the Program free of 
charge. Provincial Governments also pay cer- 
tain administrative costs and share with the 
Dominion in the cost of machinery and 
equipment purchases. All other costs are paid 
by the Dominion with funds from ‘the War 
Appropriation. 

From its inception up to November 30, 1944, 
the gross enrolment under Canadian Voca- 
tional Training has been as follows:— 


Traine Lor Industry. s.4.0. see es 243,905 
Army “Tradesmen <0. inixw op ieisiesa 45,811 
Navy Tradesmen’ {Wanna ese © as 8,682 
RC A. Dradesmen! «..:. 4.0 shee as 65,199 

Rehabilitation (discharged persons 
EPO the \ LOPCes) 4 ssa. 5 sides 896 
Students ..... beg GS aan Mais Aue aan Sp 7,254 
Topas OE, . Wee hs seek 376,747 


The training of workers for war industries 
is now om such a small scale that in most 
provinces there are very few changes in the 
number of trainees from month to month. 
Therefore, the statement in the ‘Lasour 
Gazerrs for this type of training will just show 
the Dominion summary in the future. 

Training in full-time pre-employment classes 
has practically ceased in the four western 
provinces; the total enrolment in those prov- 
inces at the end of November stands at 14 
and the similar enrolment in the Maritime 
Provinces at 37.. Full-time plant schools are 
still carried on in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec and Ontario. The great majority 
are now operating in the Province of Quebec 
in companies engaged in primary or secondary 
textile industry. The majority of the 
employees are women and are being trained 
for the making of uniforms and essential 
civilian clothing. 


Rehabilitation Training 


The enrolment of men and women in voca- 
tional training courses showed a substantial 
increase during the month of November and 
reached an all-time peak of 1,952. The total 
still falls very short of the number that it 
was expected some months ago would be in 
training by thé end of 1944. 


Additional buildings declared surplus to 
Army or Air Force requirements have been 
secured for rehabilitation training in some 
localities and are being adapted for ‘training 
purposes. The work of equipping these build- 
ings with machine tools and other items of 
equipment still progresses very slowly as com- 
paratively few of the items required have as 
yet been declared surplus by the War Assets 
Corporation. 
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TABLE 1—PRE-EMPLOYMENT TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


00S" 


NvuMBERS IN TRAINING Priacep IN EmPLoyMENnT 
I il ce 
— From From 
April 1/44 | At First of | Enrolled in} At End of April 1/44 In Nov. 
to November | November | November to (2) 
Nov. 30/44 Nov. 30/44 
Wid... adel Sa a a a ee a ee Pees a) 
Dominion Summary 
Pre-Employment, .... 0°". 05. Men 2, 206 361 38 313 1000 71 
‘ Women 975 225 33 146 728 104 
Part-Time Classes (1)............... en 1, 876 611 205 COTE: eee nee ee 
Women 197 43 LOD FEISS LSAT SENT ic A 
FNL Rs SIRO ME ATELIER © 5, 574 1,394 819 1,412 2,278 175 


Fa a Et SOI SEB IO Repos ein) | 


.  @) Trainees in part-time classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of employers 

in war production, who wish to up-grade their employees. 

b (2) 7 ae those graduates, who, though actually placed prior to November 30, 1944 were not so reported until after Novem- 
er 1, 1944. 


TABLE 2—TRAINING FOR THE ARMED FORCES IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 




















NuMBERS IN TRAINING COMPLETED TRAINING 
oe From From 
April 1/44 | At First of | Enrolled in} At End of April 1/44 In 
to November | November | November to November 
Nov. 30/44 Nov. 30/44 
Dominion Summary 

GTA BP @insses. Maa ADE ho. 5,404 43 5 14 4,903 1 
ARP lames. sihition cule Di dcloic acide Sino ME.., 7, 867 1,741 700 1,716 5, 663 648 
INE CRORE dnc. Be ae ee es 1,926 529 ‘aul 470 1,388 109 
“HOga lo? oneness hore cu | eeu | ap 15,197 Pasay 8} 756 2,200 11,954 758 


SGOT ae at EIB OTL OO BCS ONE 
TABLE 3—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY 


Ch  —eN6e606—6—6—— eee ns 


TRANSFERRED TO 











NUMBERS IN TRAINING COMPLETED Propuction BrrorE 
TRAINING COMPLETION 
From From From 
April 1/44 At Enrolled At April 1/44 In April 1/44 In 
to First of in End of to November to November 
Nov. 30/44] November] November} November] Nov. 80/44 Nov. 30/44 
Dominion Summary 
Plant Schools...... {Men 3,199 456 236 258 2,214 188 179 170 
Women 4,925 1,073 480 936 3,466 436 129 44 
Part-Time. 49h). Men 1,722 558 62 602 1,001 5 8 5 
Women 284 26 8 34 250 ~ - - 
A Otalks ive. Beret, 10, 130 Fame ls: 786 1, 830 6,931 629 316 219 


TABLE 4—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 


S——Ses—SsSSSSSSSSSSSS 














TRAINED BUT Lrerr Brerore 
NUMBERS IN TRAINING PLAcED Not REportep TRAINING 
In EMPLOYMENT PLACED CoMPLETED 
From At First ] Enrolled | AtEnd|] From (1) From From 
April 1/44 of in of April 1/44 In [April 1/44] In |April 1/44) In 
to Nov. | Novem- | Novem- |Novem-| to Nov. |Novem-| to Nov. |Novem-| to Nov. |Novem- 
30/44 ber ber ber 30/44 ber 30/44 ber 30/44 ber 
Dominion Summary 
In Schools..... {Men 2,269 959 383 1, 235 524 42 107 9 387 56 
Women 643 309 93 347 119 19 46 5 125 31 
In Industry... {Men 717 330 96 358 202 28 7 6 157 34 
Women 25 li 3 12 Te Fras h eg, otek Ik eee 5 2 
sO Gal eens or 3, 654 1,609 575 1,952 852 89 160 20 674 123 
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Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Statistical Analysis of Insurance Activities—Report on Joint Meeting of 
Employment Committees—Arrears and Special Payments to Fund— 
Amendments to Benefit and Contribution Regulations 


je Ba number of applications for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit continues to 
increase each month, as is expected during 
‘this season of the year. Recent months have, 
however, shown a considerable increase in the 
number of claims submitted over the corre- 
sponding months of last year. During 
November, 11,798 claims were filed in the 
local offices compared with 6,222 in October 
and 2,896 during November, 1943. 


In the last six working days of November, 
13,431 persons (9,324 males and 4,107 females) 
signed the unemployment register compared 
with 8,009 (5,207 males and 2,802 females) who 
signed during the last week in October. 
Persons reporting unemployed days for the 
purposes of the Act must sign the unemploy- 
ment register once a week, so this includes 
current beneficiaries as well as claimants who 
have not yet qualified for benefit. 


Of the 8,916 claims adjudicated at insurance 
offices during November, 7,405 were consid- 
ered entitled to benefit and 1,511 not entitled 
to benefit. The chief reasons for non-entitle- 
ment were: “voluntarily left employment 
without just cause” (783 cases); “insufficient 
contributions and not in insurable employ- 
ment” (467 cases); and “discharged for mis- 
conduct” (55 cases). 


_ A total of 7,114 persons were paid benefit 

under the Unemployment Insurance Act during 
November, compared with 5,735 in October 
and 1,297 during November last year. During 
the current month these 7,114 persons were 
paid a total of $179,001 for 95,720 compen- 
sated unemployed days. Thus, the average 
amount paid per beneficiary was $25.16; the 
average number of days paid per beneficiary 
was 13°5 and ‘the average amount paid per 
compensated day of unemployment was $1.87. 


In October, the 5,735 persons were paid 
$132,467 for 70,552 days, or an average of 
$23.10 and 12-3 days per beneficiary, and 
$1.88 per compensated day of unemployment. 

During November of last year, the 1,297 
beneficiaries were paid $33,584 fior 19,275 days, 
or an average of $25.89 and 14-9 days per 
beneficiary and $1.74 per compensated day of 
unemployment. 


National and Regional Employment Committees 
Hold Joint Conference 


Brief reference was made in the last 
issue of the Lasour Gazette to the 
joint’ meeting held by the National Employ- 
ment Committee and the Prairie Regional 
Employment Committee at Regina on Decem- 
ber 1 and 2, 1944. This meeting was the 
twenty-third held. by the National Employ- 
ment Committee, but the first to take place 
in association with one of the five Regional 
Committees. Its success ensures the holding 
of similar conjunctional meetings in the other 
regions as time goes on. 

The meeting opened with an address by 
Judge W. J. Lindal, Chairman of the Prairie 
Regional Employment Committee, in which 
he referred to the important work of advisory 
employment committees. Judge Lindal 
reminded the meeting that all employment 
advisory committees appointed under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act were repre- 
sentative of employees and employers, as well 
as of agriculture, veterans, women and some- 
times social services. Committees thus con- 
stituted should be able to find facts, reach 
conclusions, and embody them in recom- 
mendations of real value. 


Mr. R. J. Tallon, Acting Chairman of the 
National Employment Committee, referred 
to the gratifying response which people across 
Canada had made to appeals for their co- 
operation in connection with the establishment 
and operation of employment advisory com- 
mittees. The suggestions and recommenda- 
tions of those Committees were of real value 
inasmuch as their members were in contact 
with the public on the one hand, and with 
the personnel of the local or regional offices 
on the other. 


Committees would probably find themselves 
working’ in a wider field with the gradual 
disappearance or relaxation of National Selec- 
tive Service restrictions, Mr. Tallon pointed 
out. With this in view, it was hoped that 
Local, Regional, and National Committees 
could build themselves into a strong, effective 
organization to carry on now and after the 
war. 
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During the meeting, which occupied the 
entire day on Friday, December 1, and 
Saturday morning, addresses were given by 
Mr. T. R. Walsh, Chief Enforcement Oficer, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission; Briga- 
dier John Lyon, Veterans’ Placement Adviser, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission; and 
Mr. H. C. Hudson, Supervisor of Special 
Placements, Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. Mr. Walsh spoke on the continua- 
tion of manpower controls in the transition 
and postwar period. Brigadier Lyon’s address 
concerned the rehabilitation of men and 
women who have served, or are still serving, 
in the Armed Forces of Canada.. Mr. Hudson 
spoke on vocational guidance and handicap 
placement work. 

In the course of his address, Mr. Walsh 
suggested the probable course of events in 
respect to manpower controls assuming that 
certain conditions and precedents existed. 

Following his address, the meeting was 
thrown open for discussion and questions, dur- 
ing which the view was expressed that N.SS. 
regulations should be lifted as they outlived 
their usefulness. Members discussed one or 
two features of the regulations which they 
considered were open to some criticism. It 
was generally felt that the operation of an 
efficient Employment Service was a very im- 
portant factor in the successful handling of 
postwar employment problems. 

Brigadier Lyon reviewed the procedure 
which was being followed in respect to placing 
the returned man or woman in suitable em- 
ployment. A considerable discussion de- 
veloped following his speech in the course of 
which Brigadier Lyon indicated the special 
treatment which was being given and would 
be given to members of the Armed Forces. 
A general preferential treatment in placement 
was given to all persons who had been dis- 
charged from the Forces. : 

Mrs. Rex Eaton, Associate Director, Na- 
tional Selective Service (Women’s Employ- 
ment) outlined for the meeting work which 
had been done through Selective Service 
Offices in the placing of women who had been 
in the Military Forces. Women would be 
given proper attention and careful place- 
ment, and an attempt would be made to 
follow up placements until a permanent 
arrangement was made. 

A number of members suggested the 
advisability of assisting ex-servicemen who 
wished to start small independent business 
undertakings. Some training along these lines 
might very well be helpful. 

The change in attitude toward the physi- 
cally handicapped, was referred to by Mr. 


Hudson who stated that his Section was 
endeavouring to convince employers. that 
handicapped persons should be accepted for 
their abilities, not rejected for their disa- 
bilities. What a man had lost was not the 
important thing, but rather what he had left. 

During the discussion following his speech, 
the importance of having trained personnel 
in the Special Placements Division through- 
out Canada, was emphasized. Mr. Hudson 
informed the meeting that certain of the 
universities are now giving courses in voca- 
tional guidance, and some of these courses 
were available at night so that employees 
could take advantage of them. 


Before adjournment, the joint meeting 
emphasized the importance of following up 
recommendations made by Committees across 
Canada with a view to keeping the Com- 
mittees advised of any action which resulted 
from their deliberations. 


Arrears and Special Payments Added to Fund 


During the month of November the sum of 
$940,000 was paid to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund to cover arrears of contribu- 
tions in respect of Government employees who 
had not been insured during ‘the first year 
that the Unemployment Insurance Act was in 
effect. This payment to the Fund was made 
from the War Appropriation by the Minister 
of Finance under authority granted by Order 
in Council P.C. 56/8550 of November 8, 1944. 

Contributions received during November 
from the Department of Veterans’ Affairs in 
respect of persons who have served in the 
armed forces amounted to $53,931.54 as com- 
pared with $39,903.89 received in October. 

Benefits paid during November, 1944, 
amounted to $178,188.04 as compared with 
$131,706.91 for the previous month. The net 
increase to the Fund during November was 
$9,424 ,153.82. 


Unemployment Insurance Regulations 
Amended 


Amendments to the unemployment insurance 
benefit and contribution regulations were 
announced by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission during the autumn. These were 
formally ratified by Orders in Council pro- 
mulgated on November 24, 1944. Essential 
portions of the Orders may be found on page 
102 of this issue of the Lasour GAzETTE. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
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that as at December 31, 1944, 2,947,990 TasLE 1—REGISTRATIONS AS AT DECEMBER 31, 


employees had paid contributions to the fund 1944 
since April 1, 1944, an increase of 51,159 since Employers Insured 
November 30, 1944, and 742,234 since the Region Registered _ Persons 
commencement of the current fiscal year. an (Live File) Registered 
As at December 31, 1944, 142,300 employers Quepes ITT] 398098881483 
were registered as having insurable employees, Ontario ............. 52.078 1,161,564 
an increase of 818 from November 30, 1944. PRSWIER Ms ROA .- 25,649 418,425 
Registrations as at December 31, 1944, by Fass, SEG THTCE a e Shao diac 
regions follow: Total for Canada... 142,390 2,947,990 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO NOVEMBER, 1944 








——— 1942 1943 1944 





Seendeirya Or i Ne ae sin ee eee hs Pee EE IS SL Tees oss SR late rio ee ilaupereeen | Rates ete Bes 4,637 VW 451 
AXA el gir Gee eT a NEE Suen e Re Sine Se rae. At ae ee ORR SAS. Oca oa 663 4,822 12, 284 
10 BN 90) 0 eg na es SS i Re I Oo ck 0 oy a RRC OSLER RCS, REO RS 4,124 5,046 10, 667 
y(cy at hae ton SCRE A | AE Ch <Riteds SRN a8 IR ye ns cla SOR toe tii GMMR SOR oh ak Nt ey 5 2,925 3,953 6,463 
Dei so cies ates do aloes SOPs Sacre mont ael ie iP eis a! LAE aula clay sla suas ile») «6.5 sgn iatoy iit dS 2,799 2,027 4,654 
BUN es yeidl sss wiele oie a cigs eee eNO ME OEE EMAL TI Revs ain sce fearon ets sista cemreetere stators 4,629 1,772 3,226 
TT nie eee RTM Se OSCAR NN ea MRE SL ea yt ko SR 2366S i, | HO87 3, 106 
PACSUN 5 2s tars syria Re ah fae Aigatels Ua ah GAe REE NES SANE noc 6 @ Sucuabein Bass tak ie aA ales 1,855 1,370 3,241 
September’ Pee Ty Hee CAT. PRUNE RE. . Reet TANG fe eels. seis clarinet ante eae ents eres 1,118 1,013 3,715 
QSEOB EEN, Fae ee Os oak OR OR lanecs, SUNRISE stants WOR weet hs 0's aCe: SAE ERROR 1,058 1,475 6, 222 
Di[oniereed ale) st eet ee CU MRR HSS CRN, CO Sam 5. coy meneame OOo © CARN Hrod TN eanae 1, 748 2,896 11,798 
BD Yeveysy aol 021 sala veg yl hy a et ate 5) Sy Se eS, ta hea Bao GO 2' ere ents eee 

US CGS ae os sop neve Yass icnatct lake ects 5 <a MISA a DETAR, dso vache Airy ot Sapa 26,924 36, 660 Ti ded 





TABLE 3—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, NOVEMBER, 1944 











; : Claims Disposal of Claims 
Caos pee ot Received at (includes claims pending from 
pur Bs ; ana previous months) 
rovince — ces for 
| Adj udica- Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal tion to Entitled Pending 


Benefit to Benefit 


Prince Ha warduslanG aces .4 nae «ee fete 35 32 3 Bt 22 12 13 
INGWE SB COLAR fue sate wyevare s « ibys Meret Che 296 263 33 317 309 oC 65 
Né@w' Brunswick .':0 5.2 Sc .sns tas. cpom oF eee SEED 213 179 34 172 115 3 38 
ile bec. 5 re ties ce ties wad cies SRE «oT 5, 651 4,629 1,022 4,591 3, 300 594 1,154 
OBEArIO Trees Se Hg eee ee 1,302 1,116 186 1,185 796 236 216 
WEAN OOS. ovis she clones, « Slew «16 MES CE 6 Re 901 TA5 156 719 507 161 244 
Saskatchewan Wank tek otaneseies aaa 364 306 58 338 273 53 26 
Albertaret .. «.Sbizes tin. ele ek ecm elas coe 1,015 866 149 854 664 107 308 
Britigh Columbians sch / lke <4. claw es aon1 | 1,862 | 59 1,941 1,419 259 682 

Total, Canada. November, 1944...} 11,798 9,998 1,800 10, 148 7,405 1,511 2, 746 

Total, Canada, October, 1944...... 6, 222 5, 032 1,190 5,658 3, 950 869 1,514 

Total, Canada, November, 1943... 2,896 2,508 388 2,389 1,610 460 712 





TABLE 4—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH CHIEF 
REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 





Month of Month of | Cumulative 

Reasons for Non-HEntitlement November, |November,| Total 
1943 1944 for Current 
Fiscal Year 


Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment..........ccceceeececeees rash 124 467 2,271 
Not capableofand not'avatlable for workyrigng, cee e were wos Saale ales Masta eteteins ee 10 35 192 
Loss of work due toa Iabour Cisputes cccesis csccics ils ccs oo cie0.c aie © cee Ri MORRIE, «REE Ree Tigh Sep cae Were Reo 242 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to Work...........ccceeee cece tees eeeee 18 48 747 
Discharged for miscond uct Jokifens Reataratice Ve « nyse Haiicte icic s apaye'e an Cae RE ee omer 29 55 416 
Voluntarily left employment without just CaUS€............ceececcec cece sesecstvesceces 262 783 4,084 
Other reasons (sci. cau oA Peo ake Deis Se eee ke Sin cites a cabs Ceetatet OA eee ane 16 123 572 

HOGA? pearl Be - dle u dares Creere Bra ita Teh waver Mibrehetorcorele Oe ais! ooo Gupet le epuste le ee tole Shaves 460 1,511 8,524 





(4) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 
claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. ] 
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TABLE 5—-NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, 
AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, NOVEMBER, 1944 





Number Number Number 
; Receiving | Commencing of Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
F $ 
Prince Edward Island) .4)... J)....goids Caicsivaoe o's swe etm iod Gans sae oie ou 10 434 777 
PLOY tee CORA Fotacainvaiks e Miis) bincks teed p eee uation = Shas * << % ane 302 151 4,390 8,001 
New Brunswitkes (- tus cece rte te tele ries Caen ooeoaite vieades sae 121 68 1, 223 PAPA 
Quebec ys. Ieee OO. ws eee enter coreemete coors 2,406 1,438 39,406 (aalis 
CON EATIO Eg gh scree csi ts coe wie oe 5 eds a eee FO eae ee ee Sea, 800 43 10,044 18,376 
Manitoba te oa. ote se eek a ee sane She Se eas OR Oe DG 8 Bis > ney > By ts 672 386 10, 856 18, 934 
Saskatchewan: oc ccc cece gee sek ye deme de Se Pe Rae Pe mn UO He sl Sely 2 217 117 3,385 6,624 
Alberta S92. TARA Ra R UY Jakes 2S NOOK anes aifeg ob Oy oe. . 1,385 292 8, 207 15,488 
British? Colum Dia S.cc.00 22 « shoals. hoa ol Soke oe eRe Fee ee ee 1, 184 731 17,775 35,391 
Total, Canada, November, 1944................0000- 7,114 3, 625 95,720 179,001 
‘Total, Canada, October,,.19440 54m. s. or oe oe oe Ae be Sees 5,735 2,458 70, 552 132, 467 
Total, Canada, November, 1948... ....005..sceccccees 1, 297 859 19,275 33, 584 
Average Duration of Unemployment Compensated............cc ccc ec ccceccccsecee 13-5 days. 
Average Amount of Benefit Paid per Person.......... 0.26. c eee ce eene teen eeaes $25-16 
Average Amount Paid per Compensated Day of Unemployment................... $1-87 


TABLE 6—ACTIVE CLAIMANTS FOR BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS AS AT NOVEMBER 30, 1944 

















Occupational Groups Male Female Total 

Professionaliand Manavenials Workers. fetch) coerce dl tices > « tehaterse stratewspets tds 08 Metshobs, : 250 59 309 
ClericalWorkersme cmc Gace eam g tg anu Gak aaah aerate cae caeiicccr sce Bes CF 640 1,389 2,029 
Sales Wor ere oe ook Aebee ie 5 Bee Bil ie toa dle desde ait Parse ert ae UT eo Nel 289 450 739 
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Shoe and leas nem WOLmeCkS er. <4 - <.sarcbs ‘ers he es aor eh ee oO a ea aed are Nereiomb ee oie yas Slots 6 « SA | A Maes dates 34 
Stone, Clay. anch Glass: Wor ers. ;..)aijs Se) dee ig eae ae ae se Maree eee Sere hicieron meets . ist AOS Wath oe 2 
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POTBIS Sh... cth witale bog ODS ET RESET ET RSE ela RO vo eects 9,324 4,107 13,431 

TABLE 7—SUMMARY OF ACTIVE CLAIMANTS BY SEX AND BY AGE GROUPS, AS AT 
NOVEMBER 30, 1944 
19 and less 20-29 30-44 45-54 | 55-59 60 up Totals 
M F M F M F M EF M F 1 Sie Bie Males | Females | Total 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


REPORTS received in the Department of 

Labour during the past month give the 
following information concerning employment 
and unemployment across Canada. 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of November as reported by employers. 
Moderate increases in employment and pay- 
rolls were indicated at November 1, as reported 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by em- 
ployers. The employment index rose slightly 
from that of the previous month, but was 
below that of November, 1943. 

The index number of employment (based 
on the 1926 average as 100) was 183-8 as com- 
pared with 183-3 at October 1, 1944, and 188-7 
at November 1, 1943. 

The average weekly wage per employee was 
$32.29, 7 cents lower than at the beginning of 
October, and 70 cents higher than at November 
1, 1943. 

The Bureau’s reports come from firms em- 
ploying fifteen or more employees, represent- 
ing practically all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized business 
operations. Reports for November were re- 
ceived from 14,983 establishments with staffs 
aggregating 1,867,673 men and women. | 


Unemployment during November as re- 
_ ported by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission.—Claims for unemployment in- 
surance benefit increased substantially. During 
November, 11,798 claims were filed as com- 
pared with 6,222 during October. These figures 
are well above the total 2,896 claims filed 
during November, 1943, but below last Feb- 
ruary’s maximum of 12,284. 


Employment Placements during Novem- 
ber.—An increase in placements was reported 
by the Employment and Selective Service 


Offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, 

Reports received from the Offices during 
the four-week period November 3 to Novem- 
ber 30, 1944, showed gains in the average 
number of placements made daily both when 
compared with the previous period of five 
weeks duration and with the five weeks October 
29 to December 2, 1948. Forestry and logging 
were responsible for the gains under both com- 
parisons, the other noteworthy changes being 
an appreciable increase in trade as compared 
with the five weeks September 29 to November 
2, 1944, and a decrease in manufacturing when 
compared with the five weeks ending December 
2,a year ago. During the period under review 
there were 205,131 vacancies reported, 229,290 
applications for employment and 156,438 place- 
ments effected in regular and casual employ- 
ment. 

Unemployment in trade unions.—<At the 
beginning of October the percentage of un- 
employment among trade unions was 0-3. 
This -figure was identical with that shown 
both at the beginning of July, at which date 
the percentage was indicated as for the June 
quarter, and at the beginning of October, 1943. 
The October figure was based on returns re- 
ceived from 2,377 labour organizations having 
a total membership of 416,664 persons. 

Total employment in Canada.—An esti- 
mate of Canada’s total manpower distribution 
at June 1, 1944, has been made by the Re- 
search and Statistics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. At that date it is estimated 
that 4,232,000 persons, 14 years of age and 
over, were gainfully occupied, of whom 
v 232,000 were in non-agricultural industry, 
including 975,000 in war industry. In addition, 
there were 784,000 persons in the Armed 


Forces. 


The Employment Situation at the Beginning of November, 1944, 
as Reported by Employers 


M ODERATE increases in employment and 

payrolls were indicated at the first of 
November, when the 14,983 firms co-operating 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ monthly 
survey reported the addition of 5,389 persons 
to their staffs, which aggregated 1,867,673. The 
weekly salaries and wages disbursed at Novem- 
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ber 1 by these establishments amounted to 
$60,300,839; as compared with the sum of $60,- 
258,445 paid on or about October 1, there was 
an advance of 0-1 per cent. The contents of 
the average pay envelope of the men and 
women in recorded employment, however, fell 
from $32.36 paid in the preceding period of 
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observation, to $32.29 at the beginning of 
November. 

An upward movement in industrial employ- 
ment at November 1 is contra-seasonal, accord- 
ing to the experience of pre-war years. Begin- 
ning with 1939, however, there have been an- 
nual increases in employment at that date; 
the latest gain is smaller than at the first of 
any other November during the war. 

The expansion at the date under review took 
place in the non-manufacturing industries, 
there being considerable curtailment in manu- 
facturing, mainly in the vegetable foods, iron 
and steel, non-ferrous metal and lumber divi- 
sions. This is the seventh monthly decline in 
manufacturing as a whole since the beginning 
of 1944. Among the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries, logging showed substantially greater 
seasonal activity, some 17,600 men having been 
taken on by the co-operating camps, in which 
the advance exceeded the average for the time 
of year. Building and trade also afforded more 
employment. In the latter, the reported gain 
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of over 4,900 persons was larger than normal 
for November 1; this was no doubt partly 
due to the employment of unusually large 
numbers of part-time workers. On the other 
hand, mining, communications, transportation, 
highway and railway construction and mainten- 
ance and services indicated reduced activity, 
the losses being seasonal. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the general 
index number of employment at the beginning 
of November was 183-8, as compared with 
183-3 at October 1, 1944, and 188-7 at Novem- 
ber i, 1943. The decrease of 2°6 per cent in 
the latter comparison was accompanied by a 
fractional reduction in the index number of 
payrolls. The seasonally-adjusted index num- 
ber of employment rose from 174-4 in the pre- 
ceding month to 175-9 at the beginning of 
November. 

Payrolls 


As already stated, the firms whose returns 
were tabulated reported the payment of $60,- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notr.—The curve is based on the number of employees. at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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300,839 in salaries and wages at November 1, 
a sum which exceeded by 0-1 per cent the 
amounts they had disbursed at the beginning 
of October. The per capita weekly earnings 
averaged $32.36 at October 1 and $32.29 at 
November 1, 1944, being then higher than the 
November 1, 1943, average of $31.60; the 
figures at November 1, 1942 and 1941, had been 
$29.81 and $27.02, respectively. 

If the statistics for financial institutions are 
included, the latest survey of employment and 
payrolls shows that the number of persons in 
recorded employment was 1,934,218, as com- 
pared with 1,928,796 at the beginning of 
October. The amounts received as weekly sal- 
aries and wages by these persons were stated 
as $62,459,770 paid on or about November 1, 
and $62,414,188 paid on or about October 1. 
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The average earnings per person in the nine 
industries, including finance were also $32.29; 
this was seven cents lower than the per capita 
figure indicated at the beginning of October. 
At November 1, 1943, the average in the nine 
leading industrial groups was $31.59, while in 
1942, the November 1 figure was $29.85. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading indus- 
trial groups, the provinces and economic areas, 
and the 20 leading industrial cities, and gives 
comparisons as at October 1, 1944, and Noy- 
ember 1, 1948, where these are available. 

The indexes of payrolls are based on the 
amounts disbursed by the co-operating firms 
at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate compari- 
sons of the trends of employment and payrolls, 
the index numbers of employment have been 


TABLE I—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 
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(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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Date Index Numbers of index Numbers of 
Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita| Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita 
ment Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
Wume se TOs te ek eR ee ese UE Pee oe 100-0 100-0 $25- 25 100-0 100-0 $25-57 
JO ee eee a ee Pe ee Ge nes PRO ERD |} 102-9 103-9 25-49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
a Ch cs al SEP rary SRR ne Re emmaaree, Satan AU gC HN ol 105-0 106-9 25-69 105-2 107-3 26-06 
SOV lea c cee. oe ci ee eae 106-4 109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 26-22 
ORS ST TEP Wee Soren Giaty hes oie pao 108-4 113-3 26-37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
INON2aUEe ceric ae Recent atte ee aan! Heepees | 109-6 117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
Decry eee force es ote et, So eee 110-4 119-4 27-32 112-1 123-1 28-15 
Jarl: WOLD Aas Sea ee eek ANOeL: AOS ao) 108-4 112-1 $26-13 111-4 114-3 $26 -32 
Hepepisy Seeger es (ee aed Fa tmaL ST: ee | 108-2 118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
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converted from their original base 1926—100 
to June 1, 1941, as 100. Table I shows that, in 
the period for which data are available, there 
has been an increase of 20:4 per cent in the 
number of persons in recorded employment in 
the eight leading industrial groups while the 
weekly earnings of these persons have risen 
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by fifty-one per cent. Including finance, the 
gain in employment from June 1, 1941, to 
November 1, 1944, has amounted to 20 per cent, 
and that in payrolls, to 49-9 per cent. The 
reasons previously given for the relatively 
greater rise in the salaries and wages than in 
employment may again be stated: (1) the con- 


TABLE II-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at November 1, 1944, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of Such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at November 1 and October 1, 
1944, with Comparative Figures for November 1, 1943 Where Available, Based on June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 








Index Numbers of 











No. of Aggregate |Per Capita Weekly 
Em- Weekly Earnings at - Aggregate 
Geographical and Industrial Unit ployees Payrolls Employment Weekly Payrolls 
Reported at —_—_—_—_——_ ————- 
at Nov. 1, Nov.1, | Nov.| Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. Oct. | Nov. 
1944 1944 1, 1944/1, 1944]1, 1943]1, 1944]1, 1944)1, 19438 1, 1944}1, 1944/1, 1943 
$ $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCE 
Maritime Provinces.................4 142,766] 4,426,964] 31-01] 31-10) 29-04) 122-8] 124-1] 127-4 174-4) 177-0) 170-3 
Prince Edward Island .....< . 200-0008 2,427 73,184] 26-82] 27-05) 24-84] 123-5 124-9] 113-5] 157-0] 160-1] 133-1 
INOW IS COULT Se es oon navenin tiesld sjsieteerna 85, 106 2,782,791] 32-70) 32-52} 30-33] 121-8 122-5] 129-1) 176-9) 177-2] 174-8 
New Brunswick: jaeeasateys se steele s 54, 933 1,571,039] 28-60} 29-13} 27-15) 124-8 127-1] 125-8] 171-0} 177-6] 164-5 
CTO BE Eee iieige erties in blosotatenerctohnteveuelehonsiolatny® 583,935| 18,056,387] 3-92) 31-05) 30-18 125-0} 123-2] 181-1] 161-7] 159-8) 165-3 
OG aTho i Pees TEE AE, ute 465,820| 25,317,444] 33-06) 33-02) 32-67 115-3] 115-3] 115-8} 140-5) 140-3) 139-8 
Prairie Provimces.............-.:eeeees 204,478 6,584,933] 32-20] 32-37] 30-85) 115-9 415-4) 115-4) 142-1) 142-2] 186-1 
Manitoba. «ctw iojeien O) sn asverbteretelades 95, 476 3,007,549] 31-50} 31-70) 30-07) 116-4 114-0] 114-0} 138-3] 186-2] 129-3 
Saskatchewan... sncile- cine + eevee « « 40,320 1,233,534] 30-59} 31-14] 29-42) 111-3 110-0} 108-9] 1385-2] 186-0} 128-2 
VA Orie cc thos owes te helo boueie Wenonah me Poehakoioyens iene 68, 682 2,343, 850] 34-13] 33-95] 32-70/0117- 120-5} 121-6} 151-7| 154-4) 150-5 
British Columbia...............-..06: 170,674, 5,915,111] 34-66) 34-80] 34-93) 135-3) 137-6 143-3] 166-0) 169-5} 179-0 
CANADA J o0: 3.20 208% oc 1,867,673] 60,300,839] 32-29] 32-36] 31-60] 120-4) 120-0 123-6] 151-0] 151-0) 152-0 
(b) Crrtes 
Morten a iiticc Votre ioclatersio here slate le lotere 284,657| 9,250,113} 32-50] 32-48) 31-75) 130-5) 181-5] 136-7 166-4] 167-8} 171-0 
QuebeciCuby . 3. sted ales cals tek Sayed ple sles 38, 048 1,190,047] 31-28] 30-87) 29-52) 160-9 163-9] 172-8] 242-5) 243-9) 248-1 
A Was {osc OTe sey oe RSI COE: ee Cod CHORE C 254, 669 8, 280,016] 32-51] 32-66} 32-48) 128-4 127-7} 130-6] 155-1] 155-1} 158-3 
QOEGR WRN Rn, Slane, Seleeieiets!s © eis 22,624 640, 992] 28-33] 27-82] 27-15] 113-4) 112-9 114-7] 139-0] 185-9) 135-2 
HiamimnlGOn is. 1 cee cerecekes )> da gieanedee.s © ele 59, 867 1,994,247] 33-31] 32-95) 33-01) 112-7 111-4] 112-4] 1386-4] 183-3] 135-0 
IWVANGS ORS sis ose eho ae we eters UOTE aie iet> wr 39,128 1,701,972] 48-50) 43-98) 43-72) 124-7 123-6] 128-7] 142-6} 142-8) 148-0 
Wiainnipee isis alors chevoiecove > 6S deneterateig/e ota ole 62, 590 1,789,042] 28-58} 28-69) 28-08} 121-5 118-3] 119-0] 137-0} 183-9) 1382-2 
VW ANCOUMY CT Leave felaeaie s. # oleae ae ota. 10.0 ole 82, 246 2,730,368] 33-20] 33-82] 83-87] 161-4] 163-5 177-6| 203-5] 210-2). 230-5 
Fata kesh Cnpy epee LUny mi 2 ACM ryt Sicecrs easton 24, 236 738,619} 30-48] 31-02]...... 144-6] 146-8]...... 187-9] 194-7]...... 
Saint Johns 5. Sead wes one eee eins iets 13, 933 414,212] 29-73} 29-74]...... 133-6] 126-6]...... 186-4] 176-8]...... 
Sherbrooke. we. UW dore wie comet te ebalare 9,095 233, 686] 25-69) 26-21]...... 106-1] 106-0}...... 129-9] 180-9]...... 
Three RIVETS 3! Bete ce denotes 9,898 285,373] 28-838] 29-01]...... 12552) D24 Ole ec 152-3} 153-6]...... 
Kitchener-Waterloo.........--+6+--eee0 15, 640 471, 750| 30-16] 29-65]...... 107-6] 107-8]...... 143-5) 141-4]...... 
London ie 9.) aise saeidee avs seit hsmiae sane om 20, 990 618,378] 29-46] 29-74]...... 118-7) 119-2)...... 139-0] 140-8]...... 
Fort William-Port Arthur.............. 16, 930 649,776] 38-38} 39-01]...... 120-9} 119-1]...... 173-2] 173-4|...... 
Regine ee seek ean tate tke oe ly 10, 163 276,485| 27-21] 28-07]...... 113-0] 108-8}...... 133-9] 183-0]...... 
Saskatoon ci) aera aoe Makietamisisie 5,771 152,852) 26-49] 26-31]...... a Wea M9 Va 142-9] 189-8]...... 
RIS AT VAI. tors cteretohetars «ln oiev stat ones eieieistereis 17, 203 525,551] 30-55] 30-53]...... 114-9] 117-2]...... 137-3] 189-9]...... 
Widimionton..: dss daeeaey oss aes omits se 16, 942 497, 868] 29-39] 29-40]...... 130-5} 133-0]...... 159-5} 162-6]...... 
ViChOP Deas Aree deitele Lue Abergele eee sia 13, 962 452,017| 32-37} 33-06]...... 167-2) 165-8]...... 215-7} 218-2]...... 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Maniuiaeturing st aciadc isn aelveete Gitte 1,159,925] 38,486,267] 33-18] 33-02] 32-62) 131-7 133-2] 187-4] 168-1] 169-2) 172-7 
Durable Goodstecie. sss fs seseeecces 614,937] 22,549,901] 36-67] 36-69) 35-86 144-2] 146-7] 160-4] 188-7] 192-0) 205-3 
Non-Durable Goods..: 2. 0st5.----- 526,517| 15,246,421| 28-96] 28-54] 28-09] 120-9) 121-4) 116-4 147-5} 146-0} 138-4 
Electric Light and Power............ 18,471 689, 945] 37-35] 37-08] 36-75) 96-8 8-3] 96-7] 112-1] 113-0} 110-3 
Lingings Sil i Me soo de Bees a 71,801] 1,849,726] 25 76] 26-51] 25-48) 151-5} 114-3 115-4] 196-4) 152-6} 150-0 
IV SU ees erate Shes Gave eieeiaveyels le ee teate omerere ns 70,145 2,769,985} 39-49] 39-11] 37-09) 84-2 85-0} 87-7} 105-5) 105-5] 103-2 
COmMDIHICATIONS hee. ese seis reise nase = 29, 666 924,121] 31-15] 31-10] 30-05} 118-9} 114-8 108-3} 131-0] 1381-9] 120-1 
Pramsportation. 00 Wises «severe ardor «lols «= 159, 734 6,119,439] 38-31] 38-72] 35-72 125-7] 126-7| 120-9] 150-1] 153-0} 135-2 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 143,829] 4,401,053] 30-60] 30-82) 30-19) 81-1 82-2} 97-3] 108-7] 110-9] 128-5 
Services isa xb Nordea a clo a clo mieiors tare sels 47, 422 933,736) 19-69] 19-46) 18-88 119-7] 120-2] 117-3] 144-2] 143-1) 137-0 
PATIO RR te cae Ale ecto e coce: teeiedaumysiel sc 6% 185,151 4,816,512] 26-01} 26-30) 25-36} 108-6 105-7} 103-4] 121-0) 119-1} 112-9 
Fight Leading Indusitries........... 1,867,673] 60,300,839] 32-29] 32-36] 31-60) 120-4) 120-0 123-6] 151-0) 151-0] 152-0 
Pind ces hares ste meen ee tele hea Gini gls 8 siele 66,545| 2,158,931] 32-44] 32-41] 31-43) 110-8) 110-7) 108-0 124-7| 124-5] 117-8 
Total—Nine Leading Industries..... 1,934,218] 62,459,770] 32-29] 32-36] 31-59] 120-0) 119-7 123-0} 149-9) 149-9} 150-6 





1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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centration of workers in the heavy manufac- 
turing industries, where rates of pay are above 
the average, and in which there has been a 
considerable amount of overtime work; (2) the 
payment of cost-of-living allowances to the 
majority of workers; the rates at which these 
allowances were calculated were increased on 
more than one occasion before their incorpora- 
tion in the basic wage rates from February 15, 
1944; (3) the progressive up-grading of em- 
ployees as they gain experience; and, (4) the 
granting of higher wage rates in numerous 
cases. 

The expansion of employment and payrolls 
in manufacturing in the period of observation 
has for obvious reasons been on a much greater 
scale than that in the non-manufacturing 
industries, the index of employment in fac- 
tories having risen by 31-7 per cent from June 
1, 1941, and that of payrolls by 68-1 per cent; 
these proportions considerably exceed those 
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elsewhere given for the eight leading industries. 
The factors given above as influencing the all- 
industries’ statistics operate with greater force 
in the case of manufacturing. 

In regard to the marked variations shown in 
the average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must be borne in mind 
that the sex distribution of such persons is an 
important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those of greater experience. 
The matter of short-time or overtime may also 
considerably influence the reported aggregates 
and averages, which likewise reflect variations 
in the extent to which casual labour is used; 
the degree of skill generally required of workers 
in the industry is also obviously an extremely 
important factor. 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





oR “a 
— ype | ie 5 
6. Sad Pd 
¢ | GE | SEE] g2 |e: 
é) sa | Mea | 2a | Am 
Nov. 1, 19283.002. TUS GH EMOOS Bs Pe ekta clic cot core GL eis sieve seb 
INov., 1; 192900855. 124-6 PA Gye (ee OSU IP ne ae a 
Nov: 1, 19808a553. 112-9 EO ST Fee ae ol cece teteifle: susxe's «ok 
INOM... lo: 1931s. 103-0 EGO Hl. eet olicrs cobs ht ete, « oteval elas 
NOV. Le) 19320-5228 84-7 SES CER Sh. POR et SNe oc ok 
INOVien,. 1) l Godot. 91-3 QO Di AMA Eaten cas b cede Ul Me reus oes 
Nov. 13) 198400 sae. 100-2 NOSSO MMe oll, acts cetdice siesc-08 
INoveY Vi 1985 a.aee- 107-7 DL el HR NOIS 1), tatters Whe ethos ows 
INGvs. ..1;¢ 19868258. 2 111-0 DEG aa Sen ie eS. Ph Lb scl are tare 
INOV. 1, 19378s hae. 125-2 127-3 83-0 124-9 132-8 
INO Ve! 2 AT9SSh. Fee 114-6 112-6 95-0 123-6 100-3 
INov., 1; 19892285. 123-6 117-9 101-1 126-9 108-1 
Nov. 1, 194075054. 139-2 133-8 134-0 142-4 123-4 
INov.,..1,. 1941 a: A04. 167-6 179-6 112-8 198-1 160-7 
Nov. 1, 19425... 183°3 189-0 108-0 214-1 162-6 
Nowe | 1, 1194388.. 528. 188-7 194-1 121-6 216-3 170-4 
Jan. 1, 1944..... s 185-7 186-3 128-0 196-9 176-4 
Mebwols. oct Boel. 183-2 177-1 126-8 189-9 163-9 
(oe RS See eS 181-7 175-1 132:7 190-6 157-9 
April “Ls Sec ae. 180-5 177°3 140-5 190-7 162-4 
May. 1i:,!...t shea. 178-2 176-6 123-1 200-3 149-5 
Pee, |). sek ak ee 180-5 178-2 133-6 197-4 156-4 
Nalyr Mor..a8. cae 183-5 187-8 136-7 205-5 168-5 
AGP eds. . 2b: ee. 184-3 185-8 138-0 200-7 169-8 
Rept. Js... 3b cee daek 185-5 184-5 134-4 199-2 168-8 
Oo Ws igad RAE 183-3 189-1 133-8 205-7 171°5 
ENO.) Ls.. Saree ee 183-8 187-1 132-3 204-5 168-3 
Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at November 
bel CE Co aert contra aa teal 100-0 7°6 1 4-6 2-9 


ie | ees | emeeiceneeenee | ere | en | ES | | | ES | RR | |S 


a 

& 5 e 

cs Ae | om 

© S eg 5 2S S$ le 

Hee = ae fr ne ce ee Be 

g EW Phe wipe Ae 4 | & | #5 

e e) AY AY D < moO 
T4458 | 121-1, | 128468, 1.4, ae neh darkest Monte, cee 112-1 
19359 "| poet Pome hy HORE WAIL s HEM eats 113-9 
P4029.) TLIO) ON. S: ugeae fee helaaste as ated 105-4 
$669. | G81 1, 11286 Balcnc coxbopelmniece Lave puree bree 98-9 
S56 LSA. FW 9126.1, sebeetoolek Beate abs 4a Lode 77-8 
GeotawHl eh) Ode Bl Rite oh Oa Sukh, ye geil 84-0 
RE CRG MRE TEP CU NRE SOR La 94-1 
(oe i Oe BYTE oe Re VR SE 101-8 
Wied et 18% Vi MOG RON ct. SAEs «ede Midia ARIS 105-4 
130-5 | 130-4} 106-2] 99-3] 115-9] 110-5] 111-5 
119-7} 115-0 | 108-1] 97-6] 132-2] 108-1] 107-5 
131-5 | 124-4 | 112-7] 103-1] 124-3] 120-0] 115-5 
148-7 | 142-5| 119-7] 110-5| 123-5 | 131-6} 126-3 
177-1 | 173-0] 186-1} 130-1] 134-7] 146-5] 149-4 
198-1 | 185-2| 140-2] 138-0| 135-6 | 146-6] 187-2 
206-2 | 187-4] 148-1| 142-1] 188-8] 163-6] 193-8 
201-3 | 185-4] 149-5 | 141-6] 137-5] 169-7| 190-2 
198-5 | 184-8 | 145-1] 139-6 | 129-5] 163-8] 188-0 
197-1 | 183-9 | 142-3] 136-9] 129-0] 159-4] 186-3 
194-2 | 182-9] 142-6] 139-2] 130-3] 156-0] 184-7 
190-4 | 180-8] 141-0] 138-2 | 130-6] 152-2] 183-3 
194-3 | 182-1| 145-2] 141-6] 138-3| 155-3] 183-6 
195-3 | 185-1| 148-4 | 144-0] 143-2] 158-5 | 187-5 
197-7 | 185-0 | 151-6 | 145-5] 148-1| 163-3| 185-7 
200-0 | 186-5 | 150-3] 143-3] 145-5] 164-0] 188-1 
193-8 | 185-9 | 148-0] 142-1] 140-1] 162-1] 185-6 
196-7 | 185-9 |, 148-7} 145-2] 141-8] 158-5] 182-5 
313 | 40 t>10 5-1 2-2 3°7 9-1 


Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 












Industries 1Relative Nov. 1 Oct. 1 
Weight 1944 1944 
Manufacturing [5.5 RR. UR er ene eee ee 62-1 221-3 223-3 
Ami ale producter Eda Die. of heh Bis aes ici ae ieue ce toe een Leche 2-5 232-6 229-1 
Horan dproductes wewee wien wees tony eee meee meee Acari -2 129-1 126-9 
Meatherrand products?) ih ee Oee ae Uae eens cee 1-5 135-7 135-6 
Boots: and: Shoes ce. testa. cere see ee eae eae aoe ete 9 123-6 124-5 
Bumber/and products. 31). 2A. 2i Se, See eee 3-6 123-3 126-1 
Rough: and dressed lum bers. i, </<: ube. <% scsuioib uaieianie nates 1-9 100-2 104-4 
Grn ture o> eee Sen, ere eee ne eee een cereee toe 6 126-5 124-9 
Other lum ber‘ productsy:1 \. mMawnasee bits « ce ee ee fared rere: 1-1 207-2 209-1 
IMEUSTGAl NS ECUMSINGS 690), Nyt ic eyo e ae os ee eS Ee oho 08 27-7 28-5 
Plant producta--edabie wy. (074. . AMA Pe. ers 3:4 191-5 214-1 
Pulp and. pa perhpno GCs i ra: Sa ata a See a aie ae 4-6 138-1 137-7 
Pulpland'papercwee ten ss cece cs tole eens ame el 2-0 124-0 125-3 
Paper progucts Naat bata chy (SW Re A nea be tal ak -9 212-3 209-4 
Printing and publishing ies. cstiectaesse eee a cietaeiene ae 1-7 131-7 130-3 
UD DEMPrOGUets ae wey ELL, ERI. Sa. Neer els chdant Wes) 1-2 173-8 171-2 
BP SRETVE DrOCUGES 5. ces 8 Meson. iw md ety she sey Seah WOR IIR ae toy thee 7:3 157-7 154-9 
Whrevadivamn sind) cloth ol. . ca aseean et anette ceria: 2+6 156-8 154-9 
Cotiontyaim and Cloth. 12 seth eas siete numa AU siUe 2 1-2 109-6 108-1 
Woollen warnand cloth. i) lel cy cits eee eee oaveunieee 6 166-6 165-7 
Artificialisitk and:silk)goodss.x . Meenas putea ob ok «ets 6 608-4 598-8 
HLOSICRY ANG KNIG SOOGS..- eawcdecs dels sek RT. cose CURE 1-2 146-2 143-6 
Garments) and personal furnishing). . ... vase tees see ee 2-6 158-6 155-7 
Other textile products) ©.) 5.0.0 50. aw. ee 9 175-6 170-4 
MIOW ACEO tare CA 8S EO) OUP 880 feo lage cal 6 131-2 124-5 
IBGV ETA ges LP RY WOE ENN Oe he) a eae ER are on 8 269-4 263-4 
@hemicals*and allied products 225 ./. 5 oi coasts ee es. 4-2 616-5 611-7 
Olay, glass:and ‘stoneprodcts Mesa oe 8 131-6 130-9 
Hlechnedight and Powers.05 este he es ck os ba eae ceo 1-0 145-1 147-3 
Elecorical- apparatus: Pcl ie nee LC BY) Saari. oo oe oa 2:5 323-6 323-1 
Hrontmnaistecl products: sou usd iccctsisiestisentee ete is as sive oe 22-9 313-2 318-9 
Crude, rolled and forged products..................---06- 1-8 246-9 245-5 
Machinery (other'than vehicles). 2. ...00.. df... de. <a east 1-3 218-1 218-2 
Agricultural implements. eh), ih: cera eb mate ey tele oes 6 130-6 128-1 
tand vehicles and aircrafts.) 1a be 9-8 288-9 296-4 
Automobiles and parts AL...) . ghee. .b de... Wonca! 2-3 291-3 291-0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 204 s<% vs ae deanewe ween | 3-4 1, 460-2 1, 471-0 
Heaging appliances!) hee ii on Acs ccn coe eRe. ce ubaes 3 178-1 173-2 
Ironvand steel fabrication im.e.s. ees...b dee ae eee 1-2 313-0 313-4 
Foundry and machine shop products................-..-- 5 236-1 234-0 
Otheriaron:and.steel. products.4.2./ eh... Beldoees bf ees) 4-0 347-4 361-8 
WNon-ferrous metal: products.s.i08.6 (teh oe oe! 3:0 403-3 411-9 . 
Non-metallicimuineral products...) Wie.....5 deen eee oc 8 207-5 212-1 
MGS COMAMCOUS WINS cetrcsorhheoscao ote) 2 Le ae: oo ae Bees ests 1+] 356°5 350-9 
MOSHI id PEE RN erebalg aoa tect Ane os Epes Oo ett 3-9 239-8 181-0 
MINI 5 loiter do cao o oa ate he eee BAN cat 3-9 149-2 150-6 
CGA EG 1h. ict eh en Watdioae Go eae  Ce URe ia is aya 1-4 95-7 95-5 
Metalliciores: 4: Ge 0.0i2 1 SQ Regie Tee cae fo | 1-7 253-2 257-6 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............0cece eee eee 6 171-3 173-5 
Communications i380, 0405925 5..7 00008. 4 Riese ee FR 8 1-6 110-7 111-6 
Relegranhsey. ha MeRh sd. ela. EOS 2h Gea Eo “4 129-1 129-8 
Telephones... 25.0.0... aM RENAN ante SERA AE 8 a 1-2 105-6 106-6 
Hransportation kM. has. PORE oo ee B05 ed 8-6 124-2 125-2 
Streetirailways andicartagess!... ¢.:e...4 Bae. bene... 2°5 189-8 188-7 
Steam Raalwaysanie sty dee. Lb as. Ree erin © 4-7 107-5 107-9 
Shippingand stevedoring..: ned. see chee eles ase ao 4 1-4 112-3 118-0 
Construction and Maintemance............................ 7:9 112-7 174-2 
Building Reee Oey RRR. Ue) Te ee | 2-4 102-8 100-0 
Bich warr su RES Oe 4 Re TA pee LY 3-1 144-0 149-0 
Pate ae! A ARI eR 1 OG eT See Ne i 2-2 94-6 97-2 
mervecesr 2: obi: F URL MOAL . Liat, be Rte 2°5 294-6 205-4 
Hotels andirestaurants. J .8 04. . 5, 800). . be ee ao. 1-6 205-7 207-8 
Personal: (chietiy laundries) $9), ) Behe). 1 Pee Pe .. 9 202-6 201-3 
rade h Boe: Uke Re Me Mak Eee. | brea aae §-9 170-3 165-7 
BUetallt Ae Pill SGA 8 oa, UEP RAE a: FESO pee 8 Pg) 7:4 177-7 171-8 
~meeWholesalert Oh RMB a Ok Me MEO CA bot em RU ase | 2-5 151-6 150-5 
Kight Leading Industries 100-0 183-8 183-3 
BUA CEE, PE Er ee ee obec ES oe. cult A Shit: a 128-6 128-5 
‘Banksitand itrusticompanies)) so cs ae ee one eo al che 132-9 132-7 
Brokerage and stock market. .4.t< 2... 6 We. dee Gel face eae 150-0 148-2 
Tppucante! Mie Pere rr ke ie eo. eee de oak 121-5 121-7 
Nine'Leading Industries... ... 3)... 0.04.54. 0 ane dees ta cell ks Sedo 181-1 180-6 





1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employ- 
ees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Sex Distribution of Persons in Recorded Employment at 
October 1, 1944 


(THE proportion of women as compared 

with men in employment in Canada has 
been increasing according to a survey under- 
taken last October by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics* As in previous surveys of sex 
distribution of persons in recorded employ- 
ment (L.G., 1944, p. 89) the Bureau obtained 
the information from firms co-operating in the 
monthly survey of emipoyment and payrolls 
for October 1, 1944. 


Coverage of Industry—The monthly surveys 
include important proportions of the total 
number of persons employed in the following 
industries: manufacturing, logging, mining, 
communications, transportation, construction, 
services, trade and finance. In the main, 
however, returns are limited to  establish- 
ments having 15 employees and over. The 
more important groups excluded are the 
following: agriculture, domestic and personal 
services, and professional services such as 
governmental, educational, health, etc. 

Situation at October 1, 1944—Firms in the 
nine leading industrial groups reported the 
employment of 1,406,182 men and 521,979 
women, the latter constituting 271 per thou- 
sand of the total staff of 1,928,111. At April 1, 
1944, 1,374,747 male and 507,575 female 
workers had been reported, the proportion of 
women per thousand of both sexes being 270. 
During that six-month period some changes 
took place in the list of co-operating estab- 
lishments. When allowance is made for these 
changes, it appears there have been increases 
of about 20,600 men and 9,500 women in the 
numbers in recorded employment. In spite 
of the fact that industrial activity ordinarily 
increases as the year advances, it is of in- 
terest to note that in the six-month period 
under review there was a gain of some 1-9 


per cent in the number of women employed 


by the firms furnishing statistics, as compared 
with that of about 1-5 per cent in their male 
workers. 

The comparison of the data at October 1, 
1944 and October 1, 1943, by eliminating the 
seasonal factor, provides a more valid measure 
of the changes which took place. At the 
beginning of October, 1948, 1,439,416 men and 
510,715 women, were reported by the estab- 
lishments furnishing information, there being 
262 females per thousand of both sexes. When 
adjustment has been made for changes in the 
list of reporting firms during the year it may 





*Sex Distribution of Persons in Recorded Employment 
at October 1, 1944.—Supplement to October 1, 1944, 
Bulletin on Employment and Payrolls, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Price 25 cents. 


be estimated that the number of females in 
the nine leading industrial divisions had risen 
at October 1, 1944, by approximately 1-2 per 
cent, while the number of male employees had 
fallen by 3-3 per cent in the twelve months. 
The general decline in recorded employment 
in these industries was 2-1 per cent. 

The proportion of 271 women per thousand 
employees at October 1, 1944, was consider- 
ably higher than that of 262 per thousand a 
year earlier, there being a gain of 3-4 per cent 
in this comparison. As compared with the 
October 1, 1942, ratio of 235 per thousand 
there was an increase of 15-3 per cent. 

Table I provides a summary of the statistics 
reported at October 1, and gives the propor- 
tions of male and female workers indicated 
at October 1, 1944, and the percentages at 
October 1, 1943 and at October 1, 1942, by 
provinces, by leading cities, and by main in- 
dustrial groups. 

Of the total of 521,979 women in recorded 
employment at October 1, 1944, in the nine 
leading industrial divisions, 332,180 or 63-6 
per cent were reported by manufacturers, in- 
cluding those in central electric stations; the 
October 1, 1943, proportion had been 66 per 
cent. The next largest group of female 
employees were those of 88,732 in trade, 35,854 
in finance and 27,659 in services. The remain- 
ing industrial divisions, namely, communica- 
tions, transportation, construction, mining and 
logging, together employed 37,554 women 
workers, or only 7-2 per cent of the total at 
the beginning of October, 1944. This pro- 
portion was slightly greater than that of 6-7 
per cent at October 1, 1943. It is worthy of 
note ‘that while there was a falling off in the 
number engaged in manufactureing in the 
year, the non-manufacturing classes, with the 
exception of logging and construction, showed 
increases in this comparison. 


Women Workers in Industry—The 8,288 
manufacturers furnishing statistics at Octo- 
ber 1, 1944, indicated a staff of 840,306 men 
and, 332,180 women, the latter constituting 283 
per thousand of the personnel of 1,172,486. 
This ratio exceeded that of 279 per thousand 
at October 1, 1943. The textile industries 
provided work for 80,384 women, or some 24 
per cent of all those engaged in manufacturing 
at October 1, 1944. The second largest group 
of women workers (71,126) belonged in the 
iron and steel industries, in which were 
employed over 21 per cent of the total in 
manufacturing. The greatest numbers of 
females in the iron and steel division’ belonged 
in aircraft and firearms manufacturing. In 
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these industries however, there was a decline 
in the number and in the proportion of women 
as compared with October 1, 19438. 

Between 22 and 23 per cent of the total 
number of women reported at October 1, 1944, 
belonged in the heavy manufacturing indus- 
tries, a ratio which was smaller than that of 
over 25 per cent, six months earlier. Among 
- the male employees, there was a decline in 
the proportion engaged in these industries 
from about 38 per cent of the total at April 1, 
to 36 per cent at October 1, 1944. 
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Provincially, the greatest increases in the 
number of female employees between April 1 
and October 1, 1944, took place in Ontario 
and British Columbia. In both cases, they 
constituted higher proportions per thousand 
workers of both sexes than at the time of 
any earlier survey. There was a_ slight 
decrease in the number and ratio in Quebec. 
However, that province, with Ontario, again 
reported important percentages of the total 
women in recorded employment, 30°5 per cent 


TABLE I—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORKERS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT IN THE at en aay 
THE LEADING sa dues: Wan ceri AND THE MAIN penn ay GROUPS, AS AT OCT. 1 
, OCT. 1, 1948 AND OCT. 1, 1942 








October 1, 1944 October 1, 1943 October 1, 1942 


Geographical and 
Industrial Unit Total Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 
No No. No Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. } Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces........ 148,157 | 124,287 23,870 83-9 16-1 84-2 15-8 86-7 13-3 
Prince Edward Island..... 3,049 2,202 847 72-2 27-8 75-7 24-3 77-3 22-7 
INovalSeotiane sn ieee 87, 617 74, 536 13,081 85-1 14-9 85-5 14-5 88-1 11-9 
New Brunswick........... 57,491 47,549 9,942 82-7 17-3 82-2 17-8 84-8 15-2 
Quebee ear aye ey 592,723 | 433,310 | 159,413 43-1 26-9 73:8 26-2 44-9 25-1 
Ontario see Pes 5 796,152 | 551,025 | 245,127 69-2 30-8 69-8 30-2 43-3 26-7 
Prairie Provimces........... 213,829 | 159,937 53,392 75-0 25-0 76-5 23-5 80-7 19-3 
IManiGoaieee ute cee tren 97, 897 70, 747 27,150 72-3 27-7 73°1 26-9 78-8 21-2 
Saskatchewan............. 42,407 32,304 10, 103 76-2 23-8 78-4 21-6 81-4 18-6 
AT Derta Mey eh connie ser eas 73,025 56, 886 16,139 77-9 22-1 80-1 19-9 83-0 17-0 
British Columbia.......... 177, 750 | 137,573 40,177 W7-4 22°6 79-4 20-6 83-5 16-5 
CANADA.............. 1,928,111 |1,4066,132 | 521,979 42-9 240-1 73-8 26-2 76-5 20°95 
(b) Crttes 
Montren hited ei ok NN Waly Manion 300,159 | 200,331 99, 828 66-7 33°38 67-1 , 82-9 68-3 31-7 
Quebecsin aa eins ay 39, 937 27,350 12, 587 68-5 31-5 67:8 32-2 64-8 85°2 
Toronto sere sea Ne woe Nee 267.597 | 158,440 | 109,157 59-2 40-8 59-6 40-4 63-4 36-6 
OTtawae eee Er ne 25,974 15, 802 10,172 60-8 39-2 60-9 39-1 62-8 37-2 
Flan itor 22980. Bek ee 60, 297 40, 468 19, 829 67+1 32-9 68-5 31-5 71-1 28-9 
Windsoree co ater mete see f. te 39, 343 32,044 7,299 81-4 18-6 82-0 18-0 85-1 14-9 
Wainniper 20.2, en! See 64, 475 41,236 23, 239 64-0 36-0 65-0 35-0 71-8 28-2 
Vancouver. ju ih ee ye ae 85, 856 60,198 25, 658 70-1 29-9 72:7 27-3 78:7 21:3 
Pl alitax iran! Uae 2 meee 24,575 18,026 6, 549 73-4 ZOO Ee oda ee oie ere ees beelats sete Gdn carne eee, 
Saint Jonna. ieee c ce yee 13,174 9,118 4,056 69-2 SOeSiile VA LE ERC atecucte's | ABRs ORR. Mien tae a, 
Sherbrooke; 4403 ashes cess 8, 992 5,325 3, 597 59-7 AQ OSE cle ar lara Nettiere Apssc.ci[ eto cies | sas ae ae 
MD PEEOIARIV OLS. 48) iage eae 9, 853 7,051 2, 802 71-6 28 cAt eR Ae GAOS TIME See eee ese 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 15, 682 9,710 5,972 61-9 fos UM Ae eae es ee days eer oe ee Gee eee eee © ee : 
London: Fe Ay iret hi se. as 21,040 13,188 7, 852 62-7 7 FOC || mes ae a | ee ea | Tee ek Hea ele an 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur 16. 669 11,786 4, 883 70-7 29S) Perel VAM A ketal, Ree ne) Gee, ap eet, 
Regina tae) Sane 9, 767 5, 358 4,409 54-9 AD INA cpabais «stops ete b. ciokeye aN ea idertaipe-y atl ¢ cc Re 
Saskatoone .bedietanden dares 5, 655 3, 619 2,036 64-0 Fafa (Url (ere! || i a | Vacant Aaa Sd Ao fal 
DAlrar verte tide. aichite dale 17,551 12, 286 5, 265 70-0 BOSD [Sa hleiats 5 Ae Peed carte ou ics «eee ALE Kamen 
UC TIONGOM ie eases. 17, 267 10, 793 6, 474 62°5 3: eestor s aah sila grae ores s/t [hort Ss lek) of bem ei 
VICCOLIG sh events a see ner eee 13, 800 10, 480 3,370 75-6 DAA Pencparins calle eisisintes «6 alse, de chew ale eee ee 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manulacturing she Td Jer. 1,172,486 | 840,306 | 332,180 71-7 28-3 72-1 27-9 74-3 587 
Durable Goods!........... 625,226 | 507,849 | 117,377 81-2 18-8 80-9 19-1 84-7 15:3 
Non-Durable Goods...... 528,501 | 316,136 | 212,365 59-8 40-2 59-6 40-4 61-4 38-6 
Electric Light and Power. 18, 759 16,321 2,438 87-0 13-0 87-5 12-5 88-8 11-2 
dBc yegeabay ied PR Se Ae, ae eT 54,1385 53, 120 1,015 98-1 1-9 97-6 2-4 98-2 1:8 
Marine ts ty eiara ube pean, 70, 804 68, 453 2,351 96-7 3°3 96-9 3-1 98-0 2-0 
Communications............ 29, 903 13,308 16, 595 44-5 55°5 | 47-4 52-6 52-3 47-7 
‘Eransporbation 3iteerah'. eck 161,041 | 147,396 138, 645 91-5 8-5 92-0 8-0 94-0 6-0 
Construction and Main- 
tenance ee 145,735 | 141,787 3, 948 97-3 2-7 97-7 2-3 98-6 1-4 
DET VICES aii yoy ccirig viata ML alee 47,517 19, 858 27, 659 41-8 58-2 42-0 58-0 48-4 51-6 
Trade s07 oo meets 179, 978 91,246 88, 732 50-7 49-3 50-9 49-1 54-7 45-3 
Eight Leading Industries. 1,861, 599 |1, 375, 474. 486, 125 43-9 26-1 44-9 25-3 27-3 22-8 
EMMANCO sce a foarte Cate e crthslae 66, 512 30, 658 35, 854 46-1 53-9 49-2 50-8 55-1 44-9 
Total—Nine Leading 
Industries............... 1,928,111 |1,406,132 | 521,979 42-9 240-1 73-8 26:2 96-5 23-5 


1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instru- 


ments and clay, glass and stone products. 
exception of electric light and power. 


The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries with the 


' 


1945] 


of the Canadian aggregate belonging in the 
former and 47 per cent in the latter. 

Warteme Trends of Employment in Manu- 
facturing —Without. exception, there were 
highly important increases in the number and 
proportions of female workers in the various 
industries between 1989 and October 1, 1944. 
Extremely marked, expansion was indicated in 
the aircraft industry, where the ratio rose from 
30 per thousand of both sexes in 1939 to 291 
at October 1, 1944, and the number of females 
increased by approximately 129 per cent. In 
shipbuilding, the increase was from 14 per 
thousand in 1939 to 68 at October 1, 1944. 
Alt the latter date, as in 1939, the tobacco 
and textile industries reported the highest 
proportions of female workers. The growth 
in the proportion of women in the last two 
industries during the war, however, was not as 
great as in many other lines. 

As in previous surveys conducted by the 
Bureau of Statistics, the largest proportions of 
female employees were found in services (582 
per thousand) ; communications (555 per thou- 
sand) ; finance (539 per thousand); trade (493 
per thousand); and manufacturing (283 per 
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accounted for some 96 per cent of the total 
number of women in recorded employment 
at the beginning of October, 1944. 

The non-manufacturing industries provided 
work for over 36 per cent of all females in 
recorded employment at October 1, 1944, at 
which time they constituted 251 per thousand 
of the workers of both sexes. The ratio 
twelve months earlier had been practically 
234 per thousand. 

Table II depicts the wartime trends among 
women engaged in manufacturing and the 
results of the current surveys for October 1 
in 1942, 1943 and 1944. The average ratio 
of female as compared with male employees 
in 1942 was 257 per thousand. At October 1, 
1942 the females in recorded employment 
made up 260 per thousand workers. It is 
probable that the employment of women 
ordinarily reaches its peak in the autumn, thus 
accounting for the difference between the 
annual average figure for 1942 and that at 
October 1, in the same year. The ratio of 
females per thousand workers continued to 
rise in 1943, the October 1, figure being 282 
‘per thousand, while that at October 1, 1944, 


thousand). These five groups together showed a further gain to 286 per thousand. 


TABLE II._WARTIME TRENDS OF EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN MANUFACTURING, 1942-1944 


Number of Females 


Statistics ag at Oct. 1, 1944 Per Thousand Employees 














Industries Proportions as at Year 
19392 
Total Men Women Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 
No. No. No. 1944 1943 1942 
Monatgcturing. 3... W750. £....0...+..oahosnlage 13153,4274 823, 9851 329, 7421 2861 2821 2601 2201 
Animal products—edible.................. 46,275 35, 281 , 994 238 221 195 116 
UmANCd Proaducts ack eos eee eee. 2,984 1, 808 1,176 394 383 359 335 
Leather and products..............2..000. 28,118 16,155 11, 963 425 424 408 321 
Boots andishoes. 25d... Aan fea 2a 17,118 9,421 7,697 450 443 431 374 
Lumber and its products.................. 68, 409 59, 293 9,116 133 141 94 41 
Rough and dressed lumber............. 37,090 34, 242 2,848 77 87 64 16 
Pitenitevene, oe huey eu es ue ct hae 11, 623 9,650 1,973 170 152 100 65 
Other lumber products.........0..2.... 19,696 15,401 4,295 218 235 194 100 
Plant products—edible................05. 70,076 40, 669 29,407 420 411 410 273 
Pulp and paper products.................. 86, 188 65, 798 20,390 237 234 204 166 
DUD SUE DADON I. a Con vcs cairo, ck es 38, 120 35, 101 3,019 79 78 61 37 
Paver productea)..00.1 eae ass... 16,365 9,362 7,003 428 431 402 357 
Printing and publishing................. 31, 703 21,330 10,368 aL BYP) 286 212 
RUDVEr PLOUUCIS. ee ee 21,607 14,494 7,113 329 348 341 296 
Peaxtilo'products). Maia Abia Oks Bake 134, 685 53, 851 80, 834 601 600 577 511 
read, YARN Andi Clothe vices seria lass, « ste 48,317 26,365 21,952 454 458 443 368 
Cotton yarn and cloth................ 21,851 11, 743 10, 108 463 461 442 354 
Woollen yarn and cloth............... 11,977 6, 285 5, 692 475 470 465 417 
Artificial silk and silk goods.......... 11, 299 6,545 4,754 421 435 419 352 
Hosiery and knit goods................. 21,750 6, 822 14, 928 686 675 641 604 
Garments and personal furnishings 48,300 13, 923 34,377 712 716 699 626 
Other textile products.................. 16,318 6,741 9,577 587 574 533 373 
Tebacee 2G. VaGAnS . daly, 10, 272 3, 228 7,044 686 668 664 508 
BOWOER GOES iio «tn rests Peursie ave « ox « or eRe 14,424 11,328 3,096 215 208 172 83 
CNEGICAIS O5. Mae ss ek Pee 78,036 47,149 30, 887 396 401 354 237 
Clay, glass and stone products............ 15,016 11, 593 3, 423 228 212 167 71 
Electrical apparatus... .....+ssersedesaeas 47,44 26, 989 20,457 431 427 372 242 
Iron and steel products................085 435,373 364, 247 71, 126 163 167 134 60 
achinery (other than vehicles)........ 23, 53 19, 653 3, 884 165 168 156 82 
gricultural implements................ 10,458 8,772 1,686 161 193 130 52 
Automobiles and parts................ 43,537 37, 174 6,363 146 143 110 74 
IeRVALE BHA ARN Oot ah, oON alt hiras velice cas tasneclcae ett ce ee 291 300 234 30 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing......... 64,313 59, 934 4,379 68 65 22 14 
Heating anpliances sh.) )yeaculsuls 4 dei.cauuter 5, 540 4,925 615 111 112 94 48 
Non-ferrous metal products............... 58, 303 45, 126 en eee 226 234 197 93 
Non-metallic mineral products............ 16, 100 14, 530 1,570 98 99 73 56 
TACOLIANBOUS. EE, SN) FO oer toss 20,415 12,446 7,969 390 391 376 258 
1 Electric Light and Power not included. , 


2 Data of the Census of Industry annual average. 
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Report on Employment Conditions, December, 1944 


The following report covering the employ- 
ment situation for the past month has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics Branch, 
Department of Labour, in co-operation with 
the Employment Service, Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. The first section of the 
report deals with the Canadian labour market 
by industry groups, while the second section 
gives a more detailed analysis of employment 
conditions by regions. 


HE overall manpower shortage was reduced 

by 16,656 during the last month of 1944 
and at the year-end stood at 103,601. This is 
the lowest level of net labour demarid! since 
National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
tions went into effect im January, 1943. Un- 
satisfied labour requirements at December 28, 
1944, were lower by almost 78,000 than at June 
15, the peak date for the year 1944, when de- 
mand rose to 181,352. As compared with the 
labour requirements reported one month pre- 
viously, demand for male workers at the end of 
December (73,591) was smaller by 16,166 or 
18 per cent. There was very little change in 
female labour requirements during the month, 
30,010 women being required at the end of 
December as compared’ with 30,500 one month 
earlier. 


Net Labour Demand in A and B Priority 
Industries 


High priority industries were still calling for 
61,594 more men and 16,956 more women at 
the close of 1944. The percentage distribution 
of the demand for workers in high priority in- 
dustries by sex and by broad industry groups 
as reported to Employment and Selective Ser- 
vice Offices, follows: 


Net Labour Demand in A and B Priority 
Industries as at December 28, 1944. 
Total A and B Priority Male Female Total 

1 


Industries ...........- 00-0 100-0 100-0 
DOGS heed vice fo Soe » 44-5 -2 34-9 
Mining, Smelting and Re- 

ERTS TO eo wove odo ones 2 9-0 1-4 7:3 
Manufacturing ...). ie... 25-1 56-1 31-8 
Constructions: .....0 00... 4-1 -2 3°3 
Transportation ......... 7-9 1-3 6-5 
Other Public Utilities .. 1-1 2-5 1-4 
Public and Professional 

ervice wis cs cls eles es 3-2 11-5 5-0 
Trade, Finance and Other 

Service! 3)... .!.:08. <6 3-8 25-9 8-6 
Agpiculture jas). +> «festa > 60 1-3 9 1-2 





1 Net Labour Demand is calculated by deducting 
unconfirmed referrals from unfilled vacancies. Unfilled 
Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs on file in 
employment offices as at the date indicated. <A 
vacancy is considered unfilled until it is cancelled or 
until the employer notifies the employment office that 


MANUFACTURING 
Extensive lay-offs at many large plants 
have made considerable changes in the 
general employment picture during the 


past month. These anticipated lay-offs were 
carried out according to schedule and were due 
in most cases to the termination of war con- 
tracts and the necessity for the reconversion of 
plants to meet the expanding demand for new 
types of military requirements. Highly skilled 
hands were readily absorbed by other plants 
but the release of great numbers of light fac- 
tory labourers has created new employment 
problems. 

Thirty-two per cent of the total labour short- 
age in high priority industries at December 28, 
was reported by essential manufacturing, which 
still required 15,458 men and 9,513 women. 
Four weeks previously, 19,211 mem and 8,418 
women were needed. Thus, while the demand 
for male workers in essential manufacturing 
was smaller by 3,753, there was need for 1,100 
more females at December 28 than were re- 
quired one month previously. The manufac- 
turing industries listed in the following table 
accounted for 86 per cent of the labour re- 
quirements of essential manufacturing at 
December 28. 


Net Labour Demand in Selected A and B 
Priority Industries as at December 28, 1944 


Male Female Total 


Textiles and Products .... 1,577 4,246 5,823 
Machinery and Equipment 2,169 492 2,661 
Chemicals and Non- 

Mstadlies Fis oie s cae bine pie 1,219 1,337 2,556 
WoodiP roducts: i. a se.dens 225% 125 w2362 
Guns and Ammunition .... 1,417 922 2,339 
Food Processing ......... 1,154 895 2,049 
Shipbuilding. and Repairs.. 1,800 43 1,843 
Secondary Metal Industries 1,561 241 1,802 


Textiles and Products—The textile industry 
is in a much more favourable position than it 
has been for some time although the mills are 
still in need of experienced help. The labour 
situation in the clothing industry remains tight 
with almost unlimited orders for experienced 
sewing machine operators, pressers, etc. Train- 
ing schools have been opened but enrolment 
has not come up to expectations as the com- 
paratively low wage rates offered have not 
proved very attractive. 

The labour shortage in high priority textile 
plants is largely in the Quebec and Ontario 


it has been filled by the placement of a referred 
applicant. Unconfirmed Referrals are applicants who 
have been referred to a specific job by an employment 
office and notification has not been received from the 
employer as to whether the person has been placed 
or rejected. 
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Regions. Of a Dominion-wide need for 4,246 
women workers in this industry at the year- 
end, Ontario was asking for 2,066 and Quebec 
_ for 1,929 women, 49 and 45 per cent respec- 
tively of the total female demand. Virtually 
all of the male demand of 1,577 was equally 
divided between these two regions. 
Machinery and Equipment—Plants turning 
out railway equipment were in need of 516 
men at December 28, and im addition, a 
shortage of 441 males was reported by manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery and 
tractors. Demand for labour in these two 
industries comprised 56 per cent of the male 
labour shortage in machinery and equipment 
(excluding electrical) as at the end of Decem- 
ber. There were 337 persons (214 of them 
women) needed in the manufacture of elec- 
trical communication equipment; seventy-two 
per cent of the total labour shortage in this 
industry was in the Ontario Region. Net 
labour demand in firms turning out electrical 
machinery for industrial use totalled 309 at 
the end of December, with 223 of the 243 
males being required for Ontario plants. 


Chemicals and Non-Metallics—Seventy- 
eight per cent of the demand for 2,556 
workers at the end of December in plants 
turning out chemicals and non-metallics was 
in the Ontario Region. Of the 1,837 female 
workers needed, 1,088 were being sought by 
manufacturers of industrial chemicals in 
Ontario; this was an increase of 531 during 
the month. Demand for males in this industry 
remained steady during December amounting 
to 410 at the end of the month. 


Wood Products—The need for men for saw- 
mill work comprised 84 per cent of the labour 
shortage in the wood products industries at 
the end of 1944. The situation remains un- 
changed in the newsprint, paper and pulp 
mills. Some of the mills, principally in the 
Lake St. John District of Quebec, have oper- 
ated on a four or five-day week basis owing 
to shortages of raw material. 


Guns and Ammunition—Total labour re- 
quirements at December 28 were little changed 
from: demand four weeks earlier. There was 
a drop of 364 in male demand (from 1,781 to 
1,417) but this was more than counter- 
balanced by a rise of 421 in female labour 
requirements (from 501 to 922). On the 
whole, no serious difficulty has been encount- 
ered in meeting labour requirements in this 
industry. 


Shipbuilding—Although there was a decrease 
of 256 in labour demand in shipbuilding 
during December, the shortage of 1,843 at 
the end of the year was still serious. Place- 
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ments in this industry have been difficult 
owing to the lack of skilled labour, parti- 
cularly sheet metal workers, electricians and 
pipe fitters. 


Secondary Metals—The need for workers in 
the secondary metal industries grew smaller 
by 563 or 24 per cent during December to 
amount to 1,802 at the close of the year. 
Within the group, the chief pockets of male 
labour shortage were in the manufacturing of 
iron and steel foundry products (336) and 
heating apparatus (256). The bulk of the 
demand in these two industries was reported 
by the Ontario Region. Efforts to bring 
workers from the Prairies to supply the 
requirements of the malleable iron industries 
in Ontario have been quite successful. 


Rubber—Measures are being taken to 
speed-up the manufacture of tires for military 
purposes and this will probably affect the 
labour situation in the rubber industry, parti- 
cularly in Ontario and Quebec. It is not 
expected that the labour requirements of 
this industry will be entirely met until spring 
when the condition of the highways will allow 
transportation to the plants by bus and auto- 
mobile. 


LoaciIna 


The usual lull in logging operations 
during the Christmas holiday season is appar- 
ent, the manpower requirements of high 
priority logging as reported to the employ- 
ment offices at December 28 being 10 per 
cent smaller than demand one month pre- 
viously. Of the total of 27,403 men required 
at the year-end, 16,014 were needed in pulp- 
wood logging, 9,226 in lumber logging and 
2,163 in other types of logging. More than 
70 per cent of the labour shortage in pulpwood 
logging was reported by two regions, Quebec 
and the Prairies, with respective requirements 
of 7,234 and 4,105. 


MINING, SMELTING AND REFINING 


High priority mining, smelting and refining 
establishments were in need of 5,520 men at the 
end of 1944. There were 1,493 required in the 
coal mining industry alone. Coal mines in 
the Maritime region were seeking to augment 
their labour force with 706 additional men, 
and in the Prairie region there was a shortage 
of 619. Sudbury nickel mines were short of 
1,526 men at the year-end, and a considerable 
number were being brought in on clearance 
from Quebec and the Prairies. There was 
little change during December in the demand 
for labour in the iron and steel industry. Male 
demand stood at 931, with 801 men needed in 
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Ontario blast furnaces, steel works and rolling 
mills. 
CoNSTRUCTION 


Winter weather and in some cases short- 
age of materials were responsible for the 
slackening of construction activity and as 
a result the overall decline in demand for 
labour in high priority construction continued 
throughout December. Demand fell from 
3,446 at November 30 to 2,555 at December 
28. In the Maritimes, 168 men were required 
for the construction and maintenance of aero- 
dromes and highways, and 146 for cantonment 
construction, Although highly skilled labour is 
still in great demand the military hospitals 
projects have progressed to a point where some 
skilled hands are being released and will be 
available for other programs of lesser import- 
ance. 

. TRANSPORTATION 


The labour situation with respect to 
tr .usportation showed a general improve- 
ment during the month of December. 
Demand for’ male workers across the Do- 
minion fell by 1,305 or 21 per cent. In steam 
railways (including express) the number of 
men needed at the end of December (3,135) 
was smaller by 765 than at November 30; in 
addition, there were 405 fewer male workers 
needed in water transportation with the year- 
end requirements standing at 363. The labour 
needs of transportation eased during De- 
cember in all regions except Quebec, where 
severe snowstorms complicated matters. 
Transportation facilities were taxed to capa- 
city and additional trainmen and extra road 
gangs were taken on at several divisional 
points. Elsewhere little difficulty was expe- 
rienced in meeting labour requirements. 


TRADE, FINANCE AND SERVICE 


The shortage of help in high priority trade, 
finance and service industries amounted to 
10,675 at December 28, little changed from the 
situation at the end of November when 10,432 
persons were needed, Of the total requirements 
at the year-end, almost 60 per cent represented 
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demand for women. Nearly all the extra help 
required for the Christmas trade was supplied 
by students and teachers who were hired 
directly, as National Selective Service regula- 
tions were waived for this type of employ- 
ment, In the various types of retail trade 
the labour shortage at December 28 was 1,240 
(835 men and 405 women); in wholesale trade 
464 men and 337 women were being sought 
for immediate employment. In public service 
there were 1,589 men and 619 women required 
at the end of December. Hospitals required 
an additional 1,027 persons (236 men and 791 
women) and other types. of professional 
service 666 persons. All five regions showed 
increases during December in the number of 
women required in hotels and restaurants 
with total female demand rising from 2,264 to 
2,771. The percentage distribution of female 
labour demand in hotels and restaurants as at 
December 28, follows: Ontario 33, Prairies 28, 
Quebec 17, Maritimes 15, Pacific 7. 


Employment of Women 


Although quite a number of women and 
girls are available on account of lay-offs from 
war plants, the service trades generally are 
not benefitting as much as might be expected. 
Many women, particularly married women, 
are not looking for other jobs until after the 
holiday season. Some claimants for Un- 
employment Insurance benefits have accepted 
temporary work during the Christmas rush, 
especially in areas where there is a possibility 
of war plants re-engaging female labour. 

While the employment situation with regard 
to hospitals has improved considerably, there 
is still cause for grave concern over the 
shortage of help, particularly in sanatoria and 
mental hospitals, and very few suitable. 
applicants are responding to the appeal for 
experienced help. 

In the West there is a considerable surplus 
of stenographers and clerical workers and 
where there are vacancies, employers are 
demanding experienced workers. These types 
of workers are badly needed in Ontario and 


Quebec. 


Regional Analysis 


The Regional analysis which follows ts based 
on semi-monthly reports received from Local 
Employment and Selective Service Offices 
across Canada. The report covers employment 
conditions during the month ended December 
2B 1974: 

Maritime Region 

Agriculture—The grading and shipping of 
fruit and potatoes, which followed the 
successful harvesting of field crops, marked 


the conclusion of the season. Mild weather 
enabled the farmers to increase their fall 
ploughing acreage and many have gone to 
the woods for the winter months. 
Logging—At the beginning of the month 
it was estimated that another 5,000 bushmen 
would be required to fill all outstanding orders 
of the logging industry, but even with this 
deficiency the manpower supply on the whole 
was considered fairly satisfactory. Permits to 
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canvass for woodsmen were granted by local 
offices in ‘New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
and the canvassers met with considerable 
success during the early part of December. 

Throughout the region, many men are 
leaving the lumber camps to return home for 
Christmas and numbers of others who will 
go to bushwork are postponing their depar- 
ture until after the holiday season. Production 
has lessened in consequence but it is expected 
that activity will increase with colder weather 
in the new year. 

Fishing—The smelt fishermen have begun 
operations and the catch is reported as fair. 
One large plant in the vicinity of Bathurst 
has procured a sufficiently large harvest to 
keep 200 men busy during the winter months. 


Mining—Production in the collieries is 
being maintained without any tie-up, although 
there is a continual shortage of certificated 
miners. Mines in the Amberst area are 
carrying on with about 85 per cent of the 
required staff, while in the neighbourhood of 
New Glasgow some 55 miners and 23 workers 
are needed. Placements, while satisfactory, 
are largely offset by releases granted on 
medical grounds. 

In the Saint John district the lime quarries 
are calling for additional labourers, but the 
scarcity of housing accommodation makes it 
difficult to procure these helpers. 

Manufacturing—Lay-offs of some proportions 
have been occurring in the region’s manu- 
facturing plants. Some 200 men and women 
have been released from the Canadian Car 
and Foundry’s plant at Amherst: approxi- 
mately 25 of the men have been absorbed 
elsewhere but none of the women, and while 
some of the latter can be placed through 
clearance, this will not occur until after the 
Christmas season. 

At Bridgewater, the lay-off from the 
Foundation Maritime shipyards has been com- 
pleted, with 490 men and 29 women affected. 
The Industrial Shipping Company, also of 
Bridgewater, has released 40 Newfoundlanders 
whose contracts had expired, and at present 
only a few labourers are needed. The ship- 
yards at Springhill, having completed their 
contract, have paid off about 40 of their 
employees, about 20 of whom will be 
re-engaged for woods work by the same firm. 

Bruce Stuart and Company of Charlotte- 
town have reduced their working staff from 
about 250 to 125, and those remaining on 
duty are engaged chiefly on gas engines for 
fishing boats and other private jobs. 

The approach of the holiday season has 
made it difficult for short-staffed maritime 
industries to procure extra labour. The 
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Halifax office reports that very few referrals 
have been made on clearance orders for the 
local shipyards. Dehydration and processing 
plants in the Acadia valley, operating 24 hours 
a day, are short of workers. Fertilizers and 
lime plants in the Saint John area are calling 
for suitable labour. and there is also a con- 
siderable shortage of staff in the city’s 
foundries, iron works, etc, 

Construction—The industry’s demands on 
the regional labour force continue to decline. 
There will be no new building projects of any 
importance launched before spring and in the 
meantime many construction tradesmen have 
been absorbed into the logging camps or 
factories of the Maritimes. Military hospital 
building at Halifax and the wartime housing 
project in Saint John are making satisfactory 
progress, and some labour is still in demand 
for these programs. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—Farming activity in the prov- 
ince is at an end for the season but the 
number of farmers leaving the land for 
employment in other essential industry has 
been halted by the approach of the Christmas 
holidays. 

Logging—The labour situation of the indus- 
try thas been greatly affected by the fact that 
not only are there few applicants at this 
season, but many loggers are leaving the 
camps to return home for Christmas and the 
New Year, and will not be returning until 
the early part of January. 

The Sherbrooke office reports a marked 
increase in recruiting for bushworkers, with 
some 50 permits to canvass issued recently. 
Similar activity is observed in other parts of 
the region, and the Montreal office reports 
that recruiting is proceeding at a level which 
should procure some 250 men during 
December. 

Another 1,000 loggers could be used in the 
Chicoutimi area, in addition to the 4,000 now 
in the camps. Matane, also, reports about 
1,200 vacancies, Levis has 400 orders and Port 
Alfred still meeds 580 choppers. St. Joseph 
d’Alma is endeavouring to secure 200 to 300 
men for one large company and Val d’Or 
could use another 600. The majority of local 
offices predict a satisfactory influx of bush 
workers in January, as work in other indus- 
tries is not so plentiful as a year ago. 

Mining—Little appreciable change is noted 
in the manpower situation of the Quebec 
mines. The labour demands of the gold 
operations in the Rouyn area are negligible 
at present, but the base metal mines of the 
area need more than 600 miners of all kinds, 
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as well as another 60 diamond drillers and the 
same number of helpers for developing and 
prospecting work in the neighbourhood. 
Although the gold mines in the Val d’Or 
section are still calling for labour, there has 
been some lessening of the demand during 
the past several months. 

Manufacturing—The labour demands of the 
industry continue to decline and lay-offs are 
still in progress, though on a lessening scale. 
The Montreal office reports that to date 3,500 
aircraft workers have been released from the 
Fairchild, Canadian Vickers and Noorduyn 
factories, and the United Shipyards have com- 
pleted a lay-off of some 761 men. Between 
December 4 and December 19, 440 women 
were laid off from various Montreal plants, 
chiefly small arms munitions and radio 
factories. 

Mass shipbuilding lay-offs are at an end 
in the vicinity of Quebec, and the shipyards 
at Levis will carry on throughout the winter 
with their present staff, having closed down 
temporarily from December 23 to January 8, 
when machinery repairs were being carried 
out. The Quebec arsenals, too, have ceased 
staff reductions and the recent placing of new 
contracts indicates that present workers will 
be retained, indefinitely. 

Lay-offs from the various plants of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada are con- 
tinuing, with the result that unemployment 
insurance benefit claims in the Chicoutimi, 
Jonquiere and Port Alfred offices now total 
1,000, and at Shawinigan Falls some 900 
people are now drawing such benefits. It is 
expected that a considerable number of the 


men affected will go to the bush, or to 
Ontario war plants, after the Christmas 
holidays. 


Textile plants and kindred industries are 
insistent in their demand for extra staff. 
Drummondville and Granby, Magog and 
Valleyfield share in a dearth of both experi- 
enced and unskilled workers. St. Jerome 
factories have still large unfilled orders on 
file for female helpers, and the Richmond 
office reports that textile and footwear plants 
are very short of labour. 

Construction—While skilled building trades- 
men can always be absorbed, activity is 
diminishing throughout the region, as projects 
under way reach completion. Montreal and 
Sherbrooke alone report an extensive demand 
for building labour, sharing in the need for 
extra bricklayers and carpenters, plumbers 
and electricians. 


Ontario Region 


Agriculture—Except for continual demand for 
experienced dairy hands, the agricultural in- 
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dustry has no present need for workers, and 
there ave still a number of farmers applying 
for seasonal permits to enter other industries. 


Logging—In Ontario, as in other parts of the 
Dominion, the annual Christmas exodus from 
the logging camps is reducing production sub- 
stantially, but on the whole the labour situa- 
tion is more satisfactory than it was last year. 
The Hawkesbury office reports that its exten- 
sive orders are being filled gradually, but Perth 
has been disappointed in the number of agri- 
culturalists aoplying for bushwork. Pembroke 
has orders on file for some 482 bushmen and 
Bracebridge could handle another 250 satisfac- 
torily. Sturgeon Falls and Timmins are calling 
for reinforcements after the Yuletide season, 
and Kirkland Lake has orders for 250 log and 
pulpwood cutters. Sault Ste. Marie, too, re- 
ports many vacancies and one new company 
commencing operations in the Batchawana area 
requires 100 bushworkers. 


Gold Mining—There is little change in the 
labour situation of the understaffed mines. 
Kirkland Lake operations could use 200 experi- 
enced gold miners and another 200 beginners, 
and the Timmins office reports a decrease of 
250 mine workers during the past six months. 
In the latter district, operations are carrying 
on with 60 per cent of the requisite manpower 
and production is down approximately 50 per 
cent in consequence. 


Manufacturing—There has been a general 
easing of the demands of the industry, attri- 
butable to the influx of farmers for seasonal 
employment as well as to cutbacks in contracts 
and the resultant lay-offs. Heavy labour is 
still required in many sections, but the most 
pressing need is now for additional men and 
women to help carry out the Government’s 
vital shell production program. Quite a num- 
ber of the 100 employees recently released by 
Reliance Industries, Limited, of Belleville, have 
been referred to a local munitions plant, and 
the women’s division of the Toronto office is 
giving foremost attention to very urgent de- 
mands for shell fillers. Wallaceburg, Fergus 
and New Toronto plants share in this pressing 
need for skilled and unskilled munitions 
workers. 

The launching of a new craft by the Colling- 
wood shipyards has resulted in a call for work- 
men for the completion of the vessel, and 
orders for electricians have been placed in 
clearance. Brantford’s aircraft plant is asking 
for skilled and semi-skilled woodworkers, and 
the local manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments are also in the market for additional 
staff, but the foundries of the city are decreas- 
ing the number of orders, except for toolmakers 
and skilled machinists. 
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Textile plants and kindred industries through- 
out Ontario are persistent in their call for 
workers, who are available only in limited 
number. Plants in Lindsay and Orangeville 
are especially exigent in this regard. 

Lay-offs of some proportions have occurred 
during the month. Staggered staff reductions 
at the London factory of Kelvinator of Canada 
and Leavens Brothers (Training), Limited, are 
proceeding satisfactorily and no difficulty has 
been encountered in placing those affected in 
other employment. In Windsor curtailments 
of manufacturing activities are resulting in 
many plant lay-offs, including 185 men from 
Border Cities Industries, 89 from Chrysler 
Corporation and 32 from Brunner Mond 
Limited. The majority of Windsor’s large 
plants are closing for three days during the 
Christmas season, 

In Hamilton, Wallace Barnes Company 
Limited has laid off 190 women, most of whom 
have gone to other jobs, have returned to their 
western homes, or are not seeking other em- 
ployment. 

Seasonal cessation of production has resulted 
in several reductions of staff. At Wallaceburg 
the sugar refinery has released some 200 or 
300 workers, most of whom have returned to 
neighbouring farms. Approximately 100 to 125 
men have been retained to change over ma- 
chinery for the later raw sugar manufacturing 
run. 

Construction—While there is a continuous 
call for general labourers, building activity is 
confined for the most part to small scale 
projects, houses and: repairs. 

Transportation—Demands on the labour 
force continue to decrease. ‘Trucking com- 
panies and bus lines are fairly well supplied 
with drivers and calls for railway maintenance 
workers have greatly diminished. The close of 
navigation has released the crews of lake boats 
for work in other essential industries, but the 
majority of these Great Lake seamen are en- 
joying a brief holiday before accepting other 
employment. 

Prairie Region 


Agriculture—Requests for assistants at this 
season are confined to orders for choremen 
and married couples for year-round employ- 
ment, and few of these are available. There 
has been a marked diminution in the number 
of agriculturists leaving the farm for off-season 
work, and few placements are likely until after 
the holiday season. 

Logging—The demand for labour continues 
to be heavy in all parts of the region, but 
more noticeably in the Lakehead area. While 
the influx of farmers has lessened appreciably 
as the season advanced, it is noted that with 
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the close of navigation there has been a con- 
siderable movement of Great Lake seamen to 
the woods. A fairly heavy seasonal movement 
from the camps is anticipated as Christmas 
approaches, but it is expected that the 
majority of those leaving will return after the 
turn of the year. 

The consensus of local office opinion indicates 
that more men are interested in bush work 
than for some time past, and while a continuing 
shortage exists in some areas, on the whole, 
orders are being fairly well met. The Port 
Arthur office reports that current requirements 
stand at 2,000 pulp cutters and general bush 
labourers, for whom there is immediate need. 
These orders have been cleared through 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan and the first 
Ontario zone. Immediate requirementg in the 
Fort Frances area total 250 lumbermen. A 
further 150 can be placed before the beginning 
of the year, and an additional 100 are needed 
for pulpwood cutting. Kenora has outstanding 
orders for several hundred bushmen. 

Logging operators at Simonhouse, in The 
Pas area, have been supplied with some 60 
men out of am initial order for 150, but at 
least another 50 are needed to complete the 
crew. A Cormorant lumber company, too, is 
calling for 50 more bushworkers, and could! use 
70 to 100 if obtainable. 


Fishing and Trapping—Activities are pro- 
ceeding normally, but the movement of the 
catch to the market has been retarded in some 


areas by the mild weather and consequent lack 


of snow. Arrangements are being made to 
recruit northern trappers for off-season work 
in the woods industries immediately after the 
New Year. An effort will be made to place 
these men as close to their trapping grounds 
as possible, in order to facilitate their return 
for the spring muskrat season in March. 


Coal Mining—Certificated miners can always 
be utilized, but on the whole the prairie col- 
lieries are reasonably well supplied with labour. 
While Drummond, Edmonton and Red Deer 
operators are continually calling for experienced 
miners, the Blairmore office reports that as a 
result of discussions with the mines inspector 
and various coal companies, certificates are to 
be issued to men on payrolls in the district and 
promotions made in each mine to meet the 
demand for certificated miners. 


Gold Mining—Slight improvement is appar- 
ent in the manpower situation throughout the 
region. Two gold mines in the Port Arthur 
area have recently been forced to close their 
mills in order to concentrate on underground 
developments, but the majority of the mill 
workers are not up to underground labour re- 
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quirements and have had to seek other em- 
ployment. 


Manufacturing—No new development of 
note has taken place in the industry during 
the past month. The textile trades and 
kindred industries are making the most imme- 
diate demand for labour and fur factories in 
Selkirk and Winnipeg are also calling for a 
number of workers. Very few vacancies exist 
in the aircraft and shell plants of Fort William 
and. there is little activity in aircraft or ship- 
building operations at Port Arthur. 

The Moose Jaw and Winnipeg offices are 
unable to satisfy the demand for heavy labour, 
but the region’s packing plants on the whole 
are well supplied. Light labour is increasingly 
difficult to place, but skilled tradesmen are in 
demand, especially in trades calling for long 
training or apprenticeship. 

Most of the male workers laid off from the 
aircraft parts department of the Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Company have been absorbed 
elsewhere, for the most part in a local shell 
plant, but the majority of the women released 
have not applied for other positions. The 
Edmonton office reports that some 300 of the 
men released from the Aircraft Repair plant 
are being placed with the Alaska Wing of the 
United States Government. 


Construction—Activity has practically ceased, 
and only a few projects are making demands 
on the provincial labour force. Additional 
carpenters, timbermen and riggers, who are 
urgently needed for the completion of the 
C.N.R. ore docks at Port Arthur early in 1945, 
will have to be brought in from outside points 
and must be able to work at considerable 
heights in cold winter weather. 


Pacific Region 


Agriculture—There is a negligible demand 
for farm labour at this season and the only 
movement is that of farmers to temporary 
employment outside of agriculture. 

Logging—The need for common labour has 
eased considerably along the coast and this 
situation will prevail until after the New 
Year, as many camps are enjoying their cus- 
tomary Christmas and New Year holiday. 
After the festive season it is anticipated that 
the demand will again become fairly heavy, 
ag there is every indication that several British 
Columbia operators intend to increase produc- 
tion now that there is promise of an adequate 
labour supply. For the first time in several 
years, logging companies in the interior are 
well supplied with bushmen. 
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Coal: Mining—There is little of interest to 
record in the coal mining industry. Collieries 
at the Crow’s Nest Pass continue to call 
urgently for unskilled workers, and if these 
were available it would be possible to move up 
to the face certified miners at present engaged 
in haulage and other underground labour. Amy 
miners now being supplied are serving merely 
as replacements for men leaving on medical 
grounds. 


Base Metal Mining—The situation in the 
province’s base metal operations likewise re- 
maing unchanged. As always, requests for 
hard rock minérs are numerous, and muckers 
and ball mill operators also are in general 
demand. The Nelson office reports that the 
number of men coming in from the prairies 
has been disappointingly small and a definite 
shortage of miners is threatening. 


Manufacturing—There is little demand for 
labour in British Columbia industries at this 
time. The calls for shipyard workers are still 
comparatively heavy, but there has been a 
good response to clearance orders, now placed 
practically across Canada. The shortage of 
riveting crews in the Victoria yards has created 
a disturbing bottleneck but workers coming in 
from Edmonton and Vancouver are relieving 
the situation. 

In Vancouver there is a persistent, though 
lessening, demand for machinists and moulders, 
and it is extremely difficult to meet the call 
for shipbuilding electricians. Sheet metal 
journeymen as well as pipe fitters are also 
required in large numbers, and there is a 
definite lack of qualified applicants. 

The province’s sawmills are calling for a 
minimum of workers, and the annual shutdown 
is due to take place shortly. In New West- 
minster alone, some 725 workmen are involved 
in this closing, which will permit mill repairs. 
The majority of the mills in question will re- 
open immediately after January 1. 

Lay-offs during the month have been of a 
minor nature. Several small staff reductions 
have occurred in New Westminster foundries 
and engineering plants, and the C.P. Airlines 
are continuing to release 10 to 15 employees 
weekly with the result that the plant has now 
little more than a maintenance skeleton crew. 


Construction—Scarcity of building materials 
has lessened labour demands, and for the most 
part British Columbia carpenters are being 
employed on low priority jobs. The high 
priority order for carpenters for the prov- 
ince’s military hospital program have mostly 
been filled, and airport construction at Cour- 
tenay is practically completed. 
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Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 
November, 1944 


REPORTS received from Employment and 

Selective Service Offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission during the four- 
week period November 3 to November 30, 
1944, showed a gain of 5 per cent in business 
transacted, when compared with the preceding 
period September 29 to November 2, 1944, and 
an increase of 3-2 per cent in comparison with 
the five-week period October 29 to December 
2, 1943, this computation being based on the 
average number of placements recorded daily. 
Under the first comparison the most note- 
worthy changes were a substantial expansion 
in forestry and logging, an appreciable im- 
provement in trade and moderate declines in 
services and agriculture. When compared with 
the five weeks ending December 2, 1943, though 
a fairly substantial decrease was recorded in 
manufacturing, the marked gain in forestry and 
logging and small increase in trade offset losses 
in all other industrial groups. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1942, as represented 
by the ratios of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each one hundred ap- 
plications for work registered at Employment 
and Selective Service Offices throughout Can- 
ada. It will be seen from the graph that the 
trends of the curves of vacancies and place- 
ments in relation to applications took down- 
ward courses. The ratio of vacancies to each 
one hundred applications being 89-4 during 
the four weeks ending November 30, 1944, in 
contrast with 106-4 during the preceding five 
weeks and 107-7 during the five weeks October 
29 to December 2, 1943. The ratio of place- 
ments to each one hundred applications was 
68-2 as compared with 70:5 in the previous 
period and 72-4 in the five-week period ending 
December 2, a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Com- 
mission throughout Canada during the period 
under review was 8,547 compared with 9,357 
during the preceding five-week period and 
9,385 in the period October 29 to December 2, 
1943. The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the four weeks ending November 30, 
1944, was 9,554 in comparison with 8,791 in the 
previous five weeks and 8,710 in the five weeks 
ending December 2, a year ago. The average 
number of placements made daily by the 
offices during the four weeks November 3 to 
November 30, 1944, was 6,518 of which 6,376 
were in regular employment and 142 in work 
of one week’s duration or less, as compared 
with a total daily average of 6,202 during the 
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previous five weeks. Placements in the five 
weeks ending December 2, 1943, averaged 6,314 
daily, consisting of 6,163 placements in regular 
and 151 in casual einploymiétit: 


During the period November 3 to Aa 
ber 30, 1944, the offices of the Commission 
referred 215,130 persons to vacancies and 
effected a total of 156,438 placements. Of 
these the placements in regular employment 
were 153,028 of which 101,356 were of males 
and 51,672 of females, while casual placements 
totalled 3,410. The number of vacancies re- 
ported by employers was 131,327 for males and 
73,804 for females, a total of 205,131, and 
applications for work numbered 229,290, of 
which 152,850 were from males and 76,440 from 
females. Reports for the five weeks Septem- 
ber 29 to November 2, 1944, showed 271,350 
positions available, 254,937 applications made 


and 179,860 placements effected, while from 


October 29 to December 2, 1943, there were 
recorded 281,53 vacancies, 261,309 applications 
made and 189,410 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices, each year, from 
January, 1934, to date:— 

















PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

LER ie Coe RG Wea Bie eee 8 223, 564 182, 527 406,091 
ORG ee. Oe Bee ie tee A 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
OS Gere. ok lat cele cht ate 217,931 113, 519 331, 450 
O/C) a eee 275, 300 114, 236 389, 536 
TOSSea te ee ee 256, 134 126, 161 882, 295 
iE eS ey Va ee ae 242,962 141, 920 384, 882 
f STA per bade attest anos aay Sxl! 320, 090 155,016 475, 106 
OST AE ARE Chara 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
ea Brame FZ gas tewatert ts 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 

A GH PAS Cee mine dae 1,890, 408 53, 618 1, 944, 026 
iol (48 weeks)....... 1,589, 882 43,119 1,633,001 





Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices in Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island during the 
four weeks ending November 30, 1944, numbered 
289 daily in comparison with 297 in the pre- 
vious period and 361 during the five weeks 
October 29 to December 2, 1943. Placements 
recorded a daily average of 219 during both 
the period under review and the preceding 
five weeks, but 256 during the period terminat- 
ing December 2 a year ago. Moderate decreases 
in public utilities operation, construction 
and trade were the only changes of import- 
ance in the daily average of placements from 
the five weeks ending December 2 last year. 
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Industrial divisions in which the largest num- 
ber of placements was effected were: manufac- 
turing 2,017; trade 1,036; services 1,005; public 
utilities operation 414; construction 403; min- 
ing 173, and forestry and logging 156. "There 
were 3,210 men and 1,969 women placed in 
regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during the period November 
S to November 30, 1944, called for an average 

£951 workers daily compared with 337 in the 
ane five weeks and 323 during the period 
ending December 2 a year ago. There was a 
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Quebec - 


Positions offered through Employment Offices 
in the Province of Quebec during the four 
weeks terminating November 30, 1944, aver- 
aged 2,691 daily in contrast with 2,809 in the 
period ending November 2, and 2,953 during 
the five weeks October 29 to December 2 last 
year. Placements showed a higher average 
during the period under review, being 2,016 
daily in contrast with 1,846 in the preceding 
five weeks and 1,787 during the period ending 
December 2, 1948. A substantial increase in 
forestry and ‘log gging augmented by a moderate 
gain in trade accounted for the improvement 
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daily average of 211 placements in contrast 
with 175 in the previous period and 181 during 
the five weeks terminating December 2, 1943. 
When comparing placements by industrial 
groups with the period October 29 to December 
2 last year, none of the changes was large, the 
most significant being moderate gains in 
forestry and logging, construction and manu- 
facturing. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing 1,146; forestry and 
logging 1,101; trade 940; aati des 642; con- 
struction 562 and public utilities operation 490. 
Regular placements numbered 3,526 of men 
and 1,486 of women. 


itt tae 
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in placements over the five weeks terminating 
December 2, a year ago. This advancement 
was somewhat modified by an appreciable de- 
cline in manufacturing and a moderate loss in 
public utilities operation. Changes in other 
groups were small. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
were: forestry and logging 16,652; manufactur- 
ing, 16,319; services 4,888; trade 4,063; con- 
struction 3,593; public utilities operation 1,760 
and mining 626. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 35,443 of men and 12,808 
of women. 
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Ontario 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in Ontario during the period under re- 
view, was 3,468 as compared with 3,703 in the 
previous five weeks and 3,779 during the period 
ending December 2 a year ago. The average 
number of placements registered daily was 2,551 
during the four weeks November 3 to Novem- 
ber 30, in contrast with 2,515 in the preceding 
period and 2,542 during the five weeks term- 
inating December 2, 1943. The gain in the 
daily average of placements over the period 
October 29 to December 2 last year, was due 
to a fairly large increase in forestry and logging, 
supplemented by moderate advances in con- 
struction, trade, mining and public utilities 
operation. The improvement in these groups 
‘was almost entirely offset by a fairly large loss 
in manufacturing and a moderate decline in 
agriculture. Placements by industrial divisions 
numbered: manufacturing 27,965; services 
9,325; trade 9,098; forestry and logging 5,254; 
public utilities operation 3,904; construction 
3,650 and mining 1,068. There were 37,471 men 
and 22,892 women placed in regular employ- 
ment. 

Manitoba 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in Mani- 
toba during the four weeks ending November 
30, showed a daily average of 406, in compari- 
son with 458 in the period terminating Novem- 
ber 2, and 412 during the five weeks ending 
December 2 last year. There was a daily aver- 
age of 335 placements in contrast with 274 in 
the previous period’ and 338 during the five 
weeks October 29 to December 2 a year ago. 
The reduction in placements from the period 
ending December 2, 1943, was small for the 
province as a whole under this comparison. 
The most significant changes were losses in 
services and mining, and gains in trade and 
manufacturing. Placements by industries in- 
cluded: manufacturing 2,667; trade 2,089; ser- 
vices 1,800; public utilities operation 747; con- 
struction 317 and mining 181. Regular place- 
ments numbered 3,555 of men and 3,486 of 
women. 

Saskatchewan 


- During the period under review, the daily 
average of positions offered through Employ- 
ment Offices in Saskatchewan was 217, compared 
with 296 in the preceding five weeks and 228 
during the period terminating December 2, 
1943. Placements registered a daily average 
of 191, in comparison with 179 in the previous 
five weeks and 178 during the period ending 
December 2 last year. The only gain of im- 
portance in the daily average of placements 
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when compared with the period terminating 
December 2, a year ago, was a moderate in- 
crease in trade. Of the small changes in other 
industrial groups, the gains exceeded the losses. 
Industries in which employment was found for 
more than 100 workers included: services 1,355; 
trade 1,246; manufacturing 999; public utili- 
ties operation 358; forestry and logging 172; 
construction 158 and agriculture 186. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 2,468 
of men and 1,787 of women. 


Alberta 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta. during the four weeks terminating Novy- 
ember 30, 1944, called for an average of 420 
workers daily in contrast with 461 in the pre- 
ceding period and 473 during the five weeks 
ending December 2, 1943. The average number 
of placements effected daily was 341 during the 
period under review, im comparison with 307 
in the previous five weeks and 370 during the 
period terminating December 2 a year ago. 
The decline in the daily average of placements 
from the period October 29 to December 2 last 
year, was greatest in construction. Losses 
smaller in volume were recorded in services 
and trade but were offset by a moderate gain 
in forestry and logging. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions numbered: manufacturing 1,985; 
services 1,836; trade 1,417; forestry and logging 
798; mining 668; public utilities operation 662; 
construction 594 and agriculture 154. There 
were 5,183 men and 2,578 women placed in 
regular employment. 


British Columbia 


There was a decrease in the average number 
of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in British Columbia during the period 


‘ending November 30, 1944, there being 805 in 


contrast with 997 in the previous five weeks 
and 857 during the period terminating Decem- 
ber 2 last year. Placements, likewise, decreased 
under both comparisons, the daily average 
being 655 during the four weeks under review, 
in contrast with 687 in the preceding period and 
662 during the five weeks October 29 to Decem- 
ber 2, 1948. Reduced placements in manufac- 
turing and construction accounted for the de- 
crease from the five weeks ending December 2 
a year ago. Moderate improvement was noted 
in forestry and logging, and public utilities 
operation, with small changes only being re- 
ported in remaining groups. Industrial divi- 
sions in which the majority of placements were 
effected were: manufacturing 4,635; services 
3,187; trade 2,477; forestry and logging 2,008; 
public utilities operation 1,548; construction 
1,216 and mining 417. Regular placements 
numbered 10,500 of men and 4,666 of women. 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
NOVEMBER 3 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1944 


Vacancies 
Regis- 
Office Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred 
during end of during 


period riod eriod | vacancies| Regular 
Nh ce ae MP pi Peaion . | mppananesy 1 [eee 








Prince Edward Island..............eeeeeeeeeee: 531 315 1,051 
Charlottetowmiin: ieee ines celeste. Sa ashe fais 268 285 629 
Shin mCrsid Oh isos aidsisa tues wwii - teeolaienlene sa estes 303 30 422 

Nova Scothaes ioc ait... iclneieieye lelee cicls's <p iste oer «ie 6,370 4,207 6,384 
(Aira Hersh. sacle. a ciarele a ae authecoaniatnke.s sje (sibs teusim talon elitihars 63 40 137 
Bridgewater.......cccceeecece cere ceeereeeesees 228 214 155 
Dartmotith ici nai es ce ieie Ce doce afeys he ietanteeiehsl are 131 245 103 
Digbyir! coves: ceeanees cteans sc sais «a iesiraRias 72 103 67 
Glace: Bay eee. see eine opi belgie’ tareitagey 232 302 373 
EL alate x | slessusle!elaese otic oto stele aialavess!s e//aberaaeysreiea 2,349 3, 556 2,244 
AN VETRCSS ee cee cleats Be eid Ba Se tle ele. oldie Meteleia streets 61 27 45 













Kentvillecie V2 Vi cae Woes Wea oc eidig's 35 create 248 369 189 
Liverpool. so. co eiceeswiesee 0» aang +p + unineme 98 402 140 
New Glaegowre. seo tM. AIMS ie a aesnce ale ee 10it 652 898 
New Waterford... eet)... S25 28 sis <br memes 120 271 160 
PPICEOU SEE Cre oe cine c sipve # pie sbsteapeieiriaisis estar aici 136 44 149 
Springhill......... cece eee eee cece eee eee eweees 59 169 73 
By ANON « «/s cision syelainere’s + geip + epee opines pia digans 687 195 878 
Sydney Mines............ce cece scence eee nces 179 77 246 
TP rure He Sh hs MOT A OTR HOT a ice ret 394 230 323 
VarmOuth, 30% « drs lle dase dieu Ps slerere pie alain pyatarolel 202 311 204 
New Brumswich .......... ccc cece eee cee een ees 6,022 4,018 6,773 
Bathurst... occcie es cle label aieie phy aise @ ayn tater Daiuruaielec> 310 4 
Campbellton...........0sccet eee c cree ctereecees 134 570 344 
Edmundston.........-. SE arene On 381 1,063 418 
Fraderieuon 6c 5 sicccs euhole tie nities ¢ ees eae taelogelens 300 213 325 
TUCO ee pe SME OWNS CLs olate aiaiece) ate ete cree alana! anets (ake 558 466 230 
MoOrCtOne | Moses < Me oe als Selina lee ieise <lepdater-fhqte 1,891 2,249 2,001 
Deer Castes. hice lies cus Gomeleho a tilemntellet sveue/ete: anal yataveimpenel 129 239 154 
GSeint TOM ML. co, eel « netttes serene eeltle were aldol 1, 936 1,208 2,126 
Bt. Stephen. ... 5... cece cc eseeeccceeseeneeeeees 45 366 129 
RITES ENE Wis Gbi o Wacusieidie tho dledekehae iw soo Seelels ume sia ezagame skess 213 317 189 
WGGUStOCK. 6 uae ich arelecars ou ab ehate » orele ble /eieTe 270 717 115 
QUedEC... oc. .e cence cesar ccerises er nepan ces ees: 64,574 49,965 74,262 
MACHO VEIOn. cue sale ee ee aie hie stat tele aleroiths olelbieloia i 63 43 113 
Asbestos: . .ussrdiwiesre s AMR - Seis srg alee «fa erel- 150 112 87 
Baie St. Paul 164 312 194 
Beauharnois....ecsosce cee ceseietsee ces semi gees 273 176 270 
Buckingham..........ceceeeescer eee ce re cereces 376 203 504 
Campbell’s Bay.........ececeeesececereceeeeees 75 440 331 
Causapscal...... 0) 2020S eel e ee aera were ee 1,634 1,399 1,249 
GhanGler cs ka cee shied ein cle cine tyelelaiaie eceveke ataielased= 1,064 $38 old b 16859 
@hiedu timate Fie AA Pe aes ie atolls 6 569 267 2,396 
Coaticooks iti. ih wrt «yen ieberelges sielertasstersersiece © neusrersicl 235 20 602 
COW ATES VALLE ce elas aidipl's 2 aielate,elolleeys myaibie we eovp 9 plela ple rely 125 69 134 
Dolbesul. Le. Ae as aati ohk, eee 712 1,087 1,491 
Drummondville.......eccce cece eee eect eeeeeeee 425 109 708 
Fast Am gus cr cs «otitis 's ate vies cin sisson sare oere 35 58 242 
Parham lh. jaagssh. 2 okies LOL ANG ss eteteecoblerete eley-ps 144 66 161 
Gran by iilsd £ciatts oieinis # Pisin Daina s ete ae ba cee 448 293 604 
Te eer rere ene elerer ete avelere ors) abeimereyage = 719 429 1,129 
Tolietton), 021 UE. cee Wie le be. «9 tefeeiae opie 550 256 837 
Joma wiere st .)iss 2s cle isters </e'sicieoleinielele's ol eRe & e ehiare nip 643 640 641 
TEAC TNO. Sees tlw kl o.c ole e eslereaesietels © ers eimis!siiersic 8 545 391 Ti3 
Tachintie [0k eaite hue. Heels ses Ree elle ene 272 168 360 
Tia Mal bale... pcssiissace ole. safer aie Mrevainiatnle) aie eleialeisinin's 407 263 310 
Pa PUGUG. Here recess teicle ves ces een cam ne parm s 372 211 857 
LG ViS Oke ee Teese} cnt ene odin phe eetae repeat 1,4°3 107 1,988 
Dengueull. 24d acc wens aoe cee shake gees 287 272 299 
POUise Ville sencd He Severe ae woh Mere ste'e arse ere wy otemena 9% 288 67 459 
Magog veisi's shiv siulvie’ s/¢ <> sic th ag wees canine dene 148 29 231 
WALANG. ceo ee elle occ ies apteres alain. bork sheteneel ecobites ore 2, 283 1; 728 
Megantio tl. Beeset OTe, Ue Es IE late 546 178 778 
Mont: Laurier ssc aicsice sty sieve ep os 376 187 326 
"MontMagny......c-cccenesrcr 153 66 269 
Montmorency 386 17 722 
Mo ficodl ul he cuiaianwnsidacteht clumns ie ae mele in eo Deo 24,967 24,912 
Plessisville...... NT ns nace Ce ia ssl cce te eee eS: 83 66 113 
Pointe aux Trembles........ ccc cece cece ee ees 689 461 581 
Port Alive Grose. iasiaidie tb: solsigtigueie ernie isis atepel sheie/sueisieiajaion= 71 231 320 
Quebec... .. ce cececeseeececescsvccrceeeeeeses 4,311 2,696 6, 455 
Richmeondes's h\. . SVL ee lees aioe. «= ras 91 
Re irr GUS led ois, «bce Batons aie, stout ieseeapnia' bie ekoreM sto aiun/a eee 1,057 210 1,452 
MUO aTe UEDOUD fleece to teers pregaetedeenesen 2,161 1,855 1,145 
Rober valine viet c lasses Baar fee eileieie me’ of 220 104 200 
Reg yi hack asa tiaaoee F< 04 * 0S) Sa eine gas « tae 2,252 933 2,085 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
NOVEMBER 3 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1944 


eee 








Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 
Office Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Piaced Unplaced 
during end of during to —_——__——————_| end of 


period period period | vacancies| Regular | Casual period 


i i | | | | 











Ste rAGatHer deri rt anes cee ae eee 406 330 268 248 241 1 39 
Ste; Anne;dew Bellevue. $26.5. desevs 263.8. Bhs 156 61 159 147 124) en. ered 58 
Ste. UGres... ams coe Beet x oid boom rikectehanee 917 521 778 778 SOO ie athens 186 
Scueld VaCinthe sen. dsc hate ete skea te recone 616 503 542 452 387 1 139 
See SCA: Pe hts. ae, Shs Sh ae CeIn Ata 730 256 846 789 DOOM OL tees ee 83 
Saw eCrome un a .tcs te. ae Gs ode barahes «hacen 401 200 503 459 Yell Syl [ete Aidit lta pe 103 
Sisdoseph deAdma ct yaa aed Sot aoe eee ok eckiee 137 10 591 118 JA Dn Cet Rk Me 66 
SiebPatl Wh rmite, et vieaalnce «vais cies ahem 681 97 483 482 CHIN ene See 58 
Shawinigan Falls. .: 5. saa. stn ads. pulescaed « ae 468 140 1,063 457 OOo. ieee ets 579 
Sherbrooke x. oie. frees ste Pa eRe ek ss. Mert 1,021 378 1,465 1,053 685 19 378 
POU SAIN. LEG sais MA LER so a 'afdle ls GENS Die" Mile vo hho lana lows 537 106 977 560 MOO te ne or tee 57 
MOtEOTAMVEINGS « cic fos. Maras. oun atts atneerers ous <b ane 1,188 165 1,474 1,130 Ti GBS eal. aiet ha eee 347 
Mhree RVers 2s 2. ds At Boke aes oe eee 990 330 1,795 970 SOO Gio eete eee 1,196 
WVaelsetOri:’. said t ath < aynnncia teens ol heta eee ed 526 587 474 ASIN ea oe EN 112 
Walley fickdiias: ssc sa) game. rae Oe ciahare Sous nen 658 367. 933 570 aroha | ete et Seay 358 
Verdun ee ees cee tos eee ee 1,450 1,680 1,903 1, 638 TeOSD Aries ee 850 
Wietoriavillevee di--istws aca ade. di ociteSeeeton th) «tue. 235 125 386 231 Fal ame OD i ete: 157 
ORGarlos: ae es OR eae «los Sleeps 83, 234 64,003 48,787 85,779 60,363 869 18,306 
AEA DIOR 1 Peat. cums actays Use cis cee tis anedcamben: 119 fi 199 155 HDS iad hich dates daa 34 
By ap Coy Sa eae OE OE fe a RR Ae VR RRR MND 246 169 350 289 FSO “Oe a 82 
Belleville yee. sta ee woos Oat Bias bee aoe 717 310 613 832 EE se le Gk vere s 132 
Bracebrid ebb scss cit te sane. «4 ser oen Se= ean 125 401 230 169 SG: Oe,” See ate 41 
onary toni. deme 6 sce ds.< ravers lates cuban.» SR oickreees 183 364 224 224 TGR erene 43 
Brantiordver. tesa cate ts rei. Hess Sleke saa ce 1,677 954 1,340 i LAB 374 1,049 12 239 
BYpe welled sae tisk Ao Meads oto caeRi ste OO eae 185 62 273 235 7A |e ake 56 
Carleton (Place cstaes wee etek cmt ye Moe Sater 59 68 92 86 TO |e tela toe ert 15 
(CLOCK OE on ee Sle ea cence RG WER xh mere SIR Tl 608 288 809 763 479 3 ve) 
Ca DOUCR Reais Sees ier oh va ears ee Spee: 85 36 149 121 5S LUE line? sezoe Sea oe, 
DLN OO Cire aceca thapc ae ak oe eisiopties Ne loko tan 184 109 165 110 TO a tee strate ee 12 
Gamal nea Sis oaoe wane aaetet ce B te Cee 724 110 1,321 997 678 24 240 
Naser. Sees os 3. cet sia ties hs eee tt 2s, cares 57 Sih 127 74 CO He Te si 
GCOS Pwo rw clock sacral ne ots Sehete aes wb bard 78 59 alls 94 eS ol bdtysake untae 14 
orb, WIOr sae tars s ths sme en aura peaiee toh eos oie 113 437 249 208 GOT. ak cae 34 
HOLt REANCeSscc- esa. Gams nes citer Cheats ae 80 973 321 246 31d a lla ae gd 80 
BOrteWittians sess dae teas s eee. eeu een. 1, 631 2,522 989 1,070 EO ONe T&S Sue iesae 226 
Galt soak. Bieta St BRAN ns ltl rei pombe each 687 §31 603 629 MOTE a hie cates 100 
GOnADOQUe 27 ees CATs Ween sce h acteas heen cae 67 11 95 80 a ae \ pete ss ay We a8 AA 20 
Godemehi speek taeerdan. heath ee ee came 136 44 218 183 1 foal lhe tees sce as 
GGitel pie PRs Sree ols Maka gra tiodcas Spatspetore ea hah teas 636 347 689 682 Oyen Hii cre eae ne 119 
ISIN tomer crate: aes acai es actrovmiaen neon mame 4,787 4,609 5, 595 6,749 4,044 104 1,254 
NEL Races lot Vi aeaeerote otdite el Re i o's a eeyeunie is 6 ides anaes 116 40 iD 152 Ey ne see Be Rae 79 
Perel tears es tire cen ne ccigictre PER msseohcotene 79 105 165 131 Te tote: 23 
Kapescanings ft Meee ook. ee ok ee 724 1,141 1,141 1,141 P16d tse: Bren 31 
Kenora iis. Bae en ak ek thy, LO 689 819 140 ia 143! ey Lane teh tee, 44 
Ee eStoniten :k cca'e oc entee sr RRS, HEE ona: PRS fled 749 687 1,034 1,155 £353 NM lene cated Ave 
772 612 1,241 937 765 10 183 

1,277 972 1,045 1,307 1,001 1 153 

257 te 430 446 PAY at | perenne an 116 

142 29 238 182 TAO ay | eos eae ee 21 

81 55 163 169 rE al LSA tt al 41 

2,376 1, 288 2,437 3,301 1,782 137 659 

226 150 282 254 179 10 103 

49 33 68 65 SSA hee teens 21 

136 101 182 182 BEOR Spore. 50 

1,279 1, 287 1,133 956 COC Me eee. 245 

PSSA Ur Nt erie eeceeoe tc nats peree. sas eins 498 249 666 707 428 1 192 
PGR Os Ea cam Ceca e es dae pies ot Cee os ose otis 1,075 871 1, 458 1,363 1,249 34 182 
Orangeville Ge TARE Regt Seah PAIGE sep  IERREEE: BERD tn eo ill is 161 125 80 2 24 
OGG S AR GPE, es ASP a ERS 812 855 427 409 ZOO Mkt oe cree 122 
CORTIA WAL Se Cee teers a ceed ee tee RO 981 611 1, 493 1/223 1,050 aby 474 
CCS Wann ener ee kin eee as Pinte e oka oem 4,733 1, 652 4,797 5, 220 3, 522 31 512 
Owen OUNCES Me rath. cote ih ee ier 409 161 464 432 284 23 118 
ERDINSS oe Caen dete ste ee ek te tbe ee 68 113 50 53 SB he |e Phas herd 15 
Parryssounde: tin. Swe, . yaks Meet es « tds cee 487 271 492 450 Soa Aa Se 103 
LT ie RE BO 5 Ae Si TERR I 1,039 743 966 971 O90 erick: uasla: 90 
UDI. cae eas See eee ce ees Oe Se alee ee 177 119 159 143 110 2 26 
Bererborotiers a... fasdeatiws ss made: tavbt. veces 770 637 1,018 1, 203 TOL Pie 214 
EXGtOR de tases coe dccere: cs Cah eee ee 110 27 186 123 98 1 52 
BROrvArthurveet sess .este eres ee Aa eee 3, 846 & TZ T299 1, 248 dita Wiig staged ihe Sot NASAL 340 
Porti@olbomekncit sek lf. Ae. 238 188 336 15 ald ed MR CB 85 
OPO snLODG: Masta Ree Eid ee ee ae ote eth 7 61 125 124 84 1 25 
PGeCOet fin Seer. Pea ee eet ee re ee 208 137 231 194 lio ojo isiety il et Peed 23 
Renfrew. . a) aia Tease BI a egal PELE 's apctaihclngene SE EAS aa 129 299 199 234 GASH. SEIS 71 
Serpe aparinpe. a Aut v cee hee ee te ee 1,191 435 1,368 1, 618 Jp Dame < pepeeyeh ae 593 
Be ROmaes rile teste ekeei spas sees kl oeee 568 282 592 646 467 7 126 
ernie pe; i eisiaaais bate) a onaens SU Ree wean ee 713 330 ‘926 679 BGsin eet ta 189 
ROME OE DIALS ce es sxe Di cane ss eh Soe06u sacdyens 446 1,540 705 608 601 2 97 
PACOS Ut t eh fy 5 ts Weg nnd dado We bceshaueedd 1,328 916 559 581 514 3 29 
Br Gaal ee oe oe, oo ccs ee eis eka de isn 124 AY 156 153 E20 Pde ateihae « 33 
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during 
period 


ETOP ee ie nies Ce Conroe ee fee syetatere! ara ovalel teat 293 
Sturgeon Falls.............ceeccceeeeeerceceees 85 
SNCDULY fe 1c fcisies siete cestode so ns shee javic’steinis e)-1aniens 1,208 
"HIISONDUEG + << « coc ciels «:<[atersia's\01e fa iglnig.s = s/e's pwleisiale 90 
STTITRITIS Te ote eo oho tek aie crolefers ckavere escorts) aint 1,362 
MOLONCOs soc ci ete Ooo eeTete eee edo e shakgne sere 2a) ated 29,101 
Toronto JUNCtION® <P spy ess cele eatee os ware eteat 3,107 
Trenton. vo Sn ee oe bt cece sales» skeuete Were < Siege 363 
Woaillkerton csc 2 5 ee atten lee ol cfevocensine 0/6 stelsloleiean 204 
Wallaceburg 27200. tbs seis ops iste epuetes ees rate ite 148 
Welland $s ee eee. ss coe de ceistaye ohne heen 940 
WiOBLON sci c nc cccee ciple sfebste os a's ols ovine ofc s auginrete rey 1,029 
Wandsor oer ree ibin ceaah o's seidts outed ss <te areal 3,124 
Woodstocknt ttt (TERM scr. wysie c obe « planes ae svekerstatever: 410 
Marnltobarr ee. ssi techie coe se ctnn soso + risisiciee 9,742 
Beardon a pubes. / he Obepde sponse odie 5 pmeltre wena! ole even 416 
IDA II, ec. cele + + chic aisteye « owe dolnipayale(e.« +: oe snanaioge 203 

1 bre agl Gi Coy 11 aiageed nt a (55 ARI Re ER Si 229 
Portage 1a Prairie’ (i. haiae se sje ces aaine see b s reeis 149 
Roller ee ees tes cites wee da saae oe oer 96 
MOP AS Pek ct he wi LIS cyomer atovels ole StpaaHen > Se a eet iey 43 
Wammipeg hoc tesic sb. ale - cutee oye ono eemaio eo \sih re arene 8, 606 
Saskatchewalt........ 0.0500. o ete eee sees cae 5,206 
PEGE VSI er Oe le nig Bye ototeke ce ote che eueieats sitiee\e saronens 118 

| ev" 5 2 Ae © See Gist Seine oieeis Arc 607 
Worth Battleford 236i Seeisc os « lemaisaees ss cen 200 
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Labour Law 


Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


IVE representatives of the Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs have been appointed as 
members of Regional Selective Service 
Advisory Boards. An arrangement regarding 
deductions which an employer may make for 
board and lodging he supplies to each soldier 
in his employ, has been made between the 
Minister of National Defence and the Muin- 
ister of Labour. Canadian Forces detailed for 
duty in civilian employment are entitled ‘to 
receive only their military pay and allowances, 
including Dependents’ Allowance. Amend- 
ments have been made to the Wartime Salaries 
Order. Regulations have been made under the 
War Service Grants Act. Con'tribution and 
Benefit Regulations under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act were amended. 


In the provincial field, an Order under the 
Alberta Boilers Act waives the provision that 
no temporary certificate may be issued to any 
person that would permit him to have charge 
of any steam-plant, exceeding 100 horsepower, 
unless he holds a required certificate. Alberta 
regulations regarding the issue of temporary 
welders’ leences have been relaxed, due to 
the present shortage of welders. The “Hours 
of Work” clause in all Orders under the 
Nova Scotia Female Minimum Wage Act, is 
amended to read that all hours worked in 
excess of a maximum of 48 per week, must 
be counted as overtime, and must be paid 
for at time and a half. 


Dominion 


Appointments to Regional Selective Service 
Advisory Boards 


An Order in Council, P.C. 8937, made 
December 12, 1944, and gazetted December 
18, appoints the following persons, represent- 
ing the Department of Veterans’ Affairs, to be 
members of Regional Selective Service 
Advisory Boards :— 

Mr. G. C. Derby, of Vancouver, B.C., to 
the Pacific Employment Region; Mr. W. G. 
Rumball, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, to the 
Prairie Employment Region; Mr. George 
. McRae, of Toronto, Ontario, to the Ontario 
Employment Region; Major H. M. Bell of 
Montreal, Quebec, to the Quebec Employment 
Region; and Mr. J. H. Barnett, of Saint John, 
New Brunswick, to the Maritime Employment 
Region. 


Employment of Members of the Canadian 
Army 


An Order in ‘Council, P.C. 50/9555, made 
December 28, 1944, confirms to December 1, 
1944, an arrangement between the Miunister 
of National Defence and the Minister of 
Labour made under Order in ‘Council P.C. 
7429, October 3, 1944 (L.G., 1944, p. 1309) 
which deals with employment of members of 
the Canadian Army on Active’ Service 
employed on projects or undertakings in 
Canada deemed to be in the National 
Interest. 
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Under the arrangement an employer may 
deduct not more than $1.50 per diem for board 
and lodging which he supplies for each soldier 
in his employ. A maximum of $1.25 per diem 
may be charged against the soldier’s account 
while he is so employed, in accordance with 
the Army subsistence rate. Any charge for 
board and lodging between $1.25 per diem and 
the maximum allowance of $1.50 for each 
soldier, is to be charged to the Department of 
National Defence (Army). Expenditure under 
the arrangement may not exceed $1,000. 


War Service Gratuity Regulations 


Regulations under The War Service Grants 
Act, 1944 (L.G., 1944, p. 1174) were approved 
by Order in Council (P:C. 9440), December 
19, 1944, and gazetted December 26. 

The gratuity provided by the Act for every 
member of ‘the forces, upon discharge, is to 
be computed at the rate of $7.50 for every 
completed period of thirty days of service, 
together with an additional 25 cents for every 
day of overseas service which falls within this 
period. Overseas service begins on the day 
of posting overseas and concludes on the day 
taken on strength on return from overseas. 
Temporary duty commences on the day of 
proceeding from the parent unit and con- 
cludes on the day of return. 

In calculating the supplement for overseas 
service, all allowances payable on a daily 
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basis, and also dependents’ allowance, are to 
be included in the expression “pay and allow- 
ances”, with the following exceptions: (a) kit 
upkeep allowance; (b) underclothing allow- 
ance; (c) travelling allowance; (d) lodging 
and provision allowance or subsistence allow- 
ance, In excess of the standard rates payable 
in Canada at the date of discharge; (e€) any 
special allowance payable overseas but not 
payable in respect of seryice in Canada. Pay 
and allowances, and also dependents’ allow- 
ance, in issue to a member of the forces at 
the date of discharge, must be used in 
calculating the supplement to the gratuity, 
unless, solely resulting from his posting to a 
special discharge unit prior ‘to discharge, a 
lower rate of pay and allowances was in 
issue at the date of discharge, in which case 
the pay and allowances and dependents’ allow- 
ance in issue at the last unit where the person 
concerned served in his normal capacity, must 
be used to calculate the supplement. 


If any member rejoins the forces after his 
services have been terminated by discharge 
or dismissal for misconduct he is not to be 
barred from the benefits provided in the Act 
in respect of his service, after rejoining, 
merely by reason of the circumstances attend- 
ing the first termination of service. The 
regulations also provide for the establishment 
of a Board of Review, to be composed of a 
chairman and two or more members, 
appointed by the Minister of National Defence, 
with power to decide cases in which applica- 
tions for grants have been refused on the 
ground that the applicant had been discharged 
or dismissed owing to misconduct. 

When a person has had service in more than 
one force, benefits must be calculated as if 
his total service had been uninterrupted in 


any one of these forces, and the benefits pay-. 


able to him, including overseas service in one 
or more forces, must be calculated propor- 
tionately, considering the time spent in edch 
force, and the pay and allowances in issue to 
him at ‘the date of discharge from each force 
in which he has seen overseas service. 

The Minister, or designated authority, must 
decide whether pecuniary benefits granted by 
the government of any of His Mayjesty’s 
Dominions other than Canada are of the same 
nature as the gratuity or credit payable under 


the Act. Benefits of the same nature received — 


from another British dominion must be 
deducted from the gratuity to the extent of 
the amount payable, and 'the balance of such 
benefits must be deducted from ‘the re-estab- 
lishment credit. ~ 

Under the Act no gnatuity payable or credit 
available to a member of the forces or his 
dependents is subject to attachment, levy, 
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seizure or assignment under any legal process, 
or to taxation. The regulations provide that 
it must not be assigned, charged, anticipated, 
commuted, given as security or otherwise 
dealt with, prior to its being paid out to the 
member of the forces or other person who may 
be. entitled to the benefit. Any purported 
assignment or other transaction relating to the 
gratuity or credit made contrary to these 
provisions is void and of no effect. 

These Regulations came into operation 
January 1, 1945, except those necessary to 
make the Act effective from its commence- 
ment, which came into operation December 19, 
1944. 


Unemployment Insurance Benefit Regulations 
Amended 


j 


An amendment in the Unemployment 
Insurance Benefit Regulations (L.G., 1942, 
p. 196; 1948, p. 1417) approved by Order in 
Council (P.C. 8061), November 24, 1944, and 
gazetted December 30, replaces the section 
governing delay in making application for 
benefit. The new section provides that where 
good cause is shown for such delay the period 
of unemployment shall, for the purposes of 
the second statutory condition, begin on a day 
determined by the insurance officer which 
must not be earlier than the day on which 
the period of unemployment actually began. 


Unemployment Insurance Contribution 
Regulations Amended 


A further Order in Council (P:C. 8062), 
made and gazetted on the same dates, amends 
the Unemployment Insurance Contribution 
Regulations (L.G., 1943, p. 1414) relating to 
the number of contribution days and bulk 
payment contributions. 

Where a person is employed on each work- 
ing day in a pay period, other than a semi- 
monthly or monthly pay period, a contribu- 
tion must be paid for each working day and 
each recognized holiday during the pay period. 
Where a person is employed on each working 
day in a semi-monthly or monthly pay period 
contributions are to be paid for 13 or 26 days 
respectively in each pay petiod, or for the 
actual number of working days in a particular 
pay period and for any recognized holidays 
in that pay period. Only one of these 
methods may be used by an employer in 
respect. of a particular employed person. If 
a person is not employed for the whole pay 
period a contribution must be paid for each 
day on which work is done by him, subject 
to the regulations dealing with abnormal 
working days and overlapping days. In any 
case not coming within the above categories, 
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the employer must submit to the Commission 
for approval a method of determining the 
number of daily contributions payable. 

Bulk payment contributions, must be calcu- 
lated by multiplying the number of days for 
which contributions are payable by one-sixth 
of the weekly rate of contributions set out 
in the second Schedule to the Act. 
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Other Orders 


The following orders are summarized else- 
where in the Laspour GAZETTE: 

P.C. 9201, amending the Wartime Salaries 
Order; and P.C. 9505, approving appointment 
to the Regional War Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board of Nova Scotia. 


Provincial 


Alberta Boilers Act 


An Order in Council made December 4, 
1944, and gazetted December 15 waives, for 
the period of one year from November 20, 
1944, the provision of the Regulations as to 
Qualifications and Examination of Engineers 
and Firemen which stipulates that no tem- 
porary certificates may be issued to any 
person that would permit him to have charge 
of or operate any engine, boiler or steam 
plant, exceeding 100 horse-power, unless he 
holds a valid: Engineer’s Certificate of not less 
than one grade lower than ‘the certificate 
required. Authority may now be granted to 
applicants of approved standing to operate 
steam plants. 


Alberta Welding Act 


Due to tthe present shortage of welders, the 
regulations regarding the issue of temporary 
licences have been relaxed by an order made 
December 4, and gazetited December 15, 1944. 
For a period of one year, the length of 
employment required of a candidate in order 
to qualify for an examination for a tem- 
porary certificate under The Welding Act, may 
be varied. Formerly, a specific length of 
time was necessary, according to the class of 
welder’s certificate required (L.G., 1939, p. 675). 


Nova Scotia Female Minimum Wage Act 


By an Order made December 138, 1944, and 
gazetted December 20, the “Hours of Work” 


clause in all Orders of the Nova Scotia 
Minimum Wage Board is amended as from 
December 28, 1944. The clause now stipulates 
that all hours worked in excess of 48, or in 
excess of the normal number of hours worked, 
if this number is less than 48, must be counted 
as overtime, and must be paid for at a rate 
of not less than time and a half. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


By-law B-2 of the Minimum Wage Commis- 
‘sion (L.G., 1940, p. 1037) made September 6, 
1944, and gazetted September 14, governing 
the keeping of registers, was repealed by an 
Order made November 4, 1944, and gazetted 
December 16, coming into effect on the latter 
date. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


By-law B-4 of the Quebec Minimum Wage 
Commission, made August 27, 1940, and 
gazetted September 14 (L.G., 1940, p. 1037) 
and governing. the mode of payment of wages, 
is repealed by a by-law made November 15, 
1944, and gazetted December 9. 

Renewal: Order No. 33 governing wholesale 
foodstuffs in the district of Quebec (L.G., 1948, 
p. 1745) is maintained in force until January 
1, 1946, by an Order made November 21, 1944, 

and gazetted December 16. 


Prices | 
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Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, December, 1944 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as Reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


DECLINE of 0:4 to 118-5 (1985-39=100) 

occurred for the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living index between Novem- 
ber 1 and December 1, 1944. Weakness in 
foods was responsible, a decline of 1-3 points 
to 130°3 in this series reflecting lower prices 
for eggs, vegetables and fruits. Other group 
indexes were unchanged in December at 112-0 
for rentals, 108-1 for fuel and hght, 121-6 for 
clothing, 118-4 for homefurnishings and services 
and 108-9 for miscellaneous items. 

When compared with the December, 1943, 
figure of 119-3 the current level for the cost-of- 
living index showed a decline of 0-8 points. A 
rise of 2:7 points has occurred since the im- 
plementation of the price ceiling on Decem- 
ber 1, 1941. 


Changes in the cost-of-living indexes for 
eight regional cities, August, 1989—100, were 
comparatively: small between October and De- 
cember 1044. The largest change was a drop 
of 0°5 to 116-5 in the Toronto index due to 
lower prices for foods and a rebate in elec- 
tricity rates. Saint John at 118-4 for December 
was 0°3 points lower, as the food index moved 
downward. A decline of the same amount in 
the Vancouver index to 116-9 likewise reflected 
easier food quotations along with a drop in the 
fuel and light index. Lower food prices were 
responsible also for a loss of 0:2 to 115°6 in 
the Edmonton Index. On the other hand, 
December food quotations were slightly higher 
in Montreal, advancing the composite index 
0-1 to 120:2. Cost-of-living indexes for Hali- 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1944 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939=100 
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fax at 118-4, Winnipeg 115:8 and Saskatoon 
119-2 remained unchanged. Over the past 
year point changes in city indexes were as fol- 
lows: Winnipeg +0-°4, Hahfax +0-3, Saint 
John —0-1, Saskatoon —0-°3, Edmonton —0°4, 
Vancouver —0-7, Toronto —0-9 and Montreal 
—1-2. 
Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by in- 
dependent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices were not warranted although chain 
store prices are used in the calculation of the 
index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are shown 
while figures for other cities represent single- 
house rentals. In all cases figures represent 
rents being paid, not the rent asked for vacant 
dwellings. The basis of these figures is the 
record of rents for every tenth tenant-occupied 
dwelling collected in the 1941 census of hous- 
ing. The movement of rents since that time 
has been determined from reports submitted 
by real estate agents. The 1941 census averages 
have been adjusted im accordance with the 
change indicated by these reports, and the 
printed figures show a $4 spread centred around 
each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
_ average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
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the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of lving 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,489 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,418.90, divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $448; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22.°6 per cent), $319.40 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transvortation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (v3 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete lst of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings, 
etc., with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour Gazette for July, 1948, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.-C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (1.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price contro! 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour GaAzeETTeE under the title Actrvitres 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Wholesale Prices, December, 1944 


Wholesale prices recorded a net gain of 0:1 
to 102°5 between November and December, 
1944, but absolutely no change when com- 
pared with December, 19438. Non-metallic 
minerals advanced 0:9 to 102-7 between 
November and December, reflecting higher 
prices for bituminous coal imported from the 
United States, and also a seasonal increase 

(Continued on page 112) 
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TABLE I.—DOMINION BUREAU OF Sine ee NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MONTH 
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100-0 for 
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1939 
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AVCar se . OL UR re bien. | Neg ee eee 101-5 100-6 
1940 
JaMUaTr vides sons, eee es 103-0 103-8 104-5 
PATE inhi arnt. Coker ered ose 103-8 104-6 104-8 
DULY RNA er Pe gre le ke ale 194-8 105-6 105-3 
October linia setkueen ise: 106-2 107-0 106-1 
NCR P Le i Metis cag cee itis eieecs ee 105-6 105-6 
1941 
JANUAT VO QUe Ae bes tached. om 107-4 108-3 109-7 
‘April Tey. date Ge ava: cae 107-7 108-6 110-1 
VOY Deed aweitke ts cetyl 111-0 111-9 116-6 
October ls. ake 6 sah Re 114-6 115-5 123-2 
December a’ scr. apa besre 114-9 115-8 123-8 
Vigan cece eat. renee 111-7 116-1 
1942 
January 2s. Aa 114-5 115-4 122-3 
ASD TUL deans Bache a eps ickta ae treacle 115-0 115-9 123-7 
Ap Wy Ornate oe ulomofersicies Mecca thats 117-0 117-9 130-3 
Octobersie tee . AGE 38 116-9 117-8 129-8 
AY Gar hatch tee Me le 117-0 127-2 
1943 
VanUAryee ee ce pe ee a ek 116-2 117-1 127-3 
JArprill dom: See iee ses Tey 116-7 117-6 128-7 
‘uth 7 RC BE eee Sait eee 117-9 118-8 131-8 
OCtoberlibs fine eee 118-4 119-3 132-9 
AY Gari? eee ote ce. See 118-4 130-7 
1944 
January S204. . 0K estie sad: 118-1 119-0 131-5 
IN GDTUATV Mss oe nue ess 118-0 118-9 130-9 
Manel fy) 64g... Bae thes diay 118-1 119-0 131-1 
April 1 118-2 119-1 131-5 
May lt sere cane cee ee 118-3 119-2 131-7 
Juned >... 20 6aw.. <i 118-1 119-0 | 131-1 
Julyrdi cok oo eee cae oe 118-1 119-0 132-0 
AEB E TNE Noe. tite 118-6 118-9 131-5 
September) 17g... ak. 117-9 118-8 131-2 
October? Behe nae sake 4cs 117-7 118-6 130-8 
November Sectors 118-0 118-9 131-6 
December d&i. 2), stsqes syns. fi 117-6 118-5 130-3 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
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* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE II—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT 
CITIES OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1944 


Base Aug. 1939=100 


\ 








Food 


Fuel 


Miscel- 
laneous 


— Total 
EV PAX «sort. 3 Behan Che) SOR <b 118-4 
Saiib dO RM zscdopendpdnsnscsead eaasnerd Mercato 118-4 
IM Om bE Gall ass Bois st Bi hee Mees heh es Sevens 120-2 
Morontos asterisiedtak ids akin tate.) ane 116-5 
Winnipeg ss.) 8. Wak wih Mantes Slows spit te 115-8 
SAasALOOnt . 4 vo. 4 bantu Sake da ene = 119-2 
Hieimonbton. sean . Wee tT eee ee 115-6 
WAICOUVER: 4 geh ck Mes cet. Sb. ere 116°9 


Home 
Furnishings 
Clothing and 

Services 
117-8 115-0 
121-8 116-2 
124:3 118-5 
118-1 114-0 
119-4 115-8 
119-4 119-9 
124-3 117-2 
124-1 115-7 


— 
oO 
(ee) 
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TABLE III.—_DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939— 
DECEMBER, 1944, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES 
FOR DECEMBER, 1944 








Dee. 
1944 


Price 
Dec. 
1944 


Commodities* Per 
Beefy siroloim Steak 2.4. -. bes sf aeed « lb. 
Beet. round steak! «+ sabia. cus. nya omebs lip; 
BCErN Ti TOASL. dies votes sete cake gee ae ion 
Beek! snnwider. 3k jotacds. faves vine arate lb. 
BCELUSUOWANG:. oc tae nen Boe cuetls «up dea: lb. 
Viel) f0RQGtaeter Joe atts dave wisi de ahah lb. 
Lana by ier ons bi Aas aaa estes atte de hao lb. 
One, wrest LOIS. bscc selene bijns ae aoe lb. 
Bork: fresh shoulders... with ducky. nae lb. 
Bacon, side, med. sliced.............. lb. 
Jena sOURC a eben «eaten dep he. woke lb. 
Shortening, vegetable................ lon 
Pere, Grade; AC vires. ...h ec. de aed + doz 

TS pe he AR 9d stone ainda <Wielede See] ori is A at 

Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 
Cheese, Canadian, mild........0..6. lb. 
Brescl, White eeu: sate eck ode Gees Pow 
Bloury firsterad ets. sof iccak nuclbe tovatis lb. 
olle@osts, Uhl aches cba a dae ck lb. 
Corn Bakes (iO2 cséinet ob aba cad be ibe pkg. 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’8............... tin 
Ress: eannedi:2is jataateRebh weak cone tin 
Coun. Canned, 2 Sit.ccus os eee ote Gorn ts tin 
Beansyidry: hia tab nnes > adh ofA ake aut 
ORTONS). 4 neh Re lot nats sites dla tee ate lb. 
IE OUALOCE + 2s Bia Sede ss coe ack ae nest toto: 
Beimes, IMedMUM taiahis seskt dbl seoaen lb. 
Raisins, seedless, bulk............ ae Oe 
Oranges, medium size................ doz. 
Lemons, medium/sizét. sis... c. ee ee doz. 
JAIN, SUBS W DEELEY} 10 OF «.cshias.daaenk« jar 
Reaches. 20 OF st tebeihte iets, doe ls ahke tin 
Marmalade, orange, 16 02............. jar 
Gorn syxup, 33, ID letsase atin, hana be jar 
Sucar, STAaNulatedi, «chess chins cd veo bs lb. 
Sugar, yellow.......... Viatt. Awe eed te lb. 
Cofee: tank ska do dacwele sue Bade vets lb. 
REG SIAC ie Ltda baie etele sa dordal aks pkg. 


115-1)f115-1}F115-1 
105-6)7109-6} 109-6 
129-5} 131-8] 181-1 
154-7] 154-7) 154-3 
132-3} 132-3] 132°+3 
133-3] 133-3) 184-9 

1 


130-5} 130-8] 131- 
131-6} 131-6] 131-6 


1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
143-0} 154-1] 154-5) 154-1 
154-4) 166-7) 167-1} 166-7 
173-5] 173-0} 172-2] 172-2 
179-9} 161-6} 161-6} 161-6 
180-2} 168-3} 169-0} 169-0 
173-4] 174-0] 174-6] 174-0 
143-3} 155-3} 151-1] 148-2 
138-8] 139-2] 138-8) 140-8 
146-4) 146-4] 146-4) 143-9 
140-3] 140-0] 140-0) 140-6 
153-5) 150-9) 151-8) 152-6 
137-5] 137-5) 137-5} 136-8 
135-5) 141-4) 155-3] 171-1 
95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4 
145-8] 143-2) 145-4) 145-8 
164-9] 163-5} 163-9) 164-4 
106-3) 106-3] 106-3} 106-3 
127-3] 127-3} 127-3) 127-3 
114-0} 114-0} 114-0) 114-0 
101-1} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 
138-7] 188-7| 138-7) 138-7 
124-2) 124-2) 123-3) 123-3 
135-4] 134-5} 134-5) 133-6 
131-4] 133-3} 133-3) 133-3 
177-6] 146-9) 124-5) 116-3 
147-9] 155-2) 128-4) 123-2 
122-8] 122-8] 122-8) 122-8 
109-3] 115-2] 115-9) 113-2 
140-3] 141-3] 141-6} 141-6 
135-7] 143-4] 144-0] 144-6 
114-5} 114-5) 115-1) 114-5 
108-1}{108-1)7108-1)+108-1 
130-3} 180-3] 130-3) 130-3 
155-0) 156-0} 155-7) 155-7 
132-3] 1382-3] 182-3] 1382-3 
134-9) 134-9] 134-9) 134-9 
131-1} 131-1) 131-1) 131-4 

131-6 


131-6} 131-6] 131-6 


bo 
ile) 
NOOO “100 Hm DO Or 


oo 
oO 
“10 CLO HD HD “100 Wenowocn COR NOs bo NTL CO He bo 


OS 
CO he lo) 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to December, 1944, prices. 


t Nominal price, 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 





lao) 
® 
® 
— 


per lb. 
Rib roast, prime, 
rolled, per lb. 
Blade roast, 
per Ib. 


Sirloin steak, 
per lb. 
Round steak, 


Pork 


per lb. package 
Shortening, vegetable, 

or large, per dozen 
Milk, 


per lb. package 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ medium 


per quart 


per lb. 
Bacon, side, med., 


sliced, per lb. 


per Ib. 

per lb. 
Fresh shoulder, 
Lard, pure, 


Lamb, leg roast, 
Fresh loins, 


per Ib. 
Flour, first grade, 


Bread. plain white, 


per Ib. 
Rolled cats, bulk, 


per lb. 
Corn flakes, 


8 oz. package 





ee | | —  — I | — | ———— | ———— | ———— | —— | ———_ | ——— | —— —_— ] —_—_ | — 


cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 


P.E.I 


1—Charlottetown 44-4140-6138-5|27-9]21-7].. 


Nova Scotia— 





-| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 


40-0)36-6]... .|45-1]19-2)20-2154-8} 9-0/41-7|35-0 


CEES 2A CNR. ee ae 44-1140-7|38-2]27-1]22-8|21-3|44-8|36-9]27-1/44-4]18-9|20-0)57-3]11-0/44-5/35-4 
3—New Glasgow........... 45-8143-0/41-4|26-7122-5]... |45-6]40- 1131-5/46-9]18-5/20-0155-6]10-0/44-3/35-9 
Ee dney cam aque 47-7|41-7|34-8|30-4|23-7|... |44-5/40-6]... .|46-6/18-8]19-9]56-1|12-0/44-3136-1 
GOT rurd.  pamee +40 44-4/40-4]36-0)28-2118-1)... 145-0137-3/30-3/45-4]18-9]20-4/56-4|10-0/43-4134-8 
sin acer tlesela te AE 44-7|40-7145-8127-4120-3129-7]45-5136-8131-3/46-7|18-5|19-7152-5|10-0/43-2135-0 
Gar MamehOncsitetccdehcdecs 45-6/41:4/41-2/27-1/21-0]... .|44-6]36-7/29-9|47-6]17-5|20-0/53-2|10-0/42-8134-8 
8—Saint John............... 45-3}43-1138-5|26-7|22-6|29-5143-7|40-6/29-5/45-0/18-4|19-8153-4]11-0/43-0134-9 
Se Cieohbinat ST al eee 39-8]35-7|37-4]27-3121-9]. ..  }43-0]30-0]29-4/49-0/19-6|20-9/54-4]10-0/39-8133-3 
BOSE. Me? seamen: ta deet 40-9|38-2137-0|25-7]18-7/30-7141-5/32-1128-1/46-3116-8/19-1152-5]10-0/38-3131-8 
Ti ittentrcal, «cones dent 42-6|39-5|43-9|24-7|20-0]25-3/40-3/33-4/26-1/46-1/17-8]19-3/52-1/10-5/39-3/34-1 
NO aE aan Neem i? ble 40-5|36-7/34-7|23-4118-7|29-0/36-7/31-0]26-3]41-8|18-1/19-4149-9]10-0/39-6/34-4 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 36-1/34-7/34- 1/24-3]19-3/31-8/34-1/28-2125-1147-8]18-0/19-5/49-9] 9-0/39-3132-1 
OL! Lg Be whe a yl 42-0|40-0/39-5/26-8]17-2132-7/43-5137-7127-8146-9]/18-3/19-7/50-9] 9-0/38-5132-1 
15—Sherbrooke..........+.. 43 -4|40-0/41-0}26-6118-9/32-6/40-6|33-2|26-2|38-8]18-6]19-7|50-7|10-0|38- 1135-0 
Tear al i in. duc wee: tetas 39-6|36-8141-0]24-7/19-6]... .136-7]31-8125-1146-5]18-0/19-3/49-4] 9-0139-8|32-2 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 32-9|35-4/27-7/24-5117-5]....].... 25-0|24-1]37-6|17-8]19-4146-4] 8-0/38-9]/31-7 
18—Three Rivers............ 39-3135-5|35-2/24-3/20-2]....|.... 29-0}25-5]46- 1]18-0]19-6]51-0|10-0/38-5|34-7 
Ont Belleville wi ca ea 41-1]38-3|40-5|25-7|21-6/28-2|41-7/36-8]28-8145-5]17-1/19-2/44-0]10-0/39-3/31-3 
20—Brantford.............5. 43-5/40-4|40-8|25-9118-9/29-7/43-3|38-5|27-7|45-9]17-0|19-5/45-3/10-0|39-3/36-0 
21—Brockville.........+20+0: 46-7/42-8/44-0/26-2120-9]... .|44-5136-2/29-7/44-8]17-4119-3/47-4110-0138- 2130-8 
22 Cat ama .Pt Aeee 43-4/40-0/40-7|26-0119-9/31-3]/42-0137-9/32-5/46-3117-2|19-3/43-2110-0/38-4135-4 
Dh -eCmrhwalis.s 62. sy ae cent 43-4140-0|39-8|26-0/17-5]... .|43-3136-3127-0145-6117-4]19-5147-7|10-0/39-4/30-7 
24—Fort William..?......... 43-3|39-4|37-6|25-5|22-1]... .|43-0136-7129-9145-6|17-4|19-0|53-8|11-0/39-5/32-6 
OSC. aaes : not Bike 43 -0|40-4140- 0125-0123 -0130-0/42-8137-3|26-0|46-5|17-3/19-2/45-7/10-0/39-2136-7 
26—-Guelp hides so 04s %ssecen 42-6|40-2138- 8126-6124 -5|31-2/42-4|39- 1128-4146 -3/17-3/19-2/44-3]10-0139-7135-3 
ai Feaniiton et) et 44-2141-1|41-3125-5|22-9129-6|43-4/39-9|29-1/46-7/17-4]19-1/48-1/11-0/40-3)37-2 
Oe Rinustons vires. sa are 43-5138-6|38-6|25-7|18-6|... .|41-5|38-1]26-7/46-0/16-6/19-2/50-7/10-0/39-2/31-9 
29—Kitchener.........20000: 43-1/40-3140-4|25-2/22-7/30-6|44-1138-5/27-4/45-9117-7|19-5/41-5}10-0/39-5/33-6 
BO Dondon. 2). hohe tet 43-2140-3|40-9|25-6|22-0129-9/42-5/38-1/26-4/45-0/18-0/19-3/47-4/10-0/39-2/32-9 
31—Niagara Falls........... 43-1|39-5|41-2/25-2/19-5|29-9/43-4/38-6/27-5/44-3/17-0/19-4/48-9]10-5/40-0/32-7 
29—North Bay:... J... sess 44-0|41-0/42-0/26-1118-9]... .141-2138-3129-5146-0117-7|19-5154-3111-0/39-6/33-3 
38—Oshawa.....cssccceseess 43-7/40-7|43-0|25-7/21-7/32-7/43-0/39-5/28-4/46-1/17-5/19-3/47-7|10-0/39-7/32-9 
34+ Obtawa serves itd wns ede 44-0/41-1/42-9|26-1]22-0/29-8/43-4/36-6/28-5/48-6117-6]19-1/51-2/10-0/39-0|31-4 
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COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1944 





ooo SSS ee. RN l)Tyaaawee 





























Canned 3 Sugar Coal 

Vegetables 5 é 4 ic ig | ne Bieietieimenm 4 Bieras ce seeonaie 

gs Bil ere de le |e |. [E . 28 

gs 8 ss ch g ; ia A ma a8 ae aé =e Ek cele -6 B Ee £. 3 apd 

a2 | asl cal Be] fa] ee] feleuleelcalekleslcelew ese Res] ok | 53 

Sum aaa g* tal en PABA BS ea ER SEES) GALE Ble alc alg =e =o 

cts. | cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts.| $ (a) | $ (a) g 

15-0| 15-5] 15-9] 6-6] 6-6] 33-1] 14-3]17-5144-4164-9|39-4]....186-8150-7] 8-6] 8-1/54-1/38-0]...... 11-57} 24-00-28-00(e)| 1 
14-5} 14-41 15-0] 7-2) 5-1] 39-9] 15-1]14-1/48-8]52-5/39-0)....186-8/50-8] 8-5) 8-3]50-0/38-0)...... 12-29] 27-50-31-50 2 
15-0] 15-1] 15-4] 6-5] 5-1] 42-3] 14-6]17-3/44-9/50-0/40-4)....138-5/50-7| 8-2) 8-2/51-7/38-0)...... 8-42] 16-00-20-00 3 
14-8] 14-9] 14-9] 6-8] 4-9] 41-5] 14-0/16-3/46-9/58-2/38-8]....136-4/50-5| 8-6) 8-4/49-6/37-8]...... 6-75| 18-00-22-00(c)| 4 
15-0} 15-0] 15-1| 7-0} 5-5} 36-2| 14-2/15-8149-1/50-4139-3]....137-6/51-9] 8-7] 8-6[50-2/38-0]...... 11-41] 26-50-30-50 | 5 
14-6] 15-11 15-1] 6-7] 5-8} 38-01 14-6/14-8/42-7154-9139-4]....138-9|50-7| 8-5) 8-3149-7/38-0]...... 12-09] 21-00-25-00(c)| 6 
14-9| 15-3| 15-01 6-7| 5-1] 36-9 13-3/16-7/43-0/53-6|40-2|....|37-4/50-1] 9-0] 8-8/51-9138-0]...... 11-57| 26-00-30-00(c)| 7 
14-7! 15-0! 14-71 6-8] 4-6] 36-9] 13-8]15-2/49-3|52-3/39-7/20-3135- 2150-6] 8-5] 8-3]47-9/38-0]...... 12-70} 20-50-24-50(c)| 8 
14-7] 14-9) 15-5} 6-9) 8-3) 36-5 16-6 18-7/42-3]55-5139-3)..../40°1/47-9] 8-5) 8-2/52-3)39-8) 18-O0]......]...........0e eee 9 
13-9} 14-5| 15-0 7-11 6-9] 41-5] 13-8/17-7/38-1143-5/37-0121-5136-2/47-0] 8-3] 8-0/45-4138-9| 16-75]...... 15-50-19-50  |10 
13-3) 14 14-4) 6-6] 5-9] 35-3] 14-0]/16-11389-3]42-2/37-5/19-6/35-0/47-1] 8-0] 7-9)46-9/39-6] 16-65]...... 23 -00-27-00(¢) }11 
14 14-3] 14-6] 6-7] 7-0] 31-8] 14-2]16-4/42-1/50-3137-5]....|85-5/47-7) 8-1] 7-9/43-5/39-8) 16-32)...... 26-00-80-00 (c) }12 
13-5| 14-7| 15-4] 6-91 7-4] 38-2] 14-1]17-3|40-4/46-2/39-7]....|36-4/44-0] 8-0} 7-8)/42-3/40-6] 15-75]...... 16- 00-20-00 (ce) 13 
13-7) 14 15-0} 6-6] 7:91 38-6! 14-5]17-8|40-5/49-6/38-4]....137-3/48-1] 8-0} 7-9/40-7/40-0] 15-50]......)...........0.02, 14 
14-4] 15 16:6 6:3] 6-5} 30-2} 14-7}18-2]42-1/44-1/39-7]....|39-3149-8] 8-0} 8-0/39-0/39-6] 17-50]...... 20-00-24 -00 (ce) |15 
14-7| 14 16-9] 7-4] 8-5] 36-5} 15-0]17-7/45-0/56-3/40-0]....|37-3/48-9] 7-9] 7-7/45-8/40-0] 16-25)......]...........0.... 16 
13 14 15-1) 6-0] 7-3! 28-3) 15-0|17-7/40-6/50-7/39-8]..../38-4150-1] 8-0] 7-5)48-3/39-3] 19-00]...... 14-00-18-00 (c)|17 
14 14-6] 14-9] 6-4] 6-9] 32-2] 14-9]19-3]40-2/50-0/39-5]....]37-7/48-9| 8-5] 8-0147-2/40-6] 16-00)...... 20 -00-24-00 (c) 18 
13-0} 14 14-5] 6-3] 5-4] 40-2) 14-1]15-3]40-5/50-0/37-5|20-7)33-5146-2] 8-5] 8-4/43-8/38-9] 16-00]......]................ 19 
14 14 14-9] 6-5) 5-3] 39-9] 14-8|14-4]42-9146-4/35-9]19-5133-5]47-5| 8-4] 8-3/46-7/39-4] 16-00]...... 22-00-26 -00 20 
14-0} 18 14-6] 6-4) 5-1] 42-6] 13-3]15-8/40-8/47-3]....].... 34-7/49-2!) 8-3] 8-1/43-3)38-4] 16-00]...... 20-00-24-00 21 
14 14 14-7| 5-6) 4-4] 42-6] 15-3]14-3/32-5/42-4135-3120-6]33-1/45-4) 8-7) 8-5/41-7/38-4] 16-00]...... 21-50-25 -50 22 
14 14 15-0} 7-0) 5-7] 44-5} 15-5)18-0/37-5/40-7]....].... 35-5/47-4!| 8-2] 8-2/44-4/38-6] 16-50]...... 23-00-27 -00 (c) {23 
14-2) 14 14-6] 6:7] 4-6] 45-8] 13-9]16-3/42-8144-8137-9]20-0}385-8144-4] 8-6} 8-5/42-0/38-1) 16-80}...... 25-50-29-50 {24 
14 14-44 14-6] 6-4] 5-1] 36-2] 14-2/14-5141-7/61-0/34-2/19-7/33-5|46-2] 8-5) 8-3/44-6/39-4| 16-00)...... 22-00-26 -00 25 
14-1} 14 14-7] 6-3] 4-8] 35-7] 13-6|14-2/40-3)46-0 36-1/20-0 32-6/45-0} 8-6] 8-5]48-3/38-5) 16-00}...... 22-50-26 -50 26 
13 14-1] 14-4) 6-0] 5-8] 43-4] 14-1/14-3]48-6/46-3/35-7}19-5|33-3]45-9] 8-1) 8-1/42-2/39-3] 15-50)...... 26-00-30-00 |27 
13-6) 14 14-5] 6-5) 5-2] 40-6] 14-4/14-5/38-7/47-3/37-0]....|84-6)45-4! 8-1] 7-9]43-2/38-8) 16-00}...... 29-00-83 - 50 28 
14 14 14-9] 6-5} 5-3] 36-8] 13-7}14-1/40-2/48-0/36-6/20-3/83-0/45-3)] 8-6] 8-5/389-8)39-4) 16-00)...... 26 - 00-30-50 29 
14 14 15-0] 6-3} 4-8] 39-6] 13-8)14-8139-5/46-1/36-3120-0/383-3]/45-1) 8-6] 8-4/44-2/39-2] 16-50)...... 26-50-3050 30 
13-2} 13 14-6} 6-8} 4-3] 48-5]..... 14-1137-3)45-7186-4/19-0/34-5/44-0] 8-5] 8-7)44-4/39-6] 14-63]...... 25-00-29 -00 31 
14:5 14-4 14-7] 6-3] 5-2! 45-1] 13-9/15-1/40-6/49-2/38-7/20-0/35-7/46-3) 9-0) 8-9/50-9/39-4) 17-25]...... 23-00-27 -00 32 
13-6] 14-2] 14-5) 7-1] 4-9] 37-2] 13-5/13-3/39-3)45-6135-3/19-7/34-2/44-7| 8-6] 8-4/46-8/39-3) 16-00)...... 23-00-27 -00 33 
14-3] 14-7] 14-7] 6-8] 5-8! 42-1] 13-7|15-7/40-3/48-3/37-1]..../35-7/49-4) 8-3} 8-1/43-8/39-0) 16-75)...... 31-00-35-00 {34 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 





















» bulk, 





8 oz. package 


per lb. 
per lb. 
Corn flakes, 


Flour, first grade, 
Rolled oats 


6-0) 9-3 


4-2) 5-9} 9-3 
4-2) 5-7] 8-9 
4-3) 6-6] 9-1 


Beef Pork 348 8 lg 
j Bie iba 
o S s seis © € ol. g > g 2 
val ehes al2@| (8 [es| Sess} (8 fs fF 
id ie [Balas Sle le la [ecloslasie8| vig Is [4 
Ss gee dole’ (els (Sees aee Ble io ja. 
e2)g4||s4i8e24le[e4|24] oS [64 ]'e| cled|geioe 
cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts | cts.| cts.| cts. 
35—Owen Sound............. 42-0)39-5/39-3)24-9/23-0}. .. ./45-3/36-9/27-1145-4/17-0|19-4/45-2/10-0/40-0)....1 6-0 
86—Peterborough............ 44-7|41-4/41-9)25-9)21-6/32-0/43-5/39-0/29-2/46-5|17-8]19-1/44-7|10-0/39-3/34-5] 6-0 
37—Port Arthur............. 43 -6/40-0/39-4/24-7)21-8|28-0/37-4/36-8/28-0/48-6]17-8]18-9/54-9/11-0/39-8/34-7] 6-3 
38—St. Catharines........... 43-0/40-1/41-3/25-0/20-5/30-7/41-5/40-9)25-6/46-3/17-2119-1150-3/10-5/39-8135-41 6-0 
89—St. Thomas............. 43-9/40-4/41-7/25-2/23-0130-1/44-6139-3/29-3/46-1117-3]19-6/45-2110-0/39-6133-7] 6-0 
Aa Blarn ty 0s. Vik ost ole «valle 42-0/39-3/41-1/25-9/21-4/32-2/42-4/37-7/29-7145-7/18- 1119-5147 -8/10-0/40-2/34-0] 6-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 43-4)40-1/38-4]26-8/21-9|..../41-1/37-0]29-2/44-1117-8]19-1151-9]11-0139-5132-6] 6-7 
42—Stratford. ........0...5.. 41-4/39-2/39-7/25-8/22-7|... .|42-0137-5/28-0/45-6/17-8119-9/40-6)10-0/39-5/33-6) 5-3 
43—Sudbury................./43°9/40-3/40- 6/25: 6/23 -0/28-2)39- 2/37 -3/29-6/43-6117-5/19-5/50-6/11-0/39-7133-1| 6-7 
44—Timmins................ 44-3/40-6/41-9)26-0)/21-7/29-7/42-7/38-9)28-7/44-6/18-7/19-5154-9|12-0/39-8133-9| 6-7 
45—Toronto................. 43-8|40-3/41-7|25-6/22-7|30-4/42-4/38-4)25-4|49-5]17-6 19-1 48-8|11-0|40-0/37-6] 6-7 
46—Welland........ ais she cteintate 41-5/37-9/41-0|26-0)22-3/30-7]|....137-6|27-9/43-4117-3|19-4147-0|11-0140-2135-7| 6-7 
47—Windsor................. 43-6/40-1/41-3)25-0/23-4/31-0/43-3/38-5/28-8145-6|17-5/19-2/48-3)11-0/39-4135-4] 6-0 
48—Woodstock.............. 42-7/39-5|/39-5|25-5) 19-2)... ./43-0/36-8126-0/44-7/17-2|19-0/44-3/10-0/39-4131-6| 6-0 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon...........-.60.- 42-8/38-2/40-2/25-2/20-0/....|40-3/36-4125-5146-6/16-8/21-1/46-0/10-0/38-0/34-1] 7-1 
50—Winnipeg............008. 41-9/37-5)34-0)24-5/21-7/27-5/38-9/36-7/29-2/47-4/17-0/19-6/48-3| 9-0137-4|34-3) 8-0 
Sasketchewan— | 
61—Moose Jaw.............. 42-6|38-1/38-3)23-9)18-4)....|39-0/34-7126-9146- 1115-2! 20-7/46-3111-0137-3|34-5| 7-2 
62—Prince Albert............ 36+ 2/33 -2/33-0)22-8/17-4). .. .|36+0/36-0/27-7/35-7|16-4|/19-9142-3/10-0138-6134-1| 6-0 
BS — Regina... sscstseatiele oes 40-2/86-8/35-8/23-9/21-3/25-1135-7/34-3}24-3143-4]15-9]21-7/44-0/10-0/37-3/35-2| 6-8 
54—Saskatoon.............-- 42-0)37-4/35-8)24-5)19-5/27-3/38-9134-7/27-5|45-3/16-0/20-0/45-1/10-0/37-3/34-5| 7-2 
Alberta— 
Bb=—-Calgaryss. crs occlncls ae 44-1/39-4)39-1)25-1/22-7/27-2140-11/35-6/29-7/48-7/15-9]19-9/42-3]/10-0/38-0135-7| 7-2 
56—Drumbheller............. 40-5/37-0138-3)24-0/20-0/25-3)... .135-0|26-0/44-7|17-2/21-7/40-6]10-0/39-3/38-0| 8-0 
67—Edmonton............00- 40-2 35-4/37-2 21-9/20-8)26-9/35-4134-1126-0144-9}15-5/20-0/43-4110-0/37-4/34-9] 7-2 
68—Lethbridge.............. 41-2/37-0/36-4/24-3/19-4/25-3/39-3/34-4/26-7/44-6|16-1/21-0/44-0110-0/38-0135-7| 8-0 
British Columbia— J 
59—Namaimo........cerseeee 46-7|42-3/44-0/27-2/26-0/34-3/44-1141-3/30-6/50-4|18-4/20-7/41-3112-0/43-2135-81 9-0 
60—New Westminster....... 45-4/40-3/42-2/25-8/24-1/29-7/41-7/39-9/27-5|47-4/17-7/19-9141-5|10-0/41-1134-5] 8-0 
61—Prince Rupert........... 45-5/42-5/42-7/25-3/24-3). .. .|42-7/41-5131-3/48-8/19-0/20-8/48-3]15-0/41-7|/38-0)/10-0 
62 Ural ii ae ties «setae 44-0]/40-0/43-3]25-6|24-4]29-2/44-0140-0129-5145-9/17-4|29-5147-8]13-0/40-0134-4} 9-0 
638-—Vancouver. fc. - shea 46-8/41-8/42-6)26-3)24-6|28-3)42-6188-8)28-8150-5|17-1!19-2/41-5/10-0/40-7/34-4| 9-6 
G4—ViICLOKIS. 10 bos er ces ones 45-2141-6)43-4/26-7/24-4/31-7/44-31/39-7/29-5/48-5117-9120-3/42-3]11-0/41-8|34-7| 9-0 











(a) Inclusive of all sales taxes 
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COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1944 
























































































Canned i Sugar Coal 

Vegetables - - IM Id Ilo arent 

| 2 giz i |g é d 

g3 3 SUleGlautaii es NL da ; bee 

oy - ~ - 

S£)| 5) 8] 24] 8 Elf 2 [e (eslgsibs] s Boies 

iim eg El 312 18 [8eleeiecs* @ le eid ss) meine. a 

gs |58/s8) 888 | 8/8 8 [ESSsiesesissisciz | 8 lesl$_ 1821 Renta 

Se | SR) SR} 2S] gS] 83) 5S] 49/8S/ 2 Slbal¢slgal sul sc yi] eSl2u1 8s | 8s 

Soy fal a es En a o. ie ea oy ere b ey ye bia on oe ryt pa gi 

Fo | $8) ES ssi -28) $8) SSagisaigs BR Salsa sds asseggsi se) ss 

BS Oe i Oe CO Be Be eae key ef Se yin i toe te Lea foe ea 

cts. | cts. |cts. jcts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. cts. lets. lets. |cts. $ (a) |$ (a) $ 
14-0) 14-7] 15-3} 6-3] 4-7) 39-4] 14-3/14-4]41-8/48-2/37-0]....|34-7/43-6] 8-6] 8-5148-4 38:9} 16-50)...... 16-00-20-00 35 
13-6} 14-1) 14-5} 6-1) 5-0] 37-8] 14-0]14-8/39-2147-3/37-0/20-5133-9146-6] 8-5] 8-5144-3/39-0 Li Dien eto 24-00-28 -00 36 
14-1] 14-8] 14-4) 6-5) 4-6] 45-8} 13-1/17-1/41-9 .{38-3)21-0/36-5/43-9] 8-5) 8-4/41-9/38-1] 16-651...... 23 -00-27-00 37 
13-9} 14-5] 15-0) 6-8] 5-4] 42-5] 15-0/15-2/41-2/48-4134-3}18-4/32-9146-8] 8-5] 8-2143-9/39-0 USS ss Ps 27-00-31-00 38 
14-3} 14-8] 14-9) 6-3] 5-9] 41-2] 13-8]15-5/43-7/40-7/34-7 .|83-9146-5}) 8-7) 8-6/44-4139-3] 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 39 
14-7) 14-7} 15-2) 6-9) 5-3] 43-5} 12-9]14-1/41-1147-4/35-0/21-7/34-5/46-5) 8-8) 8-8144-0139-5 ALG 10) Maan 23 -00-27-50 40 
14-7} 14-6) 14-8] 6-5) 5-3] 45-5} 13-2]15-6137-7|49-6|37-2/20-6/35-6145-11 8-51 8-5141-6139-0 Lp OO Nei wien 23-00-27 -00 41 
14-6} 14-5) 15-1] 6-2) 5-1) 38-1] 13-7]13-9139-3/45-5/35-2|19-5/33-7146-7] 8-81 8-6144-8 38:7) 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 42 
14-4) 14-6} 14-9} 6-1] 5-2) 40-7] 14-0]15-1138-7|/48-6138-5/21-3135-4148-3] 8-8! 8-5145-0 38-5] 17-75|...... 28-00-32-00 43 
15-0) 15-0) 14-9) 6-3] 5-5) 45-8! 13-4/15-3]42-2/52-1/40-4120-9135-2149-0] 8-9] 8-8139-4 38-8} 19-50)...... 24-50-28 -00 44 
13-5) 13-8) 14-3) 6-2] 4-4) 40-5) 13-8/14-3/40-1/46-9/35-1119-5/32-5145-6] 8-2] 8-0144-5 38-7| 15-50]...... 32-50-36 -50 45 


14-0/42-0/45-7/36-0}19-3/33-6}45-2] 8-3] 8-3/41-7/39-1 
4-9} 42-2) 12-6]13-9/32-8/41-8/35-0/20-0/33-2/45-9] 8-21 8-0140-6/38+5 
.|84-0/46-6] 8-6) 8-6)45-4/39-1 


25-00-29-00 {47 
22-00-26-00 {4g 


-|38-0/43-7) 9-1] 9-0/44-1/38-2 
3-5! 40-2) 14-0}16-0)38-6)44-9/39-4/21-2|36-2/43-2| 9-0] 8-9137-6/37-8 


21-00-25-00 . {4g 
26-00-30-00 {59 


Bae 22-7 37-5|/42-5} 9-3] 9-4/42-7/38-9 
6-7} 81-9] 15-0/15-9/38-2/44-0/40-0/23-2138-8/47-5| 9-9] 9-6/39-6/37-8 
5-7] 38-2} 14-2)16-3/38-0/40-4/39-9/22-0/36-6/46-5] 9-2] 9-6/42-0138-1 
5:3) 35-0) 15-3/17-7/39-2/43-7|39-9/22-5138-7/45-8] 9-71 9-7144-2137-7 


21-00-25:50 151 
19-50-23-50 = I59 
27-50-31-50 = [53 


17-1} 16-0] 16-7) 7-8 22-00-26-60 [54 


5-7] 40-1] 14-3/16-3/39-9/47-7/36-3/21-2/34-2/44-9] 9-0] 9-1141-5137-4 
6-3] 45-5) 13-3/17-1/44-4/49-1/40-0/23-3)35-9]45-2] 9-5] 9-7/42-5138-0 
5-6) 36-4) 14-5/16-3/43-1/42-6/38-5}21-1134-6|44-4] 9-21 9-4/42-8137-6 
5-6] 32-8) 12-7|16-8/40-8/46-0/37-5/20-6/32-4145-1] 9-3] 9-4145-0137-5 


26-00-30-00 [55 
20-00-24-00 [56 
24-50-28-50 = [57 
22-00-26-00 [58 


sete ae lan wee eee 


5-3) 51-9) 12-7/14-9/42-9/39-7/37-7/20-1131-3/43-7| 8-9] 8-8/40-9/38-4 
4-9) 44-3) 12-2/15-3/39-3/38-3/35-2|20-4134-1143-4| 7-9] 7-8136-4/38-2 
6-0) 50-8} 13-3/15-4/48-3/46-0)38-5/21-7/33-3/44-7] 8-8] 8-6/44-3139-0 
4-6] 48-0) 13-0/15-8/39-1/44-7/34-7/23-4135-7|49-0| 9-0] 8-9/39-2/37-7 
4-9] 45-6) 12-4/14-3/40-3/39-6/36-3/20-4/30-5/42-7| 8-0] 8-0/39-0/37-9 
5-1] 48-5} 14-5/15-0/39-0/38-2}36-7/20-4/32-0/43-2] 8-9] 8-4/43-0/38-3 


Cs es 


17-00-21-00 59 
20-50-24-50 [go 
20-00-24-00 {61 
23-00-27-00  {g9 
23-50-27-50 {63 
21-00-25-00 |g4 





(b) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes indi- 
cated by these reports. ‘ 

(c) Rents marked (c) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment and flat rents have. 
been shown whtre this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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TABLE V._INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA. CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 








(1926 =100) 
No. of AK 
Commod- Commodities 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | Dec.| Dec.|Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec. | Dec. | Nov.| Dec. 
Se 1926 | 1929 | 1933 |1989 11940 |1941 |1942 |1943 |1944 |1944 
510) VAlcommodities so. seen Pee nie 64-0]127-41155-9] 97-3] 97-9] 96-0} 69-0) 81-7) 84-2) 93-5] 97-0/102-5)102-4)/102-5 


Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


113 I. Vegetable Products......... 58-1]127-91167-0) 86-2 


95-0! 93-9] 60-4) 72-0} 70-8] 80-2] 86-0) 94-8) 94-6] 95-0 
74 II. Animals and Their Products| 70-9/127-1}145-1| 96-0}100-0/109-8] 63-7} 80-3} 83-5) 98-8/105-0)109-6|106-7|106-0 
61 III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products eee SE oh 58+21157+11176-5|101-7| 96-2) 89-6] 71-7} 81-9] 84-4) 94-9) 91-9} 91-9} 91-7] 91-7 
50 IV. Wood, ged Products and ‘ 
Paperdyn Sly, See Cee 63-9] 89-1/154-4]106-3} 99-0] 93-2) 64-4} 85-3] 91-3] 99-2)103-1)115-9)118-1)118-1 
43 V. Iron and Tits Products......ec. 68-91156-9]168-4/104-6} 99-3) 93-4] 86-7|102-2/106-3]112-9)115-8)116-0)117-0)117-0 
17 VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
heir Productsc.ea. roe 98-4] 141-9]135-7| 97-3] 95-7| 96-5} 66-5! 75-3) 77-7| 77-6] 79-7) 79-7) 79-7| 79-7 
81 VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
and Their Products....:.} 56°8| 82-3/112-2/107-0)103-1| 93-4] 85-8] 86-7] 90-8] 98-5} 99-5)102-3)101-8)102-7 
71 |VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
CULE ES ea get rentele a eateries 63-4/118-7/141-51105-4) 99-3! 95-1) 80-8! 85-1] 90-8|104-1/101-1)100-1) 99-9)100-1 
Classified according to purpose— 
207. I. Consumers Goods.......... 62-0] 102-7/136-1| 96-9] 97-3} 95-3] 73-3] 81-2] 85-2] 95-3] 96-5) 97-7] 97-1) 97-0 
114 Foods, Beverages and To- 
acco. Ae ae eee 61-8]119-0/150-8] 90-2) 99-0/103-3] 67-4] 79-1) 81-8] 94-6]100-8]103-2]100-8]100-7 
93 Other Consumer Goods..... 62-2} 91-9]126-3)101-4] 96-1] 90-0] 77-3) 82-6] 87-5] 95-8] 93-6) 94-1] 94-6] 94-6 
366 II. Producers Goods........... 67-7|133-31164-8| 98-8] 97-8] 95-9] 64-3} 78-1] 79-1] 85-7] 90-0) 99-5) 99-7)100-1 
94 Producers’ Equipment...... 55-1] 81-9|/108-6}104-1/110-4| 96-2) 87-2) 96-6)102-2/108-6/110-1)117-5)118-3/120-0 
342 Producers Materials........ 69-1/139-0/171-0] 98-2] 96-4) 95-9) 61-8] 76-0] 76-5] 83-2) 87-8] 97-5] 97-6] 97-9 
111 Building and Construction 
IMateriais.“tecs ae cee 67-0|100-7/144-01108-7} 97-8] 97-9] 80-6] 94-2] 98-0]112-9)117-2)126-7|127-4)127-6 
231 ‘ Manufacturers’ Materials...| 69-5/148-1/177-3] 95-8) 96-1) 95-5) 58-6] 72-9] 72-9] 78-2] 82-8} 92-5) 92-6} 92-9 


Classified according to origin— 
I. Farm— 


154 A Lyte LOU salar ees 59-2|134-7/176-4) 91-2} 95-2] 91-5) 60-3] 70-0) 69-6] 79-0) 82-7) 90-5) 90-1] 90-4 
88 BecAmimal yi soreen 70-1}129-0}146-0) 95-9] 99-8)106-7| 65-3] 82+3] 84-5] 96-8)100-9/102-2/100-6)100-4 
63 Farm (Canadian)..| 64-1|132-6|160-6] 88-0] 97-7/104-5! 53-6] 69-0} 67-1) 74-6) 87-1)104-6/103-1/103-3 
16 Tee Marine: enn ceo tee eerie 65-9/111-6/114-1] 91-7|103-7/107-0] 66-8) 80-3] 82-91108-2)120-2/138-0/130-5)180-5 
58 TUT Woresty ee ecrse cette 6J+1] 89-7]151-3]106-8] 99-0} 93-1] 64-7] 85-0} 90-9! 98-8)102-6)115-2)117-3/117-3 

194 IV. Mineral.. 67-9}115-2}134-6/106-4/100-2| 92-3] 82-2} 88-0) 92-2) 97-7) 98-8)100-2)100-3)100-6 

2138 ~=|All raw (or partly “‘manufactured)..| 63-8]/120-8|154-1] 94-7] 98-2] 98-9] 58-9] 74-4] 76-1] 85-6] 92-8]104-3]/103-3]103-6 

297 |All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 64-8]127-7|156-5|100-4| 97-5] 93-2] 72-0) 81-2} 83-0] 92-2) 92-6) 93-8] 93-7] 93-7 





in gravel. Vegetable products rose 0:4 to 
95:0 due to substantial increases in potato 
prices and small advances in hay, rye and 
onions. Lemon prices were off slightly in this 
group, Recovering a loss of the previous 
month, chemicals and allied products closed 
0-2 points higher at 100-1, while animal 
products declined 0-7 to 106- ‘0 following a 
sharp drcp in egg prices. This outweighed 
firmness in live stock, meats and butter. 
Other groups remained unchanged, fibres, 
textiles and textile products at 91-7, ded. 
wood products and paper at 118-1, iron and 
its products at 117-0 and nonferrous metals 
at 79-4. Canadian farm products prices were 
firmer in December also, the composite index 





moving up 0:2 to 103-3. Field products, with 
a gain of 0°7 to 92-2, were responsible for the 
December rise, and reflected higher prices 
for potatoes, hay and onions. The animal 
products index weakened 0:5 to 122-0 due to 
substantial reductions in egg quotations which 
more than outweighed upturns in live stock. 

The composite index of Canadian farm 
products moved downward 1°3 points between 
December, 1948 and December, 1944. . Animal 
products were responsible for the decline, as 
the index for this series fell 4-1 points during 
the year due to substantial reductions in egg 
prices, Over the same period field products 
were fractionally firmer, recording a gain of 
0:5 points, 
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Report of Commissioner on T renton Steel Works 


HE Government of Nova Scotia on Nov- 

ember 26, 1943, appointed Mr. Justice 
W. F. Carroll as a Commissioner to inquire 
into the causes of curtailment of operations at 
the Trenton steel plant of Dominion Steel and 
Coal Company. 

‘The Report of the Commissioner has been 
published by the Provincial Secretary, Halifax. 
It reviews the financial position and affairs of 
the Trenton Works, and summarizes its asso- 
ciation with related companies, and past deal- 
ings with the Governments of Canada and of 
Nova Scotia. It goes on to analyse the prod- 
ucts and costs of the Company, and discuss 
the relations between management and em- 
ployees, and the reasons given by the company 
for the shutdown. Finally the Commissioner 
makes a number of recommendations. 


Cause of Shut-Down 


The Commissioner found that the bolt and 
nut and rolling mills departments of the 
Trenton Steel Works had not been profitable. 
On the other hand evidence was given that the 
mills at Trenton had had no improvement since 
the winter of 1917--18 at which time they were 
already “old and practically antiquated hand 
mills.” ; 

The curtailment of operations followed a 
decision of the Nova Scotia Regional War 
Labour Board granting an increase in wages, 
as a result of which the Company “was bound 
to lose more money.” In this connection the 
Commissioner declares however that 

it is generally conceded to-day that indus- 
trial corporations are given charters not alone 
to make profits for their shareholders but to 
give service—service to the public and service 
in and near their fields of operation... It 
would seem that Dosco and its predecessors, 
and especially its predecessors, are open to 
criticism for allowing the Trenton plant to 
deterrorate, not keeping it up to date, not 
keeping it in such condition that would enable 
it to give service to the public in its lines, and 
have a fair chance to compete with like indus- 
tries elsewhere located. 


Relationship Between Industry and the Public 


_ The curtailment of operations effected about 
660 employees. Most of the men have since 
found employment in other work, but “this 
does not mean that the event did not cause 
hardships.” The report refers particularly to 
the “very serious blow to the splendid sense of 
future security” in the case of “all classes who 
depend on industry for a livelihood.” 

In reviewing the past history of the steel and 
coal industry in Nova Scotia, the Commis- 
sioner refers to financial assistance given by the 


federal and provincial governments. He ex- 
presses disapproval of a statement by the 


‘President of Dosco to the effect that “in run- 


ning a company in a business way it is not 
necessary to report to any Government when 
you have to change your operations.” In this 
connection he asserts that “the public, govern- 
mental or otherwise, are shareholders in this 
huge corporation and as such, Public Authority, 
those shareholders’ representatives, have a right 
to know what is going on especially when a 
crisis is blowing up.” He suggests that if 
“Dosco had taken the Nova Scotia Govern- 
ment and the Union representatives into its 
confidence” and frankly advised both of its 
intention of closing down, ways and means 
would have been found of remedying the situa- 
tion “during at least the duration of the war.” 

The Commissioner finds, however, that Dosco 
had previously intended in any case to transfer 
operations carried on in the departments 
affected to Montreal, (Canadian Tube and 
Steel Products Ltd.) and declares: “This it 
seems to me cannot be looked on as fair treat- 
ment to Nova Scotia.” 

He concludes: 

I am firmly convinced that had a fairly sub- 
stantial expenditure been undertaken at the 
Trenton steel plant for improvements and re- 
placements even at that late date the picture 
there to-day would be vastly different, and I 
am advised that the expenditure of less than 
half the amount paid for Canada Tube would 


have made Trenton not only “commercially 
practicable” but a sound business proposition. 


Recommendations 


The Commissioner recommends: Revision of 
the Company Acts of the Province, and con- 
sideration of “this whole matter of corpora- 
tions” by a Dominion-Provincial Conference; 
legislation preventing an industry from closing 
down its operations without notifying the gov- 
ernment; appointment of a factory inspector to 
study maintenance of plant machinery; repre- 
sentation of the Province of Nova Scotia on 
the Dosco board of directors; and, other 
matters. 

In closing, the Commissioner states: 

It would seem that the future of Trenton 
and its industries is to say the least not un- 
promising and with cordial co-operation be- 
tween employer and employee the Companies 
there should continue. 

There is no doubt too that Dosco will do 
everything in reason to keep the new war in- 
dustries there in motion after the war and I 
do hope that the prospect of making profits, 
which inspires companies to keep industry 
going, will not be the sole reason which will 
prompt that thought, but that there will be 
added to it the fact that there is a duty of 
service to this province even if greater profits 
may be made elsewhere. 
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Library of the Department of Labour 


Select List of References on Absenteeism and Armed Forces, their Civil 
Employment and Rehabilitation. 


[HE Library of the Department of Labour 

was organized in 1900, and is both.a 
reference and a circulating Library. It is 
maintained by the Department for the purpose 
of assembling and dispensing or distributing 
information required on all subjects which 


affect in any way the labour movement and 


the laws by which it is governed. These 
sources include a valuable collection of pub- 
lications of labour organizations and periodicals 
published in the interest of organized labour, 
a collection of books and periodicals and 
newspapers dealing with economic and social 
problems, books of reference and volumes on 
history and law, a comprehensive collection 
on industrial combinations and related sub- 
jects, and all publications of the International 
Labour Office. 

While the Library is primarily for depart- 
mental use, it also serves other government 
departments, provincial departments, the In- 
ternational Labour Office, labour organizations, 
and the public in general. Bibliographies on 
various subjects are compiled by the Library 
and supplied as required. 

The Library contains approximately 50,000 
volumes, many thousand pamphlets, and it 
also receives 150 newspapers and 1,000 
periodicals. All periodicals are analysed, and 
articles om labour and economic subjects 


catalogued for permanent reference. The 
Library catalogue contains some 280,000 
cards. There is also a newspaper clipping 


service maintained by the Library. 

Starting with this issue, a series of biblio- 
graphies on labour and related problems will 
be compiled by the Library and published 
regularly in the Lasour Gazerte. The first of 
the series follows. It consists of a select list 
of references received in the Library of the 
Department of Labour from 1940 to 1944 on 
(1) Absenteeism; and (2) Armed Forces, 
their Civil Employment and Rehabilitation. 


Absenteeism 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


Absenteeism in Australia. (Monthly labor 
review, Washington, April, 1944. p. 740-745.) 

Australia. Department of labour and 
national service. Industrial welfare division. 
How to reduce absenteeism and_ increase 
production, an Australian survey. North 
Melbourne, Victorian railway printing works, 
1943. 66 p. (Bulletin No. 2.) 

New Zealand. Department of scientific and 
industrial research. Industrial psychology divi- 
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25333—9 


-London, H.M.S.0., 1941. 


sion. Industrial absenteeism. Wellington, 
fa ag and Tombs, 1943. 52 p. (Report 
Osh: 


CANADA 


Aircraft industry relations committee. Infor- 
mation digest, Report of the Canadian aircraft 
industry’s first national conference of personnel 
directors. Seigniorv club, June 7 to 9, 1943. 
Toronto, Aircraft industry relations committee, 
1943. 78 p. 

Canada. Department of labour. Absenteeism 
in Canadian war industry. Causes of absence 
—absentee ‘figures for 35 Canadian plants— 
Government action against absenteeism in Great 
Britain—control of absence. Reprinted from 
the Lasour GaAzETTE, Ottawa, J anuary, 1943 


p. 
Canadian founders’ and metal trades’ asso- 


ciation. Absenteeism. (In a letter to foundries 
ae S. J. Frame, Secretary, Toronto, 1942 
3: p. 


McGill university. Absenteeism and labour 
loss, by Gordon Pfeiffer. Montreal, McGill 
university, 1943. 12 p. (McGill course in 
personnel administration, July 21 and 30, 1943.) 
Mimeographed. 

Montagnes, James. Canadian plant halves 
wilful absenteeism. (In “Tested ways to reduce 
absenteeism”—reprint from Factory manage- 
ment and maintenance, New York, October, 
1942-March 1943. p. 13-14.) 

Wagner, L. C. ed. Personnel administration 
and industrial relations, a series of lectures 
presented at the University of Manitoba in 
an evening course sponsored by the Dominion 
Department of labour, edited by L. C. Wagner. 
Winnipeg, University of Manitoba, Department 
of commerce, Industrial relations committee, 
1943. 313 p. Mimeographed. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


British library of information, New York. 
Cause and remedy of time losses in war labor. 
(Bulletins from Britain, New York, April 8, 
1942. p. 4-6.) 

Great Britain. Industrial health research 
board. Absence from work—prevention of 
fatigue. London, H.M.S.0., 1944. 20 p. (Con 
ditions for industrial health and efficiency. 
Pamphlet No. 2.) 

— — Hours of work, lost time and labour 
wastage. London, H.M.S.0., 1942. 26 p. (Emer- 
gency report No: 2.) 

— — Industrial health in war, a summary of 
research findings capable of immediate applica- 
tion in furtherance of the national effort. 
London, H.M.S8.0., 1940. 36 p. (Emergency 
report No. 1.) 

— Ministry of labour and national service. 
The problem of absenteeism. London, 1942. 8 p. 
— Parliament. House of Commons. Select 
committee on national expenditure. Fifteenth 
report session 1940-1941, being the twenty-ninth 
report in the series of reports from the Select 
committees on national expenditure originally 
set up in Session 1939-1940, May 13, 1941. 
10 p. 

— — Highth report session 1942-1943, being 
the sixty-ninth report in the series originally 
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set up in Session 1939-1940. Fuel and power. 
London. H.M.S.O., 1943. 11 p. 

Health and absence statistics. (Industrial 
welfare and personnel management, London, 
July-August, 1943. p. 118-120.) 

Trades union congress. Causes of absenteeism 
in war-time. (Labour, London, June, 1944. 
p. 300-302.) 

Vernon, H. M. Hours of work and their 
influence on health and efficiency. London, 
British association for labour legislation, 1943. 
BASS FOE ae 
— Sickness and accidents amongst munition 
workers. (Industrial welfare and personnel 
management, London, February, 1940. p. 50-54.) 

Wyatt, Stanley. A_ study of absenteeism 
among women, by S. Wyatt, R. Marriott and 
D. EH. R. Hughes. London, H.M.S8.O., 1943. 
Laas 6 (Great Britain. Industrial health 
research board. Emergency report No. 4.) 


UNITED STATES 


Absenteeism: What to do about it. (Business 
week, New York, February 6, 1943. p. 34-45.) 
American management association. Assimi- 


lating women workers; reducing absenteeism. 
New York, American management association, 
1942. 35 p. (dts Production series No. 141.) 
— Worker morale and maximum productivity 
with a section on women workers, by M 
Olander and others. New York, American 
management association, 1943. 40 p. (Personnel 
series No. 67.) 

Automotive council for war production. 
Manpower division. Absenteeism. Detroit, 
Automotive council for war production, 1943. 
6 p. (Manpower reports No. 4.) 

Buchanan, Lucille Jeanette. Controlling 
absenteeism; a record of war plant experience. 
Washington, U.S. Department of labor, Division 
of labor standards, 1943. 57 p. (Special 
bulletin No. 12.) 

Dahl, M. B. The A.B.C. of absenteeism and 
labor turnover. Washington, G.P.O., 1944. 
7 p. (US. Department of labor. Division of 
labor standards. Special bulletin No. 17.) 

Dartnell corporation. Cutting manpower 
losses in industry. New York, Dartnell 
corporation, 1944. 45 p. 

Fox, John B. Absenteeism: management’s 
problem, by John B. Fox and Jerome F. Scott. 
Cambridge, Harvard university, 1943. 28 p. 
(Harvard business research studies, No. 29, 


1943.) 

George S. May business foundation. What 
management can really do to reduce_absen- 
teeism; a comprehensive study. Chicago, 
George §. May business foundation, 1943. 


27 p. (Report No. 144.) 

Girdler, Walter H. Reducing industrial absen- 
teeism. (Metropolitan life insurance company’s 
executives service bulletin, New York, July, 
1943. p. 5-6.) 

Industrial hygiene foundation. More man- 
power through reduction of absences, a panel 
discussion, by R. R. Sayers (and others) 2nd 
edition. Pittsburgh, Industrial hygiene founda- 
tion, 1942. 44 p. 

— Sick absenteeism among a sample of member 
companies of Industrial hygiene foundation, 
1941, by W. M. Gafafer, Pittsburgh. Industrial 


hygiene foundation, 1942. 19 p. 
Jackson, Joseph H. Factors involved in 
absenteeism. (Personnel journal, New York, 


February, 1944. p. 289-295.) 
Kennedy, Eleanor Virginia. 
commercial shipyards. 


Absenteeism in 
Washington, G.P.O., 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


[ JANUARY 


1943. 14 p. (U.S. Bureau of labor statistic: 


Bulletin No. 734.) 

Kossoris, Max D. Studies of the effects of 
long working hours. Washington, G.P.O., 1944 
14 p. (U.S. Bureau of labor statistics. Serial 
No. R. 1653.) 

Kunze, Karl R. Motivation and ‘absenteeism, 
by Karl R. Kunze and Randolph Branner. 
(Personnel journal, New York, June, 1944. 
p. 69-72.) 

Lee, Kendrick. Labor turnover and absen- 
teeism. New York, Editorial research reports, 
ee 13 p. (Vol. 1, 1943. No. 10, March, 8, 
Jf . 


Levenson, Leonard G. Wartime development 


of the aircraft industry. (Monthly labor 
we Washington, November, 1944. p. 909- 
931. 

Liberty mutual insurance company. Indus- 


a review of wartime loss 
prevention information for industrial execu- 
tives. Boston, Liberty mutual insurance com- 
pany, 1943. 7 p. (Subject 1.) 

Metropolitan life insurance company. Con- 

trol of absence, a report prepared for Metro- 
politan group policyholders, prepared by Policy- 
holders service bureau, Group insurance divi- 
sion. Ottawa, Metropolitan life insurance co., 
1942. 14 p. Mimeographed. 
— Policyholders service bureau. Reducing ab- 
senteeism through employee education, prepared 
by Policyholders service bureau, Group insur- 
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service for restoring the handicapped to useful 
employment. Washington, Office of vocational 
rehabilitation, 1944. 7 p. Mimeographed. 

— — Regulations governing the plans and pro- 
gram for vocational rehabilitation pursuant to 
Public law 113, 78th Congress, Ist session, 
approved July 6, 1943. Title 45—Public wel- 
fare, chapter vi. Washington, Office of vocation- 
al rehabilitation, 1943. 17 p. 

— Office of war information. Report on employ- 
ment and training of discharged veterans. Wash- 
ington, Office of war information, 1943. 10 p. 
— Office of war mobilization. Report on war 
and post-war adjustment policies, February 15, 
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1944. Bernard M. Baruch and John M. Hancock. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1944. 108 p. 

— Selective service system. Information con- 
cerning the veterans’ assistance program of the 
Selective service system. Washington, G.P.O., 
1944. 46 p. 

— War manpower commission. Selective place- 
ment for the handicapped training program, 
instructors discussion outlines. Washington, War 
manpower commission, 1943. 228 p. 

— — Bureau of placement. HExpanded service 
to veterans as described in U.S.E.S. manual- 
supplement No. 1 the operation of local employ- 
ment offices revised December 31, 1943. Wash- 
ington, Bureau of placement, 1944. 4 p. (Em- 
ployment office training program.) 
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— — — How to recognize the need for selective 
placement for the handicapped. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1944. 23 p. (Employment office train- 
ing program, Unit thirteen, Instructor’s guide.) 
Vocational rehabilitation of disabled veterans 
of World War II. (Monthly labor review, 
Washington, January, 1944. p. 109-111.) 
Waller, Willard Walter. The veteran comes 
back. New York, Dryden press, 1944. 316 p. 
Williams, Bern. Your post-war job. Where 
and how to find employment after the shooting 
stops. Illustrated by Sam Koltun. New York, 
Bernard and Ellis, 1944. 64 p. 
Wolf, George W. Realism in post-war 
planning. New York, Commerce and industry 
association, 1943. 60 p. Mimeographed. 


Causes and Treatment of Carbon Monoxide Poisoning 


Carbon monoxide poisoning is especially 
prevalent during the winter months, although 
exposures in industry and from industrial 
processes are a source of trouble the year 
round. Dr. C. F. Blackler, in an article in 
the December issue of Industrial Hygiene 
and Industrial Medicine Bulletin, points out 
that “the common sources of carbon monoxide 
poisoning in winter are from furnaces and 
exhaust gases from automobiles.” The smoke 
from a coal fire contains varying amounts of 
carbon monoxide—depending on how free 
the draft is. The greatest danger exists 
when the heating equipment is faulty because 
of ill fitting pipes, worn and corroded parts, 
or where pipes and chimneys are clogged with 
soot and unburned materials. “Too masterful 
checking and banking of fires constitute a 
very real source of danger.” It is pointed 
out that hot air furnaces are most prone to 
give rise to carbon monoxide poisoning and 
sufficient thought is not always given to the 
fact that defective parts “may allow direct 
penetration of coal gas from the burning 
surfaces right into the room”. Attention is 
also drawn to the fact that gas from charcoal 
braziers and from coal and _ coke-burning 
“salamanders” contains considerable quantities 
of carbon monoxide, especially when operated 
without flues. Then too, illuminating gas, 
notably when made by passing steam over 
heated coke, may contain as much as 35 to 
40 per cent of carbon monoxide. A still 
further danger exists this year in that many 
householders must take delivery of grades of 
coal with the combustive qualities of which 
they are not always familiar. The most 
obvious remedy is close attention to the firing 
characteristics. of the fuel used, removal of 
soot or other obstruction from flues and 


chimneys and the prompt stopping of all 
cracks and leaks in the heating or gas-lighting 
systems. 


Dr. Blackler points out that “well over a 
hundred occupations offer exposures in varying 
degrees” to carbon monoxide poisoning. The 
more important of these are: “blasting opera- 
tions, explosions in mines and quarries, in 
steel mills, blast furnaces, in artificial gas 
and coke plants”. A considerable hazard 
also exists in the distillation of coal tar, 
acetylene welding and in the melting and 
pouring of metal in foundries. 


Motorists and truck drivers are also 
frequently exposed to carbon monoxide from 
their motor engines. To avoid this danger, 


’ cars and trucks should be inspected regularly 


for leaky exhaust connections, loose or broken 
floor boards, and defective floor coverings. 
Motors should never be kept running in a 
closed garage, nor should cars or trucks be 
driven with all the windows closed. As carbon 
monoxide gives no warning of its presence, 
drivers should get out of their vehicles and 
into fresh air at the first sign of headache, 
smarting eyes, dizziness, sickness or drowsiness. 


Dr. Blackler provides the following method 
of treating persons affected by carbon 
monoxide poisoning: 

“All treatment begins with the prompt 
removal of the patient from the exposure. 
Artificial respiration should be begun at once 
if breathing has stopped. A mixture of 95 — 
per cent oxygen and five per cent carbon 
dioxide should be obtained as quickly as 
possible and for this purpose it may be 
necessary carefully to remove the patient to 
hospital. The circulation may be helped by 
brisk rubbing.” 
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Accident Prevention in British Columbia 


Formation of Plant Employer-Worker Committees 


Cy December 6, 1944, the British Columbia 

Workmen’s Compensation Board in 
Vancouver issued directions relative to the 
creation and functioning of Accident Preven- 
tion Committees. 

Such a Commititee, consisting of between 
four and twelve members, must be main- 
tained for every operation in which twenty- 
five or more men are employed. Committee 
members must be designated in equal numbers 
by the workmen and by ithe employers, 
the workmen’s representatives being regular 
employees with at least one year’s experience 
in the type of operation over which their 
duties extend. 

It is the duty of the Committee to make 
a thorough inspection of the entire plant at 
least once a month in order to determine 
hazardous conditions, check unsafe practices 
and receive complaints and recommendations. 
It is also required to investigate all serious 
accidents and unsafe conditions and practices 
reported to it, including accidents which might 
have caused serious injury. Regular meet- 
ings are to be held monthly or oftener, for 
the discussion of recent accidents, their causes, 
means of prevention, and inspection and in- 
vestigation reports. Records of investigations, 
inspections, complaints, recommendations and 
minutes of the meetings are to be kept, the 
minutes indicating what action has been !taken 
on previous suggestions and recommendations 
and if no action has been taken regarding a 
recorded accident, the reason is to be given. 
Copies of the records must be sent to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. Committees 
must investigate fire conditions, and examine 


all fire-fighting appliances and lighting arrange- 
ments, reporting all insufficiently lighted places 
to the employers. All machinery, transmis- 
sion stops, cables, blocks, slings, chains, tongs, 
tools, equipment and accident prevention 
devices must be inspected. The Committee 
is to provide facilities in each establishment 
for receiving written complaints and recom- 
mendations. 

In addition tto these duties, Committees in 
logging camps must inspect particularly all 
spar-trees, gin-poles, skid-roads, and general 
working conditions around 'the camps. 

The Board thas also issued a letter to 
employers warning against allowing methods 
of conserving consumer goods to endanger the 
safety of workmen. It is pointed out that 
while the slogan Wear it out; Make tt do; 
Do without; serves a useful purpose in war- 
time, the “Make it do” portion presents diffi- 
culties, and that although it is sometimes 
necessary to use inventive skill to keep the 
wheels of industry turning, and cleverness in 
doing make-shift repairs has a definite place 
in operations carried on in remote areas 
where there are no supply houses and’ repair 
shops, resourcefulness in contriving repairs and 
substitutes may be a lability instead of an 
asset if the safety of the workmen is not kept 
in mind. Ingenuity should be used only if 
the laws governing the action of the contem- 
plated device are observed. 

The letter concludes with a warning against 
allowing pressure in any kind of container to 
exceed a safe limit and requests employers to 
make certain that their workmen never use 
unsafe pressure vessels. 


United States Accident Reduction Drive 


N article, in the “Labour Information 

Bulletin”, for November, 1944, issued 
by the United States Department of Labour, 
shows the progress being made by certain 
American plants in the drive for a 40 per cent 
reduction in accident frequency. 

The article points out that in seeking the 
co-operation of New England war plants, the 
accident reduction goal was tied directly in 
with production and manpower requirements 
of industrial groups in this section. Reports 
received from the participating firms show that 
the record stood at 11,709 injuries among 
624,026 workers during ‘the first half of 1944, 
an average of one injury per 52, workers. 
During the corresponding period of the 
previous year, 13,999 injuries occurred among 


639,258 workers, an average of one injury per 
46 workers. The same group of firms reduced 
their 1943 total by 1,433 during the third 
quarter of 1944, the first three months of the 
drive, achieving a 25 per cent improvement 
over the record for the first six months of 
the year. The total reduction for the first 
nine months of 1944, amounts to 3,780 injuries. 
“Assuming that all of the prevented accidents 
would have produced nothing, more serious 
than temporary disability,” says the report, 
“the resultant saving, on ithe basis of 15 days’ 
lost time per temporary total, would amount 
to some 56,000 days”. 

The Secretary of Labour has promised an 
award to firms attaining a 40 per cent accident 
reduction in their own operations. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


Reference was made in the 
January Lasour GAZETTE 
(p. 2) to the decline in 
strike activity during 1944. 
Working time lost through 
strikes and lockouts during 
1944 was 51-8 per cent less 
than in 1943, according to preliminary: figures. 

In commenting upon the decline in, the time 
lost through work interruptions arising out of 
industrial disputes, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, pointed out that the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
became effective on March 20, 1944, and that 
undoubtedly the administration of the Regula- 
tions through the National and Provincial 
Wartime Labour Relations Boards had had an 
important effect in reducing time lost due to 
industrial disputes. 

The Regulations, the Minister pointed out, 
established an orderly procedure for the settle- 
ment of what had at times been a most con- 
tentious question, namely, the designation: of 
the particular organization which employers 
should recognize as the bargaining agency of 
their employees. 

“Prior to the passage of the Regulations,” 
the Minister said, “the settlement of this ques- 
tion caused considerable industrial unrest 
among employees, to the detriment of Can- 
ada’s war effort. It was with a view to minimiz- 
ing the effect of this problem on industrial 
production that the Regulations were passed.” 

Under the Regulations a National Board and 
a number of Provincial Boards were set up. 


Effect of 
wartime labour 
regulations in 
reducing time 
loss from strikes 


The Provincial Boards were established to deal 
with certain cases which ordinarily would come 
within the jurisdiction of the Province; while 
the National Board deals with industries and 
public utilities ordinarily under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government. (L.G. Feb., 
1944, p. 135.) 

From the passage of the Order in Council 
to December 30, 1944, more than 1,800 applica- 
tions for the certification of bargaining repre- 
sentatives have been dealt with by the Na- 
tional and Provincial Boards and bargaining 
representatives had been certified in 85 of these 
cases by the National Board, and 1,046 certi- 
ficates had been issued by Provincial Boards. 
A further 357 cases were still pending before 
the Boards at the end of the year. 


At the recent session in 
London of the International 
Labour Organization com- 
mittee on constitutional 
questions the Canadian 
Government representative, 
Mr. Paul Martin, K.C., M.P., was elected to 
preside as chairman. 

The committee’s principal function was to 
study the relationship of the I.L.O. to other 
international bodies (such as U.N.R.R.A.) and 
the place of the I.L.0. in a general inter- 
national organization such as was planned at 
the Dumbarton Oaks conference last summer 
(L.G., Dec., 1944, p. 1463). 

Last May Mr. Martin was chairman of the 
Employment Committee at the Philadelphia 
Conference of the I.L.0O. 


Paul Martin 
committee 
chairman of 
I.L.O. meeting 
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The table below shows the had taken place in the corresponding period of 
Employment latest statistics available 1943. It was lower however than at Decem- 
and industrial reflecting industrial condi- ber 1, 1948. Although the upward trend is 
statistics tions in Canada. contra-seasonal according to pre-war exper- 


ience, it conforms with the movement which 
has occurred at the beginning of December in 
1941, 1942 and 1943. The index was 183-8 in 


At the beginning of Decem- 
ber, industrial employment showed further 
increase to 185-7, exceeding the gain which 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official statistics except where noted) 
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1945 1944 1944 1943 
January December November January December November 
Employment Index............. OO eer ae AAS ee 185-7 183-8 185-7 190-5 188-7 
Unemployment percentage (trade 4 
union members).............++- (?) (HBG) SR Semin vil pinaom Dok ate 0-8 0-6 0-3 
Unemployment Insurance claims...|.............. 13,770} ° 11,798 6, 562 6, 562 2,896 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
DANTOMSGY cuelss epic dag ste eee ties (Ol seae cones dood Pacer on qaoceer 151-0 140-4 153-4 152-0 
Per capita weekly earnings....... Bh Dea re Serer 32-19 32-29 29-67 31-61 31-50 
Prices, Wholesale Index......... (1) 102-8 102-5 102-4 102-5 102-5 102-4 
Cost of Living Index............ (4) 118-6 118-5 118-9 119-0 119-2 119-4 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... (oan Seer ae 237-8 190-6 133-2 220-5 174-1 
Retail sales adjusted index.. (5) ) By Nee Pee ae 173-1 181-9 167-0 169-0 165-0 
Wholesale sales. .o.8 eke. (Ones Seis cerns 171-5 195-3 156-7 164-1 172-2 
Common stocks index............ % ii 88-8 86-6 86-0 81-5 80-5 79-6 
Preferred stocks index............ (6) RR 129-8 128-8 118-2 115-8 115-3 
Bond yields, Dominion index.... (4)|f 96-7 96-9 97-0 97-3 97-3 97-3 
Physical Volume of Business | 
Indexes cope 2 (5) 233-0 227 °9 247-0 248-8 242-9 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... 256-0 255-4 275-4 282-0 282-5 
Mineral Production.......... 189-3 191-7 249-7 244-8 292-3 
Manufacturing............... 283-7 284-7 303-5 308-4 306-9 
Construction scenes s chisiess 3 122-6 92°7 69-6 107-6 70-4 
Electric power............-0. 144-7 148-5 156-3 153-5 149-4 
DISTRIBUTION.........00e000005 185-5 171-1 188-0 180-3 158-7 
Carloadings), .c.6..5nuiens cures (OS erpeeiore S| Sievers nin tiaie ett 142-3 154-7 153-2 138-8 
Tonsicarrieds freight post woe. GG) streets iat opots ets |/s olla tar ole a)0 olay aleve 164-4 200-5 196-1 164-5 
Trade, external, excluding gold... 397,366 373| 459,089,601 372,358,627| 442,835,828] 453,723,018 
Imports, excluding gold.......... $ 127,216, 563 141,616, 864 126,368,990 134, 872,074 160,310 824 
Exports, excluding gold.......... Sala ee. 266,879,442) 312,490,949 242, 011 434) 302,571,724 289,912,212 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNUB ree OE ae eee oar aie cee ohn er eaaie erst oka teeing aN 5, 063,008,959] 6,671, 201,083] 4,512,473,921| 4,850,427,912) 5,913,477,221 
Bank notes in circulation...... (6) 6 i coerce eee. oe 902,600 000} 913,500,000 793,700,000} 760,800,000) 767,300,000 
Bank deposits in savings......... $ |.....seeeeeee- 2, 499" 963,053] 2,343,141,318]] 2,026,213,155) 1,947,774 749] 1,882, 539,587 
eis loans, commercial, etc..... $ |...........08. 1, 182, 187,565} 1,231,088,0388}|} 1,037,238,934] 1,103,715,772} 1,201,230, 243 
way— 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
CATS sks hice rea ameineone (7) 215, 440 275,405 303,082 268,818 238, 822 293, 894 
Canadian National Railways 
ODETALINE TEVENUCSecnces noel) Otis selseeitie ele -ilin\ #6 ev lnc.e slp eis 32, 809, 000 28,901,300 34,345,000 32,978,500 
operating expenses........... Se ERROR REC ES), Lt ANSE UL. 28, 378, 543 24, 898, 263 27,530, 080 26, 854, 976 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
trate CATMINGS ccc ke wide eiesae aretenisce os 25,592,166 27,165,196 23, 935, 636 27, 282, 828 27,461,492 
Canadian Pacific Railway j 
operating expenses, all lines.. $ |.............. 20,842,231 21,135,118 21,097,122 22,265,179 21,870,852 
Steam railways, freight in 
HOM=TNTLES Veen rctons crete ee eas eral Sicasee MPM vesersl| od. eis eve svace oherahe 5,597, 194,000]) 5,083,342,000].............. 5, 868, 132,000 
Building permits; 5. ds. 8 aess a eal dee eee 7,810,386 9,056,141 4,716,036 6,381,375 6,459,327 
Contracts awarded............ (8) ; 11, 721,900 12,730,000 18,901, 600 8,782, 400 26, 122,600 14, 146, 500 
Mineral Production— 
Bigiron yy evi sc. ek oot eat TONS | Pst ee ort 139,152 146,972 132,128 137, 256 142,249 
Steel ingots and castings...... tONS| fica ene ic: 243, 482 268, 923 242,186 227, 822 259, 444 
Merro-alloys. ss senscecs cece oe CONS] +0 ck cere ee 12,391 15, 280 16,495 17,038 16,169 
Cold tiesasenss. « SOc OUNCES eee ei re etter ors | ieseldis vcerove ate anaial] ohare eee ateeae 1,620, 669 262,995 267,797 
Ofer) Eger RS meee aah ee LOU] Isto n.d din oc oral Gee nae. 1,637,863 257,793 1,609,349 1,454,309 
ICOPDET st bine See tarot eels pounds | eo aren, Gly O8 | Shae As OM arene ae sue. ate 49,657,556 47, 740, 227 47, 505, 267 
INiekeleey anc Lace Reuten asec: POUN GS) Bae t ears | Sie yatta rs ior acta Re emcee araee 23,545,474 24,003,550 23,175, 838 
OAC irt hay se alicta cases eke POUNS | eee ieee erste le oldies ig dutias 0s ee Neel arene eae ace ches 32, 7 10, 839 31,533,792 34, 635, 657 
ZANE ce CRRA: etnies DOUDGS | eee ed a NIe cin ore clematis mem erereeneraiee 47,509, 864 51; 595, 307 46,989,693 
Timber scaled in British 
Columbian tines seras eee babitaecucn ce eters. 229,094,818} 270,825,205 172,575,901} 324,358,681} 272,138,219 
Flour production...........--- Dblss| Ti chee eee: 2,029,530 2,306, 607 2,041,193 2,173,433 2,173,831 
Footwear production........... PARTS] See real oblak «certs poeta 3, 130,972 2,699,677 2,704, 543 2,925, 780 
Output of central electric 
BtAbioNS... 15. Lis. Hess eines keewihal eee eee. 3,356, 102,000) 3,439, yi 000}} 3,528,908,000} 3,559, 509,000) 3,460, 737, 000 
Sales of insurance................ Sl Pe ets Se ese eos loco 52,349, 000 56,259,000 51,258,000 53, 207, 000 
Newsprint production........... TONS | ees 244,970 356° 762 242,669 249, 690 256,340 





* Many of the figures in this ie with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Sock issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


ft Week ended January 25, 1945. 

(1) Base, 1926=100. 

1939=100. 
peers month. 

uilding Review. 


(5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. 
(7) Figures for four weeks ended January 27, 1945, and corresponding previous periods. 


(2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 


.@) Base, June, 1941=100. 


(4) Base, 1935- 


(8) Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the 


(8) Maclean’s 
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the preceding month, and 190-5 at December 1, 
1943. The average of the indexes of employ- 
ment for the twelve months of 1944 is lower 
than ‘the average for 1943, although higher 
than for the other years of the war. ‘The 
15,018 establishments reporting to the Bureau 
showed a total working force of 1,887,752 which 
was 1-1 per cent greater than at November 1. 
The total weekly wages and salaries paid to 
these employees increased from the previous 
month by 0:8 per cent to $60,770,994 at 
December 1. Per capita weekly earnings 
declined from $32.29 at November 1 to $32.19 
at the date under review. 

The greatest advances in employment at 
the beginning of December, as compared with 
the. previous month, occurred in logging and 
in trade. There were smaller but important 
gains in mining and transportation. Activity 
in manufacturing showed a seasonal decrease 
in the first December contraction recorded 
since the outbreak of hostilities. There was 
a contra-seasonal upward trend in transporta- 
tion which took place in local and steam rail- 
way transportation, while the shipping and 
stevedoring division was slacker. The seasonal 
curtailment in construction and maintenance 
was decidedly below average. 

The index of the physical volume of busi- 
ness increased from 227-9 at November to 
233 at December. Productive operations were 
greater in 1944 than in any other year; 
the index averaged 236-8 as compared to 
235-9 in 1943. Mineral production, manufac- 
turing and electric power production averaged 
lower in December while the indexes for the 
distribution of commodities and for construc- 
tion experienced increases. 


With the passage last De- 
Wages Control cember of an amendment 
Order amended to the Wartime Salaries 

Order (L.G., Jan., 1945, p. 4) 
which among other things excluded all persons 
earning less than $250 per month from the 
operations of the Salaries Order, a correspond- 
ing amendment became necessary in the War- 
time Wages Control Order. 

Such an amendment has been made by Order 
im Council P.C. 655 of January 30, which brings 
all employees earning less than Eee per month 
under the Wages Order. 

Previously all persons earning less than $195 
per month came under the Wages Order, and 
persons earning between $195 and $250 per 
month came under one order or the other 
depending on whether or not they were above 
the rank of foreman or comparable rank. 

Inasmuch as the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943, had directed all employers to in- 
eorporate the cost-of-living bonus into basic 
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wage rates and the Wartime Salaries Order as 
amended had only authorized such action, it 
was also found necessary to direct that em- 
ployers of those employees now being brought 
within the provisions of the Wages Order in- 
corporate the cost-of-living bonus, if such 
action had not already been taken. Accord- 
ingly Order in Council P.C. 655 has undertaken 
to direct such employers to incorporate, in any 
payroll, period commencing on or after March 
15, 1945, the ‘cost-of-living bonus being paid on 
the last payroll period ending on or before 
December 1, 1944. » 


The Royal Commission on 


Royal Coal, having conducted 
Commission hearings in the Maritimes 
on Coal during January and Feb- 


continues hearings ruary, planned to continue 

| its inquiry in Ottawa com- 
mencing on February 26. The Commission 
will then proceed to the Pacific Coast to 
commence sittings on the 26th of March. 

This itinerary is based on the decision to 
study questions of production prior to study- 
ing questions of distribution and related 
matters. 

During January the Commission heard briefs 
from the Dominion Steel and Coal Corpora- 
tion; the Independent Coal Operators’ Asso- 


ciations;. various municipal and citizens’ 
groups; and the Northside Credit Union 
Chapter. 

The United Mine Workers, District 26, 


which had prepared a brief, decided to pre- 
pare a new brief to be presented to the 
Commission at a later time, probably in 
Sydney, when Dosco will be presenting further 
information requested by the Commission. 


A recent Order in Council 
gives authority to the De- 
partment of Labour, with 
the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, 
to establish wage rates to be paid to ex-mem- 
bers of the Forces who are placed with em- 
ployers for training in industry after discharge. 
The Order in Council, announced by the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, was 
passed on the joint recommendation of the 
Ministers of Labour and Veterans Affairs. 

The training referred to is given through the 
Department of Labour under the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, and while the 
Dominion Government meets most of the cost 
of training discharged persons, the actual train- 
ing is carried on in co-operation with the 
Provincial Governments. 

The Order defines a “trainee” for its pur- 
poses as “a former member of His Majesty’s 


Wage rates 
for trainees 
in industry 
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Canadian Forces or former member of any of 
His Majesty’s Forces who was, at the time of 
enlistment, domiciled in. Canada or any other 
persons with respect to whom authority for 
the granting of vocational training is or may 
be vested in the Minister of Veterans Affairs, 
if such former member or other persons are 
approved for such training by such Minister.” 

It is provided that the schedule of compen- 
sation established under the Order as payable 
to the trainee during his period of training 
shall be made up of two separate amounts: 
one amount is to be payable by the employer 
to the trainee, and the second amount is to 
be payable as a grant from the Department 
of Veterans Affairs, but this amount is not to 
exceed the sum which may be paid to the 
veteran under the Post Discharge Re-Estab- 
lishment Order. 

One effect of the new regulation is that the 
Department of Labour may establish schedules 
of rates for trainees without its being necessary 
for the employer to apply to a War Labour 
Board for the fixing of rates. When fixing the 
rates the Department will also have to deter- 


mine the length of the training period, based . 


on the nature and extent of the skill to be 
acquired, and on previous experience and train- 
ing. Also, the total sum payable to the trainee 
—that is, by both employer and by the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs—is to be fixed at 
approximately 80 per cent of the wage ordin- 
arily payable by an employer for the occupa- 
tional classification in which the person is being 
trained. 

Employers or employees, when making con- 
tributions under Unemployment Insurance, 
Workmen’s Compensation or other similar 
legislation, are required to regard as the wage 
rate for contribution purposes the total sum 
paid to the trainee—that is, both the amount 
paid by the employer and the amount paid by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

In commenting upon the fixing of training 
compensation by the Labour Department, the 
Minister of Labour said: “It will be the object 
of the Department to relate the portion of 
compensation payable by the employer, to the 
value received by the employer from the 
trainee’s services at various stages during the 
course of the training. Thus, as the trainee 
improves his value, but continues at training, 
rates will be adjusted so that the employer 
will pay more and the Department of Veterans 
Affairs will pay less.” 

A more detailed summary of the provisions 
of this Order (P.C. 9597) appears in the Labour 
Law section of this issue. 
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The Dominion Bureau of 


Fractional Statistics cost-of-living in- 
advance in dex advanced from 118-5 
cost-of-living for December 1, 1944 to 
index 118-6 for January 2, 1945. 


Increases in the fuel and 
light, clothing and miscellaneous groups out- 
weighed fractional decreases for foods and 
home furnishings and services. 

The fuel and light. index advanced from 
108-1 to 109-1; rebates in electricity bills 
made a year ago were spread over the past 
year, since in effect they represented a return 
to the customer covering an annual period. 
This change, therefore, reflects a return to an 
index level ,based upon normal rates and not 
an increase in rates. The clothing index 
moved up from 121:°6 to 121-8 on scattered 
price changes affecting men’s wear, women’s 
wear and piece goods. An advance in the 
miscellaneous items index from 108-9 to 109-2 
was due mostly to higher hospital rates. The 
food index fell from 130-3 to 130-2 as lower 
prices for eggs overbalanced increases for 
vegetables and fruits. Home furnishings and 
services declined fractionally from 118-4 to 
118°3. 


After adjustment to the base August, 1939, 
as 100 the index was 117°7 at January 2. The 
wartime increase has been 17-7 per cent. 


A three-day conference of 


Conference the Industrial Production 
of Industrial Co-operation Board was 
Production held in Ottawa during Jan- 
Co-operation uary, with members of the 
Board Board, the Advisory Com- 

mittee and Fieldmen in 
attendance. 


Matters relating to the progress made to 
date in the formation of labour-management 
production committees in various industries 
were considered. A round table discussion 
followed as to further ways and means of 
bringing to the attention of employer and em- 
ployee groups the benefits of these commit- 
tees in operation. 

Arthur MacNamara, Director of National 
Selective Service, congratulated the officers of 
the Board and the field men on their efforts to 
date in establishing about 300 joint labour- 
management committees in various industries. 
“This form of co-operation between labour 
and management has resulted in a fuller © 
understanding and a _ pooling. of their 
resources”, he said. 

The following Fieldmen of the Board 
attended the conference sessions: -E. A. 
Collom and §. J. Walton, Toronto; C. J. 
Richardson and C. A. Baby, Hamilton; H. A. 
Spence and Albert Elson, Windsor; O. L. 
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Lussier and R. J. Zanettin, Montreal; A. S. 
Farrell, Amherst, N.S.; and Allan MacDonald, 
Glace Bay, NS. 

‘' H. R. Pettigrove, Fredericton, and H. S. 
Johnstone, Winnipeg, of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch, Department of Labour were 
also present. 

Other representatives who attended the ses- 
sions included D. B. Chant, Adviser to the 
Board; Willis George of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association; J. Clark Reilly of the 
Canadian Construction Association; A. Hem- 
ming of the Trades and Labour Congress; 
and Messrs. H. Ross Rutherford and J. Marlyn 
of the Department of Labour; Harry Car- 
michael, Co-ordinator of Production, Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply; R. J. Tallon, 
Commissioner of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; O. C. Elliott, Chief Welfare 
Officer of the Department of Veterans Affairs; 
T. R. Walsh, Chief Enforcement Officer of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission; 
D. B. Chant, Adviser to the Board; V. C. 
Phelan, Director of Information, Department 
of Labour; R. W. Crumb, Supervisor of Field 
Staff; J. McCullough of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch, Department of Labour. 


Paul Goulet, Associate Director of National 


Selective Service and a Board member acted 
as Chairman for most of the Conference 
sessions, and H. Carl Goldenberg, Director 
General of Economics, Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, and Chairman of the Indus- 
trial Production Co-operation Board, presided 
over the concluding meeting. M. M. Mac- 
lean, Director of Industrial Relations of the 
Labour Department and a member of the 
Board was unable to attend the sessions. 
Arrangements for the conference were under 
the supervision of H. Ross Rutherford, the 
Board’s Executive Secretary. 


Employers who intend to 
engage an engineer or other 
technical person discharged 
from a branch of the 
Armed Forces must first 
obtain a permit from the 
Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel, it 
was announced recently by H. W. Lea, Associ- 
ate Director of National Selective Service, 
who is in charge of the Bureau. . 

National Selective Service Regulations de- 
fine a technical person as “one who is a 
graduate of a recognized university in any 
branch of engineering or pure science, or is 
a member of a professional engineering or 
scientific body.” 

Technical personnel who have not previously 
registered with the Bureau, must do so follow- 
ing discharge from the Forces before the regu- 


Placement of 
technical 
employees 
after discharge 
from Forces. 
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lations permit them to seek employment. 
Having registered, however, the applicant for 
a position as a technical person does not 
require a permit to seek work, although as 
already pointed out, the employer must have 
a permit before he can engage such an 
applicant. 


The Bureau is actively engaged in a pro- 
gram to assist in the placement of engineers 
and science workers who have been discharged 
from the Forces. Applicants may apply either 
at the head office of the Bureau in Ottawa, or 
at any of the branch offices which are located 
at Halifax, Quebec City, Montreal, Kingston, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


The National War Labour 


Policy of Board in a recent case 
N.W.L.B. on made an expression of 
two weeks’ policy on the subject of 


vacations with pay of more 
than a week’s. duration 
(see Reasons for Decision, Modern Press 
Limited, p. 146). 

The Board stated that on the whole its 
policy had been to adhere to the general pat- 
tern of its Decision Bulletin No. 17 which 
limits vacations with pay to one-half day for 
each 25 days worked, or six days a year (L.G., 
1943, p. 1636). “However,” it continued, “in 
certain cases where employer and employee 
were in agreement upon a modification which 
was shown to have been an established con- 
dition in a certain industry in a certain area, 
certain departures from the plan outlined in 
DB. 17 have been authorized.” The Board 
pointed out that two weeks’ vacation have 
been authorized in a few cases (L.G., 1943, 
pp. 1351, 1492; 1944, p. 840) “but always sub- 
ject to a continuous service requirement of 
at least 5 years.” 


vacation with pay 


Business Week, in its issue 
of January 6, reported that 
the United States is calling 
on Canada to supplement 
United States output of 
ammunition for American 
troops in Europe. 


Canadian plants 
make munitions 
for United 
States 


Canadian war plants are described as avail- 
able because they are well ahead on British 
ammunition orders. It is estimated that about 
two-thirds of the 12,000 or more workers re- 
quired for the United States contracts will shift 
directly from ammunition production for 
Britain. It is stated that two large govern- 
ment-owned brass-rolling plants in Ontario and 
Quebec will operate at capacity, and it is 
possible that some other plants will require 
small additions involving new construction. 
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A strike for increased wage 
Strike of rates by street railway work- 
street railway ers in Vancouver Victoria, 
workers on and New Westminster, B.C., 


which tied up transportation 
on street railway and motor 
bus routes for ten days, was terminated on 
January 19. An account of this strike, its 
background and the terms of the settlement, 
is contained in the article Conciliation Work 
of the Industrial Relations Branch on page 175 
of this issue. 


Pacific coast 


Canadian Indians played an 
important part in the har- 
vesting of the 1944 prairie 
grain crop, it was disclosed 
recently by A. MacNamara, 
Director of National Selective Service. 

In the province of Saskatchewan, more than 
3,000 men from local reserves volunteered to 
help with the harvesting when their own farm 
operations were completed. Officials of the 
Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of 
Mines anud Resources stated: 

“.. it is safe to say that every Indian 
available in the province was out threshing 
. if it had not been for the Indians (in 
some areas) the threshing would probably 
have had to be finished in the spring... .” 


Canadian Indians 
relieve farm 
labour shortage 


In Manitoba, many of the Indians live north 
of the grain growing districts, and it was neces- 
sary to send a special agent to the reserves 
north of Lake Winnipeg to recruit harvest 
help. 

In August, 603 Indians were brought south 
to help with the grain harvest. Total time 
worked by the volunteers came to 12,024 days 
—an average of 20:6 days per man—for which 
they received a total of $48,000 in wages. 


A proclamation has been 
issued bringing into force 
the Trade Union Act passed 
by the Legislature of Saskat- 
chewan at its special session 
last fall (L.G., Dec., 1944 
p. 1542) and providing for compulsory collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The members of the Labour Relations Board 
which will administer the Act have been ap- 
pointed. They include two representatives 
each of employers, employees and the general 
public, and a chairman, Mr. W. K. Bryden, 
adviser to the Saskatchewan Minister of 
Labour. 

The Board has power to make orders deter- 
mining the union representing the majority of 
employees in any firm, requiring employers to 
bargain collectively with such a union, direct- 
ing reinstatement of workers discharged con- 
trary to the provisions of the Act, requiring 
the dis-establishment of company unions, and 


Saskatchewan 
Trade Union 
Act brought 


into force 
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ordering any person to refrain from unfair 
labour practices as defined in the Act. Check- 
off of membership dues is compulsory if re- 
quested by the union and the employees. A 
maintenance-of-membership clause is_ also 
compulsory in an agreement if the union re- 
quests it. 

In a case of doubt as to which union’ repre- 
sents the majority of employees the Board may 
order a vote, and must do so on request of a 
union having a membership of 25 per cent or 
more of the employees of a plant. If votes are 
cast by a majority of those eligible to vote, 4 
majority of those voting determines the bar- 
gaining agency. 

The Act applies only to industries under pro- 
vincial jurisdiction and does not apply to war 
industries or others coming under Dominion 
jurisdiction. 

On January 25, in the 


Ontario Court Police Appeal Court, Tor- 


holds child onto, Judge Ian Macdonell 
may not be dismissed, with costs, an 
employed in appeal by Olympia Re- 
bowling alley creation Club, Litd., and 


George Ivals against the 
conviction and a fine of $20 for violating the 
Factory Shop and Office Building Act by 
employing a child in a bowling alley. For the 
appellant it was argued that the Act had 
been amended by the addition of the words 
“and shall include bowling alleys, poolrooms 
and. billiard parlours”, but that it was in- 
tended to cover places where goods and ser- 
vices were sold and that it could not apply 
to bowling alleys since neither goods nor 
services were sold by the appellant Company. 
The Court held, however, that “it is a fair 
assumption that it was the intention of the 
Legislature to prevent the employment of 
children in bowling alleys when it added the 
amendment to the Act.” He had no alterna- 
tive but to dismiss the appeal. It is reported 
that some 50 similar actions are pending. 


A recent article in the 
Montreal Gazette describes 
a practice under which 
pupils at Westmount Junior 
High School have the op- 
portunity, as part of the 
school’s vocational guidance 
program, of observing vari- 
ous types of occupations in which they are 
interested. 

Groups of pupils visited banks, offices, 
manufacturing concerns, hospitals, a broad- 
casting studio, a university science laboratory, 
the Montreal Court House, and other places. 
They were able to ask questions and to have 
a first-hand view of occupations, to help 
them eventually make their own choice of 
a life work. 


Vocational 
guidance program 
allows pupils to 
observe various 
types of 
occupations 
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The resignation of W. H. 
Browne from membership 
on the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) 
has been accepted by Mr. 
Justice G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Browne had been a member of the 
Board since its establishment in April, 1944, 
being one of the members selected as repre- 
senting the viewpoint of employers. 

Mr. Justice O’Connor, in commenting upon 
the resignation, expressed his regret, and said 
that Mr. Browne had made a genuine con- 
tribution in the work of organizing the Board 
and in its functioning to date. 


A bill to establish a na- 
tional wage structure has 
been introduced in the 
British House of Commons 
by Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin, 
Minister of Labour and National Service. 
Known as the Wages Councils Bill, the 
measure is designed to abolish “sweated in- 
dustries’? and to ensure that every worker 
will receive a reasonable standard of remun- 
eration, by establishing where necessary 
Wages Councils with power to recommend 
the fixing of “statutory minimum remunera- 
tion.” Im industries where unions and em- 
ployers voluntarily agree on adequate stand- 
ards, and a Council is not necessary, the bill 
will give their agreement the force of law 
over a five-year period. 

The Minister of Labour and National Ser- 
vice will have power to make an Order estab- 
lishing a Wages Council either— 


(a) where no adequate machinery exists 
for the effective regulation of workers’ 
wages and wages are inadequate; or 

(b) where voluntary machinery exists, but 
is not and cannot be made adequate, or 
is likely to cease to exist, and as a 
result a reasonable standard of remun- 
eration is not being or will not be 
maintained. 


Resignation of 
W.H. Browne 
from Wartime 
Labour Relations 
Board 


National 
wage structure 
in Great Britain 


An application for the establishment of a 
Wages Council may be made to the Minister 
either by a Joint Industrial Council or similar 
body, or jointly by organizations of em- 
ployers and trade unions. 

Alternatively the Minister may himself 
decide that a Wages Council is desirable. 
-In either case, the procedure will be that 
the matter be referred to a commission of 
inquiry, composed of employers, workers and 
independent persons. Such a commission 
may report that voluntary machinery under 
(b) is adequate or can be made so, in which 
case a Council will not be set up. Otherwise 
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the commission may recommend the estab- 
lishment of a Wages Council, whereupon the 
Minister will issue the necessary Order. 

Before issuing an Order establishing a 
Council, the Minister must publish notice of 
his intention, and consider any objections 
that may be raised. If objections are sub- 
stantial he must either amend the draft Order, 
or refer the objections to a commission of in- 
quiry, unless they are objections which have 
already been considered. 

Wages Councils will consist of independent 
persons and representatives of employers and 
workers. A Council may recommend the 
fixing of “statutory minimum remuneration,” 
and will also be able to recommend annual 
vacations with pay beyond one week. 

A Wages Council must publish its pro- 
posals, and consider any objections that may 
be raised. ‘The Minister will then make a 
Wages Regulation Order in the terms of the 
Wages Council’s proposals, although he has 
the right alternatively to refer it back to the 
Council for reconsideration. 

Provision’ is made for the enforcement of 
Wages Regulation Orders. 

The Bill provides for the appointment of a 
Central Co-ordinating Committee where co- 
ordination of the work of two or more Coun- 
cils seems desirable. 

Part of the Bill is designed to give support 
in the transition period to joint voluntary 
machinery. It provides that for a period of 


_ five years employers will be under obligation 


to observe terms and conditions of employ- 
ment not less favourable than those estab- 
lished in the trade or industry in the district 
by virtue of agreements between employers’ 
organizations and trade unions representative 
of substantial proportions of employers and 
workers engaged in the trade or industry in 
the district concerned. This will continue 
with minor modifications the wartime pro- 
visions of Part III of the Conditions of 
Employment and National Arbitration Order, 
1940, and will come into operation when the 
Part of that Order ceases to have effect. The 
obligation will not, however, apply to a 
worker during any period during which his 
remuneration is fixed by a Wages Council or 
by other Boards. 


Reference was made in the 

Fine imposed November issue of the 
by union on Lasour Gazette (p. 1304) 
“wildeat” strikers to the action of the Presi- 
deducted dent of the United Rubber 
from wages ° Workers of America (CIO) 
, in imposing fines of $12.50 

each on union workers in Detroit who had 
failed to return to work after he had ordered 
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them to end a “wildcat” strike. The strike, 
which had held up production for three days, 
had not been authorized by the union, and 
was in violation of the union’s “no-strike” 
pledge. 

When 572 of approximately 800 union mem- 
bers affected failed to pay the fine, the union 
informed the company that these employees 
were automatically expelled from the union; 
and asked what action the company would 
take under the maintenance-of-membership 
clause of the contract. 


The company thereupon applied to the 
National War Labour Board which had 
directed adoption of the maintenance-of- 
membership clause in 1943. The company 
pointed out that in view of the emergency 
demands of the Armed Forces for tire produc- 
tion and in view of the manpower shortage 
it was impractical to discharge 572 employees 
in accordance with the maintenance-of- 
membership clause. 


On January 16 the Board issued an order 
directing the company to deduct the amount 
of the fine from the wages of the employees 
who had failed to pay. The company was 
further directed to deduct the fee required 
under the union’s constitution to restore the 
workers to the membership status they occu- 
pied before the fine was imposed. 


The Board stated that it was taking this 
action because of “the urgent need for tire 
production as well as the necessity for rein- 
forcing to the fullest extent the contractual 
agreement of the parties and the no-strike 
pledge.” 

It added: “The Board expects the Com- 
pany and the union to take prompt and vigor- 
ous disciplinary measures against those em- 
ployees who are responsible in the event there 
is any further interruption of war production.” 


It was asserted in Business 


Management— Week of January 20, that 
labour court the absentee record of an 
in U.S.A. important shipbuilding 
reduces plant in Alabama, which 
absenteeism was reported the country’s 


| worst a year ago, is now 
one of the lowest in the Gulf region. This 
has been brought about by a labour-manage- 
ment court conducted by the Maritime Com- 
mission with the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers. The court, set up 
by the company’s labour-management com- 
mittee, with three representatives from the 
company and three from the union, discharges, 
penalizes, exonerates and places on probation 
the workers accused of absenteeism. Both the 
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management and the union support the court’s 
orders and accept its recommendations for 
correction of conditions regarded as factors in 
group absenteeism. Extension of the plan to 
the New Orleans area is under consideration, 
it is stated. 


According to a_ recent 
article in the New York 
Times, the University of 
Chicago has established an 
Industrial Relations Centre 
as @ means of providing 
university-wide service in 
industrial relations for management, execu- 
tives, union leaders, government officials, 


University of 
Chicago gives 
special training 
in industrial 
relations 


.faculty members and students. 


The centre brings together and expands the 
work touching on industrial relations which 
has been carried on in several of the depart- 
ments of the university. It will cover four 
major activities: (1) the direction of an 
instruction program designed to meet the par- 
ticular requirements of executives in com- 
panies, unions and government agencies, who 
want broader training in the field of industrial 
relations; (2) the development and mainten- 
ance of a specialized industrial relations lib- 
rary and reference service; (3) the encourage- 
ment and integration of individual and co- 
operative research; and (4) dissemination of 
research findings. 


The instruction program will include weekly 
seminars and conferences and institutes. The 
conferences and institutes, which, it is stated, 
will be planned with advisory groups outside 
the university, include one each for manage- 
ment and labour on policies and procedures 
of re-employment and retraining of veterans 
and industrial workers. 


German workers will be 
allowed to form democratic 
trade unions “when circum- 
stances permit,” a proclama- 
tion issued in the name of 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower has announced. 


According to the proclamation, which was 
broadcast to Germany by Allied transmitters, 
the Nazi-controlled Labour Front will be dis- 
solved, and “all forms of free economic asso- 
ciation and combination among workers will 
be permitted, provided that they do not 
assume any political or militaristic com- 
plexion.” ‘The trade unions will be permitted 
to bargain collectively with employers, but 
“strikes threatening security, directly or 
indirectly, will be prohibited” and “so will 
lockouts.” 


Trade unions 
planned 
for Germany 


Reinstatement 





Regulations Under Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act 
Right of Veteran to Return to Former Job after Discharge 


Ie een ae reinforcing the Reinstate- 
ment in Civil Employment Act under 
which members of the Armed Services are 
entitled to return to their former employment 
after discharge, were passed on January 11. 

The Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act, introduced into the House of Commons 
in 1942 by Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
ister of Labour, is administered under the 
direction of the Minister of Labour, through 
the field offices of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. Group Captain Byron F. 
Wood, Associate Director of National 
Selective Service and Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, who is the co-ordination 
officer within the Labour Department in 
relation to departmental activities on reha- 
bilitation, has general supervision over the 
administration of the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act. 

“The general intention of the Regulations, 
passed under authority of the War Measures 
Act and the Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act itself”, stated the Minister, “is to 
assist in carrying out the general purposes of 
the Reinstatement Act, namely, that any man 
or woman who has left, or leaves employment 
after three months on the job to join the 
Forces, may have the right to return to their 
former job within the time limit under the 
Act, wherever it is at all feasible for an 
employer to take his employee back. The 
Reinstatement Act, read together with the 
present Regulations, we hope will cover many 
of the foreseeable contingencies, so that rein- 
statement in employment for former members 
of the Forces will be a reality in all but the 
cases where employment has actually ceased 
to exist.” 

Summary of Regulations 


The main points in the new Regulations may 

be summarized as follows:— 

(a) A man who is called up for Army train- 
ing, and who thereupon leaves his 
employment, but is later rejected by 
the Army, must now be treated as 
though he had had service with the 
Forces: in other words, he may claim 
reinstatement in his former job, subject 
to the usual conditions in the Act. 


(Sec. 3.) 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


In the case of a person who immediately 
after discharge is delayed in returning 
to his or her former employment by 
reason of hospitalization or physical 
incapacity, any period of hospital treat- 
ment or incapacity may be counted as 
continuity of service for seniority, pen- 
sion, and so forth, in the same way as 
is the period in the Armed Forces under 
the Act. (Sec. 4.) 

Where National Selective Service directs 
a man on discharge from the Forces to 
employment other than his regular job, 
the man will still be entitled to claim 
reinstatement in his pre-enlistment occu- 
pation after the termination of the work 
to which he has been directed. (Sec. 5.) 


Where an employer’s business is carried 
on in more than one establishment, and 


where an employee cannot reasonably 


be reinstated in the particular establish- 
ment in which he was last employed, 
the employer is required to reinstate 
the applicant in one of his other estab- 
lishments if it be reasonably practi- 
cable to do so, and if it has been the 
practice of the employer to transfer 
employees of the type of the applicant 
from one establishment to another. 
(Sec. 6.) 


A person discharged from the Forces in 


_ Canada is allowed three months under 


(f) Officers, 


the Act in which to claim his former 
employment—or four months if dis- 
charged overseas. The Regulations 
guarantee the applicant this interval 
between discharge and _ reinstatement, 
regardless of whether an employer may 
in the meantime offer the applicant an 
immediate return to his employment. 
It is felt that those discharged from the 
Forces may require a period of rest or 
reorientation, and should be free to have 
this rather than be obliged to return 
immediately to employment upon notif>- 
cation from the employer. (Sec. 7.) 

who will be designated as 
Reinstatement Officers, are to be avail- 
able for consultation by ex-members of 
the Forces in regard to return to former 
jobs. Where a person feels that the 
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(g 


th) 
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reinstatement terms offered by an 
employer are less than the guarantee 
given in the Act, the person may accept 
the employer’s offer without prejudice 
to subsequently claiming full rights, and 
may then consult with a Reinstatement 
Officer. (Sec. 8.) 

A discharged person, who requires time 
to recuperate from a physical or mental 
disability before returning to work, will 
be allowed to claim reinstatement 
during an additional period of six 
months—in other words, such a person 
may claim reinstatement within 9 
months if discharged in Canada, or 10 
months if discharged overseas. The 
effect of this section will be to safe- 
guard for this extra period the rights of 
a man who returns in a handicapped 
condition. (Sec. 9.) 

Where an employer claims (under Sec. 
4 (e) of the Act) that an applicant is 
not eligible for reinstatement since he 
was employed to take the place of an 
employee who had previously entered 
the Forces, the employer must prove 
that the applicant was employed directly 
or indirectly to take the place of the 
other employee and would not have 
been employed if the other employee 
had not left. (Sec. 10.) 


(7) Reinstated employees are to be pro- 


moted or given such pay increases as 
it may be the practice to give for length 
of service with the employer, taking into 
account the time spent in the Armed 
Services. Account must be taken also 
of any useful skill acquired while with 
the Services in cases where wage rates 
are adjusted on the acquiring of new 
skill. (Sec. 11.) 


(7) Where an employee after being with an 


(k) 


employer for a specified length of time 
acquires permanent status or is entered 
on the seniority lists, time spent with 
the Forces is to be counted in deter- 
mining status with the employer. 
(Sec. 11.) 

Where it is the policy of the employer 
to give a vacation with pay, time spent 
with the Forces is to be counted as 
time in the service of the employer in 
arriving at the amount of vacation to 
be given, subject, however, to the rein- 
stated employee being actually in the 
employment for 90 days in the calendar 
year after reinstatement—except that an 
employer may, in accordance with 
existing practice or under a collective 
labour agreement, deal more generously 
with a reinstated employee on the 
vacation question. (Sec. 12.) 


‘their returning 
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The Regulations also cover details of the 
enforcement of the Act and the Regulations, 
and the duties of the Reinstatement Officers. 

In announcing the Regulations the Minister 
declared that it was hoped by the Govern- 
ment that they would assist employers and 
employees to adjust any 
problem cases which arise. “I think that 
‘magnificent’ is the proper word to describe 
the helpful attitude of employers on this 
subject of reinstating discharged members of 
the Forces—and at the same time I should 
add that the individual employee returning 
to his old job has been most co-operative in 
ironing out any difficulties. All in all, the 
Act appears to be working out even better 
than could have been anticipated.” | 

The text of the new Regulations is as 
follows:— 


Text of Reinstatement Regulations 
PGA 

Whereas The Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act, 1942 made provision for the re- 
instatement of members of His Majesty’s forces 
in civil employment after discharge; 

And whereas the Minister of Labour reports 
that it is necessary to make regulations to carry 
out the purposes and intentions of the Act under 
section eleven of the said Act; 

That difficulties have arisen in the interpreta- 
tion of the said Act and in the application of 
the said Act to circumstances that were not 
a eee at the time the Act was passed; 
an 

That it is therefore, by reason of the war, 
deemed necessary, for the security, defence, 
peace, order and welfare of Canada, to make 
regulations defining the rights of persons to re- 
instatement in civil employment pending recon- 
sideration of the said Act by Parliament; 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour and under the authority of 
the War Measures Act and The Reinstatement 
in Civil Employment Act, 1942, is pleased to 
make the following regulations and they are 
hereby made and established accordingly. 


The Reinstatement Regulations 


1. These regulations may be cited as THE 
REINSTATEMENT REGULATIONS. 

2. In these regulations, unless the context 
otherwise requires, 

(a) “Act” means The Reinstatement in Civil 

Employment Act, 1942; 

(b) “applicant” means a person who is or 
claims to be entitled to reinstatement 
under the Act; 

(c) “Minister” means the Minister of Labour; 

(d) “reinstatement” means _ reinstatement 
under the Act; 

(e) “reinstated employee” means an employee 
who has been reinstated under the Act; 

(f) “Reinstatement Officer” means a person 

designated as such under these regula- 

tions; 

“Selective Service Officer” means a Na- 

tional Selective Service Officer appointed 

under the National Selective Service 

Civilian Regulations; and 

other words and expressions have the 

same respective meanings as in the Act. 


— 


(g 


(h 


— 
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3. For the purposes of the Act and these 
regulations, where a man has, 


(a) upon being served with an order requir- 
ing him to report for military training, 
‘ service or duty under regulations made 
by the Governor in Council, or 
(6) in the belief that he has been or will be 
accepted for service in one of His 
Majesty’s armed forces, 
left his employment to comply with the order 
or to enter the service, 


(c) he shall be deemed to have been accepted 
for service in His Majesty’s forces at the 
time he left the employment whether that 
time is before or after the time these 
regulations come into force; and 

(d) his service in His Majesty’s forces shall 
be deemed to have been terminated when 
he ascertained that he was not being 
accepted for service therein whether that 
time is before or after the time these 
regulations come into force. 


4. Where, after termination of his service in 
His Majesty’s forces, a person receives hospital 
treatment or is physically or mentally incap- 
able of performing work to which he would have 
been entitled upon reinstatement, the period of 
the treatment or incapacity shall, upon rein- 
statement thereafter, be deemed to have been 
a period of service in His Majesty’s forces for 
the purposes of section three of the Act. 

5. Where the Minister or a Selective Service 
Officer has, within the period described in para- 
graph (a) of section four of the Act, directed 
or requested a person entitled to reinstatement 
to accept other employment and the person so 
directed or requested accepts the employment, 
his service in His Majesty’s forces shall be 
deemed not to have been terminated for the 
purposes of the Act until the termination of 
the work which he has been so directed or 
requested to accept. 


6. Where an employer’s employees are employed 
in various establishments and it is not reason- 
ably practicable to reinstate an applicant in 
the establishment in which he was employed 
at the time he was accepted for service in His 
Majesty’s forces, the employer shall reinstate 
the applicant in one of his other establishments 
in Canada if 

(a) it is reasonably practicable so to rein- 

state him; and 

(6) it is or has been the policy or practice 

of the employer to transfer employees in 
the applicant’s classification from one 
establishment to another. 


7. (1) An applicant may apply to the em- 
ployer verbally or in writing for reinstatement. 
(2) The Minister may prescribe forms to be 
used in applying for reinstatement but an 
application is not invalid or defective because 
it is not in prescribed form. 

(3) The fact that an employer has offered to 
reinstate a former employee within the period 
described by paragraph (a) of section four of 
the Act but before the employee has .applied for 
reinstatement does not affect the employee’s 
right to apply for reinstatement at a later time 
within the said period, and, notwithstanding 
section four of the Act, it is not a defence in 
proceedings for a violation of section three of 
the Act for the employer to prove facts described 
by paragraph (b) of section four of the Act 
unless he also proves that the employee applied 
for reinstatement before he offered reinstate- 
ment to him. 
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(4) For the purposes of the Act and these 
regulations, if an applicant inquires about rein- 
statement but does not expressly apply for 
reinstatement he shall be deemed not to have 
applied for reinstatement. 


8. (1) A person who has been offered rein- 


statement may accept the offer without preju- 
dice to a claim that it does not comply with 


‘the requirements of the Act. 


(2) Where an applicant, having been offered 
reinstatement by the employer and having pre- 
sented himself for employment, is of opinion 
that the employment offered does not comply 
with the requirements of the Act, he may apply 
for assistance to a Reinstatement Officer in - 
person or in writing. 

(3) Failure of a person who has applied for 
assistance under subsection two of this section 
to perform the duties of the employment during 
a period when he is being assisted by a Rein- 
statement Officer shall, for the purposes of sec- 
tion five of the Act, be deemed not to be reason- 
able cause for terminating the employment. 

(4) The fact that an applicant has applied 
to a Reinstatement Officer for assistance under 
this section shall, for the purposes of paragraph 
(6) of section four of the Act, be deemed to be 
a reasonable excuse for failing to present him- 
self for employment during the period when he 
is being assisted by the Reinstatement Officer. 


9. (1) If an employer claims that an appli- 
cant is physically or mentally incapable of per- 
forming work available in the employer’s service, 
a Reinstatement Officer may arrange for a 
medical examination of the applicant. 

(2) Where, upon discharge from His Majesty’s 
forces, a person is physically or mentally ineap- 
able of performing work available in. the service 
of the employer by whom he was employed when 
accepted for service in His Majesty’s forces, he 
may notify the employer, during the period 
described by paragraph (a) of section four of 
the Act, that he intends to apply for reinstate- 
ment when he is capable of performing the work, 
and, where a person has so notified an employer 
and has, within nine months after discharge in 
Canada from the service or from hospital treat- 
ment following discharge in Canada or within 
ten months after discharge overseas or from 
hospital treatment following discharge over- 
seas, made one or more applications for rein- 
statement, it is not a defence in proceedings for 
a violation of section three of the Act for the 
employer to prove 

(a) that the applicant was physically or 

mentally incapable of performing work 
available in the employer’s service unless 
he proves that the applicant was so 
incapable at the time of the last applica- 
tion for reinstatement made within the 
said period of nine or ten months, as the 
case may be; 

(b) the facts described by paragraph (a) of 

section four of the Act; or 

(c) the facts described in paragraph (b) of 

section four of the Act, unless he proves 
that the applicant applied for reinstate- 
ment before he offered to reinstate him. 

10. Proof, for the purposes of paragraph (e) 
of section four of the Act, that an applicant 
was employed to take the place of an employee 
who had been previously accepted for service in 
His Majesty’s forces may only be made by 
proving that the applicant was employed directly 
or indirectly to take the place of the other 
employee and would not have been employed if 
the other employee had not left the employment. 
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11. (1) Where there is a practice or policy 
of paying graduated scales of wages and where 
increases are given to employees principally on 
the basis of length of service, it shall be deemed, 
for the purposes of the Act, that increases are 
given on the basis of length of service only and 
in any such case the employer shall, upon rein- 
statement of an applicant in his previous classi- 
fication, remunerate him at the rate at which 
he would, on that basis, have been remunerated 
if his service in His Majesty’s forces had been 
service with the employer. 

(2) Where there is a practice or policy of 
giving increases in wages to employees by reason 
of acquired skills, experience or training, the 
employer shall, as soon after an applicant has 
been reinstated as he has manifested the skills, 
experience or training, give to the applicant the 
increases which he might have been given if 
the relevant skills, experience or training 
acquired in His Majesty’s forces had been 
acquired in the employment. 

(3) The employer shall grant to a reinstated 
employee upon reinstatement or as soon as 
thereafter as is reasonably practicable every 
promotion to which he would have become 


entitled by reason of length of service or senior-: 


ity if the time spent by the reinstated employee 
in His Majesty’s forces had been spent in the 
service of the employer. 

(4) Where, under the terms of employment, 
whether under a collective agreement or other- 
wise, employees obtain a permanent status in 
the employment or are entered on the seniority 
lists after having been in the employer’s ser- 
vices for a fixed period, service in His Majesty’s 
forces shall be deemed to have been service with 
the employer for the purposes of determining 


(a) his status or position insofar as it affects 
his right to reinstatement; and 
(b) his status or position after reinstatement. 


12. (1) Subject to the other provisions of 
this section, for the purpose of determining a 
reinstated employee’s right to vacation with pay 
for the calendar year in which he is reinstated 
and all subsequent years, the period of service 
in His Majesty’s forces shall be deemed to be 
time spent in the service of the employer. 

(2) Subject to subsection three of this sec- 
tion, a reinstated employee is not entitled to 
vacation with pay for the calendar year in 
which he iis reinstated unless he is in the employ- 
ment ninety days in the calendar year after 
reinstatement. 

(3) Notwithstanding these regulations, the 
employer may, in accordance with his existing 
practice or policy or in accordance with a col- 
lective labour agreement or otherwise, grant 
vacation with pay commencing at any time after 
reinstatement. 


13. The Minister may designate any person 
as a Reinstatement Officer to assist in the 
administration and enforcement of the Act and 
these regulations and may issue to a Reinstate- 
ment Officer a certificate of his designation as 
such. 


14. (1) A Reinstatement Officer may, for the 
purpose of enforcing and administering the Act 
and these regulations, 

(a) enter at all reasonable times any premises 
or place, other than a private dwelling 
house not being a workshop, where he has 
reasonable grounds for supposing that 
an applicant was employed before being 
accepted for service in His Majesty’s 
forces 
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(b) make such examination and inquiry as 
may be necessary for ascertaining 
whether the provisions of the Act and 
these regulations are being complied with 
in any such premises or place; and 

_(c) examine orally, either alone or in the 

presence of any other person, as he 
thinks fit, with respect to any matter 
arising under the Act or these regula- 
tions, any person whom he finds in the 
premises or place, and require a person 
so examined to sign a declaration as to 
the truth of the statements made by him 
with respect thereto. 

(2) Every person shall forthwith furnish to 
a Reinstatement Officer such information as 
the Reinstatement Officer may _ reasonably 
require in connection with the enforcement or 
administration of the Act or these regula- 
tions and shall produce for inspection every 
register, book, card, wage sheet, record of 
wages or other document that he reasonably 
requires in that connection. 

(3) The production of a document purport- 
ing to be a certificate of designation as a Re- 
instatement Officer signed by or on behalf of 
the Minister is evidence of. the designation 
and a Reinstatement Officer applying for ad- 
mission to any premises or place under this 
section shall, if required, produce his certifi- 
cate of designation. 

15. (1) Subject to subsection two of this 
section, information, written or verbal, obtained 
under these regulations shall not be disclosed 
to any person except the Minister or his officers 
in the course of their employment. 

(2) The Minister or a Reinstatement Officer 
may— 

(a) disclose to an applicant or any person 
acting on his behalf, such information as 
may be necessary for the enforcement of 
his rights under the Act or these regula- 
tions; 

(b) disclose information obtained under these 
regulations to a department of the 
Government or to a Court in connection 
with the administration or enforcement 
of the Act or these regulations. 

16. (1) Any person who— 

(a) refuses to supply information as required 
by these regulations; 

(b) obstructs, hinders or delays a Reinstate- 
ment Officer in making an inspection of 
registers, books, cards, wage _ sheets, 
records of wages and other documents 
under these regulations; or ; 

(c) fails or refuses to produce a register 
book, card, wage sheet, record of wages 
or other document, as required by these 
regulations 


is guilty of an offence and _ liable, on 
summary conviction, in the case of a corpora- 
tion to a fine of not less than one hundred 
dollars and not more than one thousand dollars 
and in the case of any other person to a fine 
of not less than twenty-five dollars and not 
more than five hundred dollars. 

(2) Every person who contravenes any of 
the provisions of these regulations is guilty of 
an offence and, where no penalty is expressly 
provided, liable on summary conviction, in the 
case of a corporation to a fine of not less than 
one hundred dollars and not more than one 
thousand dollars and in the case of any other 
person to a fine not exceeding two hundred 
dollars. 

17. Where there is any conflict between the 
provisions of the Act and the provisions of these 
regulations, the regulations prevail 


Manpower 





Manpower Control Measures During January 


Key Workers Retained in Munitions Industry—Call-up of Men Discharged 
from Armed Services—Other Measures — 


EASURES taken by National Selective 

Service during the past month to ensure 

an effective use of available manpower in- 
cluded the following :— 


1. A ruling that men discharged from the 
Armed Services who have not seen service 
outside Canada will in future be subject to 
call-up for Army training. 

2. An Order-in-Council providing for the 
retention in munitions work of trained key 
workers in age classes subject to the call-up, 
and specifying draftsmen, toolmakers and tool 
designers working in war industry as subject 
to this Order. 

3. Instructions to customs officers at border 
points not to permit men subject to the 
call-up to leave Canada unless they have 
written permission from a Mobilization 
Board. 

The check-up of male employees to make 
sure that they are in good standing under 
the Mobilization Regulations is continuing. 
Contraventions of NSS. Civilian Regula- 
tions, such as engaging workers without 
permits, or leaving employment without 
- giving notice of separation, continue to be 
subject to prosecution. 


Call-up of Men Discharged from the Armed 
Services 


National Selective Service has issued in- 
structions that generally speaking, all men 
discharged from the Armed Services who have 
not tad service outside Canada will be 
subject in future to call-up for Army training 
if in an age and marital class designated 
under Mobilization Regulations. 

The new rule, which went into effect on 
January 15, cancels the previous practice of 
not calling up men who have had three years’ 
or more service in Canada only. 

Those who are discharged after service with 
any branch of the Canadian Forces overseas, 
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or after service with the Royal Canadian Navy 
in international waters, will not be called up 
following discharge, and also the same exemp- 
tion extends to those with the R.C.A.F. who 
have been on operational duty on either of 
the Canadian coasts. 

This means that a man who has seen ser- 
vice in the Aleutians, Greenland, Baffinland, 
Iceland, Labrador, Newfoundland, Bermuda, 
British West Indies, Australia and the Far 
East, Europe, Asia and Africa, is not subject 
to recall. 

Similarly, men discharged from the R.C.A.F. 
who have been on operational duty on either 
the East or West Coast, flying over the terri- 
torial waters of Canada, are not liable for 
further military duty. 

For the Navy, the governing factor is 
whether a man was ordered to and did pro- 
ceed outside the mainland of Canada in a ship 
or vessel. If so, such a man is not subject to 
recall for military duty. 


Exemption of Special Aircrew Reserve 


It is pointed out, however, that one class 
of R/C.A.F. personnel who may not have 
served outside Canadia, will not be subject to 
call after separation from the Air Force. The 
revised regulations do not make liable for 
Army call the graduated aircrew personnel 
who are transferred’ to the Special Aircrew 
Reserve of the R.C.A.F. The Defence 
Departments and National Selective Service 
recognize that with the closing of the training 
plan these personnel constitute an essential 
source of aircrew reinforcements for the 
R.C.A.F. immediately available to meet com- 
mitments for the European War and the 
subsequent Japanese phase. All these per- 
sonnel have received a personal letter clearly 
outlining their status, and machinery has been 
set up to ensure that they will be readily 
available for immediate recall when required. 
However, ground crew personnel, including 
officers, will be liable to call-up. 
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Direction to Essential Employment under 
Call-up 

If the medical category of any discharged 
man now made liable to call-up is below the 
point at which the Army will accept his ser- 
vices, he will be liable to direction by National 
Selective Service to essential employment in 
civilian industry. Similarly, any discharged 
man not callable by reason of not being in 
an age or marital class subject to Mobilization 
Regulations, may be directed to essential 
work. 

The new regulation applies only to men 
discharged on January 15, 1945, or later, and 
for the present will not have retroactive effect 
for those discharged earlier. It follows as a 
result. of recommendations from several of the 
Mobilization Boards, the National Selective 
Service ‘Advisory Board and _ discussions 
between a committee of senior officers of the 
three Armed Services—Navy, Army and 
R.C.A.F—and officials of National Selective 
Service. 

It is explained that the new ruling has been 
made with two main objectives in mind. One 
is to avoid a situation where men with service 
in Canada only for three years or longer 
would be excused from further military duty, 
at a time when it would be impossible 
to release men who are serving in a field of 
actual operations, who may be required to 
continue in service for a much longer period. 
The other objective is to secure the additional 
men needed for the Army, and by essential 
industry. It was further pointed out that 
regulations already exist under which men who 
transfer voluntarily to the Army receive cer- 
tain credits for services in the Navy or 
R.C.A.F. 


Retention of Trained Key Workers in 
Munitions Industry 


An Order in Council of January 25 (P.C. 
496) makes further provision for retaining in 
munitions production certain trained key 
workers who are in designated age classes 
under the Mobilization Regulations and for 
whom replacements cannot be obtained. 

The Order provides that any man classified 
as a “War Industry Reservist” shall be 
granted a postponement order for an unlimited 
period of time, subject, however, to cancella- 
tion should the man cease to be so classified’. 

Limiting the coverage of the Order for the 
time being to the three classifications, drafts- 
man, toolmaker and tool designer, the Order 
defines, a War Industry Reservist as follows:— 

“War Industry Reservist” means a man in 

a designated age class fit for military service 


and employed in an industrial establishment 
at least eighty-five per cent of the produc- 
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tion of which, as determined by the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, is for war 
purposes and who is employed in such estab- 
lishment as a tradesman in, or as an appren- 
tice with at least two years’ experience in, 
any of the following occupational classifica- 
tions namely; draftsman, toolmaker, tool 
designer, or any other occupational classifica- 
tion hereafter designated by the Minister of 
Labour. 


The Minister of Labour, with the con- 
currence of the ‘Minister of National Defence, 
may from time to time add to or subtract 
from the list of occupational classifications 
included in the definition of War. Industry 
Reservist contained in the Order. 


Check-up at Border Points 


Beginning February 1, 1945, customs officers 
at border points have instructions not to 
allow any man to leave Canada if he requires 
permission from a Mobilization Board but 
fails to produce the necessary document, 
according to an announcement made on 
January 31 by the Minister of Labour. 

Men in age groups designated under 
(Mobilization Regulations can only leave 
Canada, regardless of the length of time they 
plan to be absent, with the permission of the 
Chairman or Deputy Chairman of a Mobiliza- 
tion Board. 

In very raree cases, such as a hurried visit 
due to serious family sickness, a customs 
officer may permit a man to cross the border 
after very careful questioning; but in almost 
all cases the rule will be rigidly enforced. 

It was pointed out by National Selective 
Service that the permission of the Chairman 
or Deputy Chairman of a Mobilization Board 
to leave Canada temporarily does not remove 
the necessity for having a labour exit permit 
where such permit is necessary. 

Commuters and those men who cross the 
border frequently while engaged at their work, 
as for example, workers in the transportation 
industry, are required to have permission from 
a Mobilization Board in the same manner as 
other men, but commuters and transportation 
workers were allowed a few days to secure the 
necessary documents, and in the meantime 
were not stopped: from crossing the border. 


Check-up Under Mobilization Regulations 


Up to December 30, 1944, employers 
reported to Mobilization Registrars on 44,336 
cases where the standing of male employees 
under Mobilization Regulations was in doubt. 
Of the total, 8,812 men were found to be not 
in good! standing after a check of the records. 

Orders issued last year by Hon. Humphrey 
‘Mitchell, Minister of Labour, under authority 
of ‘Mobilization Regulations require all 
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employers to check on the documents of male 
employees, to find whether each employee is 
in good standing under Mobilization Regula- 
tions (L.G., Sept., 1944, p. 1096). Under these 
orders an employer is required to report to 
the nearest Mobilization Registrar on any 
doubtful case. At,the end of December only 
868 cases, out of the total of 44,336, were 
still being checked. The 8,812 men found not 
to be in good standing had been dealt with, 
or were being dealt with under the Military 
Call-up. 


Contravention of National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations 


A total of 122 persons were convicted 
during December, 1944, of failing to comply 
with National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations. 

During the month, 82 new prosecutions 
were commenced, in addition to 343 cases 
carried over from the previous month. In 
November, 149 new prosecutions were started. 
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The December judgments included 15 against 
employers, most of whom were found guilty 
of engaging workers without permits. Of 67 
employees convicted, a majority were charged 
with leaving employment without giving 
notice of separation, quitting “designated” 
high priority work without Selective Service 
permission, or failing to accept high priority 
work when referred by a Selective Service 
officer. 

Forty conscientious objectors were convicted 
of failing to follow a direction to report to 
an alternative service work camp. 


At January 1, a total of 256 cases were still 
pending—14 being charges against employers, 
100 against employees, and 142 against con- 
scientious objectors. 

Since August, 1942, when prosecutions were 
first commenced under National Selective Ser- 
vice Regulations, a total of 1,789 charges have 
been laid. There have been 1,207 convictions 
to date, 38 acquittals, and 288 cases not 
proceeded with. 





Labour-Management Production Committees in United States 


yas analysis of labour-management produc- 
tion committees in the United States, 
carried out by War Production Drive Head- 
quarters in Washington, provides figures as to 
the establishment of the committees in various 
industries. 


At September 15, 1944, there were almost 
5,000 committees, representing over 7,000,000 
workers. The greatest concentration of com- 
mittees was in shipbuilding and ordnance, in 
each of which industries over a million em- 
ployees were covered. 

Details are contained in the following table: 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES IN UNITED STATES, BY INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


(as of September 15, 1944) 











Number Number 
Industrial Classification of Com- of 
mittees | Employees 
ly 50M Ss Ce, am ee a ie ae eh ee ee ee eS ESS 
Shipbuilding and Ship Parts.............. ccc cecece ences cee eee c esse ceceenenseceseesseeceseseeees 196 1,132,310 
Ordnance (includes all types of gun manufacture, ammunition and tanks)............. gtith ore MASSAGE 587 1, 162, 260 
Aircraft and Aircraft Parts (includes airframe, aircraft parts and propeller manufacturing)............ 171 811,540 
Iron and Steel (includes blast furnaces, rolling mills, steel plants, steel fabrication plants and iron 
POUT TIOS ae ee ats rete STE aL aens ain ke: etches cletere: ysl olahs, wi 0 (o's oftiepel sels, cuelel’s'e) «!« cies aloiaeleisiesy aaterete siete 505 728,710 
Engine and Engine Parts (includes aircraft, marine and tank (at atitec) .nhe ap ObdGt DOOR DEOL G Ca0R AO mee 115 404, 090 
CGoalland ilron (Maines ree. = eee ae eee cacicltls © sheets wisi thal. o< o,tate clematis seis sesse seas see ae eseles 428 178,000 
Communication Equipment (includes telephone, telegraph, radio and radar equipment and com- 
ATUUTICA TION WARE) ce ene sereteretareta eet poles teay o: eldenne ol echoes olove/e:aVarntal outset oisr a aiateks aaa Paaynton ae 2 bP 248 294, 540 
Machinery and Industrial Equipment (includes electrical machinery and industrial equipment except 
ATRACTALTIC COOLS reece tr ene etree tlckc se otter eere het eieyabei «(cial shat slehe tinier stele e siclayeieie ausisisiceineie suereusie 416 286, 660 
Synthetic Products (includes products and materials of chemicals, glass ANG DADET) is aloe seieieieeietets ests 316 200, 390 
Scientific Instruments (includes navigation instruments, range finders, etC.)............seseeeeeeeeees 98 171,440 
WMaAGhine LOOIS . Cette. cee eee eee Lies Seis ee Sefelcle ole ais cidlelstarsieieinis wise ai fG chee \s) ole! a. av eleie:1ass/s eisia'n ict ote, ivisias'sia 199 136, 430 
MOtor Vehicles ae see tea cette RE Bias otelolalene trad slorgigiciee die slave e'etayslajele: cele o'slble/asieie sie sia Gieleleisiss ofels 80 117,220 
Non-Ferrous Metals (includes the mining and smelting processesS).......-..esseeseceseeseeeseeecenes 241 164, 100 
Textile and extilo erOduUCES ee eee se tee atereieiasie vials socio oisie ele vrei e\elejesinecisi datelsie 282 144, 810 
Lumber and Wood Products.............. 125 29,350 
Leather and Leather Products............ 60 22,300 
Petroleum Products (includes refining) 32 28, 650 
Rubber and RUbDerPLrOGuCteens sorte cco e eee ee. c catsetesiels wleiels oc vei eleislaln alaieleisie asin sie ole sinjele/ele lle hee 58 83, 850 
U.8. Naval Shore Establishments (employment in U.S. Naval Shore Establishments not obtainable 
By POCIONS) geo vic ede ccna ie dine Antics eS te teins tebe ss cee ts ane mnn Padme Gena Sepa anes nes fa? 46 748, 600 
All Others (includes safety equipment, miscellaneous hardware, plumbing supplies, food products, rail- 
roads, airlines, and Government Agencies)............ceeeeee rece cece eee e teen cece en en ene ceres 632 420, 280 
Total (All Classificatioms)............ccccccccccccececceeecncees ccc ecnceneceerecsseneeeecncercees 4,835 7,265,530 
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Recommendations of Boards of Conciliation on Union Security 


‘Disposition of Union Requests for Closed or Union Shop and Check-off 
During 1944 


Oo the year 1944, 25 disputes arising 

from a union’s request for union security 
and check-off clauses in a collective agreement 
were investigated by Boards of Conciliation 
appointed under the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations (P.C. 1003) or under the 
now superseded Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 

The forms of union security that have 
generally been asked for by unions are the 
closed shop or the union shop. Under a 
closed shop agreement the company agrees to 
hire and retain in its employment only union 
members in good standing. Under a union 
shop agreement a company may hire non- 
union members, but these new employees must 
join the union within a specified period of 
time. 

In no case has a Board of Conciliation 
recommended a closed shop agreement, but a 
union shop has three times been recommended 
in majority reports, with the employer’s 
nominee disagreeing in every instance. In two 
of these cases a modified form was recom- 
mended which does not require existing 
employees who are non-union members to 
join the union, but requires all new employees 
to join after a specified time. 


Maintenance of Membership 


Where the union shop has been refused 
Boards have frequently recommended a 
maintenance-of-membership clause as a com- 
promise measure of union security. Such an 
agreement requires all employees who are 
union members when the agreement is signed, 
and all those who subsequently become 
members, to retain their membership as a 
condition of continued employment. Main- 
tenance of membership was unanimously 
recommended four times by Boards, and eight 
times in majority reports. 

Recommendations of the various Boards 
dealing with these three forms of union 
security were as follows during 1944:— 


Union shop 


recommended in majority report........ 3 
OPPO!) UUs niIMOUsiyd ol. hee al hate cic 1 
Maintenance of membership 

recommended unanimously .............. 4 
recommended in majority report........ 4 
opposed in majority report............. iL 
opposed unanimously ...........scceee5 3 

Union security issue voluntarily dropped by 

(ERSWE O40, AAA sea ice a Taian As MY (1a 
Union security issue to be conditional..... 1 
24 


In cases where maintenance of membership 
was unanimously opposed, or the union secur- 
ity issue voluntarily dropped by the union, 
two factors frequently operated. Boards have 
several times ruled that such a clause should 
not be granted where the union has had less 
than a year’s experience of collective bargain- 
ing; and the check-off has frequently been 
granted in place of union security. In one 
case a Board unanimously declined to make 
a recommendation on union maintenance or 
the check-off because of doubt as to the 
authority of a Board to make such a recom- 
mendation under P.C. 1003. 


Check-off 


Requests for the check-off of union dues 
have had a favourable result for the union 
in a majority of cases, as shown in the follow- 
ing table:— 


Check-off 
recommended unanimously ............. 6 
voluntarily agreed to by employer...... 3 
recommended in majority report........ 6 
opposed in majority report............. 1 
OPPOSed WNANIMOUSLY chs. oc) sees. she ace ple eels 4 
20 


In two of the six cases where the check-off 
was unanimously recommended, union security 
was not recommended; in two other cases the 
check-off was accompanied by a majority 
recommendation for a modified form of union 
shop; and once, by a unanimous recommenda- 
tion for maintenance of membership. 

Where the check-off was unanimously 
opposed, the reason given on two occasions 
was that the union’s request was premature; 
once (as noted above) that the Board doubted 
its power to make such a recommendation; 
and once because of the small number of 
employees concerned “and the other circum- 
stances of the case.” In the latter case main- 


tenance of membership was unanimously 
granted. 
The type of check-off clause generally 


favoured by Boards is the so-called “voluntary” 
form, under which each employee must make 
a written submission to the employer, author- 
izing him to deduct each month the amount 
of the union dues, and to remit the amount 
to the union treasurer. 

Under the Wartime Labour’ Relations 
Regulations, Boards of Conciliation are 
appointed when negotiations for an agree- 
ment have been unsuccessfully continued for 
thirty days following certification of bargain- 
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ing representatives; and, further, a concilia- 
tion officer has been unable to bring about a 
settlement and reports that in his view an 
agreement might be facilitated by the appoint- 
ment of a Board. 

Boards consist of representatives of 
employers and employees and a neutral chair- 
man. Their recommendations are not binding 
on the parties to a dispute. 

The matters under consideration by Boards, 
which before the war under the Industrial 
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Disputes Investigation Act encompassed the 
whole field of labour relations, including wages, 
union recognition, and working conditions, 
have under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations been almost exclusively concerned 
with union security and the check-off, since 
wage questions now come within the juris- 
diction of the National War Labour Board, 
and questions of union recognition are settled 
in an earlier stage of proceedings under the 
Regulations. 





Dismissal-Pay Provisions in Union Agreements 


SURVEY of some 9,500 current union 
agreements in the United States, con- 
ducted during December by an official of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics at Washington, 
revealed that approximately 450 of the agree- 
ments contained dismissal-pay clauses, cover- 
ing some 135,000 workers. Roughly five-sixths 
of these agreements were negotiated by 
affiliates of the two major labour organiza- 
tions, the C.1.0. and the A.F.L., and the 
remainder by various other unions. The 
results of the survey, together with a treatise 
on the intent of the varying forms of dismissal- 
pay clauses, were published in the January 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review, the 
Bureau’s official publication. 


At the outset, the treatise defines dismissal 
pay as a payment, in addition to wages or 
salary, of a sum of money by an employer 
to an employee who is laid off or discharged 
through no fault of his own. In almost all 
cases studied the amount of this dismissal 
pay was based on the employee’s length of 
service with the company, his rate of pay 
duriig such employment and also on the 
reason for dismissal. It was found, however, 
that a few of the plans made no distinction 
as to the reasons for dismissal and provided 
payment to employees discharged for cause, 
as well as to those who retired or resigned. 
A week’s wages, or a month’s salary was 
usually the unit for determining dismissal 
pay. In most instances length of service 
determined the amount paid to the indi- 
vidual worker in terms of either a number of 
weeks’ or months’ pay, the amount being 
generally less if the separation from employ- 
ment was due to the worker’s incompetence, 
rather than for business reasons. 


It was pointed out that, although dismissal 
pay is designed to ease the burden resulting 
from unemployment, it differs basically from 
unemployment insurance. The latter is usually 
financed from a fund to which employer, 
employees and the Government contribute, 


whereas dismissal pay is financed solely by 
the employer and is usually paid in a lump 
sum. Unemployment insurance provides 
weekly, or bi-weekly, or monthly payments, 
varying not only with length of insurable 
employment but also determined by condi- 
tions of availability for other employment, 
etc. On the other hand, current union agree- 
ments that provide for dismissal pay do not 
distinguish between temporary lay-offs and 
permanent separation. 


Some agreements, notably those covering 
clerical or professional workers, do not use 
the term “lay-off”; others use the term to 
denote dismissals; while still others allow 
dismissal pay to workers “laid off or dis- 
missed.” Thus the term “dismissal pay” is 
seen to be by no means uniform in union 
agreements. The phrases, “severance pay”, 
“severance compensation”, “termination allow- 
ance” “separation pay”, etc. are also found. 
Then too, such agreements usually provide 
against loss of seniority, if an employee is 
re-hired within a stated time. 


In addition to the dismissal-pay plans 
In agreements arranged between individual 
employers and unions are those provided by 
law or by arbitration to take care of special 
conditions in given industries. For example, 
in 1948 the Congress of the United States 
amended legislation in order to provide dis- 
missal pay for certain telegraph workers whose 
jobs were terminated as a result of a merger 
of telegraph companies. 


According to the treatise, dismissal pay, or 
compensation, has not been common in 
American industry. “When adopted, it has 
most frequently been applied to lay-offs caused 
by technological improvements or to retrench- 
ments involved in consolidations. In only a 
few industries, notably newspaper publish- 
ing and railroad transportation, have such 
provisions been adopted to any _ con- 
siderable extent through collective-bargaining 
procedures.” 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


URING the month of January, the 
National War Labour Board issued 
decisions in the following cases:— 

Hamilton Spectator and Hamilton Typo- 
graphical Union No. 129. 

Messrs. Seligman and Latz (New York). 

Hammond Cedar Company, Limited, and 
International Woodworkers of America, Teac 
1-367. 

Proctor and Gamble Company of Canada, 
Limited (Hiamiltom). 

Various Coal Mining Companies of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. 

Harry Hayley and Ottawa General Workers’ 
Union, Local No. 1 (C.C.L.). 

Oil Well Supply Company (Calgary). 

Old Sydney Collieries Limited and United 
Mineworkers of America, District 26. 

(Mortgage and Discount Corporation of 
Canada. 

Western Grocers Limited (Regina) and 
Canadian Distributors’ Union, Local No. 1. 

Neon Products of Western Canada Limited 
(Vancouver). 

Modern Press Limited and Saskatoon Typo- 
graphical Union No. 663. 

Retail Merchants’ ‘Association of Canada, 
Inc. (Fur Division), and National Clothing 
Workers’ Union Inc. 

Grand Trunk Pacific Development Com- 
pany Limited (Prince Rupert Drydock and 
Shipyard) and certain unions. 


Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Freight 
Handlers, etc., at Montreal Wharf, P.Q.). 

Ottawa Hicenté Railway Company and 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, Division No. 279. 

Canada Steamship Lines Limited and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Hiandlers, Express and Station 
Employees (Water Front Freight Handlers, 
Checkers, Coopers, etc., at Quebec, Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Sarnia-Point Edward, 
Windsor, Port Arthur, Fort William). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (Hourly rated Freight Handlers, 
etc., at Port McNicoll). 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Halifax, and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Freight 
Handlers, etc., at Halifax). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (Freight Handlers, etc., at ‘West 
Saint John). 


Re: The Hamilton Spectator and Hamilton Typographical Union No. 129 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the employer from a 
decision of the Ontario Regional Board dated 
September 7, 1944, directing approximately the 
equivalent of a 4-cent hourly increase in the 
wage rates paid to its composing room 
employees. The required leave to appeal was 
granted by the Regional Board. 

Although the Regional Board appears to 
have granted the increase under the “appro- 
priate maximum cost-of-living bonus” provi- 
sion of section 20 (1) (6) of P.C. 9384, an 
examination of the various wage increases 
since August, 1939, by way both of increases 


in the basic rates and payments of cost-of- 
living bonus, discloses that the 4-cents now 
under appeal were only partially allowable 
under that provision. That being the case, 
the increase must justify itself under the 
“sross inequality” rule of paragraph (a). 

We have come to the conclusion that taking 
a fairly broad basis of com/parison the in- 
crease ig not one which can be said to be 
altogether unjustifiable and we shall not 
interfere with the decision of the Regional 
Board. 

The appeal is, therefore, dismissed. 


January 8, 1945. 
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: Re: Messrs. Seligman and Latz (New York) 


Reasons for Decision 


The above-named are concessionnaires of a 
beauty salon in the David Spencer Limited 
department store in Vancouver. They apply 
for leave to appeal from two decisions of 
the Regional War Labour Board for British 
Columbia respectively dated, March 4, 1944, 
and March 25, 1944, amd declaring the 
employees in the salon entitled to a cost-of- 
living bonus of 19 per cent of their weekly 
wage rates from January 1, 1942 andi for the 
purposes of wage control, that David Spencer 
Limited were the employer of these employees. 

The request for leave to appeal was made 
to the Regional Board after the expiration of 
the period of 30 days stipulated in section 11 
(1) (a) of P.C. 9884 and was refused, but it 
was made to this Board within the period of 
60 days of paragraph (b) of the subsection; 
because of the nature of the case we think 
that leave should be granted. 

First, with respect to the question of 
employment, it appears from the agreement 
between the appellants and the Spencer Com- 
pany dated January 12, 1939, copy of which 
is filed in this appeal, that, although the 
Company acts in some respects as agents for 
the appellants who agree to operate the hair- 
dressing department in accordance with many 
of the general rules prevailing for the depart- 
ment store as a whole, it seems fairly clear 
that the wages of the employees in this 
particular department are determined and paid 
by the appellants and that the real employer- 
employee relationship is between the appellants 
and the employees. We do not think that 
it was appropriate to declare David Spencer 
Limited to be the employer “for the purpose 
of the Wartime Wages Control Orders”, whien 
the contract of service appears to run in 
reality with the appellants. 

On the issue of cost-of-living bonus, it is 
necessary to relate the sequence of events 
indicated by the file. There was corre- 
spondence between the Spencer Company and 
the appellants concerning payment of a bonus, 
which was estimated in a letter of Septem- 
ber 12, 1941, at 15 per cent and referred to in 
a subsequent letter from the Company dated 


March 27, 1942, as a “compulsory bonus”. On 
March 31, 1942, the appellants wrote as 
follows:— 

Received your letter of the 27th and wish 
to advise that it is satisfactory for our 
employees to share inthe bonus the same as 
other store employees. This is to be effective 
as of January 1, 1942. 


The first wages control order (P.C. 8253) 
had then come into operation and at the 
time of this correspondence there was in fact 
no compulsory bonus payable, unless payment 
had been commenced in accordance with the 
provisions of section 12 of that order, which 
does not appear to have been the case hére. 
In any event, a complaint having been made 
to the Regional Board by certain employees 
paid) on a commission basis about the com- 
putation of the bonus, instructions were issued 
by the Board on September 28, 1943 to dis- 
continue payment of the 19 per cent additional 
payment, presumiably as being unauthorized, 
and to commence payment of cost-of-living 
bonus in accordance with the General Order 
of the National Board dated August 4, 1942. 

Later, after passage of the current order 
P:C. 9384, the matter came to the Regional 
Board again and the decisions now under 
appeal were made, revoking in effect although 
not in terms the direction previously given 
on September 28, 1948, under a different order 
P.C. 5963, successor to P.C. 8253. 

We believe that the present appeal can be 
disposed of on the short ground that the 
Regional Board should not have revoked its 
prior instructions. We are inclined to the view 
that these instructions were correct under the 
Order in Council then in effect and also that 
section 30 (1) of P.C. 9384 does not give a 
war labour board power to rescind or revoke 
a direction or order made by it under P.C. 
5963 or P.C. 8253. 

The decisions of the Regional Board under 
appeal will, therefore, be set aside and the 
appellants will be governed by the instruc- 
tions of September 28, 1943, and subsequent 
orders of general application with respect to 
payment of cost-of-living bonus. 


January 8, 1945. 


Re: Hammond Cedar Company, Limited and International 
Woodworkers of America, Local 1-367 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the employer from a 
decision of the Regional Board for British 
Colfimbia dated January 31, 1944 (amended 
on February 2, 1944). Leave to appeal was 
granted by the Regional Board. The decision 
under appeal was issued under the provisions 


of the former Wartime Wages Control Order, 
P.C. 5963. 

The Finding and Direction under appeal 
ordered the employer to pay from Decem- 
ber 4, 1943, a schedule of wage rates in respect 
of the occupational classifications engaged in 
its milling operations. There is a single rate 
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or a range of rates set out for each classifica- 
tion and there are no female rates mentioned 
in the schedule. The Company is seeking to 
have established by this Board a somewhat 
lower rate for women who are employed on 
some of the jobs. The Company also appealed 
in respect of the rates ordered for a number 
of specific classifications: crane operators, 
welders, etc. and of the incentive rate for 
sawyers and clippers on a hand-operated 
shingle machine. 

With respect to rates for women employees, 
the appellant advanced some evidence that 
female labour was less productive than male 
labour on a particular machine operation. We 
find that evidence insufficient and rather in- 
conclusive. The base labour rate in the mill 
being 65 cents, we have come to the con- 
clusion that, for the type of work in which 
they are actually engaged, women should 
attain that rate in periodic increases as 
follows:— ; 


Floor Woman; 
Picking Kindling Wood out of Conveyor; 
Grading; 
Tying Up; 
Picking Stock for Tie Plug Machines; 
Tie Plug Machine Operators; 
Packing Tie Plugs in Boxes; 
General Work in Planer Mill; 
Piling Moulding and Short Stock on Trucks; 
Stencilling; 
Ist 4 months—50 cents per hour. 
2nd 4 monthe—55 cents per hour. 
3rd 4 months—60 cents per hour. 
Thereafter—65 cents per hour. 


‘As to the other rates involved, we are of 
the opinion, as a result of a comparative 


Re:. Proctor and Gamble Company 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company, leave 
having been granted below, from a Finding 
and Direction dated August 25, 1944, of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
declining to authorize the payment of a night 
differential of five (5) cents per hour to all 
hourly paid workers for work performed 
between the hours of 7:00 pm. and 7:00 a.m. 

This type of compensation under wartime 
wage control had its origin in the Ford Motor 
Company case (L.G., May, 1943, p. 585) 
when the Board, said:— 

The present application should not be taken 
as any precedent except as to the cases of 
employers engaged in the production of muni- 
tions and supplies. . . While each applica- 
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examination, that the basic rates set by the 
Regional Board for the following occupational 
classifications should be revised and be as 
follows:— 


Basic 
Wage 
Classifications Rate 
(pr. hr.) 
Crane Operator—No, L.wsicissecccswce 90¢ 
Grane Operator-—iNo. 2. cciisicbewwres's os 85¢ 
Crane Operator—-No, S.i. dl. sais wo eels 75¢ 
Gang: Sawyer —N0o. 2. .....0.ssnevceeee 85¢ 


(When a spare man operates the gang 
saw, he should be paid the gang sawyer’s 
rate and when assigned to other work he 
should be paid the rate applicable to 
the job which he performs.) 


Vertical Resaw Man (small machine).. 80¢ 
Vertical Resaw Man (large machine).. 85¢ 


Welder No. 1—Day Man.............. 95¢ 
WVETET FONG 8 rk ne te Crete cee ae 90¢ 
Automatic Trimmerman i). 55s 5 .'000 0s 90¢ 


INCENTIVE RATE—HAND SHINGLE MACHINE 


Hourly Incentive 
Base Rate per 
Classifications Rate Square 
Sawyer sn sseasnet 80¢ 33¢ 
CID Cir vine bike Fidei te 68¢ 27°8¢ 


The Union introduced a new feature before 
this Board with regard to rates for the classi- 
fications engaged on power shingle machines. 
As these were not before the Regional Board, 
we shall not deal with them in disposing of 
this appeal. 


Finding and direction accordingly. 


January 12, 1945. 


of Canada, Limited (Hamilton) 


tion must, of course, be dealt with on its 
individual merits, the National Board con- 
siders that what we are dealing with primarily 
‘are industries engaged in war production. 


These considerations do not appear to be 
applicable in this case; in fact the request 
would appear to stem from the fact that for 
some time the parent company in the United 
States has been paying such a premium. 

The observations of this Board in the Cock- 
shutt Plow ‘Company, ‘Massey-Harris Company 
and International Harvester cases (L.G., Dec., 
1944, p. 1475) are also relevant in some 
respects to this case. 

We do not find reason to disturb the decision 
appealed from, and the appeal is dismissed, 


January 12, 1945. 
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Re: Various Coal Mining Companies of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
as follows: Dominion Coal Co., Ltd. (Cape Breton and Springhill 
Mines), Acadia Coal Co., Ltd., Old Sydney Collieries, Ltd., Avon 
Coal Co., Ltd., Minto Coal Co., Ltd., Miramichi Lumber Co., Ltd., 
Welton and Henderson, Ltd., G. H. King, Newcastle Coal Co., 
Ltd., Cumberland Railway and Coal Co., Ltd., Franklyn Coal Co., 
Ltd., Bras d’Or Coal Co., Indian Cove Coal Co., Joggins Coal 
Co., Standard Coal Co., Hillcrest Coal Co., E. S. Crawford Coal 
Co. and United Mine Workers of America, District No. 26. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union on 
behalf of certain employees of the above 
Companies for the following :— 

1. Levelling up of all datal rates to the rates 

paid under the agreement between District 
18, United Mine Workers of America, and 
the Western Canada Bituminous Coal 
Operators’ Association. 

2. Two weeks’ vacation with pay. . 

3. Payment of contract miners by the short 
ton, instead of the long ton, as at present; 
and an increase of twenty per cent in 
contract rates. 

4. Time and a half for overtime and double 

time for Sundays and statutory holidays 

for all employees. 

. Elimination of boys’ rates. 

. A separate contract for borers on longwall. 

. Payment of datal men who are obliged to 
work in water at the same rate as contract 
men who work in water. 

8. Free rent and coal for employees injured 
in the mines and receiving compensation. 

With respect to the above noted requests, 
it should be noted at the outset that all the 
items above, with the exception of (1), (2) 
and (8), have been considered by this Board 
on previous occasions when applications were 
submitted by the said Union on behalf of 
some, or all, of the employees covered by this 
application. The first such application was 
made in J anuary, 1942, on behalf of employees 
of Dominion Coal Company, Limited, Cumber- 
land Railway and Coal Company, Limited, 
Old Sydney Collieries, Limited, and Acadia 
Coal ‘Company, Limited, and in dealing with 
the varlous matters in that application, and 
in supplementary applications arising there- 
from, certain assistance was made available to 
the Companies by the Government to make 
possible certain requests then made by the 
Union, and the Union at that time indicated, 
in writing, that all such requests were fully 
adjusted, including items (3), (4), (6) and (7). 


“IS Or 


Subsequently an application was made to this ° 


Board in August, 1943, for an increase in 
wages for employees of the Companies men- 
tioned and for the adjustment of a number 
of matters which had been referred to in the 
application in 1942, and for item (5). In, or 
about, December, 1943, an application for an 
increase in wages was also made by the Union 
on behalf of employees of the other’ Com- 


panies covered by the present application. 
As a result of these applications an increase 
in wage rates was granted, but the other 
requests, including those mentioned above, 
were denied. On the hearing of the present 
application no additional information was sub- 
mitted to the Board which justified the Board 
in granting the requests mentioned above. Tle 
application with respect to these items is, 
therefore, denied. 

With reference to item (1), this would 
involve wage increases to the employees con- 
cerned amounting to approximately $3,660,951 
per annum. The employees argued that gross 
injustices and gross inequalities were suffered 
by the employees covered by this application 
by reason of the fact that similar employees 
of the Western Canada Bituminous Coal 
Operators’ Association were in receipt of 
higher wage rates. This Board cannot accept 
that argument as sufficient in itself to estab- 
lish gross inequality or gross injustice. Cer- 
tainly applicants do not discharge the burden 
on them merely by indicating that a differ- 
ential exists. ‘Moreover, with respect to this 
item in the application, as well as all other 
items in the application, this Board, after 
examination of the material submitted to it 
in this and the other applications above 
referred to, is satisfied that the employers 
have demonstrated their inability to provide 
the additional money required to meet the 
demands and requests herein before set forth, 
unless they first receive permission to increase 
the price of coal to their customers. 

With regard to item (8) it appears to this 
Board that what is requested is, in effect, an 
increase in the benefits received from the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board by workmen 
in respect of injuries in a mine. The adequacy, 
or otherwise, of such benefits is not a matter 
which is within the purview of the National 
War Labour Board. . 

With reference to item (2) “Two weeks 
vacation with pay”, it should also be noted 
that it has not been the policy of this Board 
to direct vacations with pay beyond) a period 
of one week as provided for in supplementary 
D.B. 17, and no good reason has been sug- 
gested in this case why the Board’s policy in 
this regard should be modified and enlarged 
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to make possible the granting of the request 
,in question. 

The result, therefore, is that the application 
on behalf of the employees in question is 
denied. The Board wishes to observe that 
some at least of the arguments addressed to 
it in the course of the hearing of the applica- 
tion were related to matters outside the scope 
of the inquiries it makes with respect to 
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applications such as the one under considera- 
tion, and it would appear that such arguments 
would be more properly addressed to the 
Royal Commission inquiring into the coal 
industry. This Commission, we understand, 
will be conducting hearings in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick at an early date. 


January 15, 1945. 


Re: Harry Hayley and Ottawa General Workers’ Union, 
Local No. 1 (C.C.L.) 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Deciston) 


This was an application made under the 
provisions of Order in Council P.C. 5963, and 
it is unfortunate for the employer that he 
did not act on the notice that was sent to 
him, and at that time enter his plea of 
inability to pay, so that both angles of the 
case could be discussed together. 

An important part of the application, viz., 
the question of the increase in wages, is so 


tied up with the other part that both should 
have been dealt with together. 

The Board realizes that in the winter season 
there may be some difficulty, or hardship, in 
arranging a double shift, as Mr. Hayley sug- 
gested at the last meeting here, but realizing 
also that a common practice in industries is 
to institute an eight hour day, the Board feels 
that the decision of the Regional Board should 
not be disturbed. 

The appeal is dismissed. 

January 12, 1945. 


Re: Oil Well Supply Company (Calgary) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is both an application for leave and 
an appeal from a decision of the Regional 
War Labour Board for Alberta dated Septem- 
ber 25, 1944, refusing permission to increase 
the wage rate of a stenographer from $126.52 
to $136.52. Leave to appeal was refused by 
the Regional Board. 

The formal finding and direction states that 
there was “nothing in the data submitted to 
show that the duties or responsibilities of this 
employee have been increased since August, 
1939”. This finding, it seems to us, might 
have been an appropriate one to make if the 
application had been one for the establish- 
ment of a new occupational classification, and 
the case was not presented to the Board as an 
application under section 17. 

The application was for a wage increase and 
had to be considered under either section 20 


(1) (a) or 20 (1) (6) of P.C. 9384. There 
was no fully developed case under the “gross 
injustice or gross inequality” provision of para- 
graph (a), but it was open to the Regional 
Board to consider the matter under paragraph 
(b). Nothing indicates that the application 
was considered on the latter basis. The case 
is not of the kind, however, which this Board 
should: admit to appeal im the face of a refusal 
of leave by the Regional Board, even though 
on the evidence filed here we might think that 
the increase should be permitted. We must 
deny the application, but it will be without 
prejudice to the fresh application the Com- 
pany might want to make to the Regional 
Board on the basis of the submissions pre- 
sented to this Board and such other submis- 
sions, as may be deemed advisable, for allow- 
ance of the increase from June 1, 1944. 


January 15, 1945. 


Re: Old Sydney Collieries Limited and United Mineworkers of 
‘ America, District 26 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union for an 
increase in the contract rate payable to the 
Deepmen, Landing Tenders and Grab Handlers 
in and about the Florence Colliery, Cape 
Breton. Since 1918 these men have been 
paid on a sliding scale of wages, determined 


*by the number of men employed. This sliding 


scale is as follows:— Der Ten 
MAMATIVETUNT NT Tote ce cites wae sierereaes s seoneonete 0510 
iio Me ctl. eee be aie ths cle sets ein octane 0546 
SWE s0tTeIOR (Par ies GRR CAs RODIN Orono OO: 0583 
17 Sa BTN satis bl « lord eketabe wie Siete aout 0619 
VSM ele LAs cusses cieks onahekhohs shecoseioueuobogs 0656 
JMO) as aulsiay sneiko aici Sikadia HOD CUNO OOS BSE 0692 
DOP iat . Nate ee = TOP re ara ale Ge eRe eee cere 0725 
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In addition to these rates, the men received, 


by virtue of various orders of this Board, an 
additional sum of $1.77 per day. In this 
application the Union seeks to eliminate the 
sliding scale, mentioned above, and to estab- 
lish an over-all contract rate of 10°5 cents 
per ton, with a provision that there be a 
minimum wage of $6.30 per day, plus $1.77 
per day. It also asks that the requested 10°5 
cents per ton be not paid on anything less 
than a weekly average of sixty tons per day. 

At the hearing it developed that under the 
sliding scale now in existence the employees 
in question receive on the average 24 cents 
per day less than men similarly employed in 
the Princess mine about three miles distant. 
The suggested over-all rate of 104 cents per 
ton with the guaranteed minimum above 
referred to would, however, provide daily pay 
on the average of 51 cents above the daily 
average in the Princess mine. It. also 
developed that in no other mine in this area 
are such employees paid on the basis sug- 
gested in the application. The Company 
stated moreover that the men’s earnings would 
be very considerably increased under the 


existing sliding scale if less absenteeism 
prevailed, and if men employed at the 
Collieries would increase production. On 
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behalf of the employees, it was urged that 
the difficulties did not arise so much from 
unavoidable absenteeism as from faults in the 
seams of coal and from the methods employed 
by the Company in extracting the coal from 
the mine. 

The applicant did not satisfy this Board 
that the increase sought could be justified. 
Moreover, the applicant did not furnish suffi- 
cient information to indicate to what degree, 
if any, the sliding scale method of payment 
should be modified, neither is there sufficient 
information before this Board to enable it to 
direct an alternative method of payment. 

It would seem that there should be further 
discussions between the employer and 
employees with respect to this matter. It 
would appear that the employees should con- 
sider more seriously the complaint of the 
employer as to absenteeism and unsatisfactory 
production, and, on the other hand, that the 
employer should more seriously consider the 
desire of the employees that there be estab- 
lished for them compensation more in line 
with that provided for similar work in the 
Princess mine. 


This application should be dismissed. 
January 22, 1945. 


Re: Mortgage and Discount Corporation of Canada 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a finding andi direction of 
the Quebec Regional Board dated Novem- 
ber 7, 1944, determining that the company’s 
managing director was a salaried official and 
his remuneration controlled by the Wartime 
Salaries Order. Leave to appeal was granted 
by the Regional Board. 

The individual concerned thas no financial 
interest in the company and his duties as 
managing director of the appellant are merely 
incidental to his main occupation which is 
that of accountant for a law firm. In fact 


these duties are performed in spare time and 
could be considered as overtime worked for 
the principal employer, and on this basis the 
status of the employee should be determined 
with regard to the main occupation which is 
remunerated at a rate of $250 per month. 
The duties and responsibilities involved in 
the occupation of accountant in the circum- 
stances of this case do not appear to place 
the employee above the rank of a foreman 
and as a consequence we think the appeal 
should be allowed. 


January 22, 1945. 


Re: Western Grocers Limited (Regina) and Canadian Distributors’ 
Union, Local No. 1 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union, concurred 
in by the Company, from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Saskatchewan 
dated November 2, 1944, denying payment at 


the rate of time and’ one-half for time required 


to be worked by office and warehouse 
employees in excess of 474 hours per week. 
Payment for such overtime was authorized 
at straight pro rata time. Leave to appeal 
was granted by the Regional Board. 


The appeal is concerned only with the ware- 
house employees and the employer states that 
similar classifications in its employ in ‘Mani- 
toba and Alberta receive the time and one- 
half rate. The Regional Board held that on 
a local comparative examination it would not 
introduce the new condition for these monthly 
rated employees. 

Under section 20 (1) (c) (i) of P.C. 9884, 
the power to authorize the application is, to 
a degree, of a discretionary nature and our 
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policy has been to refrain from interfering 
with an exercise of discretion by a Regional 
Board unless an error of principle has been 
shown in the decision or some failure to give 
weight to material evidence is demonstrated. 
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We do not think this is a case in which we 
can substitute our views for those of the 
Regional Board and the appeal must be 
dismissed. 

January 22, 1945. 


Re: Neon Products of Western Canada Limited (Vancouver) 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Regional 


Board for British Columbia dated October 10, 


1944, denying a request for permission to 
inaugurate in the appellant’s engineering diivi- 
sion the practice of paying employees at the 
rate of time and one-half for work performed 
on Saturday afternoons after completion of a 
44-hour week. The Regional Board granted 
leave to appeal. 

This division of the appellant’s operations 
was started in July, 1942, for production on 
war contracts and a work-week of 48 hours 
was established with a system of bonus hours. 
In another division manufacturing, installing 
and servicing Neon signs and lighting, a 44- 
hour week has been the practice since 1928 
and time and one-half is paid for work 
required to be performed on Saturday after- 
noons. The Regional Board thought that the 
two divisions, which are housed in separate 
plants, should each be considered indepen- 
dently of the other and we are in agreement 
with that view. 

This matter must be considered in the light 
of section 20 (1) (c) (i) of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943 (P.C. 9384) which reads 
as follows:— 


The National Board (or a Regional Board) 
may ... authorize or direct an employer te 
alter a term of employment, which may have 
the effect of increasing, directly or indirectly, 
a single rate or the rates within a range 
established under this Order for an occupa- 
tional classification of his employees .. . in 
such manner or at such rate or range as in 
the opinion of the National Board (or a 
Regional Board) is fair and reasonable and 
is consistent with and will give effect to the 
purposes of this Order, having regard to all 
the circumstances deemed by it, in its discre- 
tion, to be material. 

Under the terms of this provision a Board 
has a fairly wide discretion to exercise and 
one of the circumstances which would be 
material, in the sense that it would be 
relevant to the subject matter of this applica- 
tion, would be the condition prevailing in the 
industry in the area. The appellant alleges 
that the practice followed in the metal trades 
industry, to which its engineering division 
would belong, is a 44-hour week with time and 
one-half for Saturday afternoon. Assuming as 
we do that the Regional Board have exam- 
ined the application from the point of view 
of this allegation and have exercised their 
discretion against the application, we do not 
think that we should substitute our discretion 
for theirs. Consequently, the appeal will have 


to be dismissed. January 22, 1945. 


Re: Modern Press Limited and Saskatoon Typographical Union No. 663 


Reasons for Decision 


Leave ‘having been granted by the Regional 
War Labour Board for Saskatchewan, this 
appeal is taken by the Union from a decision 
of that Board dated November 2, 1944, denying 
an application by the employer for permission 
to inaugurate the practice of giving annually 
two weeks’ vacation with pay to printers, 
pressmen and bindery workers who had com- 
pleted 12 months’ service. ; 

The application was denied on the ground 
that decision bulletin No. 17 was binding upon 
Regional Boards and that it did not provide 
for more than one week’s vacation. D.B. 17 
was issued for the guidance of war labour 
‘boards and on the whole our policy has been 
to adhere to its general pattern. However, in 
certain cases where employer and employees 
were in agreement upon a modification which 
was shown to have been an established condi- 


tion in a certain industry in a given area, 
certain departures from the plan outlined in 
D.B. 17 have been authorized. For example, 
two weeks’ vacation have been authorized in 
a few cases (Hiram Walker & Sons, Limited, 
LG., 1944, p.840), but always subject to a 
continuous service requirement of at least 5 
years. 


In this case the appellant has not supplied 
the Board with sufficient information about 
the general practice in these trades in 
Saskatoon and in any event the application 
would have to be altered to provide a longer 
period of qualification for the two weeks’ 
vacation. 

We shall dismiss the appeal without preju- 
dice to such new application as the parties 
might care to make to the Regional Board. 


January 22, 1945. 
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Re: Retail Merchants Association of Canada, Inc. (Fur Division) and 
National Clothing Workers’ Union Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


On or about June 9, 1944, the Union and 
the Association filed a joint application to the 
Regional Board for Quebec for an increase in 
the minimum wage rates payable under the 
decree relating to fur employees in the retail 
trade in the Montreal area. This decree 
resulted from a collective labour agreement 
between the Association representing the 
employers and the Union representing the 
employees. With respect to duration, section 
12 of the decree provides as follows:— 


The present decree shall remain effective 


until May Ist, 1944. It shall renew itself 
automatically on the date of its expiration, 
for another period of two (2) years, unless 
one of the parties hereto declares to the other 
party, in writing, its intention not to renew 
same, at least two (2) months before the date 
of its expiration. 

The joint application is dated May 1, 1944, 
and was signed June 3, 1944. It contained 
the following: “Le décret relatif a la fourrure, 
avec les amendements ici mentionnés, de- 
meurera en vigueur jusqu’au ler mai, 1945”, 
but there is no request made with respect to 
the effective date of the decision sought from 
the Regional Board. On June 28, 1944, the 
secretary of the Regional Board advised the 
Union that the employers who had! consented 
to the changes in the rates were authorized to 
pay the increased rates from ‘May 1, 1944. 
The Regional Board then gave individual 
notices (on June 24, 1944) to the employers 
who were not members of the association. 
The Regional Board’s decision approving the 


new rates for all employers is dated July 4, 
1944, and was made effective from the date of 
publication in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
the provincial Order in Council amending the 
decree. Such publication was made August 5, 
1944. 

The Union appeals from this decision and 
its request is that the increased rates be pay- 
able by all employers, both members and 
non-members of the Association, from June 8, 
1944, which apparently is the date upon which 
the Union and the ‘Association came to an 
agreement upon the new rates. 

As to employers who are members of the 
Association, they are now authorized to pay 
the increases from May 1, 1944. But as to 
the non-members, it would hardly be fair to 
impose upon them now a liability for wage 
arrears for approximately two months during 
which the application was pending before the 
Regional Board and in the provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour. If the Union had framed a_ 
petition to the Regional Board for retroactive 
payment by certain named employers who 
were members of the Association, that Board 
may possibly have ordered it as to them. But 
having undertaken under the Collective Labour 
Agreement Act to obtain increases of general 
application, we do not think that the Regional 
Board, in making August 5, 1944, the obligatory 
date of the new rates for all employers, erred 
to the point that we should alter its decision. 


The appeal must therefore be dismissed. 


January 23, 1945. 


Re: Grank Trunk Pacific Development Company, Limited (Prince Rupert 


Drydock and Shipyard) and the following Unions: 


Brotherhood of 





Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America; National Union 


of Operating Engineers; 
Association; 


Sheet 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and 


Metal Workers’ 


International 


Steamfitters; United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America; International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, Local No. 4, 
National Union of Machinists’ Fitters. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the unions for 
increases in pay of ten (10c.) cents per hour 
for all classifications represented by the unions 
and is based om the allegations that, while 
they are now ‘receiving the same rates as 
those paid in the Vancouver area, the cost 
of living in Prince Rupert is twenty per cent 
higher than in the City of Vancouver. 

Following exhaustive investigation by iMr. 
Justice Richards, application to the National 


War Labour Board was made by the various 
employers and employees in the shipbuilding 
industry in the Vancouver area to establish 
wage rates for various classifications and by 
Finding and Direction of January 19, 1943, 
the Board gave effect thereto. The unions in 
the present application did not at first approve 
of the application of the said Finding and 
Direction to their organizations at Prince 
Rupert, but following conferences of both 
employers and employees, under the Chair- 
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manship of Mr. Justice Richards, on the 3rd 
and 4th of March, 1948, a joint application 
by them was filed with the National War 
Labour Board on or about March 15, 1943, 
requesting that the above-mentioned Finding 
and Direction of January 19, 1943, be made 
applicable in shipyards of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Development Company, Limited, at 
Prince Rupert. On April 8, 1948, by Finding 
and Direction the Board gave its approval to 
the said application. 

In the present application no evidence was 
furnished to the Board to indicate that there 
had been any change in the cost of living in 
Prince Rupert since March 15, 1943, which 
altered the relative positions of the employees 
in the Prince Rupert and Vancouver shipyard. 
It must have been considered by all parties 
that as of the date of the application on 
March 15, 1948, it was fair and reasonable to 
equalize the rates and there is no evidence of 
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any change since then which affects adversely 
only the Prince Rupert shipyard. 

Without determining in any way the general 
question as to whether the Board could, or 
should, approve of rates which vary merely 
because of some difference in the local cost of 
living, the Board does not consider that the 
applicants in this case have satisfactorily 
established that there is a differential of 
twenty per cent in the cost of living as between 
Prince Rupert and Vancouver. It is, undoubt- 
edly, true that some items are higher in Prince 
Rupert and some lower, but the survey used 
by the applicants was incomplete and. not 
sufficiently general to indicate the actual situ- 
ation. It is probable that the differential is, 
in fact, very much smaller. 

For the reasons above mentioned, the 
application will be dismissed and Finding and 
Direction will be issued accordingly. 

January 24, 1945. 


Re: Canadian National Railways and Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees (Freight 
Handlers, etc., at Montreal Wharf, P.Q.) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union. in 
renewal of a previous application in which, 
among other things, claim was made for 
Finding and Direction by the National ‘War 
Labour Board’ -requiring the Companies to 
make effective annual vacations with pay for 
its Wharf Freight Handlers at Montreal, P.Q., 
and at Saint John, NB. 


In dealing with the previous application the 
Board in its Reasons for Decision dated 
September 30, 1943, stated:— 


As to the claim for vacations with pay, 
we have dealt with that subject in a general 
way in the case of District 4. However 
desirable the condition may be, its basic 
foundation is upon the principle that the 
over-worked human machine should have a 
period of rest in the interests of productivity 
and the workers’ well being and health. The 
workers concerned here are seasonal workers. 


As far as the employing Railway Companies 
are concerned these workers’ services are not 
in demand the year round. As long as human 
nature is what it is, the likelihood is that 
the worker takes his period of rest in the 
off season and in that is assisted by the 
privilege accorded all railway.workers of free ° 
transportation within certain limits. 
Accordingly, we feel this branch of’ the 
claim must be refused particularly with the 
manpower situation as it is. 

The service of Railway Wharf Freight 
Handlers at Montreal is seasonal, being 
required during the period of open navigation 
of approximately seven months each year. 
The Board cannot find justification for now 
making any change in its previous conclusion 
as stated in its Reasons for Decision. as 
quoted, and therefore the application of the 
employees must be disallowed. 

There will be Finding and Direction accord- 
ingly. January 25, 1945. 


Re: Ottawa Electric Railway Company and Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, Division No. 279 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application on behalf of the em- 
ployees of the Ottawa Electric Railway Com- 
pany for a direction for the following: 


1. (a) Increases of 8 cents per hour in the 
wage rates of all classifications of em- 
ployees covered by the application with 
the exception of those employees referred 
to in sub-paragraphs (b) and (c). 

(b) That the wage rates of the linemen be 
increased by 12 cents per hour. 


(c) That the wage rates of the grease pit 
men be increased by 6 cents per hour. 

2. Superannuation to begin at 65 years of 
age from a fund to be established on a joint 
contributory basis. 

.3. An increase from $15 to $20 a week of the 
allowance for sick. benefit, and where an em- 
ployee is sick for two or more weeks he shall 
receive pay for the first week of his illness. 

4. All employees should receive two weeks 
holidays with pay after one year’s service. 

3. On all runs pulling out and pulling into 
barns and garages there should be added ten 
minutes to the time as presently computed. 
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6. All the garage men, linemen and shop 
men should receive 2 pairs of overalls per year 
from the Company. 


7. All runs or part of runs which are com- 
pleted in less than two hours shall be paid a 
minimum of two hours’ wages. 

In considering the foregoing request, it must 
be kept in mind that in February, 1943, the 
National War Labour Board had before it an 
application on behalf of these same employees 
for a wage rate increase of 12 cents per hour. 
By Finding and Direction of the said Board 
dated February 27, 1943, a wage increase 
amounting to 4 cents per hour was directed to 
be paid to all classifications. That applica- 
tion, it is important to note, was considered 
pursuant to the provisions of Order in Council 
P.C. 5963, and it appears that the said in- 
creases were directed in order to adjust fairly 
and reasonably the wage rates of the employ- 
ees whose hours of work per day had pre- 
viously been reduced: from 9 hours to 8 hours, 
as well as to reflect the result of certain com- 
parisons with the wage rates of employees of 
street railways in certain other urban centres. 
This Board, in order to determine whether 
pursuant to the provisions of Section 20, Sub- 
section 1 (a), of the Warttme Wages Control 
Order, 1943, P.C. 9384, further wage increases 
should be directed, gave careful study to the 
wage rates of the employees of other street 
railways, whose general conditions, such as 
locality, volume of traffic, mileage, etc., made 
them properly comparable to the Ottawa Street 
Railway, and attention was directed as well to 
the working conditions for street railway em- 
ployees engaged in classifications reasonably 
similar to the employees whose application is 
being considered. In this connection the 
Board gave particular attention to the wage 
rates of the employees of those street railway 
companies who do not enjoy the benefits of a 
pension or superannuation plan. As a result of 
thig study the Board, having made due and 
proper allowance for all relevant factors and 
conditions, is of opinion that the employees 
concerned in this application are entitled to 
the wage increases hereinafter set forth in order 
that gross inequalities and gross injustices may 
be rectified. The wage increases necessary to 
obtain this result are as follows: 


I. INCREASES IN WAGE RaTES 


(a) The wage rates of all classifications of 
employees covered by the application with the 
exception of those referred to in paragraphs 
1 (b) and 1 (c) above should be increased 
by 54 cents per hour. . 

(b) In the application a request is made 
that certain power house employees have their 
wage rates increased from 8-10 cents. At the 
hearing, however, the increase sought was for 
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the linemen, and the amount of the wage in- 
crease as stated at the hearing was 12 cents. 

The Board is of opinion that these linemen 
should receive increases in their wage rates 
in the amount of 75 cents per hour. 

(c) In the application, and at the hearing, 
an increase of 6 cents per hour was requested 
for the grease pit men. 

The Board is of opinion that the grease pit 
men should have their wage rates increased 
by the amount of 44 cents per hour. 

All of the increases referred to in paragraphs 
1 (a), 1 (b) and 1 (c) should be effective as 
and from the lst day of November, 1944. 


II. SuPERANNUATION 

Much of the argument on the hearing of this 
application was concerned with this matter, 
and it is apparent that the matter of super- 
annuation fund for the employees has been 
under discussion for many years by the em- 
ployer and employees. This question is also 
dealt with in the Finding and Direction of 
February 27, 1943. At that time the National 
War Labour Board said: 

It is not within the jurisdiction of the 
National War Labour Board, under the pro- 
visions of the Wartime Wages Control Order, 
P.C. 5963, to direct the establishment of a 
eontributory superannuation retirement fund, 
the condition being one which, if possible, 
should be developed through the process of 
collective bargaining. 

This Board concurs in that statement, and is 
further of opinion that it applies equally when 
consideration is being given to applications 
made pursuant to P.C. 9384. We are, there- 
fore, unable to grant the request made on 
behalf of the employees to direct that a super- 
annuation fund be established. 


IIT. Stck Benerirs 

This Board declines to direct any increase 
in the rate of sick benefits now provided by 
the employer for the employees and declines 
also to direct any modifications in the exist- 
ing arrangements with respect to such benefits 
so as to enable the employees to receive pay 
for the first week of illness. 
IV. Horiays 

This request made on behalf of the employ- 
ees is for a holiday with pay plan not in 
accordance with the provisions of D.B. 17, and 
must, therefore, be refused. 
V. Puuune IN aNp Putiine Our Tims 
VI. OVERALLS 


VII. SHort Runs 
No sufficient evidence or reasons were fur- 
nished on behalf of the employees to justify 
this Board in directing the requests sought in 
the foregoing paragraphs 5, 6 and 7. 
January 25, 1945 
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Rez Canada Steamship Lines Limited and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Water Front Freight Handlers, Checkers, Coopers, etc., at Quebec, 


Montreal, ‘Toronto, 


Port Arthur, Fort William). 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union request- 
ing Finding and Direction by the National 
War Labour Board requiring the Company to 
make effective annual vacations with pay .for 
its Water Front Freight Handlers, etc., at the 
places mentioned. | 

In dealing with a similar application (Case 
No. N-1091) the Board in its Reasons for 
Decision dated September 30, 1948, stated: 


As to the claim for vacations with pay, we 
have dealt with that subject in a general way 
in the case of Division 4. However desirable 
the condition may be, its basic foundation is 
upon the principle that the overworked 
human machine should have a period rest 
in the interests of productivity and _ the 
workers’ well-being and health. The workers 
concerned here are seasonal workers. As far 
as the employing Railway Companies are con- 
cerned these workers’ services are not in de- 


Hamilton, 


Sarnia—Point Edward, Windsor, 


mand the year round. As long as human 
nature is what it is, the likelihood is that the 
worker takes his period of rest in the off 
season and in that is assisted by the privilege 
accorded all railway workers of free trans- 
portation within certain limits. 

Accordingly, we feel this branch of the 
claim must be refused particularly with the 
manpower situation as it is. 

The service of Water Front Freight Hand- 
lers at the places mentioned is seasonal, being 
required during the period of open navigation 
of approximately seven months each year. The 
Board cannot find justification for making for 
such service any change in its conclusion as 
stated in its Reasons for Decision as quoted, 
and therefore the application of the employees 
must be disallowed. 

There will be Finding and Direction accord- 
ingly. 

January 26, 1945 


Re: Canadian Pacific Railway Company and Brotherhood of Railway and 


Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
(Hourly rated Freight Handlers, 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union request- 
ing Finding and Direction by the National 
War Labour Board requiring the Company to 
make effective annual vacations with pay for 
its hourly-rated Freight Handlers, etc., at. Port 
MecNicoll, Ontario. 

In dealing with a similar application (Case 
No. N-1091) the Board in its Reasons fon Deci- 
sion dated September 30, 1948, stated: 


As to the claim for vacations with pay, we 
have dealt with that subject in a general way 
in the ease of Division 4. However desirable 
the condition may be, its basic foundation iss 
upon the principle that the overworked 
human machine should have a period of rest 
in the interests of productivity and. the 
workers’ well-being and health. The workers 
concerned here are seasonal workers. As far 
as the employing Railway Companies are con- 
cerned these workers’ services are not im de- 


Express and Station Employees 
etc., at Port MecNicoll) 


mand the year round. As long as human 
nature is what it is, the likelihood is that the 
worker takes his period of rest in the off 
season and in that is assisted by the privilege 
accorded all railway workers of free trans- 
portation within certain limits. 

Accordingly, we feel this branch of the 
claim must be refused particularly with the 
manpower situation as it is. 


The service of Railway Freight Handlers, ete., 
generally at Port McNicoll, Ontario, is 
seasonal, being required during the period of 


open navigation of approximately seven months 


each year. The Board cannot find justification 
for making for such service any change in its 
conclusion as stated in its Reasons for Decision 
as quoted, and therefore the application of the 
employees must be disallowed. 
There will be Finding and Direction aceord- 
ingly. 
January 26, 1945 


Re: Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited, Halifax, and Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees (Freight Handlers, etc., at Halifax) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application in renewal of a pre- 
vious application in which, among other things, 
claim was made for Finding and Direction by 
the National War Labour Board requiring the 
Company to make effective annual vacations 
with pay for Wharf Freight Handlers at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. 


In dealing with the previous application, the 
Board in its Reasons for Decision dated Sep- 
tember 30, 1943, stated: 

As to vacations with pay, we think the 
reasoning set forth in the Montreal and Saint 
John case applies here with the exception 
that these workers do not enjoy railway 
transportation privileges. The greater night 
differential is an important offsetting facter 
in comparison with Montreal. 
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. In its Reasons for Decision dated September 
30, 1943, in respect of the other application 
mentioned (Case File N-1091) to make effec- 
tive annual vacations with pay for Wharf 
Freight Handlers of other companies at Mont- 
real and West Saint John, the Board stated: 


As to the claim for vacations with pay, we 
have dealt with that subject in a general way 
in the case of Division 4. However desirable 
the condition may be, its basic foundation is 
upon the principle that the overworked 
human machine should have a period of rest 
in the interests of productivity and the 
workers’ well-being and health. The workers 
concerned here are seasonal workers. As far 
as the employing Railway Companies are con- 
cerned these workers’ services are not in de- 
mand the year round. As long as human 
nature is what it is, the likelihood is that the 
worker takes his period of rest in the off 
season and in that is assisted’ by the privilege 
accorded all railway workers of free trans- 
portation within certain limits. 

Accordingly, we feel this branch of the 
claim must be refused particularly with the 
manpower situation as it is. 


The service of Wharf Freight Handlers, etc., 
generally at Halifax in the past has been 
seasonal, being required during winter port 
periods of approximately five months each 
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year. Under such conditions the Board could 
not find justification for now making any 
change in its previous conclusion as stated in 
its Reasons for Decision as quoted. 

However, it has been shown that under war- 
time traffic conditions the service of Wharf 
Freight Handlers, etc., generally at Halifax is 
required throughout the twelve months of the 
year. In the circumstances the Board is of the 
opinion that it would be fair and reasonable 
and consistent with the intent of Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1948, P.C. 9384, that 
while existing wartime traffic conditions con- 
tinue, and as a special measure under such con- 
ditions, Freight Handlers, etc., covered by the 
application should be allowed a vacation with 
pay during the year 1945, subject to the follow- 
ing condition—employees who during the year 
1944 have worked on 250 or more calendar 
days will be entitled to a half day vacation 
with pay for each 25 days worked during the 
twelve months preceding the date at which 
conditions permit that vacation with pay ig to 
be taken. 

There will be Finding and Direction accord- 


ingly. 
fae January 26, 1945 


Re: Canadian Pacific Railway eat and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Freight Handlers, etc., at West Saint John) 


Reasons for Decision 


This:is an application by the Union in re- 
newal of a previous application in which, 
among other things, claim was made for Find- 
ing and Direction by the National War Labour 
Board requiring the Company to make effec- 
tive annual vacations with pay for Wharf 
Freight Handlers at Montreal, P.Q., and at 
West Saint John, New Brunswick. 

In dealing with the previous application the 
Board in its Reasons for Decision dated Sep- 
tember 30, 1948, stated: 


As to the claim for vacations with pay, we 
have dealt with that subject in a general way 
in the case of Division 4. However desirable 
the condition may be, its basic foundation is 
upon the principle that the overworked 
human machine should have a period of rest 
in the interests of productivity and the 
workers’ well-being and health. The workers 
concerned here are seasonal workers. As far 
as the employing Railway Companies are con- 
cerned these workers’ services are not in de- 
mand the year round.. As long as human 
nature is what it is, the ‘likelihood is that. the 
worker takes his period of rest in the off 
season and in that is assisted by the privilege 
accorded all railway workers of free trans- 
portation within certain limits. 

Accordingly, we feel this branch of the 
claim must be refused particularly with the 
manpower situation as it is. 


The service of Railway Wharf Freight Hand- 
lers, etc., generally at West Saint John in the 
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past has been seasonal, being required during 
Winter port periods of approximately five 
months each year. Under such conditions the 
Board could not find justification for now 
making any change in its previous conclusion 
as stated in its Reasons for Decision as quoted. 

However, it has been shown that under war- 
time traffic conditions the service of Railway 
Wharf Freight Handlers, etc., generally at 
West Saint John is required throughout the 
twelve months of the year. In the circum- 
stances, and in view of annual vacation with 
pay plans as now generally established for 
various classes of employees in railway ser- 
vice, the Board is of the opinion that it would 
be fair and reasonable and consistent with the 
intent of Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, 
P.C. 9384, that while existing wartime traffic 
conditions continue, and as a special measure 
under such conditions, Freight Handlers, etc., 
covered by the application should be allowed 
a vacation with pay during the year 1945, sub- 
ject to the following condition—employees who 
during the year 1944 have worked on 250 or 
more calendar days will be entitled to a half 
day vacation with pay for each 25 days worked 
during the twelve months preceding the date 
at which conditions permit that vacation with 
pay to be taken. 

There will be Finding and Direction accord- 
ingly. January 26, 1945 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 





Introduction 


| bee Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles deal- 
ing with proceedings under the National 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations and 
with proceedings under the Conciliation and 
Labour Act and other legislation. 

The articles on strikes and _ lockouts, 
formerly included in this section, may be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, the Government has 
extended its jurisdiction over employer- 
employee relations which are normally 
exclusively within the provincial field to the 
extent considered necessary to cover ade- 
quately employers and employees in industries 
“essential to the efficient prosecution of the 
war”, but without attempting to include other 
industry which has not a direct bearing on 
war production. In so far as these latter 
industries are concerned, each: province can 
make its own decision as to whether or not 
they shall be brought under the Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 


province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) is here described in 
two separate articles. The first deals with 
applications made by unions for certification 
and their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 


‘ empowers the Minister to inquire into the 


causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to 
appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator when 
requested by the parties concerned ; and under 
P.C. 4020. 





Applications for Certification Under the Wartime Labour 
, Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for six days during the 
month of January. During this period the 
Board received eleven applications, held ten 
hearings, issued four certificates designating 
bargaining representatives, rejected two appli- 
cations for certification, allowed withdrawal of 
two applications, ordered four representation 
votes and gave decisions in three appeal cases. 
At the end of the month a large number 
of applications for certification were before 
the Board which was in session from January 
30 to February 2 inclusive. These applica- 
tions were dealt with during the session 
but not before the close of the month. They 
will be reported in the March issue of the 
LaBouUR GAZETTE. 


Certificates Issued 


1. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 1614, and Hudson 


Bay Mining and Smelting Company Limited, 
Flin Flon, Man. (L.G., Oct., 1944, p. 1221). 
The Local Union and Messrs. J. B. Graham, 
S. Arthur Lundman and Robert L. Johnson, 
were certified as bargaining representatives 
for the carpenter-foreman, carpenter sub- 
foreman, carpenter jigger-boss, carpenters, 
carpenters’ helpers and open pit bridgemen of 
the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, Flin Flon, Man. Certification followed 
a hearing by the Board and an examination 
of the Union’s membership records by an 
officer of the Board. 

2. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers, Local ‘1497, and Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Company Lamited, 
Flin Flon, Man. (L.G., Oct., 1944, p. 1281). 
Following a hearing by the Board and an 
examination of the Union’s membership 
records, the local union and Messrs. Fred 
Molineaux, George Carner, and Everett Devers- 
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pile were certified as bargaining representa- 
tives for the painter foreman, painters, sign 
painters and helpers, of the Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Company Limited, Flin 
Flon, Man. 


3. The International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders Local 28, International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants Union Local 195, and 
International Typographical Union No. 411, 
and McCaskey Systems, Limited, Galt, Ont. 
The Unions and Messrs. Robert E. Brown, 
Frank J. Barrett and Arthur Barlen, were 
certified as bargaining representatives for the 
employees engaged in the press room, bindery 
and composing room of McCaskey Systems, 
Limited, Galt, Ontario. 

Certification of bargaining representatives 
followed an appeal by the applicant unions 
from a decision of the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board by which the bargaining unit of 
the employees was established on a plant basis 
and a vote of the employees conducted in- 
cluding a number not specified in the appli- 
cation for certification. The National Board 
in allowing the appeal determined the bargain- 
ing unit on a craft basis and ordered that a 
new vote be taken of the employees of the 
Company employed in the press room, bindery 
and composing room. In this vote a majority 
of the eligible employees authorized the 
applicant unions to choose bargaining repre- 
sentatives on their behalf. 


4. The International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, Sunshine 
Local 520, and Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (B.C. Coast Steamship Service) (L.G., 
Dec., 1944, p. 1482). The Union and Messrs. 
Albert Young, George Hardy, Thomas 
Hammond, and J. T. Galloway were certified 
as bargaining representatives for the employees 
in the Maintenance Department of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service), Victoria, B.C. Foremen were 
excluded from the bargaining unit. Certifica- 
tion followed a hearing by the Board and an 
examination of the union’s membership records 
by an officer of the Board. 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Brotherhood of Maintenance - of - Way 
Employees and Canadian National Railways, 
Western Lines (coaling station employees at 
intermediate points, Winnipeg, Man., to Van- 
couver, B.C.) (L.G. Nov. 1944, p. 1338). 
Following an investigation of the application 
by an officer of the Board, and a public hear- 
ing, the Board rejected the application on the 
grounds that the unit applied for was not 
considered appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing inasmuch as coaling station employees, 
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other than those covered by the application, 
are affected by it, and it was not shown that 
the applicant organization acted with the 
authority of the majority of all such employees 
as required by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. 


Applications For Certification Withdrawn 


1. Mercantile Marine Officers’ Guild of 
Canada and Gulf and Lake Navigation Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal, P.Q. (L.G., January, 
1945, p. 85). On the request of the President 
of the applicant union the application for 
certification of bargaining representatives was 
withdrawn. 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Marine Engineers 
and Gulf and Lake Navigation Company 
Inmited, Montreal, P.Q. (L.G., January, 1945, 
p. 85). On the request of the President of 
the applicant union the application for certifi- 
cation of bargaining representatives was with- 
drawn. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. International Association of Machinists, 
Local 182, and Hudson Bay Mining and Smelt- 
mg Co. Lid., Flin Flon, Man. (L.G., Oct., 1944, 
p. 1221). Representations were made before 
the Board by the applicant union, the Com- 
pany and the Northern Manitoba Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union, as inter- 
vener. Those eligible to vote are machinists, 
mechanics, repairmen, pipe fitters, blacksmiths 
and their helpers and apprentices. 


2. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local B-1405, and Hudson Bay Min- 
ing and Smelting Co. Lid., Flin Flon, Man. 
(L.G., Oct., 1944, p. 1221). Representatives 
of the applicants and company as well as those 
of the Northern Manitoba Mine and Mill 
Workers’ Union as intervener, appeared before 
the Board. The eligible voters are electricians, 
substation operators, powerhouse operators, 
hoist men, Cottrell operators, surface crane- 
men, locomotive drivers and shovel runners 
and their helpers and apprentices. 


3. International Brotherhood of  Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of 
America, Local 451 and the Hudson Bay Min- 
ing and Smelting Co. Ltd., Flin Flon, Man. 
(L.G., Oct. 1944, p. 1221). Representations 
were made before the Board by the applicant 
union, the Company and the Northern Mani- 
toba Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union, 
as intervener. The eligible voters are boiler- 
makers, punch and shear operators first, 
boilermaker helpers, acetylene and electrical 
welders, electrical welders, boilermaker appren- 
tices, electric welding apprentices, tinsmiths, 
tinsmith helpers, in the machine shop, head 
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rigger and coal plant operators in the Surface 
and Transportation Department, and open pit 
pumpmen. 


4. Flin Flon Base Metal Workers Federal 
Union, No. 172 (T. & L.C.) and Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Co. Ltd., Flin Flon, 
Man. (L.G., Oct., 1944, p. 1221). Representa- 
tives of the applicant union, the Company 
and the Northern Manitoba Mine and Mill 
Workers’ Union, as intervener, appeared before 
the Board. Employees in the following Depart- 
ments are eligible to vote: Mine (under- 
ground), open pit, crusher, concentrator, zinc 
roaster, tankhouse, zine casting, cadmium 
plant, bedding bins, copper smelter, machine 
shop, drill steel shop, ball making plant, sur- 
face and transportation, coal pulverizer, ware- 
house and truck scale department, turbine, 
Air and Heating Department and watchmen. 

Applications For Certification Under 
Investigation 


1. Federal Labour Union, Local 23736 
(A.F. of L.), on behalf of the employees of 
the Goderich Elevator and Transit Company, 
Limited, Goderich, Ontario, except office staff 
and licensed engineers. 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers on 
behalf of certain employees of the Chateau 
Laurier Hotel, Canadian National Railways, 
Ottawa, Ontario, 


3. Deepsea and MInlandboatmen’s Union, 
Pacific Coast District, Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, on behalf of towboat operators of Stone 
Brothers, Limited, Port Alberni, B.C. 


4, Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders’ Interna- 
tional League of America, Local 724, on behalf 
of certain employees of the Bessborough 
Hotel, Canadian National Railways, Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan. 


5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers on be- 
half of certain employees of the Vancouver 
Hotel Company, Vancouver, B.C. 


6. United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United 
States and Canada, Local 170, on behalf of the 
employees of the Plumbing Department of the 
Hotel Vancouver Company, Vancouver, B.C. 


7. Canadian Navigators Federation on be- 
half of certain employees of the Clarke Steam- 
ship Company Limited on 8S. Gaspesia, MS. 
North Gaspe and Sable Island, Montreal, P.Q. 

8. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 


certain employees of the Canadian National 
(West Indies) Steamships Limited and Cana- 
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dian Government Merchant Marine Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


9. British Columbia Seamen’s Union, Van- 
couver Branch, Pacific District, Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America, on be- 
half of the unlicensed personnel in Deck, En- 
gine Room and Steward’s Departments on 
M.V. Island King of the B.C. Cement Com- 
pany Limited, Victoria, B.C. 

10. British Columbia Seamen’s Union, Van- 
couver Branch, Pacific District, Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America, on behalf 
of the unlicensed personnel in Deck, Engine 
Room and Steward’s Departments on the 
vessels J'eco and P.W. of the B.C. Packers 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


11. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, 
“Empress” Division, on behalf of certain em- 
ployees of the Empress Hotel, Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway Company, Victoria, B.C. 


Decisions of Board in Appeal Cases 


The following appeals from decisions of Pro- 
vincial Labour Relations Boards and: applica- 
tions for leave to appeal therefrom were con- 
sidered by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) and judgment was given. 


1. The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) granted leave to the Canadian Fish- 


handlers Union Local No. 1, Halifax, N.S., to 


appeal from decisions of the Nova Scotia 
Labour Relations Board under which the appli- 


cation of the Union for certification of bargain- 


ing representatives of certain employees of the 
National Fish Company Limited, Halifax, 
N.S., was denied and the application of the 
Employees Mutual Benefit Association was 
granted, 


The union’s appeal for certification had been 
denied because an examination of the mem- 
bership records of the Union by the Nova 
Scotia Board indicated that a majority of the 
employees affected were not members of the 
appellant union. The Nova Scotia Board 
directed a vote which resulted in a majority 
of the eligible employees voting for the 
Association. The appellant union contended 
that it. was not given an opportunity to 
present evidence and make representations at 
the time the Nova Scotia Board certified the 
respresentatives of the Association and that 
the Association was dominated by the employ- 
ing Company contrary to Section 19 of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations P.C. 
1003. 

Messrs. Fred Molineaux and A. R. Mosher 
in their Reasons for Judgment stated: “We 
find that there was interference with the 
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administration of the Association by the em- 
ployer Company and we set aside the certifi- 
eate of bargaining representatives issued by 
the Nova Scotia Board and reject the peer ea 
tion of the Association.” 


Messrs... A. J. Hills, H. Taylor and A. 
Deschamps concurred in the result. - 


In a dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice G. B. 
O’Connor, Chairman of the Board, stated that 
“the evidence justified the finding of the Nova 
Scotia Board that the Association was not 
dominated by the Company”, and that “it 
may be better for the employees who desire 
an Association to incorporate without the 
objectionable provisions (now embodied in the 
constitution) and to make a new application 
for certification of bargaining representatives”. 


The appellants were represented by Messrs. 
J. A. Sullivan and H. C. Mead and the 
respondent Company by Mr. C. B. Smith, 
K.C, 


2. The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) granted leave to appeal but denied 
the appeal of Motor Products Corporation, 
Windsor, Ontario, from a decision of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board which re- 
ferred to the Federal Minister of Labour the 
matter of the negotiations between the Com- 
pany and Local 195, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (U.A.W.-C.1.0.), for a_ collective 
agreement, so that the Minister might instruct 
a Conciliation Officer to confer with the par- 
ties and attempt to effect an agreement pur- 


suant to Section 12 of the Wartime Labour — 


Relations Regulations. 

The Ontario Board made a previous direc- 
tion to the same effect. The employer 
appealed to the National Board and the latter 
allowed the appeal on the ground that, at 
the time of the reference, the conciliation 
provisions were not available unless and until 
bargaining representatives had been certified, 
but the parties were referred to the amend- 
ment of Sections 15 and 16 of the Regulations 
of September 1, 1944, providing for concilia- 
tion services where a collective agreement 
was in effect, and it was suggested that the 
Ontario Board might again refer the matter to 
the Minister. 

The Ontario Board accordingly again re- 
ferred the matter to the Minister, and the 
employer applied for leave to appeal from the 
second reference on the ground that the col- 
lective agreement dated April, 1942, was auto- 
matically renewed on April 30, 1944, and that 
the provisions of Section 11 of the Regulations 
do not apply where there is in fact a collective 
agreement in full force. In its previous judg- 
ment the National Board said “the Ontario 
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Board held that an automatic renewal clause, 
such as that contained in the agreement viride 
consideration is inconsistent with the regu- 
lations and cannot operate as a bar to the 
intervention of the Board pursuant to the 
request made by the union. The Board 
adopts the same view”. . 

The Company further contended that the 
negotiations between the parties resulted from 
a notice by the union on March 8, 1944, and 
this notice was not sufficient compliance with 
Section 16 of the Regulations. Pursuant to 
communications between the company and the 
union, the parties had proceeded to negotiate 
but were unable to reach an agreement. The 
Board was satisfied that the union required 
the employer to enter into negotiations. 


Finally the employer contended that al- 
though the Regulations were enacted on the 
17th of February, 1944, they did not come 
into force until March 20 of that year, so that 
a notice dated March 8, 1944, could not be a 
compliance with Section 16. The Board did 
not agree with this contention and interpreted 
renewal in Section 16 of the Regulations as 
meaning renewal with or without amendment. 
In the Board’s opinion where there are nego- 
tiations for renewal of a collective agreement, 
the terms of the agreement are subject to 
change when renewal with amendment is 
requested in the same way as when notice of 
termination has been given. The negotiations 
for renewal do not interfere with the right to 
terminate. 

Leave to appeal was granted but the appeal 
was dismissed. 

The appellant was represented by Mr. G. P. 
Dickson, Windsor, Ontario, and the respondent 
union iby: Mr. ‘J. L. Cohen, K.C.,;) Toronto, 
Ontario. 


3. The Wartime Labour Relations Board | 
(National) denied the appeals of the United 
Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Locals Nos. 529 and 512 from de- 
cisions of the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
which refused certification to the appellant 
unions for the employees of Packard Electric 
Company Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, 
and Philco Corporation of Canada Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


In each case the Ontario Board directed a 
vote of the employees in an effort to satisfy 
itself that an election or appointment of bar- 
gaining representatives was regularly and 
properly made. The union in each case 
obtained a majority of the employees who 
voted but failed to secure the votes of those 
eligible to vote. The National Board dis- 
missed the appeals and refused the applica- 
tions for certification. 
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Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor, Chairman, and 
Messrs. A. R. Mosher, and F. Molineaux dis- 
sented from the Reasons for Judgment stat- 
ing: “the Regulations were enacted to enable 
employers and employees to organize for the 
conduct of negotiations. There must be some 
peaceful solution of the apparent deadlock 
and that can best be accomplished in a 
democratic way by directing new votes of 
the employees of the Packard and Philco 
Companies. In the case of the Packard Com- 
pany, the bargaining unit should be that men- 
tioned in the petition, namely, ‘hourly-rated 
and piece-work production workers’ with the 
exclusions contained in the certificate of the 
Ontario Board—that is, the hourly-paid fac- 
tory clerks will not be included in the bar- 
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gaining unit. In the Philco case the bargaining 
unit should be that directed by the Ontario 
Board. 


“We should direct these votes but a major- | 
ity of the Board takes a different view. There 
is still time for the applicants to again elect 
or appoint bargaining representatives and to 
make new applications and obtain certification 
of them before April 1, 1945, so as to give 
the necessary notice to prevent the automatic 
renewal of the agreement with the Employees’ 
Council.” 


The appellants were represented by Mr. 
J. L. Cohen, K.C., and the respondent Com- 
panies by Mr. M. W. Seymour, K.C., and 
W. R. Best. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provides for conciliation machinery 

to attempt settlements of disputes where 
negotiations for an agreement following 
certification of bargaining representatives, or 
negotiation for the renewal of an existing 
agreement, have been unsuccessfully con- 
tinued for thirty days. Disputes of this 
nature are referred to the Minister of Labour 
by the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) or by the Provincial Boards in 
their respective jurisdiction. A Conciliation 
Officer is then appointed to confer with the 
parties-and endeavours to effect am agreement. 
If the Conciliation Officer is unable to bring 
about settlement of the matters in dispute 
and reports that in his view an agreement 
might be facilitated by the appointment of a 
Board of Conciliation, a Board is established 
-by the Minister of Labour forthwith. The 
duty of such a Board is to endeavour to effect 
an agreement between the parties on the 


matters in dispute and to report its findings 


and recommendations to the Minister. 


Board Reports Received 


. During January reports were received from 
five Boards of Conciliation:— 


Concerning the Corporation of the City of 
Kelowna, Kelowna, B.C., and the Kelowna 
Civic Employees Union. 

Concerning Noranda Mines, Limited, 
Noranda, P.Q., and Local No. 688, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers. 

Concerning Defence Industries, Limited, 
Ajax, Ont., and Local 521, United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers of America. 


Concerning the Vancouver News-Herald, 
and the Vancouver Newspaper Guild, Local 
No. 2, Vancouver, B.C. 

Concerning Various Employers, Members of 
the Okanagan Federated Shippers Associa- 
tion, Vancouver, B.C., and the Fruit and 
Vegetable Workers Union, Locals 1, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7 and 8. 


Boards Fully Constituted 


During January six Boards of Conciliation 
were fully constituted :— 


Fowler’s Canadian Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Fowler’s Canadian Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., and the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, was fully constituted 
on January 6 with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge Ian M. Macdonell of Toronto, 
as Chairman of the Board. Judge Macdonell 
was appointed to the Board by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, Mr. - 
Norman W. Bryne, of Hamilton, appointed 
on the nomination of the employing company, 
and Mr. Arthur Williams of Oshawa, appointed 
on the nomination of the employees concerned. 

Miramichi Lumber Co., Limited, Minto, 
N.B—The Board of Conciliation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Miramichi 
Lumber Co., Ltd., Minto, N.B., and Local 
7409, United Mine Workers of America, was 
fully constituted on January 18 with the 
appointment of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
J. H. A. L. Fairweather of Rothesay, N.B., as 
Chairman of the Board. Mr. Justice Fair- 
weather was appointed to the Board by the 
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Minister of Labour on the joint reeommenda- 
tion of the other two members, Mr. Kenneth 
L. Golding of Fredericton and Mr. E. A. 
Dinsmore of Minto, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

De Havilland Aircraft Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
De Havilland Aircraft Company of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Local 112, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (U.A.W.-C.1.0.) 
was fully constituted with the appointment of 
Mr. Leonard W. Brockington, K.C., Ottawa, 
Ont., as Chairman of the Board. Mr. Brocking- 
ton was appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Mr. Norman L. 
Mathews, Toronto, and Mr. Bora Laskin, also 
of Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and the employees respectively 

Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont—The Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Willard Storage Battery Company 
of Canada, Limited, Toronto, and Local 512, 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, was fully constituted on Jan- 
uary 13 with the appointment of the Honour- 
able Mr. Justice W. D. Roach of Toronto, 
Ont., as Chairman of the Board. Mr. Justice 
Roach was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, Mr. W. M. Gordon and Miss Idele 
Wilson. both of Toronto, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Island Mountain Mines Company, Limited, 
Wells, B.C—On January 17 the Board of 
Conciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Island Mountain Mines Company, 
Limited, Wells, B.C., and Local No. 685, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers was fully constituted with 
the appointment of Mr. A. Reginald Mac- 
Dougall of Vancouver, B.C., as Chairman of 
the Board. Mr. MacDougall was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members, Messrs. R. H. Pooley, K.C., of 
Victoria, B.C., and Malcolm MacLeod of 
Vancouver, B.C.; appointed to the Board on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining Company, 
Wells, B.C—On January 17 the Board of 
Conciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining 
Company, Limited, Wells, B.C., and Local 
No. 685, International Union, Mine, Mill and 
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Smelter Workers was fully constituted with 
the appointment of Professor J. N. Finlayson 
of Vancouver, B.C., as Chairman of the Board. 
Professor Finlayson was appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members, 
Messrs. R. L. Norman of Vancouver, B.C., 
and Malcolm MacLeod also of Vancouver, 
B.C., appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. ; 


Boards Established 


During the month two Boards of Concilia- 
tion were established but not fully constituted. 


Genelco, Limited, Peterborough, Ont—On 
January 3, 1945, the Minister of Labour 
established a Board of Conciliation to deal 
with a dispute between Genelco, Limited, 
Peterborough, Ont., and Local 524, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. Mr. J. P. Nicol, Sr., of Toronto, 
investigated the case as Conciliation Officer. 
On January 2 Mr. Nicol’s report was 
received, recommending the establishment of 
a Board. 

Appointed to the Board were Mr. J. S. D. 
Tory, of Toronto, Ont., on the nomination of 
the employing company, and Mr. George Burt, 
Windsor, Ont., on the nomination of the 
employees concerned. Mr. Tory and Mr. 
Burt have been requested to confer on the 
nomination of a chairman and third member 
of the Board. 


Campbells Soup Company, Inmited, New 
Toronto, Ont—On January 19 the Minister of 
Labour established a Board of Conciliation 
to deal with a dispute between the Campbells 
Soup Company, Limited, New Toronto, Ont., 
and the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America. Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, investigated the 
case as Conciliation Officer. On January 19 
Mr. Ainsborough’s report was received, recom- 
mending the establishment of a Board. 

Appointed to the Board were the Honour- 
able Senator G. Peter Campbell, Toronto, 
Ont., on the nomination of the employing 
company, and Mr. Arthur Williams, Oshawa, 
Ont., on the nomination of the employees con- 
cerned. Senator Campbell and Mr. Williams 
have been requested to confer on the nomina- 
tion of a Chairman and third member of the 
Board. 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation 


Officers 


Charlevoiz-Saguenay Telephone Company, 
La Malbaie, P.Q—On December 1 Mr. 
Ligouri Pepin, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Montreal, had been appointed Conciliation 
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Officer to confer with the Charlevoix- 
Saguenay Telephone Company, La Malbaie, 
P.Q., and the National Catholic Syndicate of 
Charlevoix East, to attempt to effect an agree- 
ment between them. 


On January 15 a report was received from 
Mr. Pepin indicating the successful conclusion 
of the negotiations and the signing of an 
agreement. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


Dominon Bridge Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont—On January 5 the Minister of 
Labour was advised by the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board that negotiations had been 
continuing for thirty days between the 
Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., and Local 2808, United Steelworkers of 
America, and that there was no indication of 
the successful completion of an agreement. 

On January 9 Mr. J. P. Nicol, Sr., Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed 
Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties 
in an attempt to effect an agreement. 


John T. Hepburn, Limited, Toronto, Ont— 
On January 5, the Minister of Labour was 
advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between John T. Hepburn, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Local 28, Inter- 
national Moulders and Foundry Workers 
Union of North America, and that there was 
no indication of the successful completion of 
an agreement. 

On January 9 Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties in 
an attempt to effect an agreement. 


~ Seiberling Rubber Company of Canada, 
Inmited, Toronto, Ont—On January 5 the 
Minister of Labour was advised by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board that negotia- 
tions had been continuing for thirty days 
between the Seiberling Rubber Company of 
Canada, Limited, Toronto, and Local No.:118, 
United Rubber Workers of America, and that 
there was no indication of the succéssful 
completion of an agreement. 

On January 9, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, was 
appointed Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the parties in an attempt to effect an 
agreement, 


Chesley Manufacturing Company, Chesley, 
Ont—On January 10, the Minister of Labour 
was advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between the Chesley Manu- 
facturing Company, Chesley, Ont., and Local 
No. 6, the National Union of Furniture 
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Workers, and that there was no indication of 
the successful completion of an agreement. 

On January 12 Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties in 
an attempt to effect an agreement. 


Moffats, Limited, Weston, Ont—On Jan- 
uary 11 the Minister of Labour was advised 
by the Ontario Labour Relations Board that 
negotiations had been continuing for thirty 
days between Moffats, Limited, Weston, Ont., 
and Local 3129, United Steelworkers of 
America, and that there was no indication of 
the successful completion of an agreement. 

On January 12 Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, was 
appointed Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the parties in an attempt to effect an 
agreement. ; 


Dominion Electric Power, Limited, Estevan, 
Sask.—On January 13 the Minister of Labour 
was advised by the Saskatchewan Labour 
Relations Board that negotiations had been 
continuing for thirty days between Dominion 
Electric Power, Limited, Estevan, Sask., and 
the Electric Utilities Employees Union, and 
that there was no indication of the successful 
completion of an agreement. 

On January 16 Mr. Ronald H. Hooper, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Winnipeg, was 
appointed Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the parties in an attempt to effect an 
agreement. 


Thompson Bros. Machinery Company, Ltd., 
Inverpool, N.S—On January 15 the Minister 
of Labour was advised by the Nova Scotia 
Wartime Labour Relations Board that nego- 
tiations had been continuing for thirty days 
between the Thompson Bros. Machinery Com- 
pany, Limited, Liverpool, N.S. and the 
Federated Council of the Thompson Bros. 
Machinery Company, Limited, and that there 
was no indication of the successful comple- 
tion of an agreement. 

On January 16 Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B., 
was appointed Conciliation Officer to confer 
with the parties and attempt to effect an 
agreement. 


Highland Dairy, Limited, Toronto, Ont— 
On January 19 the Minister of Labour was 
advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between Highland Dairy, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Local 647, Milk 
Drivers and Dairy Employees Union, and that 
there was no indication of the successful com- 
pletion of an agreement. 

On January 20 Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed Con- 
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ciliation Officer to confer with the parties in 
an attempt to effect an agreement. 


Toronto Dairies, Limited, Toronto, Ont.— 
On January 19 the Minister of Labour was 
advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between Toronto Dairies, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Local 647, Milk 
Drivers and Dairy Employees Union, and that 
there. was no indication of the successful 
completion of an agreement. 

On January 20 Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties in 
an attempt to effect an agreement. 


Hastings Dairy, Limited, Toronto, Ont.— 
On January 19 the Minister of Labour was 
advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between Hastings Dairy, 
Limited, Toronto, and Local 647, Milk Drivers 
and Dairy Employees Union, and that there 
was no indication of the successful completion 
of an agreement. 

On January 20 Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties in 
an attempt to effect an agreement. 


Hall’s Pure Milk Dairy, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont—On January 19 the Minister of Labour 
was advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between Hall’s Pure Milk 
Dairy, Limited, Toronto, and Local 647, Milk 
Drivers and Dairy Employees Union, and that 
there was no indication of the successful con- 
clusion of an agreement. 

On January 20 Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties in 
an attempt to effect an agreement. 


Ritchie’s Dairy, Limited, Toronto, Ont— 
On January 19 the Minister of Labour was 
advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between Ritchie’s Dairy, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Local 647, Milk 
Drivers and Dairy Employees Union, and that 
there was no indication of the successful com- 
pletion of an agreement. 

On January 20 Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties in 
an attempt to effect an agreement. 


Blantyre Dairy, Limited, Toronto, Ont— 
On January 19 the Minister of Labour was 
advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between Blantyre Dairy, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Local 647, Milk 
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Drivers and Dairy Employees Union, and that 
there was no indication of the successful com- 
pletion of an agreement. 

On January 20 Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties in 
an attempt to effect an agreement. 


Findlay Dairy, Limited, Toronto, Ont.— 
On January 19 the Minister of Labour was 
advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between the Findlay Dairy, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Local 647, Milk 
Drivers and Dairy Employees Union, and that 
there was no indication of the successful com- 
pletion of an agreement. 

On January 20 Mr. J.P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties in 
an attempt to effect an agreement. 


Walnut Dairy, Limited, Toronto, Ont.— 
On January 19 the Minister of Labour was 
advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between the Walnut Dairy, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Local 647, Milk 
Drivers and Dairy Employees Union, and that 
there was no indication of the successful com- 
pletion of an agreement. 

On January 20 Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties in 
an attempt to effect an agreement. 


Dorland’s Dairy, Limited, Toronto, Ont.— 
On January 19 the Minister of Labour was 
advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between Dorland’s Dairy, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Local 647, Milk 
Drivers and Dairy Employees Union, and that 
there was no indication of the successful com- 
pletion of an agreement. 

On January 20 Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties in 
an attempt to effect an agreement. 


Pilkington Bros. (Canada) Limited, Toronto, 
Ont——On January 27 the Minister of Labour 
was advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between Pilkington Bros. 
(Canada) Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Glass- 
workers Local Union No. 1487, Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, and that there was no indication of 
the successful completion of an agreement. 

On January 29 Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, was 
appointed Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the parties in an attempt to effect an 
agreement. 
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Excelsior Plate Glass Co., Toronto, Ont.— 
On January 27 the Minister of Labour was 
advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between the Excelsior Plate 
Glass Company, Toronto, Ont., and Glass- 
workers Local Union No. 1487, Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators & Paperhangers of 
America, and that there was no indication of 
the successful completion of an agreement. 

On January 29 Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, was 
appointed Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the parties in an attempt to effect an 
agreement. 


Canadian Plate and Window Glass, Toronto, 
Ont—On January 27 the Minister of Labour 
was advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between the Canadian Plate 
and Window Glass, Toronto, Ont., and Glass- 
workers Local Union No. 1487, Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators & Paperhangers of 
America, and that there was no indication of 
the successful completion of an agreement. 

On January 29 Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, was 
appointed Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the parties in an attempt to effect an 
agreement. 


Consolidated Plate Glass Company, Toronto, 
Ont.—On January 27 the Minister of Labour 
was advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between the Consolidated 
Plate Glass Company, Toronto, Ont., and 
Glassworkers Local Union No. 1487, Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America, and that there was no 
indication of the successful completion of an 
agreement. 

On January 29 Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, was 
appointed Conciliation Officer to confer with 


the parties in an attempt to effect an 
agreement. 
Robert McCausland Company, Toronto, 


Ont.—On January 27 the Minister of Labour 
was advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between the Robert McCaus- 
land Company, Toronto, Ont., and the Glass- 
workers Local Union No. 1487, Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, and that there was no indication of 
the successful completion of an agreement. 

On January 29 Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, was 
appointed Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the parties in an attempt to effect an 
agreement, 
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Queen City Glass Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont—On January 27 the Minister 
of Labour was advised by the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board that negotiations had been 
continuing for thirty days between the Queen 
City Glass Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and the Glassworkers Local Union No. 1487, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, and that there was 
no indication of the successful completion of 
an agreement. 

On January 29 Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, was 
appointed Conciliation Officer to confer with 


the parties in an attempt to effect an 
agreement. 
Advance Glass and Mirror Company, 


Inmated, Toronto, Ont—On January 27 the 
Minister of Labour was advised by the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board that negotiations had 
been continuing for thirty days between the 
Advance Glass and Mirror Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and the Glassworkers Local 
Union No. 1487, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America, and 
that there was no indication of the successful 
completion of an agreement. 

On January 29 Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, was 
appointed Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the parties in an attempt .to effect an 
agreement. 


Hobbs Glass Company, Toronto, Ont.— 
On January 27 the Minister of Labour was 
advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between the Hobbs Glass 
Company, Toronto, Ont., and the Glass- 
workers Local Union No. 1487, Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators & Paperhangers of 
America, and that there was no indication of 
the successful completion of an agreement. 

On January 29 Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, was 
appointed Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the parties in an attempt to effect an 
agreement. 


Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont—On January 27 the Minister 
of Labour was advised by the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board that negotiations had been 
continuing for thirty days between the 
Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., and Local 504, United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
and that there was no indication of the 
successful completion of an agreement. 

On February 8, Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed, Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties in 
an attempt to effect an agreement. 
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Beatty Bros. (Spencer Division) Penetang, 
Ont—On January 27 the Minister of Labour 
was advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between Beatty Bros. (Spencer 
Division) Penetang, Ont., and Local 3425, 
United Steelworkers of America, and that 
there was no indication of the successful com- 
pletion of an agreement. 


On January 29 Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, Ont., was appointed 
Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties 
in an attempt to effect an agreement. 


Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, Plant 
No. 8, Windsor, Ont—On January 25 the 
Minister of Labour was advised by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board that negotia- 
tions had been continuing for thirty days 
between the Canadian Bridge Company, 
Limited, Plant No. 3, Windsor, Ont., and 
Local 195, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
and that there was no indication of the success- 
ful completion of an agreement. 


On January 29 Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties in 
an attempt to effect an agreement. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, Ont—On January 23 the Minister 
of Labour was advised by the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board that negotiations had been 
continuing for thirty days between the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, 
Ont., and Local 200, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, and that there was no indication of 
the successful completion of an agreement. 

On January 29 Mr. Louis Fine, Chief 
Conciliation Officer, Ontario Department of 
Labour, Toronto, was appointed Conciliation 
Officer to confer with the parties in an 
attempt to effect an agreement. 


Valley View Dairy, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
—On January 22 the Minister of Labour was 
advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between the Valley View Dairy, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Local 647, Milk 
Drivers and Dairy Employees Union, and that 
there was no indication of the successful com- 
pletion of an agreement. 

On January 23 Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed 
Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties 
in an attempt to effect an agreement. 
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Scarboro Farm Dairy, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont——On January 22 the Minister of Labour 
was advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between the Scarboro Farm 
Dairy, Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Local 647, 
Milk Drivers and Dairy Employees Union, 
and that there was no indication of the 
successful completion of. an agreement. 


On January 23 Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties in 
an attempt to effect an agreement. 


Corbin Lock Company of Canada, Belle- 
ville, Ont—On January 19 the Minister of 
Labour was advised by the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board that negotiations had been 
continuing for thirty days between the Corbin 
Lock Company of Canada, Belleville, Ont., 
and Local 426, International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (U.A.W.-C.L.O.), 
and that there was no indication of the 
successful completion of an agreement. 

On January 20 Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties in 
an attempt to effect an agreement. 


Rice’s Dairy, Limited, Toronto, Ont—On 
January 19 the Minister of Labour was advised 
by the Ontario Labour Relations Board that 
negotiations had been continuing for thirty 
days between Rice’s Dairy, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., and Local 647, Milk Drivers and Dairy 
Employees Union, and that there was no 
indication of the successful completion of an 
agreement. 

On January 20 Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties in 
an attempt to effect an agreement. 


Gelber Brothers, Limited, Toronto, Ont.— 
On January 19 the Minister of Labour was 
advised by the Ontario Labotr Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between Gelber Brothers, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Building Service 
Employees’ International Union, Local 204, 
and that there was no indication of the success- 
ful completion of an agreement. 

On January 20 Mr. G. Fenwick, Concilia- 
tion Officer, Ontario Department of Labour, 
Toronto, was appointed Conciliation Officer to 
confer with the parties in an attempt to effect 
an agreement. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Corporation of the City of 
Kelowna, Kelowna, B.C., and the Kelowna Civic Employees’ Union 


On December 27 the ‘Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which dealt with a dispute between 
the Corporation of the City of Kelowna, 
Kelowna, B‘C., and the Kelowna Civic 
Employees’ Union. A minority report was 
submitted by Mr. W. Sands. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge J. R. Archibald, Kamloops, 
B.C., appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members; and Messrs. John 
Galbraith, of Kelowna, B.C., and W. Sands, 
also of Kelowna, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer and employees respec- 
tively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report follows :— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations P.C. 1003, and in the 
matter of the Corporation of the City of 
Kelowna, Kelowna, B.C. (Employer), and 
certain of, its employees, members of 
the Kelowna Civic Employees’ Union 
(Employees). 


The Board started sittings on Wednesday 
the 13th inst., the Employer being repre- 
sented by Mr. E. C. Weddell, solicitor, and 
the Employees by ‘Mr. Ross Heniot. It was 
agreed by both parties that the only matter 
in dispute which it would be necessary for 
the Board to consider was the question of 
union shop and check-off. Five witnesses for 
the Employees, all members of the Kelowna 
Civic Employees’ Union, gave evidence. The 
Union was certified on June 1, 1944, and now 
consisted of 29 members. although in August 
last the membership was 41. Amicable rela- 
tions had for a number of years existed 
between the employer and the employees and 
the Union was not formed because of any 
unpleasantness in these relations. The witness 
Weeden, Secretary-Treasurer of the Union 
explained that the Union was formed because 
certain employees who in the busy season 
worked in the packing houses, thought it 
would be in the best interests of the City 
Employees to have a union. The Union 
having been formed, a negotiating committee 
met the committee of the City Council 
appointed *for the purpose,-on several occa- 
sions. A draft agreement was prepared by 
the Employees and the result of negotiations 
was that agreement was reached on all points 
except :— 


1. Union Shop and check-off. 
2. Seniority clause. 
3. Holidays with pay. 


A conciliation officer then met with the parties 
and agreement was reached on matters 2 and 3. 

The benefits and necessity of a uniom shop 
and check-off were fully dealt with by the 
Employee Witnesses. The case for the 
Employer was presented by the evidence of 
Mayor George Alexander McKay and Alder- 
man George W. Sutherland. 

After a full consideration of the evidence 
and the arguments presented, this Board is 
of the unanimous opinion that a case for 
union shop and check-off has not been made 
out according to the relations at present exist- 
ing between Employer and Employees. 

The Board member, William H. Sands 
would, however, recommend that a mainten- 
ance membership clause be placed in the 
agreement and will submit a minority report 
with this recommendation. The other mem- 
bers of the Board do not agree in this. 

Respectfully submitted. 
J. R. ARCHIBALD, - 
Chairman. 
JOHN GALBRAITH, 
Member. 


Dated at Kelowna, B.C., the 18th day of 
December, 1944. 


Minority Report 


Kelowna, B.C., 
Box 422, 
December 20, 1944. 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
P.C. 1003 and re the Corporation of the 
City of Kelowna, and certain of its 
employees, members of the Kelowna Civic 
Employees’ Union, Kelowna, B.C. 


The Honourable HumpHrey MirTcHe Lt, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir, 

I cannot concur in the report of my fellow 
board members with regard to the above- 
mentioned dispute, and therefor must make 
a minority report. 

Both the Employer and the Employees in 
the evidence have shown that there has nit 
been animosity between them, and further the 
Negotiating Committee and the Employer 
have in the past negotiated on an amicable 
basis, but I do not consider such relationship 


sufficient evidence for not recommending union 
shop and check-off. 
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Evidence given shows that the Union has 
76 per cent of the employees in the Union, 
but in view of the infancy of the Union I 
cannot recommend union shop and check-off, 
but I believe that there should be a security 
clause embodied in the agreement and would 
recommend maintenance of membership with- 
out the check-off. 

There are a number of good reasons for 
this and among them the following, which 
will be quite applicable to the Union. 

There would be a better spirit among the 
workers themselves and greater efficiency. 

It would provide responsibility to those who 
share the benefits. 

The principle of majority rule would be 
carried throughout, and it can only be done 
through a form of union security. 
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With the inclusion of a union security’ clause 
in the collective agreement it leaves the 
Union in a position to turn its attention to 
the problems of efficiency. 

Then, if the Union is to carry out its share 
of responsibility, it must have authority which 
matches its responsibility. 

In recommending the maintenance of mem- 
bership clause I do so with the above thoughts 
in mind, and also further believe that the 
Union is capable of such a responsibility and 
proper policing of their agreement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, I 
remain. 

Faithfully yours, 


W. H. Sanps, 
Board Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Noranda Mines, Limited, Noranda, 
P.Q. and Local No. 688, International Union of Mine, Mill — 


and Smelter Workers 


On’ January 9 the ‘Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which dealt with a dispute between 
Noranda Mines, Limited, Noranda, P.Q., and 
Local No. 688, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. A minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Guy M. 
Desaulniers. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge Chas. E. Guerin, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from. the other two 
members; and Messrs. Walter A. Merrill, 
K.C., Montreal, and Guy M. Desaulniers, also 
of Montreal, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report, and of the 
minority report follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
P.C. 1003 and Noranda Mines Limited, 
Noranda, P.Q., and Local 688, Interna- 
teonal Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. 


To the Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed herein, 
consisting of His Honour Judge Charles E. 
Guerin, Chairman; Mr. Guy Merrill Desaul- 
niers, representing the “Employees”; and Mr. 
Walter A. Merrill, K.C., representing the 
“Employer”; after hearing the Parties on the 
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27th and 28th of November, 1944, and after 
numerous meetings for the purpose of making 
its recommendations, begs to report as follows. 
The “Employees” were represented by Mr. 
David Cote and Mr. Thomas F. McGuire, 
and the “Employer” was represented by Mr. 
L. E. Beaulieu, K.C., Mr. William A. Walton 
and ‘Mr. R. V. Porritt. 3 
The Board unanimously wishes to take this 
opportunity of expressing its appreciation to 
all the parties who appeared before it, for 
the friendly and co-operative spirit which pre- 
vailed throughout and for the dignfiied and 
able manner in which both sides presented’ 
their case. | 
The matters referred to the Board to be 
dealt with were the following, taken in their 
order in the proposed Collective Labour 
Agreement, in regard to which the Parties 
are negotiating :— 
1. Existing benefits 
. Maintenance of membership 
. Check-off 
. Arbitration 
. Union rights 


ore Ww NY 


UNANIMOUS FINDINGS 


ARTICLE 3—-EXISTING BENEFITS AND CANCELLA- 
TION OF EXISTING PRACTICES AND CONDITIONS 
The Board is unanimously of the opinion 

that neither of the suggested paragraphs of the 

Parties in regard to this matter be included in’ 

the preposed Collective Labour Agreement, 

and recommends that the following Article 3 

be included in the said Agreement in the place 

and stead of the suggestions of the Parties:—. 
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“Article 3—Replacement of former 
Agreements” 


This Agreement supersedes all previous Agree- 
ments relative to rates of pay, hours of work 
and other working conditions heretofore exist- 
ing between the hourly rated employees and 
the Company. 

The Board unanimously considers that it has 
no jurisdiction in regard to the question of 
existing benefits inasmuch as they affect labour 
costs which are matters within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the National War Labour 
Board. 


ARTICLE 7—ARBITRATION 


The Board unanimously recommends that 
Article 7—Arbitration—as proposed by the 
Employer, be accepted, subject, however, to 
the replacement of Paragraph 2 thereof, so 
that Paragraph 2 should read as follows:— 

2. Should the Arbitrator. appointed by the 
Union and the Company fail to agree within 
five (5) days upon the appointment of a third 
Arbitrator, the Director of Industrial Relations 
of the Department of Labour, Canada, shall 
appoint a third Arbitrator. 


ARTICLE 25—UNION RIGHTS 


The Board is unanimously of the opinion 
that this Article, suggested by the “Em- 
ployees”, should not be included in the pro- 
posed Collective Labour Agreement, because 
the matter of Shift Premium, which deals with 
labour costs and is within the exclusive juris- 
diction of the National War Labour Board, 
will, no doubt, be dealt with in the pending 
application by the Union to the National War 
Labour Board, and as regards Classification 
Adjustments, the Board is also unanimously 
of the opinion that this is a matter which 
comes within the purview of Article 6 dealing 
with Adjustment Grievances. 


(Sgd.) C. E. Gurrin, 
Chairman, 
(Sgd.) Watter A. Merrit, 
_ Member of the Board, 
(Sgd.) Guy M. Drsaunnirrs, 
Member of the Board. 


Majority Report 


MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP AND CHECK-OFF 

The majority of the Board. consisting of 
His Honour Judge Charles E. Guerin and Mr. 
Walter A. Merrill, K.C., are of the opinion 
that they cannot in this matter recommend 
the inclusion of the proposed clauses of Main- 
tenance of Membership and Check-Off in the 
Collective Labour Agreement. , 

In order to clarify the issues, it is necessary 
to review the arguments of the respective 
parties, 
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The Union submits that Maintenance of 
Membership and Check-Off clauses in a Col- 
lective Labour Agreement are of common 
interest; that they result in the Union becom- 
ing stronger; and that they permit its organ- 
izers to devote more time to Union affairs, 
as well as permitting them to make the Col- 
lective Labour Agreement more workable and 
as a result obtain greater production and 
greater profits for the Company. 

The Company, on the other hand, energet- 
ically opposes the inclusion of Maintenance of 
Membership and Check-off clauses in the pro- 
posed Collective Labour Agreement, which— 
according to the Company—are for the sole 
benefit and advantage of the Union. 

The Company takes the position that it 
would not consent to accept these clauses until 
the Union, which has only recently become 
established in the Mines of Noranda and 
which has not yet demonstrated its utility, has 
proved its worth and necessity. 

The Company adds that it wishes to satisfy 
itself as to how the Union carries on its 
affairs before it engages itself to dismiss its 
employees—who may be its most competent 
and .key-men—on the mere demand of the 
Union and without knowing why these em- 
ployees no longer form part of the Union or 
have ceased to be Members of the Union. 

The Company further adds that it has no 
desire to include in the proposed Collective 
Labour Agreement sanctions to carry out 
decisions of the Union, in which it has no 
interest and to which it is not a party. 

The Company admits that the Union exists 
in the United States and is well-established 
there, but it maintains that the Company has 
the right to establish to its own satisfaction 
the working of the Union at its Mine at 
Noranda before it binds itself to fulfil such 
drastic clauses, which may prove to be pre- 
judicial to its rights. 

As regards Check-off, the Company refuses 
to collect Union dues, which would be for the 
benefit of the Union only and it concludes 
that to collect Union dues and keep special 
books for the Union without being satisfied of 
the collaboration of the Union in the carry- 
ing out of the Collective Labour Agreement 
would most certainly not be to the Company’s 
advantage. 

It is admitted by the two parties that the 
Union has only recently been established at 
Noranda at the Company’s Line and that it is 
only in process of organization. 

The Chairman, His Honour Judge Charles 
E. Guerin, is of the opinion: that Maintenance 
of Membership and Check-Off can only be of 
advantage to the Company if the Union sees 
to it that its members voluntarily carry out 
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the clauses of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ment and if the Union collaborates with the 
Company in securing from its employees 
greater effort, which would result in increased 
production, and, further, seeing that the Union 
is only in process of organization at Noranda, 
it is too soon to judge of the benefit which 
it may be to the Company. 

Mr. Walter A. Merrill, K.C., is of the 
opinion that, under no circumstances, should 
Maintenance of Membership Clause be in- 
cluded in a Collective Labour Agreement and 
that only in exceptional cases where the par- 
ties: are in full agreement should a Check-Off 
Clause be included. 

The reasons advanced by the Company are 
convincing that it is premature to recommend 
the inclusion of Clauses of Maintenance of 
Membership and Check-Off in the proposed 
Collective Labour Agreement. 


It is the conclusion arrived at by the Board 
of Conciliation in the matter of Lake Shore 
Mines Limited and Kirkland Mine and Mill 
Workers Union Local 240, which is analogous 
to the one submitted to this Board, and in 
which Professor Bora Laskin, of Toronto 
University, expressed himself as follows:— 

While I regard the check-off as an aid to 
Union stability, which is important to good 
collective bargaining, I do not think that it 
should be made the means of initiating that 
stability, saving perhaps cases where it appears 
that an employer’s unfair labour practices have 


prevented a Union from establishing itself on 
solid footing. 


Having reached the above conclusion that 
Maintenance of Membership and Check-Off 
should not form part of the proposed Col- 
lective Labour Agreement, the majority of the 
Board does not consider it necessary to ex- 
press its opinion as regards the legal questions 
raised in the very learned and able argument 
of Counsel for the Company. 


Montreal, 27th December, 1944. 


(Sgd.) C. E. Gusrin, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Wauter A, Merrit, 
Member of the Board. 


Minority Report 


In spite of my desire to agree with my two 
colleagues in the matter of maintenance of 
membership and check-off, I feel constrained, 
in view of their recommendations, to dissent 
from them and submit a minority report. 

Since the requests for maintenance of mem- 
bership and check-off are different and must 
be considered from different angles, I shall 
deal with them separately. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND CONCILIATION 
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MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP 


After considering the arguments brought 
forward by the Union and by the Company on 
the advisability of incorporating a mainten- 
ance of membership proviso in the collective 
bargaining agreement, I have reached the 
following conclusions: 

The opposition made to such a proviso by 
the Company may be summarized in the three 
following objections: 

1. That such a proviso would deprive tke 

employees of their freedom. 


2. That such a proviso is unlawful. 


3. That such a proviso would, if I may say 
so, turn the Company into an execu- 
tioner. 


I 


There can be no question of freedom in the 
present case, since the employees of the 
Noranda Mines Limited, members of the 
Union, themselves, have consented to the in- 
clusion of such a proviso in the collective 
bargaining agreement, and that on the three 
following occasions: 


(a) When they signed their application card 
for membership in the Union, they 
thereby authorized said Union to nego- 
tiate a collective bargaining agreement 
on all matters pertaining to their work- 
ing conditions and relations between 
Union and employer. 

(b) Before submitting such an agreement to 
the employer, the Union officers had it 
ratified by the members. That ratified 
agreement provided for a maintenance 
of membership proviso. 

(c) Declarations, signed by the Union mem- 
bers, to the effect they wanted the in- 
clusion of a maintenance of membership 
provision in the collective bargaining 
agreement, were adduced before the 
Board of Conciliation, 


Considering the position taken by the Union 
members on those three occasions, I believe 
that the freedom argument raised by the 
Company does not hold. 


II 


Counsel for the Company based his con- 
tention of the unlawfulness of such a proviso 
on the following grounds:— 


(a) Section 20, subsection 1, of Order in 
Council P.C. 1003 does not grant the in- 
clusion of such a proviso in the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. 

(6) An agreement may not include a main- 
tenance-of-membership proviso for the 
reason that such a proviso does not per- 
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tain to wages, hours of work and other 
working conditions. 

(c) Such a proviso is contrary to public 
policy because it takes from the em- 
ployee his right to work. 

(d) Such a proviso is unlawful because it 
is a form of support given the Union by 
the Company, a thing which is pro- 
hibited by section 19, subsection 1, of 
Order in Council P.C. 1003. 


(a) 


According to said subsection, an employee 
may not, indeed, be coerced or intimidated 
into joining a Union or a workers’ organiza- 
tion, but the subsection does not in any way 
prevent an employer from dismissing an em- 
ployee for the reason that he no longer belongs 
to the Union, when the collective bargaining 
agreement includes a maintenance of mem- 
bership proviso, especially when the em- 
ployees, members of the Union, happen to 
have personally ratified said proviso. 

The last line in subsection 1 of section 20 
was added simply in order to allow the parties 
to incorporate in their agreement provisos 
relative to the closed shop, the Union shop or 
the maintenance of membership. 


(b) 


A collective bargaining agreement may in- 
clude all kinds of provisos, as long as they 
do not break a law or be against public policy. 

As I have mentioned in paragraph “a” of 
my memorandum, the section dealing with 
maintenance of ee snp is not contrary to 
the law. 

As for the topic of public policy, I will deal 
witly it in the following paragraph. 


(c) 


When we speak of the right to work, we 
deal with something which does not actually 
exist. Every individual has the right to look 
for work, but he cannot force anyone to em- 
ploy him for the simple reas@én that he has a 
presumed right to work. 

An employer may always impose his terms 
of employment, and he may even insist an 
employee become a Union member if the 
‘atter wishes to work for him. 

The membership maintenance proviso is not 
sontrary to public policy and may very well 
be included in a collective agreement. 


(d) 


When an employer, by virtue of a main- 
tenance of membership proviso, dismisses an 
employee who is not a Union member, he does 
not support the Union in any way in so doing. 
ibut is simply acting in accordance with a 
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proviso of the collective agreement and, thus, 
he is not going against the terms of subsec- 
tion 1, section 19, of Order in Council P.C. 
1003. 

Section 19 of Order in Council P.C,. 1003 is 
only intended to prevent an employer from 
organizing his employees’ trade union himself, 
or else controlling himself his employees’ trade 
union with which he bargains. 


II 


The Company, in its memorandum, con- 
tends that a maintenance of membership pro- 
viso would make it the headsman or, to- use 
a popular expression, “the one that wields the 
axe.” 

This objection appears to be the only one 
to have any effect on the decision of the 
Chairman of our Conciliation Board. 

The Chairman has thus summarized this 
objection of the Company: 

Why should I force the Company to accept 
the maintenance of membership proviso when 
the latter refuses to do’so on the ground that 
the Company would not profit by it? Why 
not ask the Government to adopt legislation 
which would oblige the employer to accept the 
union shop, the closed shop or the mainten- 
ance of membership proviso? In order to 
reply to this question, I am first referring to 
Honourable Justice Boulanger’s decision, to be 
found at page 26 of his report in the case of 
United Shipyard (L.G., April, 1944, p. 481): 

“T do not believe that we should discuss the 
necessity of adopting legislation forcing an 
employer to accept a security proviso, but 
that rather we should weigh the merits of the 
principle of a maintenance of membership 
proviso”. 

When we consider the merits of the prin- 
ciple of the maintenance of membership pro- 
viso, we find that such a proviso may be of 
advantage to both parties. 

There is no doubt that said proviso will be 
advantageous to the Union; as for the em- 
ployer, we should first find out if he admits 
the following facts: 


I. Does the employer admit that the col- 
lective agreement is an excellent way to deter- 
mine his relationship with his employees. 

II. If the employer admits that the collec- 
tive agreement is a good thing, he must see 
to it that it is protected and observed. 

fII. If the employer wishes that the col- 
lective agreement be observed, he must assist 
the Union in controlling its members. 

IV. In order to assist the Union in control- 
ling members who do not want to follow the 
terms of the agreement and who are working 
against the common interest, it will be 
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absolutely necessary that the employer do his 
part and assist the Union in dismissing his 
employees. 


V. If the employer assists the Union in con- 
trolling its members, he is assured of a better 
co-operation and, therefore, he profits by it. 

In brief, I must say that if the employer 
finds that the collective agreement is a good 
thing and that the Union is also a good thing, 
he must be prepared to see that his employees 
maintain their membership. 

If Noranda Company has felt it necessary 
that its employees adhere to an insurance plan, 
even as a condition of employment and of 
maintenance of employment, it is because the 
Company believes that this insurance plan is 
in the common interest. The Agreement is 
likewise in the common interest; a Union 
composed of members who cannot quit it dur- 
ing the duration of the agreement is a good 
thing for the common interest. 

If the Noranda Mines Company Limited 
_lays off an employee because he no longer 
wishes to be a member of the insurance plan 
and in doing so acts against general interest, 
it may very well, according to the same prin- 
ciple, lay off an employee who no longer 
wants to be a member of the Union. 

The maintenance-of-membership proviso was 
granted by several Arbitration bodies, and I 
may state the following cases: 


(a) The case of West Coast Shipbuilders 
Limited and Hamilton Bridge (Western) 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., May, 
1944, p. 620.) 

(b) The case of United Shipyard Limited, 
Montreal. (L.G., April, 1944, p. 481.) 

(c) The case of Dominion Rubber, St. 
Jerome, P.Q. (L.G., May, 1944, p. 620.) 


For all the above-mentioned reasons, I 
recommend that a maintenance-of-membership 
proviso be included in, the Agreement. 


CuHECK-OFF 


In this request of the Union, there is no 
principle involved, since the check-off system, 
as requested, is voluntary. 

The Company has brought up two objec- 
tions to this proviso: 

1. That it would entail expenses and book- 
keeping difficulties. 2. That the Company did 
not want to be the collecting agent of the 
Union and that the rules did not permit it. 

1. To the first objection, the Union replied 
that it was willing to pay the expenses in con- 
nection with the check-off and, as far as book- 
keeping is concerned, it would be easy for 
the Company to make such deductions since 
it was already doing so in several other cases. 
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2. To the second objection, the Union 
replied that the check-off was absolutely 
voluntary and requested by the members in 
each case; consequently, the Company can- 
not consider itself a collecting agent when the 
employees themselves require the Company to 
make the deductions, and not the Union. It 
is true that the law forbids a company to 
finance in any way a union or association of 
employees, but the law does not forbid the 
employer at the request of his employees to 
deduct from their wages their fees to an in- 
dependent labour organization which is in no 
way governed by the employer. By its refusal, 
the Noranda Mines Company Limited shows 
that it does not wish to co-operate fully with 
the Union and that it refuses to give the Union 
the least encouragement. Not considering the 
arguments of the Company as well-founded, 
and believing that the establishment of a 
check-off system by the Company would 
bring relief to the officials of the said Union 
and would permit them to deal more fully 
with other problems of common interest to the 
Company and the employees, I recommend 
the inclusion in the collective agreement of a 
maintenance-of-membership proviso. 

In conclusion, I would like to submit a few 
general remarks which, in my opinion, are of 
great importance and which, if followed, could 
result in more effective application of the prin- 
ciples set forth in the official labour legislation. 

It is obvious that the members of a con- 
ciliation board, after hearing the parties and 
before stating their recommendations, should 
consider the state of mind of those before 
them. If the Union and the employer both 
show that they are sincere and willing to 
co-operate, the members of the board should 
see that they are both protected in their 
recommendations. 

If one party shows, even indirectly, that it 
does not wish to co-operate fully and truly, it 
is the duty of the board to protect the other 
party. If an employer is in favour of the 
union and of the collective labour agreement 
system, he cannot be against a maintenance of 


‘membership and voluntary check-off proviso. 


On the other hand, if an employer does not 
favour the union or the principle of collective 
labour agreement and accepts them only 
because he is forced to do so by an Act, 
then in such a case the members of the board 
should take upon themselves to protect the 
labour organization and the principle of the 
collective labour agreement, universally recog- 
nized, by suggestions permitted by legislation 
and guaranteeing labour unions their security 
and stability. 

Montreal, December 30, 1944. 

(Sgd.) G. M. DESAULNIERS. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Defence Industries, Limited, Ajax, 
Ont., and Local 521, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America 


On January 10 the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous Report of the Board 
of Conciliation which dealt with a dispute 
between Defence Industries, Limited, Ajax, 
Ont., and Local 521, United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
the Hon. Mr. Justice A. W. Greene, Toronto, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members; and (Mr. Gerald H. 
Brown, Ottawa, and ‘Miss Idele Wilson of 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations P.C’. 1003, and in the 
matter of Defence Industries Limited, 
Ajax, Ontario (Employer) and United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, Local 521 (Employees). 


To the Honourable HumMpHrey MITcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
in connection with the above dispute begs to 
submit its report as follows:— 


& 


The Board held eight sittings in all; seven 
at Toronto and one at Ajax, Ontario, in an 
examination of the plant. 

The Union was represented by George 
Harris, Secretary-Treasurer of District 5; and 
by W. R. Cambers, President of Local 521. 

The Company was represented by E. G. 
Taylor and H. J. ‘Clawson, of the Employee _ 
Relations Department of Defence Industries, 
Limited, Montreal; also by J. D. Wright and 
A. ‘Russell from the staff of the Ajax plant. 

The Board is pleased to report unanimously 
that am amicable agreement was reached 
between the parties on the points at issue. 

As the meetings with the representatives of 
both parties were only concluded yesterday, 
the 5th inst., there has been no opportunity 
to complete a formal agreement. However, 
memos covering all the points in dispute 
have been approved by all parties so that 
the Board anticipates no difficulty in the 
completion of the formal document. 


Toronto, Ont., January 6, 1945. 


(Sgd.) AINSLIE W. GREENE, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Gmratp H. Brown, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) IpELE Wison, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Vancouver News-Herald and the 
Vancouver Newspaper Guild, Local No. 2. 


On January 13 the Minister of Labour 
received the Supplementary Report of the 
Board of Conciliation which dealt with a dis- 
pute between the Vancouver News-Herald, 
and the Vancouver Newspaper Guild, Local 
No. 2. An earlier Report was published in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, October, 1944, p. 1236. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Mr. J. H. Harman of Victoria, B.C., appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members; and Messrs. W. S. 
Owen of Vancouver and H. W. Herridge, 
M.L.A., of Trail, appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Supplementary Report 


Since the original report herein dated Sep- 
tember 14, 1944, the following developments 
have occurred, namely :— 

1. The representatives of the Employees 
approached the Provincial Minister of Labour 


with a request that the Board reconvene to 
hear the matters in dispute on the basis of 
the ruling of the Board made September 13 
and appearing on page 1 of the transcript of 
evidence attached to the September 14 report. 


2. After consultation between the Provin- 
cial and Dominion authorities the Chairman 
received the following wire from M. M. 
Maclean, Director of Industrial Relations:— 

Re Board of Conciliation Vancouver News- 
Herald stop Minister of Labour has agreed that 
Board should reconvene and resume its inquiry. 

3. Pursuant to this wire the Board held 
preliminary meetings before the expiry of the 
life of the Board on September 30. The life 
of the Board had been extended to this date 
by agreement of all concerned before any 
formal hearings of taking of evidence were 
commenced. 


On this occasion the Employer was repre- 
sented by Mr. Stultz, of the office of Farris 
& Company. 
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By agreement the week of October 23 was 
set for the formal hearings and the life of the 
Board further extended by agreement. 


4. Shortly after the Board commenced its 
hearings on October 23, Senator Farris for the 
Employer, took the stand that the Board was 
without authority to proceed as the report of 
September 14 wa’ a final report and ended the 
Board’s duties. 

The majority of the Board ruled that the 
Board would have authority to proceed if the 
Minister directed the Board to clarify and 
amplify its report of September 14. 

The Board was of the opinion that the wire 
of September 22nd set out in paragraph No. 2, 
was not in itself sufficient to authorize the 
Board to proceed. 

As a result, the following telegram was 
sent:— ~ 

Vancouver, B.C., Oct. 23, 1944. 
Rush 


M. M. Mac tran, 

Chief Executive Officer, 

Director Industrial Relations, 

Parliament Buildings or Private Residence, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Reference News Herald your wire September 
twenty-seventh and letter twenty-eighth stop 
Board reconvened to-day pursuant to above as 
per my letter September twenty-eighth stop 
Employer contends jurisdiction Board to hear 
evidence ended with report to Minister Sep- 
tember Fourteenth stop Majority of Board be- 
ing Chairman and Herridge ruled Board should 
adjourn to October twenty-fourth ten thirty to 
enable Minister give direction to Board pur- 
suant Section thirty-one subsection nineteen to 
clarify and amplify statement in report quote 
unable to make recommendation on merits’ of 
matter referred to it unquote stop And direction 
to call such further evidence as may be neces- 
sary this end stop Direction of Minister should 
contain indemnification members of Board 
against costs of possible injunction or other 
proceedings stop Owen contends life and author- 
ity of Board ended at date report passed to 
parties namely September twenty-second stop 
Rush reply undersigned Hotel Vancouver. 


J. H. Harman, 
Chairman. 


The Board adjourned from day to day 
awaiting reply from the Minister. 


On the morning of October 24 no reply had 
been received from the Minister, and before 
adjourning, the Board invited the parties to 
attend informal and private meetings for mem- 
bers of the Board with a view to reaching 
settlement of the dispute. This invitation was 
refused by the Employer. The Board then 
adjourned until 2.30. 


At the time of the afternoon session no 
reply had been received from the Minister, 
but the Employer indicated willingness to re- 
open negotiations direct with the then exist- 
ing duly appointed Bargaining representatives 
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of the Employees. The Employer stated that 
it had no opportunity of meeting the new 
Bargaining representatives. The former Bar- 
gaining representatives of the Employees had 
left the service of the News-Herald Company. 
It is the understanding of the Board that 
one of these persons was discharged, and that 
the other had left in order to obtain a more 
advantageous position with an Advertising 
Company. 

The Board then adjourned until October 25, 
after making arrangements for a private meet- 
ing with the representatives of the parties in 
order to ascertain whether the proposed 
renewal negotiations had been successful or 
otherwise. 


On the morning of the 25th the parties in- 
formed the Board that an agreement had been 
reached on a proposed contract except in 
respect of the question of compulsory Guild 
membership and a minor question in respect 
of differences over adjustments for overtime 
pay. 

The Bargaining representative of the Em- 
ployees stated that he personally was willing 
to waive the compulsory Guild membership 
provisions, but before so doing he desired to 
consult with the persons who had appointed 
him. 

The Employer took the stand that as only 
approximately sixty (60%) per cent of the 
Employees concerned were Guild members, all 
Employees should be consulted by the Bar- 
gaining representative. 

After consultation, the Board advised the 
Bargaining representative that it was a matter 
of his own discretion as to whom, if anybody, 
he consulted. The Chairman and Mr. Owen 
are of the opinion that the Bargaining Agent 
was informed that the members of the Board 
were all of the opinion that having regard 
to the existing circumstances, all Employees 
affected should be consulted. 


Mr. Herridge is of the opinion that the 
Board’s unanimous recommendation was that 
the Guild make arrangements to consult all 
Employees affected. 


A short public session was then held at 
which the proposed agreement to be submitted 
to the Employees was filed as Exhibit 9, and 
the parties instructed to notify the Chairman 
as to whether or not the agreement had been 
ratified by or on behalf of the Employees. 


The Chairman was eventually advised that 
an agreement had been reached, and later a 
duplicate executed copy thereof was received 
by the Chairman. 


The executed duplicate copy in question was 
passed to the Chairman by the Employer as 
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the result of letters from the Chairman 
addressed to both the Employer and to the 
Bargaining representative of the employees. 
A copy of the agreement in question is 
attached to this report. 
The Board takes pleasure in announcing 
that the dispute in respect of which it was 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Various 
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appointed a Board of Conciliation has been 
ended. 
Dated the 5th day of January, A.D. 1945. 
(Sgd.) Hersert W. Herrincs, 
(Sgd.) W. 8. Owen, 
(Sgd.) J. H. Harman, 
Chairman. 


Employers, Members of 


Okanagan Federated Shippers’ Association, Vancouver, B.C., 
and the Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ Union, 
Locals 1, 3,4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 


On January 25 the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation which dealt with a dispute be- 
tween the various employers, members of the 
Okanagan Federated Shippers’ Association, 
Vancouver, B.C., and the Fruit and Vegetable 
Workers’ Union, Locals 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; and 8. 
A minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Bernard G. Webber. 

The Board was under the chainmanship of 
Mr. F. M. Clement, Vancouver, B.C., appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. W. EH. Haskins, 
also of Vancouver, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employing company; and Mr. 


Bernard Webber, M.L.A., of Penticton, ap- i 


pointed on the nomination of the employees 
concerned. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report follows :— 


Report of Board 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and Various Employers, Mem- 
bers of the Okanagan Federated Shippers’ 
Association, and the Fruit and Vegetable 
Workers’ Union, Locals 1, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8. 


The Honourable HumpHrey MircHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir: 

The sittings of this Board were held in the 
Court Room at Kelowna, B.C., from Novem- 
ber 14 to 19 and December 11 to 15, 1944, and 
in Vancouver, B.C., on certain days between 
January 9, and 17, 1945. 

His Honour Judge A. M. Harper was orig- 
inally appointed Chairman of this Board on 
October 6, 1944, but owing to the pressure * of 
official duties occasioned by his elevation to 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia found 
it necessary to resign. The present Chairman 
was appointed on October 19, 1944. 


Re: 


% 


In the statement made in the application for 
the Board the nature of the cause of the dis- 
pute was stated to be: “The parties were un- 
able to agree on the Union Shop and Checkoff 
provision” in the proposed agreement. This 
was the only point in dispute. Two agree- 
ments have been signed on previous occasions. 
The first was dated June 26, 1942, and the 
second June 15, 1943. The latter was to run 
for one year and was subject to the usual terms 
and conditions of amendment. 

The employers were represented by Mr. 
Walter Owen, Lawyer, of Vancouver, and Mr. 
Daniel O’Brien, Regional Director, Canadian 
Congress of Labour, Vancouver, represented 
the employees. 

A. careful record has been kept of all evid-. 
ence submitted. 

The packing firms, and consequently the 
union membership, in the dispute are spread 
over one hundred and fifty miles of territory. 
In’ this area there are twenty-eight packing 
firms. These operate one or more houses each, 
making a total of forty packing houses in all. 
Sixteen out of twenty-eight separate packing 
firms have been organized and in them the 
Union certified as the bargaining agency. The 
balance, twelve in number, have not been 
organized or certified. The twelve that are 
unorganized are also part of the general eco- 
‘nomic set-up in the Valley. 

One basic wage prevails over the whole area 
(See Exhibit No. 17, Regional War Labour 
Board Findings ABC 4494 and ABC 4828- 
4840). 

The case of the employees was ably pre- 
sented and was based mainly on the following 
general points: 

1. That the growers themselves have a strong 
collective bargaining agency in British Colum- 
bia Tree Fruits Limited, an incorporated body 
set up by the growers themselves acting through 
the British Columbia Fruit Growers Association. 

2. That over a long period of time, as 
recorded in official documents (Duncan Report, 
McGregor Report, Harper Report), there has 
been some coercion of a minority of fruit grow- 
ers by a strong majority in order to bring them 
into line with the organization and marketing 
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plans of the majority to the advantage of the 
industry as a whole. 

3. That the growers, packers and sales’ agency 
operate under a very strong and binding con- 
tract (Exhibit No. 9) which in effect gives the 
sales agency control of all sales of fruit from 
the Valley. That is, all fruit sold from the 
Valley is sold through one agency. 

That it is the desire of the Union to co- 
operate with the employees and _ generally 
strengthen the position of the two groups, em- 
ployers and employees, working in harmony 
within the framework of an agreement contain- 
ing the standard Union shop and _ check-off 
clauses; and further to strengthen the position 
of the growers by winning the support of the 
Union in requests for suitable marketing legis- 
lation. ; . 

5. As is the case with the growers, so it 
should be with the workers: i.e., no small 
minority should be permitted to enjoy the ad- 
vantages and privileges of strong organization 
without paying their share of the cost and 
accepting their share of responsibility. 


The case for the employers was based mainly 
on the following general points: 


"1. There is no dispute with the Union or with 
its members individually. The place and value 
of the Union are recognized. The employees 
have a perfect right to organize as they please. 
That is their business. 

2. The employees should not expect the em- 
ployers to assist in organizing the worker and 
by the acceptance of the union shop principle 
thereby coerce certain employees who do not 
wish to belong to the Union. Coercion is a 
miatter for the Government, not for the em- 
ployers. 

3. Only a part of the Valley is organized, and 
consequently the union houses might be at a 
decided disadvantage with regard to the supply 
of labour. 

4. Under the War Measures Act, British 
Columbia Tree Fruits Limited is operating as a 
sales agency for all apples sold from the Valley 
(Order in Council making regulations with re- 
spect to the British Columbia Fruit Board, P.C. 
7060—Exhibit No. 13). This order has been 
renewed each year since the outbreak of war 
and may or may not be renewed next year. 
There is no comparable peacetime legislation. 

5. The British Columbia Tree Fruits Limited 
is operating as the agency for all other fruits 
under a three-party agreement. 

6. The Three-party Contract (Exhibit No. 9) 
is entirely voluntary. The growers as a whole 
feel that the contract is to their advantage and 
sign it. There is no coercion. 

7. That the general set up (Exhibit No. 12) is 
voluntary. Membership in the British Columbia 
Fruit Growers Association is voluntary. 

8. There is no check-off for the membership, 
but rather the British Columbia Fruit Growers 
Association is financed by ia lump sum grant 
from British Columbia Tree Fruits Limited. 


The evidence indicated that at the peak of 
the season this year there were 3,656 non- 
permanent employees in all the houses in the 
Valley. Of this number, 2,195 were employed 
in the certified houses. At the same time, 
there were 183 permanent employees, of whom 
111 were in certified houses. 
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The total numbers of permanent and non- 
permanent employees belonging to the Union 
were not disclosed. This number would vary 
from week to week. In some houses the 
Union membership was as high as one hundred 
per cent. 

Also, the labour turnover is relatively high. 
The peak number at any one time this year in 
a house that is believed to be fairly representa- 
tive was 186, while the number of names of 
different employees appearing on the books 
was 378. 

It is admitted by all that many employees 
are temporary and transitory. Some are high 
school boys and girls and other bright though 
less responsible people who wish to earn a little 
additional money or for patriotic reasons to 
help out in an emergency. 

What might be termed “seasonal” employees 
are a more responsible type of people. Many 
local residents, housewives, farmers’ sons and 
daughters, restaurant workers, and others have 
worked in the packing houses for some years 
and are at least very competent, if not expert 
workers. 

The time or period of employment of sea- 
sonal workers varies materially. An exper- 
ienced, competent packer, who was a witness, 
worked 109 days. Some seasonal employees 
may have worked longer than this. Others 
would work a much shorter time. There were 
ten packers in this house, six of whom were 
housewives, two were girls who generally 
worked in restaurants. There was no informa- 
tion about the occupations of either of the 
other two girls. This may be considered fairly 
typical. One witness earned $487 last year. 
This could be more or less than others earned, 
but was a general figure for that kind of 
worker. The time worked and the amount 
earned, coupled with the fact as indicated by 
the evidence that many of these people are 
housewives and many others are employed in 
different occupations throughout the remainder 
of the year, raises the question as to whether 
or not money earned from packing houses 
employment is the main income or simply 
supplementary to a more substantial family or 
individual income. Undoubtedly in the 
majority of cases, although very important, it 
is supplementary income, and the employment 
is supplementary employment. 

Most of these seasonal workers are resident 
in the fruit producing area and have an 
interest in the welfare of the community. 

The other type of employee previously 
referred to is the one who is still less depen- 
dent on this type of income and should per- 
haps be considered temporary or transient. 
Sometimes he or she works to earn “pin” 
money and sometimes for diversion or for 
patriotic reasons. 
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Consequently the question is raised with 
regard to placing a share of the responsibility 
for the welfare of the industry (and the 
Union) in the hands of persons who have so 
little definite interest in the industry as a 
whole. 

Under the general set-up, the fruit is sold, 
all charges and expenses paid, and what is left 
over is paid back to the growers from a series 
of pools based on the quantities, varieties, 
and qualities produced by each grower. The 
grower gets what is left, and this fluctuates 
materially from year to year. 

There is a feeling of uneasiness in the minds 
of the growers with regard to future prices, 
since at the present time insofar as apples are 
concerned they are operating under the War 
Measures Act. They have confidence in the 
effectiveness of the Three-party Contract but 
are asking for special federal marketing legis- 
lation, ie., legislation of a type that would 
tend to preserve the present set-up. This may 
or may not be forthcoming. 

While there is no dispute with regard to 
wages and the matter of wages was not (and 
could not be) referred to this Board, it should 
be pointed out that wage increases over a 
period of years have been substantial and 
steady (Exhibit No. 32). A single example 
is found in unwrapped apples and pears, where 
the rate has been voluntarily increased from 
3c per box in 1935, to 4c per box in 1938, to 

4c per box in 1940, to 54c per box in 1944. 
the rate was increased. to 5c, 5$c, and 64c per 
box in 1944 by direction of a Regional Labour 
Board, the latter rates depending on the num- 
ber of apples in the box. This illustration is 
used only to indicate the consistency of the 
upward trend in wages. 

On the other hand, there has been a marked 
variation in returns per box to the grower. 
Reference is made in particular to page 62, 
Second Section of the Transcript :— 


A. I shall’take these same years, 1936 to 1943. 
Average Price Received is the average of all 
varieties and grades marketed in that year. 


Average Price Cost per 


Year Received Package Difference 
cents 
DOG cI ene -5416 -3046 23°70 
BOS Lae tea 50 °431 6°9 
OE SA Ae -4417 -3958 4-59 
JOSIE S100. -5196 -4438 7-58 
BOZO icc. alas 53 -504 2-6 
PO ee ee san 9875 1-248 26-05 
Og OE chee cera -959 -477 48-2 
1943042 O08. 1-596 -781 81:5 


I might say, Mr. Chairman, that in these costs 
of production I have not included any interest 
on investment. These figures are simply for my 
own information, and I suppose for reasons of 
my own I do not include interest on the invest- 
ment in these costs. 
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The Chairman: Do they include the wages of 
management? 


A. No return for myself of any kind what- 
ever. 

Mr. Haskins: No allowance for supervision? 

A. No allowance for supervision and no 
interest on investment, only I include allow- 
ance for depreciation. 

(NoTE: The column headed “Difference” above 
is not taken from the ‘lranscript.) 


Again this is used for purposes of illustra- 
tion only and to indicate the absence of con- 
sistency in trend of price per box to the 
grower. 

Exhibit No. 25 indicates the price variation 
in McIntosh apples Medium Fancy from as 
high as $2.00 to as low as 85c per packed box 
f.o.b. shipping point over a ten-year period. 
Or, in other words, there is a profit in some 
years and no profit in other years. 

The representatives of the packing industry 
feel that they have been fair and reasonable 
and have gone far enough in meeting the 
wishes of the most trusted employees. They 
also admit and recognize a fair, constructive 
attitude on the part of the present leadership. 
in the Union, but cannot be assured wate 
regard to fittune leadership. 

Mr. G. A. Barret summed up the situation 
for the packers in these words: “They do fear 
what might happen in an industry like this. 
where only a small portion of the employees 
are on full time and such a very great number 
needed at peak seasons. They fear what might 
happen if they could not take on anyone who 
might apply, regardless of their leanings 
towards or against Unions.” (Transcript, 
Second Section, Page 84) (The ratio of per- 
manent to seasonal and temporary employees 
is about one to twenty.) 

Mr. O’Brien summed up in part in these 
words: “I do ask you to bear in mind and to 
see our point that’ Maintenance of Member- 
ship would be a useless thing—no use to us. 
at all. We should have to refuse to accept it, 
even if the employer offered it to us without 
a Board, because it does nothing, in our 
opinion, in an industry such as this, but day- 
nurse a minority ... to wiggle their fingers to. 
the others and say: ‘You go ahead and keep 
on making the bread, and we will eat it’.” 

The Board has tried to reach a compromise 
solution, but at the end of the discussions was: 
unable to do so. Consequently, under the 
circumstances there seems to be no alternative. 
other than to recommend that the present 
amicable relations between the Union and 
the packing houses be continued and that the 
proposed agreement (Exhibit No. 14) be 
executed after deleting all that part, Section 2, 
Article 3, i.e., the section that has to do with. 


union shop and check-off. 
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A minority report is being presented by the 
representative of the employees. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) W. E. Haskins, 
Member of the Board. 


(Sgd.) F. M. CiLemMent, 
Chairman. 


Minority Report 


Re: Wartume Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C.. 1003, and Various Employers, Mem- 
bers of the Okanagan Federated Shippers’ 
Association and the Fruit and Vegetable 
Workers’ Union, Locals 1; 3, 4, 5, 7), 8. 


I find it necessary to dissent from the 
majority award of the Conciliation Board 
which justifies the open shop agreements 
hitherto prevailing in 16 fruit packing houses 
of the Okanagan Valley. The employees 


applied for a Conciliation Board on the issue © 


of union shop and check-off. 
Certain facts have to be kept in mind in 
consideration of this dispute. 


(a) The trade union is certified in 16 of the 
28 fruit packing houses in the Okanagan 
Valley. Of these 16, 12 are co-operatives. 

(b) The fruit packing industry is a highly 
seasonal one with a vast differential 
between slack season employment and 
peak employment. Permanent employ- 
ees of the 28 fruit packing houses of 
the Okanagan Valley are listed at 184, 
while in the peak season, 3,696 approxi- 
mately, are employed. 
A large number of transient and occa- 
sional workers, including high school 
students, shop workers, migratory work- 
ers, are employed for relatively brief 
periods in the industry and cannot be 
said to have a permanent stake in the 
industry. 
Prior to the war particularly, seasonal 
workers in many cases had to earn suffi- 
cient income in the relatively short and 
intense packing period to suffice the 
year. This meant that mothers, fathers, 
and older sons and daughters had to 
work in the industry to build up an 
income that was rarely sufficient to 
allow a satisfactory standard of living. 
Because the growers had no assurance 
that the price they received for their 
fruit would even meet the cost of pro- 
duction, packing and associated orchard 
costs were necessarily kept down with 
the result that wages in the fruit pack- 
ing industry were relatively low. 

(f) The fruit growers of the Okanagan 
Valley have, through their co-operative 


(c 


— 


(d 
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endeavour, established a central selling 
agency, B.C. Tree Fruits Limited, 
(wholly grower-owned and controlled) 
in an attempt to assure equitable prices 
for their products. This organization 
has been conspicuously successful since 
its inception in 1939 particularly under 
the protection of the War Measures Act 
which requires that all apples grown in 
the area served by B.C. Tree Fruits be 
sold through its central agency in 
Kelowna. Prices have also been good 
due in no small degree to the increased 
purchasing power available under war 
conditions. However, when the war 
ends and the War Measures Act ceases 
to be effective, and unless further legis- 
lation is enacted, there will be no legis- 
lative authority to compel selling 
through the central grower controlled 
and owned agency. The growers prac- 
tically unanimously desire such legisla- 
tion. 


Having regard to these facts, the argument 
of the union on the necessity of union shop 
was substantially as follows:— 


1) It was pointed out that the union was 
seeking union security through collective bar- 
gaining with the employers in like manner to 
the way in which the growers have sought to 
stabilize their industry through legislation 
enforcing central selling. 


2) Union security was necessary in order 
to establish wages and working conditions on 
a fair basis in the fruit packing industry. 


3) With union security achieved, the union 
would be able to direct its energies toward 
greater labour-management co-operation in 
the interests of the industry at large. Now it 
is required to concentrate on obtaining union 
security. 

4) The fact was stressed that under the 
open shop agreement the union was required 
to observe its commitments under the con- 
tract without having control over the minority 
of workers in the 16 plants involved who were 
not members of the union. The union argued 
that it was to the interest of the industry to 
have the union in a position to fulfil its respon- 
sibilities adequately. 

5) It was argued that union shop would 
facilitate the settlement of grievances. 

6) This principle was stressed. That the 
minority unorganized in a certified house were 
protected under the umbrella held by those in 
the union, and accepted improved wages and 
working conditions obtained by the union 
without contributing to the support of the 
union. 
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The representatives of the employers argued 
substantially that union shop was not prac- 
ticable in an industry with such an extreme 
turnover of labour; that in these days of 
labour shortages key men who were irreplace- 
able might leave their jobs if forced to join 
the union; that the Canadian Congress of 
Labour was in politics and men should not be 
forced to join a union which might subscribe 
to a political party in which they did not 
believe; that it was undemocratic to force a 
man to join a union; that the check-off would 
entail an unjustifiable burden on already over- 
worked office staffs; that conditions between 
workers and management in the industry had 
always been harmonious and there was no 
need for a union shop; that 12 of the valley 
packing houses were unorganized; that union 
shop would lead to abuses by the union; that 
wages should not be artificially pegged when 
the price of the product was so variable; that 
there was no analogy between the endeavours 
of the union and that of the growers; that the 
employer did not believe it was incumbent 
upon him to aid the union to consolidate its 
position. 


In reference to these objections the most 
tenable one to me is in regard to the seasonal 
character of the industry, and to the fact that 
so many transient workers have no stake in 
the industry. ; 


It does not seem reasonable that a key man 
would leave his job solely because he had to 
join the union. On the contrary, if real con- 
ciliation is not achieved it is likely that the 
union membership in the 16 packing houses 
may be dissatisfied. 

I cannot believe that check-off would involve 
the additional burden claimed; nor that union 
shop would necessarily lead to the abuses 
suggested. The Canadian Congress of Labour 
has recently disavowed any official political 
affiliation. 

The union gave assurances to the Concilia- 
tion Board that it would be prepared to nego- 
tiate wage adjustments in line with any 
declining prices for fruit. It is not likely that 
it would wantonly jeopardize the source of 
income of its members. 


I cannot accept the argument that it is 
undemocratic to require a mam to join the 
union certified in his place of employment, 
especially when that man has accepted without 
misgivings the benefits the union has achieved. 
Democracy does not mean that everyone shall 
do as he pleases. While the minority has the 
right to voice its objections, democracy often 
requires that in the interests of the general 
welfare as democratically determined the 
minority be required to conform. 
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There is a distinct though by no means 
complete analogy between the demands of © 
the workers and the endeavours of the growers 
through their collective bargaining to protect 
their livelihood. In this particular the analogy 
is true. Under existing circumstances all apple 
growers in the area are compelled to sell 
through B.C. Tree Fruits Limited. B.C. Tree 
Fruits Limited obtains its working capital 
through a per packed box levy on the fruit 
it handles. Out of the funds so raised it makes 
a grant to the growers’ organization British 
Columbia Fruit Growers’ Association to defray 
its cost of operation. This can be likened in 
general terms to a compulsory check-off on 
all apple growers and on the growers of other 
fruits who ship without exception through 
B.C. Tree Fruits Limited. While a grower 
shipping through the agency is not compelled 
to belong to the growers’ organization, he 
nevertheless contributes indirectly but tangibly 
to the upkeep of it. I am in complete accord 
with that principle and believe in extending 
it to the union. 

It is not at all indisputable that relations 
between the workers and management have 
always been harmonious. Unions come into 
existence when the workers demand them to 
rectify abuses which they believe to exist. 
The fact that the union has been certified in 
16 of the 28 houses since it entered the 
Okanagan Valley in 1942 attests to the fact 
that it fulfilled a need felt by the workers. 
Moreover the sessions of the conciliation board 
itself, the very fact that a conciliation board 
was necessary, indicates that complete harmony 
does not exist. 

It would appear to be true that negotiations 
have always been conducted with commend- 
able good will. That is indicative of the 
reasonable character not only of the shippers 
concerned, but of the representatives of the 
Union. In the three years that the union has 
been in existence it has proven its concern for 
the welfare of the industry as a whole. On 
their part, the shippers have not, according 
to the evidence, discriminated against union 
members, nor are they opposed to the exist- 
ence and recognition of the union. I feel 
however that the employers -have not suff- 
ciently appreciated the advantage which a 
strong and well disciplined union can be to 
the orderly and efficient operation of their 
plants. 


I am prepared to take cognizance of the 
seasonal nature of the industry concerned. It 
does not appear that a case has been made 
for the inclusion of transient workers in a 
union shop agreement. However I most 
definitely am of the opinion that permanent 
and seasonal workers who work upward of 
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30 days per year in the industry, and do so 
from year to year, are entitled to union shop 
and check off. It may be pointed out that 
union shop contracts have operated satis- 
factorily in the seasonal fruit packing indus- 
try of the United States. 

At the same time as I advocate union shop 
and check-off clauses in the agreement to 
cover permanent and seasonal employees of 
the character defined, I feel that as evidence 
of their good faith, and in recognition of 
obtaining these clauses, the union should be 
prepared to accept a no strike, no walkout or 
slowdown clause in the agreement. ‘T'o com- 
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plete the picture, the employers should sub- 
scribe to a no-lockout clause. 

While I regret exceedingly that common 
ground has not been found in these con- 
ciliation proceedings, I wish to commend the 
integrity and restraint of all witnesses before 
the Board, and the orderly and efficient manner 
in which the business of the Board was 
despatched. 

Dated at Penticton, 19th January, 1945, and 
respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Bernarp G. WEBBER, 
Member. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch during 
January, 1945 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and Other Legislation 


URING the month of January, officers of 

the Industrial Relations Branch were 
called upon to handle 28 industrial disputes or 
controversial situations involving 19,816 work- 
people employed in 24 different establishments. 
Of these 20 were new disputes which origin- 
ated during the month, while 8 were situations 
which had been unterminated as of December 
31, and received further attention in January. 
They were dealt with under the provisions of 
the Conciliation and Labour Act, being dis- 
tinct from, and in addition to Conciliation 
proceedings under the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations described on previous pages, 
and under Order in Council P.C. 4020. 


Industrial Relations officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
_ Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 

ericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, N.S. The terri- 
tory of the two officers resident in Vancouver 
comprises British Columbia and Alberta; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario and 
work in close collaboration with the Provincial 
Conciliation service; two officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the Province of Quebec and 
two officers resident in Fredericton, N.B. and 
Glace Bay, N.S., represent the Department in 
the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters of 
the Industria] Relations Branch and the 
Director of Industrial Relations and staff are 
situated in Ottawa. 


Classified by industries, the disputes occur- 
red as follows:— 


Mining anp SMELTING, EtCc.: 


Cel OM tree ke PI, Pe BO 5 
Metals Mining larcaet . 2288: BS Se ery 1 


MANUFACTURING: 
Vegetable Foods .........0 sce cescesees 1 
viet ad UP POGUES s. «telah wake «hin Secale Rte dels 12 
HSE ere Leather and other animal prod- , 
Textiles Clothing Products, etc. ........ 1 
Wood Products, Miscellaneous CRMER ond oh ] 
FRM BeR LOG UCL acus.s lis o rash cuaneh tele Aes 2 
TRANSPORTATION 
Electric Railways and Local Bus Lines... 2 
Miscellaneous snide Sri Sa RA Gee og 2 
PURSE POLES cok fal oe BOR a SUA die tee 2 gietatel alien = We 1 


NATURE OF DISPUTE OR SITUATION 
Sepa 2.) iOCO UL Ma ela ioe SMR eeraait vena 8 
POT EA LELOG NL TICS wins dare, &< aoekeyoere airacerye 1 
HOUT TOV ELSLOS RUN Cui seme tnlale alae al 7 
A PEC AUIOUS 1 sts MELO Te. seated Br ather ehaha ie lane 3 
Requests for services of Commissioners .. 9 
PREDOMINANT CAUSE O08 OBJECT 
Increase im Wages .....-.+-e sees sere ees 4 
Decrease “Ii! WAR ssc ses settee ee rene s 1 
Other causes affecting wages and work- 
ADP OOTIGICIONM) 6 LS erent in palate ye o's here weft 2 
Discharge of workers for union member- 
PT MOE ORL VIS hs ae pk Reo tonie.© eed fuse 9 
To secure or maintain union wages and 
working conditions ..........+-++++++- 1 
Other union Questions. .....0. 6200-8020 1 
Discharge of workers for other than union 
CULV ICV ovale se tae ak ee lees eee es ee ee 4 
Employment of particular persons ...... 1 
Unclassified i) 
DISPOSITION 
Strike terminated by mediation or other 
Departmental metion Sst ee 5 
Controversy terminated by mediation, : 
CN RU Le irate A then Thats Lek sips. Wianara weet eters 
Decision rendered in arbitration ........ Zz 
T.D.1.C. appointed under P.C. 4020 ...... 5 
Dispute lapsed; no further action neces- 
BAA beth falar chayei wis aah oerars year dat eragalel sews atala 3 
Referred to Provincial authorities...... 5 
Oiner LisnOsiliOn .'. gas cose ave x ce tes eons 1 
Disposition Pending ..........--2e+-.++> 5 
RESULTS: 
In favour of employees ......--+.-e+-ees 4 
In favour of employer ...----seceeeesss 8 
Compromise or partially successful ..... : 
5 


O\ase: esis! 0) 6lol se Baa is 6 Oe yd: ©) See © Bere e © 


Indefinite or unterminated 
INGE ATI UPED is 2 claves J bide ol dd we Salas elale Aiete We 


ee ev Ge 6 € Gta es F* 
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METHOD OF SETTLEMENT: 
Conciliation or mediation ...........+. 13 
PATI ET ALLON NL Adc ciatenheie sie onus Gk t uae a cee 2 
Administrative action 5... cs. ceees vc cess 4 
investigation Only iin eo. scales oes irene 
Settlement Permeation. sc, sive Capasso sme 6 


Brief summaries of a few of the cases of 
chief interest are given below: 


Street Railway Workers, Vancouver, Victoria 
and New Westminster, B.C.—Transportation 
on street railway and motor bus routes was 
completely tied up for ten days during January 
in three major Pacific Coast cities. In a 
strike for increased wage rates, work was 
stopped on January 9, by some 2,454 urban 
employees of the British Columbia Electric 
Co. Ltd., of whom 1,919 were situated in Van- 
couver, 350 in New Westminster and 185 in 
Victoria, B.C. The men were members of 
local unions of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street Electric Railway Operatiors and 
Motor Coach Employees of America. 

Prior to the strike an application had been 
made by the Union to the Regional War 
Labour Board of British Columbia for in- 
creases in wage rates ranging from 124 to 29 
cents per hour. The Regional Board declined 
to allow the increases requested on the ground 
that gross inequalities or injustices did not 
exist. However, it directed a general increase 
of 44 cents per hour under a permissive pro- 
vision of the Wartime Wages Control Order 
which allows increases not having the effect of 
increasing weekly rates payable in August, 
1939, by more than the amount of the appro- 
priate cost-of-living bonus. 

The Union appealed to the National War 
Labour Board against the Regional Board’s 
decision and the Company made a counter 
appeal. At the request of the Union the case 
was heard on November 8, 1944. It was under- 
stood that although the hearing was being 
given precedence, decisions in cases pending 
would have to be handed down in order of 
priority. On December 27, union members 
voted to strike if decision of the Nattional 
Board were not made by a.certain date. How- 
ever, the Board’s decision had been reached 
on the 27th, and reasons for decision were sent 
to the parties by airmail on December 29. 

The decision of the National Board was that 
the Union had not used a correct basis of com- 
parison in claiming ‘that the original increases 
requested were necessary to rectify gross in- 
equalities and injustices as revealed by a com- 
parison of street railway wage rates with those 
of other industries in the area of Vancouver. 
At the same ‘time the National Board found 
that the Regional Board, in awarding a general 
increase of 44 cents per hour, did not apply 
the proper principle. On the evidence and 
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under the formula contained in the Wages 
Control Order, the National Board felt itself 
compelled to allow the cross appeal of ‘the 
Company and deny any general increase. 

Notice was immediately issued by the Union 
that a strike would occur on January 9, 1945. 
The Union also wired the National War Labour 
Board for a review of the case. Two days 
later it again asked for a review, stating that 
additional evidence was following by airmail. 
The Chairman of the National Board replied 
that the application for a review would be 
considered by ‘the Board upon the receipt by 
it of the additional evidence promised. On 
January 5 the head of the Union’s Joint Ad- 
visory Committee advised the Board that after 
reviewing the evidence already submitted, it 
was found impossible to add to what had 
already been adduced. 

On January 6, the parties agreed to meet and 
try to work out a new formula for presenta- 
tion to the Regional War Labour Board. On 
January 7, the Company management, subject 
to approval by the Regional Board, made a 
formal offer to the Union which included, 
among other things, an undertaking to apply 
the Regional Board’s 44-cent award retroactive 
to March 1, 1944; to increase by 8 cents per 
hour all trackmen and skilled mechanics; and 
to grant certain other concessions, in return 
for a 3-year agreement. The Union offered a 
2-year agreement and held out for a new joint 
application to the Regional Board for a gen- 
eral increase of 6 cents per hour. 

Following a referendum on the question of 
accepting the Company’s offer, the employees 
went on strike at 4 a.m. on January 9, by a 
vote of 1,889 to 150. In spite of a complete 
tie-up of urban operations and of an interurban 
line from Vancouver to New Westminster, 
most important war mdustries were able to 
keep operating under special transportation 
arrangements with attendance varying from 90 
per cent of normal to full attendance. Other 
important industries reported attendance from 
75 per cent upwards. On the third day of the 
strike, operations on a suburban line from 
Vancouver to Lulu Island were discontinued 
because of alleged picketing. They were re- 
sumed later the same day, and with other lines 
on which the operators were members of the 
railroad Brotherhoods, suffered no further inter- 
ruptions. As the strike progressed a large 


‘ number of schools had to close down owing to 


the inability of teachers to attend. Retail 
trade fell off but, generally speaking, only 
inconvenience was suffered by the public. The 
entire stoppage was thoroughly orderly. 

In the interval between January 2 and the 
occurrence of the strike, the situation received 
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close attention by the Department of Labour. 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Representative 
of the Department, aided by Mr. G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer, kept in constant 
touch with the parties locally, and officials of 
the Department in Ottawa gave unremitting 
attention to developments. On January 13 the 
International Headquarters of the Union sent 
an Executive Board member to Vancouver to 
assist in reaching an early settlement. 

Numerous separate and joint conferences of 
the parties were held in the local offices of the 
Department of Labour. On the evening of 
January 16, with the approval of the Honour 
able the Minister of Labour and the Deputy 
Minister, a proposal was put by Mr. F. E. 
Harrison to the Joint Advisory Committee of 
the Union that the employees should imme- 
diately return to work and make a new applica- 
tion to the Regional War Labour Board for 
British Columbia for approval of adjustments 
in wage rates affecting certain classes of labour, 
to which the Company had already agreed on 
January 7, and for approval of an increase in 
the basic wage rate of 6 cents per hour. The 
Joint Advisory Committee agreed to recom- 
mend acceptance of the proposal by the em- 
ployees. 

It was made very clear by officials of the 
Department of Labour, both in Ottawa and 
Vancouver, that the Company had entered 
into no undertaking not to make representa- 
tions opposing any increase over 44 cents per 
hour, and that there was no understanding, 
secret or otherwise, with the Regional Board 
which would in any way restrict the freedom 
of that body in coming to its decision. On 
instructions from Ottawa, Mr. Harrison on 
January 1'7 pointed out in a formal memoran- 
dum to the Joint Advisory Committee that it 
was their duty to make it clear to the em- 
ployees that no such commitments had been 
made. By. statements at a meeting of the 
employees, and otherwise, Union leaders car- 
ried out the suggestion conveyed by Mr. 
Harrison. while submitting the formula pro- 
posed for a termination of the strike. A 
ballot was then conducted with the result that 
the employees voted to return to work by a 
majority of 1,768 to 262. Operations were re- 
sumed by the men on the morning of Janu- 
ary 19. 

A new application to the Regional War 
Labour Board was then made by the Union on 
January 24. Opposition was voiced by the 
management of the Company to the request 
for a 6-cent general increase and a proposal 
that all of the Union’s requests should be con- 
ditional upon the negotiation of a 2-year agree- 
ment as from March 1, 1944. 
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The decision of the Regional Board on the 
new application directed the Company to in- 
crease the wage rates of all employees affected 
by the application by: 44 cents per hour retro- 
active to March 1, 1944, to rectify certain 
inequalities and injustices, having in mind the 
employees’ increased responsibilities. In addi- 
tion, it granted trackmen and certain employ- 
ees in skilled trades increases of 8 cenlts per 
hour, of which 44 cents would be retroactive 
and the balance payable as from March 1, 
1945. Other minor revisions were also granted. 

The Union then applied for a review of the 
case by the Regional Board, but their request 
was denied. At the time this issue of the 
Lasour Gazette went to press, it was reported 
that the Union had decided against a further 
appeal to the National War Labour Board. 


Grain Elevator Employees, Port Arthur, Ont. 
—In the December issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
reference was made (page 1509) to the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge W. J. Lindal, of 
Winnipeg, Man., as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate charges 
made by the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees that two workmen were 
dismissed by the Reliance Grain Company 
Limited of Port Arthur, because of union 
membership and activity. In a comprehensive 
report made to the Minister of Labour during 
January, the Commissioner found that, while 
the Company was antagonistic to its employ- 
ees becoming members of a union and had 
resisted such a development as long as it could, 
the charges against the Company hadi not been 
substantiated. Membership in the union was 
not an inducing element leading to the dis- 
missal of the two men. They had refused to 
take the initiative on request of a Company 
official in repairing a serious breakdown of 
machinery in the elevator. In refusing they 
were not only responsible for delay which en- 
tailed heavy: loss, but were actually breaking 
the rules of their own union with regard to 
overtime repair work in cases of emergency. 


Metal Products Workers, Hamilton, Ont — 
Early in December, the Department received a 
complaint from the International Association 
of Machinists that Remington Rand Limited 
had discriminated against an employee in dis- 
missing her from its Hamilton plant after 9 
years of service. The union was referred to 
the Ontario Department of Labour as. the 
authority having jurisdiction. An invesitgation 
was conducted by Mr. J. Hutcheon of the 
Provincial Conciliation Service, following which 
the Chief Conciliation Officer for Ontario ap- 
proved a recommendation to the Federal Min- 
ister of Labour for the appointment of an In- 
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dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner. His 
Honour Judge W. T. Robb, of Orangeville, 
was appointed as Commissioner and heard 
evidence in the case on July 11. After the 
hearing the Commissioner suggested that the 
parties get together to dispose of the matter, 
and a mutually satisfactory settlement was 
reached under which the employee would be 
taken back into the employ of the Company. 
It was therefore unnecessary for the Commis- 
sioner to make a formal recommendation in 
the matter to the Minister of Labour. 


Rubber Products Workers, New Toronto, 
Ont—A dispute over the rate of production 
for a particular tire resulted in a strike by 
some 215 employees in the New Toronto 
plant of the Goodyear Tire and ‘Rubber Com- 


pany on January 12,1945. Approximately 1,171 


others either quit with the tire room employees 
or were unable to work. Time studies by the 
Company had resulted in the setting of a 
production standard of 204 tires per shift by 
each tire builder whereas the employees 
claimed that it was impossible to produce 
more than 18 per shift. Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, of Toronto, con- 
ferred with representatives of the Company 
and of Local Union No. 232, United Rubber 
Workers of America, with which the employ- 
ees were affiliated. On Sunday afternoon, 
January 14, Mr. Ainsborough attended a mass 
meeting of the strikers at which the employees 
voted to resume work immediately in accord- 
ance with a recommendation by the executive 
of the union. Later at a general meeting of 
the representatives of the Company and of 
the Union the Industrial Relations Officer suc- 
ceeded in having the parties agree on an 
interim agreement for a period of two weeks 
during which the parties would endeavour to 
work out a permanent solution. 


Bakery Workers, Toronto, Ont—During 
January the Minister of Labour appointed His 
Honour Judge W. T. Robb, of Orangeville, 
Ontario, as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate charges that 
Brown’s Bakery Limited, of Toronto, had dis- 
missed 14 of its employees for the reason that 
they were members of or working on behalf 
of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union, Local 264. The appoint- 
ment was made following a preliminary investi- 
gation under the auspices of the Provincial 
Conciliation Service and a request to the 
Federal Minister by the Honourable the Min- 
ister of Labour for Ontario. At the end of 
the period under review arrangements were 
being made for a hearing of the case early in 
February. 
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Metal Miners, Timmins, Ont—During De- 
cember, 1944, the Department was asked to 
appoint an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner on complaint that an employee of 
Dome Mines Limited, Timmins, Ont., had been 
dismissed because of activity on behalf of the 
Timmins Mine and Mill Workers’ Union, Local 
No. 241. Following a preliminary investiga- 
tion conducted by Mr. G. L. Fenwick of the 
Ontario Conciliation Service, the Minister of 
Labour issued a commission, under the pro- 
visions of Order in Council P.C. 4020, to His 
Honour Judge J. P. Madden, of Ottawa. Fol- 
lowing a hearing of the case the Commissioner 
reported to the Minister of Labour that, on 
the evidence, he found that ‘the employee was 
discharged for the sole reason that the Com- 
pany was dissatisfied with his services as a 
result of a series of incidents, and that he was 
not discharged or discriminated against because 
of union activity. : 


Retail Trade Employees, Toronto, Ont— 
Following a preliminary investigation by Mr. 
J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, of 
Toronto, and a formal request by the Minister 
of Labour for Ontario, the Federal Minister of 
Labour in December, 1944, appointed His 
Honour Judge Ian Macdonell, of Toronto, as 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dismissal of 5 employees of 
the Robert Simpson Company Limited, of 
Toronto. It has beem alleged that the em- 
ployees in question had been discriminated 
against because they were members of or work- 
ing on behalf of the Retail Clerks’ Protective 
Association or the Building Service Employees’ 
International Union. At a preliminary discus- 
sion with representatives of the parties, in 
which a settlement was suggested, the Com- 
missioner appointed a date for the hearing of 
evidence. When the case came up for hearing, 
it was agreed that direct negotiations would 
be undertaken and Minutes of Settlement were 
drawn up and signed by the parties. Under 
the terms of the settlement, two of the em- 
ployees requested that their cases be with- 
drawn, and the Company agreed to re-instate 
two others in employment of equal standing 
and remuneration, without loss of seniority or 
privileges, and to reimburse them for lost time. 
The dismissal of the fifth employee was upheld 
without prejudice to application for re-employ- 
ment as a new employee, it being understood 
that the Company’s records contained nothing 
to her detriment. All allegations that any of 
the employees had been discharged or dis- 
criminated against because of union member- 
ship or activity were withdrawn. 


Coal Miners, Midlandvale, Alta—Reference 
was made in the November issue of the Lasour 
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GazerTe (page 1361) to a dispute between the 
Midland Coal Mining Co., Ltd., Midlandvale, 
Alta., and its employees as represented by 
District 18, United Mine Workers of America. 
At that time the employees decided to ter- 
minate a strike and, under certain conditions, 
have the dispute referred to an Independent 
Chairman as provided by the collective agree- 
ment between the parties. In December the 
Minister of Labour nominated Mr. W. Stanley 
Ross, of Edmonton, as Independent Chair- 
man. The report of Mr. Ross, which was re- 
ceived on January 2, 1945, indicated that the 
dispute arose out of a claim by the miners that 
they were entitled to be paid 35 cents per car 
of bone loaded out from entries, narrow work, 
etc. This claim was based on the contention 
that the wage agreement respecting payment 
for bone did not require that the bone be 
loaded into cars, but that loading into cars was 
an additional service for which extra payment 
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should be made. The-decision of Mr. Ross 
was that the Company had the right to desig- 
nate where the bone was to be put and that, 
in depositing it in cars, the men were only 
performing the act of removal which was re- 
quired of them by their contract. The claim 
of the Union was therefore denied. 

At the same time, Mr. Ross was requested 
to arbitrate a dispute between District 18, 
United Mine Workers of America and the 
Hy-Grade Coal Mining Co. Ltd., in the same 
locality. The issue involved was whether an 
employee was entitled to holidays with pay 
under the terms of an award of a Royal Com- 
mission under Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor. 
As Independentt Chairman, Mr. Ross ruled ‘that 
having regard to all the facts and the require- 
ments of National Selective Service Regula- 
tions in respect of termination of employment, 
the employee was entitled to two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay, as claimed. 


United States Bill to Establish Full Employment Policy 


BILL aimed at providing full employment 

in the post-war period has been sub- 

mitted in the United States Senate by Senator 
James Murray. 


The bill asserts the right of “all Americans 
able to work and seeking work” to “useful, 
remunerative, regular, and full-time employ- 
ment.” It seeks to foster private enterprise 
as a means of providing employment, but 
calls for a federal program to relieve any 
threatened job shortage. 


Under the terms of the proposed ee cian 
the President of the United States would 
submit to Congress at the beginning of each 
regular session a “national production and 
employment budget.” This budget would con- 
tain estimates of the size of the labour force 
and the aggregate volume of investment and 
expenditure. 


When the budget indicated the lkelihood 
of unemployment, the President would recom- 
mend action by the federal government to 
provide jobs. Such action would be directed 
in the first place towards encouraging invest- 
ment and expenditure by private enterprise; 
but wherever it was obvious that such measures 
would fall short of the indicated scope of the 
employment lack, the President .would trans- 


mit to Congress a general program for federal 
expenditure sufficient to bring the level of 
investment up to the required volume of 
production. 

“Such a program”, the bill reads, “shall be 
designed to contribute to the national well- 
being, and to stimulate additional non-federal 
investment and expenditure. Any of such 
programs calling for the construction of public 
works by the Federal Government shall pro- 
vide for the performance of the necessary 
construction work by private concerns, under 
contracts awarded in accordance with appli- 
cable laws, except where the performance of 
such work by some other method is necessary 
by reason of special circumstances.” 


Conversely, if the estimated aggregate 
volume of prospective investment and expen- 
diture is well beyond that required to assure 
a full employment volume of production, the 
President is directed to set forth in the 
national employment and production budget a 
general program for preventing inflationary 


economic dislocations. 


The proposed legislation contemplates the 
co-operation of industry, agriculture, labour, 
and state and local governments with the 
national government. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


ene agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the LaBour 
GazeTTE from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received. ‘The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers, but 
- schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also in- 
cluded. Agreements made obligatory under 
the Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 
Manufacturing: Animal Products 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—BurRNS & Co. LTD. AND 
THE UNITED PACKING HOUSE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 233. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 30, 1944, 
to September 1, 1945, and year to year there- 
after subject to 30 days notice. The Company 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agency for all production and maintenance 
employees, excluding only office employees, 
watchmen, foremen, and those above the rank 
of foreman. Check-off: Any member of the 
union who requests the company in writing to 
deduct his membership dues shall maintain his 
membership in the union, and any new employee 
who later becomes a member and who requests 
the company to deduct his membership dues, 
shall also maintain his membership in the 
union. 

Hours of work and wages shall be reviewed 
by the Regional War Labour Board of Alberta 
and/or the National War Labour Board and a 
schedule set forth to form part of this agree- 
ment. Earnings equivalent to a 40 hour week, 
subject to certain conditions, are guaranteed. 
This schedule also gives the rate of wages to 
be paid for work on six statutorv holidays and 
four additional days, if and when such days 
are proclaimed as holidays by the Dominion, 
Provincial or Municipal governments. (This 
schedule was not received in the Department). 

Vacation: one week with pay annually after 
one year’s service; two weeks annually after 
five years’ service; three weeks after 20 years’ 
service for men, after 15 years’ service for 
women. Provision is made for seniority rights 
and for the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products 


OWEN SOUND, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS AND NATIONAL UNION OF 
FURNITURE WORKERS, LOCAL 1. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 7, 1944, 
to June 6, 1945, and year to year thereafter 
subject to notice. The Company recognizes the 


union as the sole collective bargaining agency 
for the employees, coming within the scope of 
this agreement. : 

Hours and wages are those specified in the 
Furniture Code under Industrial Standards Act 
(see Lasour GAZETTE, Aug., 1944, p. 1008). All 
other hours worked to be paid for at the rate 
of time and one-half, also time and one-half to 
be paid any employees required to work on any 
of eight specified holidays. 

Vacation: one week with pay to all employees 
after one year’s continuous service with the 
Company. Provision is made for seniority 
rights and the settlement of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—COULTER COPPER AND BRASS 
Co. Lip. AND UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO 
AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
514. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 4, 1944, 
to February 1, 1945 and year to year there- 
after subject to 90 days notice. The Company 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agency for all employees coming within the 
scope of this agreement. All employees who 
are members of the union or who later join 
the union must maintain their membership. 

Hours: 82 Monday through Friday and 44 
Saturday, a 48 hour week. Overtime is pay- 
able at time and one-half for all time worked 
in excess of these hours and also on Sundays 
and six statutory holidays. 

Vacation: one week with pay for employees 
with one year’s service; for those with less 
service, one day’s paid vacation for each two 
months’ service. 

Wages: a committee to be established to 
draw up a job and wage classification which is 
to be submitted jointly or separately to the 
Regional War Labour Board for approval. In- 
creases in rates brought about through approval 
of the Board shall be retroactive to the date 
of the original submission. Provision is made 
for seniority rights andthe settlement of 
grievances. 


IsLE MALIGNE, QUEBEC.——ALUMINUM COMPANY 
or CANADA, Ltp. AND Le SynpicaT NATIONAL 
Des EMPLOYES DE L/ALUMINIUM DE SrT- 
JosepH D’ALMA, INC. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 22, 
1944, to November 21, 1945, and year to year 
thereafter subject to 60 days notice. The Com- 
pany agrees to negotiate with the Syndicate any 
matters pertaining to wages, hours and working 
conditions. ; 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Overtime 
for all workers, and work on six holidays for 
day workers, at time and one-half. 

Vacation: one week with pay for employees 
after one year of continuous service; two weeks 
with pay for employees after 10 years’ con- 
tinuous service. 
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Minimum wage rates: plant maintenance— 
boiler operators 68 to 83 cents, blacksmiths 
73 to 93 cents, carpenters 73 and 83 cents, 
electricians 78 to 93 cents, internal combustion 
fitters 73 to 93 cents, labourers 56 cents; 
machinists 78 to 98 cents, millwrights 73 to 93 
cents; operators (electrical department) 82 and 
85 cents, welders 73 to 93 cents; potroom 
operation and control—potman 68 cents, crane- 
men 70 cents, controlman 61. cents; remelt, 
shipping, distribution and potlining—craneman 
62 cents, pourer 62 cents; atomized aluminum 
plant—fireman (furnace) 73 cents, metal trans- 
fer man 73 cents, operators 66 and 73 cents, 
packers 66 and 73 cents. Provision is made for 
seniority rights and adjustment of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO.—KINGSTON SHIPBUILDING 
Co. Lrp. AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF BOILERMAKERS, IRONSHIPBUILDERS AND 
HELPERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 210; INTER- 

* NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
LocaL 1729; INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL 2308; INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 4, 
1944, to August 5, 1945, and year to year there- 
after subject to 60 days’ notice. The Company 
recognizes the union as a collective bargaining 
agency for the employees but reserves the right 
60 days prior to the termination of this agree- 
ment to negotiate with any other collective 
bargaining agency representing all or part of 
its employees. 

Hours: summer schedule, 50 hours per week, 
9 hours Monday through Friday and 5 hours 
on Saturday; winter schedule, 44 hours per 
week, 8 hours Monday through Friday, 4 hours 
on Saturday; night shift 55 hours per week, 11 
hours for 5 nights. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of these hours; double 
time for all work on Sundays and eight specified 
holidays. 

Wages: shall be paid in accordance with the 
provisions of Finding and Direction of National 
War Labour Board of January 7, 1944 (L.G., 
Feb., 1944, pp. 166-169). For work on night 
shift, 5 cents per hour over day rates. Pro- 
vision is made for seniority rights and the 
settlement of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals 
Chemicals, etc. 


THOROLD, ONTARIO.—THE EXOLON COMPANY AND 
FEDERAL LOCAL 22,689 A.F. or L. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1944, 
to May 1, 1945 and year to year thereafter 
subject to 30 days’ notice. The Company 
recognizes the union as sole bargaining agent 
and both the Company and union agree there 
shall be no discrimination, interference or 
coercion of employees because of membership 
or non-membership in the union. New employees 
must join the union. 


Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week where nossible. 
Overtime and work on Sundays and holidays, at 
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time and one-half. Joint application to be made 
for right to give a cash bonus of one day’s pay 
for Christmas and Labour Day td employees who 
have worked for the company for three months 
prior to the holiday. 

Vacation: one week with pay for employees 
with one year’s continuous service, an additional 
day for each year’s service over five to a 
maximum of two weeks to employees with over 
ten years employment. 


Wages: Carbolon plant—cranemen 83 cents, 
furnacemen 784 cents, cleaners 68 cents, furnace 
repairs 66 cents, general labour 66 cents; Exolon 
plant—cranemen 83 cents, furnacemen 684 to 
783 cents, breaking floor 684 cents, bottoms 684 
cents, grain crusher operator 71 cents, genera] 
labour 66 cents, loading and unloading 66 cents; 
control operators 83 cents; mechanical— 
machinist 90 cents, millwrights 85 and 87 cents, 
welders 813 and 85 cents, pipe fitter 83 cents, 
painter 813 cents, motor mechanic 78 cents; 
electricians 87 cents; carpenters 82 and 85 cents. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and the 
adjustment of grievances. 


Transportation, Etc.: Electric Railways and 
Local Bus Lines 


VANCOUVER ISLAND, B.C.—VANCOUVER ISLAND 
CoacH Lings Ltp. AND CANADIAN BROTHER- 
HOOD OF RAILWAY AND OTHER TRANSPORT 
WORKERS, VANCOUVER ISLAND DRIVERS’ 
DIVISION 234. 


Agreement reached in settlement of a strike, 
to be in effect from January 12, 1945, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. The Company recognizes the union 
as the sole collective bargaining agency for all 
employees. All drivers now employed and all 
new employees shall become and remain union 
members. Check-off: all drivers agree to sign 
check-off for all union dues and assessments 
which will be deducted by the company from 
wages and turned over to the union. 


Hours: regular runs shall be deemed to con- 
sist of a minimum of 8 hours if the regular run 
equals at least 6 hours. 


Overtime: time and one-half after working 8 
hours and 35 minutes in any one day, and also 
for any time worked after 12 hours have elapsed 
from time of starting work. All work done on 
Sundays on certain runs to be paid at the rate 
of time and one-quarter; work done on a 
driver’s day off is payable at time and one- 
half, with a minimum of four hours’ straight 
time. 


Vacation: after the first year of service 
drivers granted nine days with pay and after 
the fourth consecutive year of employment 
twelve days. 


Wages: rates shall be paid as provided in the 
joint application of January 10, 1945. Regular 
drivers breaking in and teaching new drivers 
shall be paid 5 cents extra per hour. Spare 
drivers available for service including drivers 
on certain end runs are guaranteed a minimum 
monthly wage of $108. Students while breaking 
in as drivers and learning runs shall be paid 
57 cents per hour. On charter runs drivers shall 
be paid regular rate for driving and 57 cents 
per hour waiting time. Provision is made for 
adjustment of grievances. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship 
and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in the 
trade or industry covered by the agreement. 
Notice of such application is published and 
thirty days allowed for the filing of objec- 
tions, after which am Order in Council may 
be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or evoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lasour Gazette, January, 1943, p. 86. 
Proceedings under this Aict and earlier legis- 
lation have been noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 
Recent proceedings under the act include 


the repeal of one agreement and the amend: 


ment of four others, all of which are noted 
below. A correction of the Order in Council 
number for clerks and accountants at Jon- 
quiére, published December 30, was gazetted 
January 13. A request for a new party for 
the fur industry (wholesale) at ‘Montreal was 
published January 13. A request for the 
amendment of the building trades agreement 
at Hull was also gazetted January 18. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the levy of assessments 
on certain parties. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


TEXTILE AND JUTE BAG MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRY, MONTREAL. 

An Order in Council, dated December 28, 

and gazetted January 5, extends the time of 


the agreement (L.G., May, 1939, p. 527; Mar., 
1940, p. 282, June, p. 608; Feb., 1941, p. 183; 
Jan., 1942, p. 110; Jan., 1943, p. 88; Jan., 1944, 
p. 70) to December 31, 1945. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated December 28, 
and gazetted January 5, extends the term of 
this agreement (L.G., May, 1944, p. 637, August, 
p. 1007, Nov., p. 1368 and previous issues) to 
March 31, 1945. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ALUMINUM INDUSTRY, SHAWINIGAN FALLS. 


An Order in Council, dated December 28, 
and gazetted January 5, repeals this agreement 
and all Orders in Council relating thereto (LG., 
Nov., 1937, p. 1273; April, 1940, p. 390). 


Construction 


Buritping TRADES, ST. JEROME. 


An Order in Council, dated December 28, 
and gazetted January 4; amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Feb., 
1943, p. 220, April, p. 490, and other issues as 
noted therein). 

Weekly wage rates for maintenance workers: 
journeymen $26.40, apprentices $13.45, common 
labourers $19.20. 


Service Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, THREE RIVERS. 


An Order in Council, dated December 28, 
and gazetted January 5, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1942, p. 353, Sept., p. 1098; April, 1948, 
p. 490, Aug., p. 1131; May, 1944, p. 637, June, 
Dv hO4) » 

Hours are slightly reduced. Weekly wage 
rates: barbers and male hairdressers, $16 plus 
50 per cent of all receipts in excess of $21 made 
by the employee during the week or $20 per 
week without commission. The scale of minimum 
charges is changed. Apprenticeship regulations 
are slightly altered. 





Canadian Vocational Training 


ANADIAN Vocational Training provides 
the following types of training:— 

(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 

schools for men and women about to 

enter war industry; 


(2 


Se 


Part-time classes, principally for the 
upgrading of persons already em- 
ployed; . 

(3) Training plant schools; 


(4) 


A 


Special classes for foremen and super- 
visors; 


(5) 


Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Army, Navy and R.C.A.F.; 


Rehabilitation training for persons dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces in the 
present war and referred for training 
by the Department of Pensions and 
National Health; 


Assistance to certain categories of uni- 
versity students whose services are 
needed in connection with the war 
effort. 


(6) 


Ciel) 


Canadian Vocational Training is carried on 
under agreements made by the Dominion 
Government with each province. The admin- 
istration is decentralized with a Regional 
Director in each province, Training is given in 
technical schools, special training centres and 
in industrial plants. The provinces and muni- 
cipalities supply the shop facilities of the tech- 
nical schools to the Program free of charge. 
Provincial Governments also pay certain ad- 
ministrative costs and share with the Dominion 
in the cost of machinery and equipment pur- 
chases. All other costs are paid by the Dom- 
inion with funds from the War Appropriation. 


From its inception up to December 31, 1944, 
the gross enrolment under Canadian Voca- 
tional Training has been as follows:— 


raining for. Industry. 64st. 246,401 
ASMY, LTACERMCN ds cc ccs ss 46,088 
Navy Tradesmen........... 8,685 
R.C.A.F. Tradesmen ....... 65,201 
Rehabilitation (discharged 

persons from the forces).. 6,193 
DUMentepsocw a wea wnens tin 7,472 
PL Ob Lp ie hee cial aoe rn ae 380,040 


During December there was no full time 
pre-employment industrial training in British 
Columbia, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan and 
an enrolment of only 39 in the Provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Alberta. 
Twenty-five Plant schools were still operating 
with the majority being in the Province of 
Quebec. 

As reports indicated a shortage of certain 
skilled workers related to agricultural pro- 
duction, special courses in egg-grading have 
been given in the Prairie Provinces and 
special dairy schools operated in the Prairie 
Provinces and in Ontario and Quebec. 

There was little change in the provision of 
Vocational Training for persons discharged 
from the forces but the usual small monthly 
increase in enrolment continued, Arrange- 
ments have been completed for special schools 
for ex-service personnel who cannot enter 
universities or certain occupations because 
they have not completed matriculation. The 
pre-matriculation school in Toronto was the 
first to open in November and similar schools 
opened in January, in Nova Scotia, British 
Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan. Addi- 
tional schools will be opened as the demand 
for this type of training increases. 


TABLE 1—PRE-EMPLOYMENT TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


e—K*sOoOto0@MM$M0@ 0NNooooooooooaowowqyoyoqyoqyooeooeoeTeeeeeeeeeeee 








From From 
April 1/44 | At First of | Enrolled in | At End of | April 1/44 
to December 


4 
NUMBERS IN TRAINING 


PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 


(?) 


December to 
Dec. 31/44 | December 


December 


eer eee ea 


Dec. 31/44 

Dominion Summary 
Pre-HWmoploymenty.cysco. cs ae Men 2,239 
, Women 1,024 
Part-Time Classes (1)............... Men 1,882 
Women §21 
pts) £8 eh AR ele RN rH Oe 5, 666 


313 33 268 1,591 At 
146 49 157 762 34 
791 6 704. 125) BOWS. sb 
162 AR ORT Herta o> Ae ee ne 
1,412 92 1,186 2,353 5 


(‘) Trainees in Part-Time Classes consists largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of 
employers in war production, who wish to up-grade their employees. 


_ (@) Includes those graduates, who, though actually placed prior to December 31, 1944 were not so reported until after 


December 1, 1944, 
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TABLE 2—TRAINING FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


a eS Ee 
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NUMBERS IN TRAINING CoMPLETED TRAINING 
Fro From 
— April 1/44 At First of | Enrolled in} At End of | April 1/44 In 
December | December | December to December 
sae 31/44 Dee. 31/44 
Dominion Summary 
RA GrAUH) Glasses. tausutle ese eeieniocien » doisiaisiaras 5,406 14 2 9 4,904 1 
etry; GLASSES ee caiet che cies note eicieh aie eiinete 8, 144 1,716 277 1, 582 5,990 327 
IND aig OI EEREShna dc 5 oop Solana > AO Oceano dao 1,929 470 3 464 1,396 8 
NG tall tee te mening | cesel a ororrciolet siete aceite 15,479 2, 200 282 2,055 12, 290 336 


TABLE 3—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY 


Se 
ooo ii——————————0 —a—a—ww><>«>«=™wm—m™-—'’” 








$ TRANSFERRED 
NvuMBERS IN TRAINING CoMPLETED BEFORE 
TRAINING CoMPLETION 
From From From 

dices, 1/44 At Enrolled At April 1/44 In April 1/44 * In 

First of in End of to December to December 
ie 31 /44| December | December | December | Dee. 31/44 Dec. 31/44 : 
Dominion Summary 

Plant Schools..... {Men Rigel 258 12 216 2,338 124 L7G" es eee’ 
Women 5,189 936 264 619 3,993 527 12907 See eeens. 
Part-Time........ Men 1,750 549 27 463 1,167 112 Bicieeriscme nares 
\ Women 284 OSs Re ce o. Yas 29 255 Di seroleraersenns [tacts sete: 
Totals ee ee eee 10, 534 Melee 403 1327 7, 753 768 SG. we ees 


TABLE 4.—REHABILITATION LESS TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
FROM APRIL 1, 1944 to DECEMBER 31, 1944 


ee ne ee a a SS 
eo SSS CC eee 











NuMBERS IN TRAINING PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 
eae From 
Apr 1/44 At First of | Enrolled in} At End of | April 1/44 (3) 
December | December | December to In 
ee 31/44 Dec. 31/44 | December 
Dominion Summary 

ANI SCHOGIS Meee nc cco cutee ety ee rae Men 2,465 1, 235 196 1,320 563 39 
Women 676 347 33 345 132 13 
Anvindustry seat cee see Le eee Men 783 358 66 366 231 29 
Women 27 12 2 9 9 2 
MOC Sata Sets octets oe ao eT 3,951 1,952 297 2,040 935 83 


(8) Includes graduates from previous month’s classes who were not reported placed until after December 1, 1944. 


Activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Analysis of Monthly Statistics—Insurance Registrations—Unemployment 
Insurance Fund at end of December 


URING December, 1944, a total of 13,770 
claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit were received at local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. This 
represents some increase over November, when 
11,798 claims were filed and is more than 
double the 6,562 claims registered in December 
1948. 

A check on the number of persons reporting 
unemployed days under the Act is given by 
a count of those who signed the live unem- 
ployment register within a given week. This 
includes claimants in that week, those putting 
in “waiting days” and current beneficiaries all 
of whom must sign once a week. During the 
last week in December 19,313 persons (14,344 
males and 4,969 females) signed the unemploy- 
ment register compared with 13,431 (9,324 
males and 4,107 females) in the last week of 
November and 6,216 (4,893 males and 1,323 
females) during the last week of December 
1943. 

The claims of 10,880 claimants were adjudi- 
cated at insurance offices in December of which 
9042 were considered entitled to benefit and 
1,838 not entitled to benefit. The chief reasons 
for non-entitlement were “voluntarily left em- 
ployment without just cause” (786 cases); “in- 
sufficient contributions and not in insurable 
employment” (702 cases); and “discharged for 
misconduct” (122 cases). 

10,656 persons received one or more benefit 
payments during December, of whom 7,107 
commenced receiving benefit in that month. 
This compares with 7,114 persons who were 
paid benefit in November (3,625 commenced 
receiving benefit in November) and 2,226 who 
were paid benefit in December of last year 
(1,491 of whom commenced receiving benefit 
in that month). 

The 10,656 persons were paid a total of $337,- 
220 for 176,084 unemployed days in December 
1944, whereas the 7,114 persons received $179,- 
001 for 95,720 unemployed days in November 
and the 2,226 persons were paid $52,600 for 
29,160 unemployed days in December 1943. - 

The average duration of unemployment 
compensated was, then, 16-5 days in Decem- 
ber 1944, 13-5 days in November 1944 and 
13-1 days in December 1943. The average 
amount of benefit paid per beneficiary was 
$31.65 this December, $25.16 in November 
and $2363 in December of last year. The 
average amount paid per compensated day 
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of unemployment was $1.92 in December 1944, 
$1.87 in November 1944 and $1.80 in December 
1943. 

- Net Increase in Fund in 1944 


Benefit payments during the year ended 
December 31, 1944, amounted to $3,265,707 .67. 
This figure shows an increase of $2,336,488.34, 
or 251 per cent, over the corresponding, figure 
for the previous year. 

Notwithstanding the increased benefit pay- 
ments during 1944, the net increase to the 
Fund during the year was $79,558,109.20 as 
compared with a net increase of $75,032,131.25 
during 1943. The greater increase to the Fund 
during 1944 is due to the fact that total 
revenue for 1944 exceeded total revenue for 
1943 by $6,862,466.29. 

' This increase in total revenue is made up as 
follows :— 

Actual Per 
Increase in Employer— ent 

Employee Contributions. .$3,928,050.80 6:5 
Increase in Government’s 

Contribution.. .. . 785,610.17 6:5 
Increase in Interest Earned 

and Profit on iar of 

seks 2,25. SDese ,OLa 


* Investments. 
Total... . .$6,862,466.29 9-0 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment. Insurance Commission showed 
that as at December 31, 1944, 2,947,990 em- 
ployees had paid contributions to the fund 
since April 1, 1944, an increase of 51,159 since 
November 30, 1944, and 742,234 since the com- 
mencement of the current fiscal year. 

As at December 31, 1944, 142,390 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees, 
an increase of 818 from November 30, 1944. 

Registrations as at December 31, 1944, by 
regions follow :— 


TaBLE 1—REGISTRATIONS AS AT DECEMBER 31, 
194 


Employers Insured 
Region Registered Persons 

(Live File) Registered 
Maritimes it is.(agasntite. 11,425 214,308 
COTES Pca 2 etapa Ps te 39,609 888,143 
CINEANTOTS 6 aids kode wae 52,078 1,161,564 
Pirie snns Dates soe 25,649 418,425 
ROH akia do tics a's 13,629 265,550: 
Total for Canada.. 142,390 2,947,990 
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TABLE 2—NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO DECEMBER, 1944 








— 1942 1943 1944 





90, 897 





TABLE 3—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, DECEMBER, 1944 





T2320 ess 


Disposal of Claims 


Claims Filed at Claims (includes claims pending from 
Local Offices Received at previous months 
Province  ——_]} Insurance 
Offices for | Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal} Adjudica- to Entitled Pending 
tion Benefit to Benefit 

Prince Hdward island2>.-.-.44 eee 132 125 7 120 96 8 28 
INOValScotiaoss dont ass hoo ae eee Ree 311 245 66 295 274 51 35 
News Branswick 2 eco ccs sue ae eeee opie 268 177 91 266 149 71 84 
Quebec: Gael eiiolves siielape aaa One aione 7,167 5, 886 1,281 7,016 3, 589 814 3,767 
Ontario! ee een Ie oes ic are eters eoge 1, 293 230 1,443 1,088 255 316 
ManibOD ation sh cucom emi cnet A hee be 1,045 782 263 1,010 863 160 231 
Saskatchewan's. ease: fet cd deioh He ulate eter 467 389 78 427 305 54 94 
AT Derta Dien: Le eRteRe nee acaaey nae terion 963 778 185 945 902 115 236 
British: Columbia seyseen. ceo oe eo eee 1,894 1, 702 192 1,913 1, 776 310 509 
Total, Canada, December, 1944....... 13,770 a keesi7iey 2,393 13, 485 9,042 1, 838 5,300 
Total, Canada, November, 1944...... 11,798 9,998 1, 800 10, 148 7,405 1,511 2,746 
Total, Canada, December, 1943....... 6, 562 on715 847 5,361 8,097 539 2,437 





TABLE 4—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Month Month Cumulative 
of of Total 

Reasons for Non-entitlement . December, | December, | for current 

1943 1944 fiscal year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment.............c.cceeeeeeeeeees 201 702 2,978 
iINoticapablesof and not available fotmwobke ya smeisice nc cielo cs srcle.o Hocus eR EL Le 16 56 248 
HZOSS\OL WOLKIdUCS COA A DOULGISDULE Mare mite nes tes o civ niecisals oc inewmiecits cet canine Geel cnr caarce eee 242 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work........ 0... cc ccceccceueccceees 7 82 829 
PASCHAL PERM [OLMMISCONGUCE net ater TMP aioe. di. ono 015.06 iu tel a DAIS Ot en ae 40 122 538 
Voluntarily lefvemployment withoutmust Cause. oa; > aoc...me «ss + cms Geccuiioeaceneee ce 252 786 4,870 
Other Teasons (ays Fee ie ee ee are UMN Rte 5 2s Nia che tui cin, “Ng, Yaa Rae ane Le 17 90 662 
PLO CEC rar re sacs APRs Tete Steere rear oketane levels dates ai elece wreye araaweints Biche tC nee mete eo 539 1,838 10,362 


_G) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 
claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE 5—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, DECEMBER, 1944 














Number Number Number 
i Receiving | Commencing O Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 
Prince: Edward Island e.c cnc ee eb ee aie en eiedeelers oi 36 24 611 998 
INOVE SCOUIAS oe eo eee ee eee et cite vociailore a essen sae teva ees 381 198 5, 603 10,312 
INe wa Brunswick aac.) eden eee breccias Seat Sheree ats Nab eeie 6,4 155 90 1, 886 3,426 
QuebDeCs. degen cc sec ERR E eT RC aCe ieee es 3, 902 2,942 74, 697 142, 600 
ONTATIO Ne ere fo, oe eT Te eee en ete tees bas 1, 205 779 16,972 31,727 
Manitoba ensdt lies 2 Se ie ata bios fe orator cae eta tate toon aabolans 8,2 908 530 14, 864 27,130 
Saskatchewan o.sc ete ee ere one lotieavecis samen qeret ie 408 269 5, 641 10, 969 
PSIDOTbat cer ce 6 ceo Re reek tah Ecler reiterate rere ateverats sie 1,306 731 13, 840 26,360 
Britishy @olnm ian cee otic tele rae cl sre oie sre ore rk ere orerensiae Ts Os 2,355 1,544 41,970 83, 698 
Total, Canada, December, 1944..............2.000 eee 10, 656 7,107 176, 084 337, 220 
Total, Canada, November, 1944......0.6 2.00. cesses 7,114 7,114 95, 720 179,001 
Total, Canada, December, 1948..............22eeceees 2, 226 1,491 29, 160 52,600 
Average duration of unemployment compensation..........00.0c cece cece ccc eeee cence 16-5 days 
Average amount OMbeneli tipaldsper DELSOlhan ns deisel sea ralee ne remetroerrie ito ano $31 65 
Average amount paid per compensated day of unemployment.................0000000s $1 92 


TABLE 6—ACTIVE CLAIMANTS FOR BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS AS AT DECEMBER 30, 1944 











Occupational Groups Male Female Total 

Professionalang Managerial: Workers tecc. osicc.ccieie cutscene Sats ccs acslerie ene mate te laece oes 315 64 379 
ClericalhWorkers Saeed nese tere tener ete ocr ctoeaeet re cto eee tec eee ces 753 1,328 2,081 
SRLESRIVOLKErS Mey LL AC MROTINE . cre Satecccre te ieee ceri eircom ae os comer Cerone steams 383 482 865 
Service Workers wee sk We a Sanvacteetre reapers ete peiet fers iteaienorare: © suclenstotets Aout atete Ris) sie tossat a's 1,010 367 1,377 
Agricultura aWorkers andepishermenacercce ceria sei en can a! «| tee ey oiaceiciy nov eivleves 7 10 72 
OOCLWOL RETS He tro eee ca soca eiolaie Shee ek oe EE EE ee eer rere rctene sre cement Ate end Uieiw ores CO PAR RAT 18 pene 73 
WRextilevan di Clot Hin gEWOEKELS «ck elas acts ototes cere erares sole ae tel es bree so Ne tees Baile 154 289 443 
TiO LEST SAI tea ee ols tae ote veto RU orhare asters ox SrL epee ate tare ote tiem airevivcberomenaincaacotes Seaerveschatt aianers Aandi’. DUM: S. 4 
SawmilWands Wood Operatorstoak on a ceiek Se bate seas Cae eater asics cio pe tee OME Soke o ATS ee SONS Sie meee 89 
PrintinGaWiOrk ELSA Sar Re teaches te eee oetelees Arehe ato aan PRIN At o sur amit CORUM 35. BR os Si CHV Bees ce 18 
Shoevaned: Leather WOrKeKs sje: catre oe 5 ve sine Sere alee eRe ee aie die dota easy Vole: Sates ES ARM NIE BS ee eco 52 
Stone, Clay and Glass Workers s.).ocs scot eect wae bre eae ee sin aw et temas os and Co bones A Pa ares 8 
Electrical Workers a. see oe vgs le Se Sone oe Ee NIE NTs Sie VSR Os. ws 3 Pee REPRE Mee cavacit sae Sie. en haere Se 185 
Coal Miners 5.45: 6 Se ee eet tree oe ieee as a aad CSS, OL Sa eee Gd eee 2 I 563 
Other Maners (excep teas iow ccscre msi a1e svovsr cee cteravele: seetaelena aise ehevage cielot exetarfaer ete eb tettislers- ene & ordi PAUSE en 2c. tere clon 29 
Construction Workersy (except carpenters) sc, oa. ses\+scsiae cscs eleva et wo iota acco te wove S502 Oa en ae sae 856 
CAPPeniteraey ee cece eee eRe Me lots ale Bhs tee ele tig eee ee eee osca. sl d Aa, whee g a oes ASP tsk ev aac 1, 148 
Machine; SaOD WW OL KCLStatt © PETA COs aca. c ioe. sisceg.0i0) skeoieus ene eeaaks Wie! «+ aiken sttesreeake So) hice totes AOS | Wes beste inna ests ks 498 
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Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons in Industry 
H. C. Hudson Discusses Some of Problems Involved if Necessary 


DVANCES in the art of healing are restor- 

ing to varying degrees of health and fitness 
a larger percentage of casualties in the present 
war than im any former conflict. As a neces- 
sary corollary, more and more attention is 
being given to the rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped, ex-service personnel and civilians alike. 
In this task the Employment Services and the 
technical and vocational training divisions of 
the Department of Labour are co-operating 
with many other agencies to the fullest possible 
extent. 

The following is a summary of a paper on 
the subject prepared by Mr. H. C. Hudson, 
Supervisor of Special Placements, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and published in 
the January 15th issue of Welfare, official organ 
of the Canadian Welfare Council. 

Mr. Hudson pointed out that while Canada 
has “no all-out program of civilian rehabilita- 
tion,” the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion has recognized the need and has estab- 
lished what are known as Special Placements 


Sections in the larger Employment andi Selec- 


tive Service offices across Canada. The officers 
of these Sections receive training which in- 
cludes the following fundamental principles: 

“The physically handicapped person, when 
properly placed in employment, is not voca- 
tionally handicapped. ‘ 

“The employer should accept a man for his 
abilities, not reject him because of his dis- 
abilities. 

“Tt is not what a man has lost that is im- 
portant but what he has left. 

“Every handicapped person has a right to 
remunerative employment, and Canada will 
need the services of every man and every 
woman ,.. in the reconstruction period.” 
In the development of a plan for the work, 

the Special Placements Sections have followed 
largely the pattern successfully pursued in the 
United States. “Briefly, that involves, first, an 
examination of the job from the point of view 
of the actual physical demands of the occupa- 
tion; second, an analysis of the man from the 
point of his physical capacities.” 

Illustrations are given to support the asser- 
tions that “practically no job requires full 
physical fitness,” and that “a physical handicap 
can even be an occupational advantage.” 

Mr. Hudson stated that “the Employment 


and Selective Service offices are embarking on’ 


a program of analyzing jobs to ascertain 
exactly what physical capacities are essential.” 
Already it has been demonstrated that very 
many Canadian veterans of the two Great 
World wars are, quite definitely, able to return 
to their pre-war jobs, or to take over even 
more important responsibilities—some by the 
use of artificial appliances ‘and some without 
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this help. However, “probably the most diffi- 
cult obstacle in the way of successful place- 
ment of the physically handicapped lies in 
certain misconceptions on the part of the 
employer.” For instance, fear of liability to 
a second accident, or fear of a higher degree of 
absenteeism. Authentic statistics of both in- 
dicate that handicapped workers, on the whole, 
make a better showing than those not handi- 
capped. The question of labour turnover is 
also “one where the advantage is definitely 
with the handicapped group.. Realizing their 
difficulties in securing employment, they are 
less ikely to move from job to job.” 

A tangible but none the less real factor in 
the successful performance of persons suffering 
from serious disabilities is their spirit. Ilustra- 
tions are legion. Mr. Hudson stated, of the 
determination of handicapped civilians, as 
well as “Canadian ex-service men, to take 
their place in the life of Canada in spite of 
serious disabilities.” He referred to “an em- 
ployer in Winnipeg who has amputation cases, 
persons who are deaf or hard of hearing, and 
those with defiective vision on his payroll, who 
had stated at a public meeting organized by 
the Special Placements Division that the 
handicapped men and women in his employ 
would be the last to be laid off rather than the 
first, in the post-war.” Mr. Hudson continued: 
“Where agencies interested in the problems of 
the handicapped are anxious to dio so, en- 
couragement and assistance are being given to 
the formation of a centralized organization 
such as the Council for the Guidance of the 
Handicapped, established several months ago 
in Vancouver.” 

“Tt is not the intention of Special Place- 
ments to duplicate community services already 
available,” such as the local, provincial. and 
national organizations on behalf of the blind, 
the amputations, the deaf and the hard-of- 
hearing, the arrested T.B. cases, etc. Co- 
operation with such agencies is being practised 
to the fullest possible extent. Morover, Special 
Placements is working unitedly with employers 
such as the mining and textile industries, the 
railways and others that have made special 
studies of the problem as it affects their own 
work-people. Last, but’ by no means least, 
“close co-operation is also being developed 
with the newly-organized Disability Training 
and Placement Branch of the Department. of 
Veterans’ affairs.” By co-ordinating the work 
of all these agencies, the objective should be 
“not merely to place handicapped persons in 
jobs, but to place them in the best jobs of 
which they are capable.” 


Training Courses for Rehabilitation Counsellors 


EHABILITATION of men and women 
discharged or demobilized from the 
Armed Services is a primary task of the newly 
established Department of Veterans’ Affairs. 
An initial aspect of this task is the setting up 
of administrative staff, including a counselling 
service, that will be fully qualified to handle 
this work sympathetically and efficiently. 


Emphasis is being laid on the counselling 
service, as it is felt that the future of dis- 
charged personnel will depend very much on 
their first impact on civilian life and condi- 
tions, after having spent long periods in the 
Armed Services under the stress and strain of 
war. 


To meet this situation the Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs has organized an intensive 
course of study for those representatives of 
the Navy, Army, and Air Force who have 
been selected to meet dischargees, as well as 
representatives of the Departments of Labour 
and Veterans’ Affairs, at discharge and release 
centres, after discharge has been effected. 


These study and training courses will be 
held every month until approximately 750 
counsellors have been trained. The coun- 
sellors are men and women who are either in 
the Armed Services, or have been on active 
service and consequently have, to begin with, 
a measure of familiarity with the problems of 
those who are still in the Armed Forces and 
the difficulties that will confront them when 
they return to. civil life. In order to facilitate 
discussion, the trainees have been grouped in 
classes or panels of approximately 30 members 
each. Instruction is being given by experi- 
enced and otherwise thoroughly qualified 
administrators and leaders in cognate work. 


The courses have been arranged under the 
general direction of the Minister of Veterans’ 
Affairs, Hon. Ian Mackenzie, and Mr. W. 8S. 
Woods, Deputy Minister, with Mr. O. C. 
Elliott, Chief Welfare Officer of the Depart- 
ment as general Chairman. The courses have 
been divided into two main sections. Part 
“A” provides a two-week basic course in 
rehabilitation legislation, organization for 
demobilization and a study of commoner case 


types. Following completion of Part “A”, the. 


Department of National Defence (Army and 
Navy) provide a Part.“B” course of two weeks’ 
duration, which continues studies of demob- 
ilization and rehabilitation from the perspec- 
tive of the Services concerned. Representa- 
tives of the R.C.A.F. have already covered 
this phase in the Personnel Counsellors’ Train- 
ing course recently conducted at the Rock- 
cliffe Air Station. The two civilian Depart- 
ments of Labour and Veterans’ Affairs will 
combine for a special one-week course in 
which phases of demobilization and rehabilita- 


tion common to both Departments will be 
stressed. It will deal with administrative 
details and interviewing technique. During the 
latter part of that week the labour repre- 
sentatives will meet as a group for continued 
specialization in specific labour problems. The 
members of the classes will be required to be 
familiar with the terms of such legislation as 
the Veterans’ Land Act, the Veterans’ Insur- 
ance Act, the War Service Grants Act of 1944 
and all Orders in Council having a bearing on 
the rehabilitation of veterans. 

In his keynote address at the opening of the 
training courses, Mr. W. S. Woods outlined 
what he termed “the concept, or philosophy 
of rehabilitation.” It was not, he said, a plan 
to save money for the country at the expense 
of service men and women. On the contrary 
it was designed to assist them sympathetically 
and unreservedly in the transition from the 
Armed Services to civilian life. It was a 
sincere effort to help them avoid, or overcome, 
any sense of frustration in solving problems 
that would inevitably confront them from the 
moment they were demobilized; to restore and 
compensate as far as possible, those who were 
handicapped by disabilities resulting from war 
service; to protect them from fraudulent self- 
seekers who might try to filch from them their 
gratuities and pensions; to arrange for profes- 
sional and vocational training, when and_ if 
required, and to help them find satisfying 
employment. Nor does assistance end at this 
point, but efforts would be made to keep in 
touch with ex-service personnel for years to 
come if necessary, in order to guarantee the 
fullest possible restoration to their pre-war 
status. phi 

The application of these principles, Mr. 
Woods stated, would in the first instance, be 
the duty of the counselling service. He gave 
as prime qualifications for counsellors, patience 
and an innate love of their fellowmen. Those 
who did not possess these qualities, he pointedly 
advised to seek employment elsewhere. The 
counsellors will work in conjunction with 
local Citizens’ Committees, composed of busi- 
ness men and retired officers of the First 
World War, as well as the nearest employment 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, in giving any assistance, information 
and advice to all dischargees with respect to 
rights, benefits and procedures in connection 
with their re-establishment in civil life. Par- 
ticular attention will be paid to handicapped 
and disabled veterans who will be especial 
proteges of the Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs. “We are going to specialize in the 
placement of the disabled”, Mr. Woods stated 
“because we believe much more can be done 
in this or any other country than has been 
done already”. 
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Labour Law 


_ Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


poe tax adjustments for persons from 
abroad engaged in essential Canadian war 
work have been extended for another year. 
Any party to a proceeding pending in the 
Labour Court of Ontario on March 20, 1944, 
upon which no final order has been made, 
may institute proceedings before the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board or the Ontario Labour 
‘Relations Board. Pension benefits for female 
members of the Armed Forces have been 
authorized, and the member is to receive 
the rates provided in the Schedules to the 
Pension Act. A discharged person who 
commences or resumes a university post- 
graduate course may receive a grant upon 
the conditions set forth in the Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment Order. Regulations under 
the Wartime Wages Control Order authorize 
the establishment of schedules of rates for 
trainees. Regulations have been made under 
The Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act. 
Any overpayment of pay and allowances, 
including dependents’ allowance made to a 
member or his dependents, may be deducted 
from the war service gratuity. Every 
employer must establish a single rate or range 
of salary, as set out in the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, for each occupational classifi- 
cation of employees for whom the highest rate 
in the previous authorized range is less than 
$250 per month. 

In the provincial field, Alberta has made a 
new blanket Order applying to male employees 
in the Province, except farm labourers and 
domestic servants. The. British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board has added to 
the list of Industrial Diseases under the Act. 
New Brunswick has amended regulations under 
the Steam Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act. 


Income Tax Order Extended 


An Order in Council (P.C. 53/505) made 
January 24, 1945, and gazetted January 29, 
extends the provisions of an Order in Council 
(P.C. 1/945) (L.G., 1948, p. 389), governing 
income tax adjustments for persons from 
abroad engaged in essential Canadian war 
work. 

The original Order provided for taxation 
adjustments for the income tax years 1942 
and 1943. By a subsequent Order (P.C. 
53/9180) the provisions were extended to 
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cover the income tax year 1944. The new 
Order again extends the provisions of the 
original Order to cover the taxation year 1945. 


Order Regarding Cases Pending in the Labour 
Court of Ontario 


An Order in Council made January 9, 1945, 
provides that on or after that date any party 
to a proceeding pending in the Labour Court 
of Ontario on March 20, 1944, upon which no 
final order has been made, may institute pro- 
ceedings before the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board or the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board, which have authority to dispose of 
these proceedings. 


Pension Benefits to Female Members of the 
Armed Forces 


An Order in Council (P.C. 213/185) made 
January 10, 1945, and gazetted January 15, 
rescinds Order in Council 119/2595 of April 12, 
1944, governing pension benefits for female 
members of the Armed Forces of Canada, and 
substitutes the following provisions. 

Pension awards authorized for disability to 
or in respect of a member of the Women’s 
Royal Canadian Naval Service, the Canadian 
Women’s Army Corps and the Royal Canadian 
Air Foree (Women’s Division) must be paid 
at the rates provided in Schedule A of the 
Pension Act. Pensions awarded in respect of 
the death of a member of one of the women’s 
services must be authorized at the rates pro- 
vided in Schedule B of the Pension Act. 

The Commission may award or refuse to 
award a pension or additional pension as 
provided in Schedules A and B of the Pension 
Act, in respect of a child or children of a 
female member of the forces. No pension 
may be paid to a widower of a member of the 
forces. 

All provisions of the Pension Act not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this Order 
are to apply to every claim for pension made 
under the Order, and every claim must be 
dealt with and adjudicated upon by the Cana- 
dian Pension Commission as if the claim were 
made under the Act. Where the language of 
the Pension Act does not accurately fit the 
circumstances pertaining to the purpose of this 
Order, but where the’ circumstances are the 
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same by analogy, the provision of the Pension 
Act will be assumed, for the purpose of this 
Order, to read as if it had been drafted as a 
provision of this Order. 

No payment or additional payment under 
the provisions of this Order may be authorized 
prior to the date on which it becomes effective, 
January 10, 1945. 


Post-Discharge Re-Establishment Order 
Amended 


An Order in Council (P.C. 331) made Janu- 
ary 16, 1945, and gazetted January 22, amends 
that section of the Post-Discharge Re-Estab- 
lishment Order (L.G., 1944, p. 935) which 
governs post-graduate university courses for 
discharged personnel. 

The amending Order stipulates that any dis- 
charged person who commences or resumes a 
university post-graduate course within one 
year and three months after discharge or as 
soon as possible after completing an under 
graduate course begun or resumed after dis- 
charge, or delays in beginning or resuming 
such a course because of ill health or some 
other reason satisfactory to the Department 
of Veterans Affairs, may receive a grant upon 
the conditions set forth in the Order. 


Regulations Under the Wartime Wages 
Control Order 


Regulations under the Wartime Wages 
Control Order were made January 3, 1945, and 
gazetted January 8. 


The Department of Labour, with the 
approval of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, may estaklich wage rates to be paid, 
during the period of training, by an employer, 
to trainees undertaking a course of training 
under the Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act, 1942, on the job in any industrial, com- 
mercial or agricultural establishment. 

In establishing schedules of rates for 
trainees, the following principles should be 
observed: (a) the length of the training period 
to be fixed for each trainee will be based on 
the nature and extent of the skills to be 
acquired in the training course and his pre- 
vious experience and training; (b) the total 
compensation payable to the trainee during 
the prescribed training period, including wages 
paid by the employer and grants paid by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, will be estab- 
lished at ‘approximately 80 per cent of the 
wage ordinarily payable by the employer, for 
such occupational classification, for such period 
.as established in accordance with the pro- 


visions of the Wartime Wages Control Order. 


(L.G.,, 1948, p. 1608); (c) the schedule of 
sompensation established pursuant to this 
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Order as payable, during the training period, 
must show the separate amounts payable by 
the employer and the Department of Veterans 
Affairs to the trainee during the period. The 
amount fixed as payable by the employer at 
each stage of the training period must be 
based on the earning capacity of the trainee. 
The balance of the compensation payable 
during the training period is provided, by way 
of a grant, by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, but must not exceed the amount fixed 
and authorized by the Post-Discharge Re- 
establishment Order (L.G., 1944, p. 935). 

For the purpose of assessment of contribu- 
tions or premiums payable by employers or 
employees for Workmen’s Compensation or 
Unemployment Insurance under Dominion or 
Provincial laws or regulations, and payment - 
of benefit or compensation to them, the re- 
muneration payable to a trainee while taking 
a course in an employer’s establishment, must 
be assumed to be the total of both the wage 
payable by the employer to the trainee and 
the grant or living allowance payable to the 
trainee by the Department of Veterans Affairs 
for the period, within the training period, in 
respect of which the assessment is payable. 


Reinstatement Regulations 


Reinstatement Regulations under the War 
Measures Act, 1914, and the Reinstatement in 
Civil Employment Act, 1942 (L.G., 1942, p. 
920), were approved by Order in Council 
(P.C. 77) January 11, 1945, and gazetted Jan- 
uary 22. 

When a man leaves his employment after 
being served with calling up papers, or in the 
belief that he is about to be accepted for 
military service, it is assumed that he has 
been accepted at the time he left his employ- 
ment, and his service is deemed to be termin- 
ated upon learning that he was not accepted. 
When a man receives hospital treatment after 
his service is terminated, or is physically or 
mentally incapable of work to which he would 
otherwise be entitled upon reinstatement, the 
period of treatment will be assumed to have 
been a period of military service. If a man 
accepts work directed by the Minister of 
Labour or a Selective Service Officer, his 
period of service will not be assumed to be 
completed until this work is terminated. 

Where an employer has employees in more 
than one establishment, he may reinstate an 
applicant for reinstatement in either estab- 
lishment. 

Application for reinstatement may be made 
verbally or in writing. The fact that an em- 
ployer has offered to reinstate a former em- 
ployee within the period fixed by the Rein- 
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statement in Civil Employment Act, 1942, but 
before the employee has applied for reinstate- 
ment: does not prevent the employee from 
making application at a later time within this 
period. It is not a defence for an employer 
to prove in such cases that he offered em- 
ployment to the employee and that the latter 
failed to present himself unless he also proved 
‘that the employee had applied for reinstate- 
ment before he offered to reinstate him. 

When a person who has accepted employ- 
ment offered by an employer, feels that his 
employment does not comply with the re- 
quirements of the Act, he may make applica- 
tion, in person or in writing to a Reinstate- 
ment Officer. -When an applicant applies to 
a Reinstatement Officer for assistance, this is 
assumed to be sufficient excuse for failure to 
appear for employment during the period of 
assistance unless the employer can prove that 
the applicant applied for reinstatement before 
he offered to reinstate him. 

When an employer claims that an applicant 
for reinstatement is mentally or physically in- 
capable of performing his duties in the em- 
ployer’s service, a Reinstatement Officer may 
arrange for a medical examination. When an 
applicant is mentally or physically incapable 
of performing work available with his former 
employer, he may notify the employer within 
the period fixed by the Act for making appli- 
cation that he intends to apply for reinstate- 
ment when he is capable. When a person 
has so notified his employer and has made 
one or more applications within nine months 
after discharge in Canada—from the service 
or from hospital treatment—or within ten 
months after being discharged overseas, or 
from hospital discharge overseas, it is not a 
defence for the employer to prove that the 
applicant was incapable of performing the 
available work, unless he also proves that the 
applicant was mentally or physically incapable 
at the time of his last application for rein- 
statement made within the prescribed period. 
Neither is it a defence in such cases for 
the employer to prove that the employee 
failed to apply for reinstatement within the 
period prescribed by the Act or to prove that 
the employee had been offered reinstatement 
and failed to present himself for employment 
unless he also proves that the employee 
applied for reinstatement before he offered it. 

Proof that an applicant was employed to 
take the place of an employee who had pre- 
viously been a member of the forces and who 
had been reinstated may only be made by 
proving that the applicant was employed 
directly or indirectly to take the former’s 
place, and would not otherwise have been 
employed. 
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In cases where there is a practice of paying 
a graduated scale of wages and where in- 
creases are given to employees principally 
on the basis of length of service, a reinstated 
employee must be paid at the rate at which 
he would have been paid if his service in the 
forces had been service with the employer. 
Where increases are given principally on the 
basis of acquired skills, experience or training, 
the employer must give the employee in- 
creases which he might have been given if 
the skills acquired in the forces had been 
acquired in the employment, as soon as he has 
manifested such skills, experience or train- 
ing after reinstatement. 


As soon as is practicable after reinstatement, 
an employer must grant the reinstated person 
every promotion to which he would have been 
entitled by seniority, had he been continually 
in the service of the employer. Where em- 
ployees obtain a permanent status in the em- 
ployment, or are entered on the seniority lists 
after having been in the employer’s service for 
a fixed period, the length of service of a 
reinstated employee will be assumed to be con- 
tinuous for determining his status. 

In determining a reinstated person’s right to 
vacation with pay for the calendar year in 
which he is reinstated and subsequent years, 
the time spent in the forces must be credited 
to him as if it had been spent in the service 
of his employer, provided that he has been in 
the employment for 90 days after reinstate- 
ment. The employer, in accordance with his 
existing policy or in accordance with a collec- 
tive labour agreement, may grant vacation 
with pay at any time after reinstatement. 

The Minister of Labour may appoint a 
Reinstatement Officer to administer and en- 
force the Act and regulations. The Officer 
may, at any reasonable time, enter any pre- 
mises where he has reasonable ground for 
supposing that an applicant was employed 
before being accepted in the forces, to ascer- 
tain whether the provisions of the Act and 
regulations are being observed, and examine 
orally any person on the premises and require 
him to sign a declaration of truth regarding his 
statement. The Officer may require any per- 
son to produce for inspection any register, 
book, card, wage sheet, record of wages or 
document he may require for investigation. 
Information obtained under these regulations 
must not be disclosed to any person except the 
Minister or his officers, other than such in- 
formation as may be necessary for the enforce- 
ment of the Officer’s rights. 

Failure or hindrance in complying with these 
regulations is an offence, and renders the 
offender liable to a fine, in the case of a 
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corporation of between $100 and $1,000 and, in 
the case of any other person, to a fine of 
between $25 and $500. Any person who con- 
travenes any of these provisions is liable to a 
similar fine, except in the case of an individual, 
where the fine must not exceed $200. 


War Service Gratuity Regulations Amended 


An Order in Council (P.C. 450) made Janu- 
ary 23, 1945, and gazetted January 29, amends 
the War Service Gratuity Regulations (L.G., 
1945, p. 101) by the addition of a section 
regarding overpayment of pay and allowances. 
The amendement provides that any overpay- 
ment of pay and allowances, including de- 
pendents’ allowance made to a member or 
his dependents, may be deducted from the war 
service gratuity. 

Overpayments of pay and allowances, includ- 
ing assigned pay, but other than dependents’ 
allowance, include (a) pay or allowances issued 
to or on account of a member of the forces 
at rates in excess of those authorized by the 
provisions of the appropriate military financial 
regulations; (b) pay or allowances issued to or 
on account of a member which, having regard 
to his military, naval or air force status at the 
time, were not authorized by the provisions 
of the appropriate financial regulations; (c) 
advances of travel allowances not accounted 
for by a member at the time of gratuity pay- 
ment. 

An overpayment of pay and allowances in 
respect of dependants’ allowance, means any 
overpayment which the Dependents’ Allow- 
ance Board has ordered to be recovered from 
a member of the forces when he has been 
found guilty of misrepresentation or fraud. If 
a member of the forces dies before full pay- 
ment of the gratuity, has been received over- 
payment of pay and allowances includes any 
overpayment made to a dependent as a result 
of wilful misrepresentation or fraud by the 
member or the dependent. No such overpay- 
ment may be deducted unless the finding of 
the Dependents’ Allowance Board has been 
concurred in by the Judge Advocate General. 

Where the Crown has been reimbursed by 
any person other than the member to whom 
the overpayment was made, the amount de- 
ducted from the gratuity is to be paid to that 
person. 


Wartime Wages Control Order Amended 


An Order in Council (P.C. 655) made Janu- 
ary 30, 1945, amends The Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order (L.G., 1948, p. 1603), by rescinding 
the sections governing the establishment and 
stabilization of wage rates, and substituting the 
following provisions. 
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Every employer must establish a single rate 
or range of salary as prescribed by the rules 
set out in Schedule “A” of the Order, for each 
occupational classification of employees in his 
employment for which the previous authorized 
single rate or the highest rate in the previous 
authorized range is less than $250 per month, 
or where, notwithstanding that the rates are 
$250 a month or more, the employees are not 
above the rank of foreman or an equivalent 
rank. It is provided, however, that, where the 
previous rate is $250 or more per month, the 
employees are presumed to be above the rank 
of foreman, unless their duties indicate that 
they are not above this rank. Where the 
previous authorized single rate or the highest 
rate in the previous authorized range of an 
occupational classification of employees was 
not more than $175 per month, and for which 
a single rate had not been required to be 
established under this Order prior to January 
30, 1945, the previous authorized bonus must 
include only any such bonus actually being 
paid to the employees in the classification in 
the last payroll period ending on or before 
December 1, 1944. The National Board may 
make additional rules, not inconsistent with 
those set out in Schedule “A” regarding the 
manner in which an employer must establish 
single rates or ranges for the occupational 
classifications of his employees. The Board 
may direct the manner in which a rate or 
range must be established by an employer for 
an occupational classification of his employees 
to give effect to the rules in Schedule “A” or 
any additional rules made by the Board. 

Except in accordance with a written direc- 
tion of the National Board no employer may 
pay wages to an employee in an occupational 
classification for which he is required to estab- 
lish a single rate or range under the above 
provisions, at a rate other than a single rate 
or a rate within an established range, except in 
the case of an employee receiving a rate of 
not more than $175 per month and for whom 
a single rate had not been required to be 
established prior to January 30, 1945. No em- 
ployer may, except in accordance with the 
written direction of the National Board, in any 
payroll period commencing on or after March 
15, 1945, pay wages to an employee in an 
occupational classification where the rate is 
not more than $175 per month and for which 
a single rate was not required to be estab- 


‘lished prior to January 30, 1945, at a rate. 


other than a single rate or a rate within a 
range established im the manner prescribed for 
the classification. Until the first payroll period 
the employer must not, except with a written 
direction of the Board, pay wages to an em- 
ployee in the classification at a rate other 
than the previous authorized single rate or a 
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wage within the previous authorized range, to- 
gether with the previous authorized cost of 
living bonus actually being paid to the em- 
ployee in the last payroll period ending on or 
before December 1, 1944. 

No employer may pay wages to an em- 
ployee for performing work or duties or for 
a type and degree of skill and accuracy in 
any work not performed or exercised by his 
employees in any occupational classification 
prior to December 9, 1943, or who are em~- 
ployed in any establishment or site of opera- 
tions at which the employer commenced 
operations after that date, at a rate of less 
than $250 per month, or at that rate or more, 
if the employee is not above the rank of 
foreman, until the employer has obtained a 


direction of the National Board establishing. 


a single rate or range for the occupational 
classification in which the employee is em- 
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ployed, or unless the payment of this rate 
was authorized prior to January 30, 1945, pur- 
suant to the Wartime Wages Control Order or 
The Wartime Salaries Order. It is provided, 
however, that where the employer proposes 
to pay wages to the employee at a rate of 
$250 per month or more, the employee must 
be considered to be above the rank of fore- 
man, and subject to the provisions of the 
Wartime Salaries Order, unless the National 
Board decides that the employee is not above 
this rank. 


Postponement Order 


Order in Council P.C.496 (Jan. 25) provid- 
ing for the postponement of military call-up 
in the case of men classified as war industry 
reservists 1s summarized on pake 136 of this 
issue. 


Provincial 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 


A new Order (No. 24) approved December 
22, 1944, and effective February 1, 1945, 
replaces Order No. 8 of June 15, 1939 (L.G., 
1939, p. 675). 

Like its predecessor, Order No. 24 is a 
blanket ‘Order applying, with certain excep- 
tions, to all male employees in the province, 
within the scope of the Act, that is, to all 
except farm labourers and domestic servants. 
The Order also excepts indentured apprentices ; 
‘employees governed by a subsisting schedule 
of wages and hours under the Industrial 
Standards Act, or by codes drawn up under 
the Department of Trade and Industry Act; 
persons employed on a commission basis, or 
for a stated weekly, monthly, or yearly wage 
and hired by contract approved by the Board; 
workers hired for temporary work, not for the 
purpose of the employer’s business; and any 
other employees from time to time declared 
exempt by the Board. 

The minimum wage rates payable to em- 
ployees affected by this Order, including per- 
sons employed on a commission and _ piece 
work basis, whose weekly working hours are 
40 or more, are: $13.50 per week to employees 
under 17; $16. per week between 17 and 18; 
$18.50 between 18 and 19; and $20 per week 
where the employee is over 19 years of age. 

Where employees normally work less than 
40 hours per week, the minimum wage rates 
are 30 cents per hour for employees under 17; 
85 cents between 17 and 18; 40 cents between 
18 and 19; and 45 cents per hour where an 
employee is over 19. 

When an employee is consecutively em- 
ployed for less than four hours, the minimum 
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wage is the rate applicable to his classifica- 
tion as given above, and he must be paid for 
four hours. 


Where board and/or lodging are furnished 
to an employee as part payment of wages, 
deductions must not exceed $5 where board 
is furnished for a full week of 21 meals; 25 
eents for single meals; $2 per week where 
lodging for a full week of seven days is pro- 
vided; and 25 cents per day where lodging 
is furnished for less than a full week. 


Overtime is continued to be paid for at the 
rate of time and a half. 


Alberta Welding Act 


An Order in Council of January 4, 1945, 
approves an amendment in the Welders Regu- 
lations of May 30, 1939 (L.G., 1989, p. 675). 
These Regulations were first issued under the 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act and continued 
in force under the Welding Act passed in 
1941. The Amendment provides that for an 
applicant for anv type of certificate who was 
a resident of Alberta for 12 months prior to 
January 1, 1940, and has, since then, been 
employed as a welder in the forces or in an 
essential industry outside Alberta, the pro- 
vision of the Regulations requiring twelve 
months employment in Alberta is waived. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act 


An Order of the British Columbia Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, made January 9, 
1945, and gazetted January 15, alters and adds 
to the Schedule of Industrial Diseases under 
the Act, effective November 15, 1944. 
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Compensation is now payable for subcu- 
taneous cellulitis over the patella or pre-patel- 
lar bursitis (beat knee) not only when it arises 
from employment in mining, shipbuilding, 
and construction, as formerly, but also where 
it is due to employment in other processes 
or industries in which injury is caused by 
frequent kneeling. 

Dermatitis, developing from any process or 
industry involving contact with cedar-bark 
fluff or palco wool, is added to the Schedule. 


New Brunswick Steam Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act 


Regulations made under the Act (LG.,, 
1943, p. 1205) have been amended by an 
Order made October 31, 1944, and gazetted 
January 3, 1945. 

A new sub-section is added to the section 
regarding interpretation, stipulating that 
“boiler horse power’ means boiler horse power 
as calculated from the following formula:— 


(1) 15 square feet of heating surface in 
return tubular boilers; 


(2) 12 square feet of heating surface in in- 
ternally fired boilers; 


(3) 10 square feet of heating surface in 
water tubular boilers; 


(4) The imput of 10 K.W. hours in electric 
boilers. 


A new sub-section is added to the section 
governing qualification of candidates, stipulat- 
ing that no person may be a candidate for 
examination as a First Class Stationary En- 
gineer unless the person has been the holder 
of a valid Second Class Stationary Engineer’s 
Licence for at least one year. No. person 
may be a candidate for examination as a 
Second Class Stationary Engineer unless he 
has held a valid third class licence for at 
least one year. A candidate for examination 
as a third class Stationary Engineer must 
have had at least one year’s experience in 
the operation of a steam plant. No person 
may be a candidate for examination as a 
Stationary Boilerman unless he has had three 
months’ practical experience in the operation 
of a boiler. 

The section concerning classification of cer- 
tificates and candidates is repealed, and a new 
section substituted under the heading, “Classi- 
fication of Successful Candidates and Granting 
of Licences to such Candiates”. Every succ¢ess- 
ful candidate for a certificate of competency 
must be classified according to the type of 
examination and qualifications of the can- 
didate. 

A First Class Stationary Engineer must be 
granted a licence to operate or have charge of 
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a steam plant of any boiler horse power. A 
Second Class Staionary Engineer must be 
authorized to have charge of a steam plant, 
whose boiler horse power is less than 600 and 
which authorizes him to operate a steam plant 
of any boiler horse-power. A Third Class 
Engineer must be authorized to operate a 
steam plant whose horse power is less than 
600. A Stationary Boilerman must be granted 
a licence authorizing him to operate or have 
charge of a boiler only, the horse power of 
which is less than 100. <A Boiler Inspector 
must be authorized to inspect a boiler and to 
issue a certificate, valid for one year, that the 
boiler is suitable for use. 

In any prosecution under the Act no person 
may be deemed to possess a certificate or 
licence of competency unless he is the holder 
of a valid licence, issued under the Regula- 
tions, authorizing him to perfom certain duties. 

The section governing fees to be paid under 
the Act, is repealed, and the following pro- 
visions are substituted. A candidate for a cer- 
tificate or licence must pay in advance to the 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer an examination 
fee of $10 for a Boiler Inspector’s and for a 
First Class Stationary Engineer’s Licence; $7 
for a Second Class Stationary Engineer; $5 for 
a Third Class Stationary Engineer; $3 for a 
Boilerman; and $2 for any re-examination. 


’ The fee payable to the Provincial Secretary- 


Treasurer for renewal of any licence is $1.50. 
The fee for issuance of any licence without 
examination is $1.50 where the certificate is 
issued to the holder of a valid licence during 
any of the years 1942, 1943 or 1944; where the 
person was a member of the Armed Forces or 
a Merchant Seaman during the present war 
and was the holder of a valid certificate in 
1942, 1943 or 1944 or at the time of his enlist- 
ment, providing that in the case of a Merchant 
Seaman, the date of his entry into the service 
was not prior to September, 1939. A $5 fee 
for issuance of a licence without examination 
is payable where any person has had special 
engineering training in a recognized University, 
or has had practical experience in the con- 
struction or repair of boilers or auxiliary equip- 
ment without regard to practical experience, 
for any class of licence the Board of Examiners 
deems advisable. Any person holding a valid 
license issued under authority by any province 
in Canada, may be issued the class of license, 
with or without examination, that the Board 
deems reasonable, upon application and pay- 
ment to the Board. 

During the temporary absence of a Station- 
ary Engineer due to sickness or holidays, the 
holder of a licence of not more than one class 
lower may operate or take charge of a steam 
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plant for a period not exceeding 21 days in any 
one year, unless special application is made to 
the Board. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


_ Renewals: The following Ordinances have 
been renewed until February 1, 1946, by Orders 
made December 15, 1944, and gazetted Janu- 
ary 20, 1945: Order No. 8 Revised, made 
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December 20, 1940, and gazetted December 28 
(L.G., 1941, p. 31) governing the cotton textile 
industry; Order No. 22 Revised, made Decem- 
ber 7, 1939, and gazetted December 16 (L.G., 
1940, p. 22) governing the manufacturing of 
bricks and building blocks; and Order No. 27 
issued December-28, 1939, and gazetted Janu- 
ary 20, 1940, (L.G., 1940, p. 123) governing the 
canning industry. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Driver of Street Railway Company's Bus Held 
Liable in Manitoba for Injury to Workman 
Employed by Another Company 


N October 18, 1944, the Manitoba Court 
of King’s Bench awarded damages of 
$1,788 to the dependents of an employee of 
the Canadian National Railways who was 
killed by a bus owned by the Winnipeg 
Electric Co. The action was brought by the 
administratrix of the workman’s estate who 
charged the bus driver with negligence in the 
operation of the bus. No action had been 
brought against the employer of the defendant 
driver and no claim for compensation had been 
made under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 

The ground taken by the defence was that 
the claim was barred by section 5, subsections 
(1) and (6) of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Subsection (1) declares that a worker or 
his dependents may either claim compensation 
or bring action if he is injured through the 
negligence of some person other than his own 
employer. Subsection (6) denies to such a 
workman or his dependents right of action 
against an employer (other than his own 
employer) of another workman, through whose 
negligence the accident happened. 

Mr. Justice Donovan, in giving judgment, 
declared that the question at issue was whether 
the Act, by depriving the workman of right 
of action against the employer of the other 
workman, had also taken away his right of 
action against that workman. He considered 
that subsection (1) presented alternative 
courses rather than joint or joint and several 
courses. The injured workman or the admin- 
istrator of his estate, in case of his death, 
might for sufficient reasons prefer to sue the 
workman or employer rather than accept such 
compensation as might be allowed him under 
the Act. 

It was held that the Legislature under 
section 5 (6) of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act had intervened to relieve the employer 
and to that extent expressly took away an 
existing right from the injured workman. It 


had refrained, however, from taking away any 
right of action against any of the workmen 
of the employer who might otherwise be 
hable. The plaintiff's action was not barred 
by the provisions of the Statute relied upon 
by the defence. 

The evidence showed that it was the 
negligence of the defendant which caused the 
death of the workman. 


The claim for damages was only for loss 
of expectation of life, under the Trustee Act. 
The deceased was 64 years of age. General 
damages of $1,500 and special damages of 
$288 with costs of the action were awarded to 
the plaintiff. Lytwyn v. Vincent. (1942) 3 
Western Weekly Reports 452. 


Quebec Court Orders Refund of Amount 
deducted from Wages of Employee to 
offset Compensation Payments 


On June 23, 1944, Mr. Justice Cousineau, 
in the Superior Court of Quebec, awarded to 
an employee of the Gatineau Power Company 
a claim for $1,299.60 retained from his wages 
over a period of five years, to offset payments 
which he received from the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission as compensation for 
injury. 

In October, 1935, the plaintiff was awarded 
compensation for. 40 per cent permanent 
disability as a result of an accident while he 
was in the service of the defendant Company. 
At the time of the accident the plaintiff was 
receiving 27 cents an hour and in July, 1936, 
he resumed work for the Company as a sub- 
operator, at the same wage. From November, 
1936, he appeared on the Company’s books as 
a permanent regular operator employed by the 
month. 

It was proved that the wage of. regular 
operators doing the same work as the plaintiff 
was, at that time, $90 a month, but the 
plaintiff was paid only $68.34 per month, the 
Company having deducted $21.66 representing 
40 per cent disability, as computed by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. 
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‘During the whole course of his employ- 
ment, a period of 64 months, the plaintiff had 
done the same work as the other operators 
who were employed by the Company and 
received $90 per month while he received 
only $68.34 and he accordingly claimed the 
difference. . 

The defendant Company alleged that the 
plaintiff had consented to the deductions and 
that he had been paid the wage agreed upon. 
The plaintiff based his claim on the section 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act voiding 
all agreements which are contrary to the 
provisions of the Act and which have the effect 
of preventing the injured workman or his 
dependents from receiving and enjoying the 
full amount of the compensation provided by 
the Act, either directly or indirectly. 

The Court found that this section applied 
to the present case. The defendant Company 
benefited from the plaintiff’s work as operator 
to the extent of 100 per cent and deducted 
40 per cent from ‘his wage. In order to obtain 
the full payment for his work the plaintiff 
had to.add the amount of his compensation 
‘payment to his wages. The defendant had 
“actually, therefore, profited by the compensa- 
tion payments for five years. The trial Judge 
declared the action of the defendant company 
to be illegal and immoral and forbidden by 
law. It had the effect of preventing the 
plaintiff from receiving his indemnity and 
having the full enjoyment of it. Under section 
18 of the Act the employer must* reimburse 
the employee for the full amount deducted. 
The plaintiff was therefore entitled to be 
reimbursed for the sum of $21.66 per month 
for 60 months, amounting to $1,299.60, with 
interest from May 5, 1942. 

The Court held that there was no question 
of short prescription. Prescription by thirty 
years was the only one which applied. Further- 
more the defendant Company could not plead 
prescription in view of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 16 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
which voids agreements contrary to the Act. 

There was no question either of acquiescence, 
as inquiry. had shown that the plaintiff had 
protested at each payment and the manager 
had admitted that refusal to reimburse him 
had been the cause of the plaintiff’s leaving 
his job. 

It was a fact that the defendant company 
had benefited from the plaintiff’s work for five 
years to the extent of 40 per cent without 
paying for it. If the Company had made an 
error in the calculation of the wage it was 
unjust that they should profit by it.  Judg- 
ment was given for the full amount of the 
claim. 

Legault & Gatineau Power Co. 
Rapports Judiciaries de Quebec, 
Superieure, 368. 


(1944) 
Cour 
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English Court Holds Fencing of Dangerous 
Machinery as Securely as is Consistent 
with Work it is to do is not Sufficient 
Compliance with Factories Act. 


This case, which: was an appeal by way. of 
case stated brought by one of His Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Factories against the dismissal 
by the justices at Redditch of an information 
laid against the occupiers of a factory, was 
reported in the British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette for November, 1944. 

The case arose owing to injuries to a boy 
of 15 who was operating a power press used 
to cut off the ends of springs. Although an 
implement was provided, the boy put his 
fingers in the machine to remove some pieces 
of wire. In reaching forward he slipped and 
started the machine which crushed the top of 
his finger. There was a safety catch on the 
press and if the boy had put this on before 
putting his fingers in the press it could not 
have been operated. 

The information laid against the occupiers 
of the factory alleged that, in contravention 
of Section 14 (1) of the Factories ‘Act, a 
dangerous part of the machinery, namely, the 
tools of the power press, was not securely 
fenced and. in consequence the boy had suffered 
injury for which the occupiers were liable. 

On: the shearing before the Justices, the 
defendants contended that the fences were 
adequate and were the only type practicable 
in view of the use to which the machine was 
being put and that the boy’s injury was due 
to his deliberate failure to use the clearing tool 
and, using this hand: instead. The justices were 
of opinion that the machine was securely 
fenced, having regard to the work it had to do, 
and dismissed, the information. 

The Divisional Court unanimously allowed 
the inspector’s appeal. The Lord Chief Justice 
said that for some time a question had arisen 
as to whether secure fencing must be provided 
if the result was to make the machine useless 
either commercially or mechanically for the 
purpose for which it was designed. He cited 
a case in which the late Mr. Justice Salter 
had said “The workman is entitled to have 
secure fencing in fact. The observations of 
the jury to the effect that secure fencing is 
commercially and mechanically impracticable 
are irrelevant.” The Lord Chief Justice said 
further that the Court of Appeal had held 
(apart from cases, of which this was not one, 
where the absolute provisions of the section 
had been modified by regulations) that this 
was a correct statement of the law and was 
therefore binding on the Court. The evidence 
in the present case showed! that the fencing 
was not sufficient to prevent injury. 
Machinery must be securely fenced and the 
justices, in finding that it was securely fenced 
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for the purposes for which it was used, had 
‘arrived at a decision which was irrelevant for 
the purposes of the case. His Lordship said 
he could not help observing that this emphasis 
upon the absolute nature of the provisron 
contained in section 14 of the Factories Act 
might have the effect of hampering the use of 
machines but that consideration ought not to 
weigh with the Court. 
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Mr. Justice Humphrey said, that the section 
provided that “every dangerous part of any 
machinery ... shall be securely fenced.” It did 
not say that a dangerous machine is to be 
fenced as securely as possible or only so far 
as will leave it commercially or mechanically 
usable. 

Dennistovn v. Charles E. Greenhill Limited, 
Divisional Court, 12th October, 1944. 


Conference on Labour Legislation in United States 


Recommendations on Social Security, Accident Prevention, Wages and 
Hours, and Labour Relations 


HE Eleventh National Conference on 

Labour Legislation, which met at Wash- 
ington, December 12-14, on the invitation of 
the United States Secretary of Labour, was 
attended by Governors’ representatives from 
more than 35 States. Among the resolutions 
adopted was a recommendation that social 
security legislation be extended to protect 
workers who are not now covered, including 
federal employees and the self-employed, to 
provide income to help make up for that lost 
through sickness, and to conform to accepted 
minimum national standards. 

The members urged that appropriations for 
State Labour Departments should be sufficient 
to ensure an adequate inspection staff so that 
a regular inspection of all establishments 
subject to State labour laws could be made 
at least annually and also such additional 
inspections as are necessary owing to special 
hazards, accidents, or complaints. It was also 
urged that appropriations for the Division of 
Labour Standards should permit an extension 
of its training program for State safety and 
health inspectors. A close working relation- 
ship between Federal and State Labour 
Departments in the administration of laws 
relating to wages, hours, child labour, home 
work and safety and health, was also recom- 
mended. Suggestions for improving labour 
conditions of migratory workers included 
licensing of labour camps and_ establishing 
standards of housing, health and welfare for 
them, as well as effective control of recruit- 
ment of such workers. 

Recommendations relating to workmen’s 
compensation included: protection of all wage 
earners in public and private employment, 
wtih benefit for all occupational disabilities, 
establishment of minimum weekly compensa- 
tion rates adequate to meet subsistance needs 
of injured workers, provision of second injury 
funds to encourage employment of handi- 
capped. workers, and removal of limitations on 
the amount of medical service to be supplied. 


A nation-wide campaign to reduce industrial 
accidents was advocated with the State and 
Federal Governments, management and labour 
contributing. It was suggested that each State 
should have a basic labour law making 
employers responsible for maintaining safe 
and healthful -conditions, a safety code, in 
the formulation of which management and 
labour should participate, and an. adequate 
enforcement staff. The conference advocated 
provision by the Federal Government of 
additional advisory and consultative service 
to State Labour Departments, including tech- 
nical assistance in the preparation of safety 
and health codes, assistance in the training of 
factory inspectors, distribution of safety in- 
formation, encouragement of labour participa- 
tion in accident prevention and plant safety 
programs, preparation of data on scientific 
engineering control methods and practices, and 
grants-in-aid to the States to further their 
efforts for health and safety. It was noted 
that representatives of organized labour had 
participated in plant safety committees with 
much success and the Conference urged their 
increasing assistance in safety matters. It 
was recommended that the US. Secretary of 
Labour ask the national leaders of organized 
labour to urge their membership to take 
advantage of courses of training in accident 
prevention made available by the Federal 
Department of Labour in collaboration with 
the Office of Education and to lend their 
active assistance and co-operation in the 
nation-wide drive for a 40 per cent reduction 
of the accident rate. 

Recommendations relating to wages and 
hours included a basic minimum wage for 
women and minors, with a provision that no 
man should be paid less than the minimum 
and that the minimum rate should be raised 
on recommendation of industry wage boards 
representing employers, workers and the public. 
It was urged that where possible relaxation 
of laws relating to hours should end on V-day 
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or earlier, that working hours of women and 
minors should be limited and a weekly rest- 
day, a minimum lunch period of 30 minutes, 
and penalty overtime for hours in excess of 
8 per day and 40 per week provided for all 
workers. As to “equal pay” the Conference 
recommended that the principle of “the rate 
for the job” be embodied in legislation cover- 
ing all workers and occupations and providing 
for wage rates based on job content and not 
in the sex of the worker. On “women’s jobs” 
where no comparison between work of men 
and women is involved it was recommended 
that minimum. wage rates be established. 

The Conference advocated the abolition of 
home work, recommending that it be pro- 
hibited at once in States where it is not 
extensive and gradually done away with in 
other States. 

The Conference reaffirmed recommendations 
of the 1941 Conference that provisions for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes and pre- 
vention of work stoppages, including grievance 
procedure, voluntary arbitration and concilia- 
tion should be written into all union agree- 
ments and that unions should give serious 
attention to training of stewards, committee 
men and other representatives in collective 
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bargaining techniques. It was also urged 


that labour and veterans’ organizations should 


co-operate in developing programs, based on 
collective bargaining, for assimilation of 
veterans into civilian employment at their 
highest skill with special attention to rehabili- 
tation of the wounded. It was also recom- 
mended that voluntarily negotiated wage 
increases which do not involve a price increase 
should not require the approval of the 
National War Labour Board. 

The Conference urged a 16-year minimum 
age for all employment during school hours 
and for employment in manufacturing 
mechanical and processing establishments at 
any time, with a 14year minimum for 
employment outside school hours and during 
holidays, prohibition of employment of 
children under 16 between*6 p.m. and 7 a.m. 
and of minors 16 and 17 years of age between 
10 pm. and 7 am. For persons under 18 an 
8-hour day and 40-hour week with a weekly 
rest-day and provision for a daily meal period 
of at least 30 minutes was advocated and 
also a maximum of 8 hours a day for com- 
bined school and work, prohibition of employ- 
ment in hazardous occupations and a require- 
ment of employment certificates. 


Guide to Labour Law for Supervisors and Shop Stewards in the 
United States 


A new Bulletin (No. 66A), entitled “A Guide 
to Labour Legislation for Supervisors and 
Shop Stewards,” has been issued by the Divi- 
sion of Labour Standards of the United States 
Department of Labour. In the letter of trans- 
mittal, the Director of the Division states that 
the Guide is intended to assist representatives 
of labour and management who are responsible 
for maintaining good industrial relations and 
who often find themselves handicapped by: in- 
adequate knowledge of labour laws and of the 
services available to them from Government 
agencies. 

A summary is given of the principal Federal 
labour laws and regulations which are of 
general application and also of emergency war- 


time legislation. The services available in the 
Department of Labour and the agencies set up 
to deal with wartime problems are described. 
Sections are devoted to veterans’ legislation 
dealing with employment and labour matters 
and to the labour branches of the War and 
Navy Departments and the Maritime Com- 
mission. , 

The Bulletin is: in loose-leaf form so that 
pages may be added or removed for local 
revisions or adaptations. It is stated that 
digests of State labour laws have been pre- 
pared on loose-leaf pages for insertion in the 
Guide and may be obtained from the Division 
of Labour Standards. 


Employment and Unemployment 





Summary 


Pepeecie received in the Department of 

Labour during the past month give the 
following information concerning Employment 
and Unemployment across Canada. 


The employment situation at the 
beginning of December as reported by 
employers.—Industrial employment at the 
beginning of December showed further expan- 
sion on a scale which was greater than that 
indicated in the preceding monthly report; 
but remained at a lower ‘level than at 
December 1, 1943, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The general index number of employment 
at December 1, 1944, stood at 185-7, as com- 
pared with 183-8 in the preceding month and 
190-5 at December 1, 1943 (based on the 1926 
average as 100). 

The weekly per capita earnings showed a 
decline at December 1, 1944, averaging $32.19 
as compared with $32.29 at November 1, 1944, 
and $31.61 at December .1, 1943. 

The Bureau’s reports come from firms 
employing fifteen or more employees, repre- 
senting practically all industries except agri- 
culture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business operations. Reports for December 
were received from 15,018 establishments in 
the eight leading industries with staffs totalling 
1,887,752. 


Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission.—Claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit increased 
substantially. During December, 1944, there 
were 13,770 claims filed as compared with 
11,798 during November. December’s total 
exceeded that of any of the other months 
during 1944, February coming next with a 
total of 12,284. 


Applications for employment; vacancies 
and placements, December, 1944.—Reporis 
received from the Employment and Selective 
Service Offices of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission during the four weeks 
December 1 to December 28, 1944, showed a 
marked decline in business transacted when 
compared with the four-week period Novem- 
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ber 3 to November 30, 1944, and a minor 
reduction when compared with the four weeks 
December 3 to December 30, 1943. Manu- 
facturing was mainly responsible for the loss 
under the first comparison though all indus- 
trial groups except fishing, hunting and 
trapping recorded declines and the reduction 
in forestry and logging and trade were sub- 
stantial. In comparison with the four weeks 
December 3 to December 30, 1943, moderate 
increases were shown in public utilities, ser- 
vices, and forestry and logging but all other 
industrial divisions showed decreases, the 
largest being in manufacturing and _ trade. 
Vacancies during the four weeks ending 
December 28, 1944, numbered 149,643, applica- 
tions 156,930 and placements in regular and 
casual employment 106,916. 


Unemployment in trade unions.—The per- 
centage of unemployment among trade union 
members increased fractionally between Octo- 
ber and January, though remaining less than 
one per cent. At the beginning of January the 
figure was 0-6 per cent, while at October 1, 
1944, the last quarterly date, the figure had 
been 0-3. Compared with the preceding year, 
however, unemployment was somewhat less, 
the figure at the beginning of January, 1944, 
having been 0-8 per cent. At the beginning 
of 1989 unemployment had been 16-2 per cent. 

The January, 1945, figure was based on 
returns received from 2,832 labour organiza- 
tions having a total membership of 409,338 
persons. 


Total employment in Canada.—An esti- 
mate of Canada’s total manpower distribu- 
tion at June 1, 1944, has been made by the 
Research and Statistics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. At that date it is estimated 
that 4,232,000 persons, 14 years of age and 
over, were gainfully occupied of whom 
3,232,000 were in non-agricultural industry, 
including 975,000 in war industry. In addi- 
tion there were 784,000 persons in the Armed 
Forces. 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of December, 1944, 
as Reported by Employers 


NDUSTRIAL employment at the beginning and wages. The per capita earnings showed a 

of December showed further expansion, on a _ slight reduction, from $32.29 at November 1, to 
scale which was greater than that indicated in $32.19 at the date under review. 
the preceding monthly report, also exceeding The general index number of employment at 
the gain which had taken place at December 1, December 1, 1944, stood at 185-7, as compared 
1943. Improvement at the beginning of De- with 183-8 in the preceding month, and 190-5 
cember is contra-seasonal according to pre-war at December 1, 1943. The 1926 average equals 
experience, although the trend was favourable 100 in calculating these indexes. Since the 
at that date in 1941, 1942 and 1943. The increase at the date under review was contrary 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in its latest to the usual seasonal tendency, the seasonally- 
survey, tabulated data from 15,018 employers adjusted index showed a further rise, standing 
in the eight leading industries, whose working at 181-3, as compared with 175-9 in the pre- 
forces totalled 1,887,752, as compared with ceding report. Employment was lower by 
1,867,727 at November 1. The weekly pay- 2-5 per cent than at the beginning of Decem- 
rolls. disbursed amounted to $60,770,994, as ber in 1948, since when the index number of 
compared with $60,314,032 in the preceding payrolls has fallen by 0-8 per cent. 

report. There was thus a rise of 1-1 per cent The greatest advance at December 1, 1944, 
in the number of employees, accompanied by | was in logging, in which was reported the 
that of 0-8 per cent in the reported salaries employment of an additional 18,294 persons, 
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and in trade, in which the increase of 10,116 
was also above the average at December 1. 
There were smaller but important gains in 
employment as compared with November 1 
in mining and transportation. On the other 
hand, activity in manufacturing showed:a con- 
traction, due partly to seasonal causes. There 
were large reductions in iron and steel plants, 
from which over 5,100 men and women were 
laid off; lumber and vegetable food factories 
also released employees. The decline in manu- 
facturing was in accordance with the usual 
seasonal movement in the pre-war period, 
although it was at variance with the gains 
indicated at .December 1 in earlier years of 
the war. 
Payrolls 


The aggregate payroll of $60,770,994, already 
mentioned as having been disbursed in weekly 
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salaries and wages at December 1 by the co- 
operating employers, was 0-8 per cent higher 
than the sum of $60,314,032 paid at the begin- 
ning of November. The weekly per capita 
earnings showed a decline at the date under 
review, averaging $32.19, as compared with 
$32.29 at November 1; at the beginning of 
December, 1948, the figure was $31.61, while 
in 1942 and 1941, the December 1 avefages 
were $30.06 and $27.32, respectively. 


Including the data received from financial 
institutions, the latest survey of employment 
and payrolls shows that the number of persons 
in recorded employment was 1,954,237, as 
compared with 1,934,272 at the: beginning of 
November. The amounts received in weekly 
earnings by these persons were stated as 
$62,926,391 paid on or about December 1, and 
$62,472,963 paid on or about November 1. 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Ereut LEADING INDUSTRIES 





MANUFACTURING 





Index Numbers of 


Index Numbers of 








Date 
Employ- 
ment 

PUNO Me LOAD Ree cetacean ace ee een 100-0 
Livy Tee Je, eae. oe bee PRE ae, ee 102-9 
OAV T ai Mes armas) SMa Sacre’ Te ABD: Mites cal ay Oh igo 105-0 
Dept gles Circles ire Cee eerte te, Lee eran Gy 106-4 
CO yey sedi ee eee de ore a Ree” Me Bee Ot i ae 108-4 
IN OVALE eRe Sy ta aes Le in ee ae Sige Quy. 1G 109-6 
DOs ease ite BS te eo ete ee Gil daha ees Mae 110-4 
2 EN LR UY DP esc cae Se, Pe me 108-4 
HOD sv Ae RARE ORES aoe eos AE ato Melhs dah ee Ole 108-2 
1 Ee Lao Oe RRR Oi GT ey emote Mek ur ae en 108-0 
ADEE Ue eta OLN a oie a cts.cade et Aka athe CRN taarok is 108-0 
Mays MU Teen Py Bens Se ofA Iorohe Navel shclecdiclals wave tate A 109-5 7 
VUNG! Cle eRe ye pete ts cdot iS cite ele Ailes ech 112-3 
DULY 7 Ne PGs Saye Ee oo ANON TR RS IN st ccacocc.c a ER 114-9 
g NT dae tare s 5 Aare Ss aan NB a eI oo 116:3 
BSD. Ot RES. acces. Glebe Bbc oes cree cs ohh 117-3 
OTe at ER ERP EN ROC SINE CCTs a et ee 118-6 
INGV.ule epee cae oh de ee ens aaa hese eo Ee 119-8 
DOG, Tie ee ance se te cite ots Pee aa aatee eee ck 122-1 
TAN Vp GAS eager ces oaks ceeeh dwn MIT he oe ceeds 120-1 
Hebi Bags ter cac ction fate ahs Bose oko gh 118-5 
Mars kei. castle ie EE daa dobhe cece ches 118-6 
ADIT Veep ear. sctnetic oe ee ate Seen ke 118-1 
May eed cn ete ten ite leks eG coo, 116-5 
JUNG Lee oe cote Eh oes Sach Se ha eGel en. 118-5 
JULY Lane eters EE Sek cae eed 1201 
Aug. 1 Ce ee ee 121-6 
ODE. dn) sie Ae, cased aa Cie Eats hte tects eie oe ke 121-8 
Gs! die athe dats, taka de Bie Reta cts Wt ees Late ee Ls 122-6 
NOV Leck Sa cohte oe Rae oe Sateen omaes ae Ai 123-4 
MOGs Mccabe dats eran 20 SEM AT SR cil dale AR Raab ete 124-6 
ater 1, 1944. ao te a theo datas tes Bele oh 121-5 
PODS By tots an saide tee Si ohh ASS Ako ta URE at. 68 119-8 
MSPs UF afar deta tated ns eects See PM OTs cate ae whe 118-8 
FADES Ue stots fe aise Sacto fe « es 6G ahs be Seataeh neon aoe : 118-1 
BGR, Ls, cots hehe. deity oa. « Haida WN aiEa A sll della Sethe ees 116-5 
FURR Dic, poe ask aca PSs ch cabs se uldek dddaddook 118-1 
Julvenbose A RAIA A ae PE TENET PPEOE FS 120-0 
Aug. : eeccee PO CSHE SOSH EET ESE SEE EEO HELE Ee EEE OEES 120-7 





Aggregate'| Per Capita| Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita 

Payrolls arnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
100-0 $25-25 100-0 100-0 $25-57 
103- 25-49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
106-9 25-69 105-2 107-3 26-06 
109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 26-22 
113-3 26-37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
119-4 27-32 112-1 123-1 28-15 
112-1 $26-13 111-4 114-3 $26-32 
118- 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
119-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-58 
121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29-16 
131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
135-3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
137-8 29-51 129-9 152-5 30-15 
140-6 29-81 130-1 155-3 30-70 
144-0 30-06 132-0 159-7 31-17 
131-7 $27-92 130-7 142-5 $28-11 
139- 29-96 132-2 157- 30-65 
143-0 30-72 133-0 162-1 | + 31-49 
144-1 31-14 133-5 164-3 31-81 
139-6 30-59 132-7 159-5 31-09 
143-4 30-93 133-5 163-1 31-62 
145-5 30-97 134-8 164-7 31-62 
147-5 31-06 135-5 166-2 31-77 
148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 32-03 
150-8 31-53 137-7 171-9 32-37 
152-0 31-60 137-4 172-7 32-62 
153-4 31-61 137-5 174-0 32-86 
140-4 $29-69 134-8 156-5 $30-18 
148-1 31-76 135-3 170- 32-76 
149-1 32-27 134-8 172-2 33-23 
148-6 32-37 134-2 171-7 33-28 
146-2 32-26 132-9 168-1 32-92 
146-0 31-80 132-8 166-7 32-64 
148-1 31-72 134-4 167-7 32-44 
148-4 31-63 133-9 166-8 32-38 
149-6 31-69 134-6 
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The average weekly earnings in the nine main 
industries, including finance, were $32.20, as 
compared with $32.30 at the beginning of Nov- 
ember, 1944, $31.61 at December 1, 1948, 
$30.08 at December 1, 1942, and $27.40 at 
December 1, 1941. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading indus- 
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trial groups, the provinces and economic areas 
and the 20 leading industrial cities, and gives 
comparisons as at November 1, 1944, and 
December 1, 1948, where these are available. 
The index numbers of payrolls are based 
on the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at December 1, 1944, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of Such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at December 1, and November 1 
1944, with Comparative Figures for December 1, 1943, Where Available, Based on June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 


























Index Numbers of 
No. of Aggregate |Per Capita Weekly —_ 
Em- eekly Earnings at Aggregate 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Melee ng Employment Weekly Payrolls 
eporte a a a ———_—_—_—— 
at Dec. 1, Dec. 1, | Dec. ] Nov.]} Dec. | Dec. |) Nov. | Dec. | Dec. ; Nov. 
1944 1944 1, 1944}1, 1944)1, 1943}1, 1944/1, 1944)1, 1943)1, 1944/1, 1944 ay! 1943 
$ $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCE 
Maritime Provimees............. Sen 146,469 4,493,810] 30-68] 31-00) 29-23] 125-9) 122-8) 131-0] 177-0) 174-4! 176.2 
Prince Edward Island............... 2,751 74,331] 27-02] 26-82) 25-02) 124-6) 123-5) 116-9] 159-6) 157-0] 136-5 
INO VA PS COUIA eee sid ou sine atsietelatatetete ele 87, 590 2,826,402) 32-27) 32-70) 30-69} 125-3) 121-8] 131-2] 179-7) 176-9] 180-0 
New Brunswick 56,128 1,592,577| 28-37) 28-59] 27-11) 127-4] 124-8] 181-9] 173-2) 171-0] 171-6 
Quebec ie menos secure 586,502| 17,969,561) 30-64) 30-93) 30-04) 125-6) 125-0) 132-4) 160-8) 161-7] 166-3 
OneCare rea ans Be dos cictlaeieh ete 775,064| 25,644,299) 33-09) 33-06) 32-65) 116-6) 115-5) 116-9) 142-2) 140-5] 140.5 
Prairie Provinces.........:.2..csce08 208, 950 6,734,711) 32-28) 32-22) 31-16) 118-4) 115-4) 117-1) 145-3) 141-7) 139.5 
Manito as soy uy cielo cca eee nee 96,919 8,091,390] 31-90} 31-61} 30-74} 118-1) 115-4] 114-4) 142-0) 137-5) 132-7 
Saskasehewans eee sae sacl stonelate cua 41,326 1,264,272] 30-59] 30-58) 29-25) 114-1] 111-3] 110-6) 138-5) 135-2) 129.4 
Jal Hays) ait Wea NNnegury. Artaneeea Enea TEAS Siena 70, 705 2,379, 049| 33-65) 34-03) 32-77] 121-3] 117-8} 125-3) 154-6] 151-3] 155.4 
British Columbia...................-- 170,767 5,929,113] 34,72) 34-67] 35-10) 135-3) 1385-3) 143-7) 166-1) 166-0) 179-8 
CANADA... 5c ae 1,887,752) 60,770,994) 32-19] 32-29} 31-61) 121-6) 120-4) 124-1) 152-1) 151-6! 153.4 
(b) Crrres 
Montreah ii ic Reh cieen are sede Meas anions: elolats 282, 689 9,212,419] 32-59} 32-52) 31-97) 129-6] 130-5] 138-5) 165-6) 166-4] 173-9 
Quebee City. rears cis cath eimette sie oislaiert 35, 780 1,035,146] 28-93) 31-29] 29-14] 151-2] 160-9} 173-8] 210-7] 242-5] 245.2 
POrOm GO ee Bee aiwistors else tele siatetane siere orate! 256, 443 8,352,931) 32-57) 32-51) 32-38] 129-2) 128-4) 151-4] 156-3) 155-1] 158-5 
OEE a We UE RTA PET UN STE ar fale a6 22, 897 646,985) 28-26] 28-33] 27-18] 114-7] 113-4] 115-7] 140-3} 189-0] 136-6 
FL RAG ee also cletcheteuimeaiate tsterers 60, 900 2,035,084] 33-42] 33-33] 33-31] 114-6] 112-7} 112-9} 1389-1] 1386-4] 136-7 
Windsor: erie oa caterctmelers atureiare's & 39, 810 1,731,486] 43-49] 43-37] 42-51] 125-9] 124-7] 131-5] 144-7] 142-6] 146-8 
Winnipe ee Ri aetelants aie cusepater te etaeiore # eve. 63, 758 1,861,561) 29-20) 28-72} 28-80) 123-8] 120-0] 120-5] 142-5) 135-9] 137-2 
VERCOUV ED. evan ats cscerelate are piesa sialon’ e 83,715 2,792,045] 33-35] 83-23] 34-06] 163-9) 161-4] 179-0) 207-4] 203-3) 238-5 
Pr alitasn Oe Rpg a es mR ay ee oe 25,723 795,394) 30-92} 80-48]...... 1538-5) 144-6)...... 202-4] 187-9]...... 
Saintaioh ms ye We oS cilere che ae gros sietene 13, 980 414,379) 29-64] 29-68]...... 186 |) 1836) skse 5: 186-1} 186-4]...... 
Sherbrooke (shkence mciciscnee 9,189 246,663) 26-84} 25-69)...... 107-2) 106-1)...2.. ISTE 299) . See 
"THreetRAVeTs oa ontele da eiclers rome hale wleve eis 9,765 283,786) 29-06| 28-71]...... D7 2 125" 2102 02. 149-3] 151-9]...... 
Kitchener-Waterloo 15, 942 « 474,612) 29-77) 30-16]...... 109-7] 107-6]...... 144-4) 143-5]...... 
Tromcdone eee ees epee ca Barretaee bate eis 21,428 629,019} 29-36] 29-45)...... 121-0} 118-7): ..:.. 141-3] 189-0]...... 
Fort William-Port Arthur.............. 16,296 586,540] 35-99) 38-38]...... 116-4] 120-9]...... 156-4] 173-2]...... 
TReOgiINa 8 Seles eiten Nesters sve stctore jolene eres ceretas 10, 607 287,371| 27-09) 27-21)...... 118-0)] 113-0}...... 13922133 <9l oe 
Saskatoon: eases 6 sisthide since Wee eteert 6,025 159,125) 26-42) 26-49]...... 126-7| 121-4]...... 148-7) 142-9]...... 
OP VE2) 3 papas) Us SUERTE FE ars ATES no vere 17, 646 546,423] 80-97) 30-55]...... 117-9} 114-9)...... 142°7) 137-3). ..... 
Hidimonton sini Beas veiscacc’s Meee ae ene 17, 462 505,295) 28-94] 29-39]...... 134-5] 180-5]...... 161-8] 159-5)...... 
VAICCORIA sae ees So ee a ae tele e 14,057 464,194] 33-02] 32-37)...... 168-3] 167-2].:.... 2216) 210°7 sa con 
{c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing 49s oo. ssc yee ee cele 1,153,869} 38,486,809] 33-35] 33-20} 32-86] 131-0) 181-7) 1387-4} 168-0) 168-1) 174-0 
Durable Goodstisi... oc. eet sce ss 607,585) 22,375,366] 36-83] 36-67] 36-12] 142-5) 144-2) 160-2) 187-2] 188-7| 206-6 
Non-Durable Goods..............06- 527,929] 15,481,342) 29-23] 28-99) 28-35] 121-2] 120-9) 116-9] 149-3] 147-5) 140-0 
Electric Light and Power............ 18,355 0,101] 37-05] 37-35] 36-27; 96-2] 96-8] 95-1] 110-5] 112-1] 107-0 
Lopeine ee Ne OR he Le saris ates o 90,095} 2,253,632] 25-01} 25-76] 24-37] 190-1] 151-5] 151-7] 239-3) 196-4] 188-7 
TAT ch icsaie & ateecoats nies s,s stele slots siete sateen’ p 71, 255 2,835,514} 39-79] 39-48) 37-37) 85-5} 84-2) 89-2) 108-0) 105-5] 105-8 
Communications. 22 tsi... oes cle teins cieieie's 29,640 919,967) 31-04] 31-15} 30-20} 113-8] 118-9} 107-6] 180-4] 131-0) 119-9 
"Transportation Wks sicc svelte teweaes ols oe 159, 796 6,173,734] 38-64] 38-28] 35-84] 125-7] 125-1) 121-2] 151-4] 149-7] 135-9 
Construction and Maintenance.,........ 139,729} 4,158,610} 29-76] 30-60} 29-71] 78-8] 81-1] -92-3) 102-7] 108-7] 120-0 
Pe oy sD INNING TEM, aa a aratntel aRereratate iaceieie 47,510 941,511] 19-82} 19-70) 18-97} 119-7} 119-7) 115-5] 145-2) 144-2] 135-6 
TRO ee Me si ctens aeote Marae else sy 195, 858 5,001,217) 25-53) 26-04] 25-23) 114-5} 108-6} 108-4] 125-2) 121-0} 117-2 
Eight Leading Industries........... 1,887,752) 60,770,994) 32-19] 32-29) 31-61) 121-6) 120-4] 124-8] 152-1) 151-0] 153-4 
Binkanee: oie. cae tates cine ee he tances 66, 485 2,155,397) 32-42] 32-44) 31-48) 110-7] 110-8] 108-1] 124-5) 124-7] 118-2 
Total—Nine Leading Industries..... 1,954,237) 62,926,391) 32-20) 32-30) 31-61) 121-2) 120-0) 124-1] 151-0) 149-9] 151-9 





_ 1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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payrolls, the indexes of employment have been 
converted from their original base, 1926—100, 
to June 1, 1941, as 100. Table 1 shows that in 
the period for which data are available, there 
has been an increase of 21-6 per cent in the. 
number of persons in recorded employment in 
the eight leading industrial groups, while the 
aggregate weekly payrolls of these employees 
have risen by 52-1 per cent. Including finance, 
the gain in employment from June 1, 1941, to 
December 1, 1944, amounted to 21-2 per cent, 
and that in payrolls to 51:0 per cent. The 
reasons previously given for the much greater 
rise in the latter than in employment may 
again be stated:—(1) the concentration of 
workers in the heavy manufacturing industries, 
where rates of pay are above the average and, 
in addition, there has been a considerable 
amount of overtime work; (2) the payment of 
cost-of-living allowances to the majority of 
workers; the rates at which these allowances 
were calculated were increased on more than 
one occasion before their incorporation in the 
basic wage rates as from February 15, 1944; 
(3) the progressive up-grading of employees 
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as they gain experience in their work; and 
(4) the granting of higher wage rates in 
numerous cases. 

For obvious reasons, the growth in employ- 
ment and payrolls in manufacturing in the 
period of observation has greatly exceeded that 
in the non-manufacturing industries, the index 
of employment in the former having risen by 
31 per cent from June 1, 1941, to December 1, 
1944, and that of payrolls, by 68 per cent. 
The weekly earnings of the typical individual 
engaged in factory work have increased by 
30°4 per cent, while the all-industries’ average 
has risen by 27-5 per cent. The factors given 
above as influencing the all-industries trends 
operate with greater force in the case of the 
manufacturing group. 

In regard to the marked variations shown 
in the average earnings of workers in the 
different industrial classes, it must be borne in 
mind that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups.. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 


TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 
(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








f=} 
3 
= 
a4 m o 3 
og ° Si s a a 
“s 2) 2 3) Q 
53 A elmct Waiaril) i aN Mee Pibieeteyh eS) he sly See Uhl rey oe 
ig A SEM Ge VF Be ithe i We GW” a We 
emt rey o8 © =] Ss a= S| >a) 
5 so |fa4a| ze | 2d eo 6 Aid s A < go 
Dec. 1, 1928...... UNG Te PeeLOSs Ih Wicceeprer lists oh steals mere PLZ Crh apV ho ate fy 126-35 [4 esc 5 2 OMe tee | sane ee, 107-9 
Deol 719200 ean LO Ty TS Siete. sapere (MME ae MR LIS s 49 MNP DS Tot DIGS Or ty oe Se Ee i Eek ie 108-3 
pec Wi 19805. Be: TOS SOLOS Binh) Weta nls auntie altri tuaeeete LOG Tal delOS 92 fA Se Gy ee kin oF te Me, Be | MR ORENS 100-0 
Dec. ‘L, 193itee: CL an LY bones I Gl Ae a A I ee A Me cee 94-7 09 3 fe LOG Qiks RIN, [Ray See Pesan 90-5 
Dees 11, 198225014 83-2 Soe Sue ne Biel alte caer al beet eek 82-9 84-1 cSUG/ Al feast SIE IE Tatoo lense bene 73-5 
IB sh i MORE on od 91-8 OSC AN ors aerate Vateiow came [ex eieee 92-4 93-3 EDS Toh (GP allie oe Lak Ba 85-4 
Dec, 1, 1934...... SRS UE AOGS Oe es akivue einer ea 96-4 | 101-7 A Bi | Rha: SARS, TE UNS, IRIAN 92-9 
LD (oy a We ton mtr LOS Gime OV Oder ere lec mcenberces ee LOS = Se PLOT Oy] < LOLS se Serene ees «RR eh ce 99-3 
Deer ls 1986.6. TOSS Ree LO“ SuiNee Gets etme in one: 112-6 | 112-9 OSe Br [acs ete UU TRUE ae eae ee ai 101-5 
Mech 1937. 121-6 | 122-5 79-4 | 127-6} 118-9} 129-6 | 125-8 | 100-5 96-0 99-8 | 108-0 107-5 
Dec we Le tos ges eee 114-0 | 109-8 85-4 | 121-5 97-2 | 121-7 | 114-4] 103-5 95-4 | 114-1] 108-9 105-8 
Dec. 19389 sere. 122-7 | 123-0 90-6 | 132-1] 113-8} 180-3 | 124-5] 108-9 | 102-2] 113-1] 116-4 110-0 
Mec 1 51940/>. or 139-1 | 183-2 | 106-1] 142-7] 123-4] 149-7] 142-7] 118-8} 110-2 | 123-0] 129-4 123-6 
Deere De 194 yas. 168-8 | 187-9} 117-5 | 204-4] 171-7] 179-8} 174-0] 135-5] 129-5 1382-7] 146-9 144-5 
PIC V1 G40 186-5 | 195-4} 108-6} 220-4] 169-6 | 202-2] 188-2 | 141-9] 189-1] 186-2] 149-9 187-4 
Deo; 1, U943h: 2... 190-5 | 199-6 | 125-2} 220-3 | 178-0] 208-3] 188-6] 150-3} 142-6 | 140-9] 168-5 193-7 
Tals Mol lsd een. : 185-7 | 186-3} 128-0 | 196-9 | 176-4] 201-3] 185-4] 149-5 | 141-6] 137-5] 169-7 190-2 
Hepsi le, arene 183-2 | 177-1 | 126-8] 189-9 | 168-9] 198-5] 184-8] 145-1] 139-6 | 129-5] 163-8 188-0 
Marit 108 eee ae 181-7 | 175-1} 182-7] 190-6 | 157-9 | 197-1] 183-9] 142-3] 136-9] 129-0] 159-4 186-3 
ADEs 1, le ee see eto 180-5 | 177-3} 140-5} 190-7 | 162-4] 194-2} 182-9] 142-6] 139-2] 180-3] 156-0 184-7 
Mays ls hoe Nees 178-2 | 176-6] 123-1] 200-3] 149-5] 190-4] 180-8 | 141-0] 138-2] 130-6] 152-2 183-3 
SUNOS LIPS ue ee 180°5 | 178-2 | 183-6} 197-4] 156-4] 194-3 | 182-1} 145-2 | 141-6 | 188-3] 155-3 183-6 
Tily: Wisk’ Soe. 183-5 | 187-8 | 186-7} 205-5 | 168-5] 195-3°}] 185-1] 148-4] 144-0 | 143-2 | 158-5 187-5 
AUG. Wc aa, Caan: 184-3 | 185-8 | 138-0] 200-7] 169-8 | 197-7] 185-0] 151-6] 145-5] 148-1] 163-3 185-7 
DODt eee sees 185-5 | 184-5 | “134-4 ] 199-2] 168-8 | 200-0] 186-5] 150-3] 143-3] 145-5} 164-0 188-1 
Ochi 2, Sen ee 183-3 | 189-1 | 1388-8 | 205-7 | 171-5] 193-8} 185-9] 148-0] 142-1] 140-1 162-1 185-6 
BNO ole ot es eee 183-8 187-1 132-3 204-5 168-3 196-7 185-9 148-7 143-9 141-8 158-5 182-5 
Dec. Tees. 185-7 | 191-8 | 183-5 | 210-4] 171-8 | 197-6 | 188-0] 151-9] 147-3] 145-3] 163-2 182-5 
Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Pongoee ee 
at ecember 1, 
aT USA ae amie theses 100-0 7-7 1 4-6 3-0 31-1 41-1 Died 5-1 2:2 3°8 9-0 





Nots.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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younger age classes, in which the earnings are 
naturally lower than among those of greater- 
experience. The matter of short-time or over- 
time may also considerably influence the 
reported aggregates and averages, which like- 
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wise reflect variations in the extent to which 
is used; the degree of skill 
generally required of workers in different in- 
dustries is obviously an exceedingly important 
factor. 


TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 





















Industries 1Relative Nov. 1 Dec. 1 ec. 1 
Weight 1944 1943 1939 
Manufacturing. :s.; a... disas. cohen a ede ee othe eee hieeres 61-1 221-3 230-9 122-2 
Animal products—edible 2-5 232-6 209-4 144-0 
Kur andiproductss:2 (oc. sastic, cee cntc aie meen e elena cela estas “1 129-1 125-6 114-2 
Teatherand. products {:sssjircae aiieasre tetas sieectararoie silaioredys crsre's 1-5 135-7 137-1 125-7 
Boots and Shoes ye i eaiscsats ela eros sea hot bettie ie ctopetses shoes iete.s 9 123-6 123-1 123-9 
umber and products..)....c52< deekemantes nies aivistsete series ads 3°5 123-3 117-4 84-1 
Rough andidressed. Lumber sao, elect eicts sii (elstele,+ 1:8 100-2 91-6 69-6 
FENUTTEUES foes see se oka terete eas a cemeeie retete eat fe aictece te vcitetadel oval 7 126-5 110-2 91-6 
Other lum ber products cen-cns bet teeteet iene oicec cise 0” 1-0 207-2 221-3 125-5 
Musicalinstruments.).: 15..2.5c,sis ares cheer Sererere levels ts eines sets] aise 03 27-7 33-8 56-2 
Plantsproducts— edibles. foes tact teetereitene tale stole win syere ote 3-2 189-9 166-9 138-5 
Pulpiand paper products. .c- case nen ee enna oe sitels fete eter 4-6 138-1 134-8 113-1 
PUlpANGPADEL aie seiss ce vicars Seater atte oer tacelete etoile e's cere eon e 2-0 124-0 120-2 99-4 
Raper products: pas set.« oceania errata et loi atcles = je 9 212-3 214-0 147-4 
Printing and publishing). vise. epee tale ci teeel-- tar begat 1:7 131-7 127-9 118-8 
Rubber products: sss ihaccemesdeeae oem teee meets. cette 1-2 173-8 139-5 116-0 
Mextile productsy 5.6. LA ae eae oes otetaietel secre wreie’s 7:3 157-7 157-6 135-7 
‘Rhreaas vyarnrand Cloth)nsaceme terete ec «lee ctesiers 2-6 156-8 158-7 149-8 
Cottonivarn-an Giclotineanu cup sie etenieisiaet revs clai ete nia 1-2 109-6 114-8 115-2 
Woollen*yarniand clotitecasm rece setae sisie societies tes 6 166-6 171-6 160-6 
Artificial silk and ‘silk go0o0d8....s.seciteuei sles oe cin es « 6 608-4 564-2 495-1 
Hosiery: and knit @O0d82).% se mystainie erate telaieiciet siel> olsieusictetad: 1-2 146-2 146-9 140-8 
Garments and personal furnishing...............-..00000- 2°6 158-6 158-7 124-1 
Other textile products vcsscs cede wee Meee ecules eines 9 175-6 167-4 119-7 
Pay oy Verero Wy es AA en LR Hie coptoli oly Sry ae een tL 6 131-2 134-8 100°5 
Be Verares oyu. Pee Mela shicete cur tal tes A ers PRM MERLE ts ork ot wholes ls inlet 0x6 8 269-4 237-8 173-1 
Chemicals and allied products 4-2 616-5 628-1 180-8 
Clay, glass and stone products 8 131-6 139-6 94-6 
Hlectric lisht, andi power. aan. 0 le emer biee cia sind © otehsreners 1-0 145-1 142-6 139-8 
Blectricaliapparatust ean: seen cere cia inte std so sicie «edb sais 2°56 323 °6 333-0 139-8 
ronand steeliprodiucts:e.: sas. 2 saves cee ein fe sols ie 02 Srvelos 22-4 313-2 351-4 111-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products...........6.-cceseneees 1-8 246-9 265-7 156-0 
Machinery (other than vehicles). <2. crs: « ssl + + «> osteo 1:3 218-1 231-0 124-7 
Ascricultural implements..c....¢.cqsteeeeetssisls «vie tie adie at 6 130-6 130-1 63-2 
Bandivehicles and. airerait::..< sei cohen e ceisle asits che wvateigiarei 9-6 288-9 309-3 101-4 
Automobiles ang: parts. oc. pecker emitrtela.< els decaretsie's 2:3 291-3 306-4 154-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing a.nps oe dectacs os <P aaiele oi 3 3-3 1, 460-2 1, 633-5 70-9 
Fleating appliances... ve ceive cing ste aeihere oetertetoes- ojalouahersr ele soisis 3 178-1 170-1 139-7 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.)..........e eee e cece ees 1-2 313-0 302-9 132-4 
Foundry and machine shop products.............+-..006- 5 236-1 281-3 122-0 
Other iron and. steel products. woe. cmer. chiteiiems «<0. belgian s 3-8 347-4 426-2 121-4 
Non-ferrousimetal products ccc oie karte opiate ietotets « ohalaye shite s 3-0 403-3 504-7 167-9 
Non-metallic mineral products. -4 -iccied-.« cpeesiaeescissieaes + 8 207-5 213-6 165-7 
Miscellaneous. fos. hor hii tu AARP ls 6 ciel eles cdeeckoret cia} 4 aatehe los 1-1 356-5 373-2 154-2 
Woot de ee ee ee eae oe ee here Sahin Siete scdstota ye) sd cidMocc) ated» & 4-8 239-8 240-2 263-6 
Mining yccee. hae aw ce totais cco eer et eet eel oils ste sina ated 3-7 149-2 158-1 171-3 
OGTR ee Ae, Ceara eek, Macrae Spey ey Se 0S Os At Ce A 1-4 95-7 100-4 96-0 
INT etalltciOresi <1 5 Me Gee msde Matoeide soe Eolas dir tadeis ts Gals, Six Belidkes!s 1-7 253-2 286-7 354-4 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).........0. 2s essence eens 6 171-3 155-1 138-8 
Communications ooo hae Oise 64s Bales ce melee es i> sia hate 3 1-6 110-7 104-6 85-5 
Delegramlage ce baie crchete ciate cia we eee Raiova sis siehe s. \aleiact es “4 129-1 128-2 96-8 
AGLOPHOMESH Ms ce meter. be Hc BAIN. e svete feen Resa es Meschatoks -« tn! Shar aeeyave: a: 8 1-2 105-6 98-2 82-4 
TFANSPOFtatlon ss. cok aestlihes Gsle opera esciaieie 4 ste Fadobde cs 8-5 123-9 119-7 89-7 
Street railways and cartage 2-5 188-6 179-6 135-0 
SECA EVA WAY Sito seicis cle cto ahlavo s dete eeert sie stsleveie/oie: a lols! Ste Suaksta les 4-7 107-5 105-3 77-0 
Shipping and:stevedoring J,ace.. cescas < e stietals soe sastslaa-s = 1-3 112-3 105 3 88-0 
Construction and Maintemance.......................000e 7-4 112-7 128-3 93-8 
ES INGE Gece seb Esker cae e toe Bre eee ca ele iscteas ion sol «le ohamenstonsse 2-3 102-8 130-9 75-2 
LT WA ie Boas. Bicieheiercte Gccichlors are ore Mateo SIP EEE oes (anda epatisie = 3-0 144-0 165-4 158-1 
RATE WLViy Sates clone ovale ain dicate cla rcloreel is Bete lta Jo, <Vola\ ha unico! 2-1 94-6 91-6 52-1 
SOTVICOS. nore ens Sei oti eye inlaw eee Bete the PRR Pebeio ls ole taal tei 4 2-5 204-6 197-4 132-9 
Hotelsiandirestaurants). scene ccc neiies pee isincels sineiielers.« 1-6 205-7 197-3 127-6 
Personal (chiefiyrlaundries) cai: <ics acct ae e ctieiels ss cle leisy e 9 202-6 197-8 142-3 
TRO ee ier rote re cae ol thee o RAE a pois gos thos Matson 10-4 170-3 169-9 144-7 
RGtALIN Wace Monit cee Rec iates cicicle ches ram om ebetteatakars. ses cysiener Setar a 7-9 177-7 181-8 151-8 
Wiholesale timate Eien e meats else tere cae vo. 45th [o'e/ei's ncore oe 2-5 151-6 139-4 126-0 
Eight Leading Industries...................0ce cece eee eens 100-0 183-8 190-5 122-7 
Eva NCO ae ere ers Mee eia Secor gos ott lesoletels o's gral o leda rere epaemens 128-6 AWA Sots Gl Vein MS SH Sak 
Bankstand:trust Com pAamiesi c.g cree ceo o teteks ise = 10) Here ako inge) il icip | macys earrsmate 132-9 LANA a eben net 
Brokeragelandistockimar kety..-eneinees seis + eo leisteetals « .°5| ctqeierse yanmar 150-0 T26°39 |e. soot eee. 
EMS UAT AN CO iapeecvcs ees arcteee Carel wre rel ci eTaTe STG Te once MeoT caTe svat s/ayfeleveuat avstolley.| a) 2 lave tatemene NO 121-5 AVG sc /alayctcterecvreree 
Nine Leading Industries........:.... Sfp h ess. 5 cher van in el iy uel reimal na lat 181-1 1879 Bo cbesmnweks ccm 








1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employ- 
ees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Report on Employment Conditions, January, 1945 


The following report covering the employ- 
ment situation for the past month has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, in co-operation 
with the Employment Service, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The first section of 
the report deals with the Canadian labour 
market by industry groups, while the second 
section gives a more detailed analysis of 
employment conditions by regions. 


CG ANADIAN industries reported a net labour 

demand! for 96,205 workers at January 
18, 1945. This was 7,579 fewer than the num- 
ber required at December 21, 1944, one month 
earlier, and 19,170 less than the shortage of 
workers at January 20, 1944, the corresponding 
reporting date one year ago. Approximately 
70 per cent of the total demand at January 18 
was for male workers, 68,092 of whom were 
required. This was 6,556 fewer than were 
needed one month previously. Table I shows 
net labour demand, by main industry groups 
and by sex, as at January 18, 1945, with actual 
and percentage changes in totalsdemand as 
reported at December 21, 1944. 


Net Labour Demand in A 


Seventy-four per cent of the total labour 
shortage at January 18, 1945, was in high 
priority industries, in which 70,828 persons 
were required; this was 10 per cent fewer than 
the number needed four weeks earlier. Male 
labour requirements at January 18, stood at 
55,559 as compared with 61,990 at December 
21, the decrease being largely due to a lowered 
demand in logging (from 27,731 to 22.320) 
Demand for women in high priority industries 
was smaller by 1,168 than one month previous, 
15,269 female workers being required at 
January 18. 

Logging 


Employment offices reported a demand for 
22,325 men in high priority logging at Janu- 
ary 18; this was fewer by 5,406 than the num- 
ber required one month previously. Sixty-one 
per cent of the total labour shortage was in 
pulpwood logging, for which 13,637 men were 
required. In the Quebec Region alone there 
was need for 5,785 men for this type of 





1 Net Labour Demand is calculated by deducting 
unconfirmed referrals from unfilled vacancies. Unfilled 
Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs on file in 
employment offices as at the date indicated. Uncon- 
firmed Referrals are applicants who have been referred 
to a specific job by an employment office and notification 
has not been received from the employer as to whether 
the person has been placed or rejected. 


To meet unsatisfied labour requirements, 
the supply of workers available, as measured 
in terms of unreferred applicants? at January 
19, 1945, totalled 50,724 . (32,593 males and 
18,131 females). As shown in Table II the 
demand for workers exceeds the potential 
supply in all occupational groups except 
clerical, sales, agricultural and construction 
workers. Seasonal factors are largely respon- 
sible for the surplus of applicants classified as 
agricultural and construction workers, and 
the relative demand-supply position wil] un- 
doubtedly be reversed when operations are 
resumed in the early spring. Clerical and 
sales workers are in surplus supply in the 
western regions and Quebec. In many cases 
the applicants have not the requisite qualifi- 
cations and experience for the jobs offered. 
Ontario and Quebec still report a shortage of 
qualified stenographers. It is in the skilled 
and semi-skilled occupations that the greatest 
discrepancies show up, there being only 15,453 
qualified applicants for 50,778 jobs. In par- 
ticular, textile workers, loggers and miners are 
in short supply. 


and B Priority Industries 


logging activity. On the whole, the labour 
supply in the logging industry has been ade- 
quate to ensure a larger cut than last year, 
and some pulp and paper mills which have 
been suffering from a shortage of raw materials 
are expected to benefit. 


Mining and Primary Smelting 


There was a demand for 4,854 workers in 
high priority mining and primary smelting at 
January 18. The Ontario nickel mines reported 
a labour shortage of 1,015 and workers were 
still being referred here from neighbouring 
regions. Labour requirements in coal mining 
were somewhat easier at January 18, with the 
Maritime and Prairie Regions in need of 617 
and 544 miners respectively. Some difficulty 
is being encountered in procuring men of 
sufficient physical stamina for gold and base 
metal mining. 

Manufacturing 


The need for workers in high priority manu- 
facturing industries continued to be urgent; 
there was a demand for 24,259 persons (15,477 
males and 8,782 females) at January 18. More 
than two-thirds of the labour shortage was in 
the following industries: Textiles and Products, 





2 Applicants who have not been referred to jobs as 
at the date indicated. 
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TABLE L-NET LABOUR DEMAND BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 18, 1945 
(excluding Agriculture) 
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Change from 
December 21, 1944 
Male Female Total 
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Electrical Machinery and Equipment...............-..+-- 236 760 — 98 —11-4 
Other Machinery and Equipment..............eeeeeeeee- 1,619 156 eyes) — 158 — 8-2 
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Public and Professional Service.........-seeceeeeeceeeceees 2,255 1,907 +12-7 
Trade, Finance and Other Service............0.:+seeeeeeees 2, 648 3, 636 — 1:0 
Total A and B Priority Industries................. 54,807 15,187 — 9-7 
C and D Priority Industries— 
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Total C and D Priority Industries.................. 12,473 12,833 0.0 
GRAND TOTAL................00000: Reet Lite aclavecielem saree 67,280 27,970 — 7:3 





TABLE II—NET LABOUR DEMAND AND UNREFERRED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT JANUARY 19, 1945 
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Net Labour Demand Unreferred Applicants 
Occupational Group a TT 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers..............-..seseee. 1, 423 312 1,735!) 4 11,306 320 1, 626 
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Textile and Clothing Workers: juste sleabasicls+'sssieesis s eu 1,507 6,718 8,225 295 875 1,170 
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Other Skilled and Semiskilled 10,076 1,741 11,817 5,132 1,590 6, 722 
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POUR ye ee hes wares aieaine +s sale teint 67,806 28,048 95,854 31,526 18,096 49,622 
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Chemicals and Non-Metallics, Secondary 
Metal Industries (excluding Machinery and 
Equipment), Guns and Ammunition, Ship- 
building and Repairs, and Food Processing. 


Textiles and Products—The labour situation 
in the high priority textile industries was still 
tight and there was a demand for 6,063 workers 
(1,598 males and 4,465 females) at January 18 
as compared with 5,623 at December 21. Que- 
bec and Ontario accounted for 94 per cent of 
the shortage with respective requirements of 
2,884 and 2,834. Sixty-five per cent of the 
labour demand in the textile industry in Que- 
bec was in the cotton textile mills which 
required 721 persons, while firms manufacturing 
women’s and misses’ outerwear needed 608 
and those turning out men’s and boys’ clothing, 
049 workers; in Ontario, labour requirements 
of the cotton textile mills amounted to 1,057, 
knitting mills required 646 persons and woollen 
and worsted textile mills 453; these three 
industries together accounted for 76 per cent 
of the regional labour requirements in the 
textile industry. Skilled workers, such as 
spinners, weavers and sewing machine opera- 
tors, were in very short supply. 


Chemicals and Non-Metallics—Net labour 
demand at January 18 in the chemicals and 
non-metallics industries (2,329) showed a slight 
increase over demand four weeks previously. 
The Ontario region, where 1,702 workers were 
required, accounted for 73 per cent of this 
shortage. About two-thirds of the labour 
shortage in chemicals and non-metallics in this 
region was in the manufacture of industrial 
chemicals where there was a need for 292 men 
and 823 women at January 18. 


Guns and Ammunition—Labour require- 
ments in the guns and ammunition industry 
dropped from 2,578 at December 21, 1944 to 
2,036 (1,472 males and 564 females) at Janu- 
ary 18. As large contracts for war supplies 
have recently been placed in Canada by the 
United States Government, there will probably 
be an increased demand for labour in this 
industry when the retooling of plants to fill 
these orders has been completed. 


Shipbuilding and Repatrs—There was a need 
for 1,877 additional men in this industry at 
January 18, which was slightly more than the 
number required one month previous. Net 
labour demand in the Maritime Region con- 
stituted 41 per cent of the Dominion require- 
ments. Skilled tradesmen are required in the 
Halifax shipyards but few are available locally 
and lack of housing accommodation makes it 
difficult to recruit workers from outside centres. 
On the West Coast, the shipbuilding industry 
is fairly well supplied with labour although 
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additional electricians and qualified sheet- 
metal workers could be utilied if available. 


- Construction 


Activity in the construction field at this time 
of year is more or less limited to inside work 
and the completion of projects already under- 
way. Overall labour requirements for high 
priority construction totalled 2,346 at January 
18. 


Transportation 


Heavy storms, particularly in Eastern 
Canada, have continued to add to the man- 
power problems of this industry; 4,455 workers, 
mostly men, were required at January 18. 
Large numbers of snow shovellers were needed 
by the railways during the month and in addi- 
tion, there was a shortage of men for track 
maintenance and railway machine shops. 
Some of the congested areas are experiencing 
difficulty in procuring bus and tram operators. 


Trade, Finance and Service 


The overall labour requirements in high 
priority trade, finance and service industries 
at January 18 amounted to 10,446 (4,903 males 
and 5,543 females). Forty per cent of the 
labour shortage was in public and- professional 
service in which demand totalled 4,162 (2,255 
males and 1,907 females). In trade, finance, 
and service other than public and professional, 
there was a need for 6,284 workers (2,648 
males and 3,636 females). 


While labour requirements in this indus- 
try group are far from satisfied, the situation 
would appear to be somewhat easier. Women 
released from the more lucrative jobs in war 
industries, although expressing a preference 
for any type of work rather than domestic 
service, are showing more willingness to accept 
employment of this nature. Hotels, restau- 
rants and to some extent hospitals and sana- 
toria are benefiting by this change in attitude, 
although the labour situation is still tight in 
some regions. Demand for female workers in 
hotels and restaurants across Canada totalled 
2,005, at January 18, but this was 547 less 
than the number’ required a month earlier. 
At the same date hospitals were in need of 
719 female workers, apart from professional 
staff. 

Wholesale and retail trading establishments 
were asking for 1,000 and 1,323 workers respec- 
tively at January 18. In both groups demand 
was higher in the Maritime, Quebec and Paci- 
fic Regions than one month previous, but 
there was an easing of the situation in the 
Ontario and Prairie Regions. 
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Regional Analysis 


The Regional analysis which follows ts based 
on semi-monthly reports received from Local 
Employment and Selective Service Offices 
across Canada. The report covers employment 
conditions during the month ended January, 
22, 1945. 

Maritime Region 


Agriculture—At this season, only dairy 
farmers are asking for helpers. Requirements 
for such agricultural labour have been placed 
in clearance, and through the continued effort 
of local offices and the co-operation of the Pro- 
vincial Department of Agriculture, some re- 
duction in the number of vacancies has been 
effected. 


Logging—The demand for bushmen is con- 
tinuously heavy. throughout the region, but in 
no section is the shortage acute, and all opera- 
tions of any magnitude are being maintained 
with fairly adequate crews. Present conditions 
point to greater production than that of a 
year ago. 

Companies operating in the vicinity of Hal- 
fax and New Glasgow could use more loggers, 
if available, but the need for additional bush- 
men is greater in New Brunswick. Many men 
are being brought in from other districts, to 
meet the demand in the vicinity of Fredericton. 
In the neighbourhood of Minto, where a 33 
per cent advance in production is foreseen, the 
largest operator has 43 sub-contractors at work, 
as compared with 16 last season. 

The Saint John office reports that, in spite 
of the large number of bush workers secured 
by company canvassers, there is a persistently 
heavy demand. In the Campbellton and Bath- 
urst areas, where heavy snow is handicapping 
operations, some 800 men in all are needed, and 
a concerted effort is being made to procure at 
least part of this number. 


Coal Mining—After a slight drop during the 
holiday season, production is again being 
steadily. maintained in the collieries. In the 
Minto area, shaft production is reported to be 
about 10 per cent higher than a year ago and 
strip mining operations ahout 64 per cent 
greater. The manpower situation is satisfac- 
tory, with fewer vacancies on file than for two 
years past. 


Manufacturing—There have been no major 
developments in the industry during the 
month. The Halifax office reports that, while 
the local shipyards are still in need of many 
skilled workmen, their unskilled labour wants 
are being met locally. Many seasonal workers 
coming into the city are being referred to these 
and other high priority projects, but lack of 


housing accommodation is proving a handicap 
to such placements. The local supply of heavy 
labour is insufficient: to complete the orders of 
the Bridgewater shipyards, but no difficulty is 
anticipated in filling the requirements of the 
car factory and: shell plant at Trenton, both 
engaged on war contracts. 

Workers of both sexes, but especially women, 
are in great demand throughout the textile and 
food processing plants of the Maritimes. 

Construction—The usual seasonal slackening 
is noticeable in all areas, with activity con- 
fined for the most part to remodelling and 
repair work, and the completion of well- 
advanced projects. Labourers are still needed 
for the hospital program in Halifax, but. living 
quarters for the men are not available as yet. 

Transportation—Heavy storms have tied up 
bus and rail service, and the greatest labour 
need has been for large gangs of snow- 
shovellers. The stevedoring companies on the 
Halifax waterfront can use all the labour pro- 
curable, but as yet no serious shortage has 
developed. 

Quebec Region 


Agriculture—No demand for farm labour is 
being made at this time. Farmers in lessening 
numbers are still applying for temporary: per- 
mits to enter other essential industry, and from 
various parts of the province comes the report 
that many of them are being referred to ice 
harvesting, when no vacancies in higher priority 
projects exist. 

Logging—The majority of those’who left the 
woods for the holiday season have returned 
to the camps, and a goodly number of farmers 
detained at home by their own logging and 
fuel-wood operations have now accepted bush- 
work for the next two months. The slacken- 
ing of work.in war plants also has resulted in 
increasing applications for logging jobs, and 
consequently the manpower requirements of 
Quebec companies have shown a downward 
trend. Four of the local offices primarily 
concerned with the securing of bushmen report 
that present needs have been reduced from 
several thousand each to only 500, while a few 
others require 200 or less, as compared with 
earlier requirements ranging as high as 500 
men. 

In the LaTuque area, however, logging 
operations are critically short of manpower, 
and this shortage may result in irregular saw- 
mill production. Contractors in the vicinity 
of St. Jovite, also, are finding it difficult to 
obtain the bushmen needed to carry out their 
plans for continuing cutting as far into the 
spring as possible. 
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Mining—The labour needs of the base metal 
‘munes have been receiving consideration dur- 
ing the past few weeks. An intensive drive 
now under way, to procure much-needed work- 
ers for the operations which produce the 
region’s entire copper supply, is meeting with 
some success. 

An outstanding development in the mining 
field is reported from Baie St. Paul, where iron 
ore operations long inactive are re-opening to 
fill a large war contract. This mine will give 
steady employment to approximately 100 men. 

Manufacturing—There has been no signal 
change in general manpower conditions during 
the last month. In the iron and steel mills, 
requirements are being fairly well met, al- 
though the few highly skilled workers needed 
are not available. The labour situation in 
aircraft and shipbuilding plants, also, remains 
static and for the present the demand for 
women workers for the heavy’ shell-filling 
factories has been fairly well met. 

Textile plants and kindred industries have 
not abated their persistent call for skilled and 
unskilled workers. The largest textile estab- 
lishment in the Three Rivers area is hard 
pressed for experienced operators, and similar 
shortages are noted in other centres where tex- 
tile, clothing, rubber and allied industries are 
situated. 


Lay-offs from the various foundries of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada continue 
steadily. The Chicoutimi office reports that 
so far 2,800 men have been laid off from the 
company’s plants in that area, and as a result, 
unemployment insurance claims in Chicoutiml, 
Jonquiere and: Port Alfred have reached 1,000. 
The staff of the Shawinigan Falls plant is being 
gradually reduced, by means of weekly lay-offs, 
and about 1,100 persons in that area have filed 
unemployment claims. 

The gradual release of women workers from 
the Quebec City arsenals continues, and the 
Morton Engineering and Dry Dock Company 
recently dispensed with the services of an- 
other 200 employees. The close-down of the 
manufacturing and bottling department of the 
Joliette distillery affected 125 workers. As the 
result of a fire on January 1, Sorel Industries, 
Limited, was forced to lay off about 300 em- 
ployees, but repairs are under way and pro- 
duction should be resumed in several weeks’ 
time. 


Construction.—Building operations through- 
out the province are practically at a stand- 
still. A number of carpenters and painters are 
currently unemployed, and many building 
tradesmen have been referred to the ice 
harvesting. The cessation of building and 
repairs at the Hydro-Electric plant at Ship- 
shaw has released some 300 workmen. 
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Only in Montreal is there any great demand 
for construction labour, and of the 200 brick- 
layers required (but not available) more than 
25 per cent are needed for high priority jobs. 
Plumbers, pipefitters and electricians are also 
in demand, but the competency card required 
for building tradesmen limits the supply 
strictly to qualified applicants, of whom few 
are obtainable. 


T'ransportation—Little change is apparent 
in the manpower demands of the industry. 
Snow shovellers and maintenance gangs for 
the railways are the chief requirement at this 
time. In Montreal, vacancies for 242 drivers 
and automobile repair mechanics are reported. 


Ontario Region 


Agriculture —It is expected that the heavy 
snowfalls will prove most beneficial to the 
soil, and already in a few instances farmers 
have made inquiries as to the prospect of 
procuring helpers for spring. Stratford, Ottawa 
and Brockville offices report current orders for 
dairy farm workers. 


Logging—Deep snow has hindered woods 
operations in almost every part of the prov- 
ince, practically putting an end to log cut- 
ting and making the sleigh haul of primary 
importance for the time being. 

Logging operators in general have expressed 
satisfaction with the season’s supply of bush 
labour, but in some districts a shortage still 
prevails. Ottawa Valley companies continue 
to call unavailingly for bushmen, Kirkland 
Lake requires an additional 250 cutters as well 
as teams and teamsters, and in the Timmins 
area, although conditions have improved 
somewhat, the lack of labour is causing con- 
cern. However, Sault Ste. Marie reports a , 
satisfactory movement of men to the bush, 
with transfers-in from Kitchener, Montreal 
and Regina to limits in the district, and 
Quebec farmers are still arriving in the Kapus- 
kasing neighbourhood. Teamsters and tractor 
operators are now in much greater demand 
than cutters. 

Mining—No improvement is noted in the 
labour situation of the under-manned mines 
of the region, nor is any amelioration looked 
for in the near future. The Kirkland Lake 
office reports that 200 experienced miners and 
200 beginners are needed for the gold opera- 
tions in that area, and emphasizes the strict- 
ness of the physical test to be passed. 

Manufacturing—New war contracts have 
entailed an increase in production during the 
past month, and there has been a correspond- 
ing rise in the number of workers required, 
with the need of skilled labour predominant. 
Iron works, textile and rubber plants rank 
foremost in their pressing demand for addi- 
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tional labour. The province’s manufacturing 
centres, New ‘Toronto, London, Brantford, 
Hamilton, St. Catharines, Windsor, Kingston 
and Peterborough have shared alike in this 
rising demand, which comprises highly qualli- 
fied labour of all types, both male and female. 


Orders for heavy labour for the foundries 
and agricultural implement factories, while not 
as extensive as heretofore, remain substantial. 
The abrasive plants of Niagara Falls, with new 
contracts on hand, have put additional fur- 
naces into operation and are calling for 
labourers to man them. Oshawa, too, is find- 
ing it dificult to meet heavy labour orders 
locally, while foundries in the Welland area 
are obtaining the necessary men from the east 
and west on clearance orders. 


The increase in the number of female appli- 
cants for manufacturing Jobs since the begin- 
ning of the year has been of substantial 
assistance in meeting the demand of Ontario 
establishments busy on the government’s shell 
program. ‘Textile plants and kindred indus- 
tries have likewise benefited to some extent by 
this increase, but throughout Ontario these fac- 
tories remain shortstaffed, and the supply of 
women workers falls far short of the persis- 
tent demand. 


Lay-offs during the past month have been 
of a minor character, and renewal of war con- 
tracts has made several anticipated staff reduc- 
tions unnecessary. Other local munitions 
works have absorbed the staff recently released 
from one shell plant in Galt. In Windsor, the 
majority of factories closed for Christmas 
stocktaking have re-opened, the 500 employees 
involved in a recent strike at the Kelsey Wheel 
Company’s plant have returned to work, and 
men affected by the shutdown of Border Cities 
Industries, Limited, have been taken on 
strength by other Windsor establishments. 


Construction—Severe weather has halted 
practically all outdoor building work, and 
orders on file in local offices are mostly for 
plumbers, carpenters and labourers. The 
Hamilton office, in reporting a continuing 
demand, comments on the fact that, whereas 
60 carpenters were drawing unemployment in- 
surance benefits at this time last year, there 
are now no claims. In Toronto, good husky 
labourers are badly needed for work at the 
Sunnybrook Hospital. 


Transportatoon—Men for snow shovelling 
and railway track maintenance are the only 
pressing needs. Prevailing weather conditions 
have also increased the demand for coal 
delivery men,.but the low wages and heavy 
nature of the work have made these orders 
hard to fill. 
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Prairie Region 


Agriculture —There is little activity at this 
season, and a small number of farmers are 
still making applications for temporary per- 
mits to enter other essential industries. ‘The 
few agricultural vacancies reported are for 
choremen, but there are no applicants for 
employment of this sort. 


Logging—On the whole, the labour supply 
is greater than that available during the cor- 
responding period last year, but active and 
heavy labour demands are still reported by 
numerous local offices serving woods opera- 
tions. Offices in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
have been specially instructed to concentrate 
their efforts on filling orders for areas where 
severe shortages of logging labour persist, and 
the results of this campaign are proving 
encouraging. 

The Port .Arthur office reports a pressing 
demand for teamsters, loaders and skidders for 
the logging camps of the area, and. contractors 
in the Kenora district are similarly short- 
staffed, but in the Fort Frances section the 
past fortnight has seen a marked reduction in 
the earlier order for another 250 bushworkers. 
Orders being received im the Winnipeg office 
are still very heavy. in the vicinity of The 
Pas, referrals are said to be light: and transfers- 
in slow: another 100 woodsmen could be util- 
ized, but operators engaging farmers on 60-day 
exemption without permit seem to be keeping 
their camps fairly well filled. 

Farther west, the Edmonton office’ records a 
greater need of logging labour, with 230 men 
placed during the past week and approximately 
another 880. required. 


Coal Mining—aAll collieries, with the excep- 
tion of those in the Estevan area, are operating 
on a full production schedule, but the lack of 
certificated miners remains a handicap, especi- 
ally in the vicinity of Red Deer, Edson and 
Drumheller. 

The bituminous fields in the Blairmore area 
are working to full capacity, completing con- 
tracts for 1945. An effort is being made to locate 
miners from the domestic coal fields, where the 
season will soon be at an end, to replace the 
farm labourers leaving the industry at the 
close of March. 


Base Metal Mining—No improvement is 
evident in the labour situation, and few men 
are available to fill the vacancies existing in 
all northern operations. Prospecting is active, 
however, and a fair amount of diamond drilling 
is under way. 

Manufacturing—There is little change ap- 
parent throughout the region. Aircraft and 
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shell plants at Fort William are inactive, and — 


the Port Arthur shipyards are calling only for 
a few skilled craftsmen, the lack of whom is 
holding up the employment of many unskilled 
workmen. Winnipeg’s aircraft factories are in- 
active, also, and lay-offs in that industry are 
becoming general, as well as an occasional staff 
reduction in foundries and machine shops. The 
local office reports a gradual increase in male 
applicants from the Armed Forces and aircraft 
plants, and some of these applications have 
been forwarded to the eastern rubber factories 
for consideration. Women in considerable num- 
bers are needed for general factory work in 
Winnipeg, and textile manufacturers andi fur- 
riers can always employ extra staff. 


Farther west, one large Regina industry has ° 


been successful in obtaining the additional 100 
men, veterans for the most part, required to 
institute a third full shift in its plant. The 
region’s packing plants are well supplied, al- 
though, as always, a few fully qualified and 
experienced knifemen could be placed. 


Construction—Adverse weather conditions 
and the usual seasonal decline in activity have 
created a surplus of general outside building 
labour, but a shortage of some experienced 
tradesmen needed for the military hospital 
program persists. 


Transportatton—Labour demands throughout 
the region are confined for the most part to 
railway maintenance gangs and to experienced 
machinists for the Canadian Pacific’s shops at 
Winnipeg. 

Pacific Region 


Agriculture—A few orders for dairy workers 
are coming in, and there is a small demand 
for pruners for fruit farms in the interior of 
' the province. Otherwise there is little activity. 

Logging—The labour situation is better than 
for several years past. Some operations in the 
higher area around Nelson have closed down 
for about six weeks on account of heavy snow, 
but on Vancouver Island all the big camps are 
operating, with a better supply of bushmen 
than usual. The general demand for fallers and 
buckers is fairly heavy, owing to an increased 
production program for 1945. 


Sawmilling—British Columbia sawmills have 
benefited by the general increase in labour 
supply, and, for the most part, are reported to 
be reasonably well staffed. According to*the 
Vancouver office, no mills in the district have 
been forced to close down on account of log 
shortage, and some of the larger operations 
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which have placed orders for helpers would 
start extra shifts if key men such as sawyers 
and graders were procurable. In adj oining New 
Westminster, orders have been reduced to a 
few heavy labourers and a number of skilled 
workers, procurable locally. Orders will in- 
crease, however, as the larger mills of the 
district swing back into full production after 
the holiday shutdown. 


Coal Mining—The labour situation in the 
collieries is fairly satisfactory, but there is a 
continuing over-all demand for about 150 
qualified miners. 

Base Metal Mining—A continuing shortage 
of miners and muckers hinders the efficient 
operation of the mines. The outstanding man- 
power demand at this time is a progressive 
order for miners for the Kimberley workings, 
which calls for some 375 men during the first 
three months of this year. Housing accom- 
modation is being arranged. | 


Manufacturing—The demand for shipbuildin 
labour ranks foremost, with Victoria shipyards 
continuing to make heavy calls on the man- 
power force. Skilled, semi-skilled andi unskilled 
workers are alike essential and there has been 
a fair response to orders placed in clearance. 
A number of the women released from the 
Victoria yards a while ago are being recalled 
and a gradual uptrend in female employment 
is indicated, making it possible to return a 
number of those drawing unemployment in- 
surance benefits to essential industry. 

Vancouver foundries and machine shops con- 
tinue to call for first class machinists and 
moulders, of whom few are available. A re- 
vival of aircraft activity is noted, but orders 
are readily filled with applicants of a fairly 
high standard, nor is there any difficulty in 
finding the women workers required. Else- 
where in the province there is little activity, 

Constructton—In all save the Victoria and 


Kelowna areas, a shortage of building material 


has slowed down private building. In these 
two districts, a building boom is keeping all 
available carpenters and labourers busy through 
an ordinarily slack period, and the fairly gen- 
eral demand for finishing artisans is heavier 
than elsewhere. 


Transportation—The outstanding develop- 
ment of the month was a complete tie-up of 
the B.C. Electric Company’s facilities in Van- 
couver, New Westminster and Victoria. The 
effect of the strike on war and other essential 
industries was amazingly light, and service is 
now completely restored to normal. 
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Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Plikements: 
December, 1944 


aR volume of business transacted by the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
during the four weeks December 1 to Decem- 
ber 28, 1944, showed losses in the average 
daily placements of 28-6 per cent and 6:2 
per cent respectively when compared with the 
previous period November 3 to November 30, 
and with the four weeks December 3 to 
December 30, 1943. Fishing, hunting and 
trapping remained practically unchanged but 
all other industrial divisions showed losses from 
November, the most pronounced being in 


an upward trend, while that of placements 
remained about the same, the ratio of vacancies 
to each 100 applications being 95-4 during the 
four-week period ending December 28, 1944, 
in contrast with 89-4 in the preceding four 
weeks and 102-2 during the four weeks ending 
December 30, 1943. The ratio of placements 
to each 100 applications during the period 
under review was 68:1 compared with 68-2 


-for the previous four weeks and 78-4 during 


the four-week period in December a year ago. 
The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by the employers to the offices through- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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manufacturing. Heavy declines were noted in 
forestry and logging, trade, services and con- 
struction, the decreases in other groups being 
slight. In comparison with the four weeks 
ending December 30, 1948, moderate gains 
were shown in public utilities, services, and 
forestry and logging, but all other industrial 
groups recorded losses, the largest being in 
manufacturing and trade. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1942, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Offices throughout Canada. It 
will be seen from the graph that the curve of 
vacancies in relation to applications showed 
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out Canada during the four weeks December 1 
to December 28, 1944, was 6,506 compared with 
8,547 during the preceding four weeks and 
6,462 during the four weeks ending December 
30, 1943. The average number of applications 
for employment received daily by the offices 
during the four weeks ending December 28, 
was 6,823, in comparison with 9,554 during the 
previous four weeks ending November 30, and 
6,323 during the corresponding period a year 
ago. The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices from December 1 to 
December 28, was 4,649 of which 4,489 were 
in regular employment and 160 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 6,518 during the previ- 
ous four weeks. Placements during the four 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS DEC. 1sr. 
TO DEC, 28rH., 1944 








Vacancies Applicants 
OLE ELA Se Eales SEN a AAS PEON RN OY 
Regis- 

_ Office Reported} Unfilled tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 
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Vacancies Applicants 
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during end of during to end of 


period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 
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156,930 


during end of 
period period 
268 101 
51 58 
2,448 2,810 
350 230 
861 960 
17,059 12,289 
1,945 1,085 
250 183 
116 88 
110 102 
968 1, 443 
525 418 

1, 924 779 
274 506 
6,921 4,376 
284 309 
88 668 

99 57 

85 We 

55 29 

45 281 

6, 265 2,955 
3,538 3,302 
73 99 
366 266 
119 134 
478 673 
1,294 1,004 
766 586 
89 45 
100 63 
253 432 
7,450 3,989 
75 7. 
158 106 
1,910 790 
63 289 
4,186 1,935 
409 360 
273 193 
192 102 
184 207 
13,665 7,504 
164 73 
154 190 
164 68 
96 52 
298 199 
20 75 
306 122 
210 72 
184 58 
245 382 
743 333 
304 152 
122 23" 
167 59 
482 264 
306 145 
59 94 
213 154 
7,535 3,980 
348 158 
1,409 762 
136 119 
149,643 | 124,921 
101,770 88, 744 
47,873 36,177 


113,117 
43,813 


Applicants 
Referred Placed Unplaced 
to end of 
vacancies} Regular | Casual period 
366 238 26 110 
76 OY | Ash alee ors 12 
1,466 1,749 41 318 
151 LA COU Neve creer ee 9 
1,114 998 29 506 
16, 8386 11,048 199 4,651 
1,884 1,277 12 349 
292 PRY. AM | Lh Es ek 31 
153 LOUF pete ase 48 
168 gla UA ra ae 78 
609 BOM uitsite otetateteices 61 
345 SOL ier chores 45 
2,632 1,592 104 1,017 
300 250 1 53 
7,426 4,051 982 3,607 
297 ideas ©, geen Aer 196 
152 a IRS een, Mt 94 
114 80 26 24 
86 EE FANG Rome ere re 51 
72 OR || Neatepspaeenae ny 39 
53 BORE ae Ws Se td 47 
6, 652 3,401 956 3, 156 
4,826 2,403 328 2,434 
98 (COS | tee ere ine 42 
461 256 13 241 
113 Ora Scie, cg 63 
502 336 13 426 
1,912 741 246 547 
1,047 513 52 697 
107 OI meee 61 
61 BOM 2, Re eer 22 
525 271 4 335 
7,443 5,510 304 3,139 
75 Ds. Ge ae 14 
69 106. cee 25 
2,349 1,412 215 1,121 
166 Sin ollisterss aioe 45 
3,971 By ililyy 73 1,542 
152 74D Sa Peesetaoke come 35 
332 211 16 179 
216 BO Geta ever tees 122 
113 LAD Aes seereete 56 
13,629 10,986 747 8,167 
148 SL is ay awebereefevers 115 
80 LS trhilnisatvone gots 42 
159 SUE Seay Pa able 20 
76 see iain Gieaenetenerate ete 31 
155 OVALS SA 9 eae ae 29 
47 OMY Bet cree ones 13 
220 Pa: Bb Os Se ee 53 
191 174 1 60 
235 eae eee 145 
162 ROGER See etacr 210 
777 640 28 893 
205 164 54 195 
134 TAQ eesti 51 
123 DSA “Mesa te Ae ee 52 
418 452 4 43 
335 Pelee olan ee Renee 103 
51 54 9 20 
163 SVS Pe aot cee 103 
8,079 5, 767 570 5,039 
328 301 27 119 
1,391 1,184 54 797 
152 iS Ayer Es ee bene 34 
136,964 | 103,237 3,679 60,609 
93,996 71,807 1,353 42,534 
42,968 31, 430 2,326 18,075 
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weeks December 3 to December 30, 1948, 
averaged 4,957 daily, consisting of 4,802 in 
regular and 155 in casual employment. 

During the four weeks ending December 28, 
1944, the offices referred 136,964 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 106,916 place- 
ments; of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 103,237 of which 71,807 were 
of males and 31,430 of females, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 3,679. The num- 
ber of vacancies reported by employers was 
101,770 for males and 47,873 for females, a 
total of 149,643, while applications for work 
numbered 156,930, of which 113,117 were from 
males and 43,813 from females. Reports for 
the four-week period November 3 to Novem- 
ber 30, 1944, showed 205,131 vacancies notified, 
229,290 applications made and 156,488 place- 
ments effected, while during the four weeks 
December 3 to December 30, 1943, there were 
recorded 148,618 vacancies, 145,425 applications 
for work and 114,019 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 


During the year 1944, the offices throughout 
Canada reported 2,728,771 vacancies, 2,485,283 
applications and 1,739,917 placements in regu- 
lar and casual employment, a reduction in 
placements of 10-4 per cent compared with the 
year 1948. 

The following table gives the placements 


effected by the offices, each year, from Janu- 
ary 1934, to date:— 


PLACEMENTS 
Year SSS 
Regular Casual Totals 
1 Oe at Naat aie Aa Net Be 223, 564 182,527 406,091 
LOSD ee ase ea oes 226, 345 127,457 353, 802 
OSGeo ae caters ns sts 217, 931 113,519 331,450 
193 Teeter cs tener kis 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
LOSSEae Use teers eines 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
LOSG rE Res re eae 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
TOAQ Hr eee fee eee 320, 090 155,016 475, 106 
DOA Tete ne ae sie 2 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
1ST De taba y cases Mi ati le 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
eis Ra ME el arts 1, 890, 408 53,618 1,944, 026 
OA A ere fel SEM Eta 1,693, 119 46,798 1,739,917 
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Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


Orders listed at Employment and Selective 
Service Offices in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island during the four weeks ending 
December 28, 1944, called: for a daily average 
of 241 workers, in contrast with 289 in the 
preceding period and 270. during the four weeks 
December 3 to December 30, 1948. Place- 
ments, likewise, were fewer under both com- 
parisons, the daily average being 179, as com- 
pared with 219 in the previous period and 206 
during the four weeks ending December 30 a 
year ago. When comparing placements by 
industrial groups with the period terminating 
December 30 last year, the most significant 
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changes were moderate losses in trade and 
construction and a gain in forestry and logging. 
Placements by industries included: manufac- 
turing 1,324; services 814; trade 673; public 
utilities operation 513; construction 346; 
forestry and logging 308, and mining 117. 
There were 2,868 men and 1,174 women placed 
in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in New Brunswick during the period 
under review, averaged 349 daily compared 
with 251 in the previous four weeks and 190 
during the period ending December 30 last 
year. There was a daily average of 149 place- 
ments ‘compared with 211 in the four weeks 
terminating November 30, and 141 during the 
period ending December 30 a year ago. Place- 
ments by industrial groups showed small varia- 
tion from the four weeks December 3 to 
December 30,.1943, the largest changes being 
moderate gains in services and construction. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
forestry and logging 744; manufacturing 678; 
services 620; trade 565; public utilities opera- 
tion 372 and construction 337. Regular place- 
ments numbered 2,540 of men and 844 of 
women. 


Quebec 


There was a decrease in the average number 
of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in the Province of Quebec during the 
four weeks ending December 28, 1944, there 
being 2,044 in comparison with 2,691 in the 
preceding period and 2,095 during the four 
weeks terminating December 30, 1948. Place- 
ments decreased under both comparisons, the 
daily average being 1,412 during the period 
under review, in contrast with 2,016 in the 
previous four weeks and 1,519 during Decem- 
ber last year. A fairly large reduction in 
manufacturing together with losses much 
smaller in volume in construction and trade, 
was responsible for the decline in placements 
from the four weeks ending December 30, 
1943. Improvement of moderate proportions 
was noted in services and public utilities 
operation, while the changes in all other groups 
were small. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected were: manu- 
facturing 10,855; forestry and logging 9,462; 
services 4,433; trade 2,655; public utilities 
operation 2,299; construction 2,081 and mining 
402. Placements in regular employment num- 
bered 23,671 of men and 8,660 of women. 


Ontario 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment Offices in Ontario during the period 
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December 1 to December 28, numbered 2,500 
daily compared with 3,468 in the previous 
four weeks and 2,436 during the period ending 
December 30 last year. The average number 
of placements registered daily was 1,808 during 
the four weeks under review, in comparison 
with 2,551 in the preceding period and 1,855 
during the four weeks terminating December 
30, 1948. The loss in placements from the 
period December last year, was chiefly attri- 
butable to declines in trade and manufacturing 
supplemented by smaller decreases in agri- 
culture and mining. These losses, however, 
were offset in part by moderate gains in 
forestry and logging, services and public utili- 
ties operation. Placements by industries in- 
cluded: manufacturing 18,111; services 6,982; 
trade 5,790; forestry and logging 3,874; public 
utilities operation 3,175; construction 2,241 
and mining 774. Regular placements num- 
bered 27,634 of men and 12,896 of women. 


Manitoba 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in Manitoba during the four weeks 
terminating December 28, 1944, was 301, as 
compared with 406 in the preceding period 
and 327 during the four weeks ending Decem- 
ber 30, 1943. Placements showed a lower 
average during the period under review, being 
219 daily in contrast with 335 in the previous 
four weeks and 293 during December last 
year. With the exception of a small gain in 
construction and a nominal increase in fishing 
and hunting, all industrial groups recorded 
decreases in placements from the four weeks 
ending December 30, 1943, the greatest reduc- 
tions being in trade and manufacturing, 
followed by smaller losses in public utilities 
operation and services. Other declines were 
of minor importance only. Placements by 
industrial divisions numbered: services 1,381; 
trade 1,303; manufacturing 1,302; public utili- 
ties operation 47; construction 229, and fores- 
try and logging 169. There were 2,272 men 
and 1,779 women placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


Saskatchewan 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during the period under review, 
called for an average of 154 workers daily in 
contrast with’ 217 in the previous four weeks 
and 159 during the period ending December 
30 a year ago. There was a daily average of 
119 placements compared with 191 in the 
period terminating November 30, and 129 
during the four weeks ending December 30, 


1943. When comparing placements by indus- 
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trial divisions with the period December last 
year, none of the changes was large, the most 
important being moderate declines in manu- 
facturing, forestry and logging, and a gain in 
public utilities operation. Industries in which 
employment was found for more than 100 
workers included: services 883; trade 577; 
manufacturing 445; public utilities. operation 
305; forestry and logging 260; and construc- 
tion 101. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 1,598 of men and 805 of women. 


- Alberta 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at Offices in Alberta during 
the four weeks ending December 28, 1944, 
showed a daily average of 324 workers, com- 
pared with 420 in the preceding period and 
321 during the four weeks terminating Decem- 
ber 30, 1943. The average number of place- 
ments effected daily was 253 during the period 
under review, in contrast with 341 in the 
previous four weeks and 292 during the period 
ending December 30 last year. Reduced place- 
ments in construction, manufacturing, trade 
and services accounted for the decrease in 
placements from the four weeks terminating 
December 30, a year ago. A moderate increase 
in public utilities operation and a slight gain 
in finance and insurance were the only 
advances registered. Placements by indus- 
trial groups included: services 1,564; trade 
1,050; manufacturing 910; public utilities oper- 
ation 684; forestry and logging 554; construc- 
tion 502 and mining 390. Regular placements 
numbered 3,544 of men and 1,966 of women. 


British Columbia 


During the period ending December 28, 1944, 
the daily average of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in British Columbia was 
594, in contrast with 805 in the previous four 
weeks and 663 during December last year. 
Placements recorded a daily average of 510 
during the four weeks under review, in com- 
parison with 655 in the preceding period and 
522 during the four weeks terminating Decem- 
ber 30, 1943. The only declines of importance 
by industrial divisions from the period ending 
December 30 a year ago were in manufactur- 
ing and trade, the highest being in the first- 
named group. These losses were partly offset 
by moderate improvement in public utilities 
operation and services. Industrial groups in 
which the majority of placements were effected 
were: manufacturing 3,181; services 2,887; 
trade 2,015; public utilities operation 1,295; 
forestry and logging 1,014; construction 880 
and mining 266. There were 7,680 men and 
3,306 women placed in regular employment. 
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Quarterly Report of Employment and Selective Service Offices, 
September 29 to December 28, 1944 


MPLOYMENT conditions, as indicated 
by the work of Employment and 
Selective Service Offices of Canada during the 
quarter September 29 to December 28, 1944, 
was somewhat less in volume than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1948, there being a 
decline of 4:8 per cent in vacancies offered 
and under one per cent in placements effected. 
A very heavy reduction in vacancies in manu- 


changes in other groups, a gain in public 
utilities operation and a decline in logging 
were the most significant. Placements in 
forestry and logging were considerably higher 
than in the same quarter a year ago, but this 
gain was almost entirely offset by a substantial 
decrease in manufacturing. All provinces, 
except New Brunswick, Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan reported fewer vacancies notified, 


the most noteworthy reduction being in 
Ontario. Placements were more numerous 
in New Brunswick and the province of Quebec 


facturing was almost entirely responsible for 
the total decrease reported, although a fairly 
large loss occurred in construction. Of the 
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than during the corresponding quarter of 1943, 
the most important gain being in the latter 
province. 

The accompanying table gives the vacancies 
and placements of the Employment and 
Selective Service Offices by industrial groups 
in the various provinces during the period 
September 29 to December 28, 1944. 

From the chart appearing elsewhere in this 
issue, which accompanies the article on the 
work of the Employment and Selective Service 
Offices during December, 1944, it will be noted 
that the curve of vacancies in relation to 
applications was downward throughout the 
first two months, but during December showed 
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a moderate upward trend, while that of place- 
ments recorded a downward course during the 
thirteen weeks. (See p. 214.) 

During the period September 29 to Decem- 
ber 28, 1944, there was a ratio of 97-0 vacan- 
cies and 68-9 placements for each 100 appli- 
cations for employment, as compared with 109 
vacancies and 74-8 placements during the same 
quarter of 1943. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
8,238, of applications registered 8,436, and of 
placements effected 5,832, in contrast with a 
daily average of 8,625 vacancies, 7,908 appli- 
cations and 5,877 placements in regular and 
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casual employment during the fourth quarter 
of 1943. 

During the thirteen weeks, September 29 to 
December 28, the offices reported that they 
had referred 600,828 persons to positions and 
had effected a total of 443,214 placements, 
of which 431,787 were in regular and 11,427 in 
casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment, 284,169 were of males ‘and 
147,618 of females, while casual work was 
found for 3,614 males and 7,813 females. A 
comparison with the corresponding period in 
1943 showed that 446,659 placements were 
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then effected, of which 435,229 were in regular 
and 11,430 in casual work. Applications for 
employment during the period under review 
were received from 426,718 males and 214,439 
females, a total of 641,157 in contrast with 
the registration of 601,040 persons during the 
same quarter of 1943. Employers notified the 
offices of 626,124 positions, of which 415,201 
were for men and 210,923 for women, as 
compared with 655,508 opportunities for 
employment offered during the last quarter of 


- 1948. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of the Quarter 
Ending December 31, 1944 


NEMPLOYMENT in the following report 
has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are without 
work on account of sickness, a strike or a 
lockout, or who are engaged in work outside 
their own trades are not considered as unem- 
ployed. As returns from unions making reports 
vary from quarter to quarter, with consequent 
variations in the membership, upon which the 
percentage of unemployment is based, it should 
be understood that such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reporting. 
For the close of the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, returns were received from 2,332 local 
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labour organizations showing a total member- 
ship of 409,338 persons of whom 2,473, or 0°6 
per cent, were without work. In comparison, 
2,377 locals reported at the end of September, 
1944, a membership of 416,664, of which 1,262 
or 0:3 per cent were unemployed; at the end 
of December, 1943, the unemployed were 0°8 
per cent of the total reported membership. 
The percentage of unemployment at the date 
under review is the lowest reached for any © 
December since the inception of the record in 
1915. The increase in the percentagé of unem- 
ployment at December, although slight, con- 
forms with the seasonal experience in previous 
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years and occurred chiefly among the unions in 
the building and construction trades and in 
the manufacturing and transportation indus- 
tries. It may be noted that the unemployment 
indicated at the present time, and for several 
of the preceding monthly or quarterly periods, 
has been due principally to temporary lay-offs. 

The percentages of unemployment in each 
province is shown in Table I. In comparison 
with the previous quarter employment condi- 
tions improved in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, while Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia experienced 
minor recessions. The percentage of trade 


union members unemployed in Saskatchewan - 


remained unchanged. In comparison with 
December of the previous year, much better 
conditions prevailed in Nova Scotia. In Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, Ontario, and New 
Brunswick employment levels were very little 
higher while in Quebec and British Columbia 
they were slightly lower. 


A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. At the 
end of December, the percentages ranged from 
no unemployment reported in Saint John and 
Halifax to 1-2 in Edmonton. The percentage 
for Winnipeg was 0-9, for Vancouver 0-6, for 
Montreal 0-5, for Toronto 0:2 and for Regina 
0-1. In comparison with the conditions at the 
end of the previous quarter, a slight employ- 
men recession was recorded in Edmonton, 
Winnipeg, Montreal and Vancouver while in 
the other cities employment remained on a 
high level. As compared with December, 1943, 
employment remained on a very high level in 
each city for which tabulations were made. In 
Halifax conditions improved from 1'-8 per cent 
unemployment among trade union members at 
December 31, 1943, to no unemployment at 
December, 1944, while in Edmonton the per- 
centage of unemployed increased from 0:8 
to 1-2. 

For the manufacturing industries returns 
were received from 847 unions having a com- 
bined membership of 213,361 persons of whom 
810, or a percentage of 0-4 were listed as 
unemployed. In comparison, 0-1 per cent of 
220,441 members were unemployed at the end 
of the previous quarter and 0-6 per cent of 
the number of members reported at the end of 
December, 1943. Among union members in the 
printing and publishing, the vegetable prod- 
ucts, and the textile and clothing manufactur- 
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ing industries the employment situation was 
more favourable than at the end of September, 
while among the pulp and paper mill workers, 
electric power production employees, workers 
in the ferrous and the non-ferrous metal groups 
and in the miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
tries there were somewhat less favourable 
conditions. Of the members reported in the 
aluminum industry 331 or a percentage of 7-5 
were reported unemployed at the end of 
December. Also, 80, or 1-7 per cent, of the 
members of unions of moulders were reported 
unemployed. Employment in the other metal 
groups was at a high level. As compared to 
December, 1943, there was less unemployment 
among trade union members in the printing 
and publishing trades, the manufacture of vege- 
table and animal products, textiles and cloth- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE 11.-—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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ing, and iron and its products, while there 
were small increases in unemployment. among 
pulp and paper mill workers, electric power 
production employees and woodworkers. Some- 
what larger increases were evident in the non- 
ferrous metal and in the miscellaneous manu- 
factures groups. Employment continued at a 
high level among workers engaged in the 
manufacture of rubber, clay, glass, stone, 
mineral and chemical products. 

There were 56 unions of coal miners report- 
ing 18,391 members, all of whom were em- 
ployed at the end of December, 1944, as com- 
pared with 0-2 per cent reported unemployed 
at September, 1944, and 0-1 at December, 
1943. Practically no unemployment was 
recorded among the 8,087 members of unions 
engaged in metal mining. None were unem- 
ployed at September while 0-6 per cent were 
reported unemployed at December, 1943. Four 
point nine per cent of the 2,781 union mem- 
bers engaged in non-metallic mining were re- 
ported as without work, an increase from the 
3°5 per cent at September and 1:6 at Decem- 
ber 31, 1943. 

Reports were received from 206 local unions 
in the building and construction trades which 
indicated that 807, or 2-8 per cent of the total 
reported membership of 29,086 persons were 
unemployed at the end of December. In com- 
parison, 0-7 per cent were reported unemployed 
at September and! 3-1 at December, 1943. As 
compared to the preceding quarter, there were 
more unemployed members among steam 
shovel operators and dredgemen, bricklayers, 
masons, and plasterers, carpenters and: joiners, 
and painters, decorators, and paperhangers, 
while there were fewer unemployed electrical 
workers, granite and stone cutters and hod 
carriers and miscellaneous building workers. 
Unemployment among bridge and structural 
iron workers, plumbers and steam fitters, and 
lathers remained at low levels of less than one 
per cent. As compared: to the similar period 
in the previous year, conditions were more 
favourable for the employment of shovel oper- 
ators and dredgemen, bridge and structural iron 
workers, bricklayers, masons, and plasterers, 
and granite and stone cutters, a little less 
favourable for painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, while for the other building and. con- 
struction trades there was very little or no 
change with employment remaining on a fairly 
high level. 

Reports were received from 877 local unions 
in the transportation industries. The total 
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membership covered in these reports was 88,406 
persons of whom 434, or a percentage of 0°5, 
were without work on the reporting date. In 
comparison, 0-3 per cent were reported unem- 
ployed in September and 0°7 in December, 
1943. A decrease of about 0-5 per cent in un- 
employment was recorded among unions of 
navigation workers, from 3:2 in December, 
1943 and 3-1 in September, 1944 to 2-7 at the 
end of the quarter under review. Unemploy- 
ment remained at less than one-tenth of 0-1 
per cent for street and electric railway em- 
ployees, teamsters and chauffeurs in all three 
periods mentioned. There was a very’ slight 
employment recession in the steam ,rail- 
way division since the last quarter although 
conditions were more favourable than at 
December 1, 1943. 


Forty-eight union members, or 0:5 per cent 
of the total membership of 8,890 were reported 
as out of work among the 49 local unions in 
the communications groups. At September, 
1944, 1-9 per cent were unemployed and 1:1 
per cent at December, 1948. The 0-4 per cent 
unemployment for December, 1943, and 1944, in 
services represents little change from the level 
reported at the previous quarter. The 28,927 
members in this group at the end of 1944 were 
reported by 104 locals. While all retail and 
wholesale employees were reported employed 
at September, 1944, and at December, 1943, 
there were 35 unemployed members, or 1-3 
per cent of the total of 2,632 members which 
were reported by 15 locals at the end of 
December, 1944. 


There were 100, or 4:4 per cent of the 2,250 
fishermen reported unemployed as compared 
with the 11-1 per cent reported at the previous 
quarter and the 18-2 for the end of the previous 
year. In this quarter, as in the previous 
quarter and in December, 1943, all of the lum- 
ber workers and loggers which were reported 
at the end of 1944, a total of 6,577, were 
employed. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the trend 
of unemployment from January, 1939, to date. 
Table I shows by provinces the average per- 
centage of union members who were unem- 
ployed each year from 1933 to 1943, inclusive. 
and also the percentage of those without work 
for December of each year since 1932, for each 
month of 1943 and for each quarter of 1944. 
Table II indicates the percentage of unem- 
ployment in the various groups of industries 
since 19382. 
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Unemployment in Canada, as Reported by Trade Unions 
for the Year 1944 


Ae eee unemployment in trade unions 
during 1944 was 0°5 per cent, according to 
reports received by the Department of Labour 
quarterly from local trade unions throughout 
the country showing the number of members 
in good standing (excluding members in the 
armed forces) and the number of these mem- 
bers unemployed at the end of the quarter. 
From the data obtained the percentage of 
unemployment among union members is 
calculated. 


The record was commenced on a quarterly 
basis at the end of 1915, but at the beginning 
of 1919 was placed on a monthly basis. The 
monthly calculation was discontinued in 
December, 1943, and since that time has been 
made only quarterly. 

The situation at the end of each quarter is 
summarized in the Lasour Gazetts, the previ- 
ous article being a review of the quarter 
ended December 31, 1944. A review for the 
year 1944 follows. 

The average number of locals or union 
branches which reported for each quarterly 
period of 1944 was 2,308 with an average 
combined membership of 424,713 persons, of 
whom 0:5 per cent were unemployed. This 
annual average of the unemployment per- 
centages is the lowest which has been recorded. 
It is noted that union membership tends to 
increase during periods of high employment 
and to decline in periods of high unemploy- 
ment. 


The highest percentage of unemployment 
during 1944 was recorded in March. At that 
time, 0-9 per cent were unemployed as com- 
pared to 0:8 per cent at the end of the 
previous quarter and 1:3 at March, 1943. The 
lowest was 0:3 per cent at June and Septem- 
ber. The seasonal increase to 0-6 at the end 
of September was less than the average for 
previous years. 


The quarterly reports on trade union unem- 
ployment in 1944 indicate that manufacturing 
employment continued to expand beyond the 
high levels of 1943 and 1942. The average 
trade union unemployment in this group of 
industries for the year 1944 was 0-2 per cent, 
as compared to a percentage of 0-4 for 1943, 
1-5 for 1942 and 12-0 for 1939. The percentage 
was 0°4 at the end of 1944, 0-3 at the end of 
‘March and 0:1 at June and September. In the 
iron and steel group, unemployment declined 
from 0-8 per cent at the end of 1943 to 0°3 
at March and 0:2 per cent at December, 1944. 
While the printing and publishing trades 
experienced moderately improved conditions, 


there was a slight recession for pulp.and paper 
mill workers in the latter part of 1944. Em- 
ployment in the non-ferrous metals group 
declined considerably, due to reduced produc- 
tion in the aluminum industry. Also, unem- 
ployment in miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries increased substantially at the end 
of the year. In 1944 employment among 
woodworkers was in a less favourable position 
than at the corresponding quarters of the 
previous year. Among union members in the 
animal products industry employment was 
slightly improved to a very. high level while 
for other manufacturing industries employment 
conditions continued favourable. 

The low level of unemployment among coal 
miners in 1943 was maintained in 1944, at a 
yearly average of 0-4. In comparison, the 
average annual percentage of unemployment 
for 1942 was 2:2 and for 1939 was 10:3. The 
percentages for 1944 ranged between 0-7 
and 0:3. 

In the building and construction trades the 
percentages of unemployment among union 
members ranged between a high of 6°5 in 
March and a low of 0:7 in September. The 
corresponding figures in the preceding year 
were 9-0 per cent in March and 1-0 in 
September. The average percentage of build- 
ing and construction trade union members 
unemployed in: the four quarters for which 
reports were received was 2:3 as compared 
with 3-7 per cent for the year 1943 and 31:4 
per cent for 1939. 

In 1944, although less than in 1943, employ- 
ment conditions for union members in the 
transportation industries improved as com- 
pared to the previous year; the average per- 


-centage of unemployment reported by trade 


union members in this group was 0-4 in 1944, 
0-7 in 1943 and 8-3 in 1939. In 1944, the per- 
centages ranged from a low of 0:3 in June and 
September to 0-5 in December, whereas in 
1943 the corresponding figures were 0:4 in 
July and 1-3 in January and February. 

Shght improvement was recorded for com- 
munication employees. The average per- 
centage of trade union unemployment in this 
industry was 1:3 in 1944, 1-5 in 1943, and 6-3 
in 19389. A substantial decrease in unemploy- 
ment was indicated at the end of December 
1944. 

In the service group, which includes civic, 
hotel, restaurant, theatre, and stage employees, 
barbers, stationary engineers, firemen and un- 
classified workers, the percentage of union 
members unemployed, on the average for the 
four quarters of 1944, was 0:3. In comparison, 
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the monthly average was 0-6 for 1943 and 4-7 
for 1939. : 

Employment in logging remained at a high 
level in 1944. As in the previous year, the 
average reported unemployment was 0:2. 
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Tables showing percentages of unemploy- 
ment among union members by industries and 
by provinces appear in the preceding section 
on Unemployment in Trade Unions at the. 
close of the quarter ending December 31, 1944. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During January, 1945 


S TRIKE activity in Canada during Janu- 
ary, 1945, showed an increase as com- 
pared with the previous month. As compared 
with January, 1944, the number of strikes 
recorded showed a decrease of seven but the 
workers involved and the time loss in man- 
working days were both higher. ' Preliminary 
figures show 16 strikes in progress during Janu- 
ary, 1945, with 5,435 workers involved and 
a time loss of 32,142 man-working days, as 
compared with 11 strikes in December, 1944, 
involving 2,273 workers, with a time loss of 
11,484 days. The figures for January, 1944, 
show 26 strikes, with 8,140 workers involved 
and a time loss of 23,408 days. 
During the month under review a strike of 
street railway employees at Vancouver, Vic- 
toria and New Westminster, B.C., was respon- 


sible for more than 76 per cent of the total 
time loss. 

One strike, involving 26 workers, was car- 
ried over from December, 1944, and 15 com- 
menced during January, 1945. Of these 16 
strikes, one resulted in favour of the workers, 
five in favour of the employers, three were 
compromise settlements and six were in- 
definite in result, work being resumed pend- 
ing final settlement. At the end of the month 
an alleged lockout of coal miners at Robb, 
Alta., was recorded as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY AND DECEMBER, 1944, JANUARY, 1945 
8ee—=—=—a0OOOoo—OoOoOoaonaou0mm 


Number of strikes Number of workers 


and lockouts involved 
——————————— oo oo |] Time. loss 


Date Com- Com- in man- 
mencing In mencing In working 
during existence during existence days 
mont month 
*January, 1945........ a ee eee 15 16 5,409 5,485 32, 142 
*Decem ber 1 Ose? Pye Bho ¢ 9 11 2iles 2,270 11,484 
MISRUAEY STOLE, (EOI 4 hy ar ot, 22 26 4,839 8,140 23, 408 


a I a ee ee 


* Preliminary. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is seldom encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s 
duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten 
days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and 
the figures are given in the annual review. The records include ail strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of 
omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for: 
a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1945* 
——— i }).1.00— 


Number involved |Time loss 


—— 





Industry, occupation —_—_—_—_—_—__—_—__| in man- Particularst 
and locality Establish-| Workers | working 
ments days : ; 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January, 1945 


MINING— : 
Coal miners, 1 720 676 |Commenced December 5, 1944; for adjust- 


Robb, Alta. ment of contract rates on development 
work; unterminated. 


eee ee eee eee eee eae STATE iiaEe 7 SSE Gl ee 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January, 1945 


MINING— : ; 
Coal miners, 1 1212 3,000 |Commenced January 3; protesting reduction 
Sydney Mines, N.S. in number of chain runners on one section of 


long wall; terminated January 5; return of 
workers pending further negotiations; in- 
definite. 


Coal miners, 140 |Commenced January 9; for employment of 
Sydney Mines, N.S. pushers for mine cars; terminated January 
12; return of workers pending further nego- 

tiations; indefinite. 


— 
ow 
ou 


Coal miners, 1 | (a) 32 32 |Commenced January 12; for employment of 
New Waterford, N.S. extra workers on longwall; terminated 
January 12; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
Coal miners, 1 90 90 |Commenced January 18; protesting failure of 
Midlandvale, Alta. machinemen to clear slack from cuts; 
terminated January 18; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 407 814 |Commenced January 18; for installation of 
Nordegg, Alta. man-riding trips and erection of new wash- 
house; terminated January 19; negotia- 
tions; compromise, man-trips to be install- 
ed and washhouse to be considered after 
the war. 
Coal miners, 1 97 97 |Commenced January 23; misunderstanding 
Foothills, Alta. re shortage of rationed foods in cowkhouse; 
terminated January 23; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, Etc.— (b) 
Canning factory workers, 1 244 732 |Commenced January 23; for settlement of 
New Toronto, Ont. various grievances (dismissals and transfer 
of workers, payment for time lost following 
mishap, etc.); terminated January 25; 
conciliation, federal, and reference to IDIf 
Board; indefinite. 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 1 103 225 |Commenced January 5; for increased wages, 
Kitchener, Ont. : piece rates, following revision of time 
standards; terminated January 8; negot- 
iations and return of workers pending 
reference to RWLBI}; indefinite. 
(e) 
Tire factory workers, 1 ots 2940 |Commenced January 12; for increased wages, 
New Toronto, Ont. piece rates, following changeover from 
hourly rates in effect during test period 
on new work; terminated January 13; con- 
ciliation, federal, and return of workers 
pending two-weeks’ trial; indefinite. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products- 
Wood products factory 1 148 700 |Commenced January 2; against dismissal of 
workers, foreman for cause; terminated January 8; 
Owen Sound, Ont. conciliation, provincial; in favour of em- 


ployer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1945*—Concluded 
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Number involved |Time loss 

Industry, occupation ———_—_——_———— in man- Particularst 

and locality Establish-| Workers | working 
ments days 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January, 1945—Conc. 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 


Metal Products— (c) 
Metal factory workers, 1 121 60 |Commenced January 8; for observance of 
London, Ont. seniority in lay-off of two workers; ter- 
minated January 8; conciliation, provin- 
cial; compromise, one worker reinstated 
at another job. 
Freight car factory (d) 
workers, 1 166 475 |Commenced January 25; for employment of 
Trenton, N.S. more workers on steel erection gang; ter- 
minated January 27; conciliation, federal; 
in favour of employer. 
Machinists, 1 22 11 |Commenced January 30; against dismissal 
Woodstock, Ont. } of two workers for infraction of company 
rules; terminated January 30; conciliation, 
provincial, and return of workers pending 
reference to arbitration; indefinite. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines— . 
Street railway employees, 3 2,454 24,500 |Commenced January 9; against decision of 
Vancouver, Victoria and NWLB {denying appeal for greater increase 
New Westminster, . in wages and cancelling increase approved 
by RWLB; terminated January 19; con- 
as ciliation, federal, and return of workers 
pending further reference to RWLB; com- 
promise. 
Other Local and Highway 
Transport— : 
Bus drivers, 1 63 350 {Commenced January 6; for increased wages 
Victoria (Vancouver and a new agreement; terminated January 
Island), B.C. 12; conciliation, provincial, and reference 


to RWLB; in favour of workers. 
pe te ee eg 8 ee) Seale 
* Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incomplete; 


subject to revision for the annual review. 

t In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

t{RWLB—Regional War Labour Board. {NWLB—National War Labour Board 

tI DI—Industrial Disputes Investigation. f 

(a) 57 indirectly affected. (b) 300 indirectly affected; (c) 124 indirectly affected; (d) 463. indirectly 
affected; (e) 1,171 indirectly affected. 


Prices 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, January, 1945 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as Reported 
| by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 

of-living index registered an increase of 
0-1 to 118°6 between December 1, 1944 and 
January 2, 1945, marking a wartime gain of 
17:7 per ‘cent. Three sub-groups were higher 
while two were lower. Fuel and light moved 
up 1-0 points to 109-1, reflecting the return of 
electricity rates to a normal level following 
rebates to customers in the previous year. A 
gain of 0-2 to 121-8 for the clothing index 
was due to scattered increases among men’s 
wear, women’s wear and piece goods, while 
higher hospital rates were mainly responsible 
for an advance of 0-3 to 109-2 in the mis- 
cellaneous items index. Easier quotations 
for eggs outweighed seasonal advances for 
vegetables and fruits to reduce the food index 
0-1 to 130°2 between December 1 and Janu- 
ary 2, while home furnishings and services 
declined a like amount to 118°3. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by in- 
dependent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices were not warranted although chain 
store prices are used in the calculation of the 
index. 


The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are shown 
while figures for other cities represent single- 
house rentals. In all cases figures represent 
rents being paid, not the rent asked for vacant 
dwellings. The basis of these figures is the 
record of rents for every tenth tenant-occupied 
dwelling collected in the 1941 census of hous- 
ing. The movement of rents since that time 
has been determined from reports submitted 
by real estate agents. The 1941 census averages 
have been adjusted in accordance with the 
change indicated by these reports, and the 
printed figures show a $4 spread centred around 
each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
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expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $448; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4-3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings, 
etc., with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour Gazertse for July, 1943, page 1057. 
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The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, PC. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazerre under the title Activities 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Explanatory Note re Wholesale Prices 


Since it has been found necessary to advance 
the date of publication of the Lasour Gazerts, 
and the information on wholesale prices can- 
not be prepared in time to meet the new date, 
the figures for the month of January which 
would ordinarily have appeared in table V in 
this issue will appear instead in the March 
issue. 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1944. 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939=100 


COST OF LIVING 1939 To DATE 
240, COST OF LIVING 1914 TO 1922 e++~ 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1939 TO DATE<—=——= 
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TABLE, L—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MONTH 
EE 2 a OY Oe TP A La ee er Oa US Tel RS eee Eee 
ee  — —————————————————————————————eeeeeeeee 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 








Adjusted : 
to base Retail 
_— 100-0 for SS dicierstn ey Aaiead Her Res 
August uel an : urnish- iscel- ndex 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only)t 
POU SARRR AMC. cia eee eek EE a nee alia 79-7 88°3 74-3 76-9 88-0 10 s3:5e — Ml oe cikcerrey: 
LGU A Whe. eh. Sa ture epee, ceases | Keren cp oes 80-0 91-9 72+1 75°4 88-9 LOSBa bean, seers 
1 (ORG pie ee ae UNE Naa eee oe RS Oe 81-6 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 AUC eee Ee Le AM lS ode eA 
1916) a ea eS ee eee 88-3 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 T4Ac5e my olllRapecieses 
eH fi ea ARRON OF gd ro CREA al Me ERAS df 104-5 133-3 75°8 83-8 130-3 Silesia! ee ee eee 
Lo Eo UAE a a Om AER eos pica eee ae 5 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 Olea aha) 4) ante a: 
ONO Meee cr irrhan Aietere miencierrste atl emnnreaee tiers 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 TCO EE ete TS LE a) 0 Sala 
ZO arte oh ys od dressing Al ere renee eee 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 LLG SAL PR ae eee 
TOD RN NAS CS SERS ticker. siete ee crs aac eae 132-5 143-9 109-1 127-6 123-4 LA 2D ein Tyla ete eke 
OO DeWitt aye RRL eee A ac, fice REAR ean 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 BARS a Cathie Vie Nai sate 
OD Gp Aiuto. terete) meee aware ese ereuentss eae 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139+1 LOGS fy Fo ices oer te 
N45 (eek 9 he es MOIR URNS WOR Sa ice = 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 LOSS. bo A Ne okt ee ete 
TOD See sae ays Sh aide ake ee aes | OT ue 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 NOSSO UMS TR Rs eee. 
EPA A LR A SUP eR SRR acral Prue ee 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 10S! Ope a a Ale ere Saceee 
PORE LBS ApAaN ap Noe SN Maite eae rama || Samet AE 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 OTS ie Ta on Hace see 
LOS OME ae ce lease ence nade sane eames 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
LOS Geer sored (5 ge-cleite olapnin as» Sil psotehe Meme 98-1 97-8 96°1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
TOS TERR Ss OLIN ais aces ee eke oe 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0: 
MOS SMe ais Seer TRe ee Wea Cave ee eee 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
1939 
PAUZUBEIL see ernie crete eens 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
Bepcemiberity anc wccmmsccsne. 109-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
OGbODER2E Tose inion sees 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
December diya seias cemee 103-9 130-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
ACAT dasiees oe tae ee ee 1 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
1940 
Januanyeaen oc eay eaten Cee 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
Arlee io ithteein sree eaten 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
NAILS ASAE tides che ate coisa ousiatae: 194-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
Octoheril ae. aon ee 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
BAS YiCOT WARS: saan te 2 Siar se 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
1941 
VADUG TV a cask erecerste acne eters 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
Aprile Gon ckaniopromeiean ies 107-7 108-6 TAO 10a Oe 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
Tuliy 2 hae tee ee ele 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110:5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
Octobertl arc cceeee ee eee 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
December] 2. iscseseo eos ae 114-9 115-8 123°8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
Y Garhi eect a cle meres ails 111-7 116-1 109°4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-2 114-9 
1942 
VENUSTY aoe cle alee. ie 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
Aprilgiey romtcaprcttacatcee wierors 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
JULY Seer cle ten seats en meal 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
October. fae eee eae 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
WVIGHT'S ures foetal eee eee 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
1943 
VaANuary;2soranoutee teem eee 116-2 Lied 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
Aprilul vs caasnai ce seen: 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
ASTRO RC aed aA Des A oo NPR 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
October. cen ekaiee ss cee 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
Gare ear coslat Caicos 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
1944 
January Soockises deere tee se 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125°3 
Pa oir ES Le ee rear ere Heer AGRON 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
TULViOs RNA aes ene es ete 118-1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
October eee ees een 117-72 118-6 130-8 112-0 |~ 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
November ls sais sant em si 118-0 118-9 131-6 112-0 108-1 121-6 118-4 108-9 ' 125-3 
December keer hse 117-6 118-5 130°3 112-0 108-1 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-7 
1945 
JANUSEY Dee. eee ee 117-7 118-6 130-2 112-0 | 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE III.—-DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939— 
JANUARY, 1945, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES 
FOR JANUARY, 1945 


rr 
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Price 
Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | June |Sept. | Dec.| Mar. | June | Sept. | Nov.} Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 
1939 | 1941 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 


— | OO  _  —_ | — | | | EEF —— 





Beet, sirloin stéalk. . ... 0.02450 rasa Ib. | 100-0] 120-7} 144-8) 145-5) 143-0] 143-0] 143-7] 154-1] 154-1] 153-8] 153-8] 42-9 
DSCs TOUNG BLEAK. ste a. scien gta chia Ib. | 100-0) 125-7} 157-0] 157-8] 154-4] 154-9] 154-9] 167-1] 166-7] 166-7] 166-7] 39-5 
DOGL TUN TODS ces joPitaa det ke op kt Ib. | 100-0} 125-5) 160-4} 170-9} 173-0] 173-9] 173-5] 172-6] 172-2] 172-2| 173-0] 39-8 
Beef, shoulder Ib. | 100-0) 132-7] 176-7] 181-1] 179-9} 180-5] 178-0) 161-6] 161-6] 161-0] 161-0] 25-6 
PCGl; BUC WING. < fae. Seo wits « gE 3 < ieee Ib. | 100-0) 136-7] 183-3] 183-3] 179-4] 181-0] 178-6] 169-0] 169-0] 168-3] 168-3] 21-2 
Meal forequarter :)...vk:ciavace cowry Ib. | 100-0) 189-3} 181-1] 181-1} 181-7] 176-3] 174-0) 173-4] 174-0] 174-0] 173-4] 29-3 
Lava byl egroasts. pion cela edsd: Ib. | 100-0) 109-9} 141-2] 146-1] 125-7] 141-9] 143-7] 152-5] 148-2] 147-2] 147-9] 42-0 
FOR; TPES 1OINS sh ns6 de de gs xia kielecee Ib. | 100-0) 125-3) 137-7] 189-2} 138-8} 138-5] 138-8] 138-8] 140-8] 141-2] 141-5] 36-8 
Pork, irésh shoulder. 45054. ..008 sacok: Ib. | 100-0) 127-0) 145-9] 146-9] 147-4] 147-4] 146-4] 146-4] 143-9] 142-9] 142-9] 28-0 
Bacon, side, med. sliced.............. Ib. | 100-0) 1382-3] 139-1] 140-3) 140-3) 140-6] 140-0] 140-0] 140-6} 140-9] 140-9] 45-8 
LATE DUC. OW... Rien Se AEE st ook Ib. | 100-0) 151-3] 162-3} 162-3) 162-3] 159-6] 152-6] 150-9] 152-6] 154-4] 155-3] 17-7 
Shortening, vegetable................ Ib. | 100-0) 184-7) 187-5} 137-5] 137-5] 187-5] 187-5] 137-5] 136-8] 136-8] 136-8] 19-7 
Eggs, Grade A’ fresh... dv. ii 0. «sks doz. | 100-0} 156-4) 135-5] 171-7| 182-2] 187-2] 134-5] 152-3] 171-1] 158-6] 146-4} 44-5 

Abie SE Ae Ego hi. Sb ee ah phen EE A qt. | 100-0) 111-0) 95-4) 95-4] 95-4) 95-4) 95-4] 95-4) 95-4] 95-4] 95-4] 10-4 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. Ib. | 100-0} 140-5} 142-9} 141-8] 145-1] 146-2} 144-0} 144-3] 145-8] 145-8] 146-2] 39-9 
Cheese, Canadian, mild......./...5.. Ib. | 100-0} 174-6] 164-9} 166-3] 167-8] 164-9] 164-4] 163-5] 164-4] 164-4] 164-9] 34-3 
Dreads whiter Sc wet Pe, tv cn ce tated Ib. | 100-0} 106-5} 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3} 106-3] 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 6-7 
Flour, first grades; .€2.4 Ghee 08 ads Ib: | 100-0} 127-3) 127-3] 127-3) 127-3) 127-3} 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 4-2 
Rolledioats, bulky... ch: eset kan oee Ib. | 100-0) 112-0) 114-0} 114-0) 114-0} 114-0] 114-0) 114-0]. 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 5-7 
Cormflakesp $104. 34.268.) ey BE. pkq. | 100-0] 101-1] 101-1] 101-1} 101-1] 101-1) 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 9-2 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’8.........5-45-- tin. | 100-0} 129-9) 132-1] 181-1} 135-8] 137-7] 138-7] 138-7] 138-7] 137-7] 137-7] 14-6 
Pesspeanned, 229.03. 86 la igk'e.cieaie Obs tin. | 100-0) 117-5) 120-8} 121-7} 123-3] 124-2) 124-2) 123-3] 123-3) 122-5) 122-5} 14-7 
COI, CARDO) 2B. Ficiiob socio e va cae tin. | 100-0) 128-3] 132-7] 184-5} 184-5) 185-4] 134-5} 184-5] 133-6] 133-6} 133-6] 15-4 
Beans liye. 45. 0. Se BE nc dee es Ib. | 100-0} 129-4} 127-5) 129-4] 131-4] 131-4} 183-3} 133-3] 183-3] 133-3] 133-3] 6-8 
Onions...... PROD OC DO OO ICOUD DaaEboae.cd Ib. | 100-0} 108-2} 144-9] 153-1) 144-9] 153-1] 163-3} 134-7] 116-3] 112-2) 112-2) 5-5 
Petstocs 8.5.5 ce ini i sae cere 15 lb.| 100-0} 89-9} 160-4] 158-2) 136-6} 148-6] 140-5] 187-5] 123-2] 121-6] 126-8} 41-6 
PPUubess MOHD. 0. ek a iiibe girs dicate Ib. | 100-0} 115-8) 124-6] 125-4) 127-2) 123-7] 128-7] 123-7] 122-8} 122-8] 122-8] 14-0 
Raisms, seeciless; bulk.s.3/, s-o202 604. Ib. | 100-0] 104-0} 105-3} 111-3] 101-3) 105-3} 118-2] 115-9] 113-2} 104-0) 102-6] 15-5 
Oranges, medium size................ doz. | 100-0} 132-5} 144-7) 145-7) 141-0) 137-9] 141-0} 141-6] 141-6] 140-3] 142-7] 41-8 
Lemons, medium size: .....20).1.:0. doz. | 100-0} 111-3} 134-2} 146-2} 137-8) 137-2] 186-0) 144-6] 144-6] 145-5] 145-5) 47-3 
Jam, strawberry, 16 02.............. jar* | 100-0} 111-3) 115-1/f115-1) 113-8) 115-7} 114-5] 114-5) 114-5] 114-5] 114-5] 18-5 
PCO IR0S 120. OF)22. iheaaate .i kos ade atek tin. | 100-0} 101-5} 109-6)7109-6} 109-1} 107-1] 108-1|+108-1/f108-1] 105-1) 104-6} 20-8 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0Z............. jar. | 100-0) 118-3} 129-5} 130-3) 131-1] 181-8} 180-3] 130-3] 180-3} 129-6] 129-6] 17-6 
Com syrup, Shlso.c cia seu spate seat jar. | 100-0} 138-0] 154-7} 154-7) 153-7] 155-3] 155-0} 155-7] 155-7] 155-3} 155-3] 46-6 
Sugar eranulated.s.ifs0. gees ak oe. bes Ib. | 100-0} 132-3] 1382-3] 182-3] 132-3] 132-3] 182-3] 132-3] 132-3] 182-3] 1382-3] 8-6 
UEP SV EUOW bcs taj catne ego site ade Ib. | 100-0} 181-3} 183-3) 183-3] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 184-9] 134-9] 184-9] 184-9] 8-6 
COURS Both Roba dt dab abst eedaen Ib. | 100-0] 141-6} 130-8] 180-8} 181-1] 131-1] 131-1] 181-1] 131-4] 131-1] 131-1] 44-3 
aaenblack: & lbs, ha. $403.08 sak hs pkq. | 100-0} 145-2) 131-6] 131-6] 131-6} 131-6] 131-6} 181-6] 181-6] 181-6] 181-6] 38-7 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to January, 1945, prices. 
t Nominal price. 
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g |8 |e5 8 se sts |S cle SB cle cles| §/8 (0 (a8. 
s4|04| 83 SS 58/28/88) 23/88] §s/88| S| 25] 9.5] 25/45 
bs = oh hy O Qig & ta | gb 7 he by hy by he 
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| | | meee | enemas | meee | concent | meee | meena | essen | neem |e | ee | ne | ree | eee | eee | nee | eee 
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Tinreehacioeteecwen ® veceeee  [44-4/40-6/38-5/27-9]21-7]....].... 36-6]... ./45-1/19-1/20-2/47-21 9-0]41-8135-0] 7-3] 4-6 
pr ahiseer el BDSe Sah es 44-1/40-7|38-3]27-1]22-9|21-3]44-6|37-1]27-2/45-0/18-9/19-9/51-2/11-0/44-4135-9] 8-01 4-6 
3—New Glasgow........... 45-8|43-0)41-4/26-7/22-5]... ./46-4/40-1/31-5/47-1/18-9]19-9|49-2/10-0144:3/36-4| 7-31 4-9 
4—Sydney..........cceceee- 47-7|41-7/34-8]30-4/23-7|... ./44-5/40-6/31-3/47-3]18-9]20-0/50-4|12-0144-3/36-3| 7-3] 4-5 
6 Tirole arch eee: 44-4/40-4/36-0|28-2/18-1]....|45-0/37-3/30-3/45-4|18-9|20-4|50-6/10-0/43-6/35-0| 6-71 4-9 
ills Serle LB art 44-7|40-7/45-8]27-4|20-3]29-7/46-0|36-8]31-3/46-7/18-9]19-7/48-6|10-0143-3/35-0| 7-3] 4-8 
7—Moncton..........ss000 45-3/41-3/41-5/27-1/21-0}.... /45-1]37-3/29-5/47-7/18-1120-1/49-0/10-0/42-8/34-9| 8-0] 4-6 
8—Saint John...............|45-3/43-1/38-6/26-8/22-6]... .|44-5/40-4129-5/45-0/18-5/19-8151-2/11-0143-0134-7| 7-3] 4-2 
Pig omesktiut Bg. 40 -0|36-2/38-3/28-0/22-3]... ./43-0/28-4/29-4/49-0/19-6/20-9149-0/10-0/40-0133-3| 6-7! 4-3 
10—Hull......... ie pedeng uae 40-9/38-2/37-0]25-5/18-7|30-7/41-5/32-1/28-1/46-3/17-1/19-1/47-8|10-0/38-4|31-8| 5-3] 3-8 
11—Montreal.............. . .|42-6/39-5/43-9/24-8]20-0/25-6]40-2/33-4|26-2/46-1/18-0/19-3/47-5/10-5139-3134-1| 6-0/,3-8 
12—Quebec..........seeeeee. 40-6/36-8/35-2|23-1]18-8/29-0/37-6/31-5/26-5|42-0/18-2/19-5145-6|10-0/39-7134-4| 5-5! 3-6 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 36-1/34-7/34-0/24-3)/19-3/31-8]/34-1]28-3/25-3/47-8/18-0/19-5/43-7| 9-0139-5132-1| 5-3} 4-1 
14—St. Johns..............5. 43-2/40-6/39-5|26-7/17-2/32-7/43-5]... .|27-8/46-9118-3/19-7/46-6| 9-0/38-5132-4| 5-31 4-1 
15—Sherbrooke............. 43-7|/39-2/40-1/26-7/18-6|32-6/41-6/33-5/26-3/38-8118-7/19-7/47-1/10-0138-1135-0| 5-3] 4-2 
16—Sorel........ ve eseeeeeee(39°3|36-2/40-3/24-7/19-6)....|38-0/31-8125-5/46-5/18-2119-4145-5| 9-0/40-0132-2] 5-3! 4-0 
17—Thetford Mines...... “eerisargish<4) sees i7-ai 25-7/25-3/38-3/18-2|19-4/43-4| 8-0/39-2/31-7| 5-3] 4-0 
18—Three Rivers............|39-2/35-5|35-2/24-3/20-3]....].... 28-8]25-4/46-0/18-0/19-6/46-3/10-0/38-6|34-7| 6-0] 4-0 
Pigceslavile ent necin 41+1|38-2/39-8/25-8]21-2/28-2/41-7/36-8/28-8|45-6|17-2/19-2/42-2/10-0139-2131-3] 6-7| 4-2 
20—Brantford...........000. 43 -5/40-3/40-8]25-9/19-0/29-7|43-3/38-7|27-5/45-9/17-1/19-5/41-5110-0/39-3/36-0| 6-71 4-2 
21—Brockville........ ROSS 46-7|42-8/44-0/26-2)20-9)... .|44-5/36-2/29-7/44-8117-4|19-3/43-5/10-0/38-2131-5| 6-31 4-1 
22—Chatham................|43-4/40-0/40-7/25-8]19-9/31-3/41-7/38-0/32-5/46-3/17-3119-3140-0/10-0/38-5135-7| 5-31 4-1 
23—Cornwall........ we eeeee[43-5]40-0]39-8/25-9/17-6]... ./43-3/36-3/27-0/45-6/17-5|19-5143-4/10-0139-4/30-81 6-0] 4-1 
24—Fort William.......... .-|43-4]39-7/37-6/25-5/22-3]... .43-4136-7/29-9/45-6/17-4119-0150-5/11-0139-5133-2| 6-01 4-0 
25—Galt........ weeeeeeeeeee(43-0/40-6/40-0/25-0/23 -0/30-0/41-8/37-7/26-0/46-5117-5/19-2/42-1110-0139-2137-11 6-71 4-1 
26—Guelph......... seeeseees|42-6/40-3/38-8/26 -6/24-5/30-4/42-7/39-0128-4/46-3117-3119-2/40-4/10-0/39-8135-21 6-01 4-0 
27—Hamilton....... oeeeees(44-3/41-2/41-5/25-6/22-8]29-5/43-2/40-0/29-1147-0117-4/19-1/44-2/11-0140-3137-9| 6-0] 4-2 
28—Kingston.............08. 43 -3|38-6|38-6|25-7|18-6]... .|41-3/38-0/26-8/46-0/16-8|19-2/44-0110-0139-2/31-9| 6-01 4-3 
29—Kitchener............. --|42-9}40-3/40-4/25-2/22-9]30-4/43-6/38-4)27-3/45-9/17-7119-5]39-3|10-0/39-5]33-7) 6-3] 4-0 
30—London.......... +eeeeee+[43-3/40- 1/40-7/25-6/22-0/30-0/42- 1/38-2126-4145-0/18-2/19-3/44-4110-0139-2/33-11 6-0) 4-0 
31—Niagara Falls......... . .|43-0/39-5/41-2]25-2/19-6|29-5/43-0|38-8/27-3/44-1117-1/19-4/43-3/10-5/40-0133-4| 6-01 4-2 


32—North Bay..........00.. 
33—Oshawa.....cccccccccces 
34—Ottawa... eececce eeeecocce 





43-9/41-1/42-8/26-1)22-0/29-8/43-7/36-6|/28-5/48-6]17-7|19-1/45-4110-0139-0131-4 
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cta. | cts. cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. cts. |cts. |cts.| $ (a) | $ (a) $ 

15-0} 15-4] 15-8} 6-6] 6-6] 34-0} 14-1]17-3/45-3/64-3/39-4/21-6/36-8/50-7| 8-6) 8-1/54-1/38-0)...... 11-57| 24-00-28-00(c)| 1 
14-6] 14-4] 15-2) 7-2] 5-1) 44-9) 15-1]18-9]49-7/52-9|39-2/20-5/37-2/50-8] 8-5] 8-3/49-7/38-0]...... 12-29} 27-50-31-50 2 
15-0} 15-0} 15-3] 6-4] 5-1) 42-4) 14-5]/15-9/45-8/51-7/39-5]....139-0/50-7] 8-2) 8-2/51-7/38-0]...... 8-42} 16.00-20-00 3 
14-8] 14-9] 14-8] 6-8) 4-9] 44-6] 14-0/15-3/47-7|56-0/38-8)/20-3/36-5/50-5| 8-6} 8-4/49-6137-8]...... 6-75] 18-00-22-00(c)| 4 
15-0] 15-0} 15-2} 6-9] 5-5} 37-2) 14-3]15-5/49-1/50-4/39-3)....|37-6/51-9) 8-7] 8-6/50-2/38-0]...... 11-41] 26-50-30-50 5 
14-7} 15:1 15-2 6-7| 5-7| 37-8) 14-6)14-9144-3/58-4/39-41....138-9/50-7| 8-5) 8-3149-7/38-0]...... 12-09} 21-00-25-00(c)| 6 
14-8] 15-2} 14-9) 6-7] 5-2) 37-5) 13-3)14-5/44-1/53-9/41-0/21-0/37-4/50-3) 9-0] 8-8/51-9/38-0]...... 11-57] 26-00-30-00(c)| 7 
14-7| 14-8) 14-7} 6-8] 4-8] 40:5} 13-8/15-0/49-3/52-6/39-9)19-9135-31/50-6) 8-5] 8-3/47-71/38-0)...... 12-70} 20-50-24-50(c)| 8 
14-7} 14-9} 15-5) 6-6] 8-3] 36-5] 16-6]18-7/42-5|54-4/40-2)....140-1/47-9] 8-5) 8-2/52-3/39-9] 18-O0]......]..........-.006- 9 
13-9] 14-6} 15-0) 7-2) 6:8] 43-2] 18-9]17-7/38-3/44-4/37-0/20-7|36-2/47-0) 8-3) 8-0/45-4/38-9] 16-75|...... 15-50-19-50 10 
13-3] 14-0) 14-4) 6-6] 6-0) 41-6] 14-0)16-0/41-1/43-2/37-5/20-3/35-0/47-1| 8-0) 7-9/46-9139-6] 16-65]...... 23 -00-27-00(c)}11 
14-1) 14-3] 14-6) 6-7] 7-0) 36-3] 14-3/16-1/43-1/49-1/37-5/20-6/35-5/47-3] 8-1] 7-9/43-5/39-9) 16-32]...... 26 -00-30-00(c) |12 
13-5] 14-7] 15-4) 6-9) 7-4] 38-8] 14-1]17-3/40-1/46-4/39-7|....|386-4/44-0] 8-0] 7-8/42-3/40-6| 15-75]......, 16-00-20 -00(c) 113 
13-7| 14-7} 15-1] 6-7] 8-1] 38-7| 14-5)17-8/41-2/48-3/38-4!....|37°3/47-7) 8-0} 7-9|41-5/40-0 15-50 scx eesotos|\s a geebste alae atetare ie 14 
14-4] 15-6) 16-5) 6-2) 6-5) 31-4] 14-7/18-1/41-1/46-1/39-7|... .|389-3/49-8] 8-0} 8-0/39-0/39-5) 17-50)...... 20-00-24 -00(c) |15 
14-7| 14-5) 16-9] 7-41 8-4] 36-5) 14-9]17-7|46-6|54-3/40-0)....|37°3)/48-9) 7-9] 7-7/45-8/40-0] 16.25)......].......ccc eee es 16 
13-6] 14-5] 15-1] 6-0} 7-3] 29-5] 15-0/17-0/41-5/50-7/39-5]... .138-5150-1| 8-0) 7-5/48-3/39-3] 19-00]...... 14-00-18 -00(c)|17 
14-8] 14-6} 14-8] 6-4) 6-8} 32-9] 14-9/19-3/40-4/50-8)/40-8)18-3)37-7/48-9] 8-5] 8-0/47-2/40-6) 16-00)...... 20-00-24 -00(c)/18 
13-0} 14-1) 14-5} 6-3) 5-2] 41-6) 14-1]14-9/41-3/50-0/37-1/20-7/33-6/46-4| 8-5] 8-4/43-7/38-9} 16-00)......].............06- 19 
14-5] 14-5) 14-9} 6-5) 5-2] 41-3] 14-8]14-3/43-1/46-6/36-0/19-5/33-4/47-5| 8-4) 8-3/46-7139-4! 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 {20 
13-9} 14-0) 14-8) 6-4] 5-0} 43-6) 13-2/15-6/41-7 48-4 Baty leactare 35-1/49-0] 8-3] 8-1/43-3/38-4) 16-00]...... 20-00-24-00 |21 
14-4) 14-5] 14-6) 5-6) 4-3) 45-2)..... 114-3/34-5/42-2135-3/20-6]33- 1145-2! 8-7] 8-5/41-7/38-4] 16-00]...... 21-50-25-50 {22 
14-7| 14-9] 15-0] 6-8} 5-5) 45-9] 15-5/16-8/37-5/44-0}....).... 34-3/47-4| 8-2) 8-2144-4/38-6] 16-50]...... 23 - 00-27 -00(c) |23 
14-2) 14-4] 14-5] 6-7] 4-7] 46-6) 14-0|15-5)42-7/44-4137-9119-4/35-7/44-7| 8-6] 8-5/41-9/38-1) 16-80]...... 25-50-29 -50 24 
14-1] 14-5) 14-5) 6-4) 5-0} 37-7) 14-2/14-5/41-1/51-4/34-4/19-7/33-5/45-9| 8-5) 8+3/44-5/39-4] 16-00]...... 22-00-26:00 {25 
14-1] 14-3] 14-7] 6-3) 4-8] 35-8! 14-3/14-0/41-5/46-4/36-3/20-0/32-6/44-9) 8-6] 8-5/43-5/38-5] 16-00)...... 22-50-26-50 {26 
13-9] 14-1] 14-3} 6-0] 5-4] 45-6] 14-0/14-3/44-7/45-5/35-4/19-6/33-3/45-9| 8-1] 8-1]42-4/39-3) 15-50]...... 26-00-30-00 {27 
13-5} 13-9] 14-5) 6-7) 5-2) 44-0) 14-4]14-5|39-7/46-7|/37-2/21-5/35-0/45-4| 8-1) 7-9]/43-2/38-8) 16-00)...... 29-00-33-50  |28 
14-4] 14-7) 14-8] 6-5} 5-2) 37-7] 14-3)14-1/39-3|48-3|36-6/20-3/32-9/45-3) 8-6) 8-5|/39-8/39-4) 16-00)...... 26-00-30-50 {29 
14-1 14-8 15:0} 6-4] 4-9] 41-5] 13-8/14-3)/39-3144-9/36-3/20-0/32-91/45-0) 8-6] 8-4/43-9/39-2) 16-50}...... 26-50-30-50 {30 
13-2] 13-7) 14-6} 6-7) 4:3) 47-1)..... 13-4/41-0)45-4/36-3/19-0/34-4/44-0) 8-5) 8-7/44-4/39-6) 14-63]...... 25-00-29-00 |31 
14-5] 14-4] 14-7] 6-3] 4-9) 45-6] 14-0/15-0/41-3/49-1/38-7)....|35-7/46-3] 9-0) 8-9/49-7/39-4| 17-25)...... 23-00-27-00 {32 
13-7| 14-1] 14-4] 7-1] 4-4! 39-0) 13-5]13-6/41-1/46-3/35-0]....|34-5/44-7| 8-6] 8-4/46-8/39-4) 16-00]...... 23.00-27-00 {33 


14-3] 14-6) 14-7} 6-8] 5-8! 43-9] 18-6)15-7|40-8/47-1/37-1]....135-6/49-4) 8-3) 8-1/43-9/39-0} 16-75I...... 31-00-3500 [34 
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cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| ets.| cts.| cts.| cts | cts. cts 
35—Owen Sound............. 42-0/39-4/39-3}24-9/23-0/30-0/45-3/37-3]26-6/45-4117-1/19-4139-9110-0/40-0 
36—Peterborough............ 44-7/41-4/41-9/25-9/21-6/31-7/43-6/39-0/29-3/46-6/17-8]19-1/42-7/10-0139-3134-3 


37—Port Arthur............. 


39—St. Thomas............. 43-9/40-4/41-7/25-2/23-0/30-1/44-4/39-3)/29- 1146+ 1/17-3/19-5/43-5110-0/39-6133-7 
40-—Sarniane ate ce. ae 42-6/39-8}41-2/26-0/21-4/32-2/42-1/38-0/29-7/45-9/18-2/19-5/45-0110-0/40 2/33°8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 43-3}40:1/38-4/26-9/21-9 41-1/37-1/29-2/44-6/17-9]19-1/47-3]11-0139-8132-0 
42—Stratiord sj.) eos ocd. 41-2)/39-2/39-7/25-8|22-7 42-0/37-5/28-0/45-7/17-8]19-9/39-2/10-0139-5133+7 
43—Sudbury v.50. 6s cedees 43 -9/40-3/40-4/25- 5/23 -0/28-3/39-2137-6/29-4143-6117-9119 4146-4/11-0/39-6/33-2 
44—Timmina................ 44-4/40-9/41-9/26-3)/21-6/29-7/43-3/38-9/28-7/44-6/18-7|19-5148-3112-0139 8}34-3 
45—TVoronto:. otc ack nce 43-9/40-3/41-6/25-6/22-7/30- 9/43 -2/38-6/25-2149-4/17-6/19-1145-4111-0140 1/37-7 
£6—Welland........ Sieldroteteuiess 41-5/37-9/41-0/26-0/22-1/30-7 38-1/27-5/43-5/17-3|19-4142-9111-0/40-2135-7 
Bi WINOSON 65), Vie ce sake ok: 43-1/40-1)41-4/25-0/23-4/31-0/43-1/88-5/28-8/45-6/17-5/19-2/44-3111-0139 3/85°5 
48—Woodstock.............. 42-7/39-5|39-5/25-0/19-2 42-0/37-5/26-0/44-7|17-2]18-9]40-3|/10-0/39-4/32-0 
ra Kies gas BRR Reeretes 42-8/38-2]/40-2/25-2/20-0 41-0/36-8/25-0/46-6]/16-7/21-2/43-3]/10-0138-0134-0 
50—Winnipeg................ 42-0)/37-6|34-5/24-5)21-7/27-3/39-6|36-7/29-2/47-5/17-0]19-5/43-5| 9-0/37-4134-6 
Sp yo eae say ietetts cevere es 42-5/88-5|/38-2/23-8]18-4 40-0/34-7/26-6/46-1/15-4/20-7/38-5111-0137-4134-5 
52—Prince Albert............ 36 + 2/33 - 2/33 -0/22-8)17-4 36-0/36-0/26-7/35-7/16-4/19-7/41-0/10-0/38-6133-9 
BS --ROGINR. 5h. p akira sated as 39-9/36-9/35- 6/23 -6/21-2}24-7/36-2/34-3/24-3/43-3]16-0/21-7/40-6| 10-0137 3/385-1 
54—Saskatoon............... 42-0/37-4/35-8/24-5/19-5/27-3/39-8/34-7/26-8/45-5/16-1/19-9143-1/10 0/37°3/34-5 
Alberta— ' 
Saag Eg a eeeae ees Atta 44-1/39-3/39-1/25-1/23-0)27-2/40-2/35-7/29-5/48-2/16-0119-9/41-3110-0138-0136-3 


58—Lethbridge.............. 
British Columbia— 


59—Nanaimo.......5..0.000. 46-7|42-3/44-0/27-2/26-0 45-3}41-3/30-6/50-4/18-5/20-8/40-9]12-0/43-2/36-0 
60—New Westminster....... 45-4/40-1/41-9/25-8)24-1/29-7/41-8/40-1127-6/47-8]17-7|19-9|40-6|10-0/41-0134-5 
61—Prince Rupert........... 46 -0/42-5/43-7/25-3/24-0)29-0/43-7/41-5129-5/48-9]19-0/20-9146-9]15-0/41-7/38-0 
Ce TTA Ee) a ottdlvielctg ness 44-0/40-0/43-3/25-6/24-4/29-2/44-4/40-2/29-4/45-9/17-4/22-6/44-8]13-0/39-9134-4 





(a) Inclusive of all sales taxes 
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per lb. 


Bread, plain 
Flour, first 
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, bulk, 


per lb. 
8 oz. package 


Rolled oats 
Corn flakes, 
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COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1945 (Concluded) 
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14-0] 14-5] 15-0] 6-3] 4-7] 39-5} 13-8/14-4/43-3148-7/37-0]....|34-7/43-6] 8-6] 8-5/48-4/38-9] 16-50]...... 16-00-20-00  |35 
13-5] 14-1] 14-4] 6-1] 4-8] 37-9] 13-5|14-1/40-3/47-4137-0|20-6]33-6/46-6) 8-5] 8-5/44-3/39-0] 16-75]...... 24-00-2800  |36 
14-1] 14-7] 14-3} 6-2] 4-7] 46-8] 13-3/16-7/43-4150-1/38-2/20-7/36-5/43-9| 8-5] 8-4/41-9/38-1] 16-65]...... 23-00-27-00 [37 
13-9] 14-5] 14-9] 7-0} 5-3] 47-2] 15-0/14-7/41-2/46-8/34-3/18-5/32-9/46-6] 8-5] 8-2/44-0/39-0] 15-75]...... 27-00-31-00 |38 
14-2] 14-8] 14-7] 6-2] 5-8] 41-6 13-8 /44-7/48-8/42:0 35-0|....|33-9]46-5] 8-7] 8-6/45-1/39-5] 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 39 
14-5] 14-7] 15-1] 6-9] 4-9] 44-8]..... 14-4/41-9]47-0/35-7/20-0/34-4/46-2] 8-8] 8-7/44-0/39-4] 16-50]...... 23-00-27:50 {40 
14-8] 14-7] 14-8] 6-5] 5-2] 45-6] 13-2/15-6/38-7/50-6/36-8|20-0|35-4/45-0] 8-5} 8-5/41-6|39-0] 17-00]......].. 23-00-2700 {41 
14-6| 14-3] 15-1] 6-1] 4-9] 41-5] 13-4{13-8/41-0/45-4135-1]..../38-7/46-7] 8-8] 8-6 44.8|38-7| 16-00|...... 21-00-25-00 {42 
14-4] 14-6] 14-7] 6-1] 5-2] 40-7] 14-0|15-4138-9]47-3/38-5/20-0/35-2/48-4] 8-7] 8-5/45-0/38-5] 17-75]...... 28-00-32-00 [43 
15-0] 14-9] 14-9] 6-3] 5-4] 45-7] 13-7[15-3/43-3/49-1]..../20-0/35-2/49-2| 8-9] 8-8/39-3/38-8] 19-50]...... 24-50-28-00 [44 
13-5] 13-8] 14-2] 6-3] 4-3] 44-6] 14-2/14-3/42-8/45-2/35-7/19-5/32-4|45-6| 8-2] 8-0/44-5|38-7| 15-50)...... 32-50-36:50 {45 
14-0] 13-5] 14-5] 9-1] 4-5] 46-6]..... 14-1/42-6/47-5/36-0/19-1/33-6]45-2] 8-3] 8-3/41-7/39-0| 15+50|......).....cce eee ene 46 
14-0| 15-0] 14-6} 6-1] 4-9] 46-9] 12-3]13-7/36-8/44-2/34-4|20-0133-1/45-9] 8-2! 8-0/40-6/38-5] 16-00]...... 25-00-29-00 {47 
14-5] 14-4] 14-4] 6-3] 5-1] 35-3] 14-5/14-7/41-3144-5136-3/19-7/34-0|/46-6] 8-6] 8-6/45-4/39-1| 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00  |48 
15-6| 14-8] 15-4] 7-2] 4-4] 35-9] 14-5/15-8/38-7|42-8/40-8/20-7/38-1/43-7] 9-1] 9-0/43-7|38-1]...... 8-37| 21-00-25-00 {49 
15-4| 15-6] 15-7| 7-1] 3-6] 43-5] 13-9]16-0/40-5|43-7/39-5|21-2/36-5/43-2| 9-0) 8-9|37-6|37-8]...... 12-95} 26-00-30-00  |50 
16-8] 15-4] 15-6] 6-7| 5-7] 45-8] 13-3|16-3|38-9]42-8]....|22-7|37-5|42-5] 9-3] 9-4/42-7/38-7]...... 10-30] 21-00-25-50 [51 
16-1] 16-7} 16-3] 7-5] 6-6] 35-6] 15-3/16-0|38-3/44-8/40-0/23-2/38-9|47-5| 9-9] 9-6|39-6/37-8]...... 10-50} 19-50-23-50 [52 
16-8] 15-4] 15-6] 6-6] 5-9] 38-4] 14-2116-3/37-7/40-4|39-9|22-1|/36-6/46-5| 9-2) 9-6|42-0/38-0]...... 11-50] 27-50-31-50 [53 
17-2] 15-9| 16-5! 7-3] 5-7| 35-7] 15-4]17-0/43-0/46-1/39-8|22-6|38-7/45-7| 9-7| 9-8/44-2)37-7]...... 10-10] 22-00-26-00 {54 
14-9] 14-7| 15-1] 7-4] 5-8] 41-6] 13-9/16-3/40-7/47-2/36-6/21-2/34-2/44-9] 9-0] 9-2/41-5]37-5]...... 8-25] 26-00-30-00  |55 
16-9| 16-6| 16-6! 7-7| 6-3| 45-2] 13-1/16-9/44-4/50-3/40-0/23-1|35-9/45-2| 9-5] 9-7/42-5|/38-0]......]...... 20-00-24-00  |56 
15-1] 14-9] 15-3] 7-3] 5-6] 37-6] 14-4/16-0/43-5/41-4|38-4)21-4/34-4/44-6| 9-2] 9-4/42-8/37-6]...... 5-40] 24.50-28.50 [57 
15-5] 13-9] 14-7] 7-1] 5-8} 34-4] 12-7/16-3/42-4|47-6]....|20-6/32-0/44-7| 9-3] 9-4/45-0/37-5]...... 4-90] 22-00-26-00  |58 
15-0] 15-1] 15-3] 8-1] 5-6] 51-9] 12-8/14-9142-5139-7]... .|20-3/31-3/43-7| 8-9] 8-8/40-9]/38-4]......]...... 17-00-21-00 [59 
14-9] 14-1] 14-9] 7-2] 4-8] 45-4] 12-1]15-2/38-0/38-9/35-2/20-6/34-1/43-3] 7-9] 7-8/36-4/38-2]...... 13-00] 20-50-24-50 {60 
16-2| 15-8] 16-4} 8-3] 5-9] 50-7] 13-3]15-4|48-0/45-6)/38-7/21-8/33-3/44-7| 8-8) 8-6/44-3139-2/...... 13-65] 20-00-24-00 61 
15-0] 15-1] 15-9] 8-4] 4-6] 48-9] 12-4/15-7|37-5/44-7/34-2/23-1/35-7/48-5! 9-0] 8-9139-2/37-7]...... 10-75] 23-00-27-00 62 
14-9] 14-5] 14-9] 7-3] 4-9] 49-2] 11-0/13-3]41-4140-0/36-4]20-3/30-6|42-9] 8-0] 8-0/39-0/37-6]...... 13-00} 23-50-27-50 63 
14-9] 15-0] 15-3] 7-5] 5-0] 50-3] 14-5/15-1/39-1/38-7/36-9/20-4/31-6/42-5| 8-9] 8-4/43-0/38-3)...... 13-25] 21-00-25-00 [64 





(b) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes indi- 
cated by these reports. 

(ec) Rents marked (c) are far apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment and flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling 1s more common than single houses. 
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TABLE V._INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA. CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 





(1926 = 100) 
earn nner eee eee 
No. of 
Commod- Commodities 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | Dec. |Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Nov.|Dec. 
ities 1926 | 1929 | 1933 }1939 |1940 |1941 /1942 |1943 |1944 |1944 
1943 
510 {All commodities.................. 64-0)127-4/155-9] 97-3) 97-9] 96-0] 69-0] 81-7] 84-2} 93-5] 97-0]102-5/102-4]102-5 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
113 I. Vegetable Products......... 58-1]127-9]167-0| 86-2) 95-0} 93-9] 60-4) 72-0) 70-8} 80-2] 86-0) 94-8] 94-6) 95-0 
74 II. Animals and Their Products| 70-9]127-1/145-1] 96-0/100-0/109-8] 63-7] 80-3] 83-5] 98-8/105-0/109-6/106-7/106-0 
61 III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products: co) tice ebonne 58+2/157-1/176-5}101-7} 96-2) 89-6] 71-7} 81-9] 84-4] 94-9] 91-9] 91-9] 91-7] 91-7 
50 IV. Wood, Le igi Products and : 
Papere.bias ci eas cea 63-9} 89-1/154-4/106-3} 99-0] 93-2) 64-4] 85-3] 91-3] 99-2/103-11115-9]118-1/118-1 
43 V. Hoh nd Its Products....... 68-9}156-9/168-4/104-6] 99-3) 93-4] 86-7/102-2)106-3/112-9}115-8]116-0)117-0]117-0 
17 VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products........... 98-4/141-91185-7| 97-3] 95-7] 96-5] 66-5) 75-3) 77-7| 77-6] 79-7] 79-7] 79-7| 79-7 
81 VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and i 
and Their Products...... 56-8] 82-3/112-2/107-0}103-1) 98-4] 85-8] 86-7) 90-8] 98-5] 99-5/102-3/101-8/102-7 
71 VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
Gucta:s eases aes 63-4}118-7/141-5|105-4} 99-3] 95-1) 80-8} 85-1] 90-8)104-1/101-1/100-1! 99-9]100-1 
Classified according to purpose— 
207 I. Consumers Goods.......... 62-0}102-7/186-1| 96-9] 97-3) 95-3} 73-3] 81-2] 85-2) 95-3] 96-5] 97-7] 97-1] 97-0 
114 Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCO LST eee ee 61-8}119-0}150-8} 90-2) 99-0)108-3} 67-4] 79-1] 81-8} 94-6/100-8]103-2}100-8]100-7 
93 Other Consumer Goods..... 62-2) 91-9/126-3}101-4!| 96-1] 90-0] 77-3] 82-6] 87-5] 95-8] 93-6] 94-1] 94-6] 94-6 
366 II. Producers Goods........... 67-7|133+3/164-8) 98-8} 97-8] 95-9] 64-3] 78-1] 79-1] 85-7} 90-0} 99-5] 99-7|100-1 
24 Producers’ Equipment...... 55-1) 81-9/108-6}104-1/110-4] 96-2] 87-2] 96-6/102-2]108-6}110-1]117-5/118-3/120-0 
342 Producers Materials........ 69-1/139-0]171-0} 98-2) 96-4} 95-9] 61-8] 76-0] 76-5] 83-2] 87-8] 97-5} 97-6] 97-9 
111 Building and Construction 
Materials. otc aes 67-0/100-7/144-0/108-7| 97-8] 97-9} 80-6] 94-2] 98-0/112-91117-2/126-7|127-4|127-6 
231 Manufacturers’ Materials. ..| 69-5/148-1/177-3] 95-8] 96-1] 95-5] 58-6] 72-9] 72-9].78-2| 82-8] 92-5) 92-6] 92-9 
Classified according to origin— 
I. Farm— 
154 Ay Wield Be i caer 59-2|134-7/176-4| 91-2] 95-2] 91-5] 60-3) 70-0] 69-6] 79-0} 82-7) 90-5] 90-1) 90-4 
88 Be vAnimal wine 70+1/129-0/146-0) 95-9) 99-8]106-7] 65-3] 82-3] 84-5] 96-8/100-9/102-2/100-6/100-4 
63 Farm (Canadian)..} 64-1/132-6/160-6| 88-0] 97-7|104-5| 53-6! 69-0] 67-1| 74:6] 87-11104-6/103-1]103-3 
16 TES Marine she eee ae ae 65-9/111-6]114-1] 91-7/103-7/107-0| 66-8] 80-3] 82-9]108-2/120-2/138-0/130-5/130-5 
58 TET Forest) sichinn.. oh ee foe oak o)-1} 89-7/151-3/106-8} 99-0} 93-1] 64-7] 85-0} 90-9} 98-8]102-6]115-21117-3]117-3 
194 PV. { Minerale. (0.4 0... Weel 67-9}115-2/134-6/106-4|100-2} 92-3] 82-2] 88-0] 92-2] 97-7] 98-8|100-2/100-31100-6 
213 «=|Allraw (or partly manufactured)..| 63-8/120-8/154-1] 94-7] 98-2] 98-9] 58-9| 74-4] 76-1] 85-6] 92-8/104-3/103-3/103-6 
297 ‘| All manufactured (fully or chiefly)| 64-8/127-7|156-5|100-4| 97-5] 93-2] 72-0] 81-2| 83-0] 92-2! 92-6| 93-8] 93-7] 93-7 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada During the Fourth 
Quarter of 1944 


De the fourth quarter of 1944 there 

were 262 fatal industrial accidents, in- 
cluding deaths from industrial diseases reported 
by workmen’s compensation boards, etc. This 
compares with 295 fatal accidents during the 
fourth quarter of 1948. Of the 262 fatalities 
during the period under review, 97 occurred in 
October, 88 in November and 77 in December. 
Fatal accidents during each year are recorded 
by quarterly periods in the issues of the LABour 
GazeTTtE for May, August and November of 
that year, and in February of the following 
year. 


The supplementary lists of accidents not re- 
ported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred 
contain 25 fatalities for the first three quarters 
of 1944 and one fatality for 1943. 

In this series of reports it is customary to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Information concerning accidents was re- 
ceived from the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, certain other official sources, 
as well as from the correspondents of the 
Lasour GAZETTE and newspaper reports. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatal- 
ities occurring during the fourth quarter of 
1944 were as follows: agriculture, 24; logging, 
29; fishing and trapping, 5; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 40; manufacturing, 
55; construction, 25; central electric stations, 
4; transportation and public utilities, 56; trade, 
11; service, 13. 

Of the mining accidents, 23 were in “metal- 
liferous mining,” eleven in “coal mining,” four 
in “non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying, 
n.e.s.” and two in “structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, two were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” two 
in “animal foods,” two in “leather, fur and 
products,” seven in “saw and planing mill 
products,” one in “wood products,” one in “pulp 
paper and paper products,” one in “printing 
and publishing,” 19 in “iron, steel and pro- 
ducts,” one in “non-ferrous metal products,” 
9 in “non-metallic mineral products,” four in 
“chemical and allied products,” four in “ship- 
building,” and two in “miscellaneous products.” 


In construction there were 17 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” and eight in “high- 
way and bridge”. 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 31 fatalities in “steam railways,” two in 
“street and electric railways,” eight in “water 
transportation,” four in “air transportation,” 
nine in “local and highway transportation,” 
and two in “storage.” 

In trade there was one fatality in “whole- 
sale,” and 10 in “retail”. 

Of the fatalities in service, nine were in 
“public administration,” and four in “personal, 
domestic and business.” 

There was no major disaster resulting in the 
loss of a large number of lives during the 
period under review. Accidents involving the 
loss of two or more lives were as follows: 


On November 16, near North Bend, B.C., a 
train was derailed when it struck a rockslide 
and an engineer, a fireman, a conductor and 
a trainman were killed. 

A riding rake carrying men to work plunged 
down a slope when the engine of the haulage 
rope failed and three coal miners lost their 
lives at Glace Bay, N.S., on December 18. 
Another two coal miners were killed when 
struck by a string of coal cars, on November 
2, at New Waterford, NS. 


A prospector and his helper were frozen to 
death on a trail while staking claims, near 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario, about December 19. 


When a train struck a truck, on December 
22, three gas plant employees were killed, at 
Sherbrooke, Que. 


Two test pilots employed by an airplane 
factory died in a crash while testing a plane, 
near Toronto, Ontario, on December 21. 

Two electricians in a nitrogen plant were 
electrocuted from a short circuit while work- 
ing in a sub-station, near Calgary, Alberta, on 
October 19. 

When a train struck their auto, at Bourget, 
Ontario, on December 4, three plasterers were 
killed. 

A welder and a plumber’s helper died from 
burns received while using a blow torch in 
welding a tank, at Montreal, on November 21. 

Two road workers lost their lives near 
Mannville, Alberta, on October 10, when 
crushed under an overturned power road 
grader. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA 


On October 28, two labourers engaged in 
trucking gravel, were killed when buried in a 
landslide in a gravel pit, near Sherbrooke, 
Quebec. 


Two dairy truck drivers were killed when a 
train struck their truck, at Joly, Quebec, on 
October 3. 

At Halifax, N.S., on November 4, three em- 
ployees lost their lives in a fire in a hostel. 

When overcome by sewer gas while clean- 
ing a septic tank, an engineer and a superin- 
tendent at an experimental farm laboratory 
died, at Richmond Hill, Ontario, on Novem- 
‘ber 9. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA 
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Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first three quarters of 1944 has 
been compiled which contains 25 fatalities, of 
which three were in logging, six in mining, 
non-ferous smelting and quarrying, five in 
manufacturing, three in construction, six in 
transportation and public utilities, and two in 
setvice. One of these accidents occurred in 
April, two in June, eight in July, four in 
August and 10 in September. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1943 has been made. This in- 
cludes one fatality which occurred in trans- 
portation and public utilities in July. 


DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1944, BY 


GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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Library of the Department of Labour 


Select List of References on Employment Management 


HIS is the second of a series of biblio- 
graphies on labour and related problems 
compiled by the Library for publication in 
the Lasour GazeTTE. It consists of a select 
list of references on employment manage- 
ment available in the Library of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Except for a few standard 
texts the list refers to material published 
since the war. The first list in this series 
appeared in last month’s issue (p. 115). 


Employment Management 
GENERAL 


Aircraft Industry Relations Committee. 
Information digest, Report of the Canadian 
aircraft industry’s first national conference of 
personnel directors, Seigniory club, June 7-9, 
1943. Toronto, Aircraft Industry Relations 
Committee, 1943. 78 p. 

ALBU, AUSTEN. Management in transition. 


London, Victor Gollancz, 1942. 24 p. (Fabian 
Society Research Series No. 68.) 
American Management Association. How to 


establish and maintain a personnel department. 
New York, American Management Association, 
1944. 114 p. (Research Report No. 4.) 
Incentive compensation in wartime. 
by George T. Trundle [and others]. New York, 
American Management Association, 1943. 31 p. 
(Production Series No. 146.) 

Increasing factory output through 
better use of employee skills, by W. C. Zinck 
[and others]. New York, American Manage- 
ment Association, 1941. 46 p. (Production 
Series No. 129.) 

Industrial relations problems in a 
defence economy, by Harold F. North [and 











others]. New York, American Managemexi 
Association, 1941. 43 p. (Personne! NSeries 
No. 48.) 





Maintaining office morale, by Henry 
EK. Niles and G. V. Anderson. New York, 
American Management Association, 1943. 43 p. 
(Office Management Series No. 100.) 

Signposts of industrial relations, by 
Harold F. North [and others]. New York, 
American Management Association, 1942. 36 p. 
(Personnel Series No. 54.) 

Supervision of women on production 
jobs, a study of management’s problems and 
practices in handling female personnel. New 
York, American Management Association, 1943. 
31 p. (Special Research Report No. 2.) 

Trends in_ office organization and 
personnel policies, by ‘Ordway Tead, [and 
others]. New York, American Management 
Association, 1942. 36 p. (Office Management 
Series No. 99.) | 
The war production drive and sugges- 
tion system techniques, by W. G. Marshall, [and 











. 





others.|. New York, American Management 
Association, 1942. 24 p. (Production Series 
No. 142.) t 





Wartime office personnel problems: 
selection, training, up-grading, compensation. 
turnover, by Robert N. McMurray, [and others]. 
New York, American Management Association, 
1942. 43 p. (Office Management Series No. 97.) 
Wartime problems of industrial rela- 
tions, by T. R. Jones, [and others]. New York, 
American Management Association, 1941. 28 p. 
(Personnel Series No. 51.) 

Wartime trends in employer-employee 
relations. Papers presented at the Winter 
Personnel Conference, Chicago, Feb. 10-12, 1943. 
New York, American Management Association, 
1943. 39 p. (Personnel Series No. 66.) 

- Worker morale and maximum pro- 
ductivity, by M. M. Olander [and others]. 
New York, American Management Association, 
1943. 40 p. (Personnel Series No. 67.) 

ASPLEY, JOHN CAMERON. ed. The handbook 
of industrial relations, ed. by John Cameron 
Aspley and Eugene Whitmore. Chicago, Dart- 
nell Corporation, 1943. 1055 p. : 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada. Per- 
sonnel and Public Relations Department. 
Working : together. Montreal, Bell Telephone 
Company, 1943. 28 p. 

British Standards Institution. Principles of 
production control, Office aid to the factory. 
. . . Undertaken with approval of the Minister 
of Production. London, British Standards 
Institution, 1943. 15 p. 

Burtt, HArotp E. Principles of employment 











psychology. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1942. 568 p. 
Canada. Department of Labour. Importance 


of personnel management in utilization of man- 
power. Address by A. MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour. The LAsour GAZETTE, 
Ottawa, February, 1944. p. 255-258. 

Outline of topics for condensed 
courses in personnel administration. Developed 
in co-operation with universities which submit 
approved courses for the promotion of sound 
personnel administration primarily but not 
exclusively in the war industries. Ottawa, 
Department of Labour, 1942. 38 p. 

Canada Packers Limited. Toronto Plant 
Relations Committee. The rights and privileges 
of Canada Packers Toronto employees. Toronto, 
Canada Packers Limited, 1941. 12 p. 

Cook, P. H. The psychology of management- 
worker relations. Melbourne, Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. 28 p. (Realities of 
Reconstruction No. 8.) 

CUNNINGHAM, K. §. 
of personnel, an address delivered by K. S. 
Cunningham to the Institute of Industrial 
Management. Melbourne, Institute of Indus- 
trial Management, 1942. 15 p. 

DAUGHERTY, CARROLL. Labor problems in 
American industry. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1941. 1008 p. 

Davis, H. McFARLAND, ed. Introduction to 
foremanship. London, MacDonald and Evans, 
1942. 200 p. 

FELDMAN, HERMAN. Stabilizing jobs and 
wages through better business management. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1940. 334 p. 








The scientific selection 
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FeneEton, K. G. Management and labour. 
perl Methuen and Company, Ltd., 1939. 
276 p. 

FLeppERvus, Mary L. Technology and liveli- 
hood, by Mary lL. Fledderus and Mary Van 
Kleeck. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1944. 2387 p. 

FouLeTT, MARY PARKER. Dynamic administra- 
tion, the collected papers of Mary Parker 
Follett, edited by Henry C. Metcalf and L. 
Urwick. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1940. 
320 p. 

GARDINER, GLENN. How to correct workers; 
a working guide for department heads, super- 
visors and foremen. New York, Elliott Service 
Company, 1943. 23 p. 

ow to create job satisfaction. New 
York, glk Service Company, 1943. 58 p. 














ow to get out more work. New 
York, Biliott Service Company, 1943. 35 p. 
How to handle grievances. New York, 
Elliott Service Company, 1943. 52 p. 
Qualities of a “good boss”. New York, 


Elliott Service Company, 1943. 24 p. 

GILSON, MARY BARNETT. What’s past is 
prologue—reflections on my industrial experi- 
ae New York, Harper and Brothers, 1940. 
30 

anste nt Welfare and Personnel Manage- 
ment V. 3, No. 2— February, 1921— London, 
Industrial Welfare Society, 1921— Monthly. 

Industrial Welfare Society. Outline of indus- 


trial welfare and personnel management. 
London, Industrial Welfare Society, 1944. 
16 p. 





Welfare in industry. London, Indus- 
trial Welfare Society, 1942. 32 p. 

Institute of Industrial Administration. 
Management in action. October, 1943, confer- 
ence. . . London, Institute of Industrial 
Administration, 1944. 135 p. 

JOHNSTONE, ELIZABETH HARVEY. Principles 
of employment supervision in war and peace. 
(International Labour Review, Montreal, Sep- 
tember, 1943. p. 277-307.) 

KLANG, FRANTISEK. Administration of labour, 
an essay on problems of social economy, by 
Frantisek Klang [and others]. London, George 
Allen and Unwin, 1942. 99 p. 

Labour Management, Volume XXII, No. 251 
— July, 1941— London, Institute of Labour 
Management, 1941— Monthly 

Labour Relations Institute. How to handle 
your labor problems during reconversion. <A 
special report for members of the Labor Rela- 
tions Institute. New York, Labour Relations 
Institute, 1944. 40 p. 

LEFFINGWELL, W. H. Textbook of office 
management, by W. H. Leffingwell and E. M. 
Robinson. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1943. 469 p. 

Lever Brothers. Now that you are joining 
us. Toronto, Lever Brothers, 1944. 30 p. 


Locke, H. W. Fundamentals of personnel 
management. London, Institute of. Labour 
Management, 1943. 18 p. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. Industrial 


relations code. Burbank, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, 1944. 95 p. 

MATHENY, MARSHALL. The role of personnel 
management policies in America’s economic 
future, by Marshall Matheny [and others]. 
New Wilmington, Pa., Economic and Business 
Foundation, 1944. 32 p. 

McGill University. McGill course in _ per- 
sonnel administration. May, 1943-November, 
1943. Montreal, McGill University, 19438. 
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McKinnon Industries, Limited. 
suggestion plan. St. ‘Catharines, 
Industries, Limited, 1942. 10 p. 


McMurry, Ropert N. Handling personality 
adjustment in industry. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1944. 297 p. 


METCALF, HENRY C. The new administrator 
as coordinator of production, sales, finance and 
personnel policies. New York, Bureau of 
Personnel Policies, 1939. 13 p. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The 
employee counselor in industry. A report pre- 
pared for Metropolitan group policy holders. 
New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1944. 24 p. 

Employee rating methods. New York, 
Te ae Life Insurance Company, 1939. 


7p. 
The exit interview. New York, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1943. 

22. Ds 


Employee 
McKinnon 











Personnel policies governing absence 
for military service. New York, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1941. 11 p 
Stimulating and maintaining employee 
morale. New York, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, 1943. 53 p. 

Michigan University. Bureau of Industrial 





Relations. Management, labor and_ techno- 
logical change, by John W. Riegel. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan press, 1942. 187 p. 


(Report No. 3.) 








Personnel management in war 
industries. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan 
Press, 1943-1944. 2 v. 

MosHerR, WILLIAM E. Public personnel 
administration, by William E. Mosher and 
J. Donald Kingsley. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1941. 671 p. 

Moxon, G. R. Functions of a_ personnel 
department. London, Institute of Labour 
Management, 1943. 27 p. 

— The growth of personnel management in 
Great Britain during the war. (International 
Labour Review, Montreal, December, 1944. 
p. 709-735.) 

MYERS, CHARLES A. Personnel problems of the 
postwar transition period. New York, Com- 
mittee for economic development, 1944. 54 Dp. 


National Association of Manufacturers. Con- 
structive industrial practices. New York, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 1939. 


43 p. 





- The foreman. New York, National 
Association of Manufacturers, 1943. 16 p. 
Good industrial relations. New York, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 1943. 
Divs 








Peacetime plans of industrial com- 
panies. New York, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 1943. 22 p. 

The profession of management. New 
York, National Association of Manufacturers, 
1942. 35 p. (You and industry booklets. New 
Series No. 9. 
Suggested employment procedures. 
New York, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 1939. 15 p. 

National Foremen’s Institute. Supervising 
the woman war worker. Deep River, Conn. 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1942. 34 p. 

National Industrial Conference Board. Com- 
ments on management problems. A poll of the 
views of executives of representative companies 
on matters of timely interest. (Conference 
Board Management Record, New York, July, 
1942. p. 206-207, 227-228.) 
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Plan for rating factory and office jobs, 
by E. S. Horning. New York, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 1944. 8 p. 

Studies in personnel policy Nos. 1— 
New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, 1937— 


National Research Council. Committee on 
Work in Industry. Fatigue of workers. New 
York, Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1941. 
165>p. 

New Jersey. Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Vocational Division. Dealing with human 
problems in industry, edited by Ethel Herron. 
Trenton, New Jersey, Department of Public 
Instruction, 1943. 36 p. 

NIELSEN, Vico C. Preparing for postwar 
personnel relations. (Harvard Business Review, 
New York, Winter 1944. p. 239-248.) 

Northeastern University. College of Business 
Administration. Bureau of Business Research. 
Merit rating in industry, by Asa S. Knowles. 
Boston, Northeastern University, 1940. 36 p. 
Merit rating of supervisors, foremen 
and department heads, by Asa Knowles. 
Boston, Northeastern University, 1940. 19 p. 

Nuffield College. Hmployment policy and 
organization of industry after the war. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1943. 70 p. 

Professional Journal, Velime 1, No. 1— May, 
1922— Official Journal of the Personnel 
Research Federation, Baltimore, Williams and 
Wilkins, 1922. Monthly. 

Picors, PaAuL. Understanding as a condition 
for success in order-giving, by Paul and Faith 
Pigors. Cambridge, Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1945. 28 p. 

PLUMMER, LEIGH §. Getting along with 
labor, practical personnel programs. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1939. 112 p. 
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Policies and Procedure of National Selective Service 


Minutes of Meeting of Administration Board Attended by Representatives 
of U.S. War Manpower Commission 


SPECIAL meeting of the National Selec- 

tive Service Administration Board was held 
on January 22, at which two representatives of 
the United States War Manpower Commission 
were invited guests. 

Because of the special interest of this meet- 
ing, at which Canada’s manpower policies were 
outlined in detail by the officers responsible 
for their administration, the minutes are here- 
with published in full. 

The following topics were dealt with: 
National Selective Service organization; legal 
set-up; mobilization for Armed Services; 
labour priority arrangements; labour supply; 
alternative service; agricultural labour; indus- 
trial mobilization surveys; placement of 
veterans; and women’s employment. 

Those present were: 


Board Members: Mr. A. MacNamara, LL.D., 
Director of National Selective Service, Chair- 
man; Mr. McLaren, Associate Director, 
ay 8. (Mobilization), Vice-Chairman; Messrs. 

F. Caloren, Chief ‘Executive Officer of Em- 
ae Service, Paul ee Associate Direc- 
tor, N.S.S. (French), V. ‘Haythorne, Asso- 
ciate Director, N.S.S. mE eons Allan M. 
Mitchell, Director of Employment Service, 
Sheldon Ross, Associate Director, N.S.S. (Priori- 
ties), R. J. Tallon, Commissioner Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, L. E. Westman, epee: 
Director, N.S.S. (War Industries) , G/C F. 
Wood, Associate Director, N.S.8. (Hose stint 
Civilian Services), Harry Hereford, M.B.E 
Director of Planning, N.S.8S. and Secretary, 
P. R. Parent, Assistant Secretary. 

Non-Board: Miss M. Grier (for Mrs. Rex 
Eaton), Associate Director, N.S.S. (Women’s 
Employment), Mr. W. K. Rutherford, (Assist- 
ant Director, Employment Service), Mr. T. R. 
Walsh, (Chief, Legal and Enforcement Branch, 
Employment Service), Dr. E. P. Laberge, (Chief 
Operations Division, Employment Service). 
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Invited Guests: Messrs. Reginald J. Conley, 
James HE. Hefferman, Chester W. Hepler of the 
United States War Manpower Commission. 


Chairman and Minister Extend Welcome 


The Chairman welcomed the United States 
representatives of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion to the meeting and explained that this 
Special Meeting of the N.S.S. Administration 
Board had been called in order that the War 
Manpower Commission representatives might 
have knowledge of how policies are decided and 
of the general administrative procedure and 
control of N.S.S. from a Head Office point of 
view. He explained that a meeting of this 
Board is held weekly to deal with administra- 
tive matters and that the N.S.S. Advisory Board 
decided on matters of policy; the Advisory 
Board was comprised of representatives ot 
labour, employers, agriculture, war veterans and 
government departments most interested in man- 
power problems. In regard to the operations of 
N.S.8., he explained that each member of the 
Administration Board was a senior official in 
charge of a specific branch of operation and he 
would ask that during the course of the meeting 
each Associate Director would give an outline of 
the operations of his administration for the 
benefit of the visitors from the United States. 
Before proceeding, however, he felt sure that the 
Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour who had joined the meeting would wish 
to voice a welcome. 


The Hon. Mr. Mitchell said he was pleased to 
extend to the officials of the War Manpower 
Commission of the United States, a most cordial 
welcome and to assure them of the Department’s 
entire co-operation in making their stay in 
Canada not only pleasant but instructive. To- 
day and to-morrow, they would be given an out- 
line of operations of N.S.S. and the Employment 
Offices; the regulations in force and how these 
are administered and controlled from Head 
Office. Following the days here they would 
be visiting a local Employment Office, see- 
ing actual field administration, and the regula- 
tions in actual operation. No doubt, problems 
facing us in Canada have already been encoun- 
tered in the United States, and it has been 
realized that through mutual understanding and 
exchange of thought that we can assist in over- 
coming the many problems relating to manpower 
and employment matters which face both coun- 
tries. We must work through to the end, that 
the vast resources of both countries shall be put 
to the greatest use in furthering our goal of 
total victory in the shortest possible time, and 
this can only be done by extending our war pro- 
duction to the limit. He wished them success in 
their tour and a safe journey home. 


The Chairman asked Mr. Hereford, Director 
of Planning to outline the organization of 
National Selective Service. 


National Selective Service Organization 


Mr. Hereford addressed the meeting as fol- 
ows: 

In March, 1942, following a series of special 
studies National Selective Service was initiated. 
Its purpose was to make possible “the orderly 
and efficient employment of the men and women 
of Canada for the varied purposes of the war,” 
and to provide direction of the nation’s utmost 
effort on three fronts—the active service front, 
the industrial front, and the agricultural front. 
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The program could not be carried out without 
the use of employment offices. So, to avoid un- 
necessary duplication, it was decided to use the 
offices and staffs of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission for the purposes of National 
Selective Service for the duration of the war. 
The manpower policy was applied in a series of 
gradual steps in pace with the development of 
the employment service, the setting up of em- 
ployment offices and the demands on the man- 
power of Canada. 

At the top of the organization is the National 
Selective Service Advisory Board, under the 
Chairmanship of the Director of N.S.S., com- 
posed of representatives of labour, employers, 
farmers, war veterans and government depart- 
ments most interested in manpower problems, 
namely: Munitions and Supply, Agriculture, 
National Defence, Finance and Labour, also the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board and the Civil 
Service Commission. No significant regulations 
concerning manpower are issued without ap- 
proval of this Board, which is, in fact, one of 
the major instruments for consultation and 
collaboration between government, employers, 
workers, and farmers. 

Day by day administrative problems are con- 
sidered by the N.S.S. Administration Board, over 
which the Director of N.S.S. also presides. This 
Board is composed of a number of Associate 
Directors, in charge of various phases of N.S.S. 
operation, who carry the burden of the day-to- 
day administrative problems. As members of 
the Administration Board are also members of 
the Advisory Board, co-ordination of advisory 
and administrative functions is as complete as 
possible. 

Decentralization has been provided for by the 
creation of five Regional Directors and _ five 
Regional Advisory Boards for the five economic 
areas: the Maritime Provinces (Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island), 
Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces (Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta), and British 
Columbia. 

These Regional Boards are under the Chair- 
manship of the respective Regional Directors 
and include the Chairmen of the Mobilization 
Board and the Regional Employment Committee, 
the Regional Employment Superintendent, one 
or more representatives of organized labour, 
representatives of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board and the Departments of Munitions 
and Supply, National Defence, Veterans Affairs 
and Agriculture. 

These Boards act in an advisory capacity to 
the Regional Director in the same way that the 
N.S.S. Advisory Board assists the Director of 
National Selective Service. Minutes of the meet- 
ings of the Regional Boards are exchanged with 
other Boards and with the N.S.S. Administra- 
tion Board, and recommendations and sugges- 
tions flow from the Regional Boards to the 
N.S.S. Administration Board. 

The Employment Service is served in a similar 
manner by local and regional Employment Ad- 
visory Committees. These committees consist 
of an independent chairman with representatives 
of labour, employers, war veterans, agriculture, 
women’s organizations, schools and universities, 
and other representative citizens. The commit- 
tee members give their service voluntarily. 

The heart of Canada’s manpower policy ig 
centred in the Labour Priorities Division of 
the National Selective Service. In co-operation 
with the Department of Munitions and Supply, 
which is responsible for war production, and the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, which jis con- 
cerned with civilian supply, every industry is 
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classified as having either very high, high, low, 
or no labour priority. This classification covers 
practically every establishment, so that every 
employment office manager knows the labour 
priority of every employer in his area and uses 
it in assigning and transferring labour. Mr. 
Ross, Associate Director, will give some details 
of how the priority system is set up and operates. 

With few exceptions, all employers and em- 
ployees are required to use N.S.S. Employment 
Offices. No employee can quit or be discharged 
without giving or receiving seven days’ notice 
on a form of which a copy goes to the nearest 
employment office. No employer may interview 
or engage any worker and no worker may seek 
or accept work unless he has a permit to dio so 
from the local employment office. Permits to 
seek employment may be restricted as to dura- 
tion, locality, industry, and occupation. ‘They 
may even be restricted to specified employers. 
Employers cannot advertise for help—except 
anonymously in the name of Selective Service— 
and must requisition all their required labour 
from the employment office. 

For some time military mobilization regula- 
tions and civilian manpower regulations were 
administered by two separate departments of 
the government. But in 1942, in order to co- 
ordinate the allocation of manpower between 
industry and the Armed Forces, the administra- 
tion of regulations under which men were being 
called up for compulsory military training was 
transferred to the Department of Labour and 
has since been carried out under N.S.S. Mobili- 
zation Regulations. 

Mr. Mclaren, Associate Director of National 
Selective Service, will be giving you information 
regarding the military call-up. 

On the civilian side a major problem has been 
to maintain adequate working forces in the high 
priority labour establishments. In 1943 it became 
necessary to issue a number of compulsory em- 
ployment transfer orders to meet the growing 
labour shortages in certain industries. It became 
necessary also to issue an order re-directing 
ex-coal mine workers back to the coal mines 
and “freezing” farm workers to farm employ- 
ment during seasonal periods. 

Existing N.S.S. regulations were amended in 
1943 to provide that no person employed in an 
establishment with a high priority rating may 
quit without the permission in writing of a 
Selective Service officer; also that no em- 
ployer of such an establishment may discharge 
an employee without written permission of an 
N.S.S. official. These amended regulations which 
were put into effect September, 1943, resulted 
in a marked reduction in labour turnover. There 
are now seven Compulsory Transfer Orders in 
effect applicable to every male person between 
the ages of 16 and 40 years inclusive. It was 
never anticipated that these orders would effect 
a large scale movement of workers, but they 
have served their primary purpose in allowing 
us to divert workers from their former em- 
ployment to other employment in which they 
could make a much greater contribution to Can- 
ada’s war effort. In cases where persons are 
directed or requested by a Selective Service 
officer to accept other employment allowances 
may be granted where necessary to cover travel- 
ling, the moving of dependents and other neces- 
sary expenses arising out of a change of resi- 
dence. If such change of residence requires a 
worker to be separated from his family and 
the earnings from the new employment do not 
compensate him for the increased cost of liv- 
ing a supplementary living allowance may be 
granted him. 
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A person transferred from one employment 
to another is entitled to reinstatement in his 
original employment on termination of the 
work to which he has been directed. The 
physical condition of persons subject to trans- 
fer not being particularly high (as a large 
proportion of such workers have previously 
been rejected for military service) there are 
claims of inability to accept the alternative 
employment offered because of physical condi- 
tion. Therefore we have established through- 
out the country, panels of civilian doctors to 
whom all such cases are referred by Selective 
Service officers. A large group who have not 
been transferred, although subject to compul- 
sory orders, is made up of married persons 
and single persons with dependents. We do 
not generally require transfers in these cases 
if it involves a change of residence. Further, 
we have not generally required a change of 
employment on the part of a married person 
where it would involve a reduction in pay. 

Special features of N.S.S. operation include 
agriculture on which Mr. Haythorne, Associate 
Director, will speak, and coal mining, ~which 
Mr. Westman, Associate Director, will discuss. 


The Chairman called on Mr. Walsh to give 
an outline of the legal set-up of National Selec- 
tive Service and Employment Offices. 


Legal Set-up of National Selective Service and 
Employment Offices 


Mr. Walsh explained that under the War 
Measures Act which was in effect an Act of 
Parliament with no limit to its authority, 
National Selective Service Regulations were 
first approved in March, 1942. These regula- 
tions were restricted to some extent in as much 
as they only applied to persons between the 
ages of 17 and 45 years. The regulations 
now, however, are much broader. They apply 
to all persons both male and female from 16 
to 64 years of age. The basic features of the 
regulations are that no person can get employ- 
ment without a permit from National Selective 
Service. An employer cannot hire without per- 
mission of N.S.S. Every unemployed person 
must register with the local Employment Office. 
The regulations also provide that no person may 
leave his employment without first giving 7 days’ 
notice; this requirement has been extended in 
cases of high priority industries, that is, desig- 
nated establishments, where the notice must be 
approved in writing by a N.S.S. officer. An 
employer likewise cannot discharge or lay-off 
workers without first giving 7 days’ notice. 
Advertising for workers is also controlled 
through National Selective Service. Compul- 
sory direction has been provided by way of 
transfer orders from low priority establish- 
ments to high priority establishments. Direc- 
tion is also provided for persons rejected from 
Military Service, and of course to unemployed 
persons. The labour exit permit is a means of 
control on persons leaving Canada. Agricul- 
ture is a frozen industry and no person may 
leave without permission of the Employment 
Service. Treatment of Conscientious Objectors 
is another phase of the regulations and such 
persons are directed to high priority employ- 
ment, under special agreements. In regard to 
veterans, the Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act is an important factor and the terms 
of this Act have also been applied to persons 
who through direction by N.S.S. have lost con- 
tact with their original employer. Technical 
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and professional personnel are controlled by 
special features under the supervision of the 
Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel. 

The Chairman advised that owing to pressing 
duties he regretted that he had to leave the 
meeting but asked Mr. Mclaren to take the 
chair in his stead. 


Mobilization for Armed Services 


Dealing with the subject of Mobilization, Mr. 
McLaren compared the Canadian system with 
the American system, pointing out that there 
are thirteen Mobilization Boards in Canada, 
but there are 6,500 Draft Boards in the U.S.A. 
It was explained that the functions of the actual 
members of the Mobilization Board relate solely 
to adjudicating upon applications for postpone- 
ment. The Registrar of the Mobilization Divi- 
sion, as chief administrative officer, is respon- 
sible for all call-ups in connection with medical 
examination, recording. of same, calling fit men 
for military training, obtaining necessary infor- 
mation from men applying for postponement, 
ete. 


Priority Arrangements 


Mr. Ross remarked that no doubt it ig easily 
recognized that labour priorities are the key to 
the whole permit system of control of civilian 
manpower and employment. Perhaps a descrip- 
tion of labour priorities should start with a 
brief outline of their origin and development. 
One of the first steps in establishing employ- 
ment by permit, was an order requiring a permit 
for anyone to accept employment in specified 
less essential industries. Another group of in- 
dustries was declared to be essential. Therefore, 
when the permit system was adopted for prac- 
tically all employment outside agriculture, it 
was obvious that some guide, based on relative 


essentiality, was needed for orderly distribution | 


of manpower. 

An Industrial Classification Manual was pre- 
pared. An Interdepartmental Labour Priorities 
Committee was formed representing Depart- 
ments of Munitions and Supply, Trade and Com- 
merce, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and 
the Employment Service. A simple range of 
four priorities: “A,” “B,” “C,” and “D,” was 
adopted and each industrial classification was 
assigned a separate rating for men and women. 

Every establishment employing labour was re- 
quired to report on employment, specific activi- 
ties, war production, ete., and om this basis they 
were each classified and assumed the priority 
previously assigned to the industry. Hach Local 
Selective Service Office was provided with the 
classification and priority of every employer in 
the particular area. The labour priority is 
marked on every order card and applicants are 
referred to employers on this priority basis. _ 

Many exceptions have had to be made to this 
general priority schedule and applications for 
higher priority are considered by the Inter- 
departmental Labour’ Priorities Committee 
which functions in an advisory capacity. This 
Committee meets regularly once a week co- 
ordinating the viewpoint and recommendations 
of all Government Departments concerned. 
Aside from the establishments whose priority 
is determined by that assigned to the industry 
under which it is classified, about 3,000 special 
individual ratings have been set up. For con- 
struction, each project authorized by the Con- 
struction Control is named with a rating based 
on the relative importance of the work. In 
spite of the usual pressure to increase the 
range of priority categories or to sub-divide 
them, this has been avoided with the exception 
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of an emergency “A” rating. This category is 
very jealously guarded and only war production 
causing a bottleneck is intended for thig 
priority. 1) 40 

There is a tendency to move employers up the 
priority scale but a recent check indicates em- 
ployees to be distributed through the priority 
scale, only 54 per cent in “A” ; 174 per cent in 
i ”3 87 per cent in “C” and 40 per cent in 
‘D”. I think this shows that our negative atti- 
tude toward some of the appeals has been effec- 
tive in maintaining a useful priority system 
even though sometimes we are a little unpopular, 

Although labour priorities are primarily for 
the purpose of guiding the Local Offices in refer- 
ring available workers to jobs, they are used for 
several other purposes: 


1. Compulsory Employment Transfer Orders, 
declaring those men of military age to be sub- 
ject to direction, were based on labour priori- 
ties. The Priorities Committee prepared the 
list of activities to be included in the Orders 
largely from the “D” or “no priority” group 
of industries. 

2. Mobilization Boards are provided with 
priority information which may be used in 
judging the merit of applications for defer- 
ment. 

3. The Wartime Bureau of Technical Per- 
sonnel use the priority schedule in allocating 
technical workers. 

4. “Designated establishments” or the 
“freeze” Order is based on labour priorities. 

5. For repatriation and rehabilitation the 
Air Force now use labour priorities as a guide. 

6. The Department of Munitions and Supply 
use labour priorities occasionally as a stick to 
hold over the heads of some contractors of war 
production who fall down on the schedule 
required of them. 


It is generally intended that the “A” priority 
will be reserved for direct war production acti- 
vities of the highest essentiality. “B” priority 
reserved for less essential or partial war pro- 
duction and highly essential civilian activities. 
However, occasionally because of extreme or 
critical shortages of civilian commodities, pro- 
duction of goods to avoid rationing or to elim- 
inate a bottleneck is placed temporarily in the 
“A” priority category. Labour priorities are 
based primarily on relative essentiality to the 
prosecution of the war and maintenance of 
civilian economy rather than on the urgency 
of the demand for workers. Urgency does 
sometimes become the deciding factor and a 
ees priority is extended temporarily on this 

asis. 

Further details concerning the operation of 
the priority system no doubt will be brought to 
the attention of our visitors during the time 
spent in the Local and Regional Offices. Rather 
than to describe our system of records, direc- 
tives and statistical uses of priority I will leave 
this subject as no doubt such items of interest 
to them will be brought to their attention in 
their local examination of the administration 
of Selective Service. 


Special Labour Supply Arrangements and 
Alternative Service 


Mr. Westman addressed the meeting as 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps the nature of our 
organization as it is illustrated by the com- 
position of the Administration Board can be 
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seen more clearly in a diagrammatic picture. 
Some Associate Directors and members of the 
Board are concerned with what might _be 
described as horizontal manpower activities, 1e., 
they deal with certain types of affairs common 
to all, whether they be engaged in war work 
or essential civilian enterprise, or whether they 
are subject to mobilization. : 

Others are concerned with what might be 
described as vertical divisions of manpower 
activities. In the latter class there are three 
broad divisions recognized, namely (1) war 
industries (2) essential civilian industries and 
services (3) agricultural and primary industries 
including woods operations and_fishing. One 
Associate Director, Mrs. Rex Eaton, is con- 
cerned with the employment of women. My 
responsibility is war industries and mining 
operations including coal mining. ‘ 

This work consists of planning, spot assistance 
in critical labour situations, and in contacting 
the Dept. of Munitions and Supply and the 
Head Office operational divisions of the employ- 
ment offices. Contacts are maintained with 
Chief Regional Officers. Part of the work is 
to keep the Dept. of Munitions and Supply 
advised of the availability of workers of various 
skills and capacities in different parts of the 
country in an effort to effect the placement of 
contracts as far as possible so as to diminish 
labour transfers and pressures on services, 
housing and transportation in particular. 

Canadian pre-war industrial plants were 
rather concentrated in Ontario and areas in 
Quebec centering about Montreal. New plants 
wholly intended for shells, explosives and_ shell 
filling have been established at points selected 
from the standpoint of labour supply but where 
single plants were engaged in producing specific 
items and were associated with the general 
pre-war pattern of industry, it has not been 
impossible to avoid excessive loads on housing, 
and labour stringencies. Plant locations from 
the angle of total war over a long period were 
not planned perfectly of course. 

While it might be fair to say that on a 
theoretical basis if it were possible to move 
workers quickly over considerable distances, 
they could be shuffled in such a way that they 
could carry the present load fairly. well. How- 
ever, these ideal conditions cannot be met and 
there is a constant struggle to bring labour to 
spots where it is most required and only to some 
extent is it possible to erect new plants in 
areas where any surpluses of labour may exist. 

In general, excellent co-operation is received 
from the Dept. of Munitions and Supply and 
Selective Service is consulted constantly on the 
problem of locating war industries with respect 
to labour. This was not as true at the begin- 
ning as it has become. With respect to mining, 
emphasis has been placed on production of 
essential metals including magnesium, aluminum, 
nickel, copper, zinc, lead, mercury and key 
materials such as asbestos and radium. The 

old mining .industry has been suppressed. 

anada supplies some of these metals in quite 
high percentages in terms of the total allied 
requirements. Manpower has been secured for 
the maintenance of this essential production. 
The iron, steel, metallurgical, petroleum and 
chemical imdustries have been considered as 
war industries. Canadian coal supplies of chief 
importance to war industry are located in Nova 
Scotia and must now be hauled by rail nearly 
one thousand miles to be effective. Railway 
facilities are somewhat inadequate and the coal 
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mines rather deteriorated. Without detailing 
the picture it has been found necessary to 
restrict the enlistment of coal miners and_to 
release coal miners from the services. The 
labour supply remains unsatisfactory. This is 
the only industry where volunteers have been 
refused enlistment because of their occupation. 

Alternative Service may be described as an 
extreme form of the application of civilian 
Selective Service. An individual who insists 
on refusing direction to employment may be 
placed in an Alternative Service Camp where 
he receives 50c a day plus subsistence. Very 
few have allowed a direction of Selective Ser- 
vice (Civilian) to place them in this position. 

However, about 10,000 have been postponed 
by Mobilization Boards as conscientious objec- 
tors on religious grounds. Canada _ received 
these groups from 1885 to 1926 and in. specific 
and general ways indicated that they would 
not be compelled to bear arms. A unique system 
of handling them has been developed, involving 
an arrangement whereby they remain in em- 
ployment under contract with a portion of their 
earnings being paid to the Canadian Red Cross 
Society. ~The precise amount is determined in 
accordance with what is required for bare sub- 
sistence, leaving a basic sum to the individual 
of $25.00 a month in cash. Eighty per cent of 
the postponed conscientious objectors are 
engaged in agriculture. Of the total, approxi- 
mately 450 are in Alternative Service Camps 
following prosecution for refusal to accept 
direction and are carrying on alternative service 
work as postponed conscientious objectors. Of 
this number the great majority are Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. They are working in National 
Parks and are a factor in the production of 
pit props and mine timbers for western coal 
mines. 

As a result of this arrangement, postponed 
conscientious objectors have remained in indus- 
try or in useful employment. They have con- 
tributed a very considerable sum in the order 
of 10 per cent of the total revenue of the Cana- 
dian Red Cross Society and now there is good 
public acceptance of this arrangement. This 
plan is mentioned in detail because it differs 
ee any procedure elsewhere and has worked 
well. 


Agricultural Labour Supply 


Mr. Haythorne said that during the early 
years of the war in Canada, there was a surplus 
supply of agricultural workers as well as a 
surplus of several farm products. With the 
large exodus of farm workers to the Armed 
Services and to other war industries paying 
higher wages, on the one hand, and with the 
greatly increased food requirements of the 
Allied nations on the other, these surpluses soon 
disappeared. As the war progressed it became 
apparent that special provisions were needed 
to protect farm labour supply; (a) by giving 
special consideration to farm workers applying 
for postponement of military training and (b) 
by freezing agricultural workers on the farm. In 
order to cope with the problem, the Department 
of Labour launched a Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Program early in 1943, based on 
agreements with each province for sharing the 
responsibilities of carrying out the program as 
well as for sharing equally expenditures incur- 
red. It was realized that a joint Dominion- 
Provincial approach to the problem would 
remove unnecessary duplication and make for 
greater efficiency. The Provincial Departments 
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of Agriculture, through their field representa- 
tives, with their experience and training in 
- agriculture as well as knowledge of local condi- 
tions, have been able to assist greatly in meeting 
local farm labour problems. Their services have 
also been used extensively by the Mobilization 
Boards to guide them in their decisions con- 
cerning applications for postponement from 
military service. On the other hand, the local 
Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Department of Labour have contributed to 
the “partnership” as the responsible agency for 
interpreting and administering wartime man- 
power regulations. These local Selective Service 
Offices have also helped to make available addi- 
tional farm labour through their knowledge of 
over-all labour supplies. In order to assist in 
co-ordinating the program, Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Committees were established in 
each province composed of the principal Pro- 
vincial and Selective Service officials associated 
with farm labour problems. The three major 
objectives of this over-all program have been: 


(a) To stabilize existing manpower on farms: 
this has been accomplished in part by tighten- 
ing the control over workers leaving agricul- 
ture and in part by the Mobilization Boards 
taking a generous attitude towards application 
of workers for postponement from the Armed 
Services. 

(b) To increase the efficiency of labour on 
farms: the work of provincial agricultural 
fieldmen, local Farm Production Committees 
and Local Employment and Selective Service 
Offices have contributed to this objective, by 
encouraging farm workers, particularly farm 
rejects and men on postponement, to move to 
other farms where their services were more 
urgently required; by encouraging improved 
farming methods and by encouraging the more 
extensive use of labour saving equipment. 


(c) To make available additional labour from 
outside sources to meet peak seasonal needs: 
among numerous steps taken to meet this objec- 
tive, special mention might be made of large 
scale farm labour excursions. These include 
Prairie farmers who go east for haying during 
July and August; Ontario and Quebec workers 
who go west for harvesting in the late summer: 
berry picking from the Prairies to British 
Columbia, and several movements across the 
United States-Canadian boundary. You are 
no doubt familiar with the international 
arrangements made for an exchange of harvest 
combines and workers in the west, the Cana- 
dian potato harvesters and woodsmen who go 
to the New England States and the skilled 
tobacco workers from the Southern States who 
come to western Ontario. We would like par- 
ticularly at this time to express our apprecia- 
tion of the excellent assistance rendered by these 
workers. Another important source of seasonal 
labour, is that obtained from the Armed Ser- 
vices; others include part-time workers from 
cities and towns, high school youth, prisoners- 
of-war, conscientious objectors, Canadian Jap- 
anese and Indians from reserves. During the 
off-seasons on the farm, workers who can be 
spared from agriculture are encouraged to work 
on woods operations or in other essential em- 
ployment. This movement of workers is con- 
trolled by National Selective Service, in co- 
operation with the provincial agencies, in order 
to ensure that all available labour is mobilized 
in the national interest. While there are places 
where improvements might be made, it is 
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generally agreed that this co-ordinated Dominion- 
Provincial program has been successful in 
meeting the most urgent farm labour problems. 


Industrial Mobilization Surveys 


In the absence of Mr. Willard Scott, Mr. 
McLaren outlined the method of operation of 
the Mobilization Surveys. He explained that 
the whole purpose of this operation is the con- 
tinual screening of industry, etc., to ensure that 
no men fit for military duty are left on post- 
ponement for a longer period than is absolutely 
necessary. He indicated that the field staff 
actually enter the plants, establishments, etc., 
and deal with the workers, foremen, plant 
management, etc. By this method they are 
able to see the actual work being performed by 
each man and assess the necessity for his con- 
tinued postponement. Consultation is then held 
with the plant management and every endeavour 
made to arrive at an amicable solution. In the 
vast majority of cases, agreement is reached, 
but management can always make further repre- 
sentations to the Mobilization Board if they are 
not satisfied with the previous decision of the 
Mobilization Survey officials. 


Employment of Men and Women Discharged 
from Armed Services 


G/C Wood said a department has recently 


been established known as the Department of 


Veterans Affairs and all veterans pass through 
its hands. The Department of Labour, how- 
ever, is responsible for a number of matters 
such as Reinstatement in Civil Employment, 
Plant and Vocational Training, Placement 
Operations, etc.; approximately 86 per cent of 
men discharged had nassed through our hands. 
The Department of Veterans Affairs is setting 
up Rehabilitation Centres everywhere through- 
out Canada and Employment Service personnel 
will be available in these centres to give infor- 
mation on Jabour matters. ~The local offices will 
have special registration units for veterans who 
will be given preferential treatment in regard 
to placement, i.e. those veterans who have over- 
seas service. Veterans with only service in 
Canada are subject to call-up to the Army or 
direction to essential employment in order to 
replace as many men as vossible who are on 
deferment in industry. These dischargees are, 
of course, protected under the Civil Reinstate- 
ment Act for a period after they leave their 
employment in essential industry. Citizens 
Committees are also being inaugurated in var- 
jous centres throughout Canada and it is advo- 
cated when such committees are named that a 
representative of the Employment Service be 
named to the committee. Negotiations are 
presently underway with trade unions in order 
to establish seniority rights for veterans. 


Women’s Employment—Nurses 


Miss Grier remarked that while women have 
not been subject to call-up or compulsory trans- 
fer orders, they come under the general Selec- 
tive Service Regulations which have exercised 
indirect control. 

In meeting the nursing shortage which began 
developing toward the end of 1942, use was made 
of the various restrictive measures. Following 
a conference with the Canadian Hospital Asso- 
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ciation, the Canadian Nurses Association and 
the Provincial Departments of Health in the 
Fall of 1942, nurses were frozen to their pro- 
fession and later, under the labour exit permit 
regulations, were not allowed to enter employ- 
ment or take post-graduate work outside of 
Canada except under exceptional circumstances. 

Through a compulsory registration and a 
national survey of hospital needs, statistical 
data were obtained of the number of. nurses 
available and the distribution across Canada. 

In the Fall of 1944 a conference was held at 
which the medical directors of the three Armed 
Forces and Veterans’ Hospitals forecast their 
probable requirements for six months. This 
indicated that there would be a further short- 
age in civilian hospitals. 

In an effort to induce more nurses to under- 
take institutional nursing, supplementary allow- 
ances were made available to nurses willing to 
give up other employment to assist in hospitals, 
tuberculosis sanatoria, or mental institutions 
where shortages are the most acute. At first 
they were asked to serve for six months in 
order to qualify for the allowances but this has 
recently been shortened to two months in an 
endeavour to secure more applicants. 

To increase the number of student nurses 
encouragement has been given in Local Em- 
ployment Offices to any girl who wished to train 
as a nurse and a grant of $200.00 may be made 
available under the provisions of the War 
Emergency Training Plan, with the co-operation 
of the provinces, to assist in the cost of enter- 
ing training. Through this means and an inten- 
sified publicity campaign, the enrolment of 
ene nurses has been increased by 30 per 
cent. 

The use of nurse aides in the hospitals is 
being urged to a much greater degree to relieve 
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pressure upon the fully trained personnel and 
it is probable that supplementary allowances 
will be made available to this group also. . 


An effort was also made to provide adequate 
sub-staffs for hospitals by placing employees, 
both male and female, in the highest priority 
rating and more recently regulations have been 
relaxed in regard to this type of employee, 
allowing hospitals to advertise, interview and 
engage sub-staffs without reference to National 
Selective Service Local Offices. 


’ In the event that the need of further restric- 
tion is clearly demonstrated at a later date, the 
first regulations would be to prevent recent 
graduates (graduating in 1942 or a.year decided 
upon) from engaging in private duty nursing, 
except by permission of National Selective Ser- 
vice. This regulation has already been given 
consideration in principle by the Advisory 
Committee of the Canadian Nurses Association 
and the Administration Board of National 
Selective Service. 

All these measures have tended to conserve 
the supply of trained nurses but because we 
still face shortages in many localities, and in 
certain types of institutions, the situation is 
under constant review. 

The Chairman invited questions from the 
United States representatives on any matters 
which were not clear. 

The War Manpower Commission representa- 
tives asked a number of questions which were 
replied to in detail. 

Mr. Hepler thanked the Board for the com- 
prehensive outline of the operations of N:S.S. 
in Canada and assured them that they were 
most instructive and would form a comprehen- 
sive basis for the tour of the local offices when 
looking over the actual field operations. 





Legislative Proposals of Labour Organizations 


ROPOSALS for’ legislation were sub- 
mitted recently to. the governments 

of the provinces of Ontario, Manitoba and 
British Columbia by the Provincial execu- 


tives of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. .A summary of these proposals 
dealing with a variety of matters including 
wages and conditions of work, follows. 


Ontario Executive of Trades and Labour Congress 


On January 9, 1945, the Ontario provincial 
executive of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada presented its annual memo- 
randum of requests for legislation to the 
government of Ontario. 


Vocational and Technical Training —The 
Congress recommended that all schools built 
for the technical training of men from the 
Armed Forces, should be supervised by an 
advisory committee composed of employer 
and employee representatives, the latter to be 
selected from trade unions wherever the craft 
is organized. It was suggested further, that 
educational facilities be extended to. civilians 
now employed in war industry, 
desirous of re-training for peace-time occupa- 
tions. 


who. are ° 


Eztension of Franchise—It was urged that 
at the next session of the legislature the 
franchise be extended to all citizens of the 
province over 18 years of age. 


Health Insurance—The Congress favoured 
national health insurance and exhorted the 
provincial government to take full advantage 
of the next Dominion-Provincial conference 
to press for such a project, 


Hospitahization—The Provincial Govern- 
ment was urged to take over all hospitals in 
the Province now operating as a result of 
public subscriptions or municipal grants, and 
to operate them as public utilities. 


Taxation of Public Utilities—The taxation 
of public utilities was protested on the ground 
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that it would only serve to promote an unfair 
distribution of taxation by adding to the cost 
of the services, provided in the main to people 
of small means. It was asserted that the 
operation of publicly owned and controlled 
utilities is based on the principle of service 
at cost, without impairment of the working 
conditions and wage rates. 


Housing—The setting up of a Housing 
Commission at the next session of the legis- 
lature was urged under the Department of 
Planning and Development, with a view to 
taking full advantage of Federal legislation 
wtih respect to housing as an aid to solving 
the housing crisis. 

Workmen's Compensation—The Govern- 
ment was asked to amend existing regulations 
so as to provide 100 per cent compensation 
blanket coverage for all occupational diseases, 
regardless of the disease or the occupation of 
the worker; the placing of the supervision of 
preventive measures under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; and the payment of 
compensation from the date of injury or 
disability. 

Hours of Labour and Vacation with Pay— 
Amendment of the present Act was recom- 
mended with a view to extending the regula- 
tions to include all lines of employment in the 
building trades where part time or casual help 
is employed; that all uncertainty concerning 
the inclusion of municipal employees under 
the Act be removed; that the vacation period 
be extended to two weeks; and that a 40-hour, 
five-day week, with no reduction in pay shall 
take effect at the conclusion of the war, as a 
means of creating full employment. 


Justices of the Peace—For the convenience 
of members of the several trade unions, it 
was suggested that the appointment of repre- 
sentatives of the trade union movement be 
made as Justices of the Peace, after con- 
sultation with the Ontario executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Recreational Program—The Government 
was urged to create the necessary machinery 
and formulate a program for the fullest use 
af the National Fitness Act. 


Home Work—It was suggested that the 
Government by legislation abolish all home 
work, where such work by common practice 
has been done in factories set up for that 
purpose, 

Collective Bargaining—Inasmuch as_ the 
present collective bargaining regulations (P.C. 
1003) are a temporary wartime measure, it 
was recommended that the Government, after 
consultation with the Ontario Executive of 
T. and L.C., enact a provincial Collective 
Bargaining Act, embodying all the best fea- 
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tures of P.C. 1003 and the Collective Bargain- 
ing Act of Ontario. 


Old Age Pensions—As an aid to creat- 
ing full employment, the Government was 
strongly urged to’ provide for the payment of 
old-age pensions at age 60; that the only 
residential requirement be 15 years in Can- 
ada; that no deductions be made on account 
of other incomes; that pensions be increased 
to at least $40 per month; that the same 
pension be made available for blind persons; 
that the practice of combining the Parents’ 
Maintenance Act with the Old Age Pensions 
Act be discontinued; and that the placing of 
liens on the houses of pensioners be stopped. 


Minimum Wage—With a view to com- 
bating poverty and raising the general stand- 
ard of living in the Province, it was recom- 
mended that the Government pass legislation, 
providing that no employed person in 
Ontario, under present conditions, receive less 
than an aggregate sum of $1,500 per annum. 


School Leaving Age—It was urged upon the 
Government to maintain the compulsory 
school leaving age at 16 years and that every 
facility be provided to assure children free 
education, scientific and cultural instruction, 
up to and including universities. 


Ontario Forest Resources—The Govern- 
ment was petitioned to include a member of 
organized labour, when setting up the pro- 
jected Forest Resources’ Commission, 


Post-War Employment—As a factor in 
avoiding confusion and unemployment in the 
post-war period, the Government was strongly 
urged to allot a larger per capita expenditure 
for the development of industrial research, 
with a view to the creation of new industries 
and thus provide more jobs and a_ higher 
standard of living. It was further recom- 
mended that immediate steps be taken to en- 
courage the tourist industry; to extend elec- 
trical services in the rural areas by the 
development of all possible power projects; 
to encourage fullest use of national parks; to 
develop mineral and forest resources; and to 
extend and improve the provincial highway 
system. 


’ Family Allowances—Approval was given 
by the Congress of the Family Allowance Act. 
It was asserted emphatically, however, that 
such allowances must not take the place of an 
adequate wage rate. 


Appointments on Government Boards and 
Commissions—The Government was com- 
mended for its appointment of labour repre- 
sentatives on several boards and commissions 
and urged an extension of that policy in the 
future. 
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Planning and Development Department— Planning and Development Department and 


The appointment of local Advisory Commit- 
tees was recommended in connection with the 


that labour be given proper representation on 
all such committees. 


Manitoba Executive of Trades and Labour Congress 


The following is a digest of the brief sub- 
mitted jointly by the Manitoba Executive 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada and the Winnipeg and District Trades 
and Labour Council to the Government of 
Manitoba, December 11, 1944. 


Before presenting its brief the delegation 
commended the Government for making the 
provisions of the Federal Order in Council, 
P.C. 1003 applicable to all workers in the 
Province and suggested that these be con- 
tinued in the post-war period; for “Placing 
the Apprenticeship Act on the statutes of 
Manitoba and for the splendid effort put forth 
to get the various Trade Committees func- 
tioning.” Continued support was promised 
the Government in its efforts to have the 
Provincial discussions on the Sirois Commis- 
sion report reconvened, as an aid to post-war 
reconstruction in Manitoba. 


Labour’s Right to Organize—The delega- 
tion reiterated its previous requests for legis- 
lation providing “adequate penalties” for any 
employer who interfered in any way with his 
employees joining any legitimate union. It 
was urged that company-sponsored unions be 
outlawed, and collective bargaining be made 
zompulsory on the part of the employer, with 
that union which the majority of his em- 
ployees had selected as their bargaining 
agency, 

Highway Traffic Act—The delegation sup- 
ported the Railway Transportation Brother- 
hoods in urging that more adequate enforce- 
ment along with more advanced regulatory 
measures be provided to abolish what was 
termed “the unfair competition between com- 
mercial motor vehicle traffic and steam rail- 
way traffic”. It was suggested that not more 
than one trailer should be allowed to be 
operated behind any commercial truck or bus 
and that such vehicles when hauling trailers, 
should be equipped. with distinguishing lights, 
automatic brakes and non-swing couplers. In 
the case of buses, regulations were considered 
necessary to prevent over-crowding. It was 
urged also, that level crossings be eliminated 
wherever possible; that “stop” signs be placed 
at all level crossings and obedience thereto 
rigidly enforced. 

Post-War Reconstruction—The attainment 
of a post-war program of full employment 
and economic security will require the com- 
mon effort of all classes and interests in the 


province, the delegation stated, and declared 
that union labour was willing to co-operate 
with others in planning and promoting the 
objectives presented in their brief. It was 
urged that the hours of labour for all usefully 
employed persons be on the basis of a 40-hour 
work week in all branches of industry, with 
the ultimate adoption of the six-hour work 
day and five-day work week, with no reduc- 
tion in earnings. A further reduction of hours 
was suggested, if necessary to avoid periods of 
unemployment after the war, without reducing 
wages and salaries. 

It was asserted that many and varied pro- 
jects will need to be undertaken in the 
immediate post-war period and, wherever 
possible, they should be planned thoroughly 
in advance. The following were suggested 
(1) Rural electrification; (2) housing and 
garden city projects, urban and rural slum 
clearance; (3) rapid electric transportation, 
both urban and rural; (4) main arterial high- 
ways and bridges; (5) reforestation: (6) 
development of waterways and canals; (7) 
hospital and educational institutions; (8) pro- 
gressive development of transportation facili- 
ties with a view to making the scenic beauties 
of the province more readily accessible and 
thus encouraging the tourist industry. 


Reconversion—The Government was re- 
quested to set up a committee of the Legis- 
lature to study industrial development with 
a view to the conversion of wartime indus- 
trial plants into useful production for the 
benefit of the people of Manitoba. 


Minimum Wage-—A. protest was entered 
against the proposal of the Provincial Mini- 
mum Wage Board to recommend a minimum 
wage of 30 cents per hour, or $14.40 per week 
of 48 hours for females and male miners, 
inasmuch as the Federal Order in Council 
made it possible for the province to increase 
the minimum wage to 35 cents per hour, 
without having to consult the War Labour 
Board. It was asserted that the Govern- 
ments of Alberta and Saskatchewan had 
already established the 35-cent rate. The 
delegation recommended that “no employed 
person in Manitoba, under present conditions, 
shall receive less in wages than an aggregate 
sum of $1,500 per year.” 

Department of Labour—The Government 
was urged to appoint a full-time Minister 
of Labour. 
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Old Age Pensions—While the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada in annual conven- 
tion had gone on record as demanding a 
National Act providing for adequate pen- 
sions to the aged, the delegation felt that 
there was need for immediate action and 
urged that, in the meantime, the following 
proposals should be acted upon at once: (a) 
payment of pensions at 60 years of age; (b) 
that the only residential qualifications re- 
quired be 15 years in Canada ; (c) that no 
deductions be made on account of other in- 
comes; (d) that an increase be made in the 
present amount to at least $40 per month : 
(e) that the same pension be made applicable 
to blind persons; (f) that the practice of 
combining the Parents’ Maintenance Act with 
the Old Age Pensions Act, be discontinued. 


Health Insurance—The Government was 
urged to take the necessary steps immediately 
to establish a sound health insurance scheme, 
keeping in mind the desirability of such 
scheme becoming national in scope. 


PROPOSALS OF LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 
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Text Books and Education—It was recom- 
mended that the Government exert every 
possible effort to have the compulsory school 
age raised to at least 16 years. Further, it 
was suggested that every facility be provided 
to assure young students educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural instruction, with opportuni- 
ties for free continuation courses up to and 
including universities, The delegation urged 
the Government to provide free text books 
in public schools and to co-operate with other 
provincial governments and the Federal gov- 
ernment in inaugurating a uniform, national 
system of education. 


Salvage of War Materials—The Govern- 
ment was enjoined to petition the Dominion 
Government with a view to the prevention of 
profiteering and wastage in the sale of sal- 
vaged wartime building material. 


Excessive Radio Advertising—Excessive 
commercial radio advertising was deprecated 
and the government was exhorted to reduce, 
and possibly eliminate, commercial advertis- 
ing programs broadcast from the government- 
owned station. 


British Columbia Executive of Trades and Labour Congress 


In a brief submitted to Premier Hart of 
British Columbia on January 12, a delegation 
from the provincial executive of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada presented the 
following fourteen-point legislative program : 

1. Enforce minimum hours (44 a week) of 
work in the automotive industry. 


2. Increase the present wage schedule for 
females to $18 a week or 45 cents an hour. 


3. Discontinue present system of allowing 
female help under 18 being hired as appren- 
tices. 


4. Require all persons in preparation or serv- 
ing of foods to take a health examination 
annually, 


5. Forbid double-decker 
camps. 


6. Grant the franchise to 18, 19 and 20-year- 
olds. 


7. Abolish the poll tax. 
8. Grant old-age pensions at 60 years. 
9. Grant old-age pensions of $50 a month. 


10. Call old-age pensions “senior citizens’ 
pensions.” 


bunks in work 


11. Enact legislation which would give all 
workers two weeks’ vacation a year with pay. 


12. Grant compulsory rest periods for all 
workers in the retail merchandising industry. 


13. Revoke all previous orders whereby resi- 
dents of company towns are prohibited from 
enjoying the same rights and privileges that 
apply to other citizens. 


14. Immediately increase teachers’ salaries. 


In its brief, the labour delegation said, “The 
government, and particulurly the Department 
of Labour, are to be commended for the co- 
operation and assistance extended to organized 
labour in the last year.” 


The delegation asked further amendments 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, includ- 
ing entire removal of the workers’ contribu- 
tions; 100 per cent compensation; that quali- 
fied chiropractic and naturopathic treatment 
be available to the workers without a recom- 
mendation from a medical doctor; that 
spectacles be replaced by the board when 
broken or damaged as a result of an accident 
suffered by a worker. 
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Community Planning in Manitoba 


yay STUDY of four small towns in the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba undertaken to ‘‘show 
what might be accomplished by long-term 
planning,” is contained in a report prepared for 
the Post-War Reconstruction Committee of the 
Government of Manitoba entitled Town and 
Community Planning. Development plans were 
prepared for each town by Mr. Eric Thrift, 
Department of Architecture and Fine Arts, 
University of Manitoba, and the main part of 
the report consists of large maps (34x 21 
inches) showing each town as it is now and 
as it might become. 


The report points out that in the past towns 
have for the most part been planned according 
to immediate needs or have grown up haphaz- 
ardly. Deteriorated conditions have frequently 
resulted when areas in a town have a mixture 
of functions or uses. Stressing the value of 
long-range planning, the report suggests that 
living and working conditions could be greatly 
improved by providing separate areas for resi- 
dential, commercial and industrial purposes. 
Running between these areas, strips of open 
ground treated with grass and trees would 
form a park network through the whole town. 
By laying walkways through these parks, 
pedestrian and motor traffic would be segre- 
gated, thus largely removing the danger of 
accidents, particularly in the case of children. 
Underpasses would be placed where walkways 
cross avenues of heaviest traffic. 


Residential areas would be surrounded by the 
green parks to protect the homes against the 
encroachment of business or small industries 
and from any disturbance which these would 
cause. The use of the open strips within the 
residential areas also would provide more 
pleasant surroundings for homes; while small 
enclosed play spaces are suggested for tots 
under school age. 


Considerable changes in traffic planning are 
proposed, in order to eliminate interference 
in the movement of traffic as much as possible, 
and to improve safety conditions. The elimina- 
tion of the familiar grid planning of streets is 
suggested, to be replaced by a system of 
arterial roads carrying heavy traffic, supple- 
mented by “minor access” roads on which, 
particularly in the residential sections, there 
would be no through traffic (thus discouraging 
unnecessary traffic and increasing the enjoy- 
ment and safety of residents). 


To avoid having highways passing through 
towns and cities by congested and difficult 
routes, the proposed plans show them built 


outside the towns, connected with them by 
feeder roads with “easy and _ attractive” 
entrances. The report points out that where 
such proposals have been carried out else- 
where, they have frequently been received in 
the beginning with much misgiving, but that 
“the feared loss of business through by-passing 
has not materialized and the benefits have 


~ been heartily applauded.” 


The plans make provision for schools, hos- 
pitals, halls, athletic centres, and other com- 
munity facilities, such as are now being con- 
sidered by some towns as post-war develop- 
ments. Suitable locations are suggested, taking 
into consideration factors of accessibility, 
exposure for light and air, and in the case of 
schools particularly a minimization of traffic 
crossings. 


The maps indicate how these plans could 
work out in specific cases. 


Implementation 


In bringing into effect a proposed town plan, 
the report points out that most of the action 
necessary to attain the objectives of the pro- 
posals must come from the community itself. 
“Tt is up to its citizens to have a complete 
comprehension of the values to be derived 
from town planning and what will be lost 
should they be shelved or neglected.” It 
declares that “one of the first essentials is the 
establishment of a competent and responsible 
committee in any town. Much of the neces- 
sary work of surveying and gathering basic 
information can be done on a voluntary basis 
by existing community-minded groups whose 
work would be organized by the committee. . . 


“The development of a broad scheme or 
future plan for the community would be 
largely in the hands of a consultant working 
in close contact with the local committee.” 

A program of publicity is suggested to make 
the value of planning and the results achieved 
the general knowledge of the public. 


The second part of the report is entitled 
Community Surveys. Based on a publication 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
entitled A Procedure for Post-War Planning, 
it contains three sets of instructions and forms 
which can be used to make a survey of post- 
war employment within a community, includ- 
ing the number of persons likely to be seeking 
employment and the number of jobs likely to 
be available, and a survey of post-war markets. 
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The Canadian Government Provincial Ministers of 

Government has issued a statement of Conference on Labour have been asked 


policy on labour policy regarding labour 

relations in relations in Crown com- 

Crown companies panies, the text of which 
is as follows:— 


I. The government’s attitude, in the follow- 
ing respects, is the same whether a company 
is publicly or privately owned: 


(a) concerning the right of labour to 
organize ; 
(b) concerning any agreement between 


Management and a union so long as it 
is not contrary to the public interest. 


2. In private companies, the content of a 
collective agreement is a matter to be deter- 
mined by the management and labour in the 
light of conditions affecting the particular 
industry. 

In Crown companies, the content of an 
agreement is likewise a matter to be deter- 
mined by the management and labour on the 
same principles. 

3. Broadly speaking, except where provision 
is made for preferential treatment, as in the 
case of war veterans with overseas service, 
all citizens of Canada have equal rights in 
the matter of employment in government 
undertakings. As Crown companies are owned 
by the public, their directors are expected to 
be careful to see that no provision is included 
which would create discrimination as between 
one employee and another, or which would 
have the effect of excluding any citizen from 
employment therein because he does not 
belong to a particular union. 


29403—14 


provincial for their views on the 
minimum wage desirability of attending a 
schedules conference with the 


Dominion Minister of 
Labour, to consider any proposals which will 
make it possible for provincial authorities to 
have greater latitude in the establishment of 
minimum wage schedules. 


In writing to the Provincial Ministers and 
suggesting the conference, the Federal Muin- 
ister at the same time emphasized that his 
Department takes the view that the policy of 
price and wage control as implemented by the 
Wage Control Order must be maintained. 


The date proposed for the conference was 
the week of March 19. However this date 
was found inconvenient by some of the 
Ministers, and it now appears probable that 
the conference will be held in April or May. 

The text of the letter from the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell to the Provincial Labour 
Ministers, sent out on February 15, is as 
follows:— 


“At the time the Wartime Wages Control 
Order was under revision in the latter part of - 
1943, provision was made in section twenty- 
three of the revised Order P.C. 9384 to enable 
provincial Minimum Wage Boards to operate 
without restriction under the Wage Order 
in establishing wage scales with certain 
limitations. 

“Since that time, representations have been 
received from some provinces for further 
amendments to the foregoing provision to 
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permit more freedom of action for provincial 
Minimum Wage Boards to establish schedules 
of rates for specified classes of employees 
without recourse on the part of the individual 
employer or representatives of employees to 
the Wage Control Board. 

“Insofar as this Department is concerned, 
we take the view that the policy of price and 
wage control as implemented by’ the Wage 
Control Order must be maintained but 
subject to this consideration, we are quite 
prepared to consider any reasonable proposals 
which will enable provincial Minimum Wage 
authorities to have a greater measure of 
latitude and a greater degree of flexibility in 
the establishment of minimum wage schedules. 
With this in mind, and for this purpose, I am 
suggesting that a conference should be held 
at a convenient date at Ottawa between the 
provincial Ministers of Labour and myself at 
which these matters of Minimum Wage legis- 
lation in relation to the Wage Control Order 
would be discussed. I have in mind that some- 
time during the week of March 19 may be 
suitable for such conference. 

“T would be glad to have your views as to 


the desirability of such conference and whether. 


the date suggested would be suitable to you.” 


The annual article sum- 
Annual marizing in detail strikes 
summary of and lockouts in Canada, 


appears elsewhere in this 
issue, on page 383. Notable 
features brought out in the 
report are the decline in strike activity during 
1944, from over a million lost days the previ- 
ous year to under half a million; and the 
changes in the predominating causes of strikes. 
Strikes over wage demands, which caused over 
326,000 lost days, or about a third of the 
time-loss in 1948, resulted in only 66,000 lost 
days in 1944; while time loss caused by strikes 
Over various union questions (including closed 
or union shop and check-off) increased from 
266,000 to 357,000 days. This loss was almost 
entirely accounted for, however, by two strikes 
(at Ford Motor Company and Halifax Ship- 
yards) where the time-loss was over 300,000 
days; and the actual number of strikes over 
union questions dropped from 75 to 34. Strikes 
over union recognition dropped sharply (from 
139,000 lost days to 3,000) indicating a general 
compliance on the part of workers and man- 
agement with the procedure for union certi- 
fication and collective bargaining established 
under the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions during 1944. 


strikes and 
lockouts 
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The Dominion Bureau of 


Cost of living Statistics cost of living 
index index, on the base 1935- 
unchanged 1939=100, remained  un- 


changed at 118-6 between 
January 2 and February 1, 1945. Increases in 
the foods and homefurnishings and services 
sub-groups were balanced by declines in the 
fuel and light and clothing sections. For foods 
a gain of 0:4 to 130-6 was due to higher prices 
for fresh vegetables and certain fruits and 
meats which outweighed continued weakness 
in eggs. 

In the homefurnishings and services section 
an index increase of 0-1 to 118:4 reflected 
scattered increases in the furniture and floor 
coverings section. Fuel and light recorded a 
sharp drop to 107-4 from 109-1 due to further 
rebates in electricity bills coupled with a rate 
reduction in Toronto. 

Clothing, the only other group to register 
a change, eased 0-1 to 121-7, reflecting lower 
prices for women’s wear and piece goods which 
outweighed strength in footwear. Rentals at 
an index level of 112 and miscellaneous items 
at 109-2 remained unchanged. 

After adjustment to the base August, 1939, 
as 100 the index was 117-7 at February 1. 
The wartime increase has been 17:7 per cent. 


The President of the Cana- 


Catholic dian and Catholic Con- 
syndicates federation of Workers, Mr. 
represented Alfred Charpentier, was re- 
on advisory cently added to the mem- 
committee bership of the Advisory 


Committee of the Indus- 
trial Production Co-operation Board. 

The Advisory Committee which is made up 
of representatives from trade union and 
employers’ organizations, and officers of the 
Department of Labour, acts in a consulting 
and an advisory capacity to the members of 
the Industrial Production Co-operation Board. 
The Board consists of officers of the Depart- 
ments of Labour and Munitions and Supply, 
and promotes the formation of labour- 
management committees in industry. 

Other labour representatives on the Advisory 
Committee are Pat Conroy, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Canadian Congress of Labour, and 
Percy Bengough, President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 

Employers’ representatives on the Commit- 
tee are J. Clark Reilly, Canadian Construction 
Association and C. Willis George, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
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The table below shows the trial employment showed an_ exceedingly 


Employment latest statistics available re- marked contraction at the beginning of Janu- 
and industrial flecting industrial conditions ary. The percentage loss in employment, 
statistics in Canada. however, was rather smaller than in the years 


prior to the outbreak of war. The index of 
industrial employment declined from 185-7 at 
the previous month to 180-4 at January 1, as 


In conformity with the 
movement invariably indicated at the year-end 
holiday season in the period since 1920, indus- 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 








1945 1945 1944 1944 1944 1943 
February January December February January December 
Employment Index.............. CON ee ere vcwene ae 180-4 185-7 183-2 185-7 190-5 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
UALOUL MOULD ETS M tas ae ame ban  (&) inn ies hte sly Oi Gees Recerca ena Nene ee rk 0:8 6 
Unemployment Insurance claims....].............. 20, 412 13,770 12,284 11,757 6, 562 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
DBVEOUS ule sree eas sarieh ae redee gL SE WAPOA Rye eS he 152-1 148-1 140-4 153-4 
Per capita weekly earnings........ Sth Seay Sea er 30-10 32-19 31-76 29-67 31-61 
Prices, Wholesale Index.......... CONEY Aged coe By 102-8 102-5 102-7 102-5 102-5 
Cost of Living Index............. (4) 118-6 118-4 118-5 118-9 119-0 119-2 
Retail sales unadjusted index...... CONE 8 143-1 237-4 139-0 134-0 221-7 
Retail sales adjusted index....(5) (4)}.............. 175-1 172°8 169-6 167-0 167°9 
Wholesale sales............22+-0-- (WARES ae vane 182-6 170-8 168-6 159-5 164-3 
Common stocks index............ (4) Tt 94-4 89-4 86-6 82-0 81-5 80-5 
Preferred stocks index............ (Qk See soe ke 131-8 129-8 118-6 118-2 115-8 
Bond yields, Dominion index..... (4) + 96-7 96-7 96-9 97-3 97-3 97-3 
Physical Volume of Business 
Dex ee eet (SOs etree tin aos ahs 228-8 233-0 241-6 247-0 248-8 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION.......- ty pe Sune ba © Oe 245-8 256-0 279-5 275°4 282-0 
Mineral Production........... (Siete ee ae 174-0 189-3 255-5 249-7 244-8 
IManUlACLUTINg 05 scweiis «oar CO ions Mae 274-3 283-7 304-5 303-5 308-4 
Wonshruction |. cee asiitcc dre (EUSA es Atel) 97-7 122-6 113-5 69-6 107-6 
HOLCEERIC DOWEL ns ecu cin ctd owiens CE) ices aia eran oh) 151-6 144-7 153-8 156-3 153-5 
ADISTRIBUMIOND jcatecs, Gets cteiis ss (2) lis haere eat ieee 193-7 185-5 163-1 188-0 180-3 
Canloadimgsin Ban Stee asise =: (Si aepertee eee ies Maan bate a Le UY 144-6 158-3 154-7 153-2 
Tons carried, freight.......... (G) RRR Eerie meena wird f frac 180-5 206-4 200-5 197-1 
Trade, external, excluding POLI Ohl eee comrade 363,546,372] 397,366,373 367, 637, 669 372,358,627] 442,835,828 
Imports, excluding FOldae Geese b Hal Ber Ra Od Sehr ne 129, 684, 805 127, 216, 563 138,370, 412 126, 368, 990 134, 872, 674 
Exports, excluding gold..........- Saleem eae 230, 497,774 266, 879, 442 227,168,331 212,011, 434 302,571,724 
Bank debits to individual 
PAC COUNMEG A NA anna et RUe Tt ers Nites alterna he BP 5,069, 994,764] 5,063,008, 959} 4, 208,023,496) 4,512, 473,921) 4, 850, 427, 912 
Bank notes in circulation ere (COVES 5 lie oat ee 930, 200, 000 902, 600, 000 781, 300, 000 793, 700, 000 780, 800, 000 
Ban kad Cp OsitsiiN SAVIN GS/s) ose lana O Nae Kee eusleteieialecll 2,524,028,990) 2,422,963,053] 2,123,821,161!) 2,026, 213,155) 1,947,774, 749 
Bank loans, commercial, etc..... $|.............. 1,182, 749,551) 1,182,187,565) 955,393,436] 1,037,288, 934] 1,108, 715,772 
Railway— 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
CATS rie ee ere aires ame take! ais 7 262, 847 215, 440 275, 405 268, 493 268, 818 238, 822 
Canadian National Railways 
ODETALING TO VENUES setts ce Ew hee cee te eters) skis ail Orvhe totctat oieis ai cele Mt Vanemererels Geataale aiers 29,726, 400 28,901,300 34,345,000 
operating expenses....... tevaias Sel Sareea re ara AR es hat ee eM a NS BM Oa ier glc/ane's 25, 114, 820 24, 898, 263 27, 530, 000 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
GEA MIC CATMINGS ey. eaeecvae et Cel Pilea a tere nals ittots 24090; S09 Saaedte tec c sabe 23,792, 692 23,935, 635 27, 282; 828 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, all lines. $}.............. 22-428. 438 Mey ase: 20, 753, 040 21,097,122 22,265,179 
Steam railways, freight in 
LOREAL GSH Pea HRT a ae rons tet ors | raers ehet Vaile auatnis lleva piecramtas cidicle:s [tise ewes gua tie fs 5, 023, 685,000} 5,088,342,000].............. 
Building permitsrnc. cases: Se laeen aes 4,090,312 7,901, 591 , 483, 180 4,716,036 6,381,375 
Contracts awarded............ (8) $ 112,932,500 11,721, 900 12,730, 000 16, 229, 500 8, 782, 400 26, 122, 600 
Mineral production— 
IPA PSION aan att s sicer tlie eines ovals TONS! Seen eee we 155, 969 139, 152 141, 878 132, 128 137, 256 
Steel ingots and castings...... CONS HEA a. cites ci 268, 722 243, 482 229, 852 242,186 227, 822 
errocalloyss, oes lacie aes oct CONS | Str Wats tere 12,130 12,391 14, 720 16, 495 17,038 
OU e Soni, ee etre alte Oe OUNCES Fel ance ciee eo laa cele sears ee. ule 228,901 256, 803 257, 793 262,995 
(Brot Rory ocho heRO ne CLEC Ore EONS] eee sert cawartaes lies, sctae slovaca 1, 524, 220 1, 465, 697 1, 620, 669 1, 627, 210 
(GONDOLA ac seh tae atone DOUNGS ise Samba rate eos |lcke.cto wore ate ets 46,079, 163 46, 441, 200 49, 657, 556 47,720, 227 
INICK OWE ote ea a te ee os aiete POUNLGS | Mere ere terse Coens | Sa teh et eines 21,766, 969 22,382,065 23, 545, 474 24, 003, 550 
head): j3 Sogo Sarechee idacies. POUNDS |Health Sayles sieves 35, 189, 468 29, 753, 989 32,719, 839 31,533, 792 
TAC eee ae eh oicoh eels POUN SP wec see ee ara sca erst airs s eralecos 48,788,447 44,735,515 47, 509, 864 51,595, 307 
Timber scaled in British 
Colum bia oe shee ace ve saath WSU lene ne atte ctets ot 162,778,272| 229,094,818} 172,575,901 122,866,626) 324,358,681 
Blour production... oes seseoes- DIS IRS ane oon 2,068, 232 2,029, 530 2,087,705 2,041,193 Zoo 
Footwear production............ DIGITS | Tees eke tehecte lies Se iteeroe Cees: 2,627,342 2,984, 751 2,683, 731 2,691, 949 
Output of central electric 
BLatiOnsin:. | is a .iis om caeier Aes wvailae |hgteitremVertsveraece all 3, 422, 683,000] 3,356, 102,000] 3, 208,017,000) 3,528, 908,000} 3, 559, 509, 000 
SAIGSOLINSUTAN COL ave vaetaneerene etale™ [in siee a nk ecetstnice’s || see cieeae lsielles » 46, 906, 000 52,327,000 56, 259, 000 51, 258,000 
Newsprint production........... tONS|! Gere estiestesas 264, 766 244,970 240, 010 242, 660 249, 690 





* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

+t Week ended February 22, 1945. 

(1) Base 1926=100. (2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. (8) Base, June, 1941=100. (4) Base, 1935- 
1939=100. (5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. (6) Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the 
preceding month. (7) Figures for four weeks ended February 24, 1945, and corresponding previous periods. (8) Maclean’s 
Building Review 
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compared with 185-7 at January 1, 1944, and 
183-7 at January 1, 1948. 


The reduction in employment, at the date 
under review, was accompanied by a relatively 
larger shrinkage in the indicated salaries and 
wages; the very general observance of Boxing 
Day as a holiday following Christmas, the loss 
’ of working time due to increased: absenteeism, 
lessened overtime work, combined with the 
reductions associated with lowered employ- 
ment, affected extremely the disbursemenis 
made on or about January 1 for services ren- 
dered in the week preceding. 


The 15,042 establishments reporting to the 
Bureau showed a total working force of 1,834,- 
450, which was 2-9 per cent less than at 
December 1. The total weekly wages and 
salaries paid to these employees decreased from 
the previous month by 9-2 per cent to $55,- 
207,831 at January 1. The per capita weekly 
earnings declined from $32.19 at December 1 
to $30.10 at the date under review. 


At the recent meeting in 


Meeting of London of the Governing 
governing body Body of the International 
of I.L.O. Labour Office, a resolution 


was passed affirming the 
desire of the I.L.O. for association with the 
general world security organization contem- 
plated as a result of the conversations at 
Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta. 


The resolution emanated from the Special 
Committee on Constitutional Questions which 
met under the chairmanship of Mr. Paul 
Martin, K.C., M.P., Canadian Government 
Delegate. It placed the I.L.O. in favour of 
association with the general international 
organization “on terms which will permit the 
International Labour Organization, with its 
tripartite character, to make its best contribu- 
tion to the general effort of the organization 
of international machinery for the better 
ordering of a peaceful and prosperous world 
while retaining for the International Labour 
Organization the authority essential for the 
discharge of its responsibilities under its Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Philadelphia.” 


Two resolutions were proposed by Canadian 
delegates. Mr. Martin suggested a plan for 
constituent states or provinces of a federal 
state to send representatives to accompany the 
official delegations to sessions of the Con- 
ference. This was favourably reported on and 
referred to the Standing Orders Committee. 


Mr. Percy Bengough, workers’ delegate, 
moved that the standing orders be amended 
so that any provincial government may ratify 
I.L.O. conventions on behalf of that province 
onlv. This amendment would apply to a 
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situation where the subject matter of a con- 
vention came within provincial rather than 
dominion jurisdiction. Owing to lack of time 
at the meeting action on this resolution was 
deferred. 


A further account of the proceedings at the 
meeting will appear in a forthcoming issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 


A recent Reasons for Judg- 
ment issued by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board 
(National) sets down a 
procedure for dealing with 
applications by unions for 
certification. The judgment 
dealt with two cases (appealed from the 
Ontario Regional Board) where votes had been 
taken in which the applicant union had 
received a majority of the votes cast but not 
a majority of the eligible voters. The Ontario 
Board had directed a run-off vote, but the 
National Board set aside this direction, and 
rejected the applications for certification. 


The Board then outlined a _ procedure 
designed to obviate future difficulties in deal- 
ing with applications by unions. 


Procedure in 
dealing with 
applications for 
certification and 
employee votes 


In future, an officer of the Board will 
examine membership records of the applicant 
union and check with the company’s payroll. 
Unless the Board is satisfied that a majority 
of the employees are union members, the 
application will be rejected. 


If a “substantial majority” are found to be 
union members, certification will be granted 
without a vote. 


If, however, the majority is not substantial, 
or if an important section consists of 
employees who are not regular, dues-paying 
members of the union but who have signed 
requests that the union act on their behalf, 
the Board will “in most cases, on the applica- 
tion of the employer,” direct a vote. 


The Board will not include in the ballot the 
name of any competing union, except in such 
a rare instance as when a number of employees 
are members of both unions and thus both 
unions have evidence to indicate that they 
represent the majority of employees. 


If the applicant union fails to secure a 
majority vote, another organization may then 
apply. 

When this procedure has been followed and 
an application is rejected, a new application 
by the same union will not be entertained 
until a period of at least six months has 
elapsed. 


The full text of this Reasons for Judgment 
appears on page 290 of this issue. 


1945] 

Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Status of Minister of Labour, an- 
professional nounced’ on February 13 
employees that the Wartime Labour 


Relations Board (National) 
had submitted a recom- 
mendation that the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations be applied 
for a further six months at least, to employees 
described as professional or scientific personnel. 


In recommending that the Regulations be 
continued as applying to professional workers 
for the present, the Board proposes to sub- 
divide bargaining units so that employees 
engaged in a professional capacity may elect 
or appoint (as the case may be) bargaining 
representatives on their own behalf in a 
proper case. It is felt by the Board that this 
course will give professional employees an 
opportunity to acquire some experience in 
collective bargaining, if they so desire, and 
when they have this experience they will be 
in a position to decide as to what kind of 
collective bargaining they want. 


The Board promises to review further the 
application of the Regulations to professional 
workers after the lapse of this six-month 
period. 

(The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
cover professional and scientific employees in 
the same manner as other employees, safe- 
guarding the right to organize, and giving 
organizations consisting of this type of em- 
ployee the right to apply for the naming of 
bargaining representatives to negotiate with 
employers in regard to their working condi- 
tions. Professional or scientific employees who 
have authority to engage or discharge other 
employees, are not covered by the Regulations, 
however.) 

On January 9, 1945, the National Board had 
heard representations from a number of 
organizations representing professional workers, 
in which the Board was asked to recommend 
the enactment of a new Order in Council, 
applicable exclusively to professional em- 
ployees (L.G., Jan., 1945, p. 2). Professional 
organizations making representations to the 
Board at the time included the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, the Chemical 
Institute of Canada, the Canadian Society of 
Forest Engineers, the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, the Association of Pro- 
fessional Engineers of Manitoba, the Ontario 
Architects’ Association, the Institute of Radio 
Engineers, and other organizations. 

Any change in the present Regulations was 
opposed by representatives of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, the Canadian Association 


under Labour 
Relations Order 
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of Technical Employees, and the Canadian 
Association of Scientific Workers. 

During the hearings a representative of the 
Canadian Universities objected to collective 
bargaining for University professors. 

In the report, now filed with the Minister 
of Labour, the Board points out that the cost 
of a new National Board and the necessary 
Provincial Boards to deal with professional 
employees separately, would be substantial, 
and that the proposal to include professional 
employees who influence the hiring or dis- 
charging of scientific personnel would not work 
out satisfactorily. 

The present report of the National Board 
to the Minister is unanimous. 


The Vocational ‘Training 
Meeting of Advisory Council met in 
Vocational Ottawa on Tuesday, March 
Training 6, for a 3-day session. 
Advisory Dr: Gaede ee vteNaliy, 
Council Deputy Minister of Educa- 

tion for Alberta, who is 
chairman of the Council, presided. The 


Council consists of officers of Provincial Gov- 
ernments in charge of vocational training; of 
representatives of trade unions and of em- 
ployers; of the Canadian Legion and of wo- 
men’s organizations; and officers of the De- 
partment of Labour. 

The agenda included the following topics: 
training of ex-service personnel; training of 
women; training of war workers; apprentice 
training; assistance to vocational schools; 
youth training and employment; and training 
of supervisors. 

Meetings were addressed by several officers 
of the Dominion Department of Labour in- 
cluding R. F. Thompson, Director of Training 
and J. H. Doige, Assistant Director. Other 
speakers included C. C. White, Veterans Land 
Act Administrator; A. W. Crawford, Director 
of Training, Department of Veterans Affairs; 
E. R. Complin, Canadian Industries Limited, 
Montreal; F. S. Rutherford, Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Toronto; and Lt.-Col. 
Fairey, Director of Vocational Education, 
Victoria, B.C. 

An account of the proceedings will appear 
in next month’s Lasour GAZETTE. 


Recent approval by the 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, of 


Additional 


wartime day 


nurseries in three new wartime day 
Ontario nurseries, brings to 27 the 

total number of such units 
in operation in Ontario under Dominion- 


provincial agreement. 
Under an agreement between the Govern- 
ment of Ontario and the Dominion Depart- 
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ment of Labour, facilities have been set up 
for the daytime care of children of women 
war workers, thus making it possible for these 


women to take part in essential war work 


(L.G., Feb. 1948, p. 175). 

Toronto will have a total of 19 wartime 
day nurseries, and Hamilton will have 3 
when the new units are completed. There are 
also two in Brantford, and one each in Oshawa, 
St. Catharines and Galt. 

In Quebec, the only other province having 


wartime day nurseries under Dominion- 
provincial agreement, five units are in 
operation. 

A note of warning that 
Reinstatement school boards must be pre- 
of school pared to reinstate any of 
teachers their teachers who have 


been serving with the 
‘ Armed Services, was sounded recently by Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, in 
a statement issued to the press. 

“In a few cases which have come to the 
notice of the Department of Labour,” the 
Minister said, “it appears that some school 
boards have got into difficulties by forgetting 
that the Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act requires them to reinstate their teachers 
after discharge from the Armed Services just 
as other employees must be reinstated. School 
boards should protect themselves when en- 
gaging substitutes to replace teachers who have 
gone into the Armed Services, by inserting 
a clause in the contract that the engagement 
of the substitute may be terminated after the 
return of the teacher from the Forces.” 

The Minister said that some school boards 
have taken the necessary precautions, and 
that so far cases where difficulties have arisen 
are not numerous. He expressed the hope 
that all boards would make the necessary 
provision in engaging teachers as replacements 
for those with the Services. 

“Boards might well consult with the Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices, which 
administer the Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act,” the Minister added. 


The report of the Deputy 


Report of Minister of Labour for the 
Dominion fiscal year ending March 31, 
Department 1944, has been issued. In 
of Labour the interest of economy the 


report has been made ag 
brief as possible. It contains a succinct his- 
torical account of both the peacetime and: war- 
time functions of the Department and reviews 
the administrative work for the year in con- 
nection with National Registration; National 
Selective Service operations; Industrial Rela- 
tions (including the application of the Concili- 
ation and Labour Act, the Industrial Disputes 
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Investigation Act and Statistics with respect 
to strikes and lockouts) ; the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board; the Industrial Production 
Co-operation Board; training activities under 
the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act; 
fair wages policy; the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission; the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act; Japanese affairs; relief 
legislation; Government Annuities Act; Na- 
tional War Labour Board; International 
Labour Organization; and such special services 
as the Lasour Gazettn, the Information 
Division and Labour Legislation. The report 
of the Commissioner, Combines Investigation 
Act, is included as an appendix. 


It is stated in the Ministry 


Britisn of Labour Gazette for 
Disabled January that the main 
Persons purposes of the Disabled 
(Employment) Persons (Employment) Act, 
Act which was passed in March, 


1944, are: (1) to promote 
and facilitate the rehabilitation and training 
for employment of persons handicapped by 
injury, disease or congenital deformity; and 
(2) to enable such disabled persons to obtain 
employment or undertake work on their own 
account. 

Certain sections of the Act were brought 
into operation by Order in Council in August, 
1944, including those dealing with the pro- 
vision of vocational training and rehabilitation 
courses. Other sections dealing with the 
registration of disabled persons, the obligation 
on employers to employ a quota of disabled 
persons and the appropriation of vacancies in 
designated classes of employment to persons 
registered as disabled, were to be applied at a 
later opportune date. It is expected this date 
will be advanced considerably since the crea- 
tion of a National Advisory Council under 
the Act, by the Minister of Labour and 
National Service. The functions of the 
Council will be to advise and assist in matters 
relating to the training and employment of 
disabled persons. 


An agreement between rival 
unions to avoid inter-union 
disputes was secured by the 
US. National Labour Rela- 
tions Board following elec- 
tions among employees of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. A.F.L. 
unions won elections in six bargaining units 
and C.I.O. unions in one unit. Before the 
merger of the Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph companies, A.F.L. unions had bargained 
for most of the employees of the Western 
Union, while C.I.O. unions had bargained for 
most of Postal Telegraph employees and in 


Rival USS. 
telegraph unions 
agree to uphold 
majority rule 
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several large cities for Western Union 
employees. — 


The National Labour Relations Board con- 
sidered that in these circumstances and in view 
of the warmly contested elections, inter-union 
disputes might arise which would hamper the 
operation of the nationally important telegraph 
industry. It therefore sought an undertaking 
by the unions to prevent such disputes. 


The unions agreed that each, with respect to 
the unit or units for which it was certified, 
would 


(1) Represent all employees within such unit 
fully and fairly as their collective bar- 
gaining agent; 

. (2) Admit all employees within such unit to 
membership without discrimination by 
reason of prior membership or activity 
in another union, or because of former 
employment by another company; 

(3) In any unit in which it lost the election, 
recognize the right of a majority union 
to represent all employees in such unit 
for collective bargaining purposes and not 
attempt to bargain with the company 
as a separate minority. 


The Board, in its announcement of the 
agreement, remarks: 


“Good sportsmanship and good sense, as 
well as good labour relations, require that 
these minorities fuse themselves for the dura- 
tion of the certification with the majorities 
and work with them for the establishment 
of conditions which are favourable to. the 
the entire group.” 


It is stated in Business 
Week of February 17, that 
provisions in union agree- 
ments to protect the rights 
of veterans have received 
initial application in two 
recent cases involving the United Automobile 
Workers and the United Electrical Workers, 
both C.I.0. Unions. 


Veterans’ 
protection 
clauses applied 
in United States 


In the former case, when some 5,000 workers | 


were slated for lay-off because of a cutback 
order, 500 veterans employed by a leading 
automobile manufacturing company in Detroit 
were granted sufficient seniority to stay on 
the job. In the latter case, that of an electric 
company in St. Louis, the company had to 
pay $2,000 to 29 veterans, re-employed at their 
old jobs, who were entitled under the union 
agreement to receive the benefit of wage in- 
creases granted for workers on similar jobs 
during the absence of the veterans on active 
service. The company’s attempt to re-employ 
the veterans at their former rates of pay was 
protested by the union and was settled through 
the grievance procedure provided in the 
collective agreement. 
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A 16-year minimum age for 


Trends in employment is proposed by 
child labour the Children’s Bureau of 
legislation the United States Depart- 
in U.S.A. ment of Labour for 1945 


legislative action by. the 
States, following recommendations which were 
adopted in March, 1944, by the National 
Commission on Children in Wartime. The 
proposal has been approved by the Children’s 
Bureau General Advisory Committee on Pro- 
tection of Young Workers and by the Com- 
mittee on Plans for Children and Youth of 
the National Commission. The date when 
the new laws become effective might be 
deferred to avoid any objection to raising the 
minimum age during the war and to allow em- 
ployers time to make necessary readjustments. 


A recommendation for a basic minimum age 
of 16 for employment was made by the 1940 
White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy, as well as by the earlier 1930 Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. The 
International Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials recommends as one of the 
basic standards for State child-labour legisla- 
tion, a 16-year minimum age for all employ- 
ment during school hours and for factory 
work at any time. The National Conference 
on Labour Legislation has recommended re- 
vision of State child-labour laws to provide 
a basic 16-year minimum age for employment. 
Thirty-three States have a basic minimum 
age of less than 16 for employment during 
school hours. 

While young people have contributed greatly 
to the war effort, the Children’s Bureau be- 
lieves that this contribution has been made at 
the expense of their education. It has there- 
fore become of urgent importance to reduce 
the employment of persons under 18 in order 
to give these young people the opportunity to 
develop both physically and mentally to their 
fullest capacity and to lessen the impact of 
unemployment in the reconversion period by 
delaying the entrance of young people into 
jobs. 

It is recommended, as a first step, that 
State laws be amended to provide that no 
minor under 16 shall be permitted to work 
during school hours, and that no minor under 
16 shall be permitted to work in connection 
with any manufacturing or mechanical estab- 
lishment. The federal Fair Labour Standards 
Act, 1938, fixes a minimum age of 16 for per- 
sons engaged in producing goods for shipment 
in interstate or foreign commerce. This is as 
far as Congress can go in establishing a 
minimum age for employment in industry. 
The State legislation recommended would fill, 
in part, the gap left by the federal statute. 
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In April, 1944, nearly 3,000,000 children be- 
tween 14 and 17—three times as many as were 
at work at the time of the Census in March, 
1940—were working full or part-time. Nearly 
a million—almost one out of every five—were 
between 14 and 15. During the last six months 
of 1943, 3,667 minors in 1,314 establishments 
were found to be illegally employed under 
the Fair Labour Standards Act—over twice as 
many minors and establishments as were found 
to be employed illegally in the entire year 
ended June 30, 1941. In the school year 
1943-44, a million fewer pupils were enrolled 
in high schools than in the school year 1940-41, 
as a result of increased employment. 

The Bureau considers that attention should 
also be given to improving the work standards 
outside school hours, strengthening or extend- 
ing other State laws, regulating hours of work, 
protecting young persons from night work and 
hazardous occupations, requiring employment 
or age-certificates, and other administrative 
provisions for the adequate enforcement of 
the law. 

Convened at the instance of 
World Trade the British Trades Union 
Union Congress, the World Trade 
Conference Union Conference met in 

London, England, from 
February 6 to 16. According to press des- 
patches, it was estimated that the delegates 
represented over fifty million workers in more 
than forty countries. Representatives of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour attended the 
Conference (L.G., Jan., 1945, p. 1). 

Among the subjects on the first week’s agenda 
were the furtherance of the Allied war effort, 
the attitude to be taken by organized labour 
with respect to peace terms and the general 
organizations of the world after the war and 
the representation of organized labour at the 
Peace Conference and on commissions for 
relief, rehabilitation and post-war reconstruc- 
tion. 

Delegates from neutral) countries shared in 
the discussions during the second week when 
the basis of a world federation of trade 
unions was under review. A “continuation 
committee” was set up to prepare the ground- 
work for the new organization and the report 
to a subsequent conference to be held late 
in the summer. This committee, according to 
the New York Times of February 21, later 
named “a policy-making or administrative 
committee of thirteen members to meet in 
Washington in April and work out a program 
of labour peace and post-war objectives for the 
meeting of the United Nations in San Fran- 
cisco on April 25.” 

A summary of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference will be published in a forthcoming issue 
of the Lasour GazerrTn. 
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Avoidance of fatigue in 
Australian industry is discussed by an 
opinion Australian Medical Officer 
regarding of Health in the January 
fatigue issue of “Accident Preven- 


tion Bulletin”, published by 
the Factory Welfare Board” 
in association with the Departmental Factory 
Inspectorate and the Standing Committee for 
the Prevention of Accidents, Sydney, Australia. 


At the outset, the officer pointed out that 
the experience of Great Britain in increasing 
hours of work had but a brief period of 
success 1n increasing production, which was 
soon “completely wiped out by an ever- 
increasing diminishment in production.” It 
was clearly demonstrated that both mental 
and physical fatigue resulting from too long 
working hours, were primary factors in the 
decline. It was necessary therefore, to deter- 
mine maximum hours of work. During each 
day, short rest periods were also considered 
necessary and a regular rest at the week-end 
to give the worker “a chance to break the 
regular routine of every-day work and achieve 
a refreshing outlook on life.” At the week- 
end break the aim should be towards recrea- 
tion in the open air. Long periods of daily 
travel to and from home and factory were 
mentioned as another factor contributing to 
fatigue and it was suggested that in the post- 
war reconstruction period careful thought 
should be given to the zoning of new homes 
near the place of work, with community 
centres giving all the necessary means of 
social intercourse and health benefits. 


in industry 


It was also suggested that management 
might accomplish much by preventing the 
onset of “such malign influences as irritation 
which is one of the products of fatigue.” Fac- 
tories should be well hghted, as “tired eyes 
are a very real cause of fatigue, poor work- 
manship and output. Attention must be given 
to ventilation in the factories, for where air 
change is poor, workers rapidly tire.” An- 
other cause of fatigue referred to is boredom 
brought on by monotony. It is asserted that 
this can be successfully countered where “the 
management is keenly interested in both 
workers and in everything that would help 
to produce good work.” 


Workers on their part were urged to observe 
the laws of physical and mental health. It 
was essential that the importance of personal 
cleanliness should be recognized, as many dis- 
abling diseases are brought about where this 
is disregarded. 


In conclusion, the report urges the employ- 
ment of qualified medical men in all large 
factories, so as to safeguard workers and as “a 
real means towards maintaining production.” 


Reconstruction 


Survey of Post-War Intentions of Workers 


A SURVEY to determine the post-war inten- 

tions of Canadian workers is being 
carried on by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour. Information 
obtained from this survey will supplement 
that obtained from the survey of employers 
‘last year (L.G., July, 1944, p. 815.) 

To aid the government in planning for post- 
war employment, quantitative information on 
both aspects of the post-war labour market is 
needed: 

(1) Demand—the number of workers for 
whom employers expect to have jobs after the 
war. 

(2) Supply—the number of workers that in- 
tend to remain in the labour force after the 
war. 

The first need is being filled by the Post-War 
Employment Survey of employers. It is to fill 
the latter gap that the present Post-War In- 
tentions Survey has been undertaken. 

This survey will provide answers to such 
questions as: 


(a) How many married women, now working, 

intend to return to their homes? 

Do the youths, who have been drawn 

into the labour force, intend to return 

to school? 

(c) Will there be a 

movement? 

Will there be many people wanting to 

start their own business? 

What are the intentions and hopes of 

“war workers’? 

(f) Do the older men who are now working, 
intend to retire after the war? 


(b) 


“back to the farm” 
(d) 
(e) 


Information on these questions will be of 
great significance for post-war planning. 

The procedure of the survey will be to mail 
a questionnaire to a 2% per cent sample (about 
65,000 workers) of the insured population. 
This sample will be picked completely at ran- 
dom from the registration cards for 1944 of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. These 
people will be queried as to their intentions 
concerning place of residence and type of 
activity one year after Germany surrenders. 
These intentions will then be analyzed in the 
hight of their present place of residence and 
their present type of activity. This is informa- 
tion which can be obtained from the unem- 
ployment insurance cards. 

However, to interpret post-war movement 
of this nature, 1t is necessary to know where 
these same people were living and what they 
were doing at or near the beginning of the 
war. This information will be secured from 
each person’s 1940 National Registration card. 

Thus, for each of approximately 65,000 
people, information will be available as to 
their place of residence and type of activity 
in 1940, in 1944, and “one year after Germany 
surrenders.” This data, when analyzed by age 
group, sex and marital status, will be the 
source of some very valuable information. It 
will enable, for instance, some prediction to 
be made on the extent and nature of post-war 
“counter movement” in relation to that whieh 
occurred during the war. It will also enable 
some prediction to be made on the numbers 
that will be seeking employment after the war. 
This will be most significant data when viewed 
in relation to the numbers that employers 
expect to hire. 


Departmental Committee on Post-War Training 


COMMITTEE has been set up in the 

Department of Labour to bring about 
close co-ordination between the post-war train- 
ing of veterans and their placement in employ- 
ment. The committee will also develop plants 
whereby any workers displaced from war work 
could be trained for other occupations, and 
work out arrangements with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission to provide training for 
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men and women while they are in receipt of 
unemployment insurance benefit in order that 
they would be fitted for new jobs. 

L. E. Westman, one of the Associate Direc- 
tors of National Selective Service, has been 
appointed Chairman of the Committee, and 
Mrs. Rex Eaton, Associate Director of Na- 
tional Selective Service in charge of the 
Women’s Division, has been named Vice-Chair- 


2 


for) 


man. Other members of the Committee are 
R. J. Tallon, member of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission; R. F. Thompson, 
Director of the Vocational Training Branch, 
Labour Department; and Group Captain 
Byron F. Wood, Assistant to the Deputy Min- 
ister to look after Labour Department matters 
affecting placement of veterans. 

Miss M. Grier, of the Labour Department, 
has been named Secretary to the Committee. 

The Committee will report to Arthur 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour. 

In addition to studying the possibilities of 
post-war training of men and women now in 
war jobs, the Committee will also go into the 
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question of post-war participation of the Em- 
ployment Service in training procedures. 

It is pointed out that one of the “statutory 
conditions” attaching to the receipt of unem- 
ploymept insurance benefit is that any insur- 
able worker while receiving benefit must be 
prepared to undertake a course of training to 
fit him to accept employment, if required to 
pursue a course by direction of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 

An interdepartmental committee, of which 
Arthur MacNamara, Deputy, Minister of 
Labour, is chairman, is already dealing with 
the subject of vocational training in reference 
to ex-members of the Anmed Services. 


ESTIMATED MANPOWER DISTRIBUTION IN CANADA 
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Canadian Manpower Situation at Close of 1944 


[pee Canadian manpower situation was 
considerably easier at the close of the 
year 1944 than at June 15, the peak date of 
demand for the year. At that latter date 
there was a labour shortage of approximately 
134,000 workers for high priority industries 
exclusive of agriculture. By the end of the 
year demand for industrial workers in high 
priority industries had declined by about 
56,000. In Ontario, where there is a heavy 
concentration of war industry, the labour 
situation was particularly acute at the peak 
date, but by December, the labour demand 
in high priority industries exclusive of agri- 
culture was less than half the peak require- 
ments. Cut-backs in the aircraft and ship- 
building programs with accompanying lay-offs 
were largely responsible for the easing of the 
manpower situation, together with the em- 
ployment in other essential industry of more 
than 62,000 farmers on temporary permits to 
leave agriculture for the winter months. The 
logging industry has benefited particularly 
from the latter arrangement and as a result 
a much larger cut than last year is in prospect. 

Manpower controls now in effect will in all 
probability be retained in 1945. A moderate 
upswing in labour demand may be antici- 
pated early in April when the farmers will be 
returning to agriculture on the expiration of 
their temporary permits. About this time, 
also, retooling will have been completed in 
war plants for the large contracts placed in 
Canada by the United States Government late 
in 1944. These programs will call for addi- 
tional employment of an estimated 12,000 
persons for the manufacture of small arms 
ammunition, heavy ammunition cases, mortar 
shells and other urgently needed war supplies. 


Distribution of Manpower, 1939-1944 


The accompanying table and chart shows 
comparative estimates of the distribution of 
Canada’s manpower from October 1, 1939, to 
October 1, 1944. During the five years of war 
there has been a natural increase of 572,000 in 
the population of Canada 14 years of age and 
over. It is estimated that at October 1, 1944, 
of the total 8,904,000 persons in that age 
group, 5,095,000 (exclusive of farm women) 
were in the Armed Forces or gainfully occu- 
pied, an increase of 1.232,000 from October 1, 
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1939, and of 66,000 from the corresponding ~ 
date in 19438. Total employment in war 
industry reached a peak of 1,166,000 at 
October 1, 1948. Since that date there has 
been an estimated decrease of 172,000 wage 
and salary workers in war industry. These 
workers have been absorbed in other industry 
(excluding agriculture) where employment rose 
by an estimated 174,000 during the year ended 
October 1, 1944. There was an increase of 
24,000 in the total strength of the Armed 
Forces during the year, and an additional 
17,000 women, not including farm women, were 
drawn into the labour force. 


The total female population in Canada, 
14 years of age and over, was estimated to be 
4,349,000 at October 1, 1944. Of these, an 
estimated 1,114,000 were in the Armed Services 
or gainfully occupied in industry other than 
agriculture. At that date 229,000 women were 
employed in war industry, 37,000 women had 
entered the Armed Services, and female em- 
ployment in civilian industry had expanded 
by 174,000 or over 30 per cent from October 1, 
1939, to total 737,000 at October 1, 1944. 


In spite of an estimated decrease of 200,000 
in the number of males employed in agricul- 
ture since the outbreak of war, the effective 
handling of a considerably larger volume of 
agricultural production in 1944 than in 1939 
was accomplished by close co-operation be- 
tween local farm committees, provincial 
governments and National Selective Service 
officials. Additional farm help was secured by 
granting special leave to members of the 
Armed Forces and the employment on farms 
of prisoners-of-war, Japanese internees and 
conscientious objectors. Also, more effective 
use was made of the available manpower by 
large scale movements of farm labour from 
areas where the harvest was completed to 
more critical areas. Since fewer men will be 
available from the Armed Services for farm 
work in 1945, it is expected that unless drastic 
reductions take place in military requirements, 
the farm labour situation will be more difficult 
to cope with in the coming season than in 1944. 


War employment had reached its peak on 
October 1, 1943, when 1,166,000 persons, 13-3 
per cent of the total population 14 years of 
age and over, were employed either directly 
or indirectly on war work. By October 1, 1944, 
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1945] 


total war employment had dropped to 994,000 
persons of whom 695,000 were engaged in war 
manufacturing. This represented a drop of 
16-6 per cent in war manufacturing from the 
peak date when it stood at 834,000. Sixty-six 
per cent of all persons engaged in manufac- 
turing were on war work at October 1, 1943, 
whereas one year later the proportion had 
dropped to 57 per cent. This decline in war 
manufacturing was mainly due to lay-offs 
eaused by thetapering off of aircraft and 
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shipbuilding programs. Employment in these 
two industries will probably remain at present, 
levels but further declines in other war manu- 
facturing employment are anticipated in the 
coming months. These declines, however, are 
likely to be more moderate» than during the 
last quarter of 1944, due to recent expansion 
in production schedules for chemicals and 
explosives, heavy guns and ammunition, small 
arms ammunition, armoured fighting vehicles 
and rubber tires. 





Recent Manpower Orders 


Two Orders in Council relating to the man- 
power situation in Canada were made during 
February. 


Medical Examination of Naval and Arr 
Force Personnel—An order of February 13 
(P.C. 944) provides that members of the Cana- 
dian Naval or Air Force on active service who 
are about to be discharged are to have a 
medical examination before their discharge to 
ascertain whether they are fit for training in 
the Army. 


Provision had previously been made for the 
service of “Order-Military Training” on such 
men. 

The Order amends the National Selective 
Service Mobilization Regulations. 


Transportation of Agricultural Workers— 
To facilitate the placement of agricultural 
workers in high priority industry during the 
season when they are not required on farms, 
authorization has been made (P.C. 692, Feb. 1) 
for the payment of travelling expenses of a 
worker who agrees to accept transfer. 





Assistance of Soldier Workers Under Farm Duty Plan 


EFERENCE was made in the December 
Lasour Gazette (p. 1461) to farm labour 

provided by the Armed Forces during 1944. 
Mr. A. MacNamara, Director of National 
Selective Service, recently paid _ particular 
tribute to the contribution of soldiers under 
the Farm Duty Plan, by means of which 
soldiers worked more than 80,000 man days on 
Canadian farms from coast to coast and 
played an important part in helping to harvest 
crops during the summer and fall of 1944. 

Under the Farm Duty Plan—an agreement 
between the Dominion Departments of Labour 
and National Defence and the Provincial De- 
partments of Agriculture—more than 3,000 
saldiers each worked an average of approxi- 
mately 25 days between July and November. 
These men helped with haying and harvesting 
in Eastern Canada; potato and apple picking 
in the Maritimes; tobacco and fruit harvesting 
and food processing in Ontario; grain har- 
vesting on the Prairies; and general farming 
in British Columbia. 

Officers in charge report the following total 
number of soldiers employed in each province 
during the harvest season: 


PrinceLid ward: Lalandtas yee ae se ones 186 
BNO SC OULBA: 5. sotds, ois site dvs, sessea! siete nee tl 738 
INOW SB VUINS WICK? cic othe cle eee has 436 
CURE) prsveo s Ria Rie em gre Mies US Kun Ri Agee 7 OeliS tae tik bb 2 65 
SAGA TAG.) os A wash tariSeces he siete Eee aS 856 
DEAT OD Ge a bey Rael Un am pete noah te 523 
SISESU HES YShcige) 1 ae RRR, ARDEA EM mi psi 797 
PAT DOL Gare ees Fos Ringe th eke oot eta inte tin © 322 
IDMitish: COlUMpDIS. cokes eee eee 159 


The soldier-workers were employed by 
farmers on a contract basis at fixed wage rates. 
Each man was allowed to keep his earnings— 
except in Western Ontario, where tobacco 
pickers paid part of their wages, amounting 
to more than $27,000, to the Red Cross. 

Reports from provincial officers in charge 
of the program expressed high commendation 
for the quality of work done by the soldiers. 
It was stated that in many areas crops could 
not have been harvested without their help. 

The contribution made by soldiers detailed 
to farms under the Farm Duty Plan is distinct 
from the work done by members of the 
Armed Forces who were granted compassionate 
leave to assist in harvest work on their own 
or their parents’ farms during emergency 
periods. 
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Manpower Policy in Great. Britain After Defeat of Germany 


_. REAT Britain has supplemented its pro- 
gram for full employment after the war 
(L.G., Aug., 1944, p. 942) with a plan for the 
orderly release of workers from munitions fac- 
tories and their placement in civilian industry. 
Like the plan for the demobilization of 
members of the Armed Forces (L.G., Nov., 
1944, p. 1311), the present scheme which is 
contained in a White Paper,! applies primarily 
to an anticipated interim period between the 
defeat of Germany and the defeat of Japan. 

This period, it is expected, will be one of 
continued labour shortages, since Britain will 
continue its war effort while at the same time 
attempting to make a start on civilian produc- 
tion. Manpower controls will, therefore, be 
continued. Men aged 18 to 27 will continue 
to be liable to call-up for the Armed Forces, 
in order to enable some of those now in the 
Forces with long military service to return to 
their homes. Young men not required for the 
Forces will be subject to employment transfer, 
in accordance with labour needs in essential 
industry. Women will: continue to register, 
but will not be called up. They may volunteer, 
however, and will still be subject to employ- 
ment transfer (though girls under 19 will not 
be sent away from home). 

In spite of the need for continuing these 
controls, the Government intends to mitigate 
their severity to some extent, and to “pay 
such regard as is possible to the natural desires 
of workers to seek work where they please and 
of employers to engage labour freely.” Con- 
trols will be continued also over industry, and 
the allocation of raw materials and labour will 
be planned so as to ensure that the efforts of 
industry are concentrated not on the produc- 
tion of luxuries, but 

first upon those munitions required for the 

Armed Forces, and, second, upon those 

products which are most important to national 

recovery and to an improvement in the stan- 
dards not of those people who can pay the 


highest prices but of the community as a 
whole. 


Release from War Work 


Release of workers from war industry will 
be based on the principle that certain classes 
of workers have special claims for priority or 
release, immediately after the end of the war 
in Europe. The following will be given per- 
mission to leave industry altogether if they 
wish, regardless of the importance of the pro- 
duction on which they are engaged :— 





1 Re-Allocation of Manpower between Civilian Em- 
ployments during any Interim Period between the Defeat 
of Germany and the Defeat of Japan: London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1944. 

(1) Women (married or single) with house- 

hold responsibilities and wemen wishing 


to join their husbands on release from the 
Forces. 

(2) Women over 60. 

(3) Men over 65. 

In addition, women over 50 will be given 
permission to leave their jobs and retire unless 
there are strong production reasons to the con- 
trary. 

Workers who have worked away from home 
for three years or more and who want to 
obtain jobs near home will be given priority 
of release, for transfer to work of importance. 

If, following the release of these priority 
classes in any company, there is still a surplus 
of workers, the order of discharge will be as 
follows :— 

(1) Men aged 18-27 for call-up to the Forces. 

(2) Workers needed for priority vacancies 

elsewhere including skilled and experi- 
enced workers needed for the re-establish- 
ment of civilian industries. 

(3) Those who have been away from home 

less than three years but more than one, 
in order of their length of absence from 


ome. 
(4) Other releases in accordance with current 
practice, e.g., as determined by industrial 
agreements. 
The Paper states that consultation and. co- 
operation with workers and employers will be 
needed in the working of the scheme. 


Release from Armed Forces 


‘As noted in the White Paper on Demobiliza- 
tion, members of the Armed Forces are being 
released in two classes: A, in accordance with 
age and length of service, and B, those with 
special skills needed in industry. 

Men and women in Class A will not be 
subject to labour controls during their period 
of paid leave (8 weeks, plus additional time for 
men with foreign service), during which they 
may seek reinstatement in their former employ- 
ment or find such other work as they wish. 
Following this period, however, they will 
become subject to the controls and if they are 
still unemployed or become unemployed they 
will’ be placed in work in accordance with 
existing priorities. 

Those released in Class B may move from 
one job to another within their particular 
employment, but if they leave the employ- 
ment they will be directed back to the Forces. 

In the case of disabled persons, the report 
states, the primary object will be to find them 
employment which will result in their satis- 
factory and, so far as possible, permanent re: 
settlement in employment of the kind they 
wish to follow. They will not be required to 
take, or to remain in, employment on the 
grounds of its immediate importance if this 
does not also serve towards their permanent 
resettlement. 


Family Allowances in Canada 


Registration Now in Progress—Payments to Commence in July 


Tice cash payments under the Family 
Allowances Act, passed in August, 1944, 
will be made this July and registration for the 
allowances is being held throughout Canada 
after March 15. 


All children under sixteen years of age are 
eligible for an allowance. ‘This includes 
Indians and Eskimos. All children must have 
been born in Canada or have lived here: for 
three consecutive years. Children of members 
of the three armed services are eligible even 
though born out of the country. For instance, 
a Canadian soldier’s child born overseas will 
be eligible for an allowance as soon as it 
arrives in Canada. 


There is a further important clause in the 
eligibility regulations. The allowance is not 
payable to a child who, being above the age 
of six years and physically fit to attend 
school, fails to do so or to receive equivalent 
training. 

Allowances which are tax free will be made 
monthly as follows: 

Children under 6 years of age—$5 a month 

Children from 6 to 9 years of age—$6 a month 

Children from 10 to 12 years of age— 

$7 a month 


Children from 13 to 15 years of age— 
$8 a month 


The allowances are reduced after the fourth 
child, because clothing, school books and other 
equipment can be used again by the younger 
children in the family. There will be a re- 
duction of one dollar for the fifth child, 
two for the sixth and seventh child, and three 
dollars for each additional child. 


Registration forms will be delivered through 
the Post Office after March 15 to every house- 
hold, and an illustrated sheet for guidance 
and a return envelope will accompany the 
form. If for some reason a registration form 
is not received, it can be obtained at the 
local Post Office. These forms will then be 
mailed back to the regional office which is 
being established in each provincial capital. 
There they will be sorted and listed. 

Although it is not necessary to send in 
birth certificates with registration forms, 
births reported on the forms will be checked 
against provincial records, so that parents 
who have omitted to register the births of 
their children are advised to do so immediately. 
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P.EI. Proving Ground 


The first registration for family allowances 
was held in Prince Edward Island. As the 
smallest province in Canada, it was deemed 
a good proving ground on which to test the 
registration administration. The provincial 
officials gave excellent co-operation and within 
the first month 95 per cent of all families 
had registered. 

An examination of the Prince Edward 
Island forms makes apparent the usefulness 
of the information collected through the 
registration. For instance, it was shown that 
550 children, over six years of age, were not 
attending school. The reasons were given as 


follows: : 
(A) NO) Leacher,, no -sehool....... > oemes 73 
(b) Helping or working at home or 
CIRO WHEEL. at, few oak sia alent e 1 le 209 
(c) School too far, weather, bad roads. 69 
Cay Helping ‘on Tarm. 3 OO 91 
(e) Can’t afford, no clothing.......... 26 
(f) Can’t learn, doesn’t like, won’t go, 
OC Ue ah Ray es ue tune ela ebnes dat ge Mhetave me hue aoc 44 
(goh s OA2 01 a> Ro Bae ee hE Di NG A ai 38 
550 


The Family Allowances Act was passed for 
the purpose of giving the children of Canada a 
greater degree of equal opportunity. As 
wages are not based on the number of 
children a woman or man has, but on work 
done, a single man and a man with five 
children must often make the same sized pay 
cheque mect very different needs. In the 
higher income brackets, the man with children 
is assisted to meet his family’s costs by 
income tax reductions, but in the income 
group below the income tax level no allow- 
ance is made for children. 

The Act is so designed that no one can 
benefit by both income tax deductions and 
family allowances. Income tax payers have 
the option of applying for the family allow- 
ance, but they must deduct the allowance from 
their income tax exemption. No one can say 
in advance, however, whether or not he will 
benefit from family allowance, as incomes may 
change during the course of a year. It is sug- 
gested that anyone who is uncertain whether 
or not he will benefit from family allowances 
more than from tax exemptions should register 
for the allowance and in this way be on the 
safe side. 
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Distribution by Provinces 


Federal tax monies will be distributed among 
the provinces as follows: 


~ Estimated 
Total Distribution 
4 Federal Tax of Family 
Collections Allowances 
(millions) (%) (millions) (%) 
Maritimes $ 109 4 $ 28 aah 
Ouebec: 285 905 34 84 33 
Ontarioneees. 1250 47 75 29 
Prairies: sv sey MESS 7 54 25 
Br. Columbia 206 8 15 6 
$2,640 100 $256 100 


The estimated annual cost of $200,000,000 
for family allowances was based on the fol- 
lowing table compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 

Number of children in family allowance 
age groups: 


0- 5 YOaTS .- 1s sere eee eee ee eee 1,424,913 
EGO Ae os, 8 5 Be eros SR ae 839,722 
LS et ear e ee? CPU eae We te RORe Wei 618,369 
Pet Oa **  SAMRReNNOm cate ND ad et ane 652,930 

3,535,934 


It is further estimated that since the average 
size of family varies in respect of urban and 
rural families across Canada the average 
allowance per child will be $5.96 per month 
in rural communities, while in urban com- 
munities children will average $6.12 a month. 
The whole average for Canada is $6.04. How- 
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ever, the difference in size of rural and urban 
families means that the rural family as a whole 
will get an average of $16.01 while the urban 
family will draw $13.33. 

A study of the system shows that in Seer 
of the different provinces in Canada what any 
family may lose through the per capita amount 
received per child, it will make up in the 
amount received per family. 

In the parliamentary debate on family 
allowances, Mr. Paul Martin, Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour, opposing 
the suggestion that family allowances might 
affect the rise of wages, declared: “The fact 
is that to-day in this country we have a trade 
union membership of 700,000 as compared with 
about 300,000 at the beginning of the war. In 
my opinion that is a good thing not only for 
the workers but for Canada. As long as we 
have an informed trade union movement, as 
we have in this country, one which I repeat - 
is good for Canada and good for the workers 
themselves, there need be no fear on the part 
of labour of the system of family allowances 
being used as a weapon by irresponsible 
employers.” 

It was further pointed out that as allow- 
ances will continue during strikes they con- 
stitute a guarantee of basic care for the 
children in every home and actually give the 
worker more freedom to SUP OES unscrupulous 
employers. 





Lever Brothers 40-Hour Week Plan 


| Bie management of Lever Brothers 
Limited, whose Canadian executive 
offices are in Toronto, and the members of 
Local 32 of the International Chemical 
Workers (TLC), after several conferences, 
jointly evolved a plan for the adoption of a 
40-hour work week, without reducing plant 
production or the “take-home” pay of the 
workers. The plan was scrutinized and 
approved by a well-known firm of actuaries 
and also by the War Labour Board (L.G., 
January, 1945, p. 30). It has been in effect 
since the beginning of the year, and is to 
be tested for a trial period of six months. 

The Lasour GazertTe is indebted to Mr. J. P. 
Brierley, Technical Director of the Company, 
for the following details of the project. 

In November, 1943, the Company and the 
Union were negotiating a new agreement. The 
expiring contract had provided for a 48-hour 
week consisting of six days of eight hours 
each. The advantages of shorter hours of 
work were clearly recognized by both parties. 
Saturday absenteeism had proven an irksome 
problem to both the Union and the Company. 


On the other hand, the need for maintaining 
the Company’s output of essential products 
appeared to be an insuperable obstacle to 
reducing the hours of work. In the course 
of discussions, it was suggested that if all 
the ideas and suggestions of Union members 
and Management were pooled, it might be 
possible to reduce the working hours without 
reducing either the weekly earnings of the 
individual workers or the output of products. 


Principles Agreed Upon 


As a result, a Joint committee was formed 
composed of workers appointed by the Union, 
and Management representatives. Recognizing 
that any change in hours of work would 
require the approval of the War Labour 
Board, two important principles were agreed 
by the joint committee at its first meeting— 


(1) that.all suggestions for improvement in 
efficiency should be immediately intro- 
duced and continued in actual practice, 
without any adjustment in the standard 
hours of work, in order that full procf 
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of the value of the suggestions might 
be available; 

(2) that the then current operating period 
should be taken as the basis with which 
the improved labour efficiencies should 
be compared. 


At a subsequent series of 23 meetings, the 
operation of all factory departments was 
discussed and the accumulated suggestions of 
Union members and Management were in- 
vestigated, and those thought to be practicable 
put into effect immediately. It is a tribute 
to the determination of the workers and the 
discipline and morale of the Union as a body 
that the employees accepted the resultant 
reduction in total staff and the increase in 
output per man-hour without immediate addi- 
tional recompense, in the hope of achieving 
their final objective of a shorter work week. 

By July 1, 1944, it was proved that slightly 
better than a 20 per cent decrease in wages 
costs per standard unit of output had been 
realized. Based on the improved methods of 
operation, production costs were estimated 
on a basis which assumed the following 
conditions— 

(1) a reduction of working hours from a 
48-hour week to a 40-hour week, con- 
sisting of five days of eight hours each; 

(2) payment at time and one-half for all 

- hours worked in excess of the above; 

(3) increasing all hourly rates so as to 
ensure that workers would receive the 
same earnings for 40 hours as they had 
previously received for 48 hours. 


The production costs so estimated indi- 
cated that the introduction of a 40-hour week 
would not increase the cost of production 
above the cost during the basic period of 
November, 1943. All figures used were 
_ checked by an independent audit before an 
application for approval of the changes out- 
lined in Sections 1, 2 and 3 above, was sub- 
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mitted to the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario in August, 1944. At the time 
when the application was filed, the efficiencies 
introduced had been successfully maintained 
for periods varying from three to six months. 


Action of War Labour Boards 


The Regional War Labour Board for 
Ontario was unable to approve the applica- 
tion as submitted, as it involved an upward 
adjustment in hourly wage rates. Permission 
to appeal to the National War Labour Board 
was, however, granted. After a hearing before 
the National Board, the form of the applica- 
tion was modified and approval of the 
following scheme was requested. 


(1) Reduction of the normal hours of work 
from a 48-hour week, consisting of six 
days of eight hours each, to a 40-hour 
week, consisting of five days of eight 
hours each. 

(2) Payment at the rate of time and one- 
half for all hours worked in excess of 
eight hours in any consecutive 24-hour 
period, or 40 hours in any one week. 

(3) No change in the present hourly rates 
for factory workers. 


(4) Payment of an incentive production 
bonus, based on the efficiencies achieved, 
of 20 per cent.of the total weekly earn- 
ings of each worker. 


On December 27, 1944, the National War 
Labour Board approved this application with 
effect as from January 1, 1945, for a trial 
period of six months. During this trial 
period, the National War Labour Board will 
determine whether the wage cost per standard 
unit of output is being maintained at the 
same level as during the basic period in 1943. 
Consideration will then be given to the 
renewal of approval for the continuance of 
the plan for a further period. 


Hiring of Housewives for Part-time Employment 


Housewives may now be engaged for part- 
time Jobs, for a period of up to three full work 
shifts in a week, without Selective Service 
permit, according to a statement issued on 
February 6, by Arthur MacNamara, Director 
of National Selective Service. 

Previously, Selective Service nequired per- 
mits wherever a housewife was being engaged 
for more than 24 hours employment in the 
week; the new rule permits employment with- 


out permit, even where the three full shifts 
total more than 24 hours work for the week. 

Also in future it will not be necessary for an 
employer engaging a housewife for not more 
than three work shifts in the week, to secure 
permission of National Selective Service to 
advertise for this type of employee. 

The new ruling arises out of an interpreta- 
tion of “part-time subsidiary. employment,” 
which is exempted under Selective Service 
Regulations from permit requirements. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 





Raa the National War Labour 

Board issued decisions in the following 
cases :— 

Hudson’s Bay Company (Vancouver, B.C.). 

Steel Company of Canada, Limited, and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 1005 
(Hamilton, Ont.). 

The Builders’ Exchange Inc., and Building 
and Construction Trades Council of Montreal 
and Vicinity. 

Canadian Car and Foundry Company 
(Brantford Plant), and United Automobile 
Workers (C.1.0.), Local 397. 

Oshawa Railway Company and Division 1255 
of Amalgamated Association of Street Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America. 

General Steel Wares, Limited (Montreal), 
and United Steelworkers of America, Local 
2847. 

Steel Company of Canada, Limited, and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 1005. 

Barrymore Cloth Company, Limited 
(Toronto, Ont.), and National Union of Tex- 
tile Workers, Local 15. 


Maritime Steel and Foundries, Limited (New 
Glasgow, NS.), and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 3172. 

Central Aircraft, Limited, and Canadian Air- 
craft Workers’ Association, Local No. 2. 

Victory Textiles, Inc. (Montreal, P.Q.). 

National Aniline and Chemical Company, 
Limited (Toronto, Ont.). 

Houde, Laroche and Company, Limited, and 
Le Syndicat Catholique National du Vete- 
ment de Ste. Croix de Lotbiniere, Inc. 

Canadian Vickers, Limited (Aircraft Divi- 
sion), Fairchild Aircraft, Limited, and Noor- 
duyn Aviation, Limited, and Montreal Air- 
craft Lodge 712 of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. 

Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, and 
International Association of Machinists, Lodge 
485. 

Citadel Brick, Limited (Boischatel, P.Q.) and 
Brick Workers’ Federal Union No. 103. 

Small Arms, Limited (Long Branch, Ont.), 
and Local 519, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. 


Re: Hudson’s Bay Company (Vancouver, B.C.) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for British Colum- 
bia, dated October 5, 1944 declining to approve 
an application for classification of the com- 
pany’s departmental managers in its retail 
store at Vancouver in a series of salary brackets 
based upon sales volume (junior, intermediate 
and senior) and the nature of the operations 
in each department (A—easy; B—average; 
C—difficult). A range of wages is proposed 
for each category of departmental managers. 

The Regional Board refused its authoriza- 
tion on the ground volume of sales should not 
constitute a factor in determining wage rates. 

It was stated in the company’s original brief 
on this appeal that its “wage policy and wage 
scales have been in effect since Ist February, 
1935”. 

It must be noted from the definition in 
section 13 (1) (p) in P.C. 9384 that “wage 
rate” means the basis of calculation of the 
wages paid to an employee. So that, if prior 
to November 15, 1941 an occupational classi- 


fication was paid on the basis of volume of 
sales there is no prohibition against a continua- 
tion of the practice. 

The first point to be determined in this case 
is whether all of the company’s departmental 
managers in the Vancouver store are to be 
considered as belonging, for the purposes of 
wage control, to the same “occupational clas- 
sification”, that expression being defined in 
section 13 (1) (hk) of the Order. A second 
question will then be to what extent the rates 
submitted were established prior to November 
15, 1941. 

Following a request for further material, we 
now have a detailed submission from the 
appellant which was not placed before the 
Regional Board. ‘ 

We are of opinion that this further sub- 
mission should be examined by the Regional 
Board in the light of the foregoing observa- 
tions. Meanwhile, this appeal will stand dis- 
missed, but without prejudicing in any way the 
appellant’s position before the Board below. 


January 26, 1945 
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Steel Company of Canada, Limited, and United Steelworkers of 


America, Local 1005 (Hamilton, Ont.) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
Decision of the Ontario Board dated November 
8, 1944, wherein the Regional Board denied 
an application for the establishment of an 
8-hour day for all employees at the Hamilton 
and Ontario Works, not now on an 8-hour day, 
with compensatory adjustments in wage rates. 
Leave to appeal was granted under date of 
December 14, 1944. 


The application affects some two hundred 
and fifteen employees engaged in that part of 
the Hamilton plant known as the “Ontario 
Works” and one hundred miscellaneous em- 
ployees, such as janitors, clean-up men, scrap 
collectors, miscellaneous clerks, etcetera, em- 
ployed at the main plant. There are approxi- 
mately four thousand five hundred employees 
in all the Hamilton plants and within the past 
few years the Company has pursued the policy 
of reducing the hours of work to eight hours 
per day. In the main plant the operations are 
continuous and three 8-hour shifts are in use. 


The Company readily concedes the desir- 
ability of having uniformity in hours of work 
throughout the plants (except possibly for a 
few miscellaneous cases where the work is not 
of a continuous nature) and would not object 
to the 8-hour day in the Ontario plant if one 
hundred and twenty additional men could be 
secured to provide for three shifts of eight 
hours each. Unquestionably, production would 
be increased thereby, but it is quite clear that 
with the existing manpower shortage the extra 
men cannot now be secured. 

Since the outbreak of the war the Company 
has been engaged primarily in meeting war- 
time requirements and is producing a substan- 


tial part of the total steel produced in Canada. 
The Department of Munitions and Supply is 
requesting increased production. This is one 
of the material circumstances which the Board 
is required to consider under Section 20 (c) 


of the Order. 


In our opinion the application is an indirect 
method of requesting a wage increase. While 
the Union does not admit the impossibility of 
securing an additional one hundred and twenty 
men necessary to provide for three 8-hour 
shifts, it is undoubtedly a fact. If the present 
production is to be maintained the mill would 
have to continue to work for two shifts of ten 
and one-half hours (at present an average of 
57-25 hours per week). If the application were 
granted, the Company following its policy in 
such change-over to an 8-hour day, would pay 
nine hours’ wages for such eight hours and be 
obliged to pay time and one-half for the over- 
time. In the main plant there is, generally 
speaking, no overtime such as would be the 
case here. | 

No evidence was submitted to indicate any 

gross Inequality or injustice in the hourly rates 
now being paid. 
It is to be noted that following the coming 
into effect of the Hours of Work and Vacations 
with Pay Act in Ontario, the Company applied 
for and obtained exemption from the provisions 
of the Act requiring the institution of an 8- 
hour day. We are of the opinion also that 
the decision of the Ontario Regional Board, 
given after full consideration of all the facts 
and in the exercise of its discretion, should not 
be disturbed. 

The appeal will, therefore, be dismissed and 
Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


January 25, 1945. 


Re: The Builders’ Exchange Inc., and Building and Construction Trades 


Council of Montreal and Vicinity 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Council from a 
Decision of the Quebec Board, dated Sep- 
tember 21, 1944, wherein the Board denied cer- 
tain employees engaged in the Building and 
Construction Trades Council of Montreal and 
Vicinity, a thirty-five cent (35c.) per week 
cost of living bonus which was ordered by the 
National Board by its General Order dated 
November 8, 1943, but which was not made 
applicable by that Order to employees of 
employers engaged in the construction indus- 
try. Leave to appeal was granted on October 
17, 1944. 


Pursuant to the provisions of Section 46 of 
P.C. 5963, the National War Labour Board, by 
its Finding and Direction dated June 14, 1943, 
directed the employers, with effect from June 1, 
1943, to pay a cost of living bonus of Two 
dollars and twenty-five cents ($2.25) per week 
(calculated on the rise in the adjusted cost-of- 
living index number from the month of April 
1941 to that of April 1943); the same to be 
maintained and continued in effect until May 
15, 1944, “subject to such adjustment, if any, 
as pursuant to the terms of P.C. 5963, may be 
determined to be effective from that date” 
(May 15, 1944). It can be assumed that the 
Board contemplated that P.C. 5963 would then 
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be in effect and that further adjustments, if 
authorized under that Order, would then be 
made. 


By its General Order of November 8, 1943, 
the Board, on the ground that the cost-of- 
living index number for October 1, 19438, had 
risen by 1:4 points over the index for July 2, 
1942, directed that: 


(1) Except as otherwise provided in Section 
2, 3 and 5 of this General Order, every 
employer shall, effective from the first 
payroll period beginning on or after 
November 15, 1943, increase: 

(a) the amount of the cost-of-living bonus 
payable to adult male employees and 
to other employees employed at weekly 
wage rates of $25.00 or more by the 
amount of 35¢ per week. 


By Section 5 of the same General Order it 
was provided as follows: 


Nothing in this General Order shall affect 
the operation of the direction of the National 
War Labour Board, dated June 14, 1943, 
applicable to employers in the construction 
industry. 


On December 9, 1948, P.C. 9384 replaced 
P.C. 5963. Section 15 (1) directed every em- 
ployer to establish a single rate, or range, in 
the manner prescribed in Schedule “A”, which 
provides for the incorporation into the ates 
previously paid (and effective from the first 
payroll period commencing on or after Febru- 
ary 15, 1914), of the “previously authorized 
bonus”, which term is defined by Section 13 
(1) (2), as follows: 


“previous authorized bonus” means a cost 
of living bonus authorized or required to be 
paid by an employer to his employees in any 
occupational classification by or pursuant to 
the Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus 
Order (Order in Council P.C, 8253, dated 
October 24, 1941), or the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, or the Wartime Salaries Order 
or any Order in Council specially applying to 
the employer or by or pursuant to any declara- 
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tion, determination, direction, instruction, 

order or General Order made under the 

authority of the said Orders; 

We are of the opinion that the definition is 
broad enough to entitle the employees to any 
cost-of-living bonus they would have been 
entitled to under P.C. 5963, in addition to that 
granted them by the Finding and Direction of 
June 14, 1943. The Builders’ Exchange con- 
tend that when the five (5c) cent cost-of-living 
bonus was directed by the Regional War 
Labour Board for Quebec on September 9, 
1942, that Board took into consideration pos- 
sible future fluctuations in the index of the 
cost-of-living after September, 1943, and that 
appears to have been the case; but the General 
Order of this Board, applicable to the con- 
struction industry dated June 14, 1943, makes 
it quite clear that the rise in the adjusted cost- 
of-living index number between April 1941 and 
October 1948, warranted the cost-of-living 
bonus of two dollars and twenty-five ($2.25) 
cents per week therein awarded; further, the 
rise in the adjusted cost-of-living index between 
April 1948 and October 1943 (on which the 
General Order of November 8, 1943, was based) 
indicates that under P.C. 5963 the payment of 
the additional thirty-five (35c) cents per week 
was warranted. 

We, therefore, find that the provisions of the 
General Order of the Board, dated November 
8, 1948, should be made applicable to the 
employees represented in this application and 
the appeal is, therefore, allowed. Notwith- 
standing the terms of the Finding and Direc- 
tion of June 14, 1943, we are of the opinion 
that the effective date of the Order now made 
must be for the first payroll period commenc- 
ing on or after February 15, 1944, and as pro- 
vided in Section 15 (1), of the present Order— 
no exceptions being made therein. 

Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


January 26, 1945. 


Re: Canadian Car and Foundry Company (Brantford Plant), and United 
Automobile Workers (C.I.0.), Local 397 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company and a 
cross appeal by the Union from a decision 
of the Regional War Labour Board for On- 
tario, dated August 28, 1944, by which it 
refused the application of the Union for 
general wage increases with the exception of 
the classifications of “foundry labourers” and 
“shakeout men”, for which classifications it 
directed the Company to establish and pay 
a wage rate of sixty-four (64c) cents per hour 
(inclusive of the former cost-of-living bonus) 
with effect from January 29, 1944. The exist- 


ing rate for the classifications mentioned is 
sixty (60c) cents per hour, which includes cost- 
of-living bonus. The shakeout men, however, 
are all working on piece work and their 
average earnings are now one dollar and 
elghty ($1.80) cents per hour. Foundry labour- 
ers (that is those actually working in the 
foundry part of the plant) have a basic rate 
of sixty (60c) cents per hour and in addition 
thereto are paid three (8c) cents per pot for 
carrying heat, thereby earning an average of 
about fifty (50c) cents per day extra. The 
Regional Board based its decision for the 
increase granted on the ground that foundry 
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labour is worth five (5c) cents per hour more 
than common labour in the area, which they 
found to be fifty-nine (59c) cents. 

In view of the present earnings of the 
shakeout men and the supplement to the rates 
of the actual workers in the foundry shop, we 
are of the opinion that the increases granted 
by the Regional Board were not warranted 
and we, therefore, allow the Company appeal 
and direct that that part of the Regional 
Board’s Order which granted increases to 
shakeout men and foundry labourers be set 
aside. 

To provide for the various types of labour 
in the plant, the Company requests the estab- 
lishment of a range of sixty (60c) cents to 
sixty-four (64c) cents per hour, and as this 
is the approximate range recently established 
by the Regional Board at the Galt Malleable 
Tron Company, Limited, plant (59c-64c per 
hour), we approve of the establishment of such 
a range for that classification. 

In regard to the cross appeal of the Union 
relating to the other classifications, 1t is to be 
noted that a general increase was given to 
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the employees on December 1, 1942, and that 
the full cost of living bonus of four dollars 
and sixty ($4.60) cents per week was paid. 
The appeal is based on the claim of the 
Union that the establishment of a sixty-four 
(64c) cent rate for foundry labourers (they 
asked for 65c plus cost of living bonus), con- 
stitutes a gross inequality and that, in any 
event, if the sixty-four (64c) cent rate were 
established without any upward revision in 
the other categories, it would create an un- 
balanced wage structure and that, therefore, 
the other rates should be increased in order 
to preserve existing differentials. 

In view of our decision on the Company’s 
appeal and that there appears to be no gross 
inequality or gross injustice in the existing 
rates for the remaining classifications, as com- 
pared with reasonably similar and comparable 
industries, we are of the opinion that the 
cross appeal of the Union should be dis- 
missed. 


Finding and direction will issue accordingly. 
January 26, 1945. 


Re: Oshawa Railway Company and Division 1255 of Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 


America 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application on behalf of the bus 
drivers of the Oshawa Railway Company for 
an increase of llc per hour in their wage 
rates. The present range of wage rates of 
62c-69c per hour was directed following the 
decision of the National War Labour Board, 
rendered on the 30th of July, 1943. At that 
time an increase of 4c an hour was approved. 
On the hearing of that application the rerre- 
sentatives of the employees urged that the 
wage rates payable to the employees of the 
Oshawa Railway Company were _ properly 
comparable to the wage rates of the em- 
ployees of the Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway, whose application for in- 
creases In wage rates was also before this 
Board. Both of these Companies are sub- 
sidiaries of the Canadian National Railways, 
and at that time wage rates paid to the 
bus and street car operators were the same 
in each case. Subsequently, on the 24th day 
of September, 1943, the Niagara, St. Catharines 
and Toronto Railway was directed to increase 
the wage rates of its motormen. conductors 
and bus operators by 10c an hour. By Find- 
ing and Direction dated October 8, 19438, the 
other classifications of employees of the said 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway 
received substantial wage rate increases. 


/ 


Pursuant to further representations by the 
employees of the Oshawa Railway Company, 
concurred in by the employer, the wage rates 
of the other classifications of employees of 
the said Oshawa Railway Company were in- 
creased to correspond with the increases pre- 
viously granted to the Niagara, St. Catharines 
and Toronto Railway, after having made due 
allowance for the relationships arising from 
the fact that the said railway operated an 
interurban service, whereas the Oshawa Rail- 
way Company operates a local service only, 
although its freight service involved switch- 
ing operations in connection with the trans- 
portation of freight from the plant of the 
General Motors Limited to the Canadian 
National Railways. 

It should be observed further that the wage 
rates paid to the bus operators of the Oshawa 
Railway Company corresponded closely with 
the wage rates paid similar classifications of 
the Ottawa Electric Company and the Lake 
Erie and Northern Railway and the Grand 
River Railway. 


Having regard, therefore, to all the repre- 
sentations made to this Board at the hearing 
of the application now under consideration, 
as well as in support of the applications above 
referred to, and having regard to the wage 
rates now being paid to the other occupa- 
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tional classifications of this Company, as well 
as to the wage rates paid the bus drivers 
and other classifications by the Ottawa Elec- 
tric Company and the Lake Erie and North- 
ern Railway and the Grand River Railway, 
this Board is of opinion that the wages of 
the bus drivers covered by this application 
should be increased by the amount of five 
(5c) cents per hour. This increase will be 
effective from the Ist day of November, 1944. 

In the application there is sought in addi- 

tion to wage increases the following: 

(a) Night differential of 5c per hour. 

(b) Time and one-half for all work per- 
formed on Sundays and statutory holi- 
days. 

(c) A time allowance of fifteen minutes for 
the purpose of making out accident 
reports. ; 

(d) Vacation with pay plan providing for 
holidays ranging from 6-12 days, de- 
pending on the employee’s length of 
service. 
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As to (a), this Board is not of opinion that 
the evidence justifies payment of a night 
differential. 

As to (b), in accordance with the practice 
of street railway operation, this Board is of 
opinion that payment at the rate of time and 
one-half should be allowed for work per- 
formed on Sundays or on an assigned seventh 
day of rest, and six statutory holidays as 
enumerated in Order in Council 4671. 

As to (c), it appears to the Board that this 
request of the employees is not in general 
accord with the practice of street railways 
in that regard, and is, therefore, denied. 

As to (d), this Board sees no reason why 
the provisions of D.B. 17 should be departed 
from in this case, and, therefore, refuses the 
request of the employees for holidays with pay 
ranging from six to twelve days per year. 

Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


January 30, 1945. 


Re: General Steel Wares, Limited (Montreal), and United Steelworkers 


of America, Local 2847 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from deci- 
sions of the Regional War Labour Board for 
the Province of Quebec dated October 24, 1944 
and December 11, 1944 increasing hourly rates 
for engineers (4th class) from 63 to 78 cents 
and for stove mounters from 58 to 73 cents, and 
introducing a “5 cent per hour premium for 
night shift”. 

Adopting the Toronto plant as a basis, as 
was done by the Quebec Board in the case 
respecting starting and machine shop rates 
between these parties (see Reasons for Deci- 
ston below), we are of opinion that the engineer 
(4th class) rate should be 73 cents. 

There should also be a finding and direction 
introducing the premium for night work in the 
general terms used in the case of the Toronto 
plant (L.G., 1944, p. 1101). We are confident 
that the Company’s management and the 


Re: General Steel Wares, Limited 
of America, Local 2847 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company appeals from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for the Province 
of Quebec dated July 18, 1944, directing an 
increase in starting rates for men, women and 
boys with corresponding increases in the auto- 
matic progressive rates. The Regional Board’s 
direction also increased the rates for certain 
classifications employed in the machine shop. 
Leave to appeal was granted by the Regional 
Board. 


Union will again be able to agree upon a prac- 
ticable application of the direction. 

The Company says that all of its stove 
mounting is done in its London plant and that 
there would appear to be only one employee 
who could possibly be classified as a stove 
mounter at Montreal, but that, in fact, he is 
a warehouseman and devotes only a small part 
of his time to work which could be said to 
belong to the classification for which the special 
rate is contended. On the evidence this Board 
is unable to see any justification for setting up 
a special classification for stove mounting in 
the Montreal plant. The individual involved 
may have a grievance and if he has, the griev- 
ance procedure of the collective agreement 
should be utilized. 

There will be a finding and direction varying 
the Regional Board’s decisions to the extent 
indicated. 

January 31, 1945. 


(Montreal) and United Steelworkers 


At the hearing, it was agreéd by the parties 
that the rates for women and boys should 
remain as they were before the decision, now 
under appeal, was rendered. 

It seems clear from the material and was 
practically common ground at the hearing that 
the Regional Board adopted the men’s rates 
which were thought to be then prevailing in 
the Company’s Toronto plant for the classifi- 
cations here involved. Subsequently, on 
August 3, 1944, this Board, on an appeal by 
the Company, disallowed certain increases in 
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these starting rates in the Toronto plant which 
had been granted by the Regional Board for 
Ontario (L.G., 1944, p. 1101). The result is 
that the Montreal rates ordered by the 
Regional Board for Quebec are now higher than 
the Toronto rates. 

The Quebec Board in this particular case 
thought that it would not be inconsistent with 
the provisions of section 20 (1) (a) of P.C. 
9384 to direct the Toronto rates of this Com- 
pany for its Montreal plant. On the evidence 
submitted, we are unable to say that the deci- 
sion was erroneous in principle. 

It was shown by the appellant that the rates 
ordered for the machine shop classifications 
were higher than those being paid in the 
Toronto plant. The Union, however, endea- 
voured to justify the new rates by comparing 
them with rates paid by other employers in the 
Montreal area, but we do not think that a 
proper basis on that ground was made out to 
justify the increases. 
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As a result, the Regional Board’s finding and 
direction will be varied and the following rates 
will be effective from April 11, 1944: 


Minimum rate for female employees and boys 
under age 18: 


SAP UINE sates bast oak wie .36 cents 

A iters Leoni in. «et AE DE is 
Minimum rate for men: 

Blarting@wcirkiies cantatas .54 cents 

eceri dt THOU tage at M562 aaa be 
Machine Shop: 

Toolmaker—lIst class .. $1.08 

Toolmaker—2nd class. . .98 cents 

Machinists Class A..... .93-.98 cents 

av orig late. Satie Ps hy .88 cents 

Millwright Helper..... .78 cents 


Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


January 31, 1945. 


Re: Steel Company of Canada, Limited, and United Steelworkers of 


America, Local 1005 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a deci- 
sion of the Regional War Labour Board for 
Ontario dated August 9, 1944 whereby that 
Board declined to authorize or direct the Com- 
pany to grant to the hourly-rated employees in 
the Hamilton Works two weeks’ vacation with 
pay after five years of continuous employment. 
The Ontario Board granted leave to bring this 
appeal. 

Prior to the war, the Company was granting 
one week’s vacation with pay to employees 
with 5 years service and two weeks to em- 
ployees with 25 years’ service. During the 
month of March, 1944, the Union renewed the 
application which it had previously made for 
one week’s vacation with pay to employees 
with one year’s service and two weeks to em- 
ployees with five years service. On July 27, 
1944, the Regional Board authorized one week’s 
vacation for employees with one year’s ser- 
vice, and on August 9, 1944 issued the decision 
now under appeal. 


The Company asserted that an extension of 
its present provisions for vacations with pay 
would curtail its schedules. It is engaged in 
the urgent production of basic and_ indis- 
pensable war materials having a relatively high 
content of direct labour and there is a short- 
age of labour for the type of work required to 
be performed. These are compelling circum- 
stances to which a war labour board must have 
regard in exercising the discretion conferred by 
section 20 (1) (c) of the Order creating our 


jurisdiction (P.C. 9384). We are not unaware 
of the merit of the appellant’s argument for 
paid vacations to industrial workers from the 
point of view of improved production, but this 
is neither the time nor the case to give this 
consideration precedence over wartime require- 
ments. 


In view of the exhaustive argument of 
Counsel at the hearing it may be useful to 
note that this Board is still governing its policy 
as to vacations with pay, largely by the terms 
of decision bulletin 17 and the Board’s view in 
the Division 4 case (L.G., 1948, p. 753) : 


In other words the granting or withholding 
of vacations with pay is a matter of consider- 
ation on the evidence of each case. Obviously 
there are a number of fundamental considera- 
tions. First of all a Board must keep in mind 
that it is exercising a judicial discretion and 
is not to deal with the matter as if it had 
the right to legislate arbitrarily an employer 
into granting vacations with pay. Secondly, 
a most important consideration is that there 
is a war on and uninterrupted production and 
services is the prime need in such a time. 
Consideration should also be given to the 
problem of manpower. Vacations with pay 
should not be granted where conditions are 
such that an industry will as a result lose 
too much important production or where to 
keep it up will make the cost unduly high. 
Another factor is of course the importance “of 
the product in the war effort or the national 
interest. Then again there may be the ques- 
tion of ability to pay. 


In some cases this Board has authorized 
two weeks’ vacation with pay for employees 
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\ 
having five years’ service, when it had been 
shown that special circumstances warranted 
the extension of a plan by an employer, but 
in no case have we <directed an employer 
beyond the terms of D.B. 17. 
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We are of the opinion that the Regional 
Board took the proper and right view of this 
application and the appeal will have to be 
dismissed. { 

February 7, 1945. 


Re: Barrymore Cloth Company, Limited (Toronto, Ont.) and National 
Union of Textile Workers, Local 15 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union appeals from a decision of the 
Regional Board for Ontario dated October 30, 
1944, declining to grant the following three 
requests made by the Union :— 


(1) Payment of time and one-half for all 
extra time worked in any single day 
in a work week of 48 hours. 

(2) Payment of 5 cents an hour bonus to 
all employees working on shift work. 

(3) Two weeks’ vacation with pay to all 


employees having five years’ service 
with the company. 
The Company opposed the application 


before the Regional Board on the ground, 
among others, that it was premature in view 
of the negotiations to be held under a pro- 
posed agreement. 

Subsequent to the decision, on November 6, 
1944, the parties did enter into an agreement 
containing the following clauses:— 


Article 5 


A. Work week shall consist of 48 hours 
subject to any directive received from the 
Industry and Labour Board of Ontario or 
other government body. 

B. Any time worked in excess of the 
regular working hours in any single week 
shall be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half the regular wages. (This is subject 
to review by an order of the Regional War 
Labour Board.) 


Article 12— 


, The Government 
vacations shall apply. 


Regulations respecting 


There does not appear to be in the agree- 
ment any clause dealing directly with the 
shift bonus. 

With respect to the matter of payment for 
overtime, the Company contends that its 
present schedule of 524 hours for the day 
shift and 55 hours for the night shift had 
been fixed by directive of the Industry and 


Labour Board for Ontario. Upon examuna- 
tion of section 5 of the Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944 (Ontario), it 
appears that all that that Board could do 
was to suspend for this employer the effect 
of section 2 of that Act limiting the hours of 
work in industrial undertakings to 48 in the 
week. There was no directive which could 
be said to affect the subsequent agreement of 
the parties establishing a work week of 48 
hours. Clause 5, however, requires the 
approval of the war labour board because of 
the prohibition contained in section 18 of the 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943 (P.C. 
9384). 

The original request for overtime pay was 
taken by the Regional Board to be on a 
daily basis only, and for that reason was 
refused. It appears, however, that the Board 
would have allowed the application had it 
been construed to operate within the frame- 
work of a standard work-week of 48 hours. 
The wording of article 5 of the agreement 
subsequently signed would indicate that such 
was the intention of the parties and’ in order 
to save time for all concerned, instead of 
returning the matter to the Regional Board, 
we shall allow the appeal on this point and 
the general rules issued by the Ontario Board | 
for guidance in administering the provision 
should apply in this case. 

We are of opinion, however, that the 
Regional Board’s decision in the matter both 
of shift bonus and of vacations with pay 
should not be disturbed. We do not think 
a case was made out to warrant a direction 
of payment of a night work premium, nor 
shall we depart from the provisions of DB. 
17 which are now in effect in this plant. 

Findings and directions accordingly. 


February 8, 1945. 


Re: Maritime Steel and Foundries, Limited (New Glasgow, N.S.), and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 3172 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


The Board has considered the application 
for leave to appeal in this case. We are all 
definitely and emphatically of the opinion that 
an agreement having been signed in circum- 
stances such as prevailed in this case, and that 
the application having been submitted to the 


Regional Board, with the definite stipulation 
that the directions of that Regional Board 
would constitute the provisions as to wage 
rates, then this Board is not going to be the 
instrument to revise the agreement or the 
terms of the agreement on appeal. } 
The leave to appeal is therefore refused. 


February 1, 1945. 
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Re: Central Aircraft, Limited, and Canadian Aircraft Workers’ Associa- 


tion, Local No. 2 


Reasons for Decision 


In this matter certain wage increases were 
authorized by the Regional War Labour 
Board of Ontario in its decision of December 
31, 1943, to be effective from the 1st day of 
June, 1943. Subsequently on the 24th of 
August, 1944, the said Regional War Labour 
Board directed the said Company to make 
the increases effective from June 1, 1943. 


It appears from the evidence that the agree- 
ment between the employer and employees 
which became effective June 1, 1943, indi- 
cated that the wage schedule would become 
effective when approved by the “Regional 


War Labour Board and the Director-General. 
Labour Relations Branch, Department of 
Munitions and Supply’. The apphecation, 
however, for the approval of the Regional 
War Labour Board was not made_ until 
October 7, 1948, and no reason was submitted 
to us to indicate why, in the circumstances 
of this particular case, the effective date 
should be earlier than the date of applica- 
tion. This Board, therefore, varies the Find- 
ing and Direction of the Regional War Labour 
Board to the extent that the increases 
directed by that Board will be effective as 
and from October 7, 1943. 
February 138, 1945. 


Re: Victory Textiles, Inc. (Montreal, P.Q.) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from the Quebec Regional 
Board who by decision dated December 28, 
1944, refused to approve wage rates for two 
employees. The appellant, since June 30, 
1944, is said to have become independent from 
Textile Converters, Inc. of which it had been 
a subsidiary. The application, although 
expressed to be for an increase in wage rates, 
should have been an application for the 
establishment of rates under section 20 (1) 
(c) (ii) of P.C. 9384. The Regional Board 
dealt with the request under section 20 (1) 
(a) of the Order and refused it in its entirety. 

However, there is a preliminary question to 
be determined, and that is whether the 
remuneration of these employees is governed 
by the Wages Order (P.C. 9384 as amended) 
or by the Salaries Order (P.C. 9298 as 


amended). The rates requested are in excess 
of $250 per month and there is a presumption 
created by the proviso to section 17 of P.C. 
9384, that they are above the rank of foreman 
or comparable rank and subject to the pro- 
visions of the Wartime Salaries Order. These 
employees are respectively vice-president and 
secretary of the Company-appellant and we 
do not think the presumption has been 
removed. Consequently the application must 
be dealt with by the Department of National 
Revenue under the provisions of the Salaries 
Order. 


We shall dismiss the appeal, but it should 
be understood that we are not adopting the 
Regional Board’s decision on the merits so 
that the application may go unprejudiced to 
the proper authorities. 


February 12, 1945. 


Re: National Aniline and Chemical Company, Limited (Toronto, Ont.) 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal, by leave granted below, from a 
decision of the Ontario Regional Board dated 
November 16, 1944, refusing permission to 
increase wage rates paid to two employees, 
a salesman-chemist and an office manager. 
Both employees receive salaries in excess of 
$250 per month, but on the evidence pre- 
sented the Board finds that “the nature of 
their duties and responsibilities to other 
employees indicate clearly that they are not 
above the (rank of foreman or comparable 
rank)”, and as a consequence they are 
governed by the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, P.C. 9384. 

The basis of the Company’s appeal is that 
both employees have assumed duties and 
responsibilities which on November 15, 1941, 


were performed by other classifications receiv- 
ing wage rates considerably higher than those 
now applied for. In the case of the chemist, 
he is devoting at least 50 per cent of his time 
to sales activities and the rate paid to sales- 
men employed on November 15, 1941, was 
much greater than the monthly rate of 
$333.33 now sought, while the office manager 
is doing some of the Branch manager’s work 
during the latter’s absence on selling trips. 


In these circumstances, the application can 
be taken as being under section 20 (1) (c) 
(ii) for the establishment of rates for new 
occupational classifications and, in our opinion, 
should be approved. Rather than return the 
matter to the Regional Board, we shall allow 
the appeal. 

February 12, 1945. 
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Re: Houde, Laroche and Company, Limited, and Le Syndicat Catholique 
National du vétement de Ste. Croix de Lotbiniére, Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Quebec dated August 1, 1944, directing the 
Company “to increase all of its hourly and 
piece rates to yield 24 cents per hour for 
male and female employees (office employees 
excepted)”, and made effective from July 1, 
1944. 

The syndicate has asked for substantial 
increases in varying amounts but the Regional 
Board limited the increase to 24 cents through- 
out and there is no cross-appeal. 

Most of the employees are women and girls 
working at piece rates. Their average hourly 
earnings in 1944 were 264 cents, while the 
average hourly earnings of the small number 
of men and boys was 38+ cents. 
is engaged in the manufacture of work 
garments, which is naturally a low-wage in- 
dustry. The evidence before us would indi- 
cate that the rates paid by this Company are 
not lower than those paid in two or three 
similar but smaller industries in the district. 

However, in its consideration of this appeal 
the Board has in mind the decision in the 
case of The Continental Paper Products 
Limited (L.G., January, 1945, p. 30) where it 
said :— 


The appellant . 


In considering the appellant’s argument it 
is necessary to keep in mind that the cases 
referred to were decided by means of the 
rule of comparability contained in section 
25 of the then governing Order in Council 
(P.C. 5963), while the decision in this case 
was made under the * ‘gross injustice and gross 
inequality” provision of section 20 (1) (a) 
of P.C. 9384. The present formula presents 
a severe condition, but in applying it a war 
labour board is not held necessarily to a test 
of comparison, either within an industry or 
within a section of an industry or even 
within a locality. It is evident from the 
Regional Board’s finding and direction that 
in increasing the range of the rates here in 
question from 25-30 cents to 30-354 cents, the 
Regional Board had come to the conclusion 
that this was a proper case for an applica- 
tion of the rule now in effect. 


We are of the opinion that in the case 
now before us the decision of the Regional 
Board was properly made under the govern- 
ing provision of the Order in Council. 

The Company pleaded its inability to pay, 
but after examination of the evidence we are 
of opinion that the plea is not sufficiently. 
established. 


The appeal will, therefore, be dismissed and 
Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


February 13, 1945. 


Re: Canadian Vickers, Limited (Aircraft Division), Fairchild Aircraft, 
Limited, and Noorduyn Aviation, Limited, and Montreal Aircraft 
Lodge 712 of the International Association of Machinists 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from that 
part of the decision of the Regional War 
Labour Board for Quebec which refused the 
request of the Union for an increase in the 
minimum rates of all classifications of 
employees in these Companies. The applica- 
tion is dated the 14th day of July, 1944, and 
the decision of the Regional War Labour 
Board on the 16th day of August, 1944. 

In the application, among other things, the 
Union sought increases in varying amounts 
for the minimum rates being paid to certain 
classifications of employees in these Com- 
panies. It should be noted that in substan- 
tially all of the classifications affected a range 
of rates had been established either by agree- 
ments between the parties or as the result of 
Findings and Directions of the Regional or 
National War Labour Board. 

At the hearing of this appeal by the 
' Regional War Labour Board, the Union 
endeavoured to establish that the said 
minimum rates were low as compared with 


rates paid in the aircraft industries in other 
parts of Canada. The Company urged that 
inasmuch as less than 5 per cent of the 
employees in all classifications affected were 
paid the minimum rates of the proper classifi- 
cation in each case, and that because the 
average rate paid by them was higher than 
the ayerage rate which was paid to similar 
classifications in other aircraft industries in 
Canada, no gross inequality or gross injustice 
had been shown. The number of employees 
receiving the minimum rates in each classifica- 
tion was admittedly small. The estimated 
number given by the employers -was not 
disputed by the employees, and, while owing 
to the theoretical basis on which the average 
rate was estimated, we are not satisfied that 
the said Regional War Labour Board was 
entirely justified in the circumstances of this 
case in adopting the rate so estimated as an 
indication that no gross inequality or gross 
injustice existed, we are nevertheless of 
opinion that the mere fact that higher 
minimum wage rates exist in certain other 
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aircraft industries in Canada does not in 
itself constitute a gross inequality or gross 
injustice requiring rectification pursuant to 
P.C. 9384. On more than one occasion this 
Board has indicated that this Order does not 
of necessity require the equalization of wage 
rates in any particular industry. The purpose 
of the Order is the stabilization of wage rates. 
Therefore, although some criticism might be 
directed at the language used by the Regional 
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War Labour Board in reaching its conclu- 
sions, we are satisfied that the Regional War 
Labour Board gave careful consideration to 
all the facts submitted to it, and properly 
decided that the Union had not discharged 
the burden resting on it to show that the 
increase in the wage rates sought was necessary 
to rectify a gross inequality or gross injustice. 
This appeal is, therefore, dismissed. 
February 14, 1945. 


Re: Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited and International Association of 


Machinists, Lodge 485 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario, dated August 9, 1944, directing 
that the Company shall:— 

(a) pay a premium rate of time and a half 
for all hours worked on Sundays, and, 
where Sunday is part of the regular work 
week of an employee affected by this 
application, then the Board directs such 
premium rate on the seventh consecutive 
day. In addition, the Board has directed 
that your Company shall not require an 
employee to lay off on another day to 
offset overtime work performed on his 
assigned day off; 
pay a premium rate of time and a half 
for work performed on the following 
Statutory Holidays: New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Dominion Day, Labour 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas 
Day. 

Where the nature of manufacturing pro- 
cesses requires maintenance of continuous 
operation it is reasonable that employees be 
given an assigned seventh day of rest during 
each weekly period and such assigned rest day 
should not be changed at the instance of the 
employer because the services of the employee 
may be required on his normal rest day to 
meet an emergency situation arising in the 
operation of the plant. This is a situation in 
which the premium overtime rate should be 
paid. 

If any of the employees represented by 
this Union are required to work under 
conditions of continuous operation and a 


(b 


ee 


regularly assigned day of rest is provided on ° 


any day of the week, other than Sunday, 
the premium rate should apply for work 
required to be performed by the employee 
on-such assigned rest day. If these employees 
are not required to work under such condi- 
tions and their normal day of rest is Sunday, 
then if called upon to perform work on 
Sunday the premium rate should be paid. 

To this extent the Finding and Direction 
of the Regional War Labour Board for 
Ontario is sustained. | 

The other point at issue is whether the 
employees represented by the respondent 
should receive pay at the punitive rate for 
work performed on three Statutory Holidays 
or six as directed by the Regional War Labour 
Board. 

It has been the established practice of the 
Company to pay the punitive rate on three 
Statutory Holidays and this is likewise the 
practice of other companies in the industry. 
It does not seem reasonable that the employer 
should be required to establish for a minority 
group a working condition that does not apply 
to the majority of his force when the existing 
practice conforms to the prevailing practice 
in the industry. Therefore, the Finding and 
Direction of the Ontario Regional War Labour 
Board will be revised to provide for payment 
of the punitive rate for three Statutory 
Holidays, as applies to employees of the 


Company represented by Local 2251, United 


Steel Workers of America. 
There will be Finding and _ Direction 


dingly. 
accordingly February 14, 1945. 


Re: Citadel Brick, Limited (Boischatel, P.Q.) and Brick Workers’ Federal 


Union No. 103 


Reasons for Decision 


This appeal is by the Union from a decision 
of the Quebec Regional Board dated October 
13, 1944, whereby that Board refused to direct 
one week’s vacation with pay for all employees 
and overtime at time and one-half for oven 
and kiln firemen after 60 hours. Leave to 
appeal was duly granted by the Regional 
Board. 


Vacations with pay were authorized on 
August 16, 1944, but the ordering of them 
was later refused by the Regional Board 
because of a subsequent collective agreement 
between the Company and its employees and 
also on the plea of inability to pay the cost 
involved. 


With respect to the first ground for the 
refusal, we find that that part of paragraph 15 
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of the agreement dated September 29, 1944, 
reading as follows:— 


L’échelle des salaires qui existait lors de la 
signature des présentes restera en vigueur 
ainsi que les mémes conditions de travail jus- 
qu’a ce quil en ait été décidé autrement par 
Vautorité compétente, 


contemplated that the Union would be free 
to seek an order from the competent authority 
for improved conditions of employment. In 
our opinion the agreement did not bar the 
Union’s application nor the present appeal. 


Upon a careful examination of the evidence 
presented by the Company to establish its 
plea of inability to pay, we come to the 
conclusion that it would be able to absorb in 
its current operations the cost of the Union’s 
requests without having to seek an authoriza- 
tion from the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
to increase the price of its product. 
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Having thus disposed of the grounds upon 
which the Regional Board’s decision was 
rendered, we feel free to exercise the discre- 
tion conferred by the last paragraph of section’ 
20 (1) (c) of P.C. 9384 as though the case 
were before us in first instance. 

The improved working conditions sought by 
the employees in this case are quite fair and 
reasonable, and we think that the Company 
should be directed to put them into effect. 
The result of improved working conditions, 
given a proper spirit of labour-management 
co-operation, are sometimes surprising from 
the point of view of increased productivity 
and consequent employer earnings. 

Vacations with pay will be governed by the 
provisions of D.B. 17 and the firemen’s over- 
time pay will be effective from the date of 
the Regional Board’s decision. 

The appeal is allowed. 

February 20, 1945. 


Re: Small Arms, Limited (Long Branch, Ont.) and Local 519, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union for an 
increase in wage rates for certain classifications 
in one department of small Arms Limited. The 
Company (a Crown Company) has been in 
operation since 1941. 

Sanders in this department are paid a basic 
rate of 75 cents per hour, plus an incentive 
bonus. The rate for the classifications covered 
by the application is 70 cents per hour, except 
for jointers, whose rate is 65 cents per hour in 
each case, plus the incentive bonus, which 
appears to be substantial. The purpose of 
the application is to bring the rate of the 
other classifications up to 75 cents so as to be 
on the same basis as the sanders, it being 
alleged that the nature and hazard of the 


work and the skill required are equal to that 
of the sanders. 

The evidence submitted by the Union to 
support its case as to the skill required and 
the hazard involved, relative to that of 
sanders, is denied by the Company. From the 
nature of the operations and on the whole 
evidence we are satisfied that the differentials 
presently existing seem to be proper. More- 
over, it would appear that to grant the appli- 
cation would seriously affect the wage schedule 
worked out over a number of years, not only 
in’ this department but throughout the plant. 

We are of the opinion that the Union has 
not established any gross inequality or gross 
injustice. The application will, therefore, be 
dismissed and Finding and Direction will issue 
accordingly. February 23, 1945. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 





Introduction 


eae. Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 

section contains monthly articles deal- 
ing with proceedings under the National 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations and 
with proceedings under the Conciliation and 
Labour Act and other legislation. 


The articles on strikes and _lockouts, 
formerly included in this section, may be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, the Government has 
extended its jurisdiction over employer- 
employee relations which are normally 
exclusively within the provincial field to the 
extent considered necessary to cover ade- 
quately employers and employees in industries 
“essential to the efficient prosecution of the 
war’, but without attempting to include other 
industry which has not a direct bearing ow 
war production. In so far as these latter 
industries are concerned, each province can 
make its own decision as to whether or not 
they shall be brought under the Regulations. 


Applications for Certification 


Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 
province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations, 

The work of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) is here described in 
two separate articles. The first deals with 
applications made by unions for certification 
and their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to 
appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator when 
requested by the parties concerned; and under 
P.C. 4020. 


Under the Wartime Labour 


Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for five days during the 
month of February. During the month the 
Board received fourteen applications, held 
eight hearings, issued twenty-four certificates 
designating bargaining representatives, rejected 
two applications, allowed withdrawal of one 
application, ordered seven representation votes, 
five of which will be reported under “Certifi- 
cates Issued” in the next issue, and gave 
decisions in six appeal cases. 

At the end of the month a number of 
applications for certification were before the 
Board during its sittings on February 27 and 
28, but certificates were not issued before the 
end of the month. They will be reported in 
the April issue of the Lasour Gazerre. 


Certifications Issued 


(1) Western Canada Firebosses Association, 
No.1 (T. & L. C.) and Crows Nest Pass Coal 
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Company Limited, Fernie, Michel, Cold Creek 
and Elk River, B.C.; International Coal and 
Coke Company Limited, Coleman, Alberta; 
Western Canadian Colliertes Limited, Blair- 
more, Bellevue and Byron Creek, Alberta; and 
Hillcrest Mohawk Collieries Limited, Bellevue, 
Alberta, (L.G. Aug. 1944, p. 968). Following 
a public hearing and an investigation of the 
application by an Officer of the Board, the 
Local Union and Messrs W. Patterson, J. 
MclIsaac, A. Grant and J. T. Griffith were 
certified as bargaining representatives for the 
Firebosses employed by the employing 
Companies. 

(2) National Union of Firebosses, Local No. 
1 (C.C.L.) and sixteen coal mining Companies 
in the Drumheller district and represented by 
the Drumheller Coal Operators Association, 
Drumheller, Alberta (L.G., Nov. 1944, p. 1338). 
The Union and Messrs. James Conroy, John 
Young, Wm. B. Henry, Andrew Black, Jr., and 
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Frank Case were certified as bargaining repre- 
sentatives for the Firebosses employed by 
sixteen coal mining Companies in the Drum- 
heller district and represented by the Drum- 
heller Coal Operators Association, Drumheller, 
Alberta. Certification followed a public hear- 
ing and an investigation of the application by 
an Officer of the Board. 

(3) Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Canadian National Railways and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., Montreal, P.Q. (1.G., Aug. 
1944, p. 967). In this case representatives of 
the applicant Union and the Order of Railway 
Conductors, as intervener, appeared before the 
Board following which a vote was ordered by 
the Board of all regularly assigned conductors, 
those regularly assigned to conductor’s spare 
Board as of April 5, 1944, and part time con- 
ductors who during the period April, 1943, to 
April, 1944, worked a preponderance of their 
time as conductors, in the employment of the 
two Companies. The applicant Union obtained 
the support of a majority of the eligible em- 
ployees on the Eastern Lines of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company but failed to do 
so on the Western Lines of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and on the Canadian National 
Railways system. The Board certified the 
applicant Union and Messrs. J. J. Hendrick, 
W. P. Kennedy, A. J. Kelly, and D. H. Gem- 
mell as bargaining representatives for the road 
train conductors of the Eastern Lines of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


(4) Deepsea and Inlandboatmen’s Union of 
the Pacific, B.C. Division, (C.C.L.) and Park 
Steamships Limited, Vancouver, B.C. The 
Union and Messrs. J. M. Fox and J. M. 
Smith were certified as bargaining representa- 
tives employed in the steward’s, deck and en- 
gine room departments of dry cargo vessels 
of the Park Steamship Company Limited oper- 
ated from the Pacific Coast. Certification 
followed an investigation of the application by 
an Officer of the Board and a representation 
vote in which the applicant Union obtained 
the support of a majority of the eligible 
employees. 

(5) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (B.C. Lake and River Service, 
Kootenay, Arrow and Slocan Lakes), Nelson, 
B.C. (.G., Dec., 1944, p. 1481). Following a 
representation vote in which the applicant 
Union secured the votes of a majority of the 
eligible employees, the Board certified the 
Union and Messrs. J. L. Pateman and A. Mose 
as bargaining representatives for the unlicensed 
personnel employed by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (B.C. Lake and River Ser- 
vice, Kootenay, Arrow and Slocan Lakes), 
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Nelson, B.C. Certificated personnel and the 
purser were excluded from the bargaining unit. 


(6) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and the Niagara, St. Catharines 
and Toronto Railway, Toronto, Ontario, (L.G.., 
Dec., 1944, p. 1482). The Union and Messrs. 
F. H. Hall and J. J. Ratcliffe were certified as 
bargaining representatives for employees of the 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway 
ngiosd as clerical, stenographic and switch- 
board employees in the office of the superin- 
tendent at St. Catharines (but excluding the 
Chief Clerk, accountant and superintendent’s 
stenographer); the draughtsman and instru- 
ment man and the clerk-timekeeper in the 


office of the supervisor of Way and Power at 


St. Catharines; chief clerk, cashier, clerical 
employees and car checkers and Vatehmmen in 
the freight office at St. Catharines; the chief 
clerk and clerical employees in the yard office, 
at St. Catharines; the clerk and timekeeper, 
clerical employees and night watchman in the 
car shops at St. Catharines; the chief clerk, 
clerical and stenographic employees, storemen 
and labourers in the Stores Department at St. 
Catharines; the timekeeper, ticket agent, ticket 
clerk, baggageman, groundskeeper and fireman, 
and the janitrix of the station at St. Cath- 
arines; the agent and ticket clerk at Thorold; 
agents at Fonthill and Welland; the agent, 
ticket clerk and clerk at Niagara Falls, On- 
tario; the summer agent, summer clerk and 
the winter agent at Port Dalhousie. Certifica- 
tion followed a public hearing and an investi- 
gation of the application by: an Officer of the 
Board. 

(7) The Plant Employees Association of the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada and the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Mont- 
real, P.Q. (L.G., Dec., 1944, p. 1482.) Follow- 
ing a public hearing and an investigation of 
the application by an officer of the Board, the 
Board certified the Plant Employees Assoeia 
tion of the Bell Telephone Company of Can- 
ada and Messrs. P. Leo. Dolan, John H. Bow- 
cott, Charles P. Barker, James O’D Armour, 
Andrew W. Sim and Selwyn Wilson as bar- 
gaining representatives for the employees of 
the Plant Department of the Eastern and 
Western Areas of the Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada doing skilled or unskilled manual, 
clerical or technical work. Foremen, super- 
visors, payroll and personnel clerks, senior 
plant clerks having access to personnel records, 
statistical clerks having access to confidential 
statistical records, and any engineer’s assistants 
who are professional engineers were excluded 
from the bargaining unit. 

(8) Hotel and Restaurant Employees Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders International 
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League of America, Local 884 and Whitehorse 
Inn, Whitehorse, Y.T. (L.G., Dec., 1944, p. 
1482.) The union and Misses Pearl Chan and 
Audrey Collins and Messrs. Albert Ames, 
S. P. Taylor and G. P. Belanger were certified 
by the Board as bargaining representatives for 
the waitresses and counter girls, excluding the 
Head Waitress employed by the Whitehorse 
Inn, Whitehorse, Y.T. Certification followed 
an investigation of the application by an officer 
of the Board. 


(9) Hotel and Restaurant Employees Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders International 
League of America, Local 884, and the White- 
horse Social and Athletic Club Cafe, White- 
horse, Y.T. (L.G., Dec., 1944, p. 1482.) Fol- 
lowing an investigation of the application by 
an officer of the Board, the Board certified the 
union and Misses Pearl Chan and Audrey 
Collins and Messrs. Albert Ames, S. P. Taylor 
and George P. Belanger as bargaining repre- 
sentatives for the waitresses employed by the 
Whitehorse Social and Athletic Club Cafe, 
Whitehorse, Y.T. 


(10) Hotel and Restaurant Employees Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders International 
League of America, Local 884 and the White- 
horse Grill Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. (L.G., 
Dec., 1944, p. 1482.) The Union and Misses 
Pearl Chan and Audrey Collins and Messrs. 
Albert Ames, S. P. Taylor and George P. 
Belanger were certified by the Board as bar- 
gaining representatives for the waitresses and 
counter girls employed by the Whitehorse Grill 
Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. Certification fol- 
lowed an investigation of the application by an 
officer of the Board. 


(11) International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 348 and the Alberta Nitrogen 
Products Limited, Calgary, Alberta. (LG., 
Jan., 1945, p. 35.) Following an investigation 
of the application by an officer of the Board, 
the Board! certified the union and Mr. A. Park 
as bargaining representatives for the electricians 
and helpers employed by the Alberta Nitrogen 
Products Limited, Calgary, Alberta. 


(12) The British Columbia Seamen’s Union, 
Vancouver Branch, Pacific District, Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America and the 
Municipality of North Vancouver (Ferry Ser- 
vice) North Vancouver, B.C., (L.G., Jan., 1945, 
p. 36). Following an examination of the 
Union’s membership records by an Officer of 
the Board, the Board certified the Union and 
Messrs. H. Murphy, J. Scotland, E. Markey, 
D. Joyce, S. Weir and R. M. Deeley as bar- 
gaining representatives for the unlicensed 
personnel in the deck and engine room depart- 
ments of the Corporation of the city of North 
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Vancouver (Ferry Service), North Vancouver, 
B.C. 


(13) The National Union of Coal Dock 
Workers, Local No. 1, (C.C'.L.) and Century 
Coal Company, Midland, Ontario, (L.G., Jan., 
1945, p. 36). The Union and Messrs. Wm. 
Girard, H. J. Bissette, T. R. MacLachlan were 
certified as bargaining representatives of the 
Midland Coal Dock Employees of the Century 
Coal Company, Midland, Ontario. Foremen 
andi office staff were excluded from the bargain- 
ing unit. Certification followed an investiga- 
tion of the application by an Officer of the 
Board. 


(14) Federal Labour Union, Local No. 23736 
(A.F. of L.) and Goderich Elevator and Transtt 
Company Limited, Goderich, Ontario, (L.G., 
Feb., 1945, p. 154). Following an investigation 
of the application by an Officer of the Board, 
the Board certified the Union and Messrs. 
Harry Witmer, Thomas Chambers, Charles 
McCabe and Geoffrey Peachie as bargaining 
representatives for the employees of the 
Goderich Elevator and Transit Co., Limited, 
Goderich, Ontario. The office staff and licensed 
engineers were excluded from the bargaining 


- unit. 


(15) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, Capital 
Division 270, and Canadian National Railways 
(Chateau Laurier Hotel), Ottawa, Ontario, 
(L.G., Feb., 1945, p. 154). The Umion and 
Messrs. A. R. Mosher, J. E. McGuire, J. A. 
Querido, Sylvio Lalonde, J. C. Lambe, and 
Aurele Seguin were certified as bargaining rep- 
resentatives for the employees of the Chateau 
Laurier, Canadian National Railways, Ottawa, 
Ontario. Excluded from the bargaining unit 
were the manager, manager’s secretary, em- 
ployees in the Accounting Department and 
barber shop, and chief engineer, carpenters, 
head chef, head bellman, head waiter in the 
Grill Room Department, catering manager, 
private service supervisor and banquet master 
in the private service department, head waiter 
in the Main Dining Room, chief steward, 
manageress of the cafeteria department, head 
housekeeper and first assistant housekeeper, 
laundry superintendent, superintendent of the 
swimming pool and turkish bath department, 
office manager, two assistant managers in 
charge of credit, night manager and house 
officer, beverage room manager, head porter, 
telephone supervisor, plumbers, associate chef, 
sous-chef, head night chef, cafeteria chef, 
associate head steward, kitchen food checkers, 
relief food checker, cafeteria food checkers, 
assistant cafeteria manager, head houseman, 
bell captains, head valet and _ timekeeper- 
watchman. 
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Certification followed a public hearing and 
am investigation of the application by an 
Officer of the Board. 


(16) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, Division 
274, and Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Hotel Saskatchewan), Regina, Sask., (L.G., 
Jan., 1945. p. 36). Following a public hearing 
and investigation of the application by an 
Officer of the Board, the Board certified the 
Union and Mrs. V. E. McArter, Miss D. M. 
O’Byrne and Messrs. D. Dalgetty, E. G. 
Larson and 8. F. Corless as bargaining repre- 
sentatives for the employees of the Hotel Sas- 
katchewan, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, Regina, Sask. Excluded from the bar- 
gaining unit were the manager, assistant; man- 
ager; chief steward, chief engineer, head waiter 
(Maitre d’Hotel), head housekeeper, laundry 
superintendent, accountant, chief clerk, house 
officers, chef, manager’s private secretary, coffee 
shop manager, head porter, head bellman, 
head telephone operator, head elevator oper- 
ator, head barman, assistant accountant, ac- 
countant’s clerks, accountant’s stenographer, 
receiving clerk and’ steward’s clerk, timekeeper 


and steward’s stenographer, night auditor and. 


room clerk, assistant night auditor, relief clerk, 
assistant steward, kitchen steward, food. con- 
troller, assistant chef, assistant head waiter, 
coffee shop cashier, and food checkers. 


(17) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, Garry 
Division No. 272, and Canadian National 
Ralways (Fort Garry Hotel) Winnipeg, Man., 
(L.G., Dec., 1944, p. 1482). Following a public 
hearing and an investigation of the application 
by an Officer of the Board, the Board: certified 
the Union and Messrs. H. A. Chappell, Samuel 
G. Hutton and Miss Edna Goss as bargaining 
representatives for the employees of the Fort 
Garry Hotel, Canadian National Railways, 
Winnipeg. Man. Excluded from the bargain- 
ing unit were the manager, assistant manager, 
chief steward, head waiter, (superintendent of 
service), housekeeper, laundry superintendent, 
accountant, manager’s secretary, chief engi- 
neer, head chef, head bellman, head porter, 
head barber, house officer, employees of en- 
gineers’ Department for whom bargaining rep- 
resentatives were certified on October 26, 1944, 
chief cashier, clerk-stenographer, food! checkers, 
rehief food checker and timekeeper-watchmen. 

(18) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, Triumph 
Division No. 49, and Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Prince Edward Hotel), Brandon, Mani- 
toba, (L.G., Jan., 1945, p. 36). The Union and 
Messrs. H. A. Chappell, Thomas Town and 
Stanley German were certified as bargaining 
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representatives for the employees of the Prince 
Edward Hotel, Canadian National Railways, 
Brandon, Manitoba. Excluded from the bar- 
gaining unit were the manager, assistant man- 
ager, chief steward, head waiter, accountant, 
housekeeper, the clerk-stenographer acting as 
secretary to the manager, head porter, head 
chef and house officer. 

Certification followed a. public hearing and 
an investigation of the application by an 
Officer of the Board. 


(19) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, Lake- 
head Division No. 32, and Canadian National 
Railways (Prince Arthur Hotel), Port Arthur, 
Ontario (L.G., Dec., 1944, p. 1482). Following 
a public hearing and an investigation of the 
application by an Officer of the Board, the 
Board certified the Union and Messrs. H. A. 
Chappell, Thos. Cecil Lambert and John Peter 
McFarlane as bargaining representatives for 
the employees of the Prince Arthur Hotel, 
Canadian National Railways, Port Arthur, 
Ontario. Excluded from the bargaining unit 
were the manager, chief steward, chef, house- 
keeper, head waitress, accountant, the clerk- 
stenographer acting as the manager’s private 
secretary, laundry superintendent, employees 
on the mechanical staff and employees engaged 
in the beer parlour. 


(20) International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Dropforgers and Helpers, Sunshine 
Local No. 620, and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co. (B.C. Coast Steamship Service, Mainten- 
ance Department), Victoria, B.C., (L.G., Dec., 
1944, p. 1482). The Union and Messrs. Albert 
Young, George Hardy, Thomas Hammond, and 
J. T. Galloway were certified as bargaining 
representatives for the employees of the Main- 
tenance Department of the Canadian Pacific 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service), 
Victoria, B.C. Foremen were excluded from 
the bargaining unit. Certification followed an 
investigation of the application by an officer of 
the Board. 


(21) Deepsea and Inlandboatmen’s Union, 
Pacific Coast District, Canadian Seamen’s 
Union and the Union Oil Company of Canada 
Inmited (M.V. Unacana), Vancouver, B.C., 
(L.G., Jan., 1945, p. 36). Following a repre- 
sentation vote in which the applicant union 
obtained the support of a majority of the 
eligible employees, the union and Messrs. J. 
M. Smith, George Bogard and Harry Sipes 
were certified as bargaining representatives for 
the unlicensed personnel of the steward’s, 
engine room and deck departments of the 
M.V. Unacana owned and operated by the 
Union Oil Company of Canada Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. . 
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(22) Canadian Navigators Federation, St. 
Lawrence Division, and Branch Lines Limited, 
Sorel, -P.Q5 (U.G:)' Oet:, 1945, "py 1221). The 
Federation and Messrs. Cyriac Gauthier and 
Joseph E. Quellette were certified as bargain- 
ing representatives for the employees desig- 
nated as first and second officers of Branch 
Lines Limited, Sorel, P.Q. Certification fol- 
lowed an investigation of the application by 
an officer of the Board. 


(23) The Internattonal Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 601, and Great 
Northern Railway Company, Vancouver, B.C. 
(L.G., Jan., 1945, p. 36). Following an investi- 
gation of the application by an Officer of the 
Board, the Board certified the Union and 
Messrs. Joseph Boyes, and Austin G. Smith 
as the bargaining representatives for the 
employees of the Great Northern Railway 
Company, employed at its dock, at the foot of 
Campbell Avenue, Vancouver, B.C., in the 
capacity of crane drivers, lift jitney drivers, 
truckers, car loaders, car bracers, dock equip- 
ment maintenance men, conditioners, and car 
cleaners, lockermen, scow men and slingmen. 
Excluded from the bargaining unit were long- 
shoremen, scow men and slingmen employed 
in the loading and unloading of coastwise 
vessels, scows or barges operated by members 
of the Shipping Federation of B.C. and also 
clerical and office employees, foremen and 
checkers. 


(24) The International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, and Various 
Shipping Companies represented by the Ship- 
ping Federation of B.C., Vancouver, B.C, (L.G., 
Dec., 1944, p. 1482). Messrs. Rosco cae eee 
aa Glunas, Austin Smith, Joseph Boyes, 
Peter Hughes, J. A. Taylor, W. H. Chawner, 
J. R. Burgess, S. R. MacKenzie, Tim Moody, 
D. Jacobson, Edward Upton, Frank Baker, Joe 
Jerome, Al Bates and Morris Smith of Local 
501, International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union were certified as the 
properly chosen bargaining representatives of 
the deepsea longshoremen employed on behalf 
of various shipping companies by the Ship- 
ping Federation of B.C., Vancouver, B.C., un- 
loading and handling cargoes to and from 
deepsea vessels in the Vancouver area. Certifi- 
cation followed a public hearing and -an in- 
vestigation of the application by an Officer 
of the Board. 


Applications for Certification Rejected 
1. British Columbia Seamen’s Union, Van- 
couver Branch, Pacific District, Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America and 
Park Steamship Company Limited (L.G., Jan., 
1945, p. 36). Following a representation vote 
ordered by the Board in which the applicant 
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union was not supported by a majority of the 
eligible employees, the Board rejected the 
application for certification of bargaining 
representatives. 


2. Mercantile Marine Officers’ Guild of Can- 
ada and Keystone Transports Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q. (L.G., Jan., 1945, p. 35). Following 
an investigation of the application by an officer 
of the Board, the Board rejected the apphica- 
tion for the reason that it was not shown 
that the bargaining representatives named in 
the application had been regularly elected or 
appointed by the Guild. 


A pplication for Certification Withdrawn 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employ- 
ees and Other Transport Workers, Clerical 
Div. No. 1387 and Canadian National Railways 
(Regional Treasurer's Office) Moncton, N.B. 
(see this issue, p. 290.) On the request 
of the General Chairman of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, the application for cer- 
tification of bargaining representatives was 
withdrawn since the parties had agreed to nego- 
tiate without formal certification by the Board. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. The British Columbia Seamen’s Union, 
Vancouver Branch, Pacific District, Seafarers’ 
International Union of. North America and 
British Columbia Cement Company, Limited, 
(L.G., Feb., 1945, p. 154). The eligible 
voters are the unlicensed personnel im deck, 
engineroom and steward’s departments on 
M.V. Island King of the B.C. Cement Com- 
pany, Limited, Victoria, B.C. 

2. The British Columbia Seamen’s Union, 
Vancouver Branch, Pacific District, Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America and 
B.C. Packers Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (LG, 
Feb., 1945, p. 154). The eligible voters are 
the unlicensed personnel in deck, engineroom 
and steward’s departments on the vessels 
Teco and P.W. of the B.C. Packers Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


rata deh for Certification under 
Investigation 


(1) Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters on 
behalf of sleeping car porters om all types of 
sleeping cars and parlour cars of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., Montreal, P.Q. 

(2) Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association on 
behalf of all pilots in the employ of Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, Man. 

(3) Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 


behalf of road train conductors employed on 
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the Canada Division (Michigan Central Rail- 
road), New York Central Railroad Company, 
St. Thomas, Ontario. 

(4) Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
behalf of road train conductors employed on 
the Buffalo Division of the Wabash Railroad 
Company (Lines east of Detroit), St. Thomas, 
Ontario. 

(5) Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
behalf of road train conductors employed on 
the Canadian Division of the Pere Marquette 
Railway, St Thomas, Ontario. 

(6) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers on be- 
half of the clerical staff in the offices of the 
Canadian National Railways, Moncton, NB. 

(7) Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League of America on behalf of certain em- 
ployees of the Nova Scotiam Hotel, Canadian 
National Railways, Halifax, N.S. 

(8) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers on be- 
half of certain employees of the Palliser Hotel, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Calgary, 
Alta. 

(9) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway) Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, Local 
Division 192 on behalf of all employees except 
superintendent, chief clerk, office staff and 
watchman of the Montreal Stock Yards, Cana- 
dian National Railways, Montreal, P.Q. 

(10) International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 503 on behalf of 
all longshoremen employed in the loading or 
unloading of cargo on vessels of the Empire 
Stevedoring Company at the port of Port 
Alberni, B.C. 

(11) International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 503 on behalf 
of all longshoremen employed in the loading 
or unloading of cargo on vessels of the Cana- 
dian Stevedoring Company, Vancouver, B.C., 
at the port of Port Alberni, B.C. 

(12) Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District, on behalf of the unlicensed employ- 
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ees in deck, engineroom and steward’s depart- 
ment on vessels of the Straits Towing and 
Salvage Company, Ltd., operating from Pacific 
Coast ports. 

(13) Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
behalf of road train conductors employed by 
the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway, Victoria, 
B.C. . 

(14) Sentinel Steam Plant Workers’ Union, 
on behalf of certain employees of the East 
Kootenay Power Company, Limited (steam 
turbine generator plant), Sentinel, B.C. 


Decisions of Board in Appeal Cases 


The Board issued Reasons for Judgment in 
the following cases: 

International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 240, and Wright-Har- 
greaves Mines, Limited (Kirkland Lake), and 
Sylvanite Gold Mines, Limited (Kirkland 
Lake), respondents, and Independent Cana- 
dian Mine Workers’ Union and Sylvanite Em- 
ployees’ Association, Interveners. ; 

Western Canada Firebosses Association, Dis- 
trict No. 1, applicant, and Crow’s Nest Pass 
Coal Company, Fernie, B.C., International 
Coal and Coke Company, McGillivary Creek 
Coal and Coke Company, Limited, of Coleman, 
Alta., Western Canadian Collieries, Blairmore 
and Bellevue, Alta., Hillcrest-Mohawk Col- 
lieries, Bellevue, Alta., respondents, and) be- 
tween National Union of Firebosses, Local No. 
1, applicant, and Brilliant Coal Company. and 
fifteen other Coal Operators, members of 
Drumheller Coal Operators’ Association, re- 
spondents. 

Local 195 of the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America, respondent, and 
Canadian Automotive Trim Limited, appellant. 

Local 195 of the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America, respondent, and 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, 
appellant. 

The text of the Board’s Reasons for Judg- 
ment in the various cases appears below. 


Between: International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 


240, petitioner, and Wright-Hargreaves Mines, Limited, 
Lake), and Syvanite Gold Mines, Limited, 


(Kirkland 
(Kirkland Lake), respon- 


dents, and Independent Canadian Mine Workers’ Union, and Sylvanite 
Employees’ Association, interveners. ; 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
all other members of the Board except the 
- Vice-Chairman. 


Reasons for Judgment 


These are two appeals which were argued 
at the same time because they involve the 


same issue. The Ontario Labour Relations 
Board directed a “run-off” vote of the em- 
ployees of the respondent Companies and the 
appeals are taken from the direction of the 
Ontario Board in each case. . 

The Union elected or appointed bargaining 
representatives for the employees of Wrizht- 
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Hargreaves Mines on May 14, 1944, and ap- 
plied to the Ontario Board to certify them on 
May 16, 1944. The Board heard the applica- 
tion on October 3, 1944, and on November 
15, 1944, directed a vote of the employees in 
an effort to satisfy itself that the Union acted 
with the authority of the majority of the 
employees affected in electing or appointing 
bargaining representatives. The Ontario Board 
settled the ballot in the following form :— 


Mark X Opposite Your Choice 


In your dealings with Wright-Hargreaves 
Mines, Limited, do you desire to be represented 
for collective bargaining purposes by 

International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 240? 

Independent Canadian Mine Workers’ Union? 

The vote was held on August 15, 1944, and 
resulted as follows:— 

International Union of Mine, Mill and 

Smelter Workers, Local 240 185 

Independent Canadian Mine Wotkets? 

b ETE GE Yo a ten one re otnel ee ne ee RD OLR: io ev ae 161 

Majority for International Union .... 24 

Eligible votes 


In the result, the International Union did not 
obtain a majority of those entitled to vote. 

In the Sylvanite Gold Mines Limited, the 
Ontario Board settled the ballot in the follow- 
ing form:— 


ee 


Mark X Opposite Your Choice 


In your dealings with Sylvanite Gold Mines, 
Limited, do you desire to be represented for 
collective bargaining purposes by 

International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 240? 

Sylvanite Employees Association? 


The vote was held on August 15, 1944, and 
resulted as follows:— 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 


Smelter Workers, Local 240 ........ 103 
Sylvanite Employees’ Association ..... 92 
Majority for International Union .... 11 
Hiieiplesvoves eM, fA Be ee ee P2397 


It will be noted that, here again, the Inter- 
national Union failed to get a majority of 
those entitled to vote. 

The result of the vote did not satisfy the 
Ontario Board and as a result of a further 
application by the petitioners the Ontario 
Board, on November 15, 1944, directed a new 
vote of the employees affected and directed 
that voters should be asked to indicate whether 
or not they wished to bargain collectively with 
the respondent Companies through the peti- 
tioners, that is to say, the names of the Inter- 
veners were directed to be omitted from the 
new ballots. 

The Ontario Board held that in view of the 
decision of this Board it could not, on the 
basis of the vote of August 15, 1944, certify 
the bargaining representatives designated 
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either by the petitioner or the intervener but, 
on the other hand, if it were to dismiss both 
petitions, it would be ignoring the highly 
significant fact that between 85 per cent and 
88 per cent of the employees affected expressed 
a desire to bargain collectively with the em- 
ployer and when confronted with the choice 
between two trade unions some voters ex- 
pressed a preference for one and some for the 
other. The Ontario Board felt that it would 
be improper to assume that each voter was 
so committed to the union for which he voted 
that he would rather forego the privilege of 
collective bargaining than bargain through the 
other union. 

In our opinion the proper purpose of the 
vote is not to ascertain whether each employee 
is so committed to the union of his choice 
that he would rather forego the privilege of 
collective bargaining than bargain through the 
other union. The purpose of the vote is set 
out in sections 7 and 5 of the Regulations— 
namely “the Board shall . . satisfy itself 

. In the case of a trade union, that the 
trade union acted with the authority of the 
majority of the employees affected as pre- 
scribed by sub-section 2 of section 5” namely 
whether “the majority of the employees 
affected are members of one trade union.’ 
“An employee shall be deemed to be a mem- 
ber of the trade union if he has in writing 
requested the trade union to elect or appoint 
bargaining representatives on his behalf”. The 
votes already taken show that the employees 
affected in each case are divided almost 
equally between the two unions and bargain- 
ing representatives cannot be certified unless 
and until a majority of the employees affected 
decide to join one union or the other or until 
the two unions join in electing bargaining 
representatives as provided by section 5 (5). 
The proposed run-off vote cannot prove that 
a majority of the employees affected are 
members of one trade union because the evi- 
dence establishes that is not the fact. , 

We allow the appeal, set aside the direction 
for a second vote, and reject the applications 
in each case. 

We believe that future difficulties may be 
obviated if we set down shortly the procedure 
which it is proposed should be followed in 
dealing with applieations by unions subject, 


of course, to any necessary modifications from 


time to time. 

(1) Upon receipt of the application an in- 
vestigating officer of the Board will examine 
the membership records of the applicant union 
and of any other union interested in the ap- 
plication. He will check the membership re- 
cords with the Company’s payroll, comparing 
the signatures in the union records with the 
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signatures in the employer’s records, if neces- 
sary, and report to the Board. 

(2) Unless the Board is prima facie satisfied 
that a majority of the employees affected are 
members of the applicant union, the Board 
will reject the application. 

(3) If the Board finds that a substantial 
majority of the employees affected are regular 
members of the applicant union—that is, if 
they have joined in the regular way and have 
paid dues—the Board may certify bargaining 
representatives without directing any vote. 

(4) If the Board finds that the majority of 
the employees affected who belong to the 
applicant union is not substantial or that an 
important section of the alleged majority 
consists of employees who are not regular 
members but who have signed requests for 
the applicant union to elect or appoint bar- 
gaining representatives on their behalf, the 
Board will in most cases, on the application 
of the employer, direct a vote. 

(5) The Board will not include in the ballot 
the name of any intervening or competing 
union unless the Board is also prima facie 
satisfied that a majority of the employees 
affected are members of the competing or 
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intervening union. This will rarely happen 
and it can only happen if some of the em- 
ployees affected belong to or sign authoriza- 
tions for more than one union so that they 
may be deemed to be members of two or 
more unions. 

(6) If the applicant union fails to secure a 
majority vote of the employees affected, this 
will leave it open for another organization to 
apply and seek a new vote on its application. 

(7) When this procedure has been followed 
and an application is rejected, a new applica- 
tion by the same union should not be enter- 
tained until a period of at least six months 
has elapsed. 

(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 


Chairman. 


A. J. Slaght, Esq., K.C., and W. S. Walton, 
Esq., appeared for the Respondents; Bruce 
Williams, Esq., K.C., for the intervener, Inde- 
pendent Canadian Mine Workers’ Union; 
Mr. J. J. Robinette, for the intervener, Sylva- 
nite Employees’ Assn.; and Mr. J. L. Cohen, 
K.C., for the Petitioner. 


February 28, 1945. 


Between: Western Canada Firebosses Association, District No. 1, Appli- 
cant, and Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., Fernie, B.C., International Coal 
and Coke Company, McGillivary Creek Coal & Coke Co., Ltd., of 
Coleman, Alta., Western Canadian Collieries, Blairmore and Bellevue, 
Alta., Hillerest-Mohawk Collieries, Bellevue, Alta., respondents, and 
between National Union of Firebosses, Local No. 1, applicant, and 
Brilliant Coal Company and fifteen other Coal Operators, members of 
Drumheller Coal Operators’ Association, respondents. 


The Board consisted of Chairman O’Connor 
and Members Deschamps, Harmegnies, Hills, 
Molineux, Mosher and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


These are two applications for certification 
of bargaining representatives for 174 firebosses 
employed by the respondents who contend that 
certification should not be granted because 
firebosses are supervisory or _ confidential 
employees. 

Firebosses or examiners have no authority 
to employ but they may “send a man home” 
and report to the mine manager who may dis- 
miss the employee. They have statutory duties 
to secure the safety of the mines. 

The Alberta Coal-mines Regulation Act (Ch. 
7, 1980, Alberta) section 2 (h) defines “exam- 
iner” as follows :— 

2. (h) “Examiner” means a competent per- 
son appointed to inspect the working places in 

a mine, the roadways and approaches thereto 


and other accessible parts of the mine and 
includes a fireboss: 


Part V of the Statute provides for the 
appointment and qualification of managers, 
overmen and examiners or firebosses, and’ sec- 
tion 37 (4) provides:— 

37. (4) The examiner shall not perform any 
other duties or work in a mine in addition to 
performing his duties as an examiner, if such 
other duties or work interfere with the due 
performance of the duties imposed upon him 
by this Act. 

Further provision is made, by section 66 (3) 
that the mine inspector will, if necessary, settle 
any dispute as to whether other duties assigned 
to the examiner interfere with the due per- 
formance of duties imposed upon him under 
the Act. 

In the result, the fireboss has a primary duty 
to safeguard the lives of coal miners and a 
secondary duty to his employer to perform any 
other duties which will not interfere with his 
duties as examiner. In practice the employer 
naturally endeavors to get the fireboss to per- 
form as many other duties as possible. The 
fireboss may be called upon to report on the 
ability of a miner. 
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The applicant unions are chartered by the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour respectively. 
This is in accordance with the British practice 
under which the Coal Mine Deputies, who cor- 
respond to firebosses, are organized as the 
Federation of Deputies Association which is 
affiuated with the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. Previously the firebosses in Alberta and 
British Columbia were not organized and they 
suffered the disadvantages of all employees 
who do not have the benefit of collective bar- 
gaining. Their rates of pay, working condi- 
tions and, indeed, their continued employment, 
were dependent solely on their ability to please 
and satisfy their employers. 


The Commissioner appointed to conduct an 
inquiry into a disaster whereby 29 men lost 
their lives on October 31, 1941, in a coal mine 
known as No. 3 mine, owned and operated by 
Brazeau Collieries Limited at Nordegg, Alberta, 
reported that the cause of the disaster was an 
explosion resulting from a shot fired by a 
fireboss who neglected to make the necessary 
inspection before firing and that it was the 
general practice of the firebosses to fire shots 
without inspecting for gas. 


In interpreting the Regulations, we must 
not lose sight of the purpose and object of 
them. There is no magic in certification of 
bargaining representatives. There is nothing 
in the Regulations to prevent the organization 
of firebosses in a union or to prevent such 
union from entering into an agreement with 
an employer. If firebosses are employees 
within the Regulations, they may not strike 
until 14 days after a conciliation board reports 
to the Minister of Labour for Canada that an 
attempt has been made to effect an agreement 
between the employer and the employees in 
question and the parties have failed to reach 
an agreement. On the other hand, if firebosses 
are not employees within the Regulations, then 
they may strike without any preliminary nego- 
tiation or conciliation. 


The material provision in the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, sec- 
tion 2 (1) (f) is as follows:— 


2. (1) (f) “employee” means a person em- 
ployed by an employer to do skilled or un- 
skilled manual, clerical or technical work; but 
does not include 

(i) a person employed in a confidential 
capacity or having authority to employ 
or discharge employees; or 

(ii) a person employed in domestic service, 

agriculture, horticulture, hunting or 
trapping; 


In addition to the definition of ‘‘employee” 
in the Regulations, section 25 gives the Board 
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final jurisdiction to determine whether “the 
unit of employees appropriate for collective 
bargaining is the employer unit, craft unit, 
plant unit, or a subdivision thereof”. Section 
25 does not authorize thee Board to deny col- 
lective bargaining entirely. The definition of 
“employee” in section 2 (1) (f) may, of course, 
exclude the applicants. 

It is contended that a fireboss is not em- 
ployed to do skilled or unskilled manual, 
clerica] or technical work. His statutory duties 
are set out in the Alberta Mines Act and the 
British Columbia Mines Act which make a 
clear distinction between the supervisory duties 
of managers, overmen, assistant overmen, cager, 
outside foreman, driver-boss, and banksman, on 
the one hand; and the duties of the examiner 
or fireboss, the shot-lighter, and the lampman, 
on the other hand, which are not supervisory. 


The next contention is that a fireboss who 
can “send a man home” and recommend his 
dismissal has authority to discharge employees. 
Affidavits were filed by counsel for the Drum- 
heller Coal Operators’ Association to show the 
authority of a fireboss to discharge but, in 
most instances, the fireboss had merely sent 
the man home and reported to the mine man- 
ager who had either discharged or reinstated 
the employee. This shows that the fireboss 
had no authority to discharge. 

The last contention is that a fireboss is em- 
ployed in a confidential capacity. The 
National Labour Relations Board, US.A., in 
the matter of Creamery Package Manufactur- 
ing Company and 8.W.O.C. 34 N.L.R.B. No. 15, 
defined confidential employees as those having 
confidential information as to labour relations. 
There is no evidence that firebosses have any 
such information. 

In United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America, Local 
240 v. Ford Motor Company of Canada 
Limited, (1944) O.W.R. 86, Registrar (J. 
Finkleman, Esq.) interprets the word “confi- 
dential” and said (p. 88): “In view of these 
considerations, it would appear that persons 
acting on behalf of their employer in a con- 
fidential capacity have been excluded from the 
benefits of the Ontario Collective Bargaining 
Act because they are under the special guid- 
ance and care of, and have an intimate rela- 
tion with, management. Consequently, any 
test which might be applied in determining 
the eligibility of a person acting on behalf of 
an employer in a confidential capacity must 
take account of this circumstance”. Applying 
this test, we do not find that firebosses are 
under the special guidance and care of, or have 
an intimate relation with, management. 
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As the applicants have complied with the 
Regulations, the applications should be granted 
and the bargaining representative should be 
certified. 

G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman. 

A. R. MosHER 

Frep MoLingEux 

RENE HARMEGNIES 


Ottawa, February 1, 1945. 


Dissenting Opinion 


The dissenting opinion is written by Harry 
Taylor and concurred in by A. Deschamps and 
A. J. Hills. 

The majority opinion of the Board holds 
that the firebosses involved are employees 
within the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions, P.C. 1008, and flowing from this the 
majority decides that the chosen bargaining 
representatives of the union involved are 
entitled to certification. The minority opinion 
of the Board disagrees with this decision on the 
basis that the firebosses involved are not em- 
ployees and in consequence of this are not 
entitled to certification. 

The main reasons for dissenting are that 
evidence was submitted to the Board and, or 
representations were made by the employing 
companies to the effect that:— 


1. Firebosses have authority to discharge. 

2. Firebosses have authority to suspend em- 
ployees and evidence indicates that sus- 
pensions are confirmed. 

3. Firebosses have authority to otherwise 
discipline employees. In fact in some 
cases it is the duty of firebosses to do so. 

4. Firebosses are required to deal confiden- 
tially with some matters relating to staff, 
such as attitude, competence, etc. 

5. Part of duties of firebosses is to measure 
work performed. 

6. Firebosses are required to bargain on 
behalf of the company with the employees 
for wage rates in pulling a “room” which 
rates the employer is bound to pay. 

On the statement of union representations :— 

7. Firebosses are law enforcement officers and 
the policy of the Board has been to declare 
policemen who are likewise law enforce- 
ment officers as not being employees for 
purposes of the Regulations. 

There are further reasons that occur to us 

viz. that :— 

8. Firebosses could by their acts expose the 
employer to a charge of unfair practice. 

9. Firebosses can and in some circumstances 


must institute prosecution proceedings and 
testify for infractions of the Mines Act. 


The question of frequency with which fire- 


bosses’ use authority possessed by them cannot 
in any way change the status of the indivi- 
dual. Infrequent use of the authority in the 
matter of discipline may in some cases be a 
mark of good leadership. 
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It is generally understood that an employer 
is responsible for the actions and conduct of 
his supervisors and other agents, particularly 
in the matter of industrial relations. To rule 
otherwise would be not only to excuse the 
employer from this responsibility but to leave 
the supervisory forces and other agents free 
to commit unfair labour practices at will on 
behalf of the employers. By virtue of the 
authority possessed by firebosses they are in 
the position of agents of the employer and 
they are free to expose the employer to unfair 
practices as above indicated as well as in other 
ways. To permit individuals to have a dual 
status, namely “employee status” and “em- 
ployer status’, for purposes of collective bar- 
gaining is, we feel, illogical, impractical, unfair 
and in our opinion is inconsistent with the 
true purpose and intent of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003. 


The point raised by the union that The 
Mines Act of Alberta does not specifically 
grant firebosses the right to employ and dis- 
charge employees hardly requires comment. 
In no legislation has the Government taken 
upon itself the right to determine who shall 
employ and who shall discharge employees, 
other than the blanket provisions contained in 
the National Selective Service (Civilian) Regu- 
lations. In these Regulations, the prohibition 
applies to the entire company. It is not 
restricted to particular positions or classifica- 
tions within the company. 

Nothing in The Mines Act of Alberta pro- 
hibits an employer from assigning additional 
duties and responsibilities to firebosses over 
those provided for in the Act, as long as such 
additional duties do not interfere ‘with the 
enforcement of the Act. 

The Mines Act of Alberta sets out minimum 
standards of procedure apparently designed to 
prevent accidents. There is nothing in the 
Act which precludes an employer from insti- 
tuting additional safeguards and procedures 
to insure safety of its employees and further, 
assigning the responsibility to the firebosses. 

In order that firebosses may carry out the 
duties imposed by the Mines Act, it is obvious 
they must have considerable authority in 
directing the working forces and to be effective, 
the workers must be bound to conform to the 
direction of the firebosses. The direction of 
the working forces is clearly a management 
function. 

Section 153 of The Mines Act of Alberta 
reads as follows:— 

It shall be unlawful for any person, owning 
or operating any mine tin the Province, or any 
officer, agent, representative, manager or over- 
man of the company or corporation or labour 


official of labour organization, to interfere or 
attempt to interfere with the fireboss or 
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examiner of any mine in the Province in the 
performance of his duties; or by any threat 
or threats or duress to intimidate or attempt 
to intimidate any fireboss or examiner in the 
performance of his duties; or by persuasion 
or promise or by extending hope of reward in 
any way, to influence any fireboss or examiner 
in the performance of his duties, or to attempt 
in any way to cause or induce such fireboss 
or examiner to fail or neglect to perform any 
ae required of him by this Act. 1939, c. 51, 
s. 153. 


This section contains the strongest kind of 
prohibition with respect to firebosses joining 
any labour organization. 

The question as to whether or not firebosses 
should be wholly independent of the employer 
is not a matter for this Board to decide. The 
Alberta Government in passing the Mines Act 
has decided otherwise and unless and until the 
Alberta Government changes the Act this 
Board we feel should accept the Act as it is. 
The Alberta Government has decided that fire- 
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bosses should be employed by, paid by, and 
directed by the employing companies. In con- 
sequence of this and by reason of their full 
duties they are agents of the employer not of 
the Government. They have “employer 
status” and not “employee status” for the 
~urpose of the Regulations. 


H. Tayor 
A. DESCHAMPS 
A.J ois 


Ottawa, February 14, 1945. 


Messrs. P. R. Bengough and J. A. Sullivan 
appeared for Western Canada Firebosses; Mr. 
C. Stubbs for Western Canada Bituminous Coal 
Operators’ Association; Mr. Pat Conroy for 
National Union of Firebosses; and Messrs. 
V. C. Cooney and H. W. Clark for Coal Com- 
panies, Drumheller, Alberta. 


Between: Local 195 of the International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, respondent, and 
Canadian Automotive Trim Limited, appellant. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
all other members except the Vice-Chairman 
and Mr. W. L. Best. 


Reasons for Judgment 


(The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Chairman.) 

This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal by the employer company from 
a decision of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board which, on October 28, 1944, established 
a grievance procedure for the employees of 
the employer company, the material words of 
which are as follows:— 


“disputes concerning a grievance arising 
under the collective agreement between .... 


On June 21, 1944, the Ontario Board estab- 
lished a grievance procedure for the employees 
of the Dominion Forge and Stamping Com- 
pany, Limited, using the same words. 

On appeal to this Board, on September 28, 
1944, we struck out the words ‘‘concerning a 
grievance arising under” and substituted the 
words of section 18 (2) viz: “disputes con- 
cerning the interpretation or violation of the 
collective agreement”. 

It is convenient to deal separately with the 
reasons given by the Ontario Board for fail- 
ing to follow the judgment of this Board. 


1. The Ontario Board purports to follow the 
grievance procedure established by this Board 
for the employees of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Canada on May 12, 1944, which uses 
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the words “disputes concerning a grievance 
arising under a collective agreement”. 

The Ford grievancé procedure was estab- 
lished by this Board at the request of the 
union and the employer company, both of 
whom agreed to abide by the decision of this 
Board. Under these circumstances, we acted 
as an Arbitration Board and were not limited 
by the provisions of section 18 of the Regula- 
tions “concerning its interpretation or viola- 
tion”. In any event, the Ford grievance pro- 
cedure was established on May 12, 1944, while 
the Dominion Forge grievance procedure was 
revised by this Board on October 28, 1944. 
We have no reason to think that the griev- 
ance procedure which we now establish will 
be satisfactory for all time. 

2. The Ontario Board complains that we 
gave no Reasons for Judgment. We said “We 
find that the jurisdiction of the Ontario Board 
was limited by section 18 to establishing a 
procedure for final settlement of differences 
concerning the interpretation or violation of 
the collective agreement”. Perhaps we should 
have said that the jurisdiction of all Labour 
Relations Boards to establish a grievance pro- 
cedure was limited by the words of section 18. 

3. The Ontario Board points out that the 
grievance procedure which we have estab- 
lished makes no provision for the possibility 
that the employer and the union will dis- 
agree as to whether the grievance concerns 
the interpretation or violation of the agree- 
ment, and predicts “It would mean that the 
parties to the collective agreement have 
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been put into a strait-jacket from which they 
can escape only by violently bursting their 
bonds”. 

Without questioning the advisability of the 
proposed remedy for both employer and em- 
ployee under proper circumstances, we think 
that the Ontario Board is not only unduly 
apprehensive but it appears to have over- 
looked the significance of the word “inter- 
pretation”. In the case of a dispute as to 
whether or not contract provisions have been 
violated, it must certainly be determined what 
the contract provisions are in order to decide 
whether the provisions have in fact been 
violated. It is for this purpose the Regula- 
tions provide for interpretation of the con- 
tract. This can, and in many cases will, be a 
separate arbitration and may or may not be 
related to a particular grievance, but may be 
brought about in some cases in order to avoid 
a grievance developing due to misunderstand- 
ing. 

We settle the grievance procedure in this 
case by directing the parties to include in the 
collective agreement the following final step 
in the grievance procedure and the following 
arbitration procedure :— 


“Where the union on behalf of an employee 
concerned alleges that there has been a mis- 
interpretation or a violation of this agree- 
ment, the difference between the parties and 
any grievance involving such misinterpretation 
or violation shall within five regular work 
days (excluding Sundays and holidays or days 
observed therefor) from the date of the de- 
cision in the preceding step be referred to 
arbitration in a manner and under conditions 
set forth in this agreement under the heading 
of Arbitration. 


Arbitration Procedure 


“Upon the written request of the union on 
behalf of the employee concerned made to 
the company, or upon the written request of 
the company made to the union, any such 
grievance which has not been settled to the 
satisfaction of the parties concerned after 
being carried through the relevant steps of 
the grievance procedure of this agreement 
shall be referred to an umpire. Such umpire 
shall be chosen by mutual agreement of the 
parties involved, but failing such agreement 
within five regular work days (excluding Sun- 
days and holidays or days observed therefor) 
from the date of the written request for arbi- 
tration the umpire shall be chosen by the 
Minister of Labour for the Province of Ontario. 


“The company, and the union on behalf of 
the employee concerned, shall within three 
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regular work days (excluding Sundays and 
holidays or days observed therefor) from the 
date of the appointment of the umpire sign 
a joint stipulation of the dispute or the ques- 
tion which is to be arbitrated. Such stipula- 
tion shall contain a statement of the issue in 
dispute and in addition may include a brief 
statement of the position of the company as 
well as a brief statement of the position of 
the union on the question at issue although 
such statements are in conflict with respect to 
the positions of the parties. 

“If the company, and the union on behalf 
of the employee concerned, fail to sign a 
joint stipulation as aforesaid, either party 
may apply to the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board to settle such stipulation. 

“Unless otherwise mutually agreed by the 
parties, the arbitration hearings shall begin 
within five regular work days (excluding 
Sundays and holidays or days observed there- 
for) from the date of the filing of the stipula- 
tion with the umpire. Such hearings shall be 
held at a place mutually agreed upon by the 
parties or, failing agreement, as fixed by the 
umpire. 

“The jurisdiction of the umpire shall be 
limited to a decision on the dispute or ques- 
tion set forth in the stipulation. In arriving 
at his decision, the umpire shall not change 
or disregard any of the provisions of the 
agreement nor shall he vary, reduce, or set 
aside any penalty imposed upon any employee 
or substitute a different penalty for one so 
imposed in connection with any alleged breach 
of discipline or infraction of the company’s 
rules and regulations by such employee unless 
the umpire finds the company has violated or 
misinterpreted this agreement and/or such 
employee has not committed the alleged 
breach of discipline or infraction of rules and 
regulations. 

“All decisions of the umpire arrived at in 
accordance with the provisions of this agree- 
ment shall be final and binding on the com- 
pany and all persons concerned. The ex- 
penses, if any, of the umpire shall be divided 
equally between the company and the union 
and shall be paid by them.” 

Leave to appeal will be granted and the 
appeal will be Allowed in accordance with the 
foregoing. 


The Appellant was represented by Messrs. 
J. B. Aylesworth, K.C., and W. L. Webster; 
and the respondent union by Messrs. J. Eldon, 
Cyril Prince, O. Dupuis and Miss Florence 
Kent. 
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Between: Local 195 of the International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, respondent, and 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, appellant. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
all other members except the Vice-Chairman 
and Mr. W. L. Best. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Chairman. 

This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal by the employer company from 
a decision of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board which, on October 31, 1944, established 


a grievance procedure for the employees of 
the employer company, the material words of 
which are as follows:— 

disputes concerning a grievance arising under 

the collective agreement between ...... 

We refer to our Reasons for Judgment in 
the appeal of the Canadian Automotive Trim 
Limited. 

(The Board’s judgment in this case was the 
same as in the case referred to.) 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide for conciliation machinery 
to attempt settlements of disputes where nego- 
tiations for an agreement following certification 
of bargaining representatives, or negotiation 
for the renewal of an existing agreement, have 
been unsuccessfully continued for thirty days. 
Disputes of this nature are referred to the 
Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) or by the Provin- 
cial Boards in their respective jurisdiction. A 
Conciliation Officer is then appointed to confer 
with the parties and endeavour to effect an 
agreement. If the Conciliation Officer is un- 
able to bring about settlement of the matters 
in dispute and reports that in his view an 
agreement might be facilitated by the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation, a Board is 
established by the Minister of Labour forth- 
with. The duty of such a Board is to en- 
deavour to effect an agreement between the 
parties on the matters in dispute and to report 
its findings and recommendations to the 
Minister. 
Board Reports Received 


During February reports were received from 
twelve Boards of Conciliation :— 

Concerning Beardmore and Company, 
Limited, Acton, Ont., and Local No. 26, 
National Union of Shoe and Leather Workers. 

Concerning Canadian Industries, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and Canadian Industrial Work- 
ers Union No. 1 (C.C.L.). 

Concerning Ingersoll Machine and Tool Co., 
Ltd., Ingersoll, Ont., and Local 2918, United 
Steelworkers of America. 

Concerning General Dry Batteries Limited 
of Canada, Toronto, Ont., and Local 512, 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America. 
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Concerning’ Fowler’s Canadian Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and United Packing- 
house Workers of America. 

.Concerning Yarrows Limited, Esquimalt, 
B.C., and Local No. 1, Industrial Clerks 
Association. 

Concerning Upper Canada Mines, Limited, 
Dobie, Ont., and Local 240, Kirkland Lake 
Mine and Mill Workers Union. 

Concerning Senator Rouyn Mines, Limited, 
Rouyn, P.Q., and Local 688, Rouyn Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers Union. 

Concerning Ontario Steel Products Com- 
pany, Limited, Oshawa, Ont., and Local 222, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America. 

Concerning Ontario Steel Products Company, 
Limited, Chatham, Ontario, and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America 
(U.A.W.-C.1.O.). 

Concerning Golden Manitou Mines, Limi- 
ted, Val d’Or, P.Q., and Local 654, Val d’Or 
Mine and Mill Workers Union. 

Concerning Steel Company of Canada, Lim- 
ited (Gananoque Works), Gananoque, Ont., 
and Local 3208, United Steelworkers of 
America. 

Boards Fully Constituted 


During February twelve Boards of Concilia- 
tion were fully constituted :— 

Seiberling Rubber Company of Canada, Lim- 
ited, Toronto, Ont—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Seiberling Rubber Company of Canada, Lim- 
ited, Toronto, Ont., and Local 118, United 
Rubber Workers of America was fully consti- 
tuted on February 14 with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge J. Parker of Toronto, | 
as Chairman of the Board, on the nomination 
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of the other two members. Mr. James L. 
McLennan of Toronto, and Mr. Arthur 
Williams of Oshawa, were appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Peacock Brothers Limited, Ville La Salle, 
P.Q.—The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with a dispute between Peacock Brothers 
Limited, Ville La Salle, P.Q., and Lodge 631, 
International Association of Machinists was 
fully constituted on February 2 with the 
appointment of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Wilfrid Lazure of Montreal as Chairman of 
the Board, who was appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members. Mr. 
T. R. Ker and Mr. Alex Gauld of Montreal 
were appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployer and employees respectively. 

National Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Toronto, Ont—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
National Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Toronto, Ont., and Local 512, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America was 
fully constituted on February 2 with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge W. T. Robb 
of Orangeville as Chairman of the Board, who 
was appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members. Messrs. B. H. L. 
Symms, and John Eldon of Toronto were 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Bush and Muller Company, Eburne, B.C — 
The Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between Bush and Miller Com- 
pany, Eburne, B.C., and Local 1-217, Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America was fully 
constituted on February 7 with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. A. R. MacDougall of Vancouver 
as Chairman, who was appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the ether two members. 
Col. G. H. Kirkpatrick of Vancouver was ap- 
pointed by the Minister on behalf of the 
employer in the absence of a nomination from 
the employer. Mr. G. 8. Culhane of Van- 
couver was appointed on behalf of the employ. 
ees concerned. 


Genelco Limited, Peterborough, Ont—The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between Genelco Limited, Peter- 
borough, Ont., and Local 524, United Electrical 
Radio & Machine Workers of America was 
fully constituted on February 17 with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge W. T. Robb 
of Orangeville as Chairman, who was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
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members Mr. J. S. D. Tory of Toronto and 
Mr. George Burt of Windsor were appointed 
on behalf of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Dairy Co-operative Marketing Association, 
Prince Albert, Sask.—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Dairy Co-operative Marketing Association, 
Prince Albert, Sask., and Local 241, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America was fully 
constituted on February 19 with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. A. M. McIntyre, K.C., of Sas- 
katoon as Chairman on the nomination of the 
other two members. Mr. George H. Carr, 
Prince Albert and Mr. A. C. Ellison, K.C., of 
Regina were appointed on behalf of the em- 
ployer and employees respectively. 

Emptre Brass Company, Limited and Pumps 
& Softeners, Limited, London, Ont—The Board 
of Conciliation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between Empire Brass Company, Limited 
and Pumps & Softeners, Limited, London, 
Ont., and Local 2699, United Steelworkers of 
America was fully constituted on February 8 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
J. J. Coughlin of Sandwich, Ont., as Chairman 
of the Board who was appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two. members. 
Mr. Maurice Crabtree, K.C., of Toronto and 
Mr. Ohver Hodges of London were appointed 
on behalf of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Campbells Soup Company, Limited, New 
Toronto, Ont—The Board of Conciliation est- 
ablished' to deal with a dispute between Camp- 
bells Soup Company, Limited, New Toronto, 
Ont., and United Packinghouse Workers of 
America was fully constituted on February 8 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
T. H. Barton of Toronto as Chairman of the 
Board, who was appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint reeommenda- 
tion from the other two members. The Hon- 
ourable Senator G. Peter Campbell of Toronto 
and Mr. Arthur Williams of Oshawa were ap- 
pointed on behalf of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 

Andrews Wire Works of Canada, Limited, 
Waterford, Ont—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Andrews Wire Works of Canada, Limited, 
Waterford, Ont., and Local 2, Federation of 
Industrial Workers Union was fully constituted 
on February 22 with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge J. J. Coughlin of Sandwich, 
Ont., as Chairman of the Board, who was 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a jaint recommendation from the 
other two members. Messrs. G. E. Burnson 
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and Herbert Orliffe of Toronto were appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 

American Can Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C.—The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
American Can Company, Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., and Local 2821, United Steelworkers of 
America was fully constituted on February 
14, with the appointment of Mr. J. Edwin 
Eades, Vancouver, as Chairman of the Board, 
who was appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members. Mr. R. H. Pooley, 
Victoria, and Mr. H. Gargrave, M.L.A., Van- 
couver, were appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 

Corbin Lock Company of Canada, Belleville, 
Ont—The Board of Conciliation established 
to deal with a dispute between Corbin Lock 
Company of Canada, Belleville, Ont., and Local 
426, International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 


of America (U.A.W.-C.1.0.) was fully con- . 


stituted on February 24, with the appointment 
of Dr. Cecil A. Wright of Toronto, as Chair- 
man of the Board, who was appointed on the 
nomination of the other two members. Mr. 
G. A. Gale was appointed on behalf of the 
company while Mr. Bora Laskin of. Toronto 
was appointed on behalf of the employees 
concerned. 

Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., and Local 504, United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
was fully constituted on February 28, with 
the appointment of Dr. Cecil A. Wright of 
Toronto as Chairman of the Board, on the 
nomination of the other two members. Messrs. 
J. J. Robinette and Bora Laskin of Toronto 
were appointed on behalf of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


Boards Established 


During February seven Boards of Concilia- 
tion were established but not fully constituted. 

Concerning Thompson Brothers Machinery 
Company, Limited, Liverpool, N.S., and Feder- 
ated Council of Thompson Brothers Machinery 
Company, Limited. 

Concerning Motor Products Corporation, 
Windsor, Ont., and Local 195, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (U.A.W.-C.1.0.). 

Concerning Moffats Limited, Weston, Ont., 
and Local 3129, United Steelworkers of 
America. 

Concerning Federal Wire and Cable Com- 
pany, Iamited, Guelph, Ont., and Local 3021, 
United Steelworkers of America. 
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Concerning Anaconda American Brass 
Inmited, New Toronto, Ont., and Local 811, 
New Toronto Brass and Ganeay Workers 
Union. 

Concerning Ford Motor Company of Canada 
Limited, Windsor, Ont., and Local 240, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America. 

\Concerning eight glass companies: Advance 
Glass and Mirror Company, Limited; Cana- 
dian Plate and Window Glass; Consolidated 
Plate Glass Company; Excelsior Plate Glass 
Company; Hobbs Glass Company; Robert 
McCausland Company ; Pilkington Bros. (Can- 


_ada) Limited; and Queen City Glass Com- 


pany, Limited; all of Toronto, Ont., and Glass- 
workers Local Union No. 1487, Brotherhood of 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers. of 
America. 
Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation 


Officers 


In the following cases reports were received 
from conciliation officers indicating the success- 
ful conclusion of negotiations and the signing 
of an agreement: 

Concerning John T. Hepburn, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., with Local No. 28, International 
Moulders and Foundry Workers Union of 
North America—H. Perkins, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Concerning Gelber Investments, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and Local 204, Building Service 
Employees’ International Union—G. Fenwick, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Dominion Electric Power, 
Inmited, Estevan, Sask., and Electric Utilities 
jens es Union a. H. Hooper, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Concerning Dowdion Bridge Company, 
lamited, Toronto, Ont., and Local 2808, United 
Steelworkers of ie rsew 2a P. Nicol, Sr., 
Conciliation Officer. ; 

Concerning Beatty Brothers (Spencer Divi- 
ston) Penetang, Ont., and Local 3425, United 
Steelworkers of America—H. Perkins, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers - 


Conciliation officers have been assigned to 
eonfer with the parties in an attempt to effect 
an agreement in the following cases: 

Concerning Smith & Stone Company, 
Inmited, Georgetown, Ont. and Local 526, 
United Elettrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America—H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning William Russell and Sons, Wind- 


sor, Ont., and Local 1494, Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America—F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Concerning Roy and Huebert, Windsor, Ont., 
and Local 1494 Brotherhood of Painters, 
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Decorators and Paperhangers of America.— 
F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. — 

Concerning Nicholls and Nicholls, Windsor, 
Ont., and Local 1494, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America.— 
F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 


Concerning National Painting and Decorat- 
ing Company, Windsor, Ont., and Local 1494, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators andi Paper- 
hangers of America.—F. J. Ainsborough, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Concerning Hepworth Furniture Company, 
Southampton, Ont., and Local 2690, United 
Brotherhood of ,Carpenters and Joiners of 
America—F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Concerning Midland Shipyards, Limited, 
Midland, Ont., and Local No. 9, Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers — 
H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Gotfredson Limited, Windsor, 
Ont., and Local 195, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (U.A.W.- 
C.I.0.) —J. P. Nicol, Conciliation Officer. (In- 
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vestigation of Conciliation Officer postponed 
pending appeal proceedings.) 

Concerning Fitton and Parker Furniture 
Company, Southampton, Ont., and Local 2690, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America—F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Concerning Canadian Ramapo Iron Works 
Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont., and Local 179, 
International Chemical Workers Union.—J. P. 
Nicol, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Chrysler Corporation of Canada, 
Limited, Chatham, Ont., and Local 127, Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile Aircraft 
and Agricultural Workers of America (U.A.W.- 
C1.0..—J P. Nicol, Conciliation Officer. (In- 
vestigation of Conciliation Officer postponed 
pending appeal proceedings.) 

Concerning Canadian Bridge Company, 
Limited (Plant No. 3), Windsor, Ont., and 
Local 195, International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (U.A.W.-C.I.0O.) —J. P. 
Nicol, Conciliation Officer. (Investigation of 
Conciliation Officer postponed pending appeal 
proceedings.) 


Report of Board in Dispute between Beardmore and Company, Limited, 
Acton, Ont., and Local No. 26, National Union ot Shoe 
and Leather Workers 


On February 1 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion which dealt with a dispute between 
Beardmore and Company, Limited, Acton, 
Ont., and Local No. 26, National Union of 
Shoe and Leather Workers. A minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Norman L. 
Mathews. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Cecil A. Wright, Toronto, appointed by 
the Minister of Labour on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board, Messrs. Norman L. Mathews, K.C., 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employing company; and Mr. Lewis Duncan, 
K.C., also of Toronto, appointed on the 
nomination of the employees concerned. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report, follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and re Beardmore Company 
Limited, Acton, Ontario, and Local No. 
26, National Union of Shoe and Leather 
Workers. 


To the Honourable HumpHreY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
pursuant to the provision of Section 13 of 
P.C. 1003 begs to submit the following report. 


At a preliminary meeting of the Board held 
at Toronto on October 25th, at the request 
of both parties to the dispute, who were 
represented by counsel, further proceedings 
were adjourned to November 21st, on which 
date the Board held a public hearing in 
the Town Hall, Acton, Ontario. At this 
meeting the Company was represented by 
R. R. Parker, Assistant General Manager of 
the Company; W. J. Beatty, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Company and J. J. Robinette 
as counsel. The Union was represented by 
Oliver Hodges, National Representative; 
Harry Arbic, Chairman of the Negotiating 
Committee and F, A. Brewin as counsel. 


Following this meeting the Board held 
meetings in Toronto, in the course of which 
it was decided to approach the parties with 
a view to their reopening negotiations. This 
was done, and at a further meeting at which 
counsel for the parties attended on December 
Sth, the Company made a proposal to the 
Union as a basis of discussion and com- 


promise. From time to time the Board was 
advised that negotiations were proceeding 
satisfactorily, and on January 17, 1945, a 


meeting was held at Toronto, at which the 
same parties (with the exception of Mr. Arbic) 
who had appeared before the Board at Acton, 
were present. As a result of the negotiations 
between the parties and before the Board, 
the point of difference between the parties 
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was, as will appear, brought almost to the 
vanishing point, and it was hoped that the 
Board might be in a position to state that 
an agreement between the parties had been 
reached. Unfortunately, on one very small 
point, the parties were unable to agree, and 
it therefore falls to the Board to: make its 
recommendations. 

Since both parties were negotiating on a 
basis of compromise, reserving their rights to 
revert to their original claims in the event 
that complete agreement was not reached, on 
one view it might be thought that this Board 
should ignore the extent to which negotia- 
tions had proceeded, and agreement been 
reached, and consider on the merits the 
original contentions of the parties unaffected 
by the course of negotiations. We do not 
believe this to be sound in light of the extent 
to which negotiations have progressed. 

As the matters on which the parties had 
indicated their willingness to agree, as a matter 
of compromise, were substantial issues of 
principle between them, we feel that no useful 
purpose would be served in reviewing the 
relations of the parties prior to the proceed- 
ings taken before this Board. We _ propose 
merely to state the issues presented to the 
Board; the matters on which concessions were 
agreed upon; and to view the one matter 
still in dispute in light of the concessions 
which have been agreed upon. Both parties 
having pursued a commendable policy of 
compromise throughout we believe our only 
function is to recommend what we believe to 
be in accord with the general spirit of the 
matters already agreed upon. 


Tue Issurs 


Of the several matters presented to the . 


Board as being clauses on which the parties 
could not agree, one concerned Wages. The 
clause as proposed by the Company provided 
that the Union agreed to accept the scale 
of wages now existing for the lifetime of the 
agreement. The Union was unwilling to 
accept this clause and wished to include a 
provision for an increase in basic rates on 
joint application to the Regional War Labour 
Board. At the hearing the Company and the 
Union agreed to withdraw their respective 
clauses on this matter and to omit the ques- 
tion of wages from the present agreement 
leaving the matter to be settled in accordance 
with the Wartime Wages Control Order. 

A similar disposition was agreed upon 
between the parties with respect to clauses 
governing Hours of Work and Overtime. In 
both of these cases the situation will be, 
therefore, that the existing wage rates, 
standard working week, and overtime rates 
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will continue, but the Union or the Company 
or both will be at liberty to apply to the 
appropriate War Labour Board for whatever 
modification they may consider advisable. 

Negotiations also broke down in connection 
with the clause on Duration of Agreement. 
Before this Board, however, having regard to 
P.C. 1003, Sections 15 and 16, the parties 
agreed to continue negotiating and indicated 
their ability to reach an agreement. This 
clause can, accordingly, be considered as with- 
drawn from the present dispute. 


This left three main issues before the 
Board :— 
(1) A clause styled “Maintenance of 
Membership”. 
(2) Collection of Union Dues, or Check-Off. 


(3) One clause in the grievance procedure 
in which the Company insisted on the 
right of the individual employee to 
earry his grievance from the foreman 
to the Plant Superintendent, and the 
Union insisted on the employee being 
accompanied by a Steward—or Union 
employee. 


MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP AND CHECK-OFF 


In the course of the negotiations following 
the first hearing, at which the Company 
strenuously opposed either “maintenance of 
membership” or “check-off” clauses, the 
parties had—looking to settlement of all 
differences, it is true—reached an agreement 
on these issues. The Union had provisionally 
indicated its willingness to withdraw its claim 
for “maintenance” in return for (amongst 
other things) a “check-off” clause, and the 
Company had ultimately manifested its will- 
ingness to this. Although differences as to 
the form of clause developed at the meeting 
on January 17th both parties had provisionally 
agreed to the following form of “check-off” 
clause. 

The Company will, during the life of this 
Agreement, if and to the extent authorized 
by each employee, in the manner hereinafter 
set out, but not otherwise, deduct from the 
first pay cheque due to each employee in each 
calendar month while such authority is in 
effect, the sum of one dollar ($1.00), and 
remit the same, prior to the tenth day of 
the month following the month in which the 
deduction is made, to the Financial Secretary 
of the Union. Any such authority to the 
Company shall be given in writing on the 
form set out in Schedule “A” hereto, shall be 
revocable at any time by notice in writing to 
the Company, and shall be signed in duplicate 
by the employee concerned in the presence of 
and shall be witnessed by the Company’s 
paymaster or his assistant, who shall be avail- 
able at the Company’s pay office during office 
hours, and a representative of the Union may 
also be present at such time. The original 
shall be left with such officer and the duplicate 
forwarded to the Union Steward. Any such 
authority shall take effect on the fifteenth day 
following the date of its receipt by the 
Company. 
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The Company shall within three days of 
the receipt of any revocation notify the 
Financial Secretary of the Union and shall, 
at the time of making each payment to the 
Financial Secretary of the Union, name the 
employees from whose pay such payment has 
been deducted. 


As the parties were, on these issues, able 
to compose their differences, on the under- 
standing that an agreement could be reached 
on grievance procedure, on which a distinct 
difference of opinion on a matter of principle 
was originally involved, we can see no reason 
for failing to reeommend that the parties carry 
out their agreement in this connection since 
we believe that the parties having advanced 
so far towards the settlement of grievance 
procedure, the comparatively small matter still 
in issue in that connection should not affect 
the matters agreed upon concerning check-off. 


We therefore recommend that the check-off 
clause as agreed upon by both parties in the 
course of negotiations and as set out above be 
included in the agreement. The parties indi- 
cated that no difficulties were expected in 
connection with settling the form referred to 
as Schedule “A” in the above clause, and we, 
therefore, leave this matter to be worked out 
between them. We also recommend that in 
accordance with the arrangement tentatively 
arrived at the agreement do not contain a 
maintenance of membership clause. 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


The copy of the agreement on which the 
parties had been negotiating, as furnished us 
‘at the hearing by the Company, reads as 
follows:— 


(a) any question which an employee wishes 
to take up with the Company shall first be 
taken up with his or her foreman, it being 
agreed that the Steward may be present at 
the discussion if requested by either party. 
Failing a satisfactory settlement, the matter 
shall be deemed to be a grievance; (06) any 
rievance shall be written in duplicate by the 

teward or the employee and submitted by 
him or them to the Superintendent who will 
render his decision upon receipt of one copy 
of the written grievance or within three days 
if an immediate reply cannot be given; (c) 
any grievance not settled to the satisfaction 
of the employee or employees concerned will 
be taken up with the management by the 
negotiating committee. It is agreed that a 
representative of the National Union of Shoe 
and Leather Workers may be present at these 
meetings if requested by either party; (d) 
Unless a satisfactory agreement is agreed 
upon regarding the disposition of the griev- 
ance at the meeting between the management 
and the negotiating committee, the grievance 
may be submitted to arbitration; (e) when 
either party requests that the grievance be 
submitted to arbitration, such requests shall 
be made in writing addressed to the other 
party to this agreement and within five days 
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the matter shall be referred to a Board of 
Arbitration consisting of three persons, one 
named by the Company, one by the Union, 
and a third by mutual agreement of the two 
parties. In the event of failure to agree upon 
a third person, he will be appointed by the 
Dominion Minister of Labour. The decision 
of the Board so constituted shall be binding 
upon both parties to this agreement. 


The controversy at the first hearing centred 
around the second stage in which a grievance 
went to the Superintendent. While the clause 
looks innocuous, it was apparent that a differ- 
ence in principle existed between the parties 
with respect to it. The Company’s position 
was quite definite that an individual employee 
should have an opportunity of presenting, 
discussing and settling his grievance with the 
Superintendent, completely apart from any 
notice to or participation by the Union. The 
Union insisted that to permit an employee 
to by-pass the bargaining representative was 
to ignore the group interest in collective 
bargaining. This matter had apparently been 
in issue between the parties with regard to 
the last stage of the grievance procedure and 
while the company had originally wished to 
preserve to the individual employee his right 
to carry through the final stage without Union 
intervention unless requested by him, from 
the clause given above it will be seen that 
the Union and the Company had reached an 
agreement by which in the final stage the 
Union was recognized as entitled to be 
present as of right. 

As only three stages—(1) foreman, (2) 
Superintendent, and (3) Management, had 
ever been discussed between the parties, the 
Union’s attack against individual treatment of 
grievances after the foreman stage centred on 
(2). The Union pointed out that it would 
lead to the suspicion among the employees 
that individual settlements with what they 
called management—since the Union main- 
tained, and the Company denied, that the 
Superintendent, who was described as Assistant 
General Manager, was in all essentials manage- 
ment—was encouraged by the Company. 
Further, as indicated, the Union took a strong 
position that granted collective bargaining, in- 
dividual bargaining concerning the settlement 
of grievances was as much opposed to the 
principle of collective bargaining as would be 
individual bargaining concerning working con- 
ditions. It was clear at the first hearing, that 
the Company was strongly opposed to récog- 
nizing this doctrine. 

As a result of further negotiations following 
the first meeting of the Board, on January 17th, 
the Company presented the following clause 
(reproduced here with minor changes agreed 
on between the parties at the meeting on 
January 17th) as representing the extent te 
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which it would go to meet the Unions’ 
claims :— 


1. Any question which an employee wishes 
to take up with the Company shall first be 
taken up with his or her foreman, it being 
agreed that the Steward may be present at 
the discussion if requested by either party. 
(Stage 1.) 

2. Any matter not settled by the employee 
and the foreman shall be taken by the 
employee to the Divisional Superintendent 
concerned, it being agreed that the Steward 
may be present at the discussion if requested 
by either party. (Stage 2.) 


3. Any grievance shall be written in dupli- 
cate by the Steward or the employee and 
submitted by them to the Superintendent who 
will render his decision upon receipt of one 
copy of the written grievance or within three 
days if an immediate reply cannot be given. 
(Stage 3.) 

4. Any grievance not settled. to the satis- 
faction of the employee or employees con- 
cerned, will be taken up with the management 
by the negotiating committee. (Stage 4.) 


5. Unless a satisfactory agreement is agreed 
upon regarding the disposition of the griey- 
ance at the meeting between the management 
and the negotiating committee, the grievance 
may be submitted to arbitration. 

6. When either party requests that the 
grievance be submitted to arbitration, such 
requests shall be made in writing addressed 
to the other party to this agreement and 
within five days the matter shall be referred 
to a Board of Arbitration consisting of three 
persons, one named by the Company, one by 
the Union, and a third by mutual agreement 
of the two parties. In the event of failure 
to agree upon a third person, he will be 
appointed by the Dominion Minister — of 
Labour. The decision of the Board so con- 
stituted shall be binding upon both parties to 
this agreement. 


7. Nothing herein contained shall be deemed 


to deprive any employee of the right to settle 
any grievance directly with the company 
provided however that the Union shall be 
given notice of any discussion of a grievance 
during stage 3 and thereafter, and the Union 
shall be entitled to be represented at the 
discussion of any grievance during stage 3 or 
thereafter. 


It will be seen that by this amended 
procedure the Company provisionally acceded 
to the principle that a Union should be 
entitled to be present at a discussion of grlev- 
ances with the Superintendent, which was the 
sole point originally raised between the parties. 
The Company, however, inserted another stage 
in the grievance procedure which had not 
theretofore existed, namely, “Divisional Super- 
intendents”. In this new second stage the 
Company still insisted on the right of the 
individual to take his grievance alone or with 
a Steward, at the option of the employee, to 
such Divisional Superintendents. The Union 
“again objected to the principle of an employee 
having the option to by-pass the Union after 
the preliminary discussion with his foreman. 
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It is the difference on this one point that 
present when a grievance was being discussed 
agreement. 

While the issue is in an extremely small 
compass the two opposing principles remain 
clear: the Company still wished to give scope 
to an individual settling a grievance free from 
participation by the Union. The Union still 
maintained that, apart from the foreman stage, 
the Union should at least be entitled to be 
present when a grievance was being discussed 
or settled. 

It is, we believe, an oversimplification to say 
that the Company having agreed to the 
Union’s request concerning the right of the 
latter to present or participate in the discus- 
sion of grievances before management (i.e. the 
Superintendent) the Union should, as a matter 
of compromise, be willing to agree to the new 
stage of Divisional Superintendents where an 
individual might still appear alone. This 
ignores the substance of the original conten- 
tion of the Union that no grievance could be 
deemed satisfactorily settled unless and until 
the Union and the Company agreed. Perhaps 
the proper operation of grievance procedure 
under collective bargaining should be that no 
grievance is settled until all three parties, 
individual, Union and the Company have 
agreed, as indicated in the unanimous report 
of a Conciliation Board in connection with 
Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. (Hamilton and 
Ontario Works).1 At any rate the Union, while 
indicating throughout its oppositon to the 
principle expressed in para. 4 in the procedure 
which the Company requested, namely, “any 
grievance not settled to the satisfaction of 
the employee or employees concerned” and 
para. 7, “nothing herein contained shall be 
deemed to deprive any employee of the right 
to settle any grievance directly with the Com- 
pany”, has been willing to negotiate on the 
basis put forward by the Company and asked 
merely that the Union be given the right to 
attend and be represented at any discussion 
of grievances past the foreman stage. 

At the original hearing, the Company 
admitted that there was a feeling (however 
ill-founded it might be) among some of their 
employees that the Company was felt to 
favour non-union employees. Indeed the Com- 
pany urged this feeling as one reason for 
opposing check-off since it argued that it did 
not wish to know who the Union employees 
were. We should have thought, in light of 
this, that the Company would have been 
willing to do anything to mitigate and not 
aggravate this feeling. Permission of a Union 
Steward at discussion of grievances would 
certainly mitigate any possible suspicion. In- 
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sistence on a right of individual presentation 
at a new stage—having granted the original 
request for representation at the only stage on 
which negotiations to that time had been 
conducted—while retaining the right to settle 
a grievance at any time wth an individual 
employee, might only serve to aggravate the 
feeling which existed when these negotiations 
began. 

The Company urged before us that the new 
stage was designed only to screen out unsub- 
stantial complaints before they reached the 
Superintendent. The Union might well have 
asked why such a stage, not considered 
necessary until the right of Union representa- 
tion in the original second stage of grievance 
procedure was conceded—and as we believe, 
properly conceded—should, as a result of such 
concession, now be deemed essential. The 
Union, however, was willing, in order to effect 
a compromise, to accept the Company’s 
reasons for the second stage, and in return 
asked only. that the Union Steward be notified 
of the proceedings before such Divisional 
Superintendents and given the right to be 
present. This the Company refused. 

With the Union’s provisional concession of 
an employee’s right to settle his grievance with 
the Company apart from Union concurrence, 
so long as the Union was represented at any 
discussion of a grievance after stage one, and 
with the Company’s provisional concession of 
the right of the Union to attend discussions 
before the Superintendent, we are faced with 
the necessity of recommending a form of 
grievance procedure. We do not think it 
desirable, in view of the mutual concessions 
in this regard, to go back to the original 
position of the parties and make our own 
recommendations on the basis of the original 
contentions of the parties. We believe that 
in the interests of compromise, and to carry 
to a logical conclusion the concessions already 
made on both sides either one of two courses 
are advisable: (1) to retain the stage of dis- 
cussions with the Divisional Superintendents 
but the Company, or such Superintendent to 
notify the Union Steward so that he may have 
a right to attend if he wishes, or (2) to elim- 
inate this stage entirely, leaving the matter 
in the original compromise stage where the 
Union surrenders its right to insist that no 
grievance is settled until it is satisfied, in 
return for a right to attend discussions to 
alleviate any possible suspicion of things being 
said or done, unknown to the Union, which 
might be inimical to the Union. 

Either of such methods would prevent 
reopening the whole matter of procedure on 
which the parties were at first so diametrically 
opposed. Either would afford a working 
compromise which we believe will foster, 
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rather than impede, future good relations. For 
the Company to insist on retaining the new 
stage regarding grievances before Divisional 
Superintendents without giving the Union the 
right to attend, may be a source of irritation 
which, in light of the mutual concessions so 
far made, seems unnecessary and undesirable. 

In the event that the parties are unable 
to agree on one of these alternatives then we 
recommend that stage two (between foreman 
and Superintendent) be dropped. 

While both parties may feel that such ° 
procedure is far from perfect, we feel, in view 
of the progress towards compromise which the 
parties have made, that either of the sugges- 
tions recommended is in keeping with the 
spirit of compromise which has actuated the 
present negotiations. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 30th day of January, 
1945. 
(Sgd.) Cuctn ALLRIGHT, 
Chairman. 


I concur and have this to add. Concessions 
were made on both sides, but in view of the 
concessions made by the Union, concessions 
whose magnitude may be judged by what has 
been currently recommended and agreed to in 
other industries, it is regrettable that no 
agreement was arrived at. After weeks of 
long spun negotiations, the parties appeared to 
be close together, but the changes which were 
forwarded by the Company for the first time 
on January 17, 1945, were not, in my opinion, 
conducive to an early settlement. 


(Sgd.) Lewis DUNCAN, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board and Beardmore and Co. 
Limited, Acton, Ontario, and Local No. 
26, National Union of Shoe and Leather 
Workers. 


To the Honourable Humpurey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, 

Ontario. 


Finding myself unable to agree entirely with 
the report of the majority of the Board of 
Conciliation established herein, I beg to 
submit the following minority report. 

On the occasion of the first sitting of the 
Board,: the parties were at variance on a 
number of points, but, at the suggestion of 
the Board, both sides, following subsequent 
sittings and conferences with the parties, com- 
promised on a number of points and the 
matters in dispute were eventually narrowed 
down to two points of issue, viz., Check-off 
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and Grievance Procedure. The grievance pro- 
cedure proposed by the Company after 
lengthy negotiation with the Union was as 
follows:— 


1. The employees will elect in each depart- 
ment their Union representative to be known 
as the steward for that department. The 
stewards shall together constitute the shop 
committee. When required, the stewards may 
appoint deputies, who are also members of 
the Union, to assist them in the discharge of 
their duties. Such deputies are not recog- 


nized by the Union as shop committee 
members. 
2. A negotiating committee of four 


regularly elected by the members of the Union 
from among the officers and stewards shall 
meet and negotiate any grievance with the 
management at regular monthly or specially 
called meetings. 


3. All decisions arrived at by agreement 
between the Company and the Union shall 
be final and binding on both parties. 


4. The relations between the employees and 
the Company are to be conducted as follows:— 


(a) Any question which an employee wishes 
to take up with the Company shall first be 
taken up with his or her foreman, it being 
agreed that the steward may be present at 
the discussion if requested by either party. 
Failing a satisfactory settlement, the matter 
shall be deemed to be a grievance. 

(b) Any grievance shall be written in dup- 
licate by the steward or the employee and 
submitted by him or them to the superin- 
tendent, who will render his decision upon 
receipt of one copy of the written grievance 
or within three days if an immediate reply 
cannot be given. 

(ec) Any grievance not settled to the satis- 
faction of the employee or the employees con- 
cerned will be taken up with the management 
by the negotiating committee. It is agreed 
that a representative of the National Union 
of Shoe and Leather Workers may be present 
at these meetings if requested by either party. 

(d) Unless a satisfactory agreement is 
agreed upon regarding the disposition of the 
grievance at a meeting between the manage- 
ment and negotiating committee, the griev- 
ance may be submitted to arbitration. 

(e) When either party requests that the 
grievance be submitted to arbitration, such 
request shall be made in writing addressed to 
the other party to this agreement and within 
five days the matter shall be referred to a 
board of arbitration consisting of three 
persons, one named by the Company, one by 
the Union and a third by mutual agreement 
of the two parties. In the event of failure 
to agree upon a third person, he will be 
appointed by the Dominion Minister of 
Labour. The decision of the board so con- 
stituted shall be binding upon both parties to 
this agreement. 


5. In the case of grievances involving 
adjustments in wage rates, the date of putting 
into effect the wage adjustments will be the 
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beginning of the payroll period nearest to the 
date of the settlement of the grievance, except 
in the case where the settlement of the griev- 
ance itself calls for an adjustment in wage 
rates as of some previous date. 

6. Specific times of meetings, not less fre- 
quently than once each month shall be agreed 
upon by the Company and the Union and 
at these times the negotiating committee and 
the management shall meet to settle any 
grievance which may have developed. It is 
understood however that matters of an urgent 
nature such as a case of discharge that con- 
stitute a grievance may be sufficient reason 
to arrange a special meeting as early as 
possible. 

The Union objected to this on the ground 
that the Superintendent was looked upon as 
General Manager and on that account the 
Union contended that it should have the right 
to be represented at any negotiations between 
the Superintendent and an employee which 
had been carried to that stage. While the 
Company denied that the Superintendent was 
General Manager, yet, in order to overcome 
the objection of the Union and to arrive at 
an amicable agreement, the Company offered 
to compromise further by agreeing to a 
voluntary check-off and by amending the 
grievance procedure to read as follows:— 


Stage 1 


Any question which an employee wishes to 
take up with the Company shall first be taken 
up with his or her foreman, it being agreed 
that the Steward may be present at the dis- 
cussion if requested by either party. 


Stage 2 


Any matter not settled by the employee 
and the foreman shall be taken by the 
employee to the Divisional Superintendent 
concerned, it being agreed that the Steward 
may be present at the discussion if requested 
by either party. 


Stage 3 


Any grievance shall be written in duplicate 
by the Steward or the employee and sub- 
mitted by them to the Superintendent who 
will render his decision upon receipt of one 
copy of the written grievance or within three 
days if an immediate reply cannot be given. 


Stage 4 

Any grievance not settled to the satisfaction 
of the employee or employees concerned, will 
be taken up with the management by the 
negotiating committee. 
Stage 6 


Unless a satisfactory agreement is agreed 
upon regarding the disposition of the griev- 
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ance at the meeting between the management 
and the negotiating committee, the grievance 
may be submitted to arbitration. 


Stage 6 

When either party requests that the griev- 
ance be submitted to arbitration, such request 
shall be made in writing addressed to the 
other party to this agreement and within five 
days the matter shall be referred to a Board 
of Arbitration consisting of three persons, 
one named by the Company, one by the 
Union, and a third by mutual agreement of 
the two parties. In the event of a failure 
to agree upon a third person, he will be 
appointed by the Dominion Miuinister of 
Labour. The decision of the Board so con- 
stituted shall be binding upon both parties to 
this agreement. 


Stage 7 

Nothing herein contained shall be deemed 
to deprive any employee of the right to settle 
any grievance directly with the Company, pro- 
vided, however, that the Union shall be given 
notice of any discussion of a grievance during 
Stage 3 and thereafter and the Union shall 
be entitled to be represented at the discus- 
gion of any grievance during Stage 3 or 
thereafter. 

While agreeing to the Company’s proposal 
for check-off, the Union refused to accept the 
form of grievance procedure proposed as a 
compromise by the Company and insisted that 
the Union have the right to be present at 
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any stage of the grievance procedure after it 
passed the foremen, regardless of the wishes 
of the employee oncerned in the grievance. 


In my opinion, the proposal of the Com- 
pany was fair and reasonable, and I think 
the Union should have displayed the same 
spirit of compromise and have agreed to the 
compromise proposed by the Company. After 
due consideration, the Union has now advised 
the Board that it is unwilling to agree to this 
compromise, I regret that I am unable to 
share the views of the majority of the Board 
that the Company should be asked to go 
still further in an endeavour to satisfy the 
Union and I must recommend that the form 
of grievance procedure now proposed by the 
Company as above set forth be adopted by 
both parties as a fair means of settling any » 
disputes that may arise. If the Company had 
not offered to grant the voluntary check-off 
as a gesture of good-will to the Union and 
in an effort to show the proper spirit of 
compromise, I would hesitate to recommend 
it, especially in a first agreement, as I feel it 
should be a matter strictly between the Union 
and its members, but I think the Company 
has shown the right attitude in doing so and 
should be commended for having gone as far 
as it has in attempting to bring about a 
completed agreement. 


Dated at Toronto, this 29th day of January, 
1945. 
(Sgd.) Norman L. MatuHews, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Canadian Industries, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and Canadian Industrial Workers 
Union No. 1 (C.C.L.) 


On January 31 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which dealt with a dispute between 
Canadian Industries, Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and Canadian Industrial Workers Union No. 1 
(C.C.L.). A minority report, submitted by Mr. 
Herbert Orliffe, was received on February 13. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge T. H. Barton, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members; and Messrs. Norman L. 
Mathews and Herbert Orliffe, both of Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report ~follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the Matter: of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations P.C. 1008 and of 
a Dispute between the Canadian Industries 
Inmited, Toronto, Ontario (Employer) 
and the Canadian Industrial Workers’ 
Union No. 1 (Employees). 


To the Honourable HumpuHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you to effect a conciliation of the above 
dispute held a preliminary meeting on January 
3, 1945, and held a sitting on January 15, 
1945, at Toronto, at which both parties were 


represented. 
\ 
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At the hearing, the Company was represent- 
ed by Mr. E. G. Taylor, Assistant Industrial 
Relations Manager, and Mr. A. P. Austin, 
Works Manager, while the Union was 
represented by Mr. Jack Robinson, Organizer, 
and Mr. James Olsen, President of the Local. 


A very complete brief was submitted by 
each of the parties and the points in dispute 
were thoroughly discussed. Following the 
hearing on January 15, the Board met again 
on January 18, and discussed the matters in 
dispute. 

The Board feels that the following facts 
have been definitely established and in fact 
are admitted by both parties. 


1. The agreement now being negotiated is 
a renewal of an agreement which was originally 
entered into between the parties hereto as of 
November 1, 1943. 


2. Relations between the Company and the 
Union during the period of the collective 
bargaining agreement above referred to have 
been excellent and each of the parties agrees 
that the attitude of the other party has been 
one of co-operation and good will. 


3. The proposed renewal is in the main 
similar to the first agreement. While certain 
minor changes have been proposed by both 
sides, these have all been agreed to with the 
exception of the two matters which have been 
referred to this Board. 

The two points in dispute concern the 
request of the Union for the inclusion in the 
agreement of the following clauses: 


(a) Maintenance of Membership 


All employees coming within the scope of 
this Agreement who are now members of the 
Union shall continue to be members in good 
standing of the Union during the term of 
this Agreement. All present employees, 
together with all future employees, who may 
join the Union, shall remain members in 
good standing of the Union during the term 
of this Agreement. 


(b) Check-Off 


The Company agrees to deduct the sum of 
$1.00 each month from the wages of each 
employee who voluntarily certifies in writing 
that they authorize such deduction, and the 
Company shall remit such deduction to the 
proper officer of the Union, such officer to be 
designated by the Union in writing. 


After carefully considering the arguments 
submitted by the Union and the Company 
respectively with regard to these two points. 
the Board recommends that the Union 
abandon its request for the inclusion of the 
Maintenance of Membership clause in the 
proposed agreement. The Union points out 
that this clause imposes no obligation upon 
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any employee to become a member of the 
Union but that it does require every member 
of the Union to maintain his membership 
so long as the agreement is in effect. The 
Union further points out that this clause has 
come into widespread use in the United 
States and that many agreements recently 
entered into with Canadian companies also 
contain this clause. The Union contends that 
workers will frequently join a union. and 
remain members until an agreement has been 
negotiated, after which they feel that nothing 
further can be obtained by continuing to 
belong to the union and that they thereupon 
fail to keep up their membership. The Com- 
pany on the other hand points out that such 
has not been the case among the employees 
of this Company. At the time of the vote 
conducted by the Ontario Department of 
Labour in October, 1948, 58% of the employees 
in the bargaining unit voted for the Union, 
while the Union contends at the present time 
that its membership has increased considerably 
during the period since that date. There was 
no evidence submitted by the Union to 
indicate that it was losing its membership 
or that after the negotiation of the first 
agreement the members showed any inclination 
to withdraw from membership; but, on the 
other hand, the submissions of the Union show 
that the opposite is the case and that, after 
the negotiation of the first agreement, the 
membership in the Union has steadily 
increased. The Board feels therefore that 
Maintenance of Membership is not necessary 
in this case to protect the Union. It is also 
admitted that there has been no evidence 
whatever of hostility on the part of the 
Company but that on ihe contrary the best 
of relations have prevailed. For this reason 
also, the Board feels that a Maintenance 
of Membership clause is not necessary to 
protect the interests of the Union in this 
Plant. 


While the Union contends that the Main- 
tenance of Membership clause would not 
work any hardship on the employees, this 
Board feels that many circumstances could 
arise which would put both the Company and 
some of its employees in difficult positions. 
Without suggesting that there is any evidence 
that such possibilities would occur in the case 
of this Union and this Company, it must be 
recognized that, in considering the proposal 
for a Maintenance of Membership clause, a 
company must consider all the possibilities 
that can arise. Take the case of a worker 
who has been a highly efficient and valued 
employee of the Company for thirty years. 
He becomes a member of the Union in good 
faith and pays his dues regularly for three 
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months; then any one of several things can 
happen: 


(a) Due to a disagreement with the Union 
over some personal matter, the Union Exe- 
cutive might decide to expel him. The 
Company must thereupon terminate his em- 
ployment, regardless of his value to the 
Company. 

(b) The Union policy or constitution might 
undergo a radical.change and the member 
might find himself in complete disagreement 
with its new policy. If he resigns in protest 
or because the policy of the Union has 
changed from what it was when he joined it, 
he must be discharged by the Company in 
spite of his years of faithful’ service. 


(c) After he had become a member, the 
Union might decide to align itself with some 
political party, carry on an intensive campaign 
and make substantial contributions to the 
campaign funds of that party. The member 
might find his political views diametrically 
opposed to those adopted by the Union and 
would naturally resent his dues being used 
to support a party or a candidate which was 
abhorrent to him. He might quite properly 
decide that, if the Union were going to use 
the money it collected from its members for 
such purposes, he would pay no more dues 
and would resign from membership. Should 
he be penalized for his political beliefs by 
being put out of a job to which he had given 
the best years of his life? 


(d) The Union might call a strike—even 
though an illegal one. This employee might 
decide to obey the law and refuse to go out 
on strike. If the Union expelled him for his 
failure to strike, must the Company be com- 
pelled to reward his loyalty to the Company 
“se to the laws of his country by discharging 

im? 


These are but a few illustrations of the 
position in which a company could be placed 
by the inclusion of the proposed Maintenance 
of Membership clause. 


While it is conceivable that there could be 
cases in which the advantages of such a clause 
would outweigh the disadvantages, such for 
instance, as when the company was under- 
mining the Union and the Maintenance of 
Membership clause was necessary to preserve 
the entity of the Union, the Board feels that 
no such circumstances exist in this case and 
that the Maintenance of Membership clause 
should not be included in this agreement. 


With regard to the request of the Union 
for a voluntary check-off, the Board feels 
that the situation is somewhat different. 
While we support the contention of the Com- 
pany that no real necessity for a check-off 
has been shown in this case, we feel that a 
check-off does not involve the same element 
of coercion, and. does not deprive the 
employees of freedom of choice. We feel fur- 
ther that, in view of the excellent relationship 
which has prevailed between the Company 
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and the Union, the Company might well 
extend this assistance to the Union in this 
second agreement. The inconvenience to the 
Company would be outweighed by the benefits 
the Union would receive and we feel it would 
be a splendid token of appreciation by the 
Company for the co-operation of the Union 
in maintaining production and would at the 
same time be an inducement to the Union 
to continue the harmonious relations which 
have existed in the plant. The Board there- 
fore recommends the inclusion in the agree- 
ment of the following clause, feeling that 
neither the employees nor the Company will 
be prejudiced thereby and that the time thus 
saved the Union stewards in the collection 
of dues may be put to better advantages in 
bringing about even better relations between 
the Company and the employees to the mutual 
benefit of both: 


The Company will, during the life of this 
Agreement, if and to the extent authorized 
by each employee, in the manner hereinafter 
set out, but not otherwise, deduct from the 
first pay cheque due to each employee in each 
ealendar month while such authority is im 
effect, the sum of one dollar ($1.00) and 
remit the same, prior to the tenth day of the 
month following the month in which the 
deduction is made, to the Financial Secretary 
of the Union. Any such authority to the 
Company shall be given in writing on the 
form set out in Schedule “B” hereto, shall be 
revocable at any time by notice to the 
Company, and shall be signed in duplicate by 
the employee concerned in the presence of 
and shall be witnessed by the Company’s time- 
keeper and a Union Steward in the Employee’s 
time office. The original shall be left with 
such timekeeper and the duplicate retained 
by such steward. Any such authority shall 
take effect on the fifteenth day following the 
date of its receipt by the Company. 

The Company will, at the time of making 
each such payment to the Financial Secretary 
of the Union, name the employees from whose 
pay such payment has been deducted and 
those who have revoked their authorization 
to the Company since the last such payment 
was made. 


In conclusion, the Board wishes to pay 
tribute to the efficient and considerate manner 
in-which both parties presented their view- 
points to the Board and to the tolerance 
which each party displayed towards the other’s 
submissions. 


Dated at Toronto this 26th day of January, 
1945. 
(Sgd.) T. H. Barron, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Norman L. MATHEWS, 
Member. 
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Minority Report 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations P.C. 1003 and of a 
dispute between the Canadian Industries 
Iumated, Toronto, Ontario (Employer) ; 
and the Canadian Industrial Workers’ 
Union No. 1 (Employees) 


To the Honourable HuMpurey MircHe., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


With the preliminary statement of facts and 
with the recommendation of the majority 
members of the Board in fayour of a 
voluntary check-off I agree. I disagree how- 
ever with the recommendation of the majority 
members of the Board against the inclusion of 
a maintenance of membership clause in the 
proposed Agreement between the Company 
and the Union. 

The two main arguments on which the 
majority members of the Board: base their 
decision in respect to the exclusion of the 
maintenance of membership clause and my 
submission in respect to each, herewith 
follow :— 

The first..is' that. “there. -has. been’ no 
evidence whatsoever of hostility on the part 
of the Company but that on the contrary the 
best of relations have prevailed,” and that the 
membership of the Union has increased, not 
decreased during the past year, without the 
maintenance of membership clause. 

It would give rise to a very anomalous 
situation indeed, if the effort of the Union to 
co-operate with the Company, to promote 
better industrial relationship, to increase effi- 
ciency by servicing the grievances of the 
employees, and thereby also not only main- 
tain its current membership but increase it, 
was rewarded by the refusal of the Company 
to increase that co-operation on the ground 
that it was not necessary, that the degree of 
co-operation achieved satisfied it; and resulted 
in the Company taking the position that 
increased co-operation in the form of the 
inclusion of a maintenance of membership 
clause in the Agreement between Company 
and Union should be the reward, not of 
co-operation with the Company but of activi- 
ties which gave rise to hostility between the 
Company and Union. 

The “good” Union, that which desired to 
promote continuously improving industrial 
relationship is to be kept back, given no 


reward for its co-operation, is not to be ; 


allowed the goal of partnership in industry 
to strive for. 

The “bad” Union, that which by its activi- 
ties, promotes a spirit of hostility between 
employees and Company, refuses to co-operate 
with the Company, is to be rewarded by in- 
creased security for itself. 
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If this were the principle to be adopted, the 
trade union movement would find that out 
very quickly and would act accordingly: But 
fortunately for industrial relationship, that is 
not the correct principle, even though adopted 
here. 

The correct principle would reward a Union 
for its efforts to improve industrial relationship 
and it is just because this Union has such a 
history of good relationship with the Com- 
pany and has so admittedly done its best to 
co-operate with the Company, that the addi- 
tional security of a maintenance of member- 
ship clause should be given it. 

The other aspect of this problem and the 
other principle involved, namely, that of the 
obligation of a member to remain a member 
of the Union which he has chosen to enter 
into a collective bargaining agreement with 
the Company on his behalf, was so well 
covered and laid down in the majority report 
of the Board in the Ontario Malleable Iron 
Co. Ltd. of Oshawa, case,! that one might well 
just re-state it in the words of that report:— 

“There is no sound reason why existing 
members of a Union which is negotiating for 
a new contract should not be compelled to 
carry out the obligations which they assumed 
as Union members in asking for Bargaining 
rights. , 

“If collective bargaining implies a recogmi- 
tion of the right of democratic self-government, 
it would seem not only proper but desirable 
from the point of view of the employer to 
insist that such a right carry with it corre- 
sponding duties to continue to support and 
participate in the decisions of the agency in 
order to emphasize individual responsibility in 
electing a bargaining agency and to insure full 
participation in the decision of the Local, by 
the employees of the plant. To bring home 
such duties to employees it would seem sound 
to hold them to the obligations which they 
undertook to the Union as a means of obtain- 
ing Union recognition. Apart, therefore, from 
any arguments in favour of the Union as such, 
we believe that the Company in the present 
case should be willing to compel existing 
union-employees to stand behind the Union 
of their choice for the term of the collective 
agreement by adding the sanction of loss of 
employment for failure to support their chosen 
union.” 

The second is that circumstances may arise 
wherein a member of the Union comes into 
conflict with the Union over some matter 
which does not arise out of his actual employ- 
ment, and which causes his expulsion from the 
Union and thereby compels the Company to 
discharge an employee for a cause which has 
nothing to do with his employment and 
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regardless of how valuable or important that 
employee may be to the Company. ‘The 
majority report cites a number of such 
possibilities. 

The important thing to remember, however, 
is that these are only possibilities, not actuali- 
ties. The Company did not, and could not, 
cite any instance of the expulsion of any 
member of the Union for any cause whatsoever 
at any time during the existence of this Union 
in the Company plant. To refuse this Union 
this additional security on the ground of some 
baseless fear of something which might 
happen but has not happened, because of 
conjectures of what might happen, which are 
purely theoretical, is not quite fair nor sound. 
If the Company tried the maintenance of 
membership clause and found that it caused 
it harm, that it acted as a detriment to 
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production, it would then have practical 
reasons for rejecting such a clause in its next 
agreement. I am positive, however, that if 
the Company did grant the maintenance of 
membership, its experience would be the 
reverse and it would find production increased 
and its relationship with the employees even 
happier than before. Certainly the Union, 
in consideration of its previous record of 
harmonious relationship and close co-operation, 
is entitled to have the opportunity to prove 
itself in this respect. 

For the above reasons, I recommend the 
inclusion of the maintenance of membership 
provision in the Agreement between Company 
and Union. 

Dated at Toronto, this 12th day of February, 
1945. 

(Sgd.) Herpert ORLIFFE. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Ingersoll Machine and Tool Co., Ltd., 


Ingersoll, Ont., and Local 2918, 


On February 8 the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which dealt with a dispute between 
the Ingersoll Machine and Tool Co., Ltd., 
Ingersoll, Ont., and Local 2918, United Steel- 
workers of America. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Alexander Brady, Toronto, appointed by 
the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members, Messrs. J. J. Robinette, also of 
Toronto, and Oliver Hodges of London, 
Ontario, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C.. 1003 and the Ingersoll Machine and 
Tool Co. Ltd., Ingersoll, Ontario, and the 
United Sree eoniens of America, Local 
2918, Ingersoll, Ontario. 


To the Honourable HuMPpHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you in this matter begs to submit its report. 

The Board met representatives of the parties 
in Toronto and Hamilton and heard evidence 
on the requests of the Union and on the 
attitude adopted by the company towards 
such requests. The Company was represented 
at these meetings by Messrs. A. G. Warden 
and R. A. Wilson, and had as counsel Mr. 
Georges Burson. The Union was represented 
by Mr. Frank Quaife. 

The dispute in this case centred upon two 
claims of the Union for the inclusion in a 


reasonable agreement 


United Steelworkers of America 


proposed first agreement of a Union Shop 
clause and a clause insuring a check-off of 
Union dues. On other matters suitable for a 
contract there is agreement between the parties. 
The Company is opposed to a Union Shop 
because it would mean the coercion of old 
and faithful employees who have not become 
members of the Union. It is opposed to the 
check-off because of its belief that the check- 
off would involve aiding the Union ‘in a 
manner contrary to the provisions of P.C. 1003, 
section 19 (1), and also because it would 
involve a coercive influence upon some 
employees. 


The Board is here concerned simply with 
the practical problem of effecting conciliation 
between the parties and persuading them to 
accept what in its judgment would be a 
in view of all the 
pertinent circumstances in contemporary in- 
dustry. It would therefore recommend to 
the Union that it withdraw its request for a 
Union Shop, and that the Company on its 
part concede a voluntary check-off of Union 
dues, irrevocable during the life’ of the 
agreement, and applicable only in the case 
of those Union employees who personally 
sign authorization cards. The Board would 
urge the acceptance of these recommendations 
upon both parties. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto this 6th day of February, 
1945. 

(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) JoHN J. RoBINETTE 

(Sgd.) OtrvErR HopcEs 
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Report of Board in Dispute between General Dry Batteries of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Local 512, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America 


On February 8 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which dealt with a dispute between 
General Dry Batteries of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and Local 512, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge James Parker, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, Mr. John 
J. Robinette, Toronto, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer, and Miss Idele 
Wilson, also of Toronto, appointed on the 
nomination of the employees concerned. 


The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C.. 1003, and United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, Local 612, 

‘and General Dry Batteries of Canada 
Inmited, Toronto, Ont. 


“hOr 


The Honourable HumpuHrey Mritcuetr, M P., 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

Under the provisions of P.C. 1003, His 
Honour Judge James Parker, as Chairman, 
John J. Robinette Esquire, K.C., (nominee of 
the Employer), and Miss Idele Wilson 
(nominee of the Employees), under date of 
the 14th day of January 1945, were appointed 
a Board of Conciliation in this matter. 


Representatives of Employer and Employees 
had for some time past endeavoured to reach 
an Agreement on matters affecting them but 
were not successful. Subsequently Mr. H. 
Perkins was appointed a Conciliation Officer, 
who under date of the 7th of December, 1944, 
recommended the appointment of a Board of 
Conciliation to deal with the points in 
disagreement between the parties. 

An agreement had been effected on all but 
three points, namely Articles VII, II and IX. 


This Board recommends that the = said 
several following articles be accepted and 
form part of the agreement: 


(a) Articte VII. 


The Company and the Union agree that 
they will make every effort to decide on a 


mutually acceptable schedule of job classi- 
fications, rates of pay and bonuses within 
ninety days after the signing of this Agree- 
ment. On all items of such schedule with 
respect to which an Agreement has been 
reached, the parties will, where necessary, 
submit a joint application to the Regional 
War Labour Board. With respect to any items 
of such schedule upon which the parties have 
been unable to reach an Agreement, after such 
negotiation, an application may be made to 


the Regional War Labour Board in accordance 


with the provisions of the Wartime Wages 
Control-Order, 1943, and amendments thereto. 
All items of such schedule which have been 
settled in accordance with the foregoing 
arrangements when so settled, shall become 
part of this Agreement as Schedule “A” 
thereto. 


(b) Articte II 


The Union agrees that during the term of 
this Agreement there will be no strikes, 
stoppages or slowdowns of work or other 
collective actions which will stop or interfere 
with production. And the Company agrees 
that it will not cause or direct any lockout 
of employees. 


(c) Articte IX 

The decision of the Arbitration Board shall 
be final and binding on both parties hereto. 

The above Article IX shall be subject to 
an understanding now had between the parties. 

We understand the above recommendations 
are acceptable to both parties and that an 
Agreement with the above included will be 
executed by said parties without delay, if not 
already executed. 

The Board should mention the excellent 
relations that have existed, and still exist be- 
tween Employer and Employees and their 
representatives. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 5th day of February, 
1945. 
(Sgd.) J. PARKER, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) IpptE WILSON, 
Employees’ Nominee. 


(Sgd.) Joun J. ROBINETTE, 
Company's Nominee. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Fowler’s Canadian Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. (Division of Armour and Company), and the United Packing- 


house Workers of America. 


On February 22 the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion which dealt with a dispute between 
Fowler’s Canadian Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
(Division of Armour and Company) and the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America. 

The Board. was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge Ian M. Macdonell, Toronto, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence: of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members; and Messrs Norman W. 
Byrne of Hamilton, and Arthur Williams of 
Oshawa, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of Wartime Labour Regulations 
P.C. 1003, and of a dispute between 
Fowler's Canadian Company Limited 
(division of Armour and Company) (Em- 
ployer) and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (Employees). 


To the Honourable HumpHrey Mircuetu, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


The Board was appointed after conciliation 
efforts of Mr. Frank Ainsborough, delegated to 
that end, failed to effect complete agreement 
between the Employer and the Union in 
renegotiation of a contract first entered into 
under date August 17, 1942. It should be 
noted that this contract was voluntary after 
a vote conducted under departmental auspices 
and not as a result of certification. 

Matters not concluded by Mr. Ainsborough 
were set forth in his letter of November 23. 
1944. Some of these matters did not reach 
the discussion table, other matters not indi- 
cated were raised. 

The Board convened in the Chambers of 
the Chairman, Monday, January 29, 1945 and 
again on Thursday of that week to hear the 
parties. : 

The Union presented a written brief in the 
matter which was replied to in writing by the 
Company. The verbal discussion remained 
within the subject matter of these briefs. No 
evidence was taken. 

The Union consented to the Employer being 
represented by its solicitor. The Union went 
on record as being prepared to accept the 
recommendations of the Board as final. The 
Company elected to proceed in the prescribed 
manner. 


The first matter was as to the description of 
the parties in the contract. The Union wished 
to add the designation of Armour and Com- 
pany affiliation to the description and proposed 
to change the designation of the Union to 
United Packinghouse Workers of America on 
behalf of Local 188. 

After hearing the arguments and represen- 
tations the Board unanimously recommend 
that the parties to the new contract be 
described as in the contract of August 17, 
1942 set out. 

The second matter was a proposal of the 
Union to enlarge the scope of the collective 
bargaining unit to include Assistant Foremen, 
Engineers and Temperature men. There is no 
evidence that these men wish to be so included 
and it is significant that these categories were 
expressly barred from the unit in the voting 
under departmental auspices that preceded the 
first contract. The Board unanimously recom- 
mend that the unit for collective bargaining 
remain as in the contract of August 17, 1942 
set out. 

The third matter was as to the wording 
covering Employer prerogatives, discrimination 
and reservation of grievance procedure. The 
Union representatives conceded the use of 
the form suggested by the Employer. 

The fourth matter was objection by the 
Union as to the wording of the discrimination 
clause in the form suggested by the Com- 
pany. The parties agreed to delete the words 
“nor shall employment in the Company be 
conditional upon membership or non member- 
ship in any labor organization” from the Com- 
pany proposal. 

The fifth matter was the demand of the 
Union for a Union shop and a check-off and 
upon these items the chief disagreement 
centred. 

The Company, terming same a_ gesture 
toward conciliation and not an acceptance 
of principle, agreed to honour requests of 
employees in the matter of deduction of Union 
fees but on a revocable basis termed by Mr. 
Nash “week to week or month to month or 
year to year but revocable any time at the 
request of the employee individually”. 

The Board commend the Employer on this 
measure of acquiescence and unanimously 
recommend its adoption. 

On the question of a Union shop the parties 
remained adamant. Spirited argument was 
presented by both sides. The Board feel, how- 
ever, that while Fowler’s Canadian Company 
Limited is an entirely separate legal entity 
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(and recognition of that status has been given 
in disposition of the first matter referred to), 
the Company does in fact trade commercially 
on its connections with Armour and Company 
and is perhaps governed to a great extent by 
Armour and Company policy. For this reason 
and others the Board unanimously recommend 
that the Company and the Union agree upon 
a term of Union security such as was included 
in the Armour and Company contracts in the 
United States, at the direction of the Labour 
Board (and with its reservations to that end 
noted) to the extent— 

All employees who 15 days after the signing 
of this agreement are members of the Union in 
good standing in accordance with the Consti- 
tution and By-laws of the Union, and those em- 
ployees who thereafter become members, shall 
during the life of this agreement as a condition 
of employment remain members of the Union 
in good standing. 


The sixth matter was a demand of the Union 


that wage scales be made a supplement and 
integral part of the agreement. After hearing 
both sides it would seem that owing to mul- 
tiple duty jobs involving part or whole time 
on a wide category of skills and tasks that 
posting of rates would create rather than mini- 
mize grievances. 

The Company has conceded that it will 
divulge to the Union negotiators as a confi- 
dential matter the wage scale of any employee 
beheving that an inequality exists and the 
Board unanimously recommend that this 
measure be accepted and used by both parties 
to the contract in good faith and reasonably. 

The seventh matter was a demand of the 
Union that hours of labour be fixed with a 
standard starting and quitting time established. 
Hours of labour, wages, and_such matters are 
vested in authorities having direct jurisdiction, 
but there is unanimous opinion among the 
members of the Board that some standard 
schedule should be set up if for no other reason 
than to enable an employee to check his pay 
calculations. 

The eighth matter related to seniority of 
service, the Union advocating one month as 
the probationary time and the Company three 
months. The Board unanimously recommend 
three months as the probationary time before 
seniority accrues to employment. 
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The ninth matter relates to loss of seniority 
through absence. The Company agreed to 
add “At the same time a notice is sent to the 
President of the Local Union or any member 
of the Grievance Committee”. Adoption of 
same is unanimously recommended by the 


Board. 


The tenth matter is as to grievance procedure 
and the chief difference in principle in the 
respective submissions of the Company and 
the Union is as to the first step. 

Company form. The aggrieved employee shal] 
present the grievance to the foreman of 
the department. 

Union form. First between a Union Steward 
and the foreman of the department in 
which the employee works. (In the first 
(three) steps the aggrieved employee may 
be present or not as he chooses.) 


The difference of opinion may be in dis- 
tinguishing a grievance. It is only normal 
that an employee should approach his foreman 
on any matter of employee relations. It is 
when the employee has not received the adjust- 


- ment or benefit that he believes he is entitled 


to that a grievance occurs. 


When a grievance occurs the employee should 
feel free to press the matter home relying on 
his own resources or by calling in the Union 
representatives to present his claim. 

The Board is unanimous in its recommenda- 
tion that those principles should be incorpor- 
ated into the Employer’s form of grievance 
procedure. 

The eleventh matter is as to continuance of 
local rules or custom of the plant. There 
would appear to be possible contention arise 
from the adoption of either the clause pro- 
posed by the Employer or the Union. 

The Board is unanimous in its reeommenda- 
tion that neither clause be included in the 
contract. 


Dated at Toronto, this 19th day of February, 
API) 31194553 ¢ 
Tan M. MaAcpnonneE LL, 
Chairman. 


ARTHUR WILLIAMS, 


NorMan W. Byrne, 
Members. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Yarrows, Limited, Esquimalt, B.C., 
and Local No. 1, Industrial Clerks’ Association 


On February 1 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion which dealt with a dispute between Yar- 
rows, Limited, Esquimalt, B.C., and Local 
No. 1, Industrial Clerks’ Association. Supple- 
mentary reports were submitted by Mr. D. R. 
Anderson and Prof. E. S. Farr. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Mr. James H. Beatty, Victoria, B.C., appointed 
by the Minister of Labour on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board, Messrs. D. R. Anderson, Victoria, B.C., 
and E. S. Farr, also of Victoria, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 
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The text of the Board’s report and of the 
supplementary reports, follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the Matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations Act and in the Matter 
of Negotiations for a proposed collective 
agreement between Yarrows Limited and 
certain of tts employees, members of the 
Industrial Clerks’ Union, Local No.. 1. 


The Board was established as a result of a 
recommendation by Mr. R. D. Lemmax, Con- 
ciliation Officer, under date of October 25, 1944, 
and the appointment was made by The Hon- 
ourable The Minister of Labour on December 
16, 1944. 

The Board, consisting of Mr. James H. 
Beatty, Chairman; Mr. D. R. Anderson, nom- 
inated by Yarrows Limited; “and Professor 
E.S. Farr, nominated by the members of Local 
No. 1, Industrial Clerks’ Union, was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour for the purpose of 
endeavouring to bring about a conciliation 
upon the working agreements proposed by both 
Parties. 

The representatives of Industrial Clerks’ 
Union, Local No. 1, were: Mr. A. R. Willis, 
President of the Local No. 1, Industrial Clerks’ 
Union, and Mr. Samuel Dyson, the Secretary- 
Treasurer of Local No. 1, Industrial Clerks’ 
Union, and Mr. Gerald Lake. 

The representatives of the Company were: 
Mr. F. B. McConnell and Mr. Chas. R. 
Watson. 

Both parties submitted drafts of a proposed 
agreement which were discussed clause by 
clause and an agreement was sought on each 
individual portion thereof. These agreements 
have been marked as exhibits and have been 
forwarded to the Minister. 

The first objection of the Company was the 
admission of Fire Wardens or Fire Guards to 
the Industrial Clerks’ Union. As they were in 
reality the local Fire Department and, as 
their duties were not in the nature of work 
which could be termed clerical, the Board was 
inclined to the opinion that this group was 
incorrectly classified. However, since they were 
included in the original certification and bar- 
gaining agreement, the Board could not elim- 
inate them from this Union. The Company 
agreed to this point. 

Other points of discussion between the Bar- 
gaining Agents were those in which the Union 
demanded ‘Closed Shop” and the “Check-oft” 
systems; they also asked for an additional $15 
a month to compensate for having been denied 
the full Cost-of-Living bonus. 

While the Board realized, of course, that 
they had no jurisdiction over wages, salaries 
and hours, they permitted discussion on these 
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subjects, as it was felt that certain misunder- 
standings in the minds of the appellants would 
probably be eradicated. It was stated by 
representatives for the Employees that they 
felt sure that they had never been given in- 
creases of pay as suggested in lieu of Cost- 
of-Living Bonus and stated that they had 
received only $4.25 a month while the other 
employees received $19 a month. 

For the purpose of clarifying this, the Board 
made a complete check of the payrolls of the 
Office Staff of the Company from 1941 and, 
as a result of this audit, were satisfied that 
the Company had given increases in lieu of 
Cost-of-Living Bonus that were, in every case, 
as much or more than the amount required. 
Employees’ Representatives expressed them- 
selves as being satisfied with this finding. 

The parties agreed to all points in the docu- 
ments, with two exceptions, namely: the 
“Closed Shop” and “Check-off” systems. Fin- 
ally the Union made a proposal to compromise 
by substituting the “Maintenance of Member- 
ship” system for the “Closed Shop” plan. This, 
however, was not acceptable to the Employers. 

The Board asked both parties to give fur- 
ther consideration to these points and ex- 
pressed willingness to meet and hear further 
arguments on January 15. However, no request 
was made by the Union so no agreement was 
consummated. The Union representatives ex- 
pressed the thought that an agreement would 
be of no use to them without the “Mainten- 
ance of Membership” and “Check-off” systems. 

Two public sittings of the Board were held, 
the first on December 28 and the second on 
January 12, at which evidence and arguments 
were heard. Four additional meetings of the 
Board were held for the purpose of examining 
the pay roll books of the Company, the mem- 
bership records of the Union, meeting with the 
Minister, and in discussion of the evidence. 

Messrs. Anderson and Farr, have, after hear- 
ing the evidence, submitted written. opinions. 
These are enclosed herewith. 

The decision of the majority of the Board 
was that the Employees should accept the 
agreements. as proposed by Messrs. Yarrows, 
with inclusion of the Fire Guards. 

Although the minds of both parties did not 
meet in complete agreement, all negotiations 
were carried on in the most cordial and 
friendly manner and the Members of your 
Board feel that both sides were sincere in 
their desire to bring about a conciliation. 


(Sgd.) J. H. Brarry, 
Chairman; 
(Sgd.) D. R. ANDERSON, 
Member of Board; 
(Sgd.) E. S. Farr, 
Member of Board. 
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Supplementary Report 


In association with the other members of 
this Board, I have given very careful considera- 
tion to the evidence submitted, to the argu- 
ments presented and to the supporting reasons 
adduced, all laid before us in respect of the 
different questions arising between Yarrows 
Limited and the Industrial Clerks’ Association. 
I wish to thank the representatives of both 
parties for the eminently fair and reasonable 
manner in which they have submitted their 
respective cases and I feel that with a con- 
tinuation of the co-operative spirit which they 
have both demonstrated, a satisfactory and 
equitable settlement can be reached and a 
working arrangement established. 

A number of meetings took place between 
the two interested parties during the summer 
and early fall of last year with a view to 
attaining agreement and ultimately, these 
meetings having failed in their object, a Con- 
ciliation Officer of the Provincial Government 
was appointed. The recommendation of the 
latter to the Minister of Labour was that, to 
achieve harmony, it was his opinion that a 
Conciliation Board be selected, and along with 
the two other members I was nominated to act 
upon this Board. Professor Farr was chosen 
by the Union; the employer nominated my- 
self, and Professor Farr and I mutually agreed 
that Mr. Beatty would be an acceptable and 
unprejudiced chairman. While I use the word 
“unprejudiced” particularly im referring to the 
Chairman, I can assure the disputants that 
my colleague, Professor Farr, and I have 
listened to you both with equally unbiased 
minds and I am sure that our findings and 
opinions are in no way influenced by any 
personal affiliations that we may have. I have 
been very happy in the association of both 
my colleagues on this Board and whether they 
disagree, jointly or individually, with my find- 
ings, I can assure both parties hereto that 
they can be confident of having received a 
disinterested hearing and the decision whether 
it be unanimous, or a majority opinion, will 
be one on which I hope you will both act. 

It is not my intention to recite in detail the 
various phases which led up to the appoint- 
ment of this Board, nor do I wish to reiterate 
the review made by the parties concerned of 
the several meetings that took place between 
them attempting to effect a reconciliation. I 
do this intentionally as I can see no useful 
purpose being served in studying the labour 
pains which gave birth to the twin agreements 
now before us—that of the Industrial Clerks’ 
Association and that of the employer. Suffice 
it to say that those two propositions are now 
presented for our consideration and it is my 
duty only, to express am opinion on the points 
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of dissension between them, in the hope that 
this may assist both parties to a mutual and 
acceptable understanding. That does not mean 
that the records of the preliminary meetings 
have not been studied and have not served 
to illuminate these present proceedings; nor 
do I intend to ignore pertinent questions pre- 
sented in the briefs, arguments and evidence 
of each party, that are the proper subjects for 
an expression of opinion. by this body. These, 
however, will only be treated as collateral to 
the main issue and indicative of the intentions 
and wishes of the parties concerned. 

I shall first deal with one such side issue 
which we followed up very closely, although it 
was a matter outside the jurisdiction of this 
body; that is, Clause D of Article 5 of the 
Association’s proposed agreement which refers 
to Cost of Living Bonus. In this Clause it is 
suggested that “An additional fifteen dollars 
per month shall be paid on the present basic 
salaries shown in Article 5, Clause C having 
respect for the present prevailing salaries, to 
compensate for having been denied the full 
Cost of Living Bonus”. As I have said, this 
is a matter for the National War Labour 
Board, but during the hearing it appeared to 
me that there was a feeling among the Union 
representatives that their members had been 
unfairly treated by the Company in this 
respect. The Board, therefore, heard evidence 
and argument in respect of this question and, 
as is shown in the transcript, I stressed very 
firmly that the employees should be permitted 
to develop their contention. My colleague, 
Professor Farr, also stressed that we should 
ascertain the facts in this regard so that it 
could be demonstrated whether or not clerical 
employees had been treated unfairly in the 
matter of Cost of Living Bonus, probably 
because of their being non-unionized. 


It was mutually agreed that the Board 
should visit Yarrows Ltd. in order that an in- 
spection of the Company’s payrolls could be 
made with a view to determining whether a 
sufficient differential had been made in wages 
in the years 1941 and 1942 to discover whether, 
apart from other considerations for increase, 
the employees affected had been granted an 
upgrading of salary commensurate with the 
additional cost of living. 

For our convenience a statement was pre- 
pared by the Company showing the changes 
in salaries for each employee concerned during 
the years 1941 and 1942. This was submitted 
on affidavit by the Secretary-Treasurer of 
Yarrows Ltd. and was examined in detail by 
my colleagues and myself. The study of this 
list of comparative salaries left no doubt in 
my mind that the employees had been fairly 
treated by the Company and that the increases 
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in salary in lieu of Cost of Living Bonus were 
consistent with the bonus being paid to those 
hired on an hourly basis.. While this Board, 
of course, could not assent to the inclusion of 
Section D, Article 5 of the Association’s pro- 
posed agreement, changes in rates of com- 
pensation being exclusively a matter for the 
National War Labour Board, I think that the 
time was well spent in investigating the em- 
ployees’ contention, and the result of our 
examination of the figures will, I hope, con- 
vince the Association representatives that the 
representation of inequitable treatment of 
clerical employees in the matter of payments 
in lieu of Cost of Living Bonus was mistakenly 
founded. 

Another question over which considerable 
discussion took place, was the matter of the 
inclusion or exclusion of the Fire Guards as 
members of the Union. Subsequent to the 
first public session, the Board felt that in view 
of the certification of bargaining representa- 
tives by the Provincial Minister of Labaur in- 
cluding Fire Wardens, it did not appear to be 
our function to decide for or against their 
status of membership. It appeared to us that 
we could not now properly express an opinion, 
even although it was a matter of submission 
to us and a point of contention between the 
parties, when the Minister of Labour in his 
certification dated June 10, 1944, had expressly 
designated the classification “Fire Wardens” 
as being included with the other prescribed 
departments as members of the body then 
formed for collective bargaining purposes. In 
order to clarify this situation, a meeting was 
arranged with the Minister, the Honourable 
George S. Pearson, and the Registrar, Mr. 
Goult, when a ruling could be obtained. 

At this meeting the whole question was fully 
and frankly discussed terminating in the Min- 
ister’s -decision that it was not within the 
powers of this Board to exclude from any 
proposed agreement any group included in the 
certification. Representatives will thus under- 
stand that any agreement that may be mutu- 
ally reached following this session must in- 
clude Fire Wardens until such time as a new 
certification by the Minister is granted. It will 
then be in order for the Company, in my 
opinion, to take exception to their inclusion 
within the statutory time limitations. 

As a matter of record I may say that I per- 
sonally do not consider the Industrial Clerks’ 
Association to be the appropriate Union for 
fire warden membership in view of the absence, 
so far as 1 can discern, of any community of 
interest between them and the purely clerical 
departments eligible for membership. 

It is conceivable that the insertion of such 
a group, or a similar group whose function is 
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not primarily clerical, might have the ultimate 
effect of creating within the Union a body of 
interest which would not be sympathetic, and 
might well be antagonistic, to the requirements 
and wishes of those members for whom the 
Association is properly intended, that is, the 
clerical staff. 

I commend this opinion to the particular 
attention of the employees’ representatives for 
their careful consideration reminding them that 
the strength of their Union and its value in 
industry, both to employer and employee, 
depends not so much on its numerical strength 
but in its attracting, having, and holding in 
its ranks those whose craft, aspirations” and 
interest are founded on a common base. 

In common, with all other callings the Fire 
Wardens are entitled to representation but the 
selection of their representatives should not be 
a matter of temporary expediency as it seems 
to me may have been so in this case. I may 
mention that, as a point of information the 
Board ascertained from the Labour Depart- 
ment that at the time of certification the 
necessary fifty-one percent was obtained in the 
various departments exclusive of the Fire 
Wardens. 

During the hearing various views were ex- 
pressed as to the scope of the phrase “in a 
confidential capacity”. It is fortunate that the 
ultimate significance of these words need not 
be elaborated upon by this Board as both 
parties showed a spirit of reasonableness in 
determining the type of employee who could 
be considered as “Confidential”. After all the 
question of who is or who is not employed 
in a confidential capacity is far better decided 
by those having intimate knowledge of an 
operation than by Act of Parhament or by 
Order ‘in Council. Both parties have in this 
respect shown great goodwill and mutual un- 
derstanding on which they should be congratu- 
lated and which I am confident will be con- 
tinued in their future relations. The Company 
has shown marked restraint in the nomination 
of confidential personnel and the Union repre- 
sentatives have been equally co-operative in 
their acceptance of the Company nominees. We 
may therefore properly leave that question to 
the parties concerned. 

It was requested by the Board that a state- 
ment of the members of the Union in good 
standing as at the date of the first public 
session be submitted. Such a statement, given 
us on an affidavit affirming its accuracy, was 
sworn to by Mr. Dyson. Coincident with this 
a detail of the clerical staff of Yarrows Ltd. 
was asked for and received; Mr. McConnell 
affirming its correctness. 

The purpose of the Board in making these 
requests was to ascertain the present strength 
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of the Union in relation to Yarrows total staff. 
Remember, this information is only valuable 
to us insofar as it indicates the healthiness or 
otherwise of the Association, and as an aid 
to us in considering its representative bargain- 
ing capacity as it affects all interested parties, 
union or non-union. My recollection is that 
it was understood that the figures thus obtained 
would be treated as confidential and I shall 
avoid introducing them at this time. 

From the information we have received 
there could be no question but that there has 
been a marked declension in the Association’s 
membership since its inception and since the 
date of certification. That, of course, does 
not immediately concern the Board as we 
must deal with the questions before us on the 
representative status at the time of certifica- 
tion. So far as I am concerned, a marked fall- 
ing off in the membership must, however, be 
taken as indicative of the trend and inclination 
of the employees most intimately concerned, 
and must thus be one of the determining 
factors in my consideration of the merits of 
the proposed agreements now before us. 


A memorandum was submitted by Yarrows 
Ltd. directing the attention of the Board to 
various sections of the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act of 1943, the Labour Rela- 
tions Wartime Regulations Act of 1944 which 
more or less superseded the Act of 1943, and 
P.C. 1003 in relation to the validity of the 
bargaining representatives continuing beyond 
a six months’ period when no collective agree- 
ment had been reached within that time. It 
was quite proper for the employer to raise this 
question and I believe that his only reason for 
doing so was to have a rather obscure point 
cleared up. I am sure it was not done with 
any intention of embarrassing these proceed- 
ings. 

The Board, in consultation with the Depart- 
ment of Labour, gave full consideration to the 
employer’s representation and it was found 
that the bargaining representatives will con- 
tinue in office for the period stated in P.C. 1003 
whether or not any agreement has been exe- 
cuted between the parties. A previous ruling 
has been made in this connection and it is 
referred to in the letter received by us from 
the Registrar which has been entered in the 
record of these proceedings. 

I have dealt rather extensively: with all these 
elements as preliminary to the consideration 
of the main agreements. 

Some of the preceding questions form clauses 
of the proposed agreements and need not be 
dealt with again. Other points which I have 
discussed in this connection have been. irri- 
tants to either one or the other party and I 
hope that we have succeeded in removing 
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doubts which previously existed merely through 
insufficient information. The chief function 
of the Board is conciliatory and I see no good 
reason why we should not now be in a position 
to achieve a signed agreement at the end of 
this session. I may mention at this point that 
the Fire Wardens’ working conditions being so 
different from those of the clerical staff that 
there will have to be a special clause inserted 
for them or a separate agreement drawn up. 
There is no objection to the latter course if it 
should be thought more convenient so long as 
it coincides with the agreement we decide upon 
in all the other clauses. 

A reference to the transcript will, I think, 
show very clearly that substantial agreement 
was reached between the representatives of 
both parties to most of the clauses in the pro- 
posed agreements, and, in fact, with a few 
minor and relatively unimportant adjustments, 
practically all these clauses are interchange- 
able between the employees’ and the em- 
ployer’s proposals. Other clauses, such as the 
one dealing with returned soldiers, it was 
agreed to discard as it could not usefully be 
included; and the grievance procedure clauses 
in the employer’s proposal was accepted by 
the Union representatives. 

The Fire Warden matter having been dis- 
posed of, we have thus only two points of con- 
tention; these are, Clauses A and D of Article 
2 in the Association’s proposal. These sec- 
tions propose a “closed shop” and the collec- 
tion of Union dues by the Company through 
the medium of the payroll. The employer’s 
representatives refuse to enter into any agree- 
ment which contains these clauses. 

After very full consideration I agree with 
Yarrows Ltd. im this respect and I feel that it 
would be most unfortunate if we should fail to 
obtain any agreement at all because of the 
Union’s insistence upon their inclusion. The 
Union representatives may say to me that the 
agreement may be avoided or postponed just 
as much by the employer’s insistence upon 
their exclusion. It could be. But it is my 
duty to form an opinion as to whether these 
clauses being in the agreement are more bene- 
ficial to the community, the industry, the em- 
ployer, and particularly to the Union itself, 
than by their being left out. From every 
angle it appears to me that it would be more 
advantageous in the long run to omit them. 
My reasons for reaching this conclusion are 
these : 

The “closed shop” or its alternatives, the 
“union shop” and the “maintenance of mem- 
bership” clauses, all having essentially the same 
result in application, cannot, I consider, be 
appropriately included in the agreement now 
being negotiated between the parties in this 
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case. It is unnecessary, I think, to recite the 
variations between those different clauses as 
the representatives of both parties are well 
acquainted with them and their several impli- 
cations. I should, however, like to mention 
that this Board, after deciding to exclude a 
“closed shop” or “union shop” clause, dealt 
very fully with the possibility of inserting in 
the agreement for your mutual acceptanace a 
“maintenance of membership” proviso. This 
clause, as you are aware, would read something 
like this: “The company agrees that any 
present employee, who, on the date of certi- 
fication was a member of the union, or who 
has since become a member of the union, shall 
as a condition of continued employment main+ 
tain membership in good standing, and any 
employee who hereafter, during the life of this 
agreement, becomes a member, or is reinstated 
as a member of the Union, shall as a condition 
of continued employment maintain member- 
ship in good standing.” 

I am personally opposed to the inclusion of 


such a clause in the agreement we are now 


negotiating, particularly because it eliminates 
personal decision on the part of the employee 
and precludes him or her from changing his or 
her mind on pain of dismissal. It is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that with such 
a proviso in the agreement the Union might 
find itself with a dissatisfied membership, or 
at least a disgruntled section, who would 
activate against the best interests of both em- 


ployer and employee, who after all, have a. 


common interest which can best be developed 
and maintained by a harmonious relationship 
based on voluntary and unconditional member- 
ship of a properly representative association.” 

I would therefore, urge the Union represen- 
tatives to assent to a collective agreement 
along the lines proposed by Yarrows Ltd. and 
elaborated in what I have said. It may be 
urged by these delegates that I am gilding the 
gingerbread and offering them the shadow in- 
stead of the substance. This is not so. I am 
asking them to accept an agreement, the acqui- 
sition of which is in itself a long forward step 
in your march towards unionization, keeping 
in mind your depleted membership since cer- 
tification and that you represent the interest 
of non-members as well as members employed 
on Yarrows clerical staff; an agreement which 
is in my opinion, generous in its terms and 
establishes you on a sound basis and which, 
with the exercise of a reasonable attitude on 
the part of employer and employee, should 
operate to the advantage of both. 

I have said nothing about the “check off” 
proposed in Clause D as I do not think it could 
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function effectively without Clause A being 
included. I may say, however, that I am 


-opposed to it in principle. 


I thank you, gentlemen, for the patience with 
which you have listened to me and I hope that - 
you will carefully consider this opinion in the 
spirit in which it is offered,—that of concilia- 
tion and for what I believe to be best for both 
interested parties. 


(Sgd.) D. R. ANDERSON 


Supplementary Report 


Mr. JAMES H. Bratty, 
Chairman, 

Board of Conciliation, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Re Yarrows Limited and the Industrial 
Clerks’ Association 


Dear Sir:—In the attempted conciliation be- 
tween the aforementioned parties, Mr. D. R. 
Anderson, Commissioner, presented an exten- 
sive and eminently fair summary of the points 
at issue with a plea for the two parties to come 
to an amicable settlement. His able argu- 
ment upheld by the Company’s witnesses was 
to the effect that the Union had much to gain 
in accepting Yarrows’ proposed agreement, and 
that from this start the Union could progress 
and on a good record secure further conces- 
sions from the Company. The Company’s 
representatives for their part strongly con- 
tended that Yarows had gone a long way dur- 
ing the negotiations in being ready to enter 
into an agreement with the Union. 

The Union representatives on the other hand 
stated that the Union members believed that 
all that Yarrows were ready to concede was 
already given to the employees without an 
agreement in such government orders as Sec- 
tion 4 of P.C. 1003 of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 

The Union held for the principles of a 
closed shop and the check-off system. I 
pleaded with the Union representatives to sur- 
render the closed shop position and to go as 
far as a modified maintenance of members 
clause, and to accept a check-off plan which 
would only apply at the request of the union- 
ized employee. On both points the Union 
yielded, but the bargaining representatives 
from the Company would not accede or felt 
that they were without authority to go farther 
than the recognition of an open shop union 
without check-off support. 
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At our last meeting on January 12, the Com- 
mission made a last appeal for a settlement, 
and expressed readiness to meet again for fur- 
ther consideration should either party have 
any further reference or proposal to make. 
Failing word from either party, the Com- 
mission’s duties ended on January 15. 
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May I add that the sessions and all negotia- 
tions were carried on in a friendly manner, 
and that all parties appeared to be in earnest 
in seeking a satisfactory conclusion to the con- 
ciliation efforts. 


Respectfully yours, 
(Sgd.) E. S. Farr. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Upper Canada Mines, Limited, Dobie, 
Ont., and Local 240, Kirkland Lake Mine and Mill Workers Union 


On February 6 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion which dealt with a dispute between Upper 
Canada Mines, Limited, Dobie, Ont., and 
Local 240, Kirkland Lake Mine and Mill 
Workers Union. A minority report was sub- 
mitted by Senator J. J. Bench, K.C. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Cecil A. Wright of Toronto, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, the Hon. Senator J. J. 
Bench, K. C., of St. Catharines, Ont., and Mr. 
Drummond Wren of Toronto, appointed on the 
nomination of the employees concerned. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report, follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and re Upper Canada Mines 
Limited, Dobie, Ontario, and Kirkland 
Lake Mine and Mill Workers Union 
(Local 240, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers.) 


To The Honourable HumpHrey MitcHsE.1, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


At a sitting of the Board held in Toronto, 
on Monday January 8, the employees were 
represented by Thos. F. McGuire and Bernard 
Doherty, both being International Representa- 
tives of the International Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers; and the Company by R. J. 
Henry, Resident Manager of the Company and 
R. F. Wilson, K.C, as Counsel. Both written 
and oral representations were made to the 
Board. 

Tue Facts AND IssuES 


The present Union was certified as the 
collective bargaining agency for the hourly 
rated employees of the defendant Company, 
excepting office staff, etc., by order of the 
Ontario Labour Court, under the provisions 
of the then existing Ontario Collective Bar- 
gaining Act on May 10, 1944. Such certifica- 
tion, made in proceedings contested by the 
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Company, followed a vote ordered on March 
10, 1944, and taken on March 20, 1944. Of the 
165 employees eligible to vote, 153 ballots were 
cast and of these 128 were in favour of the 
present union, 23 in favour of the Upper Can- 
ada Employees’ Association, and one ballot re- 
jected. At this time. therefore, more than 75 
per cent of the employees supported the Union 
as its representative for collective bargaining. 
At the present time, the eligible employees num- 
ber about 146, and of these the Union claims 
about 86 per cent as members in good standing, 
and at the hearing produced individually signed 
authorizations from over 120 employees (a 
sample copy of which is attached hereto) by 
which the individuals expressly authorized the 
Union to negotiate for a maintenance of mem- 
bership clause and check off, and by which 
they purported to engage to remain a member 
of the Union in good standing for the duration 
of the agreement while an employee of the 
Company, and further “authorized” the Union 
to “authorize” the Company to deduct monthly 
Union dues from their wages. These authoriza- 
tions, while purporting to be signed by the em- 
ployees, were not witnessed nor proved in any 
fashion, although it is fair to say that they 
were turned over to the Company for examina- 
tion and were not challenged as being any- 
thing other than they purported to be. 


It is apparent, therefore, that the Union in 
the present case commands an overwhelming 
majority of employee support. Considerable 
emphasis was placed by the Company on the 
fact that there was a heavy labour turnover 
at the present plant running in some years 
from 80-100 per cent. If that be so, the Union 
is apparently attracting new members since 
the proportion of Union members to those 
eligible would appear to have increased. As 
both sides placed emphasis on the history of 
Company-Union relations leading up to the 
present demands, some brief reference to the 
salient factors which furnish the background 
for the present dispute seems necessary. 


That background furnishes a picture of Com- 
pany opposition and what might be called open 
hostility between the present Union and the 
gold mining companies—of which this is one 
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—operating Kirkland Lake—Larder 
Lake district. 

In June of 1941, the present Union requested 
this and eleven other mines in the district to 
meet and negotiate a master agreement. This 
_ was refused by all twelve companies. Eventu- 
ally conciliation proceedings were instituted 
and a Board of Conciliation was established 
to deal with the dispute in all twelve mines. 
A unanimous recommendation was made that 
Local 240 be recognized and negotiated with 
in all the mines. As the Company’s brief 
in the present dispute states: “This recom- 
mendation the twelve mines refused to accept, 
because they considered this Union at that 
time to be Communistic in character, a dis- 
turbing element in the community, and that 
the C.I.O. was anti-British.” Following this, 
strike votes were taken in all the mines, and 
of the producing mines a majority in favour of 
a strike was recorded in all save the present 
Company and one smaller mine. In the Upper 
Canada mine, the vote is stated to have been 
95 against and 75 for a strike, out of 182 


in the 


eligibles. Then followed a strike in the other 
mines which lasted for three months, from 
November 18, 1941 to February 19, 1942. 


Whether no strike took place at Upper Can- 
ada because, as the Company. suggested, the 
Union did not command a majority there at 
the time, or for other reasons, is not necessary 
here to determine. 

During 1942, an organization known as the 
Upper Canada Employees’ Association was 
formed, and one can infer that it, was organ 
ized to meet the growing influence of the 
present Union. In October of 1948, the present 
Union applied to the Ontario Labour Court 
for certification. On the Company’s contesta- 
tion, further proceedings were adjourned and 
no vote directed because of what the Court 
described as “vicious propaganda” of the 
Union at or about the time of the application. 
The vote of March and the subsequent 
proceedings ending in certification have already 
been mentioned. 

Following upon the certification, collective 
bargaining was entered into, and as a result an 
agreement was signed September 18, 1944 (a 
copy of which is attached hereto) and under 
which the parties have been acting. At the 
time of the signing of the agreement, a Memo- 
randum was signed (which appears at the 
beginning of the printed agreement) by which 
it was expressly stated that no agreement had 
been reached on four issues: 


(1) Maintenance of Membership. 

(2) Check-off. 

(3) Time and on-half over eight hours in 
any one day. 


(4) Time and one-half for the last of four 
named _ holidays. 
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It was further provided that “the signing of 
the attached articles shall not interfere with 
the right of the Union to have these issues 
dealt with further under P.C. 1003”. 

An agreement on these matters not having 
been reached between the parties, the present 
Board was established and the above four issues 
came before the Board as, to use the language 
of s. 18 (2) of P.C. 1003, “matters on which 
they have not agreed”. 

Before the Board, both parties agreed to 
withdraw consideration of items 3 and 4 
relating to time and one-half over eight hours, 
and on holidays, as being matters not within 
the competence of this Board, on the under- 
standing that they might be presented before 
whatever appropriate Board has jurisdiction to 
deal with them. This leaves for consideration 
only maintenance of membership and check-off. 

Before proceeding to deal with these issues 
the salient facts from the foregoing may be 
noted: 


(a) This is a first agreement between the 
parties; 

(0) The employees of the present Company 
overwhelmingly support the present Union now 
and did so at the time of certification proceed- 
ings; 

(c) The present Union has been organized in 
the present Company’s plant since 1941, and a 
unanimous recommendation of a Conciliation 
Board of that year suggested that it be 
recognized by the twelve Kirkland Lake Mining 
Companies of which the present Company was 
one 

( d) This recommendation was not accepted by 
the present Company,-nor by the other Companies, 
because of express hostility to the aims and 
objects of the Union and as a result a strike 
of three months’ duration occurred in mines 
other than the present Company’s; 

(e) Although, following legislation which com- 
pelled the recognition and negotiations of cer- 
tified bargaining representatives, the Company 
has carried out its legal obligation of nego- 
tiating with, and indeed, concluding a partial 
agreement with the Union, counsel for the 
Company was quite candid in stating to the 
Board that the Company did not “approve” of 
the present Union and, in fact, was opposed to 
doing anything that “will help the perpetuation 
of the Union”. 


In light of these facts it became evident to 
the Board that any attemp to conciliate the 
parties or to effect an agreement regarding the 
two issues was impossible. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Board is faced with the problem 
of reporting its “recommendations to the 
Minister” as required under s. 13 (2) of P.C. 
1003. 


JURISDICTION OF BoARD RE RECOMMENDATIONS 
CoNcCERNING “UNIoN Security” Provisions 


An argument of far-reaching importance was 
urged before the present Board to the effect 


that it was beyond the jurisdiction of the 


Board to make any recommendation on the 
two issues before it, both of which can be 
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loosely described as “union security” clauses. 


As we understand the argument it proceeds 
somewhat as follows. P.C. 1003 provides in 
s. 10 for compulsory collective bargaining with 
a view to concluding a “collective agreement”. 
In the event of failure to agree, a Conciliation 
Board under s. 13 shall eventually attempt to 
effect an agreement and, on failure so to do, 
make recommendation to the Munister. 
“Collective agreement” is, by s. 2 (1) (d) 
defined as meaning an agreement containing 
provisions “with reference to rates of pay, 
hours of work or other working conditions”. 
“Union security” clauses, such as in issue here 
are not, so it is argued, “other working con- 
ditions” and hence, there is no duty to nego- 
tiate concerning them, no duty on a Board 
to attempt to effect an agreement concerning 
them, and in particular not only no duty 
but no jurisdiction in a Board to make any 
recommendation concerning such matters 
which are completely ‘outside the scope of 
P.C. 1003. 


Such argument, (which concedes readily 
enough that parties may agree on these mat- 
ters, and only insists that “union security” 
clauses are removed from the Regulations) 
places all the emphasis on the terms “other 
working conditions” which, it is urged, means 
terms having solely to do with the manner, 
method and physical conditions pertaining to 
the actual work performed by an employee 
for his employer. If this argument be sound it 
wipes the foundation for the making of recom- 
mendations from under the majority of Con- 
ciliation Boards which have been established 
under P.C. 1003. It must be noted that with 
the battle for Union recognition won and given 
legislative sanction, (a battle which was 
formerly the basis of most employer-em- 
ployee disputes and was, as the history of 
events in the present case shows, bitterly con- 
tested before the Conciliation Boards estab- 
lished under the former Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act) the present main source of 
industrial disputes undoubtedly is concerned 
with clauses concerning some phase of “union 
security”. If the Company’s argument be 
sound P.C. 1003 has by s. 48 suspended the 
operation of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act which has, throughout the present 
war and before, embodied and extended the 
principle of conciliation boards dealing with 
industrial disputes and making recommenda- 
tions for their settlement, and has provided 
nothing to take its place in dealing with the 
current source of labour disputes. In Regula- 
tions expressly made so that ‘‘the differences 
between employers and employees should be 
settled by peaceful means,” and which by 
Ontario legislation have been extended to in- 
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dustries within the jurisdiction of the Province, 
we cannot believe that such is the purpose or 
intent of P.C. 1003. 


From a reading of the Regulations alone, 
“working conditions” as used in s. 2 of PC. 
1003 seems to us to be a phrase capable of 
bearing the interpretation of any terms on 
which an employee wishes to work, or on 
which an employer wishes an employee to 
work. Certainly instances are not unknown in 
the past where an employer insisted on an 
employee joining an employees’ association and 
contributing to benefit funds etc. as a con- 
dition of work or employment. To-day such 
matters are not to be left to the arbitrary 
control of the employer but are to be nego- 
tiated by joint conferences between the em- 
ployer and the bargaining representatives and 
eventually, if ever, adopted by mutual agree- 
ment. 


To confine “working conditions” to terms 
relating to actual physical “work” to be done 
by an employee would, as we see it, eliminate 
such common matters as grievance procedure. 
Further, such terms might, on a strict con- 
struction, relate to conditions during actual 
working hours only. This has, indeed, been 
suggested as following from the ejusdem 
generts rule, which would have the general 
words “working conditions” limited by the 
specific enumeration of the. preceding words, 
“pay” and “hours of work”. On the contrary, 
however, in a dissenting report made in the 
dispute concerning the Sun Publishing Co. 
Ltd. ((44 Las. Gaz. 1943 at p. 1499) while 
“working conditions” was construed as to 
exclude “union security” provisions, it was, 
apparently, agreed that provisions concerning 
“lunch rooms” might be included. Admittedly 
this is not a term relating to actual work 
during working hours. It is, however, a term 
on which the employers and employees have 
agreed that the employees should work for 
their employers. So are griévance procedures, 
seniority rights, and many other commonplace 
provisions which are customarily included in 
collective agreements and which can scarcely 
be related to the actual manner in which 
physical “work” is performed. We do not 
understand anyone to have made or attempted 
a detailed, or positive delimitation of what is 
or is not to be included in a phrase capable 
of such wide import. We do not believe such 
delimitation is possible nor that “working 
conditions” can be any narrower than the con- 
tent of the employer-employee relationship 
itself—a content whose boundaries it is not 
possible, at any given time, to confine within: 
rigid limits. 

It is significant that the only things which 
we have seen definitely challenged as not 
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falling within working conditions are the so- 
called “union security” clauses. Perhaps the 
chief difficulty in recognizing the wide scope 
which we believe should be given to the term 
“working conditions” arises from the attempt 
to describe such clauses as being matters of 
concern between the employee and the union 
as contrasted with matters of mutual concern 
to employer and employee. We do not believe 
that such a distinction is properly made. If 
the employees through their “representatives” 
wish to make it a term of employer-employee 
relation that some benefit be given to the 
union acting as their representative, we cannot 
see how the “security” resulting to the union 
from this employer-employee bargaining can 
be placed in any separate category different 
from, for example, a rise in wages, or a pro- 
vision for sickness benefits to an employee’s 
dependents. The rise in wages is for the 
benefit of the employee; the sickness benefit, 
for his family; the union security provisions 
for his bargaining representative. All are 
matters of employee concern and, when made 
a matter of negotiation as terms of a collective 
agreement on the basis of which employees 
wish to work, they become matters of mutual 
concern of employer and employee. This is 
not to say that any form of “union security” 
is approved or recommended by P.C. 1003. 
To suggest that because the latter requires an 
employer not only to negotiate in good faith, 
but to make “every reasonable effort to con- 
clude a collective agreement” implies, if one 
includes “union security” clauses as “working 
conditions”, an employer should accept “union 
security” provisions is, to our minds, to mis- 
read the Regulations. There is no such general 
approval any more than there is a general 
approval to a rise in wages or a limitation of 
working hours. All these things are subject 
to negotiation, and failing agreement, P.C. 
1003, unlike the American National Labour 
Relations Act, provides for conciliation pro- 
cedure of a resulting dispute. With wages 
and hours removed from collective bargaining 
at the time of enacting P.C. 1003, the com- 
pany’s argument would, if the ejusdem generis 
rule were applied strictly, limit and remove 
from collective bargaining, compulsory negotia- 
tion and conciliation many matters to which 
voluntary bargaining and conciliation had 
theretofore extended. We cannot believe such 
to have been the purport of Regulations 
designed to procure industrial peace by nego- 
tiation and conciliation. 


Considerable argument was advanced that 
“closed shop”, “union shop” or “maintenance 
of membership” clauses, would impede the 
free choice of organization guaranteed by P.C. 
1003 and interfere with the right to choose new 
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bargaining representatives as provided in secs. 
9 and 19. Such arguments would seem ger- 
mane to an issue whether such clauses were 
even permissible or legal. We do not under- 
stand it to have been seriously questioned 
before us that employers could agree to such 
provision if they chose. We fail to appreciate 
the argument which recognizes the legality of 
such provisions but states that their operation 
is opposed to the right of freedom to organize 
and hence not withing “working conditions”. 
The clauses are either legal or illegal as con- 


trary to P.C. 1003. If legal, we do not know 


what they can be styled if not “working 
conditions” for the unit covered by the agree- 
ment. If “working conditions” they are proper 
subject matters for negotiation in good faith, 
and, if a dispute arises in such negotiations, 
are, as they have been here and in other cases, 
proper subjects for reference to, and failing 
conciliation, recommendation by a Concilia- 
tion Board. 

We would have been content to rest our 
opinion on the impossibility of delimiting what 
is and what is not a “working condition” 
within the sphere of demands made by em- 
ployees as a term or condition on which they 
choose or would like to work or by employers 
as to conditions of giving work. In view of the 
importance of the point, however, and the 
examination of authorities which both counsel 
for the company and the members of the Board 
have made, we believe we should give further 
expression to the views which lead us to hold 
against the Company’s contention. 

We were referred to the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, P.C. 5963 of July 10, 1942, and 
in particular s. 23, as indicating that a distinc- 
tion was contemplated between “terms of 
employment” and “working conditions”. That 
section did speak of altering a “term of em- 
ployment” including any rule, regulation or 
practice governing the “working conditions” of 
employees which would have the effect of 
changing wage rates. From this, it is argued 
that “working conditions” was used as a phrase 
of different import, and not synonymously 
with, “terms of employment”. We readily 


admit this possibility although it still does not 


furnish any definite guide as to the content . 
of either phrase; and it is worthy of note 
that in secs. 18 and 20 of P.C. 9384 of Decem- 
ber 9, 1943 (the successor to P.C. 5963) the 
reference to “working conditions” is eliminated 


and only the phrase “term of employment” 


continued. Whether the draftsman actually 


intended to change the law or to treat the two 


as Synonymous is impossible to say, parti- 
cularly as s. 29 (b) P.C. 9384, refers to “work 
or duties performed” and “terms of employ- 
ment or working conditions”. It is our opinion 
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that it was not the intention in any of this 
legislation to contrast different subject matters 
by the use of “or” (e.g. “work or duties’’) so 
much as to link what might be described as 
“convertible and equivalent synonyms”, In 
any event the subject matter of Wage Control 
regulation is unrelated to collective bargain- 
ing or labour disputes arising in the course 
of negotiating collective agreements which 
admittedly constitute the subject matter pre- 
sented to this Board. 


We cannot ignore, either, the fact that many 
Boards have made recommendations concern- 
ing “union security” and that the Minister 
has established Boards where that was the 
sole issue for consideration by the Board. 
While these matters are not conclusive, they 
do indicate that P.C. 1003 has been considered 
both by Boards and the Minister responsible 
for its administration as embracing the situa- 
tion before us. Indeed the printed form now 
in use by the Minister in establishing a Con- 
ciliation Board states that the Minister “is 
satisfied that the said dispute is one to which 
the provisions of the said Regulations apply.” 
We do not say these matters are determinative, 
for if there be clearly no jurisdiction a suc- 
cession of Boards established contrary to law 
or recommendations made without legal justi- 
fication cannot create jurisdiction, but in the 
absence of clear authority to the contrary we 
believe that we can have regard to this 
practice as supporting the view which we have 
reached on the wording of the Regulations 
that subjects of dispute as to the terms of an 
agreement being negotiated between the repre- 
sentatives of the employees and the employer 
—and therefore terms on which existing em- 
ployees will work and new employees be hired 
to work—come, in the absence of express 
indications to the contrary, within the term 
“working conditions”. 

It is impossible to construe P.C. 1003 save 
in the light of the history leading to its 
enactment and we might add, in light of other 
similar legislation which furnished the source 
for the present legislation. The method adopted 
by Dominion legislation for the settlement of 
labour disputes during the early years of the 
war was to extend to war industries the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. The underlying objects of that Act are 
well known. To the widely extended indus- 
tries to which it applied during the early war 
years, if a dispute were not settled, provision 
was made for the establishment of a Concili- 
ation Board to hear the parties, attempt a 
settlement, and, failing the latter, recom- 
mendations were made to the Minister. 
Strikes or lockouts until after the proceedings 
before a Board terminated were declared il- 
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legal. By this Act a “dispute” meant any 
difference “as to matters or things affecting or 
relating to work done or to be done. . . . or 
as to the privileges, rights and duties of em- 
ployers or employees” and amongst an enu- 
meration of topics, included “the mode, terms 
and conditions of employment.” 

It is clear that the procedure of this Act 
has furnished the basis for the provisions of 
the Act relating to Conciliation Boards under 
P.C. 1003 although the nature of the “dispute” 
has now changed. Under the old Act, it is 
common knowledge that one of the chief 
sources of disputes concerned the question of 
union recognition for purposes of collective 
bargaining. P.C@ 2685 purported to indicate 
certain Governmental policy with regard to 
industrial relations or, in the language of the 
order “labour conditions.” Amongst the “labour 
conditions” discussed occurred the clauses from 
which the present definition of a collective 
agreement in P.C, 1003 was undoubtedly taken. 
Clause 7 of P.C. 2685 spoke of the employees 
being free to negotiate through trade unions 
or other representatives “concerning rates of 
pay, hours of labour and other working con- 
ditions, with a view to the conclusion of a 
collective agreement.” 

Under the old Act, and the principles of 
P.C. 2685, the chief struggles before Boards of 
Conciliation in the period immediately pre- 
ceding the passing of P.C. 1003 concerned 
“union recognition”. Board after Board made 
recommendations on this question. Other, 
although fewer, Boards were beginning to face 
“anion security” issues in cases where the em- 
ployer had already recognized the union. Both 
of these issues came before Boards in an 
endeavour to settle disputes and both, appar- 
antly were deemed to concern either “mode, 
terms and conditions of employment”, “labour 
conditions” or “working conditions”. All these 
phrases were used indiscriminately and, we 
believe, without any attempt to distinguish be- 
tween them. The chief concern was to settle 
labour disputes and no one can deny that both 
recognition and “union. security” have been 
and are historic causes of labour disputes. 

As many employers still refused to grant 
union recognition, and as recommendations of 
Boards were—as they are today—without any 
legal sanction the next step was towards a 
form of compulsory collective bargaining. In 
Ontario, this step was taken by the Collective 
Bargaining Act of 1943 which set up a pro- 
cedure for certification of bargaining agencies 
and provided a duty to negotiate with such 
certified agency looking towards a “collective 
bargaining agreement” which was defined as 
one “setting forth terms and conditions of 
employment.” This Act did not contain any 
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procedure for conciliating the differences which 
might arise during the negotiations. 

Eventually P.C. 1003 was passed providing, 
like the Ontario Act, for compulsory collective 
bargaining with certified representatives, with 
the addition of procedure from the old Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, for the con- 
ciliation of differences that might arise during 
the bargaining process. By provincial legis- 
lation in Ontario P.C. 1003 also supplemented 
the Collective Bargaining Act there. 

From this recital of facts it seems apparent 
that the question of industrial disputes and 
their peaceful settlement furnished the start- 
ing point for all the legislation. Further, it 
is apparent that throughout he various enact- 
ments, terms such as “working conditions”, 
“labour conditions’, “mode, terms and con- 
ditions of employment” are used interchange- 
ably to cover the common ground of matters 
of concern between employers and employees 
which (a) might give rise to a dispute, and 
(b) might furnish the subject matter of a col- 
lective agreement and thus eliminate disputes. 
The net effect of the legislative history to date 
is to remove from Conciliation Boards the 
issue of recognition but to leave them, as we 
see it, in exactly the same position as they were 
in before with regard to disputes arising in 
the course of bargaining negotiations. Since 
compulsory settlement of disputes concerning 
the interpretation or violation of a collective 
agreement is expressly provided for in PC. 
1003, s. 18, one can understand why the wider 
scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act was felt unnecessary and abrogated in 
favour of a collective agreement. 


It is possible to argue that the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act contrasts “matters 
or things effecting or relating to work” on the 
one hand and “the privileges, rights, and duties 
of employers or employees”, on the other; 
and to say that the former is equivalent to 
“working conditions”, while the latter gives an 
extension of that phrase to other unrelated 
matters. It can then be said that P.C. 1003, 
in adopting “working conditions” as the subject 
matter of a “collective agreement”, and con- 
sequently of matters forming a dispute in the 
negotiation of such agreement, consciously took 
the narrower view, and by rejecting the wider 
alternative limited matters of agreement— and 
matters of dispute to which Conciliation Boards 
were made applicable—to this narrower mean- 
ing. We understand this view to have found 
favour with one member of this Board. While 
this seems to us the most formidable argument 
against the wide interpretation which com- 
mends itself to us the manner in which 
“working conditions” has been used in the 
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already examined, and its use in American 
legislation to be referred to later, leads us to 
the conclusion that such a choice was not 
consciously made with any view to limiting 
with any precision terms of work or employ- 
ment. 

“Working conditions’, in light of previous 
Dominion legislation seems to us to be a 
compendious phrase indicative of terms on 
which employers wish to employ or employees 
wish to work and which are deemed serious 
enough by either side to be included in an 
agreement or to give rise to such differences 
of opinion as to result in industrial warfare. 
That clauses concerning “union security” are of 
this kind we have ample evidence. To treat 
them as omitted from the Conciliation proce- 
dure which has been a feature of Dominion 
labour policy throughout the present war, 
would require something more explicit than the 
definition of a collective agreement in terms of 
“working conditions”. 

Our examination of American legislation 
and experience confirms us in our belief that 
“working conditions” can not be given. the 
restrictive effect argued for by the Company. 
It is an accepted fact that the National 
Labor Relations Act of the United States 
furnished the basis of much of our compulsory 
collective bargaining legislation. It is not so 
well known, however, that the limited American 
Railway Labor Act of 1926 (as amended in 
1934) not only was the precursor in a limited 
field of the general American Act later adopted, 
but in many respects, much more closely 
resembles the actual operation of our present 
Dominion legislation. It is also in the 1926 
Act that the expression “working conditions” 
appear, so far as we have been able to discover, 
for the first time. That Act was passed inter 
alia “to provide for the prompt and orderly 
settlement of all disputes concerning rates of 
pay, rules or working conditions” (s, 2). Stone 
J, delivering the judgment of the United 
States Supreme Court in Virginian Ry. Co. v. 
Federation (1937) 300 US. 515 at p. 553 states 
succinctly the objects of the Act in language 
which might equally apply to our present 
legislation: “Its provisions were aimed at the 
settlement of industrial disputes by the pro- 
motion of collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and the authorized representatives of 
their employees and by mediation and arbitra- 
tion when such bargaining does not result in 
agreement”, 

When the National Labor Relations Act 
(Wagner Act) established a general system 
for authorizing or certifying bargaining rep- 
resentatives and compelling the employer to 
negotiate in good faith (without, however, any 
conciliation procedure as in P.C. 1003) s. 9 
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used somewhat different language than that 
of s. 2 of the Railway Labour Act. It pro- 
vided for collective bargaining “in respect to 
rates of pay, wages, hours of employment, or 
other conditions of employment’. We believe 
that this last term is in no way different in 
kind from “working conditions”, and this is 
shown in language of the N.L.R.B. which, 
shortly after the passing of the Act spoke of 
negotiating on “wages, hours and basic working 
conditions”, (See Atlantic Refining Co., 1 
N.L.R.B. 359 at 368.) 

Counsel for the Company admitted in a 
supplementary memorandum supplied to the 
Board on this issue that if the words of s. 2 
(1) (d) had been “other conditions of employ- 
ment”, as,in the National Labor Relations Act 
it would be “doubtful” if the Company’s argu- 
ment could stand. As indicated no distinction 
between the terms seems to have been made in 
N.L.R.B. decisions, and the Company referred 
us to St. Joseph Stockyards Co. (1936) 2 
N.L.R.B. 39 where the Board, speaking of a 
collective agreement said that “customarily (it) 
will have to do with wages, hours and work- 
WEGACOMOLULONS® 2)... as a. The purpose... . 
has been to stabilize the terms of employ- 
ment... ... .” This interchangeability of 
phrases supports the view that the American 
and Dominion phraseology was not consciously 
used for the purpose of drawing any such dis- 
tinction as the Company maintains. 

Further, Hughes C. J. in N.L.R.B. v. Jones 
& Laughlin (1936), 301 US. 1 at p. 44, after 
referring to the analogy between s. 2 of the 
Railway Labor Act and 3. 9 of the National 
Labor Relations Act, spoke of the latter as 
imposing a duty on the employer “of confer- 
ring and negotiating with the authorized rep- 
resentatives of its employees for the purpose 
of settling a labour dispute.’ This confirms 
the view which we reached above that any 
matter between employee and employer 
serious enough to constitute a dispute is a 
matter for bargaining and agreement Further 
support for this view is afforded by Stone J. in 
National Licorice Co. v. N.L.R.B. (1940), 309 
US. 350 to 360. 

With the legislative policy of leaving dis- 
putes over such issues as “union security” to 
Conciliation Boards whose recommendations 
have no effective sanction and for whose guid- 
ance on such matters no governmental policy 
has been laid down, we are not concerned. 
Much the same situation prevailed at the time 
when Boards were left to settle disputes by 
~ recommending the recognition of unions as 
bargaining agencies, even though, after June, 
1940 P.C. 2685 may be said to have furnished 
some guide in this connection. In such cir- 
cumstances a Board can only act on what it 
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believes to be reasonable’ on the particular 
facts taking into account what it believes to 
be the broad—if vague—implications of com- 
pulsory collective bargaining legislation which 
was designed to prevent disputes ripening into 
more active industrial warfare. 


For the reasons given therefore we believe 
that it is the mandatory duty of a Conciliation 
Board under c. 138, having failed to obtain 
agreement between the parties on matters of 
union security, to make what recommendations 
it deems proper as to the manner in which 
the dispute concerning such matters should be 
settled between the parties. 


MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP 


The first proposal put forward by the Union 
was to the following effect: 

“The Company recognizing the desirability 
of all employees covered by this Agreement 
being members of the Union to insure efficient 
working of this Agreement, agree that it shall 
be a condition of employment with the Com- 
pany that employees shall become and remain 
members of the Union in good standing 
during the life of this Agreement.” 


On the refusal by the Company, the Union 
submitted the following clause: 

“The Company and the Union agree that, 
in the interests of the successful operation 
of all the provisions of this Agreement, that, 
all employees members of the Union at the 
time of the signing of this Agreement, shall 
remain members of the Union in good stand- 
ing during the life of this Agreement. Fur- 
ther, that all new employees shall become 
members of the Union as a condition of 
employment and remain members of the 
Union in good standing during the life of 
this Agreement.” 


Such clauses are in reality “Union Shop” 
clauses: the first requires membership in the 
Union as a condition of employment of (1) all 
present Union member employees; (2) all 
present non-Union employees; (3) all future 
employees. 


The second clause, a modified form of the 
first merely excludes class (2). 


The argiments of the Company were, in 
the main, directed towards these clauses which 
would compel an individual employee to join 
the Union or lose his employment. Con- 
sidering the fact that the present Union is 
negotiating a first contract after long and 
strongly expressed opposition the Board was 
unanimously of opinion that, regardless of 
whatever the merits or demerits of the “Union 
Shop” might be, it would not be in the interest 
of the Union, the employees, or the Company 
at this time to insist on these provisions and, 
therefore, this Board does not discuss in this 
connection the arguments of the Company 
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based on an imvasion of the “democratic 
rights” of individual employees. 

Before the Board the Union agreed to 
modify its request and manifested its willing- 
ness to accept a maintenance of membership 
clause by which only employees who were or 
became members of the Union would, as a 
condition of employment, remain members in 
good standing for the duration of the agree- 
ment. This also the Company refused, 

A refusal to agree to such a clause can 
scarcely be supported by any reference to 
infringement of individual “rights” since in 
such case the individual employees have, in 
effect, through their representative, and in 
this case by the individual authorizations 
presented to the Board, requested such a clause 
as a condition of their own employment. The 
arguments in favour of such a clause—that it 
will lead to a stabilization of union member- 
ship and free the union from necessity of 
carrying on organizational activities which are 
more relevant to a stage now passed, namely 
certification as the bargaining representative, 
thus permitting it to devote its full attention 
to the problems of administering a collective 
agreement in the interests of employees and 
company alike—have been well canvassed. 

A denial of what are in reality the individual 
requests of employees for this form of clause 
is logically difficult to justify since it can be 
mterpreted as an assertion by the employer of 
a claim to protect his employees from what he 
considers to be an improper Union. Indeed, 
in the present case, this is expressly made one 
of the chief objections of the Company to 
both this clause and the check-off. Reference 
is made im the Company’s brief to the preamble 
to the Constitution of the Union, and to the 
Union’s connection with political activities of 
which it disapproves, as indicating the “in- 
stability” of the Union—which we can only 
interpret as meaning the “unsuitabitity” of the 
Union in the Company’s mind, to receive the 
co-operation from the Company which is 
implicit in collective bargaining. 

Such an attitude seems to us completely 
contrary to the necessary implications of 
successful collective bargaining as contem- 
plated by P.C. 1003. If the employees are to 
have an unrestricted choice of bargaining 
representatives—and this is compulsory under 
the Regulations—it must follow that an em- 
ployer is denied any right to protect his 
employees from unions of which it does not 
approve. General economic or political aims 
of a union freely chosen by employees, 
provided they be not contrary to law, are no 
more the concern of the employer than are the 
economic or political views of the employer to 
the employees, or the economic and political 
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views of an individual employee to his em- 
ployer. To bring political controversies into 
the field of ‘employer-employee relations 
would not only kill industrial democracy but 
would place political democracy itself in 
grave peril. 

It was because of this attitude on the part 
of employers that the strike over union recog- 
nition took place in this district in 1941-2. 
Recognition having now been forced upon the 
companies by legislative enactment, the re- 
appearance of an attitude which attempts to 
save the employees from themselves by re- 
fusing to stabilize the relations between Union 
and Company can not fail to be considered 
as a sign of hostility inimical to the peaceful 
operation of collective bargaining and might 
conceivably force the Union to keep on the 
defensive and to maintain an attitude of 
combativeness instead of fostering a co-opera- 
tive endeavour of employer and employees 
which the legislative policy of P.C. 1003 en- 
visages and, in part, requires. 

Further, as the Company relied strongly on 
maintaining “democratic” rights, we fail to see 
how it can, in light of those arguments, con- 
sistently deny individuals the right to make 
support of their own Union a condition of 
employment. If, as the Company argued, and 
as we readily admit democracy involves 
duties as well as rights, we know of no better 
way of bringing home to individuals a sense 
of responsibility than to compel them at 
their own request to remain loyal for the dura- 
tion of an agreement to the Union of their 
choice. 

While we are not, therefore, concerned 
with the Company’s expressed opposition to 
the Union polices—a question which if rel- 
evant at all was a matter to be considered on 
certification proceedings—we are concerned 
with two other factors. It is clear that there is 
a manpower shortage in this district and in 
this “non-essential” industry. Even though the 
condition for discharge asked by the employ- 
ees be self-imposed, it does add a possible — 
additional ground for discharging employees 
which might conceivably deplete the Com- 
pany’s staff, Whether it would, in practice, 
have that effect or not, we are willing to 
recognize the Company’s objection to the 
clause on that ground, particularly as this is 
a first agreement and the Company can prop- 
erly say that it has no means of knowing what 
the Union may consider to amount to loss of 
‘good standing” in the Union. On this ground, 
therefore, we recommend that the Union with- 
draw its request for a maintenance of member- 
ship clause. : 
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CHECK-OFF 


While recommending the withdrawal of the 
Union’s request for maintenance, we feel that 
the employees have grounds for saying that 
there is sufficient expression of hostility by 
the employer to the present Union to warrant 
some action being taken to give the present 
Union the opportunity it is entitled to as\a 
certified bargaining representative of conduct- 
ing employees’ affairs for the duration of the 
agreement in a constructive manner rather 
than having te devote its energies to the 
waging of a war for existence. It is with this 
in mind that we approach the Union’s request 
for check-off. 


It was urged that union security provisions, 
including check-off were not customary in gold 
mining companies in Ontario. This argument 
is not persuasive with us since we have no 
means of knowing the facts which govern 
situations other than that before us. We are 
not unmindful of the fact that a unanimous 
Board in connection with Lake Shore Mines 
Ltd.1 reported against a check-off and that in 
the case of Noranda Mines Ltd.2 the majority 
of the Board, refusing check-off relied on a 
statement of the Employees’ nominee Prof. 
Bora Laskin, in the Lakeshore report to the 
effect that check-off should not be used as 
“the means of initiating union stability”. We 
do not know what the facts were in the 
Noranda case but in the Lakeshore case, the 
unanimous report showed that out of 471 
persons eligible to vote only 236 were in 
favour of the Union and that “no evidence was 
giver vey er that the situation had altered” 
at the time the Board made its report. It is 
in the light of these facts that the statement 
of Prof. Laskin must be read, and we must 
confess that so read it has no application to 
the present case. Where a Union has not 
won the confidence of the employees—to say 
nothing of the fact that it is arguable whether, 
according to the rulings under P.C. 1003, differ- 
ing from those under the Ontario Collective 
Bargaining Act concerning “majority”, it would 
to-day have been certified—we agree that a 
check-off or other form of union security 
should not, ordinarily, be given. A Board, on 
which two members of this Board sat (Steel 
Company of Canada Ltd., Hamilton Works)? 
has recently, in effect, so held. In the present 
case a claim of 86 per cent membership, 
supported by a 75 per cent vote in certification 
proceedings, supported by individual authori- 
zations presented to this Board, changes the 
entire picture. To ignore this request is further 





11L.G., Nov., 1944, p. 1357. 
2 L.G., Feb., 1945, p. 163. 
3 L.G., Jan., 1945, p. 55. 
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evidence of the Company’s unwillingness to 
co-operate in freeing the Union from organ- 
izational activities. 

To the Union’s claim for check-off the 
Company suggested that it was contrary to 
s. 19(1) of P.C. 1003 which forbids an employer 
contributing “financial or other support” to a 
union. This argument has been, in our opinion, 
satisfactorily dealt with in the report of a 
Board in Fittings Limited, Oshawa (L.G., 1944 
at pp. 1850-51) on which Board the present 
Chairman participated. We are of opinion that 
s. 19 (1) was directed to an entirely different 
object and has no application to a clause for 
check-off inserted in a collective agreement by 
mutual consent between a company and a 
certified representative. 

Another argument of the Company was to 
the effect that a check-off might be accepted 
“as a recommendation of the Union” by the 
Company. The latter again repeated its op- 


‘position to the general policies of the Union. 


We have indicated before our view that for 
collective bargaining purposes the political or 
economic views of a particular union are purely 
matters of employee concern. The idea that 
an employer “recommends” a Union lends 
support to the view that full co-operation in 
collective bargaining can only be obtained if 
the Union’s views on matters of employee in- 
terest coincide with or support those of the 
employer. Were this view to be generally 
adopted it would completely nullify the prin- 
ciple of freedom of choice of bargaining repre- 
sentatives. An employer need not “approve 
or “recommend” a certified union. It is pre- 
cisely in cases where he does not that we 
believe a union is entitled to ask for some 
provision whereby disapproval is not allowed 
to operate or be thought likely to operate 
as a stumbling block to the co-operative 
endeavours which legislative policy contem- 
plates as flowing from collective bargaining. 
It is because of this attitude on the part of the 
Company and the past history of labour rela- 
tions in this district, that we believe the 
Company should, despite its known opposition 
to the Union as such do something to assure 
its employees that it is willing to allow the 
Union of their choice an opportunity either 
of proving or descrediting itself. With a 
Union under pressure of organizational and 
collection duties it seems to us that the Com- 
pany is inviting a display of “sales tactics” 
rather than constructive industrial relations. 

Apart from this, however, some 86 per cent 
of the Company’s employees have requested 
that the Company agree to some inconvenience 
in bookkeeping and some expense—although 
if the Company wishes, the Union has indicated 
its willingness to bear this expense—in order 
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to convenience them and the Union of their 
choice. Apart altogether from the personal 
attitude of the Company towards the Union 
we do not see how a refusal of the Company 
to their own employees can be considered as 
other than a reflection on the intelligence of 
such employees and an indication that the 
Company, while compelled to recognize the 
Union elected by them, will do nothing to 
facilitate that Union’s tasks, We do not 
believe that this can make for the peaceful 
settlement of differences contemplated by 
BC s3003? 

While the Union requested in the first 
negotiations a form of compulsory check-off, 
it later agreed to a form of voluntary re- 
vocable check-off. In view of the fact that 
we are, for the reasons given, recommending 
against a maintenance of membership clause, 
we are of opinion that the Company should 
be willing to recognize and act upon a 
voluntary authorization from employees stated 
to be irrevocable for the duration of the 
agreement. Such a clause may achieve the 
same security, to which we believe this Union 
. on the facts entitled, as a maintenance clause 
would provide, save that it does not force 
the employer to discharge an employee who 
ceases to remain in good standing. As we have 
said before we fail to see how an employer can 
object to employees dealing with themselves 
in this manner unless we are willing to rec- 
ognize that an employer can still dictate what 
he thinks best for the employees so far as 
organization is concerned. Regardless of what 
our own views on this might be, the legislative 
history of collective bargaining in this country 
indicates that this attitude is contrary to the 
policy behind P.C, 1003. 

In light of this history and with a view to 
the adoption of a provision which we believe 
will best insure peaceful industrial relations at 
this mine for the future, we therefore recom- 
mend that a clause somewhat similar to the 
following be inserted in the present. collective 
agreement: . , 

Upon presentation of an authorization signed 
by an employee to deduct $1.00 each month 
from his wages, which authorization may be 
stated to be for the duration of the present 
agreement, the Company undertakes to honour 
such authorization according to its terms 
and to transmit by cheque the total amount 
so deducted to the Secretary of the Union 
before the 10th of the month in which it is 
deducted. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto this 29th day of Jan- 
uary, 1945. : 
' (sgd.) Cectn A. Wricut 

Chairman 
(sgd.) DRUMMOND WREN 
Member 
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Minority Report 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, and in the 
matter of Upper Canada Mines, Ltd., 
Dobie, Ont., (Employer); Kirkland Lake 
Mine and Mill Workers’ Union, Kirkland 
Lake, Ont. (Employees). 


To: the Honourable Humpurey MrtcuHett, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


I am unable to concur in the report and 
recommendations proposed to be submitted to 
you by my colleagues. 


1. Jurisdiction of the Board 


The jurisdiction of this Board to make any 
recommendation on the issues of “mainten- 
ance of membership” and “check-off”, or 
either of them, is challenged. It is contended 
by the employer that provisions relating to 
matters of this kind are not within the mean- 
ing of “collective agreement” as defined by 
Section (2) (1) (d) of P.C. 1003, i.e. that the 
phrase “other working conditions” to be found 
in that definition is not so broad as to include 
matters which do not relate wholly and 
exclusively to the relationship of employer- 
employee. It was argued before us that an 
employer may adamantly refuse to negotiate 
on provisions of the character here involved 
without in any way offending against either 
the letter or spirit of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations and that, as a conse- 
quence, a recommendation of a Board of Con- 
ciation purporting to deal with such issues 
not only would be fruitless but a gratuitous 
expression of opinion made without any 
vestige of authority. 


In common'‘with the other Members of the | 
Board, the point which thus has been raised 
I have made the subject of some anxious and 
considerable study. The resulting opinion 
which I have reached being different from 
that at which my colleagues have arrived, it 
is necessary for me to state the reasons 
supporting my view. The question probably 
could be disposed of by the simple application 
of well-known rules for the interpretation of 
statutes, these being that—(a) where words 
are in themselves precise and unambiguous no 
more is necessary than to give them their 
natural and ordinary sense; (b) general words 
following specific words are limited to things 
ejusdem generis with those before enumerated, 
and (c) statutory provisions giving jurisdiction 
to bodies created ad hoc must be strictly con- 
strued. Indeed, the difficulties which one 
encounters in attempting otherwise to in- 
terpret the meaning of the phrase “other 
working conditions”, as used in P.C. 1003, well 
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emphasize the wisdom of the law in formulat- 
ing such rules and the lack of wisdom of which 
one may be guilty in departing from their 
application. However, since it may be con- 
sidered desirable to avoid disposing of the 
matter on grounds which may be regarded as 
too technical or narrow, and because one is 
desirous of approaching the problem from the 
viewpoint of giving the Order in Council as 


liberal a construction as possible, I have 
ventured to resolve the issue on _ broader 
considerations. 


Little, if any, advantage has accrued to me 
from an attempt to determine the origin of 
the phrase “working conditions” or from an 
examination of various enactments dealing 


with labour relations in which the expression . 


has been used. It would not seem that the 
term has acquired any definitive meaning in 
the course of its legislative history. The 
language as we find it in P.C. 1003 seems to 
have been taken largely from P.C. 2685 of June 
19, 1940, which embodied the Government’s 
“Declaration of Principles” governing the regu- 
lation of labour conditions during the war. In 
this last mentioned Order in Council, there is 
also found the term “labour conditions” and a 
reading of it as a whole leaves one with the 
impression that “labour conditions” is used in 
a broader sense than the phrase “working 
conditions”. After P.C. 2685, the expression 
is next found in the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, P.C. 5963, of July 10, 1942. There it 
appears as a heading to paragraph 23, in that 
that paragraph itself, and also in paragraph 
29. Clearly, as employed in the Wartime 
Wages Control Order, the term was never 
contemplated as embracing matters concerning 
the relationship between the employee and 
‘the union of which he might be a member; 
indeed, the National War Labour Board has 
so held in two cases: In the matter of an 
application by District 26, United Mine Work- 
ers of America on behalf of employees of 
Dominion Coal Company Limited, et al, March 
24, 1942; and in the Matter of Canadian Car 
Munitions Limited and Ammunition Workers 
Union of Cherrier, September 15, 1943*. 

While some particular significance may be 
attached to the use of the term as it appears 
in P.C. 5963, I agree that this circumstance 
does not furnish any decisive clue as to its 
full meaning. 

Merely to assert that it is legislative policy 
to leave questions of “union security” to 
Boards of Conciliation under P.C. 1003, and 
to support this statement by reference to such 
circumstances as the fact that many Boards 
have made recommendations concerning union 
security, to my mind is begging the question. 
The legislative policy supporting the Order in 





*L.G., October, 1943, ta 1348. 
29493—63 
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Council must be found in its expressed inten- 
tion as properly interpreted and not in the 
realm of conjecture. I think that the Governor 
in Council in adopting P.C. 1003, must have 
been fully cognizant of the causes of indus- 
trial unrest and’if a limitation was placed by 
him on the types of dispute which should be 
made the subject of reference to Boards of 
Conciliation, this must have been done 
deliberately. 

An examination of the legislative history 
leading to the enactment of P.C. 1003 
persuades me against the view that the term 
“working conditions” has the unlimited mean- 
ing ascribed to it by my colleagues. The 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was the 
immediate forerunner of P.C. 1003 in the field 
of Dominion legislation designed to settle in- 
dustrial disputes. The Order in Council 
contains a provision suspending the Act 
during the period in which the former is in 
force. The term “working conditions” is not 
found in the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. However, in the light of the opinion 
which has been expressed by the other mem- 
bers of this Board, I think it useful to make 
reference to the definition of “dispute” which 
is contained in that Act. If the term “working 
conditions” was employed by the Governor in 
Council having regard to a long-standing 
legislative policy of referring to Boards of 
Conciliation all matters which might be 
“deemed serious enough—to be included in an 
agreement or to give rise to such differences 
of opinion as to result in industrial warfare”, 
then it becomes increasingly important to 
compare the language used in the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and in P.C. 1008. 
In the statute, “dispute” is generally defined 
as meaning any dispute or difference between 
an employer and one or more of his 
employees “as to matters or things affecting 
or relating to work done or to be done by 
him or them or as to the privilege, rights and 
duties of employers or employees .. .”.' The 
language thus employed in the formal enact- 
ment of Parliament makes it appear that the 
legislators there considered disputes arising out 
of “things affecting or relating to work done 
or to be done” and disputes arising out of 
matters affecting the “privileges, rights and 
duties of employers or employees’ to be 
dissimilar causes of industrial unrest. It seems 
to me that real significance is to be attached 
to the circumstance that, in adopting PC. 
1003, the Governor in Council departed from 
the very broad provisions of the statute when 
he came to define the matters which should 
be made the subject of negotiations and agree- 
ment between employers and employees and, 
consequently, which might be made the subjeet 
of reference to Boards of Conciliation. If I 
were obliged to rest my opinion on this 
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consideration only, I would feel compelled to 
adopt the view that P.C. 1003 was intended 
to relate to “matters or things affecting or 
relating to work done or to be done” by the 
employee as distinguished from “privileges, 
rights and duties of the emyployees” which 
latter phraseology I regard as being more 
readily applicable to such matters as union 
recognition, assignment of union dues and 
other subjects related to union security. If 
one gives consideration to the language used 
in collective agreements when providing for 
matters of this kind, he does not find that 
the phrase “working conditions” is employed. 
Such things as “closed shop”, “union shop” 
and “maintenance of membership” are required 
to be included in the agreement as “conditions 
of employment” and, indeed, the latter phrase 
is the one which is used by the applicant 
union in this case in its written submission 
before the Board. There are further numerous 
examples of this use of the phrase “conditions 
of employment” some of which, for purposes 
of quick reference, may be found in only the 
last two issues of the Lasour Gazerre for the 
months of November and December, 1944. 
See :— 


Report of Board in dispute between Fittings 
Limited and United Steel-Workers of Amer- 
ica, L.G., 1944, p. 1343 esp. at Pp. 1344, 1346, 
1350; 

Report of Board in dispute between Cana- 
dian Oil Companies Limited and Its EHmpley- 
ees, L.G., 1944, p. 13543... 

Report of Commissioner re The United 
Packinghouse Workers of America and Cana- 
da Packers Limited et al, L.G., 1944, p. 1484 
at 1485; 

Report of Board in dispute between The 
Sun Publishing Company Limited et al and 
Vancouver Newspaper Guild, L.G., 1944, p. 
1493 at 1496. 


In my opinion, therefore not only in their 
natural and ordinary sense do the words 
“working conditions” not extend to matters 
affecting the privileges, rights and duties of 
employees but they have never acquired such 
& Meaning in the parlance of labour relations. 

Apart from the considerations already men- 
tioned, it seems to me that to give the phrase 
“working conditions” the wide meaning 
attributed to it by my colleagues of this 
Board is to disregard one of the broad prin- 
ciples underlying P.C. 1003, the right of 
freedom of organization by employees. Also, 
to give the term such unlimited scope, in my 
respectful view, is largely to negative the 
purpose and effect of secs. 9 and 19(2) of the 
Order in Council. To say that there is no 
restriction upon an employer including clauses 
relating to union security in a collective 
agreement, a proposition with which I am not 
expressing agreement, does not overcome the 
difficulty with which I think my colleagues’ 
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interpretation is met by the provisions of 
secs. 9 and 19. 8.9 provides that “at any time 
after the expiry of ten (10) months of a 
collective agreement whether entered into 
before or after the effective date of these 
regulations, the employees may elect new 
bargaining representatives in the manner 
provided in Section 5 and application: may be 
made to the Board by or on behalf of such 
bargaining representatives for their certifica- 
tion”. Obviously, a collective agreement 
containing a “closed shop” or even a “main- 
tenance of membership” provision would put 
a clog upon the right of the employees to take 
advantage of s. 9. They would not be “free 
to organize” for the election of or appointment 
of new bargaining representatives during the 
currency of such a collective agreement as 
they would be running the very serious risk 
of discipline by the union holding the primary 
contract and as the result of which discipline 
they might be deprived of the very employ- 
ment which, the agreement was avowedly 
designed to protect. Section 19(2) expressly 
prohibits an employer from imposing “any 
condition in the contract of employment seek- 
ing to restrain an employee: from exercising 
his rights under the regulations”. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the inclusion of a 
“closed shop”, “union shop” or “maintenance 
of membership” provision in a collective 
agreement does so operate as to restrain 
employees from exercising freely the rights 
given to them under s.9. What is contained 
in s.9 and s.19 seems to be wholly inconsistent 
with the view that an employer should be 
required to negotiate in good faith and make 
“every reasonable effort to conclude a collect- 
ive agreement” containing provisions such as 
those in issue before this Board. 


One or two other matters also should be 
considered. P.C. 1003 was adopted as a war- 
time measure. It was passed subsequent to 
National Selective Service Regulations which 
were designed to make available for the 
prosecution of the war the highest potential 
of our human resources and to facilitate the 
ready transfer and employment of this man- 
power in the manner best suited to the 
emergency. Keeping in mind that P.C. 1003 
makes it compulsory for an employer to 
negotiate in good faith with his employees 
and “make every reasonable effort to conclude 
a collective agreement”, I cannot think that 
it was the intention of the Governor-in- 
Council to require employers to “make every 
reasonable effort” to agree upon provisions for 
“closed shop”, “union shop” or “maintenance 
of membership” all of which, to a greater or 
lesser degree are in. conflict with the policy 
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and purpose of National Selective Service 
Regulations. 

Finally, an employer who contravenes any 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
may be prosecuted upon leave given by the 
Board. One needs only to ask himself whether 
the National or any Regional Board could so 
certainly interpret the words “working condi- 
tions” as to enable it to regard failure to 
negotiate upon union security matters as a 
violation of the regulations, to recognize that 
gravest doubt attends any attempt to give the 
term the broad meaning which it requires to 
-have to include these subjects of possible 
dispute. I think it goes without saying that, 
even if a Board did give its consent to such 
a prosecution, no court could hold with cer- 
tainty that the phrase “working conditions” 
includes matters or things having to do with 
union security and convict an employer for 
failure to negotiate in good faith and to make 
every reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement on such topics. 

For all of the reasons above mentioned, 
my conclusion is that questions of “main- 
tenance of membership” and of ”check-off’ 
involved in this dispute are not matters in 
respect of which an employer is obliged to 
negotiate in good faith for the purpose of 
concluding a collective agreement as defined 
by s.2(1) (d) of P.C. 1003 and that this Board 
has no power or duty to make any recom- 
mendation respecting the same. We must 
interpret the regulations as they are. We have 
no right, in effect, to add words to them 
under the guise of explaining or interpreting 
them. . 

2. The Ments 

Had one or more of my colleagues on the 
Board subscribed to my views on the matter 
of the Board’s jurisdiction to make any 
recommendation on the two matters which 
were in dispute before us, there would have 
been no necessity for me to put forward any 
opinion as to the merits. However, the other 
members having held themselves empowered 
to make a recommendation, I am not sure 
that I would be fully discharging my respon- 
sibility without giving some expression to the 
views which I entertain on the conclusions 
which they have reached on the matters 
giving rise to the reference. Accordingly, I 
deem it advisable to say* something with 
regard to these features, although I do so 
in the nature of “reporting” rather than 
“recommending”. 

Had I been of the opinion that the Board 
had any jurisdiction to entertain the questions 
involved, in the result I would have concurred 
in the recommendation which they have made 
to the effect that the union should withdraw 
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its demand for the maintenance of member- 
ship clause. 

Had I considered the Board to have juris- 
diction to deal with the matter, I would not 
have concurred in the recommendation made 
by my colleagues on the matter of check-off. 
The dispute which is here involved arises 
out of the negotiation of the first agreement 
to be entered into between the union and the 
Company. I am in agreement with the 
remarks of Dr. Wright and Professor Laskin 
in the dispute concerning Fittings Limited 
CEG. 1044, 3p, 1943 "at 1347) that, oe i oe 
collective bargaining agency should not lightly 
demand provisions for union security. Gener- 
ally speaking, unless the union has had some 
considerable experience in the plant, and 
unless the particular union has demonstrated 
its ability to attract an overwhelming majority 
of members in that plant,..... it should (not) 
request the co-operation of an employer in 
maintaining its strength and membership”. 
In the case before this Board, the union 
appears to have a substantial majority of 
members. amongst the employees, but it has 
not had “considerable experience in the plant”. 
It was certified only on May 10th, 1944, and 
the collective agreement under which it is now 
operating was not made until September 18th, 
1944. Moreover, two other Boards of Concil- 
iation dealing with disputes between this same 
union and other mining companies have 
declined to recommend either maintenance 
of membership or check-off in those cases. 
I refer to the unanimous report of the Board 
in the case dealing with Lake Shore Mines 
Limited and the majority report in the case 
of Noranda Mines Limited. I cannot agree 
that the unanimous recommendation in the 
Lake Shore case can be watered down by 
reference to the supplementary report of 
Professor Laskin to which neither of the 
other two members of the Board was a party. 
If it is desirable to attain and maintain 
uniformity in labour relations practices in an 
industry, then I would have regarded it as 
being preferable to follow the decisions in 
the two other mining cases which I have 
mentioned. It certainly does not seem to me 
that stability in labour relations is to be 
achieved by having one set of working 
conditions in one mine and a different set 
in another mine in the same area, both sets 
of rules having been devised, or at least 
recommended through the same Government 
agency. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at St. Catharines, Ontario, this 8th 
day of February, 1945. 

(Sgd.) J. J. Bencu, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Senator Rouyn Mines, Limited, 
Rouyn, P.Q., and Rouyn Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ 
Union, Local 688. 


On February 23 the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the Report of the Board of Conciliation 
which dealt with a dispute between Senator 
Rouyn Mines, Limited, Rouyn, P.Q., and 
Rouyn Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ 
Union, Local 688. A minority report was 
submitted by Major J. M. Eakins. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge Honore Achim, Hull, P.Q., 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members; and Messrs. J. M. Eakins, 
Noranda, appointed! on the nomination of the 
employing company, and Mr. Guy M. Des- 
aulniers, Montreal, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employees concerned. 

The text of the Board’s report and minority 
report follows :— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
P.C. 1003 and Senator Rouyn Ltd., Nor- 
anda, P.Q., and Local 688, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

To 

The Honourable HumpHrReY MitcHe.u, M_P., 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir:—The Board of Conciliation appointed 
herein, consisting of His Honour Judge Honore 
Achim, Chairman; Mr. Guy Merrill Desaul- 
niers, representing the “Employees”; and 
Major J. M. Eakins, representing the “Em- 
ployer”; after hearing the parties for the pur- 
pose of making its recommendations, begs to 
report as follows: 

The “Employees” were represented by Mr. 
Thomas F. McGuire, Wm. Simpson, Oliver 
Bretton and Leo A. Behee and the “Employer” 
was represented by J. C. Houston and R. W. 
Taylor. 

The Board unanimously wishes to take this 
opportunity of expressing its appreciation to 
all the parties who appeared before it, for the 
friendly and co-operative spirit which prevailed 
throughout and for the dignified and able 
manner in which both sides presented their 
case. 

The matters referred to the Board to be 
dealt with were the following: 


1. Strikes, Lockouts and Slowdowns; 
2. Discharge cases; | 

3. Arbitration; 

4. Check-off; 

5. Maintenance of Membership. 


Unanimous Findings 
ARTICLE 10 


Strikes, Lockouts AND SLOWDOWNS 


The Board unanimously recommends that 
the following article concerning Strikes, Lock- 
outs and Slowdowns be embodied in the 
agreement :— 


Article 10 


Strikes, Lockouts and Slowdowns 


In view of the orderly procedure for settling 
erievances, it is agreed that there will be no 
lockout, strike, slowdown or restriction of out: 
put during the life of this agreement. 


In case a strike, slowdown, work restriction 
or lockout should occur in violation of this 
agreement any or all people taking part in it or 
instigating it shall be subject to discipline as 
may be adjudicated by governmental action. 


ARTICLE 9 


DISCHARGE CASES 


The Board unanimously recommends that 
Article 9—Discharge Cases—as proposed by 
the Union, be accepted, subject, however, to 
the replacement of the word “arbitrator” at 
the end of paragraph 2 by the word “arbitra- 
tors’, and also to the replacement of the 
word “he” of subparagraph 3 of paragraph 2 
by the word “they”: 


In the event that an hourly paid employee 
be discharged from his employment after the 
date hereof, and believes that his discharge is 
in violation of any of the provisions of this 
Agreement, such discharge shall constitute a 
matter to be dealt with under the provisions 
of this Agreement respecting adjustment of 
grievances. Any such matter may be presented 
at the second stage of the Grievance Procedure 
within seven (7) days after the date of notice 
of such discharge had been given. 


In the event that it should be decided that 
the discharge of any such hourly paid employee 
is a violation by the company of any of the 
provisions of this Agreement, the company shall 
reinstate such hourly rated employees and pay 
full compensation at the hourly rated employee’s 

regular basic rate for the time lost, after 
written complaint against such discharge has 
been received by the company, limited to his 
regular hourly week. Upon such reinstatement, 
it shall be deeméd to have been no break in 
such hourly rated employee’s continuous ser- 
vice. If said discharge case is taken to arbitra- 
tion, the arbitrators may: 


1. Sustain the discharge. 


2. Reinstate the employee with full pay for 
time lost with no loss of seniority. 


3. Take any other action they deem just. 
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ARTICLE 8 
ARBITRATION 


The Board unanimously recommends that 
the following article concerning Arbitration be 
embodied in the agreement :— 


Article 8 


Arbitration 


If the decision of the Mine Manager required 
under Article (7) does not satisfactorily dis- 
pose of the grievance the matter may, on 
written notice by either party concerned, be 
referred to Arbitration in the manner and in 
accordance with governmental regulations in 
regard to the formation of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion or Board of Conciliation. 


The decision of the Arbitrators, or of a 
majority of the three Arbitrators, shall be con- 
clusive and binding on all parties and shall not 
be subject to appeal, but in no event shall the 
Arbitrators be authorized to alter, add_ to, 
modify or amend any part of this Agreement. 


February 12, 1945. 


(Sgd.) Honore AcuHIM, 
Chairman; 
(Sgd.) J. M. Eakins, 
Member of Board; 


(Sgd.) Guy M. DESAULNIERS, 
Member of Board. 


Majority Report 
MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP AND CHECK-OFF 


The Majority of the Board, consisting of 
His Honour Honore Achim and Guy M. 
Desaulniers, are of the opinion that there 
should not be a Maintenance of Membership 
clause in the agreement, but recommends that 
the following check-off clause be embodied in 
the agreement :— 

The company agrees to deduct from each 
employee’s pay, upon proper authorization, 
Union dues in the amount of one ($1.00) dollar 
each month and remit all such monies so 
deducted to the secretary of the Union, not 
later than the tenth day of each month follow- 
ing such deductions. Such deductions shall 
only be made when voluntarily authorized by 
such employee and may be revoked by employee 
on fifteen (15) days’ written notice to the 
Company and the Union. 


The Union agrees to pay all the cost of 
such a check-off system to the Company 


February 12, 1945. 


(Sgd.) Honore ACHIM, 
Chairman 
(Sgd.) Guy M, DrEsAuLNniers, 
Member of the Board. 
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Minority Report 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
P.C. 1003 and Senator-Rouyn Ltd., Nor- 
anda, P.Q. and Local 688, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 


The Honourable Humpurey Mircueryi, M.P. 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir, 

The majority of the Board comprising His 
Honour Judge Achim and Guy M. Desaulniers, 
are of the opinion that there should not be a 
“Maintenance of Membership” clause in the 
agreement, but that there should be embodied 
in the agreement a clause permitting of the 
voluntary check-off, with the Union agreeing 
to pay all costs to the Company for the 
collection of dues. 

I am in agreement with the two other mem- 
bers of the Board as to refusal to grant the 
Maintenance of Membership clause and hold 
the opinion that the reasons or arguments that 


. prompted such refusal apply with equal weight 


to the voluntary check-off. 

The granting of the latter to the Union 
would constitute the Company as its fiscal 
agent with the authority or recognition implied 
therein. The legality of this procedure has 
been in question in recent negotiations. The 
necessity for it was not stressed during the 
hearing of the Board. No sound argument was 
advanced that the procedure would be of any 
advantage, whatsoever, to the employees. The 
sole gainers would be the officials of the Union, 
who would be relieved each month of the task 
of collection of dues. 


In the years previous to the war, the gold 
mining industry had enjoyed an-era of prosper- 
ity and expansion, The employees had shared 
in this prosperity. Average annual earnings 
were the highest of any large industry in the 
Dominion, being $1676.00 per annum. This 
has been increased to over $2000.00 in 1942. 
The industry is unique in that lay-offs and 
shut-downs have been unknown. Full time 
work throughout the years has been available 
to all employees. Betterment of living and 
working conditions has been a constant and 
sustained program with the mine manage- 
ments, working in conjunction with committees 
of the employees. It is widely acknowledged 
that measures for medical supervision and 
remedial action have been far in advance of 
other industries. The profit making ratios of 
a large proportion of the mines have been due 
solely to skilled technical supervision and to 
the co-operative efficiency of the underground 
crews. This is applicable more particularly, to 
the large number of mines where the grade of 
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ore has been marginal or sub-marginal in 
metal content. These latter could not be 
operated profitably were it not for the efficiency 
of management and employees. This latter 
has been achieved and sustained by the practi- 
cally universal adoption of base rate and bonus 
or contract policy of reimbursing the employees 
for their co-operative efficiency. 

A mine cannot be operated as can an 
assembly line in the manufacturing industry. 
The working faces in stopes or development 
headings are so widespread and scattered and 
subject to constant change that direct super- 
vision cannot be given more often than once 
or twice a shift. This factor is overcome by 
the bonus or contract policy of remuneration, 
being based on “tons per shift” or on footage 
advance. The industrious, experienced miner is 
reimbursed equitably for his skill and experi- 
ence. 

In reviewing the present and the future of the 
industry, I consider that the granting of the 
voluntary check-off would be premature and 
unjustified, The industry enjoyed amicable, 
harmonious relations between management 
and employees until the entry of the Union 
during the war years. Representatives of the 
Union have stated unequivocally, that the 
bonus system should be abolished. My direct 
knowledge of the mines throughout the North 
is the basis for the statement that such action 
would eventuate in the closure of a large 
number of mines, presently marginal as to 
profit ratio, but with potentialities in continu- 
ance of mine exploration and development. 
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This is in an unpredictable factor that is 
applicable to many of the presently profitable 
mines of the industry. 

The operating gold mines of the Dominion 
had 26,000 employees at the outbreak of the 
war. This has receded to 15,000 as at the 
present. There have been in excess of 8,000 
enlistments in the Armed Forces. Several 
thousand have been engaged in work in war 
industries, It is evident that the present work- 
ing forces in the mines are far from repre- 
sentative of the employees, under normal) 
operating conditions. The latter will be re- 
established after the cessation of hostilities, 
with the return of the men from the Armed 
Forces and from the war industries. 

Most serious consideration should be given 
to the attitude of these returning thousands 
as to any radical change in their working 
conditions and representation. They are of 
the type who demand recognition for diversi- 
fied skill and industry—incentive pay. 

The officials of the International Union are 
comparatively new and young to the country 
and the industry. Until there is assurance of 
their more thorough cognizance and knowledge 
of the varied problems of the industry, it is 
to be questioned whether their position should 
be strengthened and perpetuated under the 
fluid and changing economic conditions now 
prevailing. 

The above is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. M. Eakins, 
Member of the Board of Conciliation. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Ontario Steel Products Company, 
Limited, Oshawa, Ont., and Local 222, International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America 


On February 13: the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of ‘Con- 
ciliation which dealt with the dispute between 
the Ontario Steel Products Company, Limited, 
Oshawa, Ont., and Local 222, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge Ian M. Macdonell of 
Toronto, appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, Messrs. 
John J. Robinette and Bora Laskin, both of 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and Ontario Steel Products 
Limited, Oshawa, Ontario, and Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Atr- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, U.A.W—C 1.0. 


To: 
The Honourable Humpurey MitcHez, MP., 


Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir: 
The Board of Conciliation appointed by 


you to deal with the above dispute has com- 
pleted its sittings, and now submits its report. 
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At all sittings the Union was represented 
by Mr. Drummond Wren, accompanied by Mr. 
James Smith, International Representative, 
Mr. Robert Townsley, Chairman of the 
Bargaining Committee, and Mr. Ernie Allen, 
member of the Bargaining Committee. Mr. 
Roy Brown also attended the sittings in view 
of the fact that the same Board was also 
dealing with a dispute in the Chatham plant 
of the same company concerning relations with 
a different local of the Union. Mr. J. R. 
Cartwright, K.C., acted as Counsel for the 
Company, which was represented by Mr. 
EH. 8S. Byers, General Manager, and Mr. H. A. 
Washington, Manager of the Oshawa plant. 

The Board is grateful to those represent- 
atives of the parties who came from out of 
town so that it was possible to hold all 
sittings in Toronto. 

In addition to the main dispute concerning 
union security, the Board was advised that 
there was one other matter unsettled. After 
consultation with the parties, however, an 
agreement was reached, and both parties 
concurred that the following clause respecting 
arbitration should be inserted in_ the 
agreement: 

In the event that the person chosen by 
the Union and the person chosen by the 
Company fail to choose a third person to 
act as Chairman of the Arbitration Board 
after five working days, the Minister of 
Labour shall be asked to nominate a third 
party who shall be a member of the Supreme 


Court of Ontario, or a Judge of a County or 
District Court of the Province, if available. 


The Board then proceeded to ‘deal with 
the principal matters in dispute, which con- 
sisted of the request of the union for union 
shop and check-off. 


At the outset Counsel for the Company 


took the ground which has been taken before 
a number of other Boards, and contended 
that any form of union security involved 
coercion of employees and was contrary to 
the effect of Section 19 (2) and Section 20 
(Ly) of PC ?1003: 

The Board points out that there are many 
precedents for the various forms of union 
security; closed and union shops are common 
throughout the continent. Many Boards have 
given recommendations involving’ various 
forms of union security. We feel that a Board 
of Conciliation is not a judicial body in 
the ordinary sense, as such Boards are often 
composed of laymen. We consider therefore 
that the precedents referred to should be 
followed until the question, which involves 
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technical legal principles concerning the 
construction of Statutes, has been dealt with 
by a constituted legal authority, and that we 
should proceed to deal with the dispute on its 
merits. 


There is a long history of harmonious labor 
relations in this plant between the Union and 
the Company. The Union has been the 
bargaining agency for eight years, during most 
of which time an agreement has been in force 
between the Union and the Company. The 
current contract terminated in June 1944, but 
the parties continued to work under an in- 
formal arrangement until the dispute concern- 
ing the terms of union security should be 
settled. 


It is obvious that conditions at this plant 
are unusual. There are 175 employees, all 
of whom belong to the Union. During the 
eight years referred to there has never been, 
so far as the Board has learned, one employee 
at the plant who was not a member of the 
Union. There are a number of employees 
Overseas, but these also belonged to the Union 
and are being maintained in their membership 
during their absence. There have been one or 
two minor stoppages of work for an hour or 
two, but these are not in the opinion of the 
Board of any importance. 


It is unnecessary to remark that there is a 
contrast between conditions in this case and 
those in the Chatham plant of the same com- 
pany, upon which a Board similarily consti- 
tuted is reporting concurrently with this 
report. 

Here again the Board does not think it 
necessary for it to outline the recognized argu- 
ments for and against union security, which 
are by now familiar to those concerned with 
labour relations. 


Having considered the foregoing and other 
facts, the Board unanimously feels that this 
is a case in which a form of union security 
should be granted and recommends that the 
following clauses be inserted in the agreement: 


It is agreed that all employees now members 
of Local 222, U.A.W.-C.1.0., or who during the 
currency of this agreement shall become mem- 
bers of the said Local, shall as a condition of 
employment remain members in good standing 
for the duration of this agreement, and that all 
employees hired during the life of this agree- 
ment shall become members of the Union with- 
in thirty days from the date on which they are 
hired. . 

Upon presentation of proper authorization 
from an employee, revocable during the cur- 
rency of this agreement, the Company agrees 
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to deduct one dollar ($1.00) each month from 
his earnings as Union dues, such moneys to be 
remitted monthly to Local 222, U.A.W.-C.1.0. 

The Board is grateful for the balanced pres- 
entation of the case and the excellent assist- 
ance given by both parties, enabling it to 
arrive at the above decision. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
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Dated this 7th day of February, 1945. 
(Sgd.) Ian M. Macpone ut, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Bora Laskin, 
Employees’ Nominee. 
(Sgd.) Joun J. RoBINerte, 
Company’s Nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Ontario Steel Products Co., 
Limited, Chatham, Ont., and International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 


of America, (UAW-CIO) / : 


On February 13 the Minister of Labour 


received the report of the Board of Concilia- — 


tion which dealt with the dispute between the 
Ontario Steel Products Co., Limited, Chatham, 
Ont., and the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW-CIO). 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge Ian M. Macdonell, of 
Toronto, appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, Messrs. 
John J. Robinette and Bora Laskin, both of 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Warteme Labour Relations Regulations 
P.C. 1003, and Ontario Steel Products Lim- 
ited, Chatham, Ont., and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of Amer- 
ica, UAW -C.LO. 

DG: 

The Honourable HumpuHrRey MitcuHettr, M_-P., 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
to deal with the above dispute has completed 
its sittings, and now submits its report. 

At all sittings the Union was represented by 
Mr. Drummond Wren, accompanied by Mr. 
Roy Brown, International Representative, and 
Mr. Ross Perry, President of Local 127, and 
Chairman of the Plant Committee. Mr. J. A. 
McNiven, K.C., of Chatham, acted as Counsel 
for the Company, which was represented by 
Messrs. G. S. Byers, General Manager, O. D. 
Cowan, Manager of the Chatham plant, and 
Douglas Wilson, Plant Superintendent. 

The Board is grateful to those representatves 
of the parties who came from out of town 
so that it was possible to hold all sittings in 
Toronto. 

At the opening of sittings the Board was 
informed that all matters in dispute had been 


settled with the exception of the request of 
the Union for union shop and check-off. Sub- 
missions and argument before the Board were 
confined to these subjects. 

At the outset Counsel for the Company took 
the ground which has been taken before a 
number of other Boards, and contended that 
any form of union security involved coercion 
of employees and was contrary to the effect 
of Section 19 (2) and Section 20 (1) of 
P.C. 1008. 

The Board points out that there are many 
precedents for the various forms of union 
security; closed and union shops are common 
throughout the continent. Many Boards have 
given recommendations involving’ various 
forms of union security. We feel that a Board 
of Conciliation is not a judicial body in the 
ordinary sense, as such Boards are often com- 
posed of laymen. We consider therefore that 
the precedents referred to should be followed 
until the question, which involves technical 
legal principles concerning the construction of 
Statutes, has been dealt with by a constituted 
legal authority, and that we should proceed 
to deal with the dispute on its merits. 

Organization of the plant by the Union com- 
menced in 1942. In that year there was a 
strike of three days’ duration, which was 
caused by the failure of the Company to deal 
with the Union. Subsequently a Conciliation 
Board was appointed, and pursuant to its 
recommendations a collective agreement was 
settled, which granted to the Union sole bar- 
gaining rights for the plant. This agreement 
was terminated by notice from the Union on 
September 27, 1944. A new agreement was 
settled a few days later, with the exception 
of a change proposed by the Union in the 
grievance procedure. Unfortunately, as a 
result of disagreement on this point a stop- 
page of work, lasting about one and a half 
days, occurred on October 16. Subsequently 
the Company and the employees agreed upon 
the grievance procedure and consented to con- 
tinue under the old agreement until such time 
as the dispute concerning; the security pro- 
visions could be dealt with by a Conciliation ° 
Board. 
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It is not considered necessary to deal here 
with all the general arguments for and against 
union shop and check-off; they have often 
been fully set out in reports of Conciliation 
Boards and were thoroughly presented to this 
Board. The feeling of the Board is that in 
disputes of this nature all the surrounding cir- 
cumstances must be taken into consideration. 
In particular it is felt that the length of time 
that the Union can demonstrate satisfactory 
conditions at the plant is of paramount im- 
portance. The Chairman and Mr. Robinette 
feel very strongly that the strike which 
occurred in October arose over what could not 
be considered a vital point and after many 
concessions by the management in collective 
bargaining. It is considered that matters may 
well develop satisfactorily in the future, but 
that much more is necessary than has been 
shown by the Union up to the present before 
a union shop should be forced upon the Com- 
pany. It should also be pointed out that there 
are some ninety employees in the army who 
the Company desires to reinstate on their 
return, and it is feared that by reason of 
change-over to peace-time conditions it will 
not be possible to retain a large number of 
those presently employed. There is also a 
small percentage of the workers who appear to 
be unalterably opposed to joining the Union, 
some of these having been in the employ of 
the Company ten or twelve years. 

Under the circumstances, the Board does not 
feel that this is a case in which they should 
recommend a union shop or maintenance of 
membership clause. In view of the fact, how- 
ever, that over 80 per cent of the employees 
have signed cards in which they state they 
desire some form of union security, the Board 
recommends that the following clause be in- 
serted in the agreement: 
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Upon presentation of proper authorization 
from the employee, revocable during the cur- 
rency of the agreement, the Company agrees 
to deduct one dollar ($1.00) each month from 
his earnings as union dues, such moneys to be 


-remitted monthly to Local 127, U.A.W.-C.1.0. 


Mr. Laskin, a member of the Board, was of 
the opinion that the Union was entitled, on 
the basis of its membership position and bar- 
gaining activities, to a greater measure of 
security, not being: inclined to take so serious 
a view as his colleagues of the stoppage of 
October, 1944. However, having regard to the 
fact that the three members of this Board 
were also appointed to deal with a dispute as 
to union security in the Oshawa plant of the 
Company, and that an unanimous report is 
being submitted in that case concurrently 
herewith, Mr. Laskin, in the interest of unan- 
imity in this case, joins in the recommenda- 
tion favoured by the majority. 

One of the arguments against some form of 
security advanced by the Company was that 
the same local union is the bargaining agent 
in nearly all the plants in Chatham. This 
argument does not commend itself to the 
Board, which feels that with improvement of 
relations in the plant between the Union and 
the management that some form of union 
security may well be possible in the future. 

In conclusion, the Board wishes to express 
its appreciation of the assistance obtained from 
all parties and the able and interesting argu- 
ments presented. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated this 7th day of February, 1945. 

(Sgd.) Ian Macpongtt, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Bora Laskin, 
Employees’ Nominee. 
(Sgd.) Jonn J. RoBInerte, 
Company’s Nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Golden Manitou Mines, Limited, 
Val d’Or, P.Q., and the Val d’Or Mine and 
Mill Workers Union 


On February 12 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which dealt with a dispute between 
the Golden Manitou Mines, Limited, Val 
d’Or, P.Q., and the Val d’Or Mine and Mill 
Workers Union. A minority report was sub- 
mitted by Mr. John J. Robinette. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship of 
Professor B. S. Keirstead, Montreal, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members; Messrs. John J. Robinette, Toronto, 
and Guy M. Desaulniers, Montreal, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and 
employees concerned. 


The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report follows :— 


Report of Board 


Report of the Board of Conciliation in the 
matter of the Dispute between Golden 
Mamtou Mines, Ltd., and The United 
Mining and Smelting Workers (C.C.L., 
CI.O.) Local 164. 

To the Honourable HuMpurey MITCHELL, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sir:—This dispute arose over the 
terms of a contract to be concluded between 
the above-mentioned parties. After direct 
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negotiations and negotiations conducted under 
the guidance of Mr. Raoul Trepanier, regional 
conciliation officer of the Department of 
Labour, the two parties requested a Board of 
Conciliation under P.C. 1003, the Board con- 
sisting of: Professor B. S. Keirstead, Montreal, 
Chairman; Mr. Guy M. Desaulniers, Montreal, 
nominated by the Union; and Mr. John J. 
Robinette, K.C., Toronto, nominated by the 
Company. 

Brief of the Union enumerated six points 
of dispute: 

(1) Wages and Bonus Adjustment 

(2) Incentive Bonus 

(3) Union Rights 

(4) Discrimination 

(5) Maintenance of Membership (Union 


Shop) 

(6) Check-off 

Of these all but two, the question of the 
Union Shop and the voluntary, revocable 
check-off, were agreed upon by the two parties. 
The Board was therefore left to recommend 
on the clauses embodying provisions for a 
Union Shop and voluntary check-off. Two 
public sittings were held on January 11th and 
12th, 1945, at Purvis Hall, McGill University, 
Montreal. Appearing before the Board for 
the Company were Mr. T. J. Agar, K.C., 
counsel, and Mr. Andrew Robertson, mine 
superintendent, and, for the Union, Messrs. 
J. Billoki and Bihie. Argument was heard 
from both sides and the attached briefs and 
exhibits were received. 

The Board met for deliberation in Montreal, 
Feb. 8rd, 1945. After a full and objective 
discussion the Board had reluctantly to 
agree to present majority and minority 
Reports, because, though there was general 
agreement on the basic principles involved, 
there was disagreement on the application of 
these principles to the particular case under 
consideration. The majority of the Board 
wish to record their appreciation of the 
objective and fair attitude adopted by their 
colleague. 


FINDINGS—UNIon SHOP 


We hold that a Union Shop, or some form 


of “union security” is generally desirable in 
collective contracts. We realize that the issue 
of a union shop raises a conflict of rights. 
On the one hand the Union Shop involves an 
undesirable element of compulsion on would-be 
independent, non-union workers. Also it 


restricts the liberty of the employer to retain. 


in employment whom he will. These are 
serious matters. Against them we have to 
weigh the alternative right of workers to 
maintain their trades unions. At first sight 
it might appear that the right to organize and 
to maintain a trades union does not require 
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a Union Shop for its security. In a country 
of old-established Unionism, free from anti- 
union attitudes on the part of employers, 
this might well be so. Thus in Britain the 
need for the Union Shop can scarcely be said 
to exist. But in Canada there are two 
considerations that make the Union Shop 
necessary for special union maintenance. One 
of these is the hostility in some instances of 
employers. Since that does not arise in this 
case, where the Company has taken a com- 
mendably co-operative attitude to the Union, 
it does not require further discussion here. 
The other consideration is the general inexper- 
lence and lack of social education of the 
workers. If some men can enjoy the benefits 
established by the Union without paying dues 
and accepting Union responsibilities, it 
becomes difficult to maintain Union member- 
ship and, perhaps more important, union 
discipline. When Union discipline breaks 
down the life of the Union is threatened, and, 
moreover, the maintenance of good labour 
relations by the Company is difficult, if not 
impossible. 

We have, therefore, a conflict of rights, and 
some principle for the resolution of this 
conflict must be found. In a very able 
discussion of such conflicts of rights Professor 
Byron R. Abernethy! shows that such conflicts 
are not peculiar to labour relations and that 
liberties are not absolute, but relative to the 
social matrix in which they subsist. He finds 
the resolutions of such conflicts in the public 
good. Applying that principle to the problem 
of the Union Shop we find that the main- 
tenance of sound trades unions is in thé 
interest of the general public, because trades 
unions have a_ stabilizing effect on the 
economy and tend to slow up the disequil- 
ibrating effects of too elastic labour supply 
schedules; we find strongly maintained Unions 
in the interest of the workers for obvious 
reasons; and we find the Union Shop, in the 
long run, to be in the interests of the 
employers, because full unionization is a 
condition of good shop co-operation, union 
discipline and sound labour relations. 


We find, further, little value in the argument 
that Union Shop clauses ought not to be 
incorporated in first contracts. Indeed the 
need for the Union Shop clause and the 
justification of it are strongest when the 
Union is first formed. A_ long-established 
Union does not require such protection and 
it might well be argued that in such cases 
Union Shop clauses should be dropped. 





1B. R. Abernethy: Liberty Concepts in Labour 
Relations, Washington, 1944. 
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We believe, however, that there are two 
conditions under which Union Shop clauses 
ought not to be written in first contracts. 
These are (1) where the record and _ history 
of the Union are such as to indicate lack of 
discipline, unreliability of officers, organizers or 
members, corruption, truculent hostility and 
other undesirable traits; (2) where juris- 
dictional disputes between rival Unions exist 
and it is not clear that a sufficient preponder- 
ance of the workers prefer one Union to 
another, and where the Union Shop would 
be used as a weapon in inter-union conflict. 

There was no evidence that either of these 
conditions existed in the case under our con- 
sideration. Indeed, just as the evidence 
presented by the Union advocates was most 
complimentary to the Company, so was the 
evidence presented by the Company’s 
spokesman most favourable to the Union. 
Since neither of these conditions exist we 
believe on general principles and in the 
interest of both the workers and the Company, 
that a Union Shop clause should be embodied 
in the contract. We-hold this would: please 
the workers, protect their Union, make for 
better discipline, better shop co-operation and 
hence better labour relations for the Company 
and so be to the interest of both parties. 
We do consequently recommend the inclusion 
in the contract of a Union Shop clause. 


FINDINGS: CHECK-OFF 


The arguments for a check-off' are twofold: 
(a) in the absence of other “security” pro- 
visions, the check-off makes for Union 
security and Maintenance of Membership; 
(2) it is a matter of considerable convenience 
to Union officials. 

In this case—and our argument is contingent 
on the acceptance of our recommendation for 
a Union Shop clause—the question of Union 
security does not arise, because the Union 
Shop will be a far more adequate protection 
to the Union than any voluntary check-off 
would be. There remains the matter of con- 
venience. Against this must be put the 
reluctance of the Company to add to its book- 
keeping responsibilities and to incur the odium 
of reducing the “‘take-home” pay. Further the 
Union failed to satisfy us that there was any 
need for a check-off in this particular case. 
We consequently recommend that no check- 
off clause, even of the voluntary type, be 
included in the contract. 

We observed with gratification the excellent 
relations obtaining between Golden Manitou 
Mines, Ltd, and their employees. We 
commend both parties on these relations and 
on the fair contract which they propose to 
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conclude. We congratulate them on the good 
spirit and ability with which both laid their 
case before us. We sincerely believe that 
the acceptance by both of the recommend- 
ations we have made will be in their joint 
interest and will make for the continuation 
of the happy and efficient labour-management 
relationship we have been glad to record. 
February 5th, 1945. 


(sgd.) B. S. Ketrsreap, 
Chairman of the Board. 
(sgd.) Guy M. DrEsauLNIERS 


Minority Report 
Re: Board of Conciliation in the Matter of 
the Dispute between Golden Manitou 
Mines Limited and the United Mining 
and Smelting Workers, Local 164. 


I regret that I cannot agree with the 
conclusion of the majority of the Board in 
favour of union shop. 

In my opinion, it is much too extreme a 
step to recommend the inclusion of a union 
shop clause in a first agreement, particularly 
where there has not been a complete investiga- 
tion into the number of present members of 
the union in good standing. As the majority 
of the Board have stated, the effect of a 
union shop clause is to coerce a minority of 
the employees who are not members of the 
union and also to coerce the company in its 
employment practices. I cannot bring my 
mind to think that such coercion is necessary 
or desirable and it is completely repugnant to 
my conception of justice to the individuals 
and to the company. 

Recently, as a member of a Board of 
Conciliation, I had occasion to consider the 
desirability of inserting a maintenance of 
membership clause in a first agreement in Steel 
Company of Canada v. United Steel Workers 
of America, Local 10051 and the unanimous 
view of the Board in that case was expressed 
as follows: 


To ask in a first agreement that “good 
standing” in a union as yet untried in this 
plant, and one whose conditions of “good 
standing” are consequently an unknown factor 
to this company, be made a condition of 
employment does not commend itself to this 
Board, and it is accordingly recommended that 
the union withdraw its request for inclusion 
of this clause. 


In my opinion that view is even more 
applicable to a union shop clause and I would 
therefore in the present case, recommend 
that the union withdraw its request for the 
inclusion of a union shop clause. 

As to check-off, I agree with the conclusion 
of the majority of the Board that we should 
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recommend against the inclusion of a check- 
off clause. In my opinion, the union here has 
not made out any case for check-off. It has 
adduced no evidence as to the present number 
of its paid-up members or as to the present 
number of its members in good standing, and, 
in fact, when requested by counsel for the 
company to supply this information to the 
Board, the union, through its representatives, 
objected to doing so. Moreover, the union 
did not adduce any satisfactory documentary 
evidence in the form of signed authorization 
cards or otherwise with a view to. establishing 
that a substantial number of the employees 
desire check-off facilities. Nor did the union 
establish that it had any particular difficulty in 
collecting dues from its members; certainly it 
did not establish any such difficulties which 
could be attributed to the conduct of the com- 
pany. Therefore, on the evidence, I would 
recommend against the insertion of a check- 
off clause. I might add in this connection that 
I agree with the view expressed by Professor 
Bora Laskin, the employees’ nominee on the 
Board of Conciliation in Lake Shore Mines 
Limited v. Kirkland Mine and Mill Workers’ 
Union, Local 240,? that the check-off should not 
be made the means of initiating union stability 
“saving perhaps cases where it appears that 
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an employer’s unfair labour practices have 
prevented a union from establishing itself on 
solid footing”. There has been no suggestion 
in the present case that the company has 
been guilty of unfair labour practices. 

I cannot refrain from observing that, if 
consistency and uniformity of conditions in a 
particular industry constitute desirable objects, 
two prior Boards of Conciliation dealing with 
mining companies have reached the same con- 
clusion as I have reached, namely that 
maintenance of membership or union shop 
and check-off should not form part of a first 
proposed collective labour agreement. (See 
the unanimous decision in Lake Shore Mines 
Limited v. Kirkland Mine and Mill Workers’ 
Union Local 2402 and the majority decision in 
Noranda Mines Limited v. International Union 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 688.3) 

I should add, in conclusion, that if I have 
expressed my dissent from the views of the 
majority of the Board in vigorous terms it is 
not done without respect for the views enter- 
tained by the majority, which I know they 
reached after anxious and careful consideration 


of the matter. 
(sgd.) Joun J. RoBINETTE, 


Employers Nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
Gananoque, Ont., and Local 3208, United Steelworkers of America. 


On February 24 the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion which dealt with a dispute between the 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Gana- 
noque, Ont., and Local 3208, United Steel- 
workers of America. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge J. P. Madden, Ottawa, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 


absence of a joint recommendation from the. 


other two members; Messrs. John J. Robinette, 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer, and Mr. Henry IL. Cartwright, 
Kingston, Ont., appointed on the nomination 
of the employees. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C.. 1003, and re Dispute Between Steel 
Company of Canada Limited (Gananoque) 
and Local 3208 Umted Steel Workers of 
America. 

To the Honourable HumpHrey MiITcHELL, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
in this matter now begs leave to report. 


The representatives of both the interested 
Company and the Union met with the Board 
at Gananoque, Ontario, the site of the plant 
in question, on February 7, 1945. 


The Company was represented by G. A. 
Little, Superintendent of the Gananoque 
Works, R. E. Alden, Personnel Department, 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited, A. L. 
Lott, Manager of Industrial Relations, Steel 
Company of Canada Limited. 


The Union was represented by Gordon 
Bishop, Recording Secretary of Local 3208, 
M. T. Montgomery, Field Representative of 
the International Union, and Don R. Mont-~ 
gomery, Field Representative of the Inter- 
national Union. 


The cases for the Company and the Union 
were very ably presented by Mr. Lott and 
Mr. M. T. Montgomery, respectively. 


The Union was certified by Ontario Labour 
Relations Board on May 2, 1944. The parties, 
almost immediately thereafter, commenced 
negotiations to bring to completion a collec- 
tive agreement. Numerous meetings were 





2 L.G., Nov., 1944, p. 1357. 
3 L.G., Feb., 1945, p. 163. 
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held over a period of some months, but it 
finally appeared there was no hope of com- 
promise of the respective views of the Com- 
pany management and the Union, regarding 
clauses having to do with maintenance of 
membership and check off. There were other 
unsettled matters hinging upon those two 
-main ones, such as Union activity on Com- 
pany premises, grievance procedure, arbitration 
and wages. 

The Union filed an application with the 
Regional War Labour Board on September 2, 
1944 for approval of wage increases, but no 
disposition has yet been made of same. Wages 
were not dealt with by us. 

The Gananoque plant of this Company 
manufactures light forgings and various small 
steel parts for automobiles and agricultural 
implements. 

For the Union, it was shown that on April 
14, 1944 when there were 138 employees in this 
plant a vote was taken. Out of 133 who cast 
ballots 114 were in favour of the Union. Since 
then the number of employees has dropped to 
about 121. Of this latter number 99 paid 
Union dues within the last three months. 

The Company submitted that the Board 
were not empowered to make recommendations 
respecting maintenance of membership and 
check off, or even to attempt to facilitate the 
making of an agreement between the parties 
thereon, as the expression “collective agree- 
ment” as defined by P.C. 1003, paragraph 2 
(1) (d) did not include such matters. It is 
understood similar objections have previously 
been raised but that no decision has been given 
thereon. Accordingly, the recommendations 
made herein will necessarily be subject to any 
such decision by appropriate authority. 

In view of the findings and recommendations 
set out below, it is not considered necessary to 
deal with the attitude of the Company towards 
maintenance of membership. 

The .employer Company gave three main 
reasons for opposing a check off clause:— 


(a) The Union should be able to collect 
membership dues without any assistance; 

(6) The additional bookkeeping involved 
would cause the Company unnecessary 
work and expense; 
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(c) By thus assisting in the collection of 
dues, the Company would “contribute 
financial or other support” to the Union, 
contrary to P.C. 1008, paragraph 19 (1). 


As the hearing proceeded, it became appar- 
ent that the parties were willing to follow the 
recommendations, recently made, of the Board 
of Conciliation, in the case at Hamilton involv- 
ing Local 3250, in respect to all matters in 
dispute in the Gananoque case, exclusive of 
maintenance of membership and check off. 
The proceedings were thereby greatly facili- 
tated as, for all practical purposes, only the 
two main items remained to be dealt with. 

Although the great majority of the employ- 
ees are already members of the Union, a main- 
tenance of membership clause is not considered 
advisable. The Union has been the bargaining 
agent only a short time and there has been 
no previous agreement between the parties. 

The Company, by assisting in the collection 
of dues under a check off clause, would not 
thereby infringe on the provisions of P.C. 1003, 
paragraph 19 (1). To hold otherwise would 
attribute to this Regulation a much narrower 
meaning than was obviously intended. The 
other objections of the Company to this clause 
did not appear to be sufficient to indicate that 
the inclusion of same in the agreement would, 
in any way, injuriously affect the good rela- 
tionship now existing between employer and 
employees in this plant. 

The Board therefore recommends :— 

(1) That the Union drop its demand for 

maintenance of membership; 

(2) That the agreement between the parties 
contain a clause providing for the check 
off by the Company of Union dues upon 
voluntary authorizations by the employ- 
ees. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Ottawa, the 15th day of February, 
A Dales: 
J. P. Mappen, 

Chatrman. 
H. L. Cartwricut, 

Member. 
JOHN J. ROBINETTE, 

Member. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch During 
February, 1945 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and Other Legislation 


URING the month of February, officers 
of the Industrial Relations Branch were 
called upon to handle 26 industrial disputes 
or controversial situations involving 18,747 
workpeople employed in 34 different estab- 
lishments. Of these 21 were new disputes 


which originated during the month, while 5 
were situations which had been unterminated 
as of January 31, and received further atten- 
tion in February. They were dealt with under 
the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act, being distinct from and in addition to 
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Conciliation proceedings under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations described on 
previous pages, and under Order in Council 
P.C. 4020. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, N.S. The terri- 
tory of the two officers resident in Vancouver 
comprises British Columbia and Alberta; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario and 
work in close collaboration with the Provincial 
Conciliation service; two officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the Province of Quebec and 
two officers resident in Fredericton, N.B., and 
Glace Bay, NS., represent the Department in 
the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters of 
the Industrial Relations Branch and the Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations and staff are situ- 
ated in Ottawa. 

Classified by industries, the disputes oc- 
curred as follows*— 


MINING AND SMELTING, Etc. 


Sar VIIA ee icc) Cun sl imate Mee a et Mia 6 
Ba args Magasin o> an ea a RD tee Ng ee i 
MANUFACTURING 
NECA ROAIetS eh: ON SE a ee 12 
Textiles, Clothing Products, Etc. ....... 2 
Wood Products, Miscellaneous ......... i. 
DADO Uding lites he eo re een, oy ga e 1 
Rubber ~Productsy!.. 2a tee oe 1 
TRANSPORTATION 
WOVELOT deat dees, “at ie ttitinck Sap eames, ine aiy 1 
WI ISCOlLAICOUS A ciatls sicscs S TTR: as Rescate 1 
NATURE OF DISPUTE OR SITUATION 
DUPIRG OP MOCKONG 257 cre on eRe, on Cee a 11 
Threatened strike OL 7s Poet a Pe, 2 3 
VGontrovyersiea hh Gseanmielnme ds oe ee Bees 6 
ALDIELA LIONS HM ek Bide. Abela cuidate 3 


Requests to conduct consent elections ... ] 
Requests for services of Commissioners .. 2 


PREDOMINANT CAUSE OR OBJECT 


TMCREASB IAN Wages iA. sey GIRaDhL 4 Cs oo sts m6 9 
Veorease in wares (i) ovis ck ee 1 
Other causes affecting wages and work- 
Ie .COmd AAMT TF ae ks 4 
Recognition of (UNION jaws aan ashes oe siaGd a ] 
Discharge of workers for union member- 
SAUDIMOL ACEI VU ek oe ein se elale stay 3 
To secure or maintain union wages and 
WOTRIN GH CONGAITHOIN Mie ii wl és «diese he < iL 
Oliver Maron i uest Ons) .minte ic so s5.. sen 2 
Discharge of workers for other than 
MNLOMACHIVITEH (caer ete ee alk s. mah b ohele ] 
Employment of particular persons ..... 1 
Unclassified WC SS eee eek ee 3 
DISPOSITION 
Strike terminated by mediation or other 
Departmental “action dase bail axe 53 
Controversy terminated by mediation, ete. 2 
I.D.1.C. appointed under P.C. 4020 ..... 2 


Written statement terminating situation 1 
Dispute lapsed; no further action neces- 


SATY, Mae he Galen el cite kere ee Teme ena Me eee ants toc 4 
Referred to N.W.L.B. or R.W.L.B. ..... 2 
Referred to Provincial authorities ..... 1 
Otber MM IsnositHon ic. .4ica¥eemenetbeetee suena ¢ eee ee | 


Disposition EP CNGIng a ese ita asl e's Ca aee 10 
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In ofavoOun: (Of LOMDIOVCE uo meee acalens gl ale 
Compromise or partially successful ..... 1 
Indefinite or unterminated ............ 14 
INotuicio wns. diced Cee. See Re. 6 
MetHop oF SETTLEMENT 
Conciliation) or) mediation: batee uzecsiaet 7 
Direct negotiations einpiic > sein deve tentes 4 
FAQIILITIECESLING ACUION bu cy saain Gasca sacs © oO 
INVestigation  OUlVT vaste at ceo eee ee See 1 
Settienrent) Pending Weg het Poe 2 


Brief summaries of a few of the cases of 
chief interest are given below:— 


Electrical Apparatus Workers, St. Cath- 
arines, Ont—On February 2 the Department 
received a request from a representative of 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America for the appointment of 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
under the provisions of Order in Council, P.C. 
4020, in connection with a charge that the 
Packard Electric Company, Limited, of St. 
Catharines, had discharged an employee with 
17 years’ service because of union membership 
and activity. A preliminary investigation by 
Mr. J. P. Nicol Sr., Industrial Relations Of- 
ficer, Toronto, revealed that the employee was 
dismissed for a serious infraction of Company 
regulations after having received adequate 
warnings. The request of the Union was ac- 
cordingly denied. 

Coal Miners, Cape Breton, N.S—FKarly in 
February the Department was informed of a 
decision taken in Convention by District No. 
26, United Mine Workers of America, to take 
a strike vote throughout the membership of 
the District on recommendation of the Dis- 
trict Executive. The chief employers involved 
were the Dominion Coal Co. Ltd., Old Sydney 
Collieries Ltd., Acadia Coal Co. Ltd. and 
the Cumberland Railway and Coal Co. The 
purpose of the vote was announced as being 
to ascertain whether the miners were willing 
to strike to “enforce” their demands for cer- 
tain wage increases and additional holidays 
with pay. Earlier application had been 
made by the union to the National War 
Labour Board for its approval of the Union’s 
demands, but the application had been re- 
jected. On February 14 the Union asked the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment for information as to the procedure to 
be followed in the event that the vote re- 
sulted in favour of a strike. Its officers were 
advised by the Minister of Labour that the 
decision of the National War Labour Board 
was final and binding, that any strike against 
the Finding and Direction of the Board would 
be illegal, and that any action taken to incite 
a strike of such nature would also constitute 
an offence. He urged that the Union should 
cancel the strike vote and either present new 
evidence to the National War Labour Board 
in support of its demands or submit its case 
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to the Royal Commission on Coal. The 
Union contended in reply that provision for 
the taking of a strike vote was made under 
Order in Council, P.C. 7307. On February 19 
the Minister of Labour informed the Presi- 
dent of the District Executive of the Union 
that Order in Council, P.C. 7307 had been 
cancelled on September 1, 1944. He also 
announced through the press and radio his 
exchange of correspondence with the Union. 
However, the Union proceeded with the strike 
ballot and it was reported that a considerable 
majority of those who voted were in favour of 
strike action. Shortly afterwards the President 
of the District Executive of the Union 
announced his intention to seek an early inter- 
view with the Minister of Labour for a discus- 
sion of the situation. 


Coal Miners, Glace Bay, N.S—On February 
6, 1945, about 150 men employed at No. 1B 
Colliery of the Dominion Coal Company 
Limited, Glace Bay, NS., went on strike 
over the dismissal of a returned soldier who 
refused to work on the coal face in accord- 
ance with the terms of his engagement. The 
strike spread to other shifts and by the fol- 
lowing day some 1,270 men were idle. An 
‘investigation was conducted by Mr. A. Mac- 
Donald, Industrial Relations Officer, Glace 
Bay, NS., who was informed that the man 
in question claimed that a knee injury suffered 
during the present war made it impossible for 
him to continue working on the face. An 
agreement was reached that the Union would 
transfer one of its members regularly assigned 
to datal work to the coal face and that the 
returned man would be placed on datal work. 


Railway Car Builders, Trenton, N.S—Three 
unauthorized strikes were staged during Feb- 
ruary by Building Track and Steel Construc- 
tion employees of the Eastern Car Company 
Limited, Trenton, NS., in protest against 
existing wage rates and working conditions. 
On February 7 about 175 men, represented 
by Local No. 2131, United Steel Workers of 
America, walked off the job. Mr. A. Mac- 
Donald, Industrial Relations Officer, Glace 
Bay, N‘S., investigated and secured an agree- 
ment the same day under which the men 
promised to resume work pending negotiations 
for a settlement of their complaint. However, 
due to the small number reporting for work 
on the 8th, the plant remained idle until Feb- 
ruary 9th. On the afternoon of February 26 
about 200 men ceased work, reportedly for the 
same reasons as before. They resumed work 
on the morning of February 28, but the same 
number walked out again three hours later 
due to a misunderstanding between the plant 
superintendent and foremen as to the number 
of men to be assigned to the track crew. The 
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strike was officially declared off on March 1, 
but not enough men reported to enable oper- 
ations to,be resumed until the morning of 
March 2. As the Lasour Gazette went to 
press, it was reported that arrangements had 
been made to have Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B., 
fly to the locality to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the continued unrest. 

Aircraft Workers, Winnipeg, Manitoba—In 
mid-February, 1945, a complaint was received 
by the Department from Local No. 741, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, that an 
employee of MacDonald Bros. Aircraft Ltd. 
of Winnipeg, Man., had been discharged fol- 
lowing a conviction for a civil offence. It 
was claimed that the Company refused to 
reconsider the employee’s dismissal or to deal 
with it under established grievance procedure. 
Upon receiving from the Union a formal 
application for the appointment of the Chair- 
man of an Arbitration Committee under the 
provisions of the collective agreement be- 
tween the parties, the Minister of Labour on 
February 24 appointed: His Honour Judge W. 
J. Lindal, of Winnipeg, to act as the Inde- 
pendent Chairman of an Arbitration Com- 
mittee. The case had not been finally settled 
at the end of the period under review. 


Textile Workers, Cornwall, Ont—About 80 
employees in the Weaving Department of the 
Stormont Mill of Canadian Cottons Limited, 
Cornwall, Ont., went on strike on February 
14, 1945, in protest against the choice made 
by the Company in transferring an employee 
from one department to another. The strik- 
ing workers were members of the United 
Textile Workers of Canada, Local No. 2. Mr. 
R. Trepanier, Industrial Relations Officer, 
proceeded to Cornwall from Montreal and, 
after meeting the Union, undertook to arbi- 
trate the case provided that the employees 
immediately called off their strike. Work 
was resumed on the morning of February 
15, after which a decision was rendered in 
arbitration by Mr. Trepanier. The decision 
was in favour of the Company, as a result of 
which a small group of workers engaged in a 
sit-down strike. This was abandoned when 
the Company and the Union executive, in 
consultation with Mr. Trepanier, agreed upon 
disciplinary measures to be taken. 


Clothing Products Workers, Toronto, Ont — 
A request was made during February by the 
Minister of Labour for Ontario to the Federal 
Minister of Labour for the appointment of an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission under 
Order in Council, P.C. 4020, to investigate 
the dismissal of an employee of Ontario Boys’ 
Wear Limited, of Toronto, allegedly on ac- 
count of union membership and activity. The 
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request followed a preliminary investigation 
into a complaint on behalf of a local union 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. A Commission was issued on Feb- 
ruary 22 to His Honour Judge Ian M. Mac- 
donell of Toronto. The report of the Com- 
missioner had not been received at the end 
of the month. 

Wood Products Workers, Owen Sound, Ont. 
—On February 22, 1945, the Minister of 
Labour received from the Minister of Labour 
for Ontario a request for the appointment of 
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an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
under the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 
4020 to investigate a charge by the National 
Union of Woodworkers, Local No. 5 (C.C.L.), 
that an employee had been unjustly dismissed 
by the Keenan Woodenware Manufacturing 
Company of Owen Sound, Ont. Previously 
a preliminary investigation of the case had 
been made by Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial Re- 
lations Officer, Toronto. On February 27 the 
Minister of Labour appointed His Honour 
Judge W. G. Owens, of Walkerton, Ont., to 


conduct a formal investigation. 


Report of Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission in Dispute between 
Halifax Shipyards Limited, Halifax, N.S., and its Employees, Members 
of Local No. 1, Industrial Union of Wiens and Shipbuilding Workers 


of Canada 


Under the provisions of Section 8 of Order 
in Council P.C. 4020 the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to appoint an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission for the purpose of inves- 
tigating any situation which, in his opinion, 
appears to be detrimental to the most effective 
utilization of labour in the war effort. 

This Section was mvoked on January 5, 
1945, when the Minister of Labour appointed 
the Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders, 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario, as an Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commission to investi- 
gate various aspects of a dispute between 
Halifax Shipyards Limited, Halifax, N.S., and 
its employees as represented by the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
Canada, Local No. 1, C.C.L. 

- The full report of the Commission is repro- 
duced herewith. 


Report of Commission 


Under the authority of Order in Council 4920 
and amendments thereto, the undersigned was, 
on January 5, 1945, appointed as an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission to investigate 
various matters relating to Halifax Shipyards 
Limited and its employees represented by 
Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of Canada (Local No. 1) C.C.L. 

After due notice, the inquiry opened in the 
County Council Chambers, in the Law Courts 
Building, Halifax, Nova Scotia, on Monday, 
January 29, 1945. 

The union was represented by J. L. Cohen, 
K.C., as counsel; Donald MacDonald, M.L.A.., 
district representative of the C.C.L.; Patrick 
Shea, district representative of the C.C.L.; 
Charles Murray, secretary-treasurer and busi- 
ness agent of Local No. 1; with other union 
representatives. The company was represented 


by’ FD?) Smithy K.C,«asweounsels: R:. J: /R: 


Nelson, general manager; Daniel Scouler, 
general superintendent; John Paterson, super- 
intendent of the Dartmouth Yard; and other 
company officials. 

Mr. H. R. Pettigrew, Industrial Disputes 
Officer for the Maritime Provinces, was present 
and attended throughout the proceedings. 

At the outset, in order to plan the inquiry 
and to avoid any surprise in respect of the 
various matters falling within the ambit of 
the Commission to be raised, counsel for the 
union stated and briefly summarized, for the 
information of the Commission and the com- 
pany, the various matters and items intended 
to be presented for consideration. Following 
this, counsel for the company stated the com- 
pany’s position in respect thereto. 

When this had been concluded, it eet 
that the matters to be presented fell into two 
general groups. 

1. A number of complaints in respect of 
which evidence would be called which, it was 
said, would indicate breaches of an agreement 
of August 25, 1944, which terminated a strike 
then in progress under which agreement the 
employees returned to work on the under- 
standing znter alva, that the terms of employ- 
ment would be those which prevailed at the 
time the cessation of work occurred, and that 
the company would take the men back into 
its employment without prejudice as rapidly 
as the usual difficulties of reopening the plant 
would permit. Various allegations were made 
which were said to indicate breaches of this 
agreement and show discrimination by the 
company against members of the applicant 
union. These items covered considerable range, 
including (a) The alleged refusal of the com- 
pany to re-employ one, Alexander Munro, chief 
steward of the local union; (b) The alleged 
cancellation of non-recognition of two passes 
to the company yard in the hands of union 
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officials; (c) The institution of a new and 
allegedly more onerous procedure respecting 
employees absenting themselves on union 
business; (d) The alleged discontinuance of 
a courtesy, which it was said had become a 
practice, in furnishing periodical lists of 
employees to the union; (e) The alleged par- 
ticipation of the company in organizing or 
assisting in the organization of another and 
rival union among the employees; and other 
alleged acts and incidents which, it would be 
urged, indicated a policy of discrimination 
against union members. 

The company denied any policy or acts of 
discrimination or any breach of the agreement 
under which the employees returned to work 
and, counsel stated, was prepared to tender 
evidence in support of this position. 


2. The present status of the collective bar- 
gaining agreement which was or had been in 
effect between the parties. The union took 
the position and proposed to urge that the 
written collective bargaining agreement dated 
November 16, 1942, and which had been 
extended’ with revisions, for certain periods, 
was in full force and effect at the time of the 
strike in August, 1944, and still was in this 
plight at the present time. The company pro- 
posed to establish that this agreement had 
expired and terminated on March 16, 1944. 


On considering the various matters indicated 
and the position of the parties with respect 
thereto, it seemed apparent (a) That a full 
investigation of past incidents concerned with 
alleged discrimination and breach of agree- 
ment, together with the acrimony and differ- 
ences which such an inquiry frequently stimu- 
lates, might well be harmful and detrimental 
to the future relations of the parties con- 
cerned, and in the long view unprofitable, in 
finding some ground mutually satisfactory to 
both parties upon which they could hope to 
carry on their important work; (b) That it 
was of fundamental importance to have the 
status of the collective bargaining agreement 
between the parties set at rest, and that what- 
ever the status might be of the disputed agree- 
ment it would be highly desirable to arrive at 
a new or renewed agreement providing for the 
future and obviate the necessity of considering 
whether or not the old disputed agreement was 
effective. 


These considerations were outlined to the 
parties and their counsel with the suggestion 
that time should be taken to explore with care 
the possibility of reaching an agreement which 
would govern their future relationships and 
avoid the necessity of reviewing past events 
which might adversely affect their future rela- 
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tionships. Both parties responded whole- 
heartedly to this suggestion in a spirit of sin- 
cerity and co-operation and were finally able 
to reach complete agreement. 


A new written collective bargaining agree- 
ment, along the lines of the previous agree- 
ment between the parties—with some revision 
—was executed. The new agreement is between 
the company, on the one part, and Locals Nos. 
1 and 13 of the union, on the other part, 
(Local No. 1 having been divided, since the 
previous agreement, into Locals Nos. 1 and 13, 
which two locals now represent the employees 
formerly represented by Local No. 1) and 
continues to November 1, 1946, subject to two 
months’ notice prior to that date of any pro- 
posed alteration. A copy of this agreement, 
executed by all parties, is attached to this 
report. 


All charges and allegations of discrimination 
of all kinds, and all alleged breaches of the 
agreement under which the employees returned 
to work, were completely withdrawn by the 
union. Alexander Munro, the employee who, 
it was alleged, had been refused re-employment 
after the strike of August, 1944, stated, through 
Mr. Cohen, counsel for the union, that if con- 
sideration of his case might in any way inter- 
fere with successful negotiations between the 
company and the union, he desired to ask, and 
did ask, that all allegations and complaints in 
respect thereof be completely withdrawn. 


All allegations of discrimination and breach 
of agreement having been withdrawn, it was 


_ agreed that two passes, similar to those for- 


merly issued by the company to union repre- 
sentatives, would be issued and recognized by 
the company. 


The parties and their counsel are to be com- 
mended for their co-operation and success in 
reaching an agreement as indicated. It was 
apparent, during the negotiations, that both 
parties recognized a broad public duty to find 
common ground on which their important work 
could be carried on. They were ready to con- 
cede points which, under other conditions, 
might be thought important, and in arriving 
at a mew agreement have rendered a service 
not only to themselves but in the national 
interest. 


Dated at Toronto, this sixth day of February, 
1945. 
, J. G. GILANDERS, 


Commissioner. 


To The Honourable HuMPHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 





Recent Collective Agreements 


© OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
‘GazeTTE from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to in- 
clude all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour and 
other conditions of employment. drawn up and 
verbally agreed to by representatives of the 
employers and workers are also included. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and 
Quarrying: Metal 


Premier, B.C.—Smsak Premier Mines Lim- 
ITED AND INTERNATIONAL UNION oF MINg, 
Miiu AND SMELTER Workers, Loca 694. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 16, 
1944, to October 15, 1945, or so long as the 
union maintains a majority of the employees, 
whichever period is shorter, and until a new 
agreement is made. The company recognizes 
the union as the exclusive representative of all 
its employees. All eligible employees may join 
union and may agree to sign check-off for all 
dues, assessments and fines. No discrimination 
by the company against any employee because 
of his union activities, or by the union against 
any employee. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 hour week, for all 
workers; for underground workers, the 8 hour 
day is portal to portal. Overtime: time and 
one half for all work performed in excess of 
these hours and also for any work on four speci- 
fied statutory holidays. Vacation of one week 
with pay to all eligible employees who have 
worked at least 300 shifts in any continuous 12 
months’ period. Provision is made for seniority 
rights and grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Textiles, Clothing etc. 


MontreaL, P.Q.—PLEATING AND EMBROIDERY 
MANnvracturerSs’ Association, INc., AND 
OTHER Firms, AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Lables GARMENT Workers’ Union, Locan 
315 (EmMBRoERY, PLEATERS, STITCHERS 
AND Button Makers). 

Agreement to be in exect from August 1, 1944, 
to July 31, 1945. Employers agree to employ 
only union members in good standing, and to 
secure any additional help through the union, 
if available; any others employed during busy 
season to be considered temporary help and 


retained only during the emergency period. 
The latter must register with the union after 
one week’s employment. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44 hour 
week, except during June and July when no 
work is permitted on Saturday. A 15 minute 
rest period without pay deduction to be granted 
to all employees during afternoon. Overtime 
is payable at time and one half and is limited 
to two hours on any one day and eight hours 
per week, none on Friday or Saturday. During 
busy season, however, if an emergency arises, 
four hours additional overtime may be worked 
on Saturday afternoon, subject to the prior con- 
sent of the union. All overtime after 7 p.m. 
is prohibited. 

Wages: Piece work is prohibited. Bonnaz 
operators $41.26 per week, pleaters and pat- 
tern makers $24.49, crochet beaders $16.70; 
stampers, special machine operators $17.81; 
hand embroidery workers, floor help. pleaters’ 
assistant and covered button and buckle makers, 
$13.91. Bonnaz apprentice wage rates are 
$8.90 during first six months, increased every 
six months to $30.05 after three and one-half 
years, $41.26 after four years, if competent. 
Vacation: one week with pay to all employees 
working in the industry for twelve months, to 
be paid by last employer. Health and sick 
benefits: as from August 1, 1944, each employer 
agrees to pay one per cent of the weekly pay- 
roll of his union employees into a fund to be 
devoted to payment of sick benefits to union 
members. 

Division of work: in slack times available 
work to be divided as equally as possible among 
all employees. Apprenticeship regulations and 
grievance procedure are included in the 
agreement. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Vancouver, B.C—Tue News-Heratp Lrtp., 
AND THE Vancouver Newspaper GUILD, 
Loca.: 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1944, to November 1, 1945, and year to year 
thereafter subject to 40 to 60 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the Guild as the sole col- 
lective bargaining agency for the employees 
covered by this agreement. 

Hours: editorial department—not more than 8 
per day, six days a week with one full day off 
every two weeks; circulation, advertising, busi- 
ness office, and building—8 per day, 44 on Satur- 
days, not more than 44 hours per week. Over- 
time at the rate of time and one-half for all 
work in excess of above hours in the latter 
departments. In the editorial department the 
principle of time and one-half off in lieu of cash 
payments is agreed to for regular employees. 
The above also applies to work on statutory 
holidays. Vacations with pay to all employees 
are provided for on the following basis—em- 
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ployees with 6 months’ service but less than 
one year, one week; those with more than one 
year’s service, two weeks. 

Wages: Editorial department—senior reporters 
$155.12 to $184.12; copy readers, rewriters, 
$144.12 to $179.12; intermediate reporters 
$98.61 to $144.12; junior reporters, $77.85 to 
$98.61; copy runners $51.90 to $65. Circulation 
department—senior clerk $93.42 to $106.40, 
junior clerk $70 to $77.85, canvassers $112.47 
to $155.77. Advertising department—senior 
salesmen $164.12, plus commission, junior sales- 
men $130 
$75, plus commisison, stenographer, $83 to 
$114.12, office boy or girl $51.90 to $67.47. Busi- 


ness office—senior clerk $129.12, intermediate . 
clerk $114.12, junior clerk $85 to $106.40, P.B.X. 


operator—counter girl $95; janitor $100.12. 
Dismissal pay is provided for those with over 
two years’ service equivalent to one week for 
each full year of service up to a maximum of 
14 weeks’ pay. Provision is made for settling 
of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products 


Ketowna, B.C.—S. M. Stmpson Lp. anp Brrr- 


IsH CoLUMBIA Woopworkers’ UNION, 
Locau 4. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1944, So December 1, 1945, and year to year 
thereafter subject to two months’ notice. “The 
company recognizes the union as bargaining 
agent for its Manhattan Beach employees, ex- 
cepting truck drivers. 

ours of work shall not exceed those author- 
ized by the provincial Department of Labour. 
Overtime shall be paid for at the rate authorized 
by the War Labour Board. Female workers to 
have a ten-minute rest period twice a day, sub- 
ject to approval of Regional War Labour Board. 
Vacation: one week with pay annually for all 
employees with company for one year or more. 
Wages and classification of work to be those 
authorized by the War Labour Board. Female 
workers on any job formerly done by male work- 
ers to be paid at the same rate as the male 
worker, provided the female worker does the 
same amount of work on all jobs as efficiently, 
and without assistance. The company reserves 
the right, subject to approval of the Regional 
War Labour Board, to use its own discretion in 
payment of annual bonus. Provision is made for 
seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Montreal, ToRONTO AND LoNDON.—GENERAL 

- SteeL Wares Lrp., AND Unirep  Sreet- 

WORKERS OF AMERICA. 

Agreement to be in effect from December 8, 
1944, to December 31, 1945, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agreement 
is similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the LAasour GaAzeTre, January, 
1944, p. 68, with minor changes. 


Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 
Hauirax, N.S.—Harirax Surpyarps Limirep 
AND THE INDUSTRIAL UNION or MarINE 
AND SHIPBUILDING WoRKERS OF CANADA, 
Locats 1 anp 18. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 30, 
1945, to November 1, 1946, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the collec- 


plus commission, classified salespeople - 
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tive bargaining agency for the employees, and 
will not interfere with the right of its em- 
ployees to become members of the union, or 
discriminate against employees because of 
union membership. 


Check-off: “If it be determined that the 
provisions of the Trade Union Act of Nova 
Scotia relating to check-off for union dues 
apply to this company and the union estab- 
lishes its legal position, the company agrees 
to conform with the relevant. provisions of 
the legislation. The company, however, con- 
tends that such provisions of the statute have 
no application to this company and reserves 
all objections thereto.” 


Hours for day work: 8 per day, 4 on Satur- 
days, a 44-hour week. Hours for night work: 
11 per night payable at time and one-eighth 
for 9 hours and overtime thereafter. The num- 
ber of employees on night work is limited. 


Overtime: time and one half; all work on 
Sundays and nine specified holidays, double 


time. 


Wages shall be paid in accordance with the 
provisions of Wartime Wages Control Order, 
1943, P.C. 9384 (Lasour Gazerrr, Dec. 1948, 
pp. 1602-12) and in accordance with any 
Finding and Direction of the National War 
Labour Board. Such a Finding and Direction 
dated May 2, 1944, sets hourly wage rates 
among which are the following: hammersmith, 
heavy forger 95 cents per hour; blacksmith 
and anglesmith, plater, shipfitter, boilermaker, 
flanging press operator, flanger, riveter, chipper 
and caulker, sheet metal worker, shipwright, 
carpenter, wood caulker, ship rigger, mach- 
inist, electrician, pipe fitter, steamfitter and 
plumber 85 cents; lay-out man, layer-out 
(boiler shop) 90 cents to $1; driller, holder-on 
75. cents; bolter-up, reamer and countersinker 
65 cents, rivet heater 70 cents; passer boys, 
under 18 years of age, 40 cents, 18 years of 
age or over 45 cents; acetylene burner, oxy- 
acetylene cutter 774 cents; welder-acetylene, 
electric (arc) 65 to 85 cents; chipper (only) 
75 cents, coppersmith 90 cents to $1.05; lofts- 
man 85 cents to $1.10; pattern maker 85 cents 
to $1.05; crane operators 65 to 85 cents; 
slinger, hooker-on, crane chaser, follower or 
signalman 60 to 70 cents; painters 60 to 85 
cents; oiler, greaser, machine cleaner 60 cents; 
helpers (after one year) 60 cents; labourers 
50 cents. 


“Dirty work” is payable at 10 cents per 
hour extra. Cost-of-living bonus shall be paid 
as provided in Wartime Wages Control Order, 
1943, P.C. 9384. 


- Annual vacation with pay: “all employees 
covered by this agreement shall be entitled to 
such annual vacation with pay as may be 
authorized from time to time, by the National 
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War Labour Board.” The following conditions 
were authorized by a Finding and Direction 
dated October 14, 1943: All employees who, 
on October 1, 1943, have been on the payroll 
a minimum of two months and who have been 
in regular attendance, will be entitled to the 
following holidays with pay; one day for two 
months’ work, one and one half days for three 
months’ work, increasing one half day for each 
additional month to 6 days for twelve months’ 
work. In all subsequent years during the cur- 
rency of this plan the employees of the com- 
pany are entitled to 6 days’ vacation with pay 
if they have worked the full twelve months 
period. There is a provision for the deduc- 
tion of one half day for each of the twelve 
periods of the year that an employee has not 
the required 25 days’ attendance. 

Ability being equal, seniority to be the 
governing factor in lay-off, rehiring, promo- 
tion and demotion. The apprenticeship sys- 
tem is part of the agreement. Grievance com- 
mittees to be formed for the settlement of 
disputes with the company. If they are un- 
successful the dispute will be referred to a 
joint adjustment board, whose chairman if 
not mutually agreed on will be selected by 
the Federal Minister of Labour, the decision 
of this board to be final and binding. _ 
Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transport 


Vancouver, B.C —UNION STEAMSHIps Lp. AND 
SEAFARERS INTERNATIONAL U'NION or NortH 
AMERICA, VANCOUVER Brancu (BrirTIsH 
CoLUMBIA SEAMEN’sS UNION) 


Agreement to be in effect from December 9, 
1944, to December 8, 1945, and thereafter from 
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year to year subject to two months’ notice. The 
company agrees to give preference in employ- 
ment to union members and to secure their un- 
licensed ships’ personnel with the exception of 
pursers, chief stewards, second stewards, and 
freight clerks through the offices of the union. 


Authorized representatives of the union shall 
be allowed reasonable access to contact members 
of the Union on board the Company’s vessels at 
any time, provided that in the Company’s 
opinion, such contact will not interfere with the 
regular operation of sailing, loading or unload- 
ing. 


Hours: All crew members shall receive 24 
consecutive hours clear of the ship in every seven 
days. In engine room, on overnight vessels, 8 
hours per 24 (i.e. 4 hours on and 8 hours off), on 
day vessels 12 hours per 24 (6 hours on and 6 
hours off); for deck employees, quartermasters, 
winchmen and deckhands, 12 hour day on certain 
ships and 8 hours for quartermasters, and watch- 
men on others. In stewards, department and 
galleys—stewards 9 to 10 hours; galley help, 
mess boys and porters 9 hours; nightmen 10 
hours, cooks 11 to 12 hours. 


Wage rates: Winchmen and quartermasters, 
$100 per month; watchmen, stevedores, daymen 
and deckhands (local) $95; deckhands (north- 
ern) $90; oilers $105.75; firemen $96.25 plus $5 
bonus from June to September (local); night- 
men $82.50 to $87.50, stewards $77.50 to $85, 
messmen $67.50, porters $62.50, chief cook $105 
to $130, second cook $85 to $95, third cook $75 
to $95, all other cooks $75. Stewards monthly 
bonus of $7.50 May to. September. In the event 
of any ship running shorthanded, wages that 
would otherwise be paid to the members who 
are absent shall be paid to the crew members 
in the particular department affected. Over- 
time is payable to some deck employees under 
certain conditions. Vacation: one week with 
pay to all employees after twelve months’ 
consecutive service and two weeks with pay 
annually after two years’ service. Seniority 
rights and grievance procedure are included 
in the agreement. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


js QUEBEC, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization 
of employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have the terms of the agreement which con- 
cern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship and 
certain other conditions made binding through- 
out the province or within a certain district on 
all employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of 
such application is published and thirty days 
allowed for the filing of objections, after which 
an Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner. 


Ps 


Each agreement is: 


administered and enforced by a joint commit- 
tee of the parties. Further information con- 
cerning this legislation is given in the Lasour 
Gazertr, January, 1943, page 86. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have 
been noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly 
since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of three new agreements and the 
amendment of nine others, all of which are 
noted below. The repeal of two agreements 
are also noted. A request for the amendment 
of the tannery industry agreement for the 
Province was gazetted January 20, and a 
request for the amendment of the paper box 
industry agreement (uncorrugated) for the 
Province was gazetted February 3. A request 
for a new agreement for retail shoe stores in 
Montreal was also published in the QuEBEC 
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OFFICIAL GAZETTE February 3. Barbers and 
hairdressers at Montreal requested an amend- 
ment February 3. Requests for the amend- 
ment of the building trades agreements at 
Sherbrooke and St. Johns and for the amend- 
ment of the dress industry agreement for the 
Province were gazetted February 10. Requests 
for new agreements for policemen at Sher- 
brooke and the uncorrugated paper box and 
paper bag industry in Quebec were pub- 
lished February 10. Requests for the amend- 
ment of the building trades agreements at 
Sherbrooke and Montreal were published 
February 17. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


TANNERY INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated January 11, and 
gazetted January 20, amends the other Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G. Mar., 1940, 
p. 282; Feb., 1941, p. 183, Aug., p. 1008, Oct., 
p. 1313; Mar., 1942)°p;353, Sept, p.°1097,’ Dec., 
p. 1490; Apr., 1943, p. 489, Oct., p. 1381; Mar., 
1944, p. 359, June, p. 753, Aug . Dp. 1005) by 
the addition of one more ‘party. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated January 11, and 
gazetted January 20, amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 
1944, p. 637; Feb., 1945, p. 182 and previous 
issues) . 

Vacation: One week with pay after one year’s 
continuous service. No vacation pay for vaca- 
tion not taken. 


Wood Products 


SasuH AND Door INDUSTRY, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated January 11, and 
gazetted January 20, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between “L’ Association des 
Constructeurs de Québec” and ‘Le Conseil des 
Métiers de la Construction des Syndicats na- 
tionaux catholiques de Québec”, and “L’Union 
Canadienne des Ouvriers des Matériaux de Con- 
struction”, local 3, sections 1 and 2. Agreement 
to be in effect from January 20, 1945, to Janu- 
ary 19, 1946, and thereafter from year to year 
subject to 60 days’ notice. Territorial jurisdic- 
tion comprises the cities of Quebec and Levis, 
and several neighbouring towns. 

Hours: 9-hour day, 54-hour week. Overtime 
is payable at time and one-half; double time on 
Sundays and six specified holidays. 

Hourly wage rates: bench joiner in the shop 
674 cents, machine joiners in the shop 624 cents, 
junior journeyman joiner (one year) 55 cents, 
stationary enginemen (maximum of 72 hours 
per week) 53 cents, machinists 60 cents, com- 
mon labourers 474 cents, machine operators 
(first six months) 474 cents, machine operators 
(after six months) 524 cents, machine operators’ 
helpers (under 18 years) 20 cents, machine 
operators (over 18 years) 35 cents, truck 
drivers 50 cents, carters (maximum of 60 hours) 
45 cents, apprentice bench and machine joiners 
in the shop, and machinists’ apprentices from 
25 cents during first year to 40 cents in third 
year. 


Manufacturing: 
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Manufacturing: Metal Products 


GarsacGeE EMPLOYEES, SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, and 
gazetted February 10, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between “La Section 
de l’Automobile de JAssociation des Mar- 
chands détaillants du Canada Ine.” and “L’As- 
sociation des Employés de Auto Voiture des 
Cantons de lEst, Inc.”. Agreement to be in 
effect from February 10, 1945, to February 
9, 1946. ‘Territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
city of Sherbrooke and all municipalities within 
a radius of ten miles. The agreement governs 
professional employers, office clerks, salesmen, 
artisans and wage-earners in garages, gasoline 
stations and service stations. 

Hours: 9 hour day, 5 on Saturday. Overtime 
is payable at time and one-half, double time 
on Sundays and six specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rates: journeymen wheel- 
wright, machinist, electrician, mechanic, joiner, 
glazier, painter, upholstery cleaner, dyer, vul- 
canizer, body man, blacksmith, upholstery 
maker and tester from 52 to 67 cents per hour; 
journeymen radiator repairers and welders 67 
cents, apprentices 35 and 45 cents; greasers 45 
and 50 cents; journeymen vulcanizers 67 cents, 
apprentices 35 and 45 cents; apprentice stock 
room clerks $12 to $20 per week, after four 
years; apprentices in all other categories from 
20 cents to 40 cents per hour; foremen in all 
establishments $35 per week; night service man 
38 cents per hour (maximum of 84 hours per 
week); day service man 45 cents. 

Provisions are made for apprenticeship regu- 
lations, uniforms and tools. No home work 
may be performed. 7 


GARAGE EIMPLOYEES, MONTREAL 


*An Order in Council, dated January 11, and 
gazetted January 20, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
August, 1941, p. 1013; April, 1942, p. 483, July, 
p. 857; July, 1943, p. 990; April, 1944, p. 495, 
July, p. 867) by providing for one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay after one year’s continuous 
service. 


ALUMINUM INpustrRyY, LA TuQuE 


An Order in Council, dated January 11, and 
gazetted January 20, repeals all Orders in 
Council for this industry (L.G., April, 1944, p. 
496). 

Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JEAN AND IBERVILLE 

An Order in Council, dated January 11, and 
published January 20, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 
1938, p. 1299; Mar., 1940, p. 283, Mar. 1941, 
p. 334, Aug., p. 1011, Dec.,.p. 1490; Feb., 1943, 
p. 220, July, 1944, p. 867) by adding six firms 
as co-contracting parties. 


Burmpine Traves, CHICOUTIMI AND 
LAKE ST. JOHN DISTRICT *° 


An Order in Council, dated January 18, and 
gazetted February 3, ‘amends the previous 
Orders in Council f2~ this industry (L.G., 
August, ‘1941, p. 1009, November, p. 1425, Dec- 
ember, p. 1573: December, 1942, p. 1490; Feb- 
ruary, 1943, p. 219; November, 1944, p. 1368). 

Zone I is enlarged to include La Malbaie, 
Cap-a-lAigle, Pointe- au-Pic, Clermont and the 
territory comprised within a radius of two 
miles. Baie Comeau is also included and the 
territory comprised within a radius of fifteen 
miles from its limits. 
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Minimum wage rates: Hourly Wages 
Trades Zones 
I II 

Bet pere Pou. Nhs Dae. is Seas $0.60 $0.45 
Bricklayers. (Bi. Newhet A sees 0.90 0.70 
Carpenter-joiners fiche had dase eh 0.75 0.60 
Firemen, steam boilers ......... 0.65 0.50 
DRYAS VLA CT SUTA & cjataasik sh wale. ies tins iss 0.60 0.50 | 
Steam shovel firemen ........... 0.70 0.55 
Horse drivers, one or two horses 0.60 0.45 
Roofers (slate, tile, asbestos, 

COMPOSLEION) Wiss dh seieyeie «49 wtere!s! 0.70 0.55 
Bilechiiei ane hGl seioel d's. Sisgele Sishehen 0.75 0.65 
Electricians (line men) ........ 0.70 0.60 
WiloGial Las OLSMs <evi abeetene + visvemvaletebene O.wo 0.55 
Garretts, BANDS ERICEES Sic ts onye ont '949 fn on a in mires 0.70 0.55 
PREP oe he ay elias Gs ate! oumker en ohare 0.65 0.55 
Blacksmiths (drill sharpener 

OBETALOTS) iia Pim Wik» Uicieheieielers & 0.90 0.75 
Blacksmiths on ordinary 

COWSGPAICEIO Gia beud < + siepebacee' s eran eae 0.70 0.55 
Watchmen-boiler-firemen ata) OU 0.50 
Field-watchmen (night or day) 

maximum: , 

72 hours per week ........-- 0.35 0.35 
Pure ay ah ak en vod asp! s: aye. aussie x tous 0.70 BD 
WC OP PLOTION, ice oie wusitie le wis cielo acca shee 0.65 0.60 
Gommion Ta bOUTeEs: iv uisicwies ees 8 0.55 0.45 
RETSODS WLR Le eile wets ae ae ae ee ere 0.90 0.70 
Stationary enginemen (repair 

ANd. MaAIMvenaAnce) is accs's cles es wit 0.80 0.60 
Bulldozer operators ....... ribts ate 0.80 0.70 
Enginemen, compressors, mixers 

OT eed HOTELS US eek Ole toe n'a! cate lls re 0.65 0.50 
Crane operators (steam, gasoline, 

electricity, oil) for: 

lene a run eee A ORS ae 0.70 0.55 

WO NAP UIBON Pee 6 Heke, Seen 0.75 0.60 

ENVOR TUNG. jG ale ees o ore ener 0.80 0.65 

FGUT NAB UTI A, Ahi nc pWodet PE doko eee 0.90 0.70 
Enginemen-steam, gasoline, 

electricity, oil-shovels ...... .. 0.95 0.90 
Enginemen, pumps of all kinds .. 0.70 0.55 
BY EU D as ated ly CL ge ef OCP eon 0.70 0.60 
Ornamental iron and bronze 

Wroalnerenih oul deete ieee, Ba 0.70 0.55 
in AIT E OTS VPM ASELAS hea YEAS 1S WEE ah SEs 0.70 0.55 
Painters, spraymen 9... .20+-+-26+ 0.70 0.60 
Painters working outside, higher 

than 45 feet, decorators and 

Gilder oe a ee QO ee 0.80 0.65 
IPL agE SPARS) urea ts diceeast, «dese wee ae 0.90 0.70 
Plumbers and pipe fitters ....... 0.70 0.55 
Water) CAvbiers Gh.) Fs. spaslpscieie sleep 0.40 0.40 
Concrete metal bracing erectors . 0.65 0.65 
Sprinkler! GCers, F545 cies alerts .00 1.00 
Lathers (wood or metal) ....... 0.65 0.50 
Mia vr Die) Set bere sin ie oie''s, oF = siotells Sapene 0.75 0.60 
erTazzG Maver + bi Selb e/a 5 wei erewvent 0.75 0.60 
LHL, (LOR Hae sun deodasy alee iebete cuneate 0.75 0.60 
Steel bracing erectors and 

WOTKOPS? GCL)» te cunprate susuesehenie 0.65 0.65 
“POUATICLR Piha We oe cide ee mpcs 0.80 0.65 
ANT OES, Wile le petaeia keg emanate Suekelo eae 0.90 0.80 
CFTATULO! CUEUCLS is ie, ule olteicseites aetels 0.75 0.60 
Paper | ancare ye cles eye mie wie 0.70 0.55 
JOINT POINTS A) es leeiiahe cual’ alkanes 0.70 0.55 
Sheet-iron workers (erection) 0.65 0.65 


For structural steel, tank and other plate 
work and the installation of portable boilers 
and tanks the rate is raised to $1 per hour 
except the installation of portable tanks and 
boilers under two tons, for which the rate is 
raised to 70 cents. Painters (structural iron) 
to be paid 85 cents, helpers in these trades 75 
cents. 

Maintenance employees permanently employed 
to be paid $24.80 per week for qualified work- 
ers, and $19.80 for labourers in zone I, $21.80 
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and $18.80 per week respectively in zone IT. — 
There are some changes in apprenticeship 
regulations. 


BuimtpInG ‘TRADES, SHERBROOKE, 


An Order in Council, dated January 18, and 
gazetted February 38, amends the_ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 
1942, p. 1209; Feb., 1943, p. 220, Aug., p. 1131; 
Nov., 1944, p. 1369). 

Territorial jurisdiction now divided into four 
zones: zone I, Sherbrooke and within five miles 
of it; zone II, Granby and Drummondville, 
Farnham and Cowansville and within five miles 
from their limits; zone III, Asbestos, Coati- 
cook, Magog, Mégantic, Victoriaville and Wind- 
sor and within five miles from their limits; 
zone IV, remainder of territorial jurisdiction, 

Minimum Hourly Wage Rates in Sherbrooke 
and F&stern Townships. 

Hourly Rates 


Trades Zones 
I II III IV 

Bricklayers, masons, plasterers .$1.00 $0.95 $0.90 $0.80 
Masons (foundation rough 

TMAASOMEY aes sale ects te loe es Siete helene 0.90 0.85 0.80 0.70 
Cement finishers: wage rate based 

on the trade of the employee 

committed to such operation . oye 
Painter, paper hanger ......... 0.70 0.65 0.60 0.50 
Spraymvany seats herrea te ets 0.75 0.70 0.65 0.55 
Painter-work carried out outside 

a building at more than 45 ft. 

igh Maye a ewe eee mee Dern Beep OL Gon nO So ee 
Carpenten—JOUPETSs els isis eeieisieisiele siete 0.80 0.75 0.70 0.65 
Pipe mechanics, sprinkler fitters, 

tinsmiths-rooters) ores sane eats 0375" 0.70 0:65)" =70%55 
Pipe mechanics—first six months 0.60 0.55 0.50 0.40 
WleCELICIANS lca vasuteocnias saute. 0.75 0.70 0.65 0.55 
Stationary or portable steam 

engine men: 

Cranes and mixers ......... O75> 0:70" 0.65: 0255 
Steam (boiler) firemen . sc cacm eee 0.65 0.60 0.55 0.50 
Stationary or portable gasoline 

engine operators: 

Cranes) and) MEKCTS) 4 wc ges'seiere 0.60 0.55 0.50 0.45 
Tractor and compressor operators 0.70 0.65 0.60 0.55 
Tilevlayersy te he, ator aceese nes 0.90 0.85 0.80 0.70 
Ornamental iron erector ......... 0.65 0.60 0.55 0,50 


Terrazzo polishers (dry process) .. 0.65 0.60 0.55 0,50 
Terrazzo polishers (wet process) .. 0.65 0.60 0.55 0.50 
Drillers and dynamite firers .... 0.70 0.65 0.60 0.55 


Tracker CUIVErS ac wate levels elere cies ees 0.60 0.55 0.50 0.45 
AFGCTS i emeite ea cetivecenetorte rete eterene 0.60 0.55 0.50 0.45 
Dabourers” 0 oetipe. te. oa see ne sieletese 0.60 0.55 0.50 0.45 

Wage rates for maintenance men are from 
$20.40 to $26.40 for journeymen, and from 


$16.40 to $22.40 for labourers. 


Service: Professional. 


EMPLOYEES OF RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS, ETC., 
St. HyAcInTHE 


An Order in Council, dated February 10, and 
gazetted February 17, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between “L’Associa- 
tion patronale des Institutions religieuses et des - 
Fabriques paroissiales du Diocése de Saint- 
Hyacinthe, Inc.” and “Le Syndicat national 
catholique des Employés des Institutions reli- 
gieuses de Saint-Hyacinthe, Inc.” Agreement to 
be in effect from February 17, 1945, to Decem- 
ber 1, 1945 and thereafter from year to year to 
60 days’ notice. The professional jurisdiction 
includes employees of the “Corporation Epis- 
copale Catholique Romaine de Saint-Hyacinthe” ; 
parochial institutions and church councils; edu- 
cational establishments such as seminaries, col- 
leges and convents; religious institutions, such 
as mother houses, scolasticats, ete.; charitable 
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institutions; private hospitals, homes and orphan- 
ages; sanitoriums, convalescent or rest homes, 
ete. Territorial jurisdiction comprises: zone I, 
the cities of St. Hyacinthe, Granby, Sorel, the 
towns of St. Joseph de Sorel and Iberville; 
zone II, the towns of Farnham, Marieville, 
Acton Vale, Cowansville, Waterloo, Bedford, 
Beleil, the villages of St. Pie, St. Césaire, La 
Providence, Warden; zone III, several other 
places noted therein. 

Hours: for regular employees, chief-engine- 
men, chief cooks, sextons or vergers, supervisors, 
no specified hours; orderlies, stationary engine- 
men, firemen, motor vehicle drivers, and helpers, 
watchmen, 60-hour week; nurses on night duty 
57-hour week and those on day duty 52-hour 
week; other employees 54-hour week. 

Hours for supernumerary employees; 10-hour 
diay for those paid by the day and 12-hour day 
for those paid by the week. Overtime is pay- 
able at time and one-half to certain specified 
employees. 

Wages for regular male employees: sextons 
or vergers, zone I, from $25 to $27 per week; 
zone II, $22 and $25; zone III, from $15 to $20; 
stationary enginemen (chief) zone I, $34 to $51; 
zone II, from $32 to $51; zone III, $32 to $51; 
certified enginemen in zone I, 48 cents to 63 
cents per hour; zone II, 45 to 60 cents per hour; 
zone III, 45 to 60 cents; fireman, 38 cents in 
zone I, 35 cents in zones II and III; cooks from 
$22 to $27 per week in zone I, $19 to $25 in zone 
II, $17 to $25 in zone III; bakers, $23.50 in 
zone I, $22 in zones II and III; orderlies from 
$18.50 to $24 in zones I, II and III; mainten- 
ance men from $21.60 to $29.70 in zone I, $20 
to $26 in zone II, $17 to $20 in zone ITI. 

Wages for female regular employees: nurses 
(graduate) from $20 to $23 in all zones after 
one year; supervisors from $14 to $18 after one 
year in all zones; teachers, office employees, 
skilled employees, cooks, from $9 after first six 
months to $14 after two years in zone I, $8 to 
$13 in zone II, $7 to $12 in zone III. 

Wages for male supernumerary employees: 
charge hand $4.50 per day in zone I, $4 in zones 
II and III; firemen 50 cents per hour in zone I, 
45 cents in zone II, 40 cents in zone III; chief 
butcher $4.50 per day in zone I, $4 in zones II 
and III; orderly $4 in all zones. 

Wages, for female supernumerary employees: 
nurses, $4 per day in all zones; supervisors $3 
per day in all zones; seamstress $2.50 per day. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS AND WAGE SCHEDULES 
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Vacation: two weeks with pay after one year’s 
service for nurses; one week for other employees. 
Special provisions are made for weekly and 
monthly holidays, lodging, board, uniforms, wash- 
ing, dismissal and departure. 


Service: Public Administration 


MUNIcIPAL EMPLOYEES, JOLIETTE, 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, and 
gazetted: February 10, repeals all Orders in 
Council pertaining to this agreement (L.G. June, 
1944, p. 754, Novemiber, p. 1369). 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated January 31, and 
gazetted February 10, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry, (L.G. Oct. 
1944, p. 1247). The amendment does not affect 
the summary already given. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, VALLEYFIELD 


An Order in Council, dated Jianuary 11, and 
gazetted January 20, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry, (L.G., Aug., 1943, 
p. 1131) by increasing the weekly wage rates for 
barbers at Valileyfield to $16.95, plus 50 per cent 
of all receipts in excess of $26 per week; hair- 
dressers $15 plus 50 per cent of all receipts in 
excess of $25. A new scale of minimum prices 
is given. 

The last Order in Council published June 30, 
did not affect the summary previously given. 
BaRBERS AND Harrpressers, Missisquor CouNTY 

An Order in Council, dated January 11, and 
gazetted January 20, amends the_ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov. 
1941, p. 1425). 

Hours: at Farnham are reduced to 53 per 
week, Weekly wage rates for journeymen bar- 
ber—hairdressers $15 plus 50 per cent of all 
gross receipts exceeding $22 earned by him in 
any one week. 

A previous Order in Council published Janu- 
ary 2, 1943, reduced the working hours at Farn- 
ham to 53$ hours and those at Cowansville and 
Sweetsburg to 60 hours. 
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Labour Law 


Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


ATES of compensation to certain classes 
of seamen for the loss of effects have been 
raised. The National Selective Service Mobil- 
ization Regulations have been amended to 
require medical examination, for Army pur- 
poses, of men released from the Navy or Air 
Force. Travelling expenses are to be paid in 
case of farm workers transferred to industries 
of high priority in war production. The num- 
ber of members of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board constituting a quorum has 
been reduced. 


In the provincial field, Ontario has consoli- 
dated and revised slightly the regulations made 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Sas- 
katchewan has defined the classes of persons 
eligible for health services under the Health 
Services Act. Regulations have been made 
under the Saskatchewan Trade Union Act, 
1944. 

Compensation to Seamen 


An Order in Council (P.C. 127/1111) made 
February 21, 1945, and gazetted February 26, 
amends Order in Council 133/510 (L.G., 1944, 
p. 235) governing the payment of compensa- 
tion to Canadian salt-water fishermen and 
personnel of the Canadian Merchant Navy for 
the loss of effects through enemy action. 


Under the amending Order the following pro- 
visions are retrospective to November 10, 1939. 
War damage to effects will be assumed to have 
been suffered during service upon any vessel 
of Canadian registry or licence, or upon any 
certified non-Canadian ship, if the damage is 
suffered while a man is proceeding to serve on 
such a ship, while he is returning to his country 
after having served on such a ship, or while 
he is on leave from one in a port outside 
Canada. 


The maximum compensation payable for 
war damage of certain ratings in Home Trade 
vessels has been raised to the amount payable 
to similar ratings in the Foreign Trade Service. 
The ratings affected are: carpenters and 
joiners; boatswain, donkeyman and _ similar 
pay deck or engine ratings; quarter-master; 
seamen, firemen, trimmers and similar pay rat- 
ings; licensed pilots and licensed apprentice 


pilots; chief stewards in charge of depart- 
ments; ratings in victualling department above 
the rank of bedroom steward or waiter; bed- 
room steward, waiter, and similar pay ratings; 
and ratings in the victualling department below 
the rank of bedroom steward or waiter. 


Medical Examination for Released Naval and 
Air Force Personnel 


An Order in Council (P.C. 944) of February 
13, 1945, gazetted February 19, amends that 
part of the National Selective Service Mobil- 
ization Regulations (L.G., 1944, p. 451), gov- 
erning medical examinations. 


The amending Order stipulates that every 
member of the Caandian Naval or Air Forces 
on active service who is about to be released, 
must report at a military centre, when ordered 
by the appropriate Naval or Air Force authori- 
ties, to be medically examined to ascertain 
whether he is fit for military training as pro- 
vided for in the National Resources Mobiliza- 
tion Act (Army) Regulations, 1948. Dis- 
obedience in complying with these orders con- 
stitutes disobedience of a lawful command 
under the Naval Discipline Act and the Air 
Force Act. 


Travelling Expenses of Farm Workers Sent to 
Industrial Jobs 


An Order in Council (P.C. 692) of February 
1, 1945, concerns the transport of farm workers 
to jobs in high priority industries during sea- 
sons when they are not needed on farms. 

The Order stipulates that the Minister of 
Labour, by authority granted by P.C. 3492 
(L.G., 1944, p. 713) to enter into agreements 
with the Provinces for the effective organiza- 
tion and use of agricultural manpower and for 
the recruiting of workers suitable for farm 
work, may pay an amount not exceeding the 
necessary travelling expenses of any farm 
worker from the place where the latter was 
when requested to take employment, to the 
site of his future employment, or vice versa, or 
to a place equidistant from the employment. 
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These expenses are to be borne by the 
Dominion and paid from the funds appro- 
priated for expenses in connection with general 
labour transference in war industries and agri- 
culture. Advances may be paid in respect of 
transfers to high priority industries made 
before the date of this Order. Travelling ex- 
penses may be paid to a transport company 
or to the employer to whom the worker is 
referred for employment. 
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Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
Amended 


An Order in Council (P.C. 690) made Feb- 
ruary 1, 1945, amends the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations (L.G., 1944, p. 135), by 
reducing from six to five the number of mem- 
bers of the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
which coanstitutes a quorum. In the absence 
of the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman is to act 
as Chairman. 


Provincial 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


An Order in Council of November 21, 
gazetted February 10, 1945, approves an Order 
under the above Act, made November 9, 1944. 
The Order in Council is in pursuance of the 
Regulations Act, 1944, which requires all regu- 
lations to be published in the Ontario Gazette 
within one month of filing with the Registrar 
of Regulations. The Order consolidates all 
previous regulations under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


Several slight changes are made in the list 
of industries excluded from Part I of the Act. 
The operation of passenger or freight elevators 
not mentioned in either Schedules 1 or 2, is 
added to Schedule 1 or the collective lability 
system. Where less than six workmen are 
usually employed in the manufacture of butter 
or the operation of creameries or dairies or in 
confectioneries or bakeries, the employers, up 
to December 31, 1944, were excluded from 
Schedule 1, but from January 1, 1945, employers 
in these industries are included in Schedule 1. 
Excluded from Schedule 1, where less than six 
workmen are employed, are scavenging, street 
cleaning and the removal of snow or ice. Where 
less than four are usually employed, the main- 
tenance or operation of a waterworks system 
is excluded from Schedule 1. Regulations un- 
changed include those dealing with the general 
rule of interpretation, speculative building, 
farming, insolvency of employers, filing pay- 
roll returns, delay in payment of assessment, 
posting information regarding the Act, pay- 
ment of compensation by employers, first-aid 
requirements, and the industrial diseases added 
to Schedule 3. 

Added to the list of compensatable diseases 
is any respiratory disorder contracted through 
the use of non-offset sprays in the printing 
industry. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Renewal: Order 25 (L.G., 1939, p. 301), gov- 
erning the packing and grading of waste mate- 
rials, is renewed until March 1, 1946, by an 
Order made January 8, 1945, and gazetted 
February 3. 
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Saskatchewan Health Services Act 


An Order in Council of January 30, 1945, 
gazetted February 15, defines the classes of 
persons who may be provided with health ser- 
vices to be paid by the Department of Public 
Health. 

Any person receiving’ a pension under the 
Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions Act may 
receive health services, as may the husband or 
wife of such a person and their dependent 
children and grandchildren under 16, but the 
husband of a blind pensioner is not entitled 
to health services until he is 70 years of age 
or more. 

Recipients of old age pensions from other 
Provinces who have lived in Saskatchewan 
for at least 12 months immediately before the 
date of application are entitled to health 
services. 

Mothers entitled to allowances under the 
Child Welfare Act, and all their dependent 
children under 16 are eligible to receive health 
services, as are children who are Wards of the 
Province or of a Children’s Aid Society in the 
Province. 


Saskatchewan Teachers’ Superannuation Act 


An Order in Council of January 15, 1945, 
gazetted January 31, contains regulations under 
the above Act governing teachers in vocational 
training schools. 

Such teachers are entitled to the benefits 
of the Act but must contribute to the super- 
annuation fund from February 1, 1945. Ser- 
vice by a teacher in a Vocational Training 
School or in work of the War Emergency 
Training Program in the province before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1945, may be counted as teaching 
service for purposes of the Act if the person 
pays contributions into the fund for the par- 
ticular period. 


Saskatchewan Trade Union Act, 1944 


Regulations of the Saskatchewan Labour 
Relations Board were approved by Order in 
Council on January 30, 1945, gazetted Feb- 
ruary 15, and came into effect on the former 
date. 


do4: 


Any trade union, employer, or employers’ 
association may apply to the Labour Relations 
Board for an order determining the unit of 
employees appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing or the trade union representing a major- 
ity of employees in an appropriate unit, or 
requiring an employer to bargain with a trade 
union. The application, when made by a trade 
union, must be accompanied by a certified 
copy of its constitution or charter and “must 
contain the name and address of the applicant 
trade union, of its officers, of the employer 
or employers concerned as well as particulars 
concerning the employees the union claims to 
represent and the unit it considers appropri- 
ate for bargaining purposes. Information con- 
cerning any other labour organization claim- 
ing to represent a majority of the employees 
must also be given by the union. When appli- 
cation is made by an employer or employers’ 
association, similar particulars must be sub- 
mitted. : 

Any trade union, employer, or employers’ 
association may apply to the Board for an 
order requiring any person to refrain from a 
violation of the Act or from engaging! in an 
unfair labour practice; requiring an employer 
to reinstate an employee discharged contrary 
to the Act and to pay him the financial loss 
thereby incurred; requiring an employer to 
disestablish a company-dominated organiza- 
tion, or requiring two or more of these things 
to be done. The application must contain 
particulars regarding the applicant, and a state- 
ment of the facts constituting the alleged 
violation of the Act or unfair labour practice. 

Any trade union, employer, employers’ 
association or any other person directly con- 
cerned may apply to the Board for an order 
rescinding or amending any order or decision 
of the Board. All applications with reasons 
for applying must be made in writing. Four 
copies must be filed with the secretary and 
the original verified by statutory declaration. 
Proper forms for application may be obtained 
from the secretary, but any written applica- 
tion, providing it contains the required infor- 
mation, is valid. j 

Upon the filing of an application, the secre- 
tary must furnish all persons having an 
immediate interest in the matter with a copy 
of the application. Any person may reply, 
in writing, to the application, within 14 days. 
Such a reply, of which there must be four 
copies, one verified by affidavit, must contain 
particulars regarding the person replying, a 
concise ‘statement of the material facts, and 
an admission, denial or explanation of each of 
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the statements made in the application. A 
person failing to reply to an application with- 
in 14 days is not entitled to notice of any 
further proceedings, but the Board may hear 
evidence from such a person. The secretary 
must send a copy of any reply to the applicant, 
fixing a time and place for the hearing of the 
application. The board may make necessary 
inquiries for the disposal of the application. 

Where the board directs a vote to be taken 
by secret ballot, to determine what trade union 
represents a majority of the employees, the 
agent appointed by the Board to conduct the 
vote must determine the list of employees 
eligible to vote, the form of ballot, the time 
and place of voting, and the form of notice 
for the vote. He must act as returning officer 
and provide for scrutineers on behalf of the 
interested parties and give any directions 
necessary for the conduct of the vote. The 
agent must file a report of the voting with the 
secretary. Copies of this report must be for- 
warded to the employer or employers’ associa- 
tion, and to any trade union concerned, with 
a notice fixing a time and place where the 
Board will consider the report. Any person 
having any objection to the report or the vote 
must file a statement of his objections with the 
secretary. 

Any trade union, employer or employers’ 
association may apply to the Board for per- 
mission to institute proceedings against any 
person alleged guilty of an unfair labour prac- 
tice. The applicant must give his reasons for 
considering any other remedy provided or 
penalty imposed under the Act, to be in+ 
sufficient. Upon the filing of such an applica- 
tion the secretary may request any additional 
information from the applicant, and a state- 
ment from the other interested party, or may 
request the parties to appear before the Board 
for a hearing of the application, or may in- 
struct an agent of the Board to investigate 
the application. 

Where a trade union and an employer have 
entered into an agreement to refer disputes 
to the Board for final decision, either party 
may refer to the Board any dispute covered 
by the agreement. This reference must be 
filed with the secretary together with a copy 
of the agreement, a statement of the material 
facts of the dispute and any efforts made to 
settle it. Additional information may be 
requested by the secretary, or he may require 
the parties to appear before the Board. 

The Board may amend these Regulations 
subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 


Canadian Vocational Training 


(ene ees Vocational Training provides 
the following types of training:— 


(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 
schools for men and women about to 
enter war industry; 

(2) Part-time classes, principally for the 
upgrading of persons already employed; 

(3) Training plant schools; 


(4) Special classes for 
supervisors; 


foremen and 


(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Army, Navy and R.C.A.F.; 


Rehabilitation training for persons 
discharged from the Armed Forces in 
the present war and referred for train- 
ing by the Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs ; 


(7) Assistance to certain categories of 
university students whose services are 
needed in connection with the war 
effort. 


(6 
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Canadian Vocational Training is carried on 
under agreements made by the Dominion 
Government with each province. The admin- 
istration is decentralized with a Regional 
Director in each province. Training is given 
in technical schools, special training centres 
and in industrial plants. The provinces and 
municipalities supply the shop facilities of 
the technical schools to the program free of 
charge. Provincial Governments also pay 
certain administrative costs and share with 
the Dominion in the cost of machinery and 
equipment purchases. All other costs are paid 
by the Dominion with funds from the war 
appropriation. 

From its inception up to January 31, 1945, 
the gross enrolment under Canadian Voca- 
tional Training has been as follows:— 


‘Lragmng. for. ingustry..: c08.k «sa 3 249,412 
APY eS ONY ice Miele oi 47,056 
UNG Wy LPAOCSIMONG hos oe bss ys e's 5 8,893 
Te LTACGESMICTY oon) ca kiks « 65,203 
Rehabilitation (discharged persons 
irom. the forces) yes Perit 7,040 
PICA ES Pert. cae makin kl se Poly 7,486 
Sie IRR is cat nten an: Seer ns 385,090 
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- Services, 
’ Scotia, Ontario and Alberta; and in classes for 


The following additions have been made to 
the administrative staff at the Head Office in 
Ottawa: Mr. W. J. Gough, former Technical 
Adviser to the Deputy Minister for Air, was 
appointed Procurement Officer, with responsi- 
bility for arranging for the transfer, for 
training purposes, of all Government owned 
items of equipment declared surplus; Brig. 
John E. Lyon, formerly of National Selective 
Service, was appointed Superintendent of 
Rehabilitation Training, with responsibility for 
the maintenance of liaison with National 
Selective Service and the three Armed Forces, 
in matters pertaining to the vocational retrain- 
ing of veterans. Additional field representa- 
tives have been added to the staff in most 
provinces to take care of the increasing 
demand for training on the job. 

The full-time pre-employment classes during 
January were composed for the most part of 
classes to train stenographers for the Civil 
held in the Provinces of Nova 


training butter- and cheese-makers in Ontario, 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces; and classes 
to train egg-graders in the Prairie Provinces. 

There was a further increase in the enrol- 
ment of discharged members of the forces 
applying for veterans’ training, particularly in 
the pre-matriculation classes. Additional 
buildings have been secured for rehabilitation 
training from the Army and Air Force, but 
adequate training facilities are still lacking in 
some areas. Comparatively little equipment 
has, as yet, been obtained from War Assets 
Corporation, but it is expected that the amount 
will increase from now on. 

A further meeting of the Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council was held in Ottawa from 
March 6 to March 8. This was followed by 
the customary conference of the Regional 
Directors. Further account of this meeting 
will be given in a subsequent issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


Pre-Matriculation Training for Veterans 


Provision is made by Order in Council 
P.C. 9471, February 1, for amendment to 
Dominion-Provincial War Emergency Training 
Agreements, so that veterans may be given 
pre-matriculation training to fit them for gain- 
ful employment or for entrance to industry. 
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TABLE 1—PRE-EMPLOYMENT(?) TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS - 








NUMBERS IN TRAINING PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 


From From 
April 1/44 | At First of | Enrolled in| At End of | Anpril 1/44 In Jan. 
t 


fe) January January January to (?) 
Jan. 31/45 Jan. 31/45 
Dominion Summary 
Pre-Himiploymentcimc seas eee Men 2,546 268 307 466 173 99 
Women 1, 146 157 122 231 802 40 
Part-Time Classes (1)............... Men 1, 922 761 40 O28. (Se see te ati Sera ener 
f. Women 439 || ceo oe 218 Goa bulb aa vaner rl, oe ial Ncateie oe, ee 
FOCAL ate Me aoe in ets heel aera 6, 353 1, 186 687 1,501 2,515 139 





TABLE 2—TRAINING FOR THE ARMED FORCES (3) 











ee 


NUMBERS IN TRAINING COMPLETED TRAINING 














From From 
April 1/44 | At First of | Enrolled in| At End of | April 1/44 
a to January January January to In January 
Jan. 31/45 Jan. 31/45 
Dominion Summary 

Ry CPA Classes eit. o aentiaide. laa cae 5, 408 9 2 6 4. QO A Tae Ae ees 
ATI CLASSES: FEE ay Jae ARE Coa ee RN 9,112 1,582 968 1, 759 6, 688 698 
IN Siviys CLASSES ron Gee ie an nies ee ce Qala 464 208 520 1,543 147 
Ml Woy ie 5 Renae SOI eee «| SUiee tea 16, 657 2,055 1,178 2, 285 Hants 845 


sa FC TSU a RS mena ems aascnecen commun ereememmesmearsmmeearcecuar a comer ree ee ee ee ee ee ee Eee ee ee ee en ee eee eee 


TABLE 3—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY (3) 





SeSS————e—eeeeeaeaeaeaeaeaeeeoeoeeeeeeeoowauoOQunaououaoaum On eeeeeeSY”r:”rEO ry 











, TRANSFERRED 
NUMBERS IN TRAINING COMPLETED TRAINING BEFORE 
CoMPLETION 
a From From From 
April 1/44 At Enrolled At April 1/44 In April 1/44 In 
to First of in End of to January to January 
Jan. 31/45 | January January January | Jan. 31/45 Jan. 31/45 
Dominion Summary 
- Plant Schools. ..../ {Men 3,429 203 118 225 2,416 65 L791 heer steracereces 


, Women.... 5, 334 617 145 294 4,298 303 129 
Part-Time......... Men 1, 768 463 18 410 1, 233 66 8 
Women 287 29 3 31 256 1 


ee ed 
tte eee ew eee 


OED os aos A: 10, 818 1,312 284 960 8, 203 435 316 


see eee nw ees 





(1) Trainees in Part-Time Classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of em 
ployers in war production, who wish to up-grade their employees. 


(?) Includes those graduates, who, though actually placed prior to January 31, 1945 were not so reported until after January 


(3) Subject to revision. 
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TABLE 4—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES FROM APRIL 1, 
1944 TO JANUARY 31, 1945 (Subject to Revision) 


Dominion Summary 


In Schools IV ete et ee nh ae aed ore nen, hg 


In Industry 





Te Prince Edward Island 
In Schools h(Mencie eters. scenic. cciss seni ee 


In Industry 





Nova Scotia 


In Schools IVT eran ee any eS Set ret Se 


In Industry 





In Schools Mien epee Sl obits peahee 


In Industry 


In Schools 
In Industry 





NUMBERS IN TRAINING 





From From 
April 1/44| Enrolled |At End of/April 1/44 (4) 
to in 
Jan. 31/45} January 


January 


PLACEMENTS AND WITHDRAWALS 
FROM REHABILITATION CLASSES 


Left 
Trained before 
Placed in but not | Training 
Employment Reported} Com- 
Placed pleted 
From From 


April 1/44|April 1/44 


to In to to 
Jan. 31/45} January |Jan. 31/45\Jan. 31/45 





























In Schools 
In Industry 





In Schools 
In Industry 


In Schools 
In Industry 


Mier PUP ke Pee cro tok. hm Cia teat pyc 


In Schools 
In Industry 


In Schools 
Tn Industry 


Meret nr? made hema Stn et here 





3,055 590 1721 680 117 64 570 
819 143 432 165 33 41 173 
891 108 408 262 31 9 921 

33 6 15 Gale 2s cos lees a eae 8 
4,798 847 2,576 1,116 181 114 972 
14 2 ih ae a aartele epeeliiee WM) ea tae Hk Me Se 

1 1 (iY eet tae Me POR RPO ARR Reta OY ie” he aR 

"4 5 7h Ls ei kc oti eae hr Mary tre SMe ie 

22 8 bd SEE) ae | APRA APT WE Ree 
62. 17 39 16 Ty eee 7 

a aS heen, Pe Re hee ad Sik mea ee  poreel Ps 1 

10 2 6 Tal kane. aes eee ata 3 
TG a OY 211 eee aa Re Oe RT hn rete ONECART: Fd a OP OR ga ee dh tls a 18 ce 
78 19 48 17 ieee, 1 
114 18 75 tA ne 1 24 

rie pared ink eer MEPS Bt REA Ry da ec sl, chet ft 2 LI ala 

18 4 11 3 fi ee ee 4 
VWV.o na on eer ee) eee a id pee Oa erg mee | canter he os [nee a Neeeere [haces Sick eec Slit gaceetgereee lik ace nce a cee legen Meeaemerens 
136 22 90 17 1 1 28 
532 74 273 118 12 24 117 
147 17 62 34 9 21 29 
182 23 48 112 10 9 20 

5 1 3 TER a MES WS a rer 1 

866 115 386 265 31 4Y 167 
871 273 585 136 12 19 129 
187 46 101 29 5 4 52 
290 36 144 66 5 1 80 

TUL ee 1 By VS Bete en | ele ty dee 2 

1,355 355 831 235 22 24 263 
279 38 135 79 4 11 50 
133 23 65 dl Ses cee 11 31 

75 6 35 17 Hepes 24 
4 2 3 Pepe PL ee Ry ae 
491 69 238 122 8 22 105 
246 40 142 79 14 1 25 
55 4 31 20 DE ees We Ney 3 
51 3 33 13 hia Me goed: 5 
1 bee eee Te ee cascades a ae ee 
353 47 207 112 17 1 33 
473 77 219 155 29 3 92 
151 29 90 31 ‘i 1 28 
99 11 46 33 4 i 26 
7a eee 1 A Ne Re a eal ae Bs, 3 
730 117 356 221 40 5 149 
464 51 239 83 45 5 126 
137 23 75 26 10 4 29 
159 18 78 17 6 5 59 
9 3 6 Ths, Ao) rer ad | Be 2 
769 95 398 127 61 14 216 





(1) Includes graduates from previous month’s classes who were not reported placed until after January 1, 1945. 


Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Statistical Analysis of Claims and Benefit for January—Insurance 
Registrations—Revenue and Expenditure—Renewal of 
Insurance Books 


LAIMS for unemployment insurance 
benefit totalled 20,412 in Canada during 
January compared with 13,770 in December, 
1944, and 11,751 in January last year. This 
is the largest number of claims recorded in 
any month since the scheme went into effect 
and although a seasonal increase in claims 
. 1s expected during the winter months, this 
relatively large increase would seem to reflect 
greater layoffs than during the same month of 
last year. 

During the last six working days of 
January 27,305 persons (20,046 males and 
7,259 females) signed the live unemployment 
register as against 19,313 (14,344 males and 
4,969 females) who signed in the last week 
of December and 12,439 (9,971 males and 2,468 
females) during the last week of January, 1944. 
All those who are reporting unemployed days 
under the Act sign the live unemployment 
register once a week. 

A total of 17,431 claims were adjudicated 
at Insurance Offices during January, of which 
14,699 were considered entitled to benefit and 
2,732 not entitled to benefit. Of those con- 
sidered not entitled to benefit, the largest 
group (1,151) were so considered because of 
insufficient contributions; the next largest 
(968) because they had voluntarily left their 
employment without just cause. 

One or more benefit cheques were paid to 
15,575 persons, who received a total of $546,569 
for 281,193 unemployed days during January. 
This compares with 10,656 persons who were 
paid $337,220 for 176,084 days in December, 
1944, and 4,570 persons paid $131,037 for 69,637 
days during January last year. 

The average duration of the unemploy- 
ment compensated was, then 18-1 days in 
January, 16-5 days in December and 15-2 days 
in January, 1944. The average amount paid 
per beneficiary was $35.09 in January, $31.65 
in December and $28.67 in January, 1944. The 
average amount of benefit paid per com- 
pensated day of unemployment was $1.94 in 
January, $1.92 in December and $1.88 in 
January of last year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at January 31, 1945, 2,999,435 employees 
had paid contributions to the fund since April 
1, 1944, an increase of 51,445 since December 


31, 1944, and 793,679 since the commencement 
of the current fiscal year. 

As at January 31, 1945, 144,106 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees, 
an increase of 1,716 from December 31, 1944. 

Registrations as at January 31, 1945, by 
regions were as follows:— 


TaBLe 1—RkEGISTRATIONS AS AT JANUARY 31, 1945 





Employers Insured 
Region Registered Persons 

(Live File) Registered 
INDATICINIGS cat sinatra te ace 11,509 220,233 
Cue hee jas eens nena 40,028 904,187 
Ontaridiia Ae eae erent: 52,702 1,179,057 
Prairie setae ae sevmectsar 25,942 426,209 
PACU io) s)s « eaecetea ieee ee 13,914 269,749 
Total: for :-Canadac.: 144,106 2,999,435 





Unemployment Insurance Book Renewal 


On March 31, all current unemployment 
insurance books for insured employees will 
expire and employers are required to turn in 
these books for new ones at the Commission’s 
nearest Local Office. 

Before turning in the current insurance book, 
it is necessary to fill in the employee’s latest 
address, his date of birth (if under 16) and 
have the employee sign the book in the space 
indicated on the front cover. If the employee 
(male or female) has served in the Armed 
Forces since June 30, 1941, a questionnaire on 
the inside front cover should also be com- 
pleted as the employee may be entitled to 
additional credits for such service under Order 
in Council P.C. 5210. It is not necessary to 
fill in this questionnaire if the questionnaire 
was completed last year, but it is suggested 
that if there is any doubt as to whether this 
questionnaire was formerly completed it should 
again be filled in. 

The application for 1945-1946 insurance book 
on the second last page of the current book 
must also be filled in before it can be 
exchanged. This form must not be detached 
from the book. 

Books in the employer’s possession for 
employees who have left during the year or 
are no longer insurable, must be returned to 
the Commission’s nearest Local Office, and 
should be clearly marked “Not for Renewal” 
across the front cover, and any employers who 
are in possession of blank insurance books for 
the current year must also return them to 
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the Commission on March 81, as all insurance 
books are the property of the Commission. 
When sending insurance books to Local Offices 
of the Commission, a covering letter should 
be enclosed so that officials will know from 
whom the books were sent. If a receipt is 
desired, the books should be listed and such 
lists will be signed, and returned to the 
employer. 

Certain large employers, to whom _ the 
privilege has been extended to contribute under 
the bulk payment method, are required to 
turn in their contribution statements (UIC443), 
for the current year immediately after March 
31, together with a form, UIC 409B, giving 
the same details as are shown on the applica- 
tion for 1945-1946 insurance book on the second 
last page of the insurance book. Bulk payers 
are also required to turn in all insurance books 
in their possession including any supply of 
blank books they may have, and supplies of 
new insurance books will be sent to them on 
application. : 

Failure on an employer’s part to return all 
insurance books at the close of the year ending 
March 31, 1945, constitutes non-compliance 
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with the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and Contribution Regulations 
thereto, and penalties are provided. Employers 
who do not renew their insurance books 
promptly at the close of the year ending 
March 31, 1945, will be subject to prosecution, 
and it is expected that book renewal this year 
will be completed for all employers early in 
April. 


Benefit Payments Up in January 


Unemployment insurance benefit payments 
during the-month of January, 1945, amounted 
to $545,604.35, as compared with $336,564.86 in 
December, 1944, and $178,138.04 in November, 
1944. The amount of benefit paid in January 
was the second highest monthly total since 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission was 
established, being exceeded only in March, 
1944, when benefit payments amounted to 
$753,987.98. 

The Fund was increased during January by 
$6,552,048.65. After deducting the benefit pay- 
ments, the net increase was $6,006,444.30, bring- 
ing the grand total at the end of January to 
$256,076,686.80 (Table 8). 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JANUARY, 1945 


ee 


VATU EY Rete eet eae cit Sos Co ea SRC Gh vocpemieeraneaaateas 
GSD RUAT Vee ees a a cians ee ete ohare boa ie es rede Kase. we wlevobats 


VEN Eg hAreceelbic auc Ae Ea cant LR tence RARE CRA 2 OM Eee ER er Rae So 
COCEOD OTE Le eee et ti eed PI Shay nada epee tsee sndse achehne 











1942 1943 1944 1945 
a bind odlbto SOR M eA aden same 4,637 11,751 20, 412 
3 Gh ors San hee ROD 663 4,822 12 CSA rere bate ote 
Sie etrr nection 6 ators 4,124 5,046 NU AYES Es Shesen 
Mera Ne Noiaianers tenor! 2,925 3, 953 ab a ee ane oar 
i eer Seta es 2,799 2,027 4; GOAT IRE fastosaies 
5 Banas OC er ato c 4,629 1,772 BaP Pid Measiceteicyes eee 
shleatyasidhs vide teks & 2, 668 1,087 Sp LOG itiere oeecets Sree 
SRC Epes crs 1,855 1,370 Bs ZELE en sats stenaes 
ieee Sel ahi, ibe oc ea 1,118 1,013 Dy LON Eyer yeas 
ye ctehevel a erepeler cr enshel ahs aks 1,058 1,475 ip -Pa Cie A a At 
Gaeta riven ite ake 1,748 2,896 TD ST OB | octets Gerais 
YRS ete arn chatoydiaiete souks 3,337 6, 562 35 GAO" lesen eerste 

26, 924 36, 660 90, 897 20,412 


TABLE 3—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, JANUARY, 1945 


po 5 eld een ee eos 
eo eoessaue_—K—K—ja$lQqaqQnqoaNe—=0$—0—0 SS \—<onnanors 


Claims Filed at 





Claims Disposal of Claims 
Local Offices Received at (includes claims pending from 
Insurance previous months) 
Province Offices for — 
Adjudica- Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal tion to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 

Prince Md ward clsland sc .nkicsieen ess cle 98 87 11 92 75 10 35 
INOVare COLLARS -ai ein teictom Wloedne Meee itaais ass 814 704 110 642 469 70 138 
ING WABTUNSWICowtcrr sen lal see eee. 477 402 75 449 387 66 80 
Que bees £:. seoroewren ran leleisar steed teewnas sleds 9,095 7,673 1,422 7,931 6,574 1, 236 3,888 
Ontario ese hence wink nate a eet nies 3 3, 216 2,831 385 3, 057 2,348 442 583 
IManICODS. Svc chro seer ttleritice eee cre dialelgs 2,007 1, 636 371 2,025 1, 263 257 736 
Saskatchewan's ictaee acc sas deo cutee ou as 710 602 108 710 666 92 46 
EATIDOrtay vere eee laste oa chats Med slopava rater gid 1,484 1,138 346 1,441 1,099 161 417 
British Colum Dises.< nececteeeectac ss ae 2,511 2,184 327 2,384 1,818 398 677 
Total, Canada, January, 1945......... 20,412 17,257 3,155 18,731 14,699 2,732 6, 600 
Total, Canada, December, 1944....... 13,770 1,377 2,393 13, 435 9,042 1,838 5,300 
Total, Canada, January, 1944......... 11,751 10,516 foo 10, 765 8,334 995 3,873 
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TABLE 4—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 

Month Month Cumulative 
Reasons for Non-entitlement of of Total 
January, January, | for current 
1945 1944 fiscal year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment...............0.eccececcecee 1,151 398 4,124 
Notcapableohandmotavailabletor wotlk aetna et near nnn neal 309 
Poseorwor kde to ealabour cisputes ster: sav cu pee . cee coc enema eres hI ete) oan ele een 242 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...........0cecccccccccececee.. 171 7 1,000 
Dischargedifor misconductiaay oc ate eee ee ee ne ee ees ee 227 88 765 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause........... 00 .c ccc cc cece cece ccceceee nee 968 455 5, 838 
Other reasons (iar cae ha eee AE ido!” aS, 9) eat Cece MN oer Vel d 154 41 8 
aLOUAI het at tages Eh, cam eae 4) woes ee, OR eee i 2, 732 995 13,094 


(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 


claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE 5—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 


BENEFIT PAID, JANUARY, 1945 








wee 
a a 











| Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing fo) Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit ‘Paid 
Month Month Paid x 
$ 
EPIRGS Plwardcl stand enn, taste ee ee eee ea 128 96 every 2,606 
INOVSISCOLID Ee olde eee cok ole kane eee SIRS Fen ig SS Os one 482 250 7,419 14,080 
IN Ew Brine wick: rath tee ontakes hats Malton aU etee ns uh ne Neiman ean 198 151 2,512 4,566 
COURIC Ei aitneenns ex iat Setiices cat ory $s Hii an Ms 5 ind MR RN ei 6, 530 3, 726 1b alsa 260, 799 
OMAP era rs en een oe eek es Ce en ae 1, 826 1,052 28,514 55, 638 
MDIAEOOS Rene Rese Rol heck ee RL Le eee 1,342 794 23, 246 43, 830 
RAS ALC DONVAN lite its cs Ae ak, VAR 0" tc yee aha eke bee 660 363 10, 129 19,342 
TiN EZ 9 1 RGR Sh Dr aR RN Ca or: MRA ONIN IP secant 1,408 773 22,524 44,174 
British Columbia.......... Say AA el Rn HOSMER a has cae tree hee ee tases 3,001 1,432 50,335 101, 534 
otal (Canada January 45 nee eee eee 15,575 8,637 281, 193 546, 569 
otal Canada, Decembernylo44—) . 2.4.4. 2: eeeeeeee ; 10, 656 7,107 176, 084 337, 220 
otal; Canada, Januarywi944i07. .. 0) ke eee ot 4,570 3, 263 69, 637 131, 037 
a a a ee ee 
Average duration of unemployment COMPCNSA LION Mirena ae oat ch eens Sore EE eee 18-1 days 
Average amountof benefit, paid per persons... oasis beccxsad) cs sos bkceet k eke $35.09 
Average amount paid per compensated day of unemployment wane ore sci eens ene $1.94 





TABLE 6—ACTIVE CLAIMANTS FOR BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS AS AT JANUARY 31, 1945 


ee ee ea ee a ee eae 
—0ow>xxx>*oxoeo>qKq>x~ququqaqoooooouN0mn0DD ee 








Occupational Groups Male Female Total 

Prolessional'and. Managerial Workers ..202 4. 6. foes e ee os ee ee 424 80 504 
RSRBTS CAL NV Gone cet decal catlis nin ee ARB Ee eIN: Ge stesso Gost gu tae ies a ie ta aE 978 01,802 2,780 
Sales Ol Kora hen aans ni ete: COMER Acre, Fe ER ee ere one re hee 483 1,118 1,601 
ROEV ICOM OL KOLS Winsted teimstt: Si WEE Mee. ok rd IN Oe RG Ree WAY gf 1,318 606 1, 924 
Agricultural Workers and Wishermen: ..sesees.cure'l a... co ccck hate, tok tee vee 95 84 179 
God MW OF Kersten. coal in dur Makin ss: Ae Ne. gia ch A Ngee on omen eer Sn Eos Lis eee eee 174 
extuevuind iC loLiin ge Workerswal via ewe N our IRN ey aN ah Del a ei ee 149 353 502 
ae 2505 ROL RRAAD TS peat gae Sate | Jp, 5 SON IES Ss Ries Olds hl She Ns URE sR LOW ick eee 10 
Sawmill and Wood Operators..................0.00... ase e oy EIEN Co EPs OR ee bid: | ae Ree 124 
Printing Workersdeaate ct ie RGA i A, tetiiceed ARE ete ie” Angee ath A Rie | eee See 48 
PHOS ANE LeAt Mer W OF IONS, 6 angen cea gee eRe Prints bos bh. Riche a Lee GORA  nticeon chico k 60 
Pione, Clay and Class Workers inne er... on i, Aa ao ete ce Drs eos pen 12 
Furecurical Workers iar. | WRN Bix be ie oa) Gal At AR SOME ae 229) TNE Ae See toe 229 
COalENarnores 52... Wee che, : a UTE ls. ae Bae ok ee ee Ui OR eel PN ae ae 644 
Ocher Miners (except coal)'25. See hg CES WE oo hs. oahec Bc onc. Fo ee AOM laa tae Shee 40 
Construction Workers (except carpenters)... 065... 6. 2s fe bende cede ctsbie. cl MLL. VD AD ete ec aa a 1,442 
Carpentora, not. |. SAR bt cM CRE OR so LS Ome |) es eas Co ae ae tae Dis DO Qik Ws i dk ieee are yee 2,202 
Machine. Shop Workers and:Operatoreieen, Gee) so... es ok EE ee OOD ean, cane a 569 
BheoteM otal Workers..4)5 00). Wad was eR Bb oiusic eves os, | OM oe ae a tombs te 99 23 122 
Foundry, Smelteriand other Metal Workers: si ilisco..: ., bes cant be odaok headed ck. 705 293 998 
Miscellaneous Skilled ‘Workers 4.4 200. | fe REt soa. eee eee 1,980 824 2,804 
Autonobileand: Other Mechanios. a ayetnu cere: dea odie cout ena eel SOSAG| tas Seka Re 308 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Heavy Labour........................... 20.00... 4 02D ee cee ene. why. 4,022 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Light Labour............................000 ewe 3, 931 2,076 6, 007 

Otalsic hactih ashen oaeNk es te ena te, SC ess ats tie a Ie GRE CREE ee 20, 046 7, 259 27,305 


a a ee 
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Sample Data for Unemployment Insurance 


HROUGH the co-operation of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, statistical data 
of a five per cent random sample of persons 
covered by the Unemployment Insurance Act 
is maintained in the Bureau of Statistics. 
This project, initiated in July, 1942, is believed 
to be quite unique, in that it consolidates 
in one continuous survey the employment 
and unemployment history of approximately 
150,000 persons chosen at random from those 
to whom insurance books are issued. Since 
the same persons are to be followed through 
year after year, the value of this cumulative 
record will increase rapidly as time goes by. 
During the period when the Unemployment 
Insurance Act was being planned, those 
responsible for the financial provisions of the 
project were greatly hampered by lack of 
adequate data on the employment and unem- 
ployment experience of individuals in Canada 
who would come within its scope. Without 
full data all decisions respecting rates of 
contribution, rates of benefit, types of non- 
compensable days, etc., must be therefore, 
much more uncertain than they would other- 
wise have been. 

The rate of contribution (premium) paid 
and benefit guaranteed for specified con- 
tingencies in other types of insurance (life, 
disability, sickness, pension funds, etc.), are 
determined by actuarial calculations based on 
data obtained from experience in operating 
such schemes and from other sources. Hence 
it would seem reasonable that appropriate 
data compiled from the operations of unem- 
ployment insurance would be useful in deter- 
mining the many issues which must arise over 
the years in that field of insurance. 

Unemployment Insurance in Canada is 
unique. The Act differs in several important 
respects from similar legislation in other 
countries. At the same time employment 
conditions in Canada differ from those found 
elsewhere. The experience gained in other 


countries is, therefore, limited in its usefulness _ 


when applied to the Canadian scene. 

More than $250,000,000 have been con- 
tributed to the Unemployment Insurance fund 
since July, 1941, by and on behalf of some 
3,000,000 insured persons. This fund, as well 
as all future contributions to it, is held in 
trust for insured persons who may become 
unemployed and who can satisfy the condi- 
tions for receipt of benefit, i.e. the fund is 
committed to pay specified benefits whenever 
certain contingencies occur in the employment 
history of a person on whose behalf the 
required contributions have been made and 
who otherwise satisfies the benefit conditions. 
At all times, therefore, the fund is subject 


to contingent liabilities which, it is believed, 
could be better determined if the contribution 
and benefit histories of each contributor could 
be assembled for a period of some 10, 12 or 
15 years. The magnitude of such a task 
renders it impracticable, so a five per cent 
random sample, which is manageable, is to be 
used. 

In addition to the contribution and benefit 
histories of each contributor, it would be well 
to know how the specific provisions of the 
Act (e.g. the nine “waiting days”, etc.), are 
operating, since they render as non-com- 
pensable, days which would otherwise be 
compensated. There are also times when an 
insured person, on becoming unemployed, does 
not claim benefit, as well as cases of move- 
ment of persons into and out of insurable 
employment because of seasonal and other 
factors. So far as is practicable, therefore, 
the sample has been designed to obtain the 
full employment and unemployment history 
of the individuals included. 

Employment conditions, rates of pay, etc., 
will change over time and it will undoubtedly 
be necessary to alter the rates of contribution, 
or of benefit, or both, to meet these new 
conditions. The fund may be threatened with 
depletion or may increase much faster than 
was expected, so it may be necessary to alter 
the rates and duration of benefit, or rates of 
contribution, or the provisions defining non- 
compensable days, or some combination of 
these factors. Any such changes can be made 
more intelligently on the basis of accurate and 
adequate data. 

As new situations develop, it might be 
necessary, from time to time, to undertake 
special sample surveys in order to determine 
exactly what is occurring. To a very con- 
siderable extent, the existence of the five per 
cent sample makes such special surveys 
unnecessary. Information may be extracted 
from the sample covering any phase of the 
employment history of insured persons. 

The sample material is obtained from five 
different sources in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission organization. When all of 
this information is combined, a complete work 
history of each individual is obtained, classified 
according to the specific provisions of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. Tabulations of 
these data can be applied specifically to the 
problem of evaluating the probable financial 
stability of the scheme and to make a better 
determination of the most useful adjustments 
to be made to meet a known contingency. 

At the same time statistical by-products will 
be available, throwing light on many problems 
in the general field of employment and labour 
statistics. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


[Par eas received in the Department of 

Labour during the month of January 
give the following information concerning 
Employment and Unemployment across 


Canada. 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of January, 1945, as reported by 
employers.—In conformity with the move- 
ment invariably indicated at the year-end 
holiday season in the period since 1920, 
industrial employment showed an exceedingly 
marked contraction at the beginning of 
January, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The crude index number of 
employment declined from 185-7 at the 
beginning of December to 180-4 at January 1, 
as compared with 185-7 at January 1, 1944 
and 183-7 at January 1, 1943 (based on the 
1926 average as 100). 


The weekly per capita earnings fell from 
$32.19 at December 1, 1944, to $30.10 at the 
beginning of January. The average at 
January 1, 1944, was $29.69 and at January 1, 
1943 it was $27.92. 


The SBureau’s reports come from firms 
employing fifteen or more employees repre- 
senting practically all industries except agri- 
culture, fishing, hunting, and highly specialized 
business operations. Reports for December 
came from 15,042 establishments in the eight 
leading industries. These, together with data 
from financial institutions, indicated that the 
number of persons in recorded employment 
was 1,900,880, as compared with 1,954,896 at 
the beginning of December, 1944. 


Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission.—Claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit increased 
from 13,770 in December, 1944, to 20,412 in 
January, 1945, the highest for any one month 
since the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion was established. 


Report on employment conditions, Febru- 
ary, 1945.—Labour requirements in all Cana- 
dian industries except agriculture as reported 
by Employment and Selective Service Offices 
at February 22, 1945, totalled 95,001 persons. 
This was less by 7,601 than the number in de- 
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mand at February 24, 1944, but there was 
slight change in labour demand over the past 
month. Labour supply, as indicated by the 
number of applicants registered at employ- 
ment offices who have not been referred to 
jobs, amounted to 59,903 at February 23, 1945. 
This was an increase of 18 per cent from Janu- 
ary 19, 1945, and of 69 per cent from February 
25, 1944, the corresponding reporting date last 
year. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies 
and Placements, January, 1945.—Reports 
recelved from the Employment and Selective 
Service Offices of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission during the five-week period 
December 29, 1944, to February 1, 1945, 
showed a gain in the average number of 
placements recorded daily in comparison with 
the preceding four weeks, and a minor reduc- 
tion when compared with the first five weeks 
of 1944. Under the _ first comparison, 
decreases in trade and construction were offset 
by gains in all other groups, the most note- 
worthy being in manufacturing and services. 
Compared with the period December 31, 1943, 
to February 3, 1944, except for advances in 
logging and public utilities, all groups revealed 
reductions, the most noteworthy being in 
manufacturing, construction, mining and ser- 
vices. Vacancies notified during the period 
under review numbered 224,962. There were 
249,213 applications for employment and 
151,490 placements were effected in regular 
and casual employment. 


Unemployment in trade unions.—The per- 
centage of unemployment among trade union 
members increased fractionally between Octo- 
ber and January, though remaining less than 
one per cent. At the beginning of January the 
figure was 0:6 per cent, while at October 1, 
1944, the last quarterly date, the figure had 
been 0:3. Compared with the preceding year, 
however, unemployment was somewhat less, 
the figure at the beginning of January, 1944, 
having been 0-8 per cent. At the beginning 
of 1939 unemployment had been 16-2 per 
cent. 


The January, 1945, figure was based on 
returns received from 2,332 labour organiza- 
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tions having a total membership of 409,338 
persons. 





Total employment in Canada.—An esti- 
mate of Canada’s total manpower distribu- 
tion at October 1, 1944, has been made by the 
Research and Statistics Branch of the Depart- 
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ment of Labour. At that date it is estimated 
that 4,318,000 persons, 14 years of age and 


over, were gainfully occupied of whom 
3,293,000 were in non-agricultural industry, 
including 994,000 in war industry. In addi- 


tion there were 777,000 persons in the Armed 
Forces. 


The Employment Situation at the Beginning of January, 1945, 
as Reported by Employers 


[ey conformity with the movement invari- 
ably indicated at the year-end holiday 
season in the period since 1920, industrial em- 
ployment showed an exceedingly marked con- 
traction at the beginning of January, when the 
recession was on a scale greater than in any 
other winter since 1938, with the exception of 
1940. The percentage loss in employment, 
however, was rather smaller than the average 
in the years prior to the outbreak of war. The 
15,042 establishments furnishing information 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported 
a personnel of 1,834,450; as compared with 
their staff of 1,888,411 at December 1, there 
was a reduction of 53,961 employees, or 2:9 
per cent. The crude index number of employ- 
ment (1926=100), declined from 185-7 in the 
last survey, to 180-4 at the date under review, 
as compared with 185-7 at January 1, 1944, 
and 183-7 at January 1, 1943. Since the curtail- 
ment was less than normal in extent, the 
seasonally-adjusted index showed a gain, rising 
from 181-:3 at December 1, to 187-4 at the 
beginning of January. 

The latest reduction in employment was 
accompanied by a relatively larger shrinkage 
in the indicated salaries and wages. The very 
general observance of Boxing Day as a holiday 
following Christmas, together with the loss of 
working time due to increased absenteeism, 
and lessened overtime work, combined with 
the reductions associated with lowered em- 
ployment, to produce an extremely marked 
effect upon the disbursements made on or 
about January 1, for services rendered in the 
week preceding. These aggregated $55,207,- 
831. As compared with $60,794,016 reported at 
December 1, there was a contraction of 9.2 per 
cent, exceeding the decrease of 8-5 per cent 
indicated at January 1, 1944, when the year- 
end holidays had also been observed at the 
week-end. The per capita weekly earnings 
fell from $32.19 in the last report, to $30.10 
at the beginning of January. The average at 
the same date of last: year had been $29.69, 
and that at January 1, 1943, $27.92. In the 
12 months’ comparison, the latest index of em- 
ployment showed a loss of 2.9 per cent, 


accompanying that of 1:6 per cent in the 
payrolls. ‘ 


Communications, retail trade, local trans- 
portation, railway construction and mainten- 
ance and logging afforded more employment at 
January 1 than at December 1, the improve- 
ment in trade was seasonal, while that in the 
other groups was contrary to the usual trend at 
the time of year. Manufacturing, mining, 
steam railway and water transportation, build- 
ing and highway construction and maintenance 
and services, on the other hand, showed 
seasonal curtailment. The largest reductions 
were those of 38,889 in manufacturing, and 
14,434 in construction as a whole. The loss 
of 3-4 per cent, in the former was somewhat 
smaller than the average percentage decline at 
January 1 in pre-war years, although it was 
greater than in any other year during the war. 
Only in tobacco factories was the trend upward 
at the date under review, when the most 
pronounced contractions were in iron and steel, 
food and textile plants. 


Payrolls 


The aggregate payroll of $55,207,831, pre- 
viously stated as having been disbursed at 
January 1 in weekly salaries and wages by the 
15,042 reporting employers, was lower by 9.2 
per cent, than the sums paid at the first of 
December. The decline was seasonal. The 
weekly per capita earnings fell from $32.19 at 
December 1, to $30.10 at the first of January, 
cr by $2.09; the loss of $1.92 indicated at 
January 1, 1944, had lowered the average in 
the eight leading industries to $29.69. In 1943, 
the average was $27.92. 


Including the data received from financial 
institutions, the latest survey shows that the 
number of persons in recorded employment 
was 1,900,880, as compared with 1,954,896 at 
the beginning of December. The amounts 
received in weekly payrolls by these persons 
were ‘given as $57,366,984 paid on or about 
January 1, and $62,949,413 paid on or about 
December 1. The general per capita figure 
for the nine main industries, including finance, 
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was $30.18, as compared with $32.20 at the 
beginning of December, and $29.77 at January 
1, 1944. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading in- 
dustrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the 20 leading industrial cities, 
and gives comparisons as at December 1 and 
January 1, 1944, where these are available. 
Table I gives a monthly record for the eight 
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there has been an increase of 18-1 per cent in 
the number of persons in recorded employ- 
ment in the eight leading industrial groups, 
while the aggregate weekly earnings of these 
persons are higher by 88.1 per cent. Including 
finance, the gain in employment from June 1, 
1941, to January 1, 1944, amounted to 17.9 
per cent, and that in payrolls, to 37.6 per 
cent. ‘The reasons previously given for the 
much greater rise in payrolls than in em- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notr.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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leading industries as a whole, and for manu- 
facturing, showing the movements of em- 
ployment and payrolls from January, 1942. 
The index numbers of payrolls are based on 
the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have been 
converted from their original base, 1926=100, 
to June 1, 1941, as 100. Table II shows that 
in the period for which data are available, 





1942 


ployment may again be stated:—(1) the con- 
centration of workers in the heavy manufac- 
turing industries, where rates of pay are above 
the average and, in addition, there has been a 
considerable amount of overtime work; (2) 
the payment of cost-of-living allowances to 
the majority of workers; the rates at which 
these allowances were calculated were in- 
creased on more than one occasion before 
their incorporation in the basic wage rates as 
from February 15, 1944; (3) the progressive 
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up-grading of employees as they gain ex- 
perience in their work; and (4) the granting 
of higher wage rates in numerous Cases. 

For evident reasons, the advances in em- 
ployment and payrolls in manufacturing in the 
period of observation have exceeded those in 
the non-manufacturing industries, the index 
of employment in the former having risen by 
26.6 per cent from June 1, 1941, to January 1, 
1945, and that of payrolls, by 47.1 per cent. 

In regard to the marked variations shown in 
the average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must be borne in mind 


that the sex distribution of such persons is an 
important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those of greater experience. 
The matter of short-time or overtime may 
also considerably influence the reported aggre- 
gates and averages which likewise reflect 
variations in the extent to which casual labour 
is used, the degree of skill generally required 
of workers in different industries is obviously 
an exceedingly important factor. 


TABLE I~-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


‘(The lastest figures are subject to revision) 





Er1gut LeaDING INDUSTRIES 


Index Numbers of 





Date 
Employ- 
ment 





Danie VU ROG oe A ceonenteprn: Heuser aretanerel Ate Ren fr Shere 121-5 
PSE ML ee er ceste rane Ut Stare dniy sche sie ah Nah ROY oF, 119-8 
TN i Meagher Naa be ene torch cao MERC 118-8 
SeXy 01 90 IN Reta Ketan eae eatin d ANU ean Lear RRL ANE Css, ARE 118-1 
aN Bava BAL Mee ttlbe Dea oat ek EDTA BRAC ys Sieh cataeam 116-5 
DUIS yd OUT Rie Vets MUR ne ae PUTT Las Uae May rd ant 118-1 
AAU bark eh geen Sanus eral tae mE Fo yo sa 120-0 
BAU a Li ae eaten Re Cos ten iaree eicti nce ie AOR Ra Rte see cron sd 120-7 
Pete) 0) rm Reva nea SUR I FR iid. 3525. (Ce a 121-5 
“BY Cheats WA eR yee SER Re re RES LC Reet eo ale Seen 120-0 
TUR O eget] ots CN ay Rie rn Ee a RO CA Pec, SAR 120-4 
PDS CMEC Ee ER Ito Se poset epee cur gabe & 121-6 


MANUFACTURING 





Index Numbers of 


Aggregate | Per Capita| Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita 
Payrolis Earnings ment 


Payrolls Earnings 
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“1 

“4 
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“0 
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-0 
140-4 $29 -69 134-8 156-5 $30-18 
148-1 31-75 135-3 170-6 32-76 
149-1 32-27 134-8 172-2 33-23 
148-6 32-37 134-2 1717 33-28 
146-2 32-26 132-9 168-1 32-92 
146-0 31-80 132-8 166-7 32-64 
148-1 31-72 134-4 167°+7 32-44 
148-4 31-63 133-9 166-8 32-38 
149-6 31-69 134-6 168-6 32-55 
151-0 32°36 133-2 169-2 33-02 
151-0 32-29 131-7 168-1 33-20 
152-1 32-19 |, 131-0 168-0 33°35 
138-1 $30-10 126-6 147-1 $30-22 
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; TABLE II—-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at January 1, 1945, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at January 1, 1945, December 
1, 1944, With Comparative Figures for January 1, 1944, Where Available, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.e. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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Em- Weekly Earnings: at Aggregate 
Geographical and Industrial Unit ployees Payrolls Employment Weekly Payrolls 
Reported at —_-s- — 
at Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. | Dee. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Dee. | Jan. 
1945 1945 1, 1945)1, 1944}1, 1944/1, 1945)1, 1944/1, 1944/1, 1945}1, 1944/1, 1944 
$ $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces................... 139,320 | 3,863,156 | 27-73] 30-69) 27-61) 119-8] 125-9) 122-2) 152-1) 177-0) 151-5 
Prince Hdward Island). ..2.... 25. 2,539 64,220 | 25-29} 27-02] 23-58) 115-0} 124-6] 119-5} 127-9] 159-6] 131-7 
IN OVO COULA TAR rersere rn ee tire clots fac eaith 2,211,496 | 28-28} 32-27) 27-60} 111-9] 125-3] 117-3] 140-6] 179-7] 144-7 
ING yo GUnS WiC licn vas sie opener tere. 58,570 1,587,440 | 27-10] 28-40) 26-31] 132-9] 127-4] 130-8] 172-4] 173-2] 164-1 
WTI YS ance cer teh eel (eteay Sort eens Bede tries 567,253 | 16,474,957 | 29-04) 30-63] 28-14) 121-5] 125-6] 128-0} 147-4) 160-8] 150-5 
OR CATIO Ter ae oe ee ete So 739,642 | 23,085,227 | 30-39) 33-10] 30-73) 114-2} 116-6) 114-5} 128-0) 142-2] 130-0 
Prairie Provimces...................... 205,438 | 6,467,593 | 31-48} 32-23) 30-39] 116-3) 128-4) 2116-5] 139-5) 145-3] 135-3 
IMTATILCOD Omer ho ceamtice ng eumer rome att oes. 3 95,464 2,960,834 | 31-02) 31-90} 29-63} 116-3] 118-1] 113-6] 135-9} 142-0] 126-9 
ASIC NE Well icra tenes ioey ce. aaa tele ate ania 40,181 1,231,470 | 30-65} 30-56) 28-94] 110-8} 114-1] 107-9} 134-8] 138-5} 124-8 
PND ORLA e Meena nmire Con inteeke te ca 69,788 | 2,275,289 | 32-60) 33-64) 382-17} 119-6) 121-3! 126-2) 147-2] 154-0] 153-6 
British Columbia..................... 162,862 | 5,316,898 | 32-66) 34-71] 31-79] 128-9] 135-3) 141-0) 148-9] 166-1] 159-7 
CANAD Arete eae 1,834,456 | 55,207,831 | 30-10) 32-19} 29-69] 118-1) 121-6] 121-5) 138-1] 152-1] 140-4 
(b) Crrms ; 
MLOmETCa Lana et geet asta terre ae nee 274,007 | 8,112,153 | 29-61) 32-59) 29-52} 125-5) 129-6] 135-5] 145-8] 165-6] 157-2 
@usbeciCity.. toe ees se, Han eat us I 34,321 932,333 | 27-17] 28-93] 25-00) 144-9] 151-2) 169-6] 189-6] 210-7] 204-8 
HOE OD LO cei hccmceerscctor saree tera eav HH ate 249, 883 7,427,481 | 29-72} 32-57) 30-72] 125-8) 129-2) 129-2) 139-0] 156-3] 147-8 
OR Ea ee ste cL noe oo ain aa 23,164 628,048 | 27-11] 28-25} 26-34] 116-0] 114-7] 110-0] 136-1) 140-3] 125-6 
PAINT COMM see nee ee ed ee eee 59, 033 1,774,454 | 30-06} 33-42) 30-95) 111-1] 114-6} 111-2] 121-3) 139-1] 125-1 
IWATA SORE ct! heuer. cede sites mae ee crane 39,083 1,418,268 | 36-29] 43-49| 37-73] 123-6] 125-9) 130-1] 118-6] 144-7] 129-0 
IANA atialil ofeY +2, ey Mes to Panag ace Ree eae ee 63,166 1,759,516 | 27-86] 29-20) 27-45} 122-6] 123-8] 120-5] 134-7) 142-5] 130-5 
WANICOUV ED Sacer cite oe ert aie acs ae ate 80,302 | 2,505,272 | 31°20) 33-35] 30-08] 157-1} 163-9} 180-6] 185-9] 207-4] 208-0 
HI ainiaxch een ec Cee EG he ee en ie ne 24,500 691,793 | 28-18} 30-92)...... 14675) -153"5||. 5.22 1760202541 505): 
SANG ON. ke ete eee wee cnet 15,027 AIDS 722 | 2733) 29-64) 0.0... 143-6) d3ocOie. see 184-5] 186-1]...... 
Sherbrooke ca tek eal ran orca aia 9,099 218,271 | 23-99) 26-82) ...... 105: SILO Ze Qi coe 120iO Ni Gai, oilhinegeen: 
PRHTECUITV.GEG Me Raton st cies tes erie taaa vane 10,073 276,931 | 27-49] 29-75] ..... 126-7i2eeroe ee 13637) 2096). sees 
Matehener-Waterloosaone seaicesscesaseo: 15, 662 430,356 | 27-48} 29-77]...... LOTS LOO 7a 130-9] 144-4]...... 
MOndOn ten ese ee eee eae 20, 933 574,779 | 27-46] 29-35]...... UZ: 72a Oe e 128.61 Lae tease 
Fort William—Port Arthur............. 15, 474 555,123 | 35°87| 35-99]. ..... 110-5 VLG 4A os 148-0} 156-4)...... 
124s) alays PNM Ne N15 ee | SoA ee aa MI ey Oe ean IN 10, 565 286,124 | 27-08) 27-09]...... 7S VS Olea ISS 6) S92) oe 
Saskatoonetes Sey ee ee eee 5,957 155,076 | 26-03] 26-30]...... 12423 et 26" Ch. weer 144-5] 148-7]...... 
OFA eraitinid ka nin orm Oe oOo CIE ea 17,490 534,991 | 30-59} 30-95]...... DT Ger(elttae Oley ASO MG Or | Seon 
EGON COM cin eae ae at Mite oe Stas 16,620 455,312 | 27-40] 28-93]...... 127284 lee ee L4 5 Golohas aeons 
WACO TIDE ere ce ne eee UNS ie Ae a): Eh 14, 120 441,714 | 31-28) 33-02]...... 16901168" Shas: 210 S022 1G es 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Wom iracuuring wnwins hee ice ot aie eect 1,115,037 | 33,695,491 | 30-22) 33-35] 30-18] 126-6] 131-0] 134-8] 147-1] 168-0] 156-5 
WurablietGoodsMatueruy Jenene. one 586,613 | 19,223,522 | 32-77) 36-83} 32-49] 137-6] 142-5] 157-2] 160-9] 187-2) 182-4 
Non-urable"Goodsie... 5 sc28e ones 510,216 | 13,801,874 | 27-05} 29-23] 26-83] 117-1] 121-2) 114-5] 133-5] 149-3] 129-6 
Electric Light and Power............ 18,208 670,095 | 36-80} 37-05) 36-52} 95-4! 96-2) 91-7) 108-9) 110-5] 103-9 
TOC EIN OU en ee eh A al Oe aA 93,718 2,532,420 | 27-02} 25-04] 24-08) 197-7] 190-1] 164-7] 268-4] 239-1] 202-4 
MGTIO eer Ne Sheen Ey EM me Ete an Ae 68,869 | 2,400,856 | 34-86] 39,79] 34-14} 82-6] 85-5) 88-1] 91-5) 108-0} 95-5 
Communications: ete ee ee eee 29, 682 925,998 | 31-20} 31-04] 30-86] 113-9] 113-8] 108-1} 131-3] 130-4} 123-1 
A intents) oYoval REG CO) Ob Beiter pon etter oor 157,616 6,110,017 | 38-77| 38-63] 35-79] 123-8) 125-7) 118-4] 149-6] 151-4] 133-2 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 125, 264 8,612,564 | 28-84] 29-76} 28-70) 70-6} 78-8} 75-8) 89-2) 102-7) 95-5 
Ser vViGes ee Aaotee See hh Pela Sack | 46,702 904,785 | 19-37) 19-82} 18-94) 117-7} 119-7] 113-7] 1389-4] 145-2] 132-9 
PETC eeerten oe em At eum ak Shei Wit cai Ax 197,562 | 5,025,700 | 25-44) 25-53} 25-30) 115-3} 114-5] 109-7] 125-6] 125-2} 118-8 
Eight Leading Industries............ 1,834,450 | 55,207,831 | 30-10) 32-19) 29-69} 118-1) 121-6] 121-5) 138-1] 152-1) 140-4 
IM ANCE ee Le ee ee ee en Denes 66,4380 | 2,159,153 | 32-50} 32-42) 32-02) 110-6] 110-7} 108-2) 124-7] 124-5] 120-3 
Totai—Nine Leading Industries..... 1,900,880 | 57,366,984 | 30-18) 32-29) 29-77) 117-9} 121-2] 120-9) 137-6) 151-0) 189-5 








1This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instru- 
ments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 














Industries 1Relative Janwel Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 

Weight 1945 1944 1944 1940 
NMAMIELACCUTING ee ete eee a Akt t ociaente eekie Gccetios 60-8 212-7 220-1 226-4 118-2 
ATIMAlspLoducts——eGI Dla arses ween ee teen fee ets: 2-5 228-4 238-0 206-9 132-4 
Hirandinroducts. 5:5 oe. 285. te aes ee, 2 131-9 134-8 121-6 106-0 
eather-andiprogucts ce eta ce eer eae EE Were 1:5 135-5 136-8 135-1 120-9 
iBootszand® Shoes etre. ee ee er te ee ee 9 125-2 124-6 122-0 119-7 
Iuumber and productses see eee eee ee 3:4 115-2 120-7 113-4 77-1 
Roughiandidressed lum bers sagan. cee sidekent alten: 1-8 91-1 96-3 87-1 62-4 
FUENIGULO, eee ross ere ee GT OP 6 126-8 129-2 110-5 87-9 
Other lum beriproductat: tanner eae oa ee ee 1-0 195-2 204-2 215-0 116-9 
Musicalsinstruments ea oi red cman oe: 03 29-3 29-3 34-2 53-9 
Plant products—ediblessy.. ss. oot See ee ae 3:0 165-4 185-0 154-1 116-0 
Pulpiandipaperiproductsinc. sence sake a ete ereeb © dec 4-6 135-8 138-4 133-0 110-2 
RUD ANGIpapely ye tte ee Ae ae os ea, eR nea &. 2-0 119-9 122-6 117-7 97-5 
Paper products) 6.85. veh oe oe rales ona hee anal s« 9 208-1 214-1 211-5 137-8 
iprintingandupublishing! sa qetece. | see eee eee OL niee.. 1-7 132-3 133-7 127-1 116-9 
Rub bemproductsh. weer ck teen cee te ee Tee nee 1-2 174-1 179-2 141-3 109-8 
Mextile products reset ead cee A eta RL eek ORE 7-2 152-8 159-2 153-5 132-0 
Pibread, yarnvand clothiteetcpaos sos eee cee ean 2-6 153-8 159-0 156-5 149-8 
Cottontyarniandiclothzpye en sen cele eee a ee 1-2 109-7 111-6 112-9 116-4 
Woollenvyarntand clotintes «1c sno soetok wie eien ne 6 163-6 167-7 169-3 156-5 
PAGUMICial silkeandesilic gOOdS sneer aetna ase ies © “6 566-1 615-2 561-0 497-2 
Elosieryaand: Knit, COOUSaaiy ict aactts ceten oe el ee asf 1-2 143-9 147-5 145-1 131-8 
Garments and personal furnishing................00e.c00e 2°5 150:5 159-6 150-9 118-1 
Mihertextila products, 0/61 nSe. «egies bee vee ee eas -9 171-4 177-0 165-1 120-7 
PLODACCO ene eer nic hte ake Racks Lee Sclotnerae etree ee: 6 142-2 132-2 144-1 150-8 
IBOVOrageshen sree hietehcs eels eter Aaa ee 8 260-1 261-8 237-3 174-3 
@hemicals and allied’products))... sock os «cee sceeoce cee - 4-2 602-8 ~ 616-0 618-0 177°8 
Clayinglassandistone procuctsinee ca eee ome es ee 8 131-0 133-0 137-5 87-4 
Miectrielightiand (power seni ssi ks dake: Sone eee... 1-0 143-0 144-2 137-5 134-5 
Hlectricalapparatusnmcse sah eae Mae eras 2:5 308-9 319-9 329-0 140-2 
Trongendisteelsproductseane on rea tt Cena he. 22-3 299-5 309-4 345-9 110-0 
Crude, rolled and forged products..............0-eeecece- 1:8 247-4 250-1 252-1 151-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)...............-..cssc00: 108? 219-9 222-3 228-2 121-7 
Agricul gural implements er eae me ate ene 6 130-7 132-4 129-6 63-2 
WaAnrOnvehiclesianGeaircrarteme sence terre eee nee 9-6 277-9 285-4 312-9 103-3 
AUtomobilestandipantsee tne ae ater ean bree 2-4 289-0 292-7 304-1 155-4 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...............c00c-eeeeee 3-2 1323-6 1409-4 1567-5 53-6 
Eleatingappliances-e cei yen Ce eines oe as 3 177-1 181-8 166-3 121-1 
Imongand: stecliiabricabioni@-e:ss) oon ie ee ileal 297-4 308-3 297-9 129-8 
Foundry and machine shop products..................-.. 6 233-2 235-2 278-7 118-3 
Othernirontandssteel productsy as. 40e ec ee ee 3-8 324-8 340-5 409-5 117-1 
INGm-terrotermotnl Products, «16 Gc; <9 eher cnc. soak ne os Gee: 3-0 382-2 399-9 489-9 165-2 
Non-metallic mineral products..............-..0ecccceueees =9 208-2 208-0 212-6 163-4 
Miscellaneous: sanat wren 008 mec Gr ne Sc RRR 5 eh. 1-1 352-2 359-8 364-3 146-1 
MOGEIN Gere ee te ee Pe me eee ey, 5-1 313-0 300-9 260-7 237-8 
MVE Ta Brn hs 7) ar ory Shee Og SENT Oe HORS 0th EEE RIS 3°8 146-4 151-5 156-1 164-7 
OTayHEGE Sis RES SA earner ona tiie) ONT ERE Ne TTA eL an RON Conan ig 1-4 91-2 97-4 98-1 94-0 
Metallic ores.............. Ae os Poe ata CRO | Alin aly in te 1-8 256-8 258-1 285-9 342-4 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)..............cceeeceeee 6 162-8 170-4 152-7 123-4 
Compt ni Cathons soci 5 Bo cca he AO, ive ecco 1-6 110-7 110-6 105-1 84-3 
MRelegTaphise. memes eee ec cee ee ee es ey = “4 128-7 129-5 129-2 95-7 
FL GlOp OWES ew ers eee dete. Bem Pai al dane PEA A en eee 1-2 105-8 105-4 98-5 81-2 
TANS POLta tion yn 4 ese esha Nios. es es cto nde 8-6 122-3 124-2 117-5 84-5 
Sirect railways andicartage...ss! es... tee eee eee 2-6 192-7 189-5 178-8 128-3 
Stéameailway sence wena ae ene ee ee 4-8 107-7 108-0 105-4 75-8 
Shippingiandistevedoring 4a. wek sete ee aa ee. 1-2 97-3 111-2 93-5 67-1 
Construction and Maintenance......................0..... 6-8 98-2 109-5 105-8 68-8 
Bil Gin oe eee ra A ere ee eer, es ae ee eee: 2-1 87-2 98-8 113-8 55-7 
LIC DIVAS ts onc Ae EN Ua NA Sate tatu ee Ee 2°5 115-8 141-1 119-3 101-8 
RTL ely Abana) SINR Ate eee hr BUD Re wre ve a AOD rel Si, 2-2 93-3 91-8 85-2 51-1 
SS OLVICES ree er er ee eee ay eer tre eee, 2-5 201-1 204-6 194-3 133-7 
Frotelstandirestaurants eee. eae kee es 1-6 204-0 206-4 195-6 129-0 
Rersonalu(ciniehiy, laundries) Kaemcioe ec een ee. 9 195-9 201-4 191-9 141-8 
PEA G ee eee es ee oe Tee Ce ae eee eee See 10-8 180-8 179-5 172-0 149-9 
Ret allies seek bers meee doe 24h Hor ce bos Sty uty Eta Blin 8-2 192-9 190-6 184-8 160-1 
WhOlesalowiy wr writ nate iat e hee en ae gee cee ga. | 2-6 150-7 151-9 139-1 122-7 
Kight Leading Industries............................... mS, 100-0 180-4 185-7 185-7 116-2 
PING CO Poin eee ets Pe Biss eet ee tease ye OE nee cee fo at tl 128-4 128-5 125-6 113-6 
Ranks angituriet Companies. oct one, eS ae eel 132-6 132° 7 129-9 105-4 
Brokerage and stock markets4 te. cf eon eee al. oboe 2. 149-4 148-9 124-7 203-9 
dnepraprory. faye ost EERO Se. el Ore He. ere |... caer e ee 121-4 121-6 119-9 119-3 
NIC EICACED ITOUSETICR ote ene ee ke hoe 177-9 182-9 182-8 116-1 


1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employ- 
ees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Report on Employment Conditions, February, 1945 


The following report covering the employ- 
ment situation for. the past month has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics Branch, 
Department of Labour, in co-operation with 
the Employment Service, Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. The first section of the 
report deals with the Canadian labour market 
by industry groups, while the second section 
gives a more detailed analysis of employment 
conditions by regions. 


HILE the overall net labour demand! in 

Canadian industries showed little change 
during the five-week period from January 18 
to February 22, firms are showing some con- 
cern regarding replacements for men on tem- 
porary permits to leave agriculture who will be 
returning to their farms during March. A sharp 
increase in the demand for workers in the next 
few weeks is expected, due not only to this 
change-over in employment, but with the pros- 
pect of an early spring, to the resumption of 
construction activity. 


Labour requirements (exclusive of agricul- 
tural demand) at February 22, 1945, totalled 
95,001. Although this was substantially the 
same as the demand for 95,250 workers at 
January 18, 1945, a month earlier, it was 


considerably less than the shortage of 102,602 
workers reported at February 24, 1944, the 
corresponding reporting date a year ago. The 
shortage of 65,765 male workers at February 22, 
1945, represented 69 per cent of the total 
demand for labour at that date. Table I 
shows net labour demand, by main industry 
groups and by sex, as at February 22, 1945, 
with absolute and percentage changes in total 
demand from January 18. 

The supply of labour, in terms of unreferred 
applicants? amounted to 59,903 (38,092 men 
and 21,811 women), at February 23. This was 
an increase of 18 per cent over the number 
of applicants unreferred at January 19. As 
may be seen in Table II demand for workers 
in most occupational categories was in excess 
of supply. The reverse was true, however, 
regarding clerical, sales and construction 
workers. In the case of clerical and sales 
workers all regions except Ontario reported 
an oversupply at February 23, and efforts are 
being made to direct applicants registered in 
surplus areas to jobs in this region. With 
reference to the construction occupations it is 
expected that there will be sufficient jobs 
during the spring and summer seasons for all 
qualified applicants not presently employed. 


Net Labour Demand in A and B Priority Industries 


The labour shortage reported by war and 
essential civilian industries ‘as at February 22, 
_ 1945 (65,912) constituted 69 per cent of the 

overall requirements. Within this high priority 
industry group the demand for labour in 
logging (16,727) was a decrease of 5,686 from 
the January 18 total; the labour needs of 
mining and manufacturing, on the other hand, 
grew larger (from 29,113 to 31,667) and at 
February 22 comprised 48 per cent of the total 
labour requirements of high priority industry. 


Logging 


While 16,727 workers were still needed in 
logging at February 22, the peak of labour 
demand in this industry appears to have been 
passed. Most of the cutting has been com- 
pleted in the Eastern and Prairie Regions and 
efforts are being made to speed up hauling 
operations before the spring break-up. These 
regions reported substantial decreases in 





1 Net Labour Demand is calculated by deducting 
unconfirmed referrals from unfilled vacancies. Unfilled 
Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs on file in 
employment offices as at the date indicated. Uncon- 
firmed Referrals are applicants who have been referred 
to a specific job by an employment office and notifica- 
tion has not been received from the employer as to 
whether the person has been placed or rejected. 


demand for labour, while in the Pacific Region, 
due to the reopening of the logging camps in 
some areas, labour requirements increased 
from 848 at January 18, to 1,056 at February 
22. Sixty-four per cent of the total labour 
shortage in this industry was in pulpwood 
logging which still required 10,680 men; of 
these, 4,588 were needed in the Quebec Region. 


Mining and Primary Smelting 


The labour situation in mining, primary 
smelting and refining at February 22 was 
fairly satisfactory in all regions. The return 
of agricultural workers to the farms during 
March will, however, have a marked effect on 
these industries as many farmers have taken 
off-season employment in the mines, collieries 
and smelters. Total requirements at Feb- 
ruary 22 amounted to 4,656 workers, of which 
1,251 were needed in coal mining, but although 
the shortage of workers in the coal mines was 
considerable, production has been kept up to 
schedule. The gold and base metal mines in 
some areas were still having difficulty in find- 
ing men with requisite physical stamina for 


2 Applicants who have not been referred to jobs 
as at the date indicated. 
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the jobs offered. In the iron and steel in- 
dustry demand for workers rose slightly during 
the month in keeping with increased produc- 
tion in some of the war industries. 


Manufacturing 


Canada’s high priority manufacturing indus- 
tries were short of 18,411 men and 8,600 women 
at February 22, 1945. Demand for female 
labour showed slight change as compared with 
January 18, the date of the last report, but 
demand for males was larger by 2,934 or 19 
per cent. 


Textiles and Products—As at February 22, 
demand for labour in the high priority textile 
industry (6,079) was substantially the same as 
at January 18, a month earlier. Male demand 
grew larger by 330 to total 1,928 at the 
February date, while demand for women in 
this industry (4,151) was smaller by 314. In 
Quebec’s cotton textile mills labour require- 
ments at January 22 totalled 502 as compared 
with 721 five weeks earlier, while an increased 
demand (from 453 to 659) was noted in the 
woollen and worsted textile mills of Ontario. 
In the manufacture of women’s and misses’ 
outerwear demand for female help in Quebec 
at February 22 stood at 314 as compared with 
568 at January 18. A dearth of female sewing 
machine operators continues to present a major 
problem in the textile industry. Total demand 
for this type of tradeswomen at February 23 
amounted to 4,008 while only 265 were regis- 
tered as applicants. 


Guns and Ammunition —Net Labour demand 
in the guns and ammunition industry at 
February 22 stood at 2,536. This is an in- 
crease of 25 per cent over the demand reported 
at January 18, five weeks previous. There 
was some decline in the labour requirements 
of heavy ammunition (from 1,241 to +826). 
Demand for workers increased, however, in 
the small arms ammunition industry (from 308 
to 712), and indications are that the orders 
placed late last year by the United States 
Government are beginning to have repercus- 
sions on the labour market. 


Shipbuilding and Repairs—The rising demand 
for workers in Canada’s shipyards continued, 
with 2,113 needed at February 22 as com- 
pared with 1,900 one month previous. Some 
improvement was evident in the Maritimes 
where labour demand dropped from 795 to 
551, and men are being supplied to Halifax 
shipyards immediately housing is available. 
In Quebec, requirements at February 22 (573) 
showed a rise of 216, and an increase of 214 
was evident in the Pacific Region where 787 
workers were needed at the latter date. Recent 
new contracts for transport ferries in Quebec 
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and Pacific shipyards have increased activity 
in this industry. 
Construction 


High priority construction reported a slight 
decrease in demand (from 2,346 at January 18, 
to 2,148 at February 22), with activity more 
or less restricted to the completion of con- 
tracts and maintenance jobs. As. work on 
aerodromes, barracks and other war construc- 
tion is curtailed, more emphasis will be placed 
on industrial and residential construction; in- 
creased activity in this field is expected this 
year aS more materials are released for essen- 
tial civilian purposes. 


Transportation 


Although the net labour demand for 3,796 
workers in the high priority transportation 
industry was 15 per cent lower at February 22 
than at January 18, the trend will probably 
be reversed within the next few weeks. Out- 
fitting crews have already commenced work 
on a number of Great Lakes ships, while the 
Pacific Region reported some demand for 
marine engineers, mates and quartermasters as 
well as maintenance and overhaul crews for 
coastwise shipping. The manpower situation 
in regard to railway transportation is fairly 
satisfactory at this time, but with the coming 
of warmer weather additional maintenance and 
track gangs will be needed. 


Trade, Finance and Service 


Employment offices throughout Canada 
reported a shortage of 10,486 workers (4,345 
males and 6,141 females) at February 22 in 
high priority trade, finance and service. One- 
third of this shortage was in public and profes- 
sional service where 3,449 workers (1,456 males 
and 1,993 females) were required; this was a 
drop of 713 from January 18. In trade, 
finance, and service other than public and 
professional, demand rose from 6,284 at 
January 18, to 7,037 (2,889 males and 4,148 
females) ‘at February 22. 

While the need for female workers in hotels 
and restaurants rose from 2,005 at January 18, 
to 2,257 at February 22, applicants were 
showing more willingness to accept this type 
of employment than domestic service where 
demand remained high. The shortage of 
female workers in hospitals rose from 719 at 
January 18 to 809 at February 22, due mainly 
to increased demand in the Prairie and Pacific 
Regions. Every effort is being made to divert 
applicants into this high priority service. 

Wholesale and retail trade reported labour 
demands of 1,111 and 1,383 respectively at 
February 22. This was slightly higher than 
the need for 1,000 and 1,323 workers reported 
by these groups a month earlier. 
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TABLE I—NET LABOUR DEMAND BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 22, 1945 
(excluding Agriculture) 





Change from 
January 18, 1945 





Industry Male Female Total 
Absolute | Percentage 





A and B Priority Industries— 




















Logging— 
JEATV) aN AOL 16 Wes ye eeey Se A Ce OEMS Pe ata A ROBE ALT ed Es oe 10,680 22 10, 702 —2,955 —21-6 
UU Vicel ores rene Va) SAR SG eS ne ee CONCISE ata a 5,146 16 5, 162 —2,161 —29-5 
Other Vorring hee yas ee Vee eee See eh ee 858 5 863 — 6520 —37-6 
HO tale Sy aerperre Meters: es Manon ae een ka hae eae 16,684 43 16,727 —5, 636 —25-2 
Mining and Manufacturing— 
CoaliMining eee sees eso cece Lee Tia eer 1,247 4 125k — 7 — 5-5 
Base Metal Mining and Primary Smelting and Refining— 
TrontandeSteel: vy cisiacn. cient seers sae EO 986 115 1,101 + 33 + 3-1 
IN Celie Sa eset e tea Ie hts ily Re en Se REAM Cc! Mae 718 2 720 — 208 —22-4 
Other Base: Metals yee saree nee eral cine Gy soe 787 6 793 + 95 +13-6 
Other Minine and Oil Producing... eons. sae eee ee ee 779 12 791 — 45 — 5-4 
sAINCralt ANG ATES see tae Cet ee Moe tae ae ae 757 132 889 + 99 +12-5 
Shipbuilding and Repairs................... Ay ud tenis Se a 2,056 BY ATMS} + 213 +11-2 
Gunsiand Ammunition: eect ee ee 1,679 857 2,536 + 6500 +24-6 
Mechanical Transport and Armoured Fighting Vehicles. . . 760 76 836 + 367 +78°3 
Secondary Metal Industries (excluding Machinery and 
FLGUIPTIAVE IE) Meee ese ee Aan en oe 2,292 303 2,595 + 273 +11-8 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment..................... 524 282 806 + 46 + 6-1 
Other Machinery and Equipment....................s.6- 1,678 122 1,800 + 25 + 1-4 
@hemicals"and=Non-Metallics)2s).--e too co eee 1,798 910 2,708 + 379 +16-3 
Hood! Brocessing ter, aye ai RE ea A ean ed a ae 1,517 668 2,185 + 287 +15-1 
hextilesiandiProductsnc ae eee eee eek a cee nae 1,928 4,151 6,079 + 16 + 0:3 
Wocdt Products cee sce fucka lk Lie a> Ment tt I SEERA e S| 1,765 142 1,907 + 276 +16-9 
PulppandyRa peng ack AUOtN. ate wy iS PR enna: a fiuerl get 610 196 806 + 155 +23-8 
Rubperandseatnene crc trea nue aries ae eee ee 694 456 1,150 + 108 +10-4 
Other; Manuiseturing!, uh eine a nah eee 353 248 601 + 8 + 1-3 
PR OUALE GQ urmen tr ci Mick one mia letaes Sea ee ye ee cere 22,928 8,739 31,667 +2, 554 + 8-8 
WONSETUGLION RN Se tate, Meese op i Ree ira ete 25132 16 2,148 — 198 — 8-4 
PELANSHOPLALION.c ee eco Ae te ee eee 3,611 185 3,796 — 659 —14-8 
OtherstPublieswitilities .) ese nee eee he eee. 720 368 1,088 — 133 —10-9 
Rublictandsbrotessional Service a4 a keep ae ee eee 1, 456 1,993 3,449 — 713 —17-1 
Wrade; Hinance andiOther Services. .s.ne nee. eee ee 2,889 4,148 7,037 + 753 +12-0 
Total A and B Priority Industries................. 50,420 15,492 65,912 —4,032 — 5-8 
C and D Priority Industries— 
b EGY ds apeiron rant a Oe Bae aE Bk RN RE cle tee LSA 6 2 8 — 14 —63-6 
Minin atten tee te ARR pee Te RE Peay ae Lane 406 1 407 + 44 +12-1 
Manulacturing cpa ieee nee tel eee arene 4,907 7,862 12,769 +1,111 + 9-5 
Gonstruchionies ch) oe kd eke a ee een at 2,490 16 2,506 + 309 +14-1 
RublecUitilities tie tyes ke p Caen nae aera ae haere rt dale 364 29 393 Te Od +17-0 
BS FEV VePE a AOE AI ne ED Mi ere Othe ed UREA GS ahd a 3,202 1, 849 5,081 +1, 109 +28-0 
Kinanceandinstrance.: sk .ea i. ee ae ee, ide ROME 2 BS 859 494 1,353 + 152 +12-7 
EL VICe MIE Wale S Rei Reo, wis eae weit ee ele WA 3,081 3,491 G.bie2 +1,015 +18-3 
Total C and D Priority Industries................. 15,345 13,744 29,089 +3, 783 +14-9 
GRAND TODA so ae cee eee 65,765 29,286 95,001 — 249 — 0:3 





TABLE II—NET LABOUR DEMAND AND UNREFERRED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT FEBRUARY 23, 1945 




















Net Labour Demand Unreferred Applicants 
Occupational Group oe eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers...............cceeeees 1, 662 365 2,027 1, 428 353 1,781 
ClericalaWorkerspen its. Sick aes ee eo nek. ee 1,330 3,174 4,504 2,437 4,838 7,215 
pales \Workerssees orth ce weeny acne Mls IRON Cee Se Riya 1,568 1,092 2,660 1,501 3,305 4, 806 
SCEMICETWORKELS ON WME vice brie tet CUM amt Moe cask thar 2,404 6, 668 9,072 2,020 3,684 6,007 
ABNETIN ENS. 5 CPM EP as on nel iar ee an eet Ae eee AIG Foe aa 53 — 61 — /61 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers...........200cccceeccececes 37,651 9,083 46, 734 14, 720 3,508 18,228 
Pextile and Clothing. Workers | ..44 gas: cay od oieteaeas 1,755 6, 702 8,457 297 934 1,231 
TOL REVS cee iten «ce ek EO Ee ee 15, 756 — 15, 756 158 — 158 
Miners tate. sci e tee ey et ee ee es ech eles hie) 1,568 — 1,568 127 — 127 
ConstructionsWorkersavee nd we Ree rece Ce 2,286 — 2,286 5,074 = 5,074 
Metal!Workers ose.) :.0m tise, Thea one. CARE ee ea ts, Oe 5,369 388 6; 757 2,708 576 3,284 
Other Skilled and Semiskilled Workers................. 10,917 1,993 12,910 6,356 1,998 8,354 
UnskillediWorkers. jay eohe te eka oe ee cee 18,781 8,019 26, 800 15,622 6, 123 21,745 


EC aN icles iar nd « Ape ens PRS Bertenterhiak eiaan che 63,449 28,401 91,850 38,092 71,811 59,903 
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Regional Analysis 


The Regional Analysis which follows is 
based on semi-monthly reports received from 
Local Employment and Selective Service 
Offices across Canada. The report covers em- 
ployment conditions during the month ended 
February 22, 1946. 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture —As yet, there is little activity, 
except for an increase in the number of orders 
placed with local offices for experienced live- 
stock and dairy farmers. Plans are being 
formulated to assure the return of farmers in 
off-seasonal employment as soon as the spring 
work on the land opens up. 


Logging—In most parts of Nova Scotia, 
there has been just sufficient snowfall to 
benefit cutting and sleigh hauling, and the 
industry continues to absorb all the bush- 
workers available. Many small operators are 
experiencing difficulty in securing enough men, 
and one larger company at Sheet Harbour is 
still short 100 loggers. Owing to lack of man- 
power, production in the New Glasgow area 
has been reduced and the shortage in the 
Truro district is also serious, with clearance 
orders hard to fill. 


Farther north, in New Brunswick, heavy 
snow has disrupted cutting operations, and the 
recent heavy thaw is threatening to alter man- 
power requirements considerably. Termination 
of. cutting in the Campbellton area has re- 
sulted in the release of about 300 bushmen, of 
whom approximately one-half are returning to 
their own farms to cut fuelwood, while others 
are available for seasonal employment, and 
are being placed, whenever possible, on outside 
logging orders. 


Coal Mining—The collieries continue to 
operate steadily and with reasonably high 
production. Only fully certificated miners are 
now in demand. 


Manufacturrng—Manpower needs have not 
altered materially during the past month, and 
lay-offs have been of a minor character, with 
only a small number of workers involved. The 
call for additional labour in the shipyards is 
receiving first consideration. MHalifax’s two 
large shipbuilding firms have orders for some 
280 skilled workmen and 150 unskilled 


labourers in all, but the lack of housing accom-' 


modation makes it difficult to meet these 
requirements. New contracts awarded a Char- 
lottetown shipyard recently have made _ it 
possible to retain the present staff of more 
than 100 men, and even to recall a small num- 
ber of others laid off last December. 


Heavy labour is still in some demand 
throughout the region and some difficulty has 
been encountered in finding men with the 
necessary physique to fill large orders from 
Trenton war plants. In one such establish- 
ment, where heavy structural steel work is 
being done, referments since November have 
totalled about 570, and the rate of labour 
turnover has been very high. 

Mills and fertilizer plants, fish processing 
and textile factories throughout the Maritimes 
make continual demands on the labour force, 
and there is no immediate prospect of satis- 
fying these requirements locally in areas 
where shortages exist. 


Construction.—Activity is confined to remo- 
delling and repair work, and a number of car- 
penters and construction labourers are cur- 
rently unemployed. The military hospital 
building program is progressing smoothiy, 
with no serious lack of building labour. 


Transportation —Heavy storms have ham- 
pered bus and. railway traffic, with a 
resultant urgent call for a great number of 
snow shovellers. While the stevedoring com- 
panies on the Halifax waterfront could utilize 
additional labour, they are in no immediate 
need. The only development of note was a 
one-day strike of 300 employes of the National 
Harbour Board at Halifax, the strikers return- 
ing to work pending a settlement of the 
dispute. 

Quebec Region 


Agriculture —Although there has been no 
call for farm labour as yet, the prevailing mild 
weather of the past few days has been a 
reminder that agricultural workers temporarily 


~employed in other essential industry must soon 


be released to return to the land. 


Logging—Deep snow has hampered opera- 
tions in many parts, and as a result of most 
unfavourable working conditions, a great many 
men have either been released from the camps, 
or left of their own volition. The majority of 
the small camps have ceased cutting and are 
now busy with the sleigh haul, the greatest 
demand being for men to undertake this work. 

There has been no notable increase in the 
demand for bushworkers, except in the Chand- 
ler and LaTuque areas, where no suitable 
applicants are available. Three large operators 
in the vicinity of Chandler require another 
350 loggers each, and contractors and sub- 
contractors in the La Tuque neighbourhood 
continue to call unavailingly for men to com- 
plete their season’s cutting. The Quebec City 
office reports that a never-filled list of logging 
labour vacancies is attributable to a high labour 
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turnover, and woods operations at St. Joseph 
d’Alma and Dolbeau could still utilize 200 to 
300 bushmen in each district. 


Mining—While no change in manpower 
supply is yet apparent and production is being 
maintained at the level of recent months, 
with the approach of spring mining labour 
needs will increase, and orders for workers to 
take the place of farmers leaving in March can 
only be filled through clearance. Another 200 
experienced machine men and 6500 qualified 
helpers could be absorbed by the mines in the 
Rouyn area, while diamond drilling firms in 
that locality, although well supplied with 
helpers, require additional runners. 


Manufacturing—While there has been no 
outstanding over-all development during the 
past several weeks, a marked improvement is 
noted in the employment situation of several 
industrial towns especially affected by the 
activities of the Aluminum Company of Can- 
ada. The Shawinigan Falls office reports a 
considerable diminution in local lay-offs, with 
a consequent levelling off in the number of 
unemployment insurance claims being filed. 
The Aluminum Company has advised of an 
appreciable increase in production in the im- 
mediate future (due to the recent American 
orders), and instead of laying off some hun- 
dreds of further employees, the plant is re- 
hiring many previously released. The opening 
of a new potroom at the Chicoutimi plant has 
led to the employment of 100 potmen and a 
few labourers, and other potrooms are ex- 
pected to open shortly. 

In the Montreal area, lay-offs previously 
scheduled are proceeding according to plan in 
several of the larger war plants, but staff 
reductions throughout the province are not of 
any magnitude, and one proposed mass lay-off 
of 200 workers from a Quebec shipyard was 
recently countermanded. 

The heavy shell-filling plants of the region 
are, without exception, satisfactorily supplied 
with labour, and the only calls for additional 
manpower from the iron and steel industry in 
general are for a few highly skilled workers, in 
addition to a considerable number of heavy 
duty labourers, who are not obtainable. 

Textile plants, garment factories and kindred 
industries continue to present the most exten- 
sive manpower problem, and one unlikely to 
be satisfactorily solved for some time to come. 
Sewing machine operators, clothing and textile 
workers of all kinds are needed in the Mont- 
real area, and factories at Cowansville, Drum- 
mondville, St. Jerome, Sherbrooke, Granby and 
Richmond share in the demand for similar 
labour. 


Construction—Although present activity is 
confined for the most part to local projects, 
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repair work and small jobs which are keeping 
tradesmen employed during the slack season, 
prospects for the coming season are bright, 
and a real building boom is anticipated. In: 
the meantime, only in Montreal does the 
demand for skilled artisans far exceed the 
supply. 

Transportation —With weather conditions in 
most sections of the province restored to 
normal, the hundreds of snow shovellers 
employed in keeping traffic routes open have 
been gradually released. 


Ontario Region 


Agriculture—A few farmers are already 
leaving their temporary winter employment, 
in order to make early preparations for the 
coming season, and this exodus will became 
widespread during the coming month. In the 
meantime, while occasional orders for farm 
workers have been placed with local offices, 
there are few such requirements as yet on file. 

Logging—Despite the fact that woods opera- 
tions were seriously impeded by the deep 
snow of early February, recent reports on con- 
ditions in most parts of Ontario have been 
very encouraging and a substantial increase 
over last. year’s cut is anticipated, notably in 
the Kapuskasing area. 

In some districts, a fair number of bushmen 
are still in demand. Two large companies in 
the vicinity of North Bay are short of teams- 
ters and rollers, several operators at Sudbury 
require additional labour in order to complete 
their sleigh hauls, and at Sault Ste. Marie, 
experienced loggers are in great demand to 
get the cut out to the skidways and river 
banks for the spring drive. Another 100 
cutters are needed for camps in the Kirkland 
Lake area, and operators around Timmins are 
handicapped by a shortage of bush men. 


Mining— No improvement is noted,—or 
anticipated—in the manpower situation 
throughout the mining fields, and all opera- 
tions in the Timmins and Kirkland Lake 
areas report vacancies for both experienced 
miners and beginners, for lack of whom 
production has been greatly reduced. 

Manufacturing—The placing of many new 
contracts has been followed by a marked 
uptrend in production, with a consequent 
sharp increase in manpower requirements, 
which already far exceeded the available 
labour supply. An urgent need for skilled 
and heavy workers is noticeable throughout 
Ontario’s manufacturing centres, with foundry 
production in particular seriously handicapped 
by the prevailing shortage of skilled tradesmen. 


The approaching expiry date of temporary 
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permits, held by farmers and farm workers 
in off-seasonal employment, makes the prob- 
lem of adequate manpower supply still more 
disturbing, and many employers who will be 
affected are attempting to forestall anticipated 
shortages by placing orders now, although for 
the most part applicants available at this time 
fall short of heavy labour standards. 

The agricultural plants of Brantford and 
Fergus, and the abrasive shops of Niagara 
Falls, are especially exigent in their call for 
heavy, unskilled labour, as well as for every 
type of skilled iron worker. Kingston, To- 
ronto, New Toronto and St. Catharines share 
in the need, and the Barrie office alone has 
orders in. clearance for 150 foundry labourers. 

Plants busy on the Government’s intensi- 
fied munitions program have increased their 
orders for immediately needed staff. One 
Toronto factory has been supplied with 
approximately 800 women during the past 
month, and about 250 female workers will be 
brought to Wallaceburg from the Prairie and 
Pacific regions as soon as hostel accommoda- 
tion is ready. In New Toronto, 200 husky 
factory and machine shop helpers are needed 
immediately, and 300 more will be required 
before the end of April. An order for 400 
labourers for the D.I.L. plant at Nobel has 
been placed in clearance, and manpower 
requirements of the company’s Oshawa factory 
have also increased markedly. 

There has been only slight alleviation of the 
persistent shortage of labour in the textile 
plants and kindred industries. Food pro- 
cessing plants have also increased their 
manpower demands. 

Lay-offs during the past month have been 
of a minor nature. In Toronto the De 
Havilland Company of Canada released about 
380 workmen of various types, but this staff 
reduction worked to the advantage of the 
subsidiary firm in London, engaged on new 
aircraft contracts. More recently, 500 men 
were released from the Chrysler Corporation 
plant at Windsor, and there has also been a 
steady reduction of the Genelco staff in Peter- 
borough, but practically all those affected by 
these lay-offs have been placed locally or 
through clearance orders. 


Construction—Activity is slight, and con- 
fined to a few areas. While a marked increase 
in labour demand is anticipated as the season 
advances, a number of skilled building trades- 
men are at present drawing unemployment 
insurance benefits. Only from Toronto and 
New Toronto is any shortage of labour repor- 
ted. The Pembroke office advises that during 
the past fortnight, 329 men have been placed 
on construction work in the district, with 
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further outstanding orders for 342 building 
tradesmen of all types. 


Transportation—The call for snow shovel- 
lers and maintenance labourers for the rail- 
ways has, for the most part, been met locally 
in various parts of the province. Water 
transportation companies are already preparing 
for the opening of navigation, and initial 
manpower requirements are being filled 
without difficulty. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture —While there is little demand 
for immediate assistance, and few applicants 
are available for farm labour, occasional orders 
are being placed for spring. 


Logging—Although there is a_ persistent 
demand for bushworkers in many sections, 
operators generally agree that the labour 
supply has been more satisfactory than for 
some years past. It is expected that the cut 
will be materially increased, and special efforts 
are being made to keep loggers in the bush 
as late as possible. 


The Fort William office, reporting a con- 
tinuingly heavy demand for bushmen, states 
that a large number of placements have been 
made. In the Port Arthur area, 100 teamsters 
are needed immediately for the sleigh haul, 
and cutters are still being engaged, as also 
farther north at Fort Frances, where deep 
snow is impeding the loading and hauling 
operations. Logging camps in Manitoba are 
generally shorthanded, but special efforts 
have been made to meet their manpower 
requirements and a considerable number of 
Indians have been placed in the vicinity of 
The Pas. With the exception of Red Deer 
and Edmonton, which have orders in clearance, 
the Alberta offices report an adequate supply 
of logging labour. 


Coal Mining—As yet, there has been little 
indication of lessening production, and as 
always, certificated miners could be absorbed 
in most collieries. Blairmore, Edson and 
Drumheller are calling for qualified miners, 
but in these districts, as elsewhere, few surface 
or underground labourers are needed. 


Base Metal Mining—Manpower needs show 
no diminution, and the Winnipeg office reports 
that northern mine operators are becoming 
concerned at the prospect of further depletion 
of their already undermanned crews when 
farm workers leave in March. 

Manufacturing—Major development of the 
month has been the staff reductions in the 
packing plants, resulting from a shortage of 
hogs. Lay-offs of some magnitude are re- 
ported from every centre where packinghouses 
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are situated, and the companies concerned will 
only ‘absorb permanent applicants to replace 
farm workers leaving at the end of March. 

There have been no lay-offs from the Fort 
William Aircraft shops, but absenteeism has 
resulted in a fairly large number of separa- 
tions; the company, working on a reduced 
production program, is dismissing persistent 
offenders. The Winnipeg office, while record- 
ing a continuing call for heavy labour, reports 
that general requirements have tapered off, 
and in Medicine Hat there is an over-supply 
of both male and female labour. 


Constructton—The general slowing down 
continues throughout the region, with projects 
on hand nearing completion and no new ones 
to be started before spring. During the past 
two weeks, total vacancies for building trades- 
men and labourers have equalled approxi- 
mately one-half of the number of unreferred 
applicants for the industry as a whole. 


Transportatton—There is little general 
demand for labour, but track maintenance men 
are required at Fort Frances, Kenora, Dau- 
phin, Edmonton, and at the Head of the 
Great Lakes. . 


Pacific Region 


Agriculture —A very moderate demand for 
dairy farm workers is reported, with a few 
additional applicants becoming available from 
time to time. In the interior, a number of 
tree pruners could be employed, but the need 
for such labour is not urgent. 


Logging —Heavy snow on the higher levels 
of the interior has forced a number of camps 
to suspend operations, with a consequent lay- 
off of experienced bushmen and Japanese 
labourers, the latter returning to housing 
centres. Most of the big operations in the 
Chilliwack district are idle, except for falling 
and bucking operations, and in the vicinity 
of Cranbrook, manpower needs are confined 
to experienced log cutters. 

Good logging weather has raised production 
in the coastal forests to the highest January 
record since 1942, and at least until the farmers 
leave the camps at the end of March, the 
labour situation will remain more satisfactory 
than a year ago. Nevertheless, the Vancouver 
office reports a continued need for skilled 
bushworkers throughout the surrounding 
districts, and on the Island, while demands 
in the vicinity of Victoria are being met, 
Port Alberni and Nanaimo report a growing 
demand for unskilled labour. 


Sawmills—Orders for heavy labour and 
certain skilled craftsmen are difficult to fill 
in the New Westminster area. While there 
have been no recent shutdowns on account 
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of log shortage, several woodworking and 
planer mill plants remain closed because the 
type of order on hand for overseas shipment 
does not call for their finishing work. The 
Vancouver office reports many sawmill vacan- 
cies, and local pulp and paper operations are 
continuingly short of heavy labour. On 
Vancouver Island, however, there is a slight 
downward trend in the demand for sawmill 
workers, with an even smaller supply available. 


Coal Mining—The collieries are still short 
of skilled miners and underground labour, 
with few applicants coming in, but nowhere 
is the situation really acute. 

Base Metal Mining—Manpower demands 
are continuingly pressing and of some magni- 
tude, especially those for the Kimberley 
operations, where some 275 men are needed 
immediately. Underground workers are also 
needed at Field and a number of experienced 
muckers could be absorbed in the Nelson area. 
There is no promise of improvement in the 
undermanned position of the gold mines, and 
many operations are producing only a fraction 
of their regular capacity tonnage. 

Manufacturing —Calls for shipyard workers 
are still the most pressing. A decided shortage 
of skilled artisans of all types persists in 
Vancouver, as well as a lesser demand for 
unskilled men and helpers, and there is a 
continual call for many journeymen and 
helpers for the two major Victoria shipyards. 
Applicants available are not suitable for the 
work, and response to orders in clearance has 
been disappointing. 

There are continuing calls for moulders, 
machinists and other skilled tradesmen in the 
heavier industries of the Vancouver area, but 
only men with years of experience and a high 
degree of skill are acceptable. Female power 
machine operators are also needed, but 
unobtainable. Very few heavy labourers are 
coming in on the clearance orders for the 
Trail smelters, issued to the Pacific and 
Prairie regions. 


Constructton.—While there is little present 
activity, many new industrial construction 
contracts have been awarded and others are 
pending. A definite spring uptrend in building 
activity is foreseen, absorbing a considerable 
number of carpenters and labourers over and 
above those at present in demand. 


Transportatton—Manpower requirements 
have been satisfactorily met, with the excep- 
tion of a few orders for railway maintenance 
workers and crews for coastwise shipping. The 
North Inland Water Transportation companies 
have recently placed orders for maintenance 
and overhaul crews for vessels tied up for 
the winter, soon to resume operations. 
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Vacancies and Placements; 


January 1945 


ee received from Employment and 
Selective Service Offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission during the 
five week period December 29, 1944, to 
February 1, 1945, showed a moderate gain in 
business transacted, when compared with the 
previous four weeks ending December 28, 1944, 
but a loss of somewhat smaller proportion 
in comparison with the five week period 
December 31, 1943, to February 3, 1944. This 
computation was based on the average number 
of placements recorded daily. 

Under the first comparison, except for 
moderate declines in trade and construction, 
all industrial groups recorded increases, the 
gain in manufacturing being outstanding. 
When compared with the corresponding period 
a year ago, all changes were slight except a 
fairly substantial loss in manufacturing and a 
moderate decrease in construction. The only 
gain of note was in logging. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1942, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified, and 
of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work registered at Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices throughout 
Canada. It will be seen from the graph that 
the curves of vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications took downward courses. 
The ratio of vacancies to each one hundred 
applications being 90:3 during the five week 
period December 29, 1944, to February 1, 1945, 
in contrast with 95-4 during the preceding 
four weeks and 101-5 during the five weeks 
December 31, 1943, to February 3, 1944. The 
ratio of placements to each one hundred 
applications was 60-8 as compared with 68:1 
in the previous period and 65:3 in the five 
week period ending February 3, a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Com- 
mission throughout Canada during the period 
under review was 7,757 compared with 6,506 
during the preceding four weeks and 8,597 in 
the five weeks December 31, 1943, to February 
3, a year ago. The average number of appli- 
cations for employment received daily by the 
offices during the five week period December 
29, 1944, to February 1, 1945, was 8,594, in 
comparison with 6,823 in the previous four 
weeks, and 8,465 in the five weeks ending 
February 3, last year. The average number 
of placements made daily by the offices during 
the five weeks December 29, 1944, to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1945, was 5,224, of which 5,081 were 
in regular employment and 143 in work of 


one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 4,649 during the 
previous four weeks. Placements in the five 
weeks ending February 3, 1944, averaged 5,527 
daily, consisting of 6,336 in regular and 191 in 
casual employment. During the period under 
review the offices of the Commission referred 
220,909 persons to vacancies and effected a 
total of 151,490 placements. Of these the 
placements in regular employment were 147,334 
of which 98,318 were of males and 49,016 of 
females, while placements in casual work 
totalled 4,156. The number of vacancies 
reported by employers was 146,153 for males 
and 78,809 for females, a total of 224,962; and 
applications for work numbered 249,213, of 
which 163,897 were from males and 85,316 from 
females. 

The following table gives the placements 


effected by employment offices each year, from 
January, 1935, to date:— 




















PLACEMENTS 
Year - 
Regular Casual Totals 
DOS SRR A. ARES ce tor 226, 345 127, 457 353, 802 
POS Ghee emer ee 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
LOS nen ee tae 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
HOS Seer ee crete: Aare 256, 134 126,161 382, 295 
IGS ON eee he ee dab. che ites 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
{OAQREM RE tercactets ate 320, 090 155,016 475,106 
ie a SAO Meee ok oneratiele Be 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
Oy Oils eee tine bn 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
GAS terete a ee Pe IER. 8 1,890, 408 53,618 1,944, 026 
ICY. oN area SERRE 0 1,693,119 46,798 1,739,917 
1945 (5 weeks)........ 147, 334 4,156 151,490 





Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia 


During the five weeks ending February 1, 
1945, the daily average of positions offered 
through Employment and Selective Service 
Offices in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island was 258, compared with 241 in the 
previous period and 311 during the five weeks 
terminating February 3, last year. There was 
a daily average of 201 placements in com- 
parison with 179 in the preceding four weeks 
and 236 during the period ending February 3, 
1944. Moderate decreases in construction, 
manufacturing and mining were the only 
changes of importance in placements from the 
corresponding five weeks last year. Place- 
ments by industries included: manufacturing 
2,345; services 1,165; public utilities operation 
809; trade 713; construction 329; forestry and 
logging 255, and mining 126. Regular place- 
ments numbered 3,965 of men and 1,758 of 
women. 
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New Brunswick 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in New 
Brunswick during the period under review, 
called for a daily average of 274 workers, 
compared with 349 in the four weeks ending 
December 28, and 209 during the period ending 
February 3, 1944. The average number of 
placements effected daily was 163, in contrast 
with 149 in the previous four weeks and 165 
during the period terminating February 3, a 
year ago. The small decline in placements 
from the five weeks ending February 3, last 
year, was due to moderate losses in forestry 
and logging, and manufacturing. All other 
groups recorded improvements, the highest 
being in public utilities operation. Placements 
by industrial groups numbered: manufacturing 
1,260; services 909; forestry and logging 855; 
public utilities operation 688; trade 494; con- 
struction 357 and mining 107. There were 
3,448 men and 1,224 women placed in regular 
employment. 

Quebec 


There was an increase in the average number 
of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in the province of Quebec during the 
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five weeks ending February 1, 1945, when com- 
pared with the preceding period, but a decrease 
in comparison with the five weeks terminating 
February 3, last year, the daily average being 
2,302 during the period under review, 2,044 in 
the previous four weeks and 2,545 during the 
corresponding period of 1944. Placements 
decreased under both comparisons, the daily 
average being 1,392 during the five weeks 
under review, in contrast with 1,412 in the 
preceding period and 1,498 during the five 
weeks ending February 3, a year ago. The 
reduction in placements from the correspond- 
ing period last year was chiefly attributable 
to a substantial decrease in manufacturing 
augmented by a fairly large loss in construc- 
tion and moderate declines in trade, services 
and public utilities operation. These decreases, 
however, were offset in part by a substantial 
gain in forestry and logging. Industrial divi- 
sions in which the majority of placements 
were effected were: manufacturing 15,421; 
forestry and logging 10,747; services 5,425; 
public utilities operation 3,098; trade 2,535; 
construction 1,930 and mining 730. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 29,436 of men 
and 10,720 of women. 


VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE 
HUNDRED APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications— 
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Placements 
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Ontario 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at Offices in Ontario during 
the period terminating February 1, 1946, 
showed a daily average of 3,180 workers, 
compared with 2,500 in the previous four weeks 
and 3,727 during the period ending February 3, 
a year ago. Placements recorded a daily 
average of 2,230 during the four weeks under 
review, in contrast with 1,808 in the preceding 
period and 2,262 during the period terminating 
February 3, last year. A substantial decrease 
in placements in manufacturing, supplemented 
- by moderate losses in mining, construction and 
agriculture accounted for the decline from the 
corresponding five weeks of 1944. This reduc- 
tion was somewhat modified by an appreciable 
gain in public utilities operation and moderate 
increases in trade, and forestry and logging. 
Industries in which most of the placements 
were effected were: manufacturing 30,680; 
services 11,498; trade 7,216; public utilities 
operation 5,170; forestry and logging 5,037; 
construction 2,617; finance and insurance 1,163 
and mining 1,080. Regular placements num- 
bered 39,711 of men and 23,606 of women. 


Manitoba 


Positions offered through Employment Offices 
in Manitoba during the five weeks ending 
February 1, 1945, averaged 322 daily in com- 
parison with 301 in the preceding period, but 
remained unchanged when compared with the 
five weeks ending February 8, last year. There 
was a daily average of 231 placements com- 
pared with 219 during the period ending 
December 28, and 244 in the corresponding 
five weeks of 1944. When comparing place- 
ments by industrial groups with the period 
ending February 3, last year, none of the 
changes was large, the most significant being 
decreases in services and manufacturing, and 
a gain in trade. Placements by industries 
included: manufacturing 2,033; services 1,855; 
trade 1,404; public utilities operation 682; 
forestry and logging 251 and construction 187. 
There were 2,808 men and 2,787 women placed 
in regular employment. 


Saskatchewan 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in Saskatchewan ‘during the period 
under review, was 172 as compared with 154 
in the previous four weeks and 182 during the 
period ending February 3, 1944. The average 
number of placements registered daily was 128, 
in comparison with 119 in the preceding four 
weeks and 136 during the period terminating 
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February 3, a year ago. Placements by indus- 
trial groups showed small variation from the 
corresponding five weeks last year, the largest 
change being a moderate decrease in forestry 
and logging. Placements by industries in- 
cluded: services 1,469; trade 786; manufac- 
turing 683; public utilities operation 333, and 
forestry and logging 160. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 1,797 of men 
and 1,565 of women. 


Alberta 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during the five weeks ending Feb- 
ruary 1, called for a daily average of 331 
workers, compared with 324 during the period 
ending December 28, and 340 in the five weeks 
terminating February 3, 1944. Placements were 
fewer under both comparisons, the daily aver- 
age being 237 during the period under review, 
as compared with 253 in the preceding four 
weeks and 271 during the corresponding 
period last year. When comparing placements 
by industrial groups with the period ending 
February 3, a year ago, the most important 
changes were moderate losses in construction, 
manufacturing, services, mining and gains in 
forestry and logging, and public utilities oper- 
ation. Industrial divisions in which the 
largest number of placements were effected 
were: services 2,018; manufacturing 1,278; 
trade 1,102; public utilities operation 792; 
forestry and logging 729; mining 389 and con- 
struction 348. Regular placements numbered 
4,039 of men and 2,321 of women. 


British Columbia 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment Offices in British Columbia during the 
period terminating February 1, 1945, numbered 
919 daily in contrast with 594 in the previous 
four weeks and 960 during the corresponding 
period of 1944. Placements showed a daily 
average of 640, in comparison with 510 in 
the preceding period and 723 during the five 
weeks ending February 3, last year. A fairly 
large reduction in manufacturing together with 
smaller decreases in mining, services, construc- 
tion and trade were responsible for the loss in 
placements when compared with the period 
ending February 3, a year ago. Moderate 
increases were noted in forestry and logging, 
and public utilities operation, while the changes 
in other groups were important. Industries 
in which employment was found for more 
than 500 workers included: services 5,437; 
manufacturing 4,990; forestry and logging 
2,788; trade 1,899; public utilities operation 
1,738 and construction 1,082. There were 
13,114 men and 5,035 women placed in regular 
employment. 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 

Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —__—__—————_| end of 
period period period | vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island..................0eceeeee- 430 262 1,041 865 339 9 585 
GharlottetOwnsssoc. fem cece arenes shereiste eal sretertalihers 221 215 683 543 185 9 504 
UM MIersiGe sacwaes sroe © Cans siete vic ele ala leueh tie east etais 209 47 358 322 05% de a a 81 

Nova Scotlaciccccs cates cee tata Gia ericlanele corsets inet 7,048 6,128 7,713 7,736 5,384 108 2,285 
VAT OLS beste tice os rere iste aie winvone chal ateiave.e Siete oanvctavsts 161 129 225 172 LOS y eave een 185 
IBTIGPOWALCE co hatce cctocrioe comets cote ciateraiomes 103 156 84 67 GUL Laren oe 22 
PD artrmOul lion cicie cire ciclo chemise alate ciate sta vee olee wie 183 193 126 136 L170 | eee eee 23 
TD hid enideete AAG RTE cas raPR Site oeeger IA CRRA Hw 80 85 87 67 53 ee Caeser 49 
GUA CATA Ye coe alee OF Cone © rte shou de Siete ausis s , 131 236 348 194 159 Aline 124 
ISIN) GRR on Bea eGR I Ua ich NOt ied uence ee AS FA 3,307 3,422 3,013 3, 693 2. OOne awa eae eee 657 
JN Verness ss 40.5 cnc s siecle Sets 21 25 51 34 Dial Mets wee 20 
eri tivall eee fare cierers eeteehc iacshscols inns 'euctavete epererer ela 326 259 219 181 224 ti) 79 
PAVELDOOl Seizes cee telat ec Cowles vemle wi swiesrentes 101 142 165 158 LOS) Gee Re ee 41 
New Glasgow 819 543 1,052 1,073 817 48 259 
INGwaWateriOrdots.=..totetesuce mn ec eemeroite 39 199 186 125 Ort lene ene ee 50 
PICTOU on Se citiate See eee eds sive Dice c eae eee ee ss 135 lve 178 145 123 2 47 
Spring hillevseees | cesses Sseelete oeeielerde ste c emteete re 14 8 32 21 1) dl are pe te 26 
SV Une yin cee erase ccotausuheis ores sa etverpaie be ioe 814 206 1,107 928 589 51 396 
By. dneyeMlinestere..s crt tn sinneee se aeons te et 101 68 195 122 GSA. ae 121 
OTTO. 3 AO ae BN aero oie: ocd oir Ldereis sisieks altuna aren 430 225 440 433 290 2 120 
PYArINOUUIT Seiad citiion e oiewveromisle eshte seeatae ARSE 228 215 205 187 LOT Wik eee nee 66 

New Brunswitck.:. 202 4.6 cback es tate cB 7,934 7,221 7,507 6,892 4,672 54 2,441 
Bathurst...... ha Dag hs dasa odors tolese cote Opa Outi Sebsloke 454 310 729 537 COOMBE aaNet ae 179 
WAMADDENTOD Firs cee eves sch rece whee tire volte « 324 654 545 396 205 2 273 
FUdimoUNdsStoOn es <. dete coe aa oe tose ete eee 926 894 413 410 265 4 174 
TUTE G ORICLOD ho cia ioie-o oie Sore tovera theres aio tie eres Efe TTS ois 512 392 445 444 389 1 87 
MANGO Se er onesies oe alte tse noo e eae dees toate 314 346 382 378 So View A Wao ee Cates Pe 38 
ME ONGLON EE hide cok s Ro ois tins ie wie caus Bic ee ele cle elles 2,304 2,249 2,030 1, 850 942 30 938 
ING WCASUlO ee cimioicienc care score ds backaouel sehen dee aterorore 68 131 97 92 UD: a oeee eat 30 
Sait Johar th scas b. vases 6 hee eailee ee petentee ee 2,441 1,442 2,394 2,417 i Lee bil lic coos gene uedties 588 
StuStenhen eee. week sake Wencdes eek aeeeien ets 233 397 175 165 113 10 39 
BUSBOX State ceer itis a cletocetstelessias a avabe Cine pistes De PIS rs 204 275 179 133 156 1 35 
Woodstock ere oat ee teens Cie td le wee anes 154 131 118 70 58 6 30 

COCO Oe este iors on ciratels sasicigs oie sista etre oh renee 66,750 44,205 76,111 56,755 40,156 224 35,201 
Acton Vale 58 53 79 54 48 8 82 
IASDeStOS erie wise ie sicios 101 64 122 Hee (OMA seater 78 
Baie St. Paul 307 345 231 177 150 5 74 
Beauharnois 149 50 274 148 PS Aaa Scatin execs 45 
Bucising baie cao cre cesses cre crore ercle ecioe seein 156 40 472 147 145 4 200 
CampbellistBay wwii ratte aon sees 74 59 106 77 Bie alle arais aes Or 18 
Causansesl 3% 9.06 shai Rahs 8 eaten oie sea oon 438 422 500 472 BOD FW Acmece eyes 90 
harder Amen eae oc cos onie ate orate Mitre etree tee 1,172 494 1,231 1073 ER PAS th prcasttard oxycic 142 
C@hicoutima tReet Behe 473 509 2,042 1,302 DOOO i ae coe 1,063 
WOATICOO KUT: oo hed sins ls hie Piso sei takderm ae Guat ainsiuer 547 27 562 563 bY MPa (a Ree 50 
WowaNsVillotiwers vance ches etcetera eevee 108 44 129 114 LTO Ee eee 17 
JD Yas Vovet ANG deaem Hen ae we eet at EAU Ue ROS BIR? OA Ws ae 595 848 964 832 S23rgliaetiwen.-= 97 
Prammondvilles:. ss acsrareotoveecusisleaeeiacwiores setae 410 94 630 457 Hy Mal mo abiog ats 882 
IASCPAN US! tc oe eek occa c sk te eae eres 92 0 186 103 Oa | aaeereee wastes 72 
Jaerhisell ors) 01 eae rap wane ta RES Ne ae Bid OSES 5 Pcie A 221 133 202 186 72, cule gee. Perr ee 41 
(GREER OR Au i SSR UR 6 UM ROR HCE UD neh eevee os Cana 491 332 594 317 PAS a A bee Deecayg 123 

(TU oe er alte buen SLIRL eaalt aate ctrae Win aut ia. a ca 646 420 1,336 574 A Gr Seer. eee 396 
WOMCTCO SF ace h 5 fae Seti ld aa ebae ceaktaeins ake 453 167 945 575 356 2 211 
UCOSIKE LCS CRONE ane cor oR Ce BAD Beco BA ee 333 515 849 189 112 929 
Bachinen: Aer en ae otek obec ons ae aoe a 924 487 874 736 607 190 
UACHIN EC, | etek eRe etc Se eth a ite bie 225 52 467 301 211 94 
ere Malo aire cre tate caste ote ve ls Salas ual coe ea 119 29 236 114 109 193 
Lav Pugues ha8 hs. cee raed ee ete oe aes ee cate 1,724 1,157 1,034 975 974 124 
Levis.... ate sie Tete sueEayele & Stove) a Stare e a Ose eine Siatolee lacks 1,175 189 1,682 1,119 1,020 537 
SON ZUCUI tee taee ts aithel etree ste eave eleletetene sere era cis 277 248 316 200 163 118 
NEOUISEVIlLGE. Me ee eta cere tae bicnlcet tee emacs 278 40 431 295 279 98 
IMAGO perc Ne Wee apibc sya oe praeeeasede ae eerie e als 197 55 256 257 134 163 
Matane. eee de es nic ova, er nera ake eis veces Cie Oe maIeo te Ok 725 526 621 528 477 165 
Megantic. Malet ofeletetarsle’s 745 67 1,003 657 643 203 
Mont Laurier.......... 106 342 206 181 159 57 
LOCO a hPL Reis Mee ARREST OLb 3b c HORAN 180 21 355 198 197 183 
Montmorency 245 21 483 294 237 386 
Montreal Hee rotg Meitous Sraccboraoniane tee hee ROSED fa ep ro daneeslie Webs. 31,271 26,727 28,872 24,312 13, 202 14,112 
BACOMIST UO AA cee sacl. wien srdletinre Peo gaa Gee 63 40 90 46 43 68 
Pomte-auxe Trembles...0.0.. «crater ee « « 651 334 686 602 470 153 
TRORGAITe Cer aie es st deve dion otc aot rains 6 2 254 164 413 242 263 - 393 
Quebec Saale ofa let teh Gia ei aleieiereiets ies erate ote rn tiatensteterehe wialever® 3, 460 1,755 5,632 3,139 Bip} 5, 655 
BVICHMIONO AUN 6.005 selec vos anew meat cette ant 62 75 128 85 63 18 
EUHTAOMANL 0 cotstelalin dein olnle s Ae viclh sweeties were ce bias 1,355 656 Le py 997 835 287 
AVICreTAU LOUD seco eacocnce con tan encee cee eae 821 318 800 640 642 350 
Rober vale. hc tertile cle elon eee ican i 406 166 140 144 81 
RUOUV Re oat Seat sci cian ai aaioe cia cae or een tasnce 1,386 400 1,552 1,585 1,193 254 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Stes Avathescr act vasicater ctretcrt a trevrsiie eaten carers 520 99 517 488 433 1 65 
Ster Anne de, Bellevuesccs scicms 6 cise at cid. ccwies 239 91 207 207 1S4y HEEL Seas oe 107 
Ste: PHeneseree.ioatcc.ccle cies ealsibia arclonte ours dns tone 1, 146 451 864 847 SOS Talon madera 159 
Stegbivacinthe.n.. son serniesrenen chtane oe ouiet 328 398 503 364 277 1 228 
SUSRUCATI. ae cteiaya sale ard woe aie bn st eueletoas amet e siewt Grate 569 174 823 655 SOB Gta ree 139 
Std eLOMe tae... oh tcleneie nares es ke were tie ns ee eran: 654 184 765 588 465 4 114 
Str Joseph dvAlimay tccnameriee ch ous chew so ae enae 298 1) 757 227 DBETY aati 163 
Ste Paull brmiter. ..csmes cscciome aicis acne tan deck 684 235 634 629 AOSIE lea aarawce 122 
Shawinigan: Walls: cea ccem. ch cetera ca pee ae 585 51 1, 239 608 OOZM. lee tatetaie: 1,351 
SNErDLOOKE sary cas wele ele erie eit cere rd Sctaetcinr, 1,042 262 1,532 989 681 42 295 
(Oy 2) este peer iirs Stios Ole es Sp 9 pee ysis SOROS Gib Ors apart 775 272 1,809 635 ASOM \EMinneer cee: 353 
Fbhettoral Mines 20 .e - eset se Oe. Ses he oie ods 802 59 1,439 848 (Beton | eiriyceaks Brehte 319 
TARTEO RAV OLB onc tec essen ciel + akks Behe io sides Pes). 875 286 1,702 816 OlORI Goer 1,560 
Visa rch Oe ee ee ee tears ee atl pare me 1,295 587 987 854 TSSie enemies 145 
Malley field sixa.ase.< patent mates ete nica ses 706 290 802 702 424 19 381 
GEC UME rae aversiere wie 8 6 SGIEE Owes 5 ers MORNE elo tS OEE 2,468 1,955 2,300 1,948 UAW elke ares oo 947 
WAGLOPIAVALIO SR ne scat see ten colder co ee ae. 180 71 400 174 TCO NE Aocre cieet 261 
Omtario toc. csc o ce ecco wots sof seitetncts cetera nee: 92,211 48,090 92,251 95,914 63,317 1,341 19,830 
RENDELOD aes. aces clea Se a oaks eeekes Ses 134 36 216 166 104 40 35 
BarriG ie tecaciron is shite a econ heya ere Mee, 226 77 377 245 TiO | oe ee eee 95 
BEUCSVINIO cage ts ios ccee ee hes eks Seis Ah. woiseaine 709 286 692 866 JOON | Coane ee 175 
IBTACEDTIGLE lac oce screens shinee oe oes bets cee ee 181 288 243 189 A a Ng Lene sie, he 30 
Bram plone pao decd cet. eek doh ee nee ers 261 296 267 262 TOSS 42> eevee 38 
MDT AU GLOLG mers orate e Gale tichewis @ oiiaiste capes aero ete 1,669 977 1,299 ezial 1,016 8 203 
Broclev illo ean. Sejctis.c ton ices ohn sacare et seer 275 39 356 346 PEN Oe Me Shp 62 
Gaxrlotonub laces: accep ein sat th emara cota kats aie 63 65 81 79 GL it Pee. 10 
@hatham ves cscs Vesehcs sal oardee acs ea camat. 553 212 653 744 475 13 215 
CObOure serie wales w.et SoG hie cals weuute ae Wee eka. 107 21 170 130 LOOM UE: saree oer 10 
Goalline wood. <scjccg steer oc cciseh sists dace oie 167 76 209 153 TAO ES erenaaie 20 
Grn Walle cena cists oft oelele ois vie tie e eleteet ee ara dewiets 817 155 1,444 1,003 543 132 415 
DUNN VallOsae cocis cones hist cies eee censor nL eta 42 26 126 56 a So) (ees eh ti, 21 
GE SUS ices arcs va.sicie vefoisthnast' a ietevelMersaretate claisiereerie 67 44 115 92 65 1 13 
NOR GREGTIO Le cs eran eg cele a tate stores tolerete oitereetee 274 149 192 159 Saliba lidiseese aye Sy. 20 
Borg JE rans. ites <o.6.e oe see Racieale aenewas 497 506 380 280 343 2 40 
ROT AW LLILAIN orosreic ions, etetsyonrerne stolen = a: 1,073 903 995 1,017 989 1 306 
Galt ee faces cc cites esta lets Gee aoe ten wae eae 72 610 (PR 755 DOOM eraeieatct 117 
Gananoque ems. cheatin thet ust ton eas canes 85 21 101 78 67 6 29 
GOderiC Hh econ rsiekt @ Hae seins. oale aieiste Soo cro 157 66 199 144 90 21 42 
Guelph eas s ccorcls eratetoe tee wie feo Satele ste eee esc 667 321 746 669 BAO CMs tee oe 147 
Bramiltone nso sicclteloteie cone otrataae: sae ce reais 6,815 3,821 6,690 8,252 4,796 99 1,399 
HMawkosburvasc cect schls ceecctintace rosie ceneas 143 5 480 180 92 5 208 
Anwersoll erect cc cat eideke ce a sie ceca oSe te heen > 109 75 157 161 103 1 12 
Kapuskasing <i saac s teiicicls«slelesisteacicise cerns 796 581 1,201 1,201 1,188 1 19 
IKON OLR pene re oie etn te eiere clclettie eerie cre aim cha tieres 658 834 110 101 Ta0 ome ete 36 
Kingstontcenecs tines csbheb aemiah. Smee amie. cee 878 423 1,130 1,392 699 7 326 
Korklanduakes (0:0 cg. momo ciebnc alae cs ites aunts 795 524 1,356 893 (api 14 257 
Katchener-Waterloo:.cccn ces stacveee cue e at sae 1,588 886 1, 294 1,505 1,089 5 144 
Teaminetonccaeceic st seein te cides tree sce eee oleate: 46 99 527 595 DOS WM lair ote 107 
TEIN GSAV cet cers ci siets tre ceiabas ais skeet dee ako as Ste « 134 52 155 138 LT SU? iene seer 31 
Teistowel tae c nee c cre peal soos Ste aie ee ark seme 78 24 143 103 (LEE Lae simone wo 16 
Woon dont eer cc cate ereie tcttols tors ois etavs slavohar ote cote taee 3,417 15155 3,107 4,216 Dead 242 582 
Milan Gare. oc cists state ofits core lee Set ck es ees 262 158 486 322 2B Leal cackeek ecient 215 
INADanee sects se eatin oe oats see) gee « 97 53 92 83 OS. ec veneeae 29 
Newmarket scsrcassrdels dmacbicsst eee oe eee 123 59 149 131 Biull Weicierscnt elke 21 
Newel OnontO:scates cb dsisless ace ce seisintes ois nae see 2,092 906 1,570 1,296 THOZG Wiese eee 306 
Niagara alls. scacee onsite nec doamere hoes ocoiNs 855 412 804 898 OO4y seers 176 
INE U DIES Visor eras cisiok © atelees Sota Ee eel ee Seca ie 1,281 289 1,397 1,220 1,068 74 126 
ORANnveViller ccc ccc paaeiore res Roce ure eta 79 34 149 112 op Ieee Aen oS 6 
Orillia: Ros ae. e riew Rasen Sento me se Oca » 377 253 497 528 332 4 165 
(Ola NE ANE SrONG ASO SST Be Act ot ei Ret See (sss 510 1, 537 1,161 864 17 624 
Oihawate sence cree ts thst sche caith eels ae ore Shei 6,001 1, 950 6,521 5, 504 3,704 59 555 
OwensSoundsrecmaccniaderk Taek poate ee eee 438 142 596 551 355 33 144 
ATISL Cope oe a lord Ge oe cuckolons une Ae | Oa ele are ahs Mieroree 86 118 81 73 OLMSIS eae area tee 16 
Parry) SOUNGre os Coe t aie ake Leet oc be BER. 374 124 515 400 SOOM Tie setae 102 
Rembroketa ose cca. eae oo de orate oe. ee 864 174 968 993 of nda ge et 4 oe 130 
Rertine cist acc: Oe IR oS ic GO oats Ao kee 154 70 239 201 146 1 33 
Reterboroughsce oe es ete adeno eee 1,105 Eyl Delia 1,274 OTOP El ekert creas 196 
ICEON Sih nc tek Oe ists ae Us Ate sales: otras aes is 24 142 102 72 4 42 
RortyA rt hunks ce si. ceo cit aha Se RON ATONE 2,909 2,819 1,411 1,366 NCU Ae epee! 366 
Port. Colborne sat one eet cae 392 232 555 273 BY iGeM taleha Petia te of 62 
POrteH Ope ett hk asters ttre eee 6 oa AS eee 104 37 . 180 114 96 1 18 
IBRTeSCOUU te riactis ais ctor top eho eo) R es ewe 136 80 230 198 LOE Gilcwuaes.ca tee 23 
IROMILE Wariaae: cee test see es hee Settee os sears 166 63 209 242 VO aa eh fens eats 75 
St. Catharines........... ee Tee ne 1,616 523 1,543 — 2,047 by S64 nomena onsr's 451 
Use DINOMAS Nee ci. sie arcs tee rene Oe Gea he eres 491 206 538 622 381 25 131 
ALD IAN, cote ce arose ce eh rae ete Reis he ites k 770 253 992 813 O30) Pelee etc: 159 
Sault Ste. Marie. Se hd oF SOUPS OE SO DIQHRR MRI OC 792 1,499 1,021 791 Vitis a3 22a cae 225 
SIMI COO tees ht ete eee ee oe is ee ae ike ee a 349 463 569 647 428 2 56 
STIG HGH ALB ee tases sage ie eto oie eA ieee Oe 214 64 226 235 | fell WR AL eae, 2 38 
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Regis- 

Office tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during during to d of 
period period period | vacancies eriod 

Sir a thoracic wie sicte eimiels iareleio pis valalone wisi ats les eheneys 416 132 414 459 88 
SGurmeomyalls, iyi) bis stare ore ble etoile s speleie slareie)etele enesnys 244 142 WPA at I het ey Be WOAH ka ag dh 8 19 
SIC DUR Y meee cravaiay viscesofeleseve yells s einioley sho\sis veo} elaialese 1,626 2,432 1,829 525 
Tillsonburgsmeiee chee dercrteme s sierele ie'> sletsheteteleiaTato\s clezale 101 213 ARAM epee a1 OL Ren doe aa eer 14 
CANT TTATUN ANIA O aes Oe heen cae ee iets attslol cheats Ube ehereT's esaheneks 1, 937 1,987 1,816 548 
FORO EOL eer ccttote Riohabis-ciete b wtateiaiacatetiare ts levelelele. satens 29, 224 26,741 30, 836 6, 413 
FE OP ON POUL CLLON «eis ais) rue el ere aerate aeetalol opr sistora tons tutets 3, 828 3,400 3,655 585 
VASPGR TOTS serene hate Lat eevee cre erie dem ater alia jefe avakavielionetels 459 44] ARS) UNMET GR Milt utyarer tones 50 
NVA Ke ruOMacodiepncwe oe cel crctolstete  lovoiatersial stalletevet ers opetete 158 310 POS SRA 2 ee eRe 78 
Wa llaceburgan nucsaiesetesie eres wiel sprale sis eteiets ieysiete 313 320 AD yeti tee ND) Sa | eee, eee ce 55 
Wel Sri Chee eesti ork otis here euectatols eties eenener atleast ates Toke sus 1,416 1,030 LESSON YS Mids ark Rotedl ool Pamcest a handle 116 
VSS TOR ae Cera eT IRE Colmes ieittoes Ukp onal shop's hema rater ers 1,029 ABS) ih Vins tie MS 0 steal Veceann tes acer 78 
VA TT GLICO: ear ne ictal a opel ia talis inva eevee SUotiel stars alplos 2,873 1.522 
VO OE STO CK ee ine era nal shat cteleatske eye! shecate tense 480 69 
VL ATLIGOR Reel oisse ete cine saloatatotw ios sbeve hehe sigue 9,351 5,940 
Pra dong ae cs gihecske Rte hele tenet chases nate chadn Siete: STAN dh O57 e a wea Oma me BOOST | Yat Mme oon ac are aa arereks 230 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During 1944 


MARKED decline in strike activity was 
recorded in 1944 as compared with the 
previous year. During 1944 there were 199 
strikes and lockouts in which 75,290 workers 
were involved causing a time loss of 490,139 
man-working days. During 1943, 402 strikes 
were recorded in which 218,404 workers were 
involved causing idleness of 1,041,198 days. 

The improvement in the employer-employee 
relations as indicated by the decline in strike 
activity reflects the co-operation of both man- 
agement and workers in the application of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. An 
article dealing with the activities of the War- 
time Labour Relations Board appears on 
page 285. 

The time lost through strikes in 1944 was 
about one-twentieth of one per cent of the 
total number of days worked by all non- 
agricultural wage earners during the year. 
Expressed in this way the loss in 1944 was 
about the same as in 1941 and 1942 and about 
one-half that of 1943. Both the number of 
strikes and the number of workers involved 
were smaller than in any of the three preced- 
ing years. About 25 workers in every 1,000 
wage earners were involved in strikes during 
the year as compared with 72 in 1948, 39 in 
1942, 33 in 1941, 27 in 1940 and 20 in 1939. 

Eighty-seven of the strikes were of one 
day’s duration or less. One hundred and sixty- 
five, or 83 per cent of the 199 strikes, were 
of less than 5 days’ duration and caused only 
about one-seventh of the total time loss, while 
two strikes, one of motor vehicle factory work- 
ers at Windsor, Ont., and one of shipyard 
workers at Halifax, N.S., involved more than 
16,000 workers and caused considerably more 
time loss than all the other strikes. 

The expansion of employment since the out- 
break of war has been much greater in manu- 
facturing than in other industries. Strike acti- 
vity has been greatest also in this group of 
industries in recent years. Three-fifths of the 
number of strikes, and four-fifths of the time 
lost in 1944 were in manufacturing. Strikes in 
mining numbered 49 but were of short dura- 
tion and involved relatively fewer workers 
than in recent years. Strikes in coal mining 
caused less idle time than in any year since 
1931 with the exception of 1938. 


Questions involving changes in wages caused 
more strikes than were due to any other cause 
during the year but these resulted in relatively 
little time loss, about one-seventh of the total 
as compared with about one-third in 1943. 
Questions in connection with unionism caused 
only 34 strikes but resulted in 75 per cent of 
the total time loss, most of which was caused 
by the two strikes noted above at Windsor and 
Halifax. Only twelve strikes were for recog- 
nition of union and a very small proportion of 
the total of lost time resulted from these. 
Sixty-nine strikes were settled by conciliation 
and this was a factor also in the settlement of 
33 additional strikes which were referred to 
arbitration and to War Labour Boards, etc. 


Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has maintained 
a record of strikes and lockouts in Canada, pub- 
lishing in the Lasour Gazerre each month a 
complete list of those in progress, so far as 
available, with particulars as to the nature and 
result of each strike. In each year a review 
of the previous year has been given, including 
statistical tables analysing the data, and since 
1912 including a complete list of the disputes 
on record during the year. As the monthly 
statements in the Lasour GAZETTE are neces- 
sarily of a preliminary nature the annual review 
constitutes the revised record for the year. A 
special report on “Strikes and Lockouts in 
Canada, 1901 to 1912”, issued in 1913, contained 
a complete list of strikes and lockouts for that 
period with analytical tables. The annual 
reviews in the Lasour GazeTTe have brought 
the lists of strikes and lockouts and analytical 
tables down to date each year. 

The annual review for 1930 appearing in the 
Lasour Gazerts, February, 1931, included sum- 
mary tables back to 1901, the result of a revi- 
sion of the record on the basis of the classifica- 
tion of industries adopted by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and other government 
departments for official statistics. This classi- 
fication had been used for strikes and lockouts 
since 1921, and it was advisable to have the 
record for earlier years on the same basis. 
Other revisions to secure uniformity throughout 
the whole period were also made. 
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The record of the Department includes lock- 
outs as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an 
industrial condition which is undoubtedly a 
lockout, is not often encountered. In the sta- 
tistical tables, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. 

A strike or lockout included as such in the 
records of the Department, is a cessation of 
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work involving six or more employees and 
lasting one working day or more. Strikes of 
less than one day’s duration and those involv- 
ing less than six employees have not been 
included in the published record unless a time 
loss of 10 days or more is caused. A separate 
record of such strikes involving less than 10 
days’ time loss is maintained in the Depart- 


LOSS IN MAN-WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES EACH YEAR 1901-1944 
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WORKERS INVOLVED EACH YEAR 1901-1944 
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ment. During 1944, there were 8 such strikes 
involving 388 workers and causing a time loss 
of 39 man days. In 1943, 25 were recorded 
involving 958 employees and causing a loss of 
122 days. 

In Tables I and X the number of employers 
involved is given. In strikes which involve 
large numbers of shops or factories, clothing, 
fur, furniture, etc., or building construction 
jobs, logging and fishing operations, etc., only 
the approximate number of employers is 
usually reported. 

The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all strikes which come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. As 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is not always possible to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of painstaking 
methods in the collection of data, and it is 
believed that the statistics indicate the condi- 
tions with reasonable precision. The estimate 
of time loss is reached by multiplying the 
number of working days during which each 
strike lasted by the number of employees 
directly involved from time to time so far 
as known. The number of employees recorded 
for each strike is the number of those directly 
involved, that is on strike or locked out, and 
does not include those indirectly affected. 
The figures in the tables as to workers are 
therefore the number of those directly in- 
volved. In recent years, when the information 
was available, the numbers indirectly affected, 
if important, have been shown in footnotes 
to Table X, which is a detailed list of the 
strikes and lockouts during the year. The 
workers indirectly affected in each strike are 
those in the establishment who are unable 
to continue work because of the stoppage but 
not participating in the strike. 


Charts 


The accompanying charts show the results 
of strikes and lockouts according to the num- 
bers of workers involved and the time loss in 
man-working days by groups of industries each 
vear, for the period of 1901 to 1944. 


Analysis of Statistics, 1944 


Table I is a summary of the principal statis- 
tics for the period for which the record has 
been compiled, beginning in 1901. The table 
shows the number of strikes and lockouts 
beginning in each year, and the number in 
existence during the year, the difference in each 
case being the number carried over at the end 
of the previous calendar year. The approxi- 
mate number of employers involved in all 
strikes as well as the number of workers 
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involved and the time loss, is given. In addi- 
tion to these data, the number of strikes in 
existence during each year in coal mining and 
in industries other than coal mining is given, 
along with the number of workers involved 
and the time loss. A study of the latter figures 
reveals that a few strikes in coal mining in 
some years account for a large proportion of 
the workers involved and for a still larger pro- 
portion of the time loss resulting. 


Table II, an analysis of the 1944 record by 
the number of workers involved, shows that, as 
is usually the case, the majority of the strikes 
involved a very small proportion of the total 
number of workers in all strikes and resulted 
in a still smaller proportion of the total num- 
ber of days of lost time, while a small number 
of strikes involved comparatively large num- 
bers of workers and caused a very large per- 
centage of the total time loss. That is, 102 
strikes, or 51-3 per cent of the total, involved 
less than 100 workers in each case, or a total 
of 5-7 per cent of the number of workers in 
all strikes. The time loss due to these 102 
strikes was only 2:4 per cent of the total time 
loss. Nineteen strikes, or less than 10 per cent 
of the total number, involved more than 1,000 
workers in each case. The total number of 
workers in these strikes was 45,859, or 60-9 per 
cent of the workers in all strikes, while the 
time loss was 86:6 per cent of the total. 


Many of the strikes, being of short dura- 
tion and involving relatively few workers, 
caused very little time loss. Thus Table III 
shows that 81 strikes, or 40-7 per cent of the 
total caused less than 100 days’ time loss in 
each case. The number of workers involved 
in these strikes was 7:1 per cent of the workers 
in all strikes and caused less than one per cent 
of the total time loss. Eighty-five point four 
per cent of all strikes caused less than 1,000 
days’ loss in each case. These involved 36:9 
per cent of the workers in all strikes and 
caused only 7:2 per cent of the idleness due 
to strikes. Five strikes, which resulted in a 
loss of more than 10,000 days in each case, 
caused 78:6 per cent of the time lost in all 
strikes. Two of these strikes caused a-loss of 
more than 50,000 days in each case and invol- 
ved a total of more than 16,000 workers, or 
62-1 per cent of the total. © 

Table IV, an analysis by the period of dura- 
tion, shows that four-fifths of the strikes, 
involving three-fifths of the workers in all 
strikes, were settled within five days, with the 
result that the time loss from these strikes, 
numbering 165, was only 14-1 per cent of the 
total number of man days lost. Eighteen 
strikes lasted between five and ten days but 
as these involved only a few workers the time 
loss was not important. Two strikes lasted 
between 15 and 20 days and caused nearly one- 
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half of the total time loss. One of these 
involving motor vehicle workers at Windsor, 
Ont., involved more than 13,000 workers and 
caused a time loss of 228,000 days. 

As shown in Table V more strikes were 
recorded in Ontario than in any other prov- 
ince. Thirty-one point seven per cent of all 
strikes, 42:5 per cent of the workers involved 
and 53-3 per cent of the time loss occurred in 
this province. Quebec was in second place 
with a total of 45 strikes, 25 per cent of the 
total number of workers involved and 23 per 
cent of the time loss. Nova Scotia was a close 
third with 42 strikes and about one-fifth of the 
workers involved and about one-fifth of the 
total time loss. These three provinces 
accounted for 75:4 per cent of the strikes in 
Canada, 86-6 per cent of the workers involved 
and 96:8 per cent of the time loss. No strikes 
were recorded in Prince Edward Island. Nine- 
teen strikes in Alberta caused 1-6 per cent of 
the total time loss, while in each of the other 
provinces, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia, the time loss was 
less than one per cent. 

Table VI, an analysis by industries, shows 
that strike activity in the manufacturing group 
was much greater than in all other industries 
combined, with 120 strikes recorded, involving 
70 per cent of the workers in all strikes and 
causing more than four-fifths of the total loss 
of time. By far the most important strike 
involved more than 13,000 workers in the 
manufacture of motor vehicles. This strike 
caused a loss of 228,000 man-working days or 
47 per cent of the loss resulting from all strikes 
in Canada. Sixteen strikes in the shipbuilding 
industry caused a loss of about 82,000 days. 
Of this total, 76,500 days resulted from a strike 
of about 2,900 shipyard workers at Halifax and 
Dartmouth. A strike of men’s clothing factory 
workers in Montreal caused a loss of 30,000 
days. 

Thirteen strikes in transportation and public 
utilities involved about 10 per cent of the 
workers involved in all strikes and caused 
slightly less than 10 per cent of the idleness 
due to strikes. Two strikes of street railway 
employees in Montreal caused a time loss of 


44.000 days or about nine per cent of idleness . 


due to all strikes. 


Strikes in the mining industry involved 
fewer workers and caused less time loss -than 
in any year since 1939. Forty-six of the 49 
strikes in mining occurred in coal mining. 
These involved 11,180 miners and caused a 
loss of about 29,000 days, or only 5:8 per 
cent of the total time lost in all strikes. 
About one-half of the coal mining strikes 
occurred in Nova Scotia. 


Statistics of strikes by causes and results 
are shown in Table VII. Demands for in- 
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creases in wages caused slightly more than 
one-quarter of the strikes during the year, 
about the same proportion as in 1948. 
Demands for increases in wages and other 
changes, including reduced hours, caused an 
additional 10 strikes. These 63 strikes in- 
volved 16,892 workers and caused a time loss 
of 66,602 days or 14 per cent of the total. 
The demands of the workers were obtained 
in 14 cases and compromise settlements were 
agreed upon in 19 others, while in 27 cases 
the workers’ demands were not obtained. 
The remainder, three in number, were unter- 
minated or indefinite in result. 


Recognition of union was the cause of only 
12 strikes during the year. These resulted in 
a loss of slightly more than 3,000 days. In 
1943 there were 45 strikes from this cause, 
resulting in a loss of 139,127 days. 


Union questions caused a total of 34 strikes 
which involved more than 30,000 workers. 
The time loss was 358,000 days or about 70 
per cent of the loss from all strikes. In this 
group two strikes alone caused more than 
300,000 days’ time loss. The workers were 
successful in 13 strikes under unionism, seven 
of which involved recognition of union. In 10 
cases a compromise settlement was obtained, 
while in nine cases the workers were not 
successful. 


Discharge or suspension of workers (other 
than in connection with union questions) 
caused 27 strikes, which resulted in a time 
loss of 28,832 days. 


Table VIII, an analysis by industries and 
methods of settlement, shows that 119, or 
about 60 per cent of the strikes during the 
year, were settled by various government 
agencies, federal and provincial. The number 
of workers involved in these strikes was 58,095 
or more than 75 per cent of the total. Of 
these 119 strikes, 69 were settled by concilia- 
tion, federal in 38 cases, and provincial in 31 
cases. Thirty-three were referred to various 
War Labour Boards, Labour Courts, etc., 138 
were settled by arbitration and four by refer- 
ence under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. In the 50 cases referred to various 
boards for final settlement, work was resumed 
following federal conciliation in 16 cases, 
provincial conciliation in 17 cases and direct 
negotiations between the parties concerned in 
13 cases. Conciliation was a factor in the 
settlement of 102 strikes during the year, of 
which 54 were federal and 48 provincial. 


Of the remaining 80 strikes, settlement 
resulted from direct negotiations between the 
parties in 34 cases, 39 were settled by the 
return of workers, six by replacement of 
workers and one was unterminated at the 
end of the year. 
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Table IX shows the number of strikes, the recorded in January and again in August and 
number of workers involved and the time 25 in May. More workers, 22,827, were in- 
loss in man days by months during the last volved in strikes in May than in any other 
11 years. Strike activity is usually less during month, while June was the month of ereatest 
the first three or four months and the last time loss, 126,386 days, with August and May 
three or four months of the. year than during only slightly lower, having 120,283 days and 
the intervening period. During September the Vogt Tape reenact 


number of strikes, the number of workers \ ; ; 
involved andi thetimet lossh were blowerathan Table X is the list of strikes and lockouts 


in any other month in 1944. The time loss im existence during the year with details as 
of 800 days was less than for any month to causes, results, dates of commencement and 
since August, 1930. Twenty-six strikes were termination, etc. 


TABLE I—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1944 
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1903 eae, 171 175} 1,124 38,408] 858,959 di 5,410) 178,441 168 32,998] 685,518 
1004 i Seta, 103 103 591 11,420 192, 890 4 184 792 99 11, 236 192,098 
TSO ie Mam are 95 96 332 12,513] 246,138 10 5,564) 101,770 86 6,949} 144,368 
1906 bose iste 149 150 965 23,382] 378,276 13 4,549] 146,622 137 18,833] 231,654 
TOOT DRretersteattans 2 183 188 950 34,060 520, 142 13 8,990 102, 824 175 25,070 417,318 
1908. Riek aes. | 72 76 178 26,071 703,571 7 3,541 13, 600 69 22,530 689,971 
MOO Oo or ta 88 90 372 18,114; 880,663 13 8,618} 720,180 77 9,496] 160,483 
NOLO ee eee amas a eye 94 TOU] Ceralnad3 22,,203|> 731,824 3 2,950; 485,000 98 19,253} 246,324 
LOTT ERITH, Uae ian 99 100 533 29,285] 1,821,084 6 9,890} 1,513,320 94 19,395} 307,764 
OLD ees ee rae 179 131 | ite ood 42,860) 1,185,786 2 2,243) 107,240 179 40,617] 1,028,546 
LOTS RR OMe pian vas 143 152 1,077 40,519} 1,036, 254 + 4,837 562,025 148 35, 682 474 , 229 
TONS Ae ahaa 58 63 261 9,717; 490,850 3 2,500} 280,800 60 7,217) 210,050 
OUD re eras ceregea 62 63 12 11,395 95,042 9 2,758 11,907 54 8,642 83,135 
POTG He 2 een vee 118 120 332 26,538] 236,814 8 11,270 72,387 112 15,268] 164,427 
LOT Gere meer sens 158 160 758 50,255] 1,123,515 21 17,379} 584,890 139 32,876] 538,625 
19RSt Le eee 228 230 782 79,743 647, 942 46 22,920 130, 696 184 56, 823 517, 246 
IGIO) Merona es 332 336 1,967 148,915] 3,400,942 20 10,130 383 , 659 316 138,785] 3,017,283 
L920 Nee ts eae 310 322| 1,374 60,327} 799,524 35 12,128 99,920 287 48,199) 699,604 
POA i ete Gites 159 168] 1,208 28,257} 1,048,914, - 10 1,456 31,318 158 26,801) 1,017,596 
AO Da Neen ae Art 89 104 732 43,775] 1,528,661 21 26,475) 798,548 83 17,300} 730,118 
LOS ate aes 77 86 450 34, 261 671,750 23 20, 814 299, 539 63 13,447 372,211 
NODE oe ee ia 64 70 435 34,310) 1,295,054 15 21,201) 1,089,484 55 138,109} 205,570 
N92 tr eee eor 86 87 497 28,949} 1,193,281 17 18,672] 1,040,276 70 10,277} 153,005 
1926 ies ee 75 77 512 23,834! 266,601 16 8,445 35,193 61 15,389} 231,408 
MOQ Te ae menue ees 72 74 480 22,299] 152,570 20 16,653) ° 53, 833 54 5,646 98,737 
1 tae Be ty es Oia 96 98 548 17,581 224,212 14 5,033 88,000 84 12,548 136,212 
1D ARTO EAI Sa 88 90 263 12,946] 152,080 8 3,045 6, 805 82 9,901] 145,275 
LGSO re ANN 67 67 338 13,768 91,797 15 6,228 24,183 52 7,540 67,614 
10ST ae 86 88 266 10,738] 204,238 9 2,129 11,523 79 8,609} 192,715 
LOS Der eae SAS 111 116 497 23,390} 255,000 33 8,540 132,766 83 14, 850 122, 234 
AQS3 peek neat 122 125 617 26,558! 317,547 21 3,028 33,019 104 23,530| 284,528 
NGS Aiea ae ie 189 191) 1,100 45,800} 574,519 26 11,461 91,459 165 34,339] 483,060 
1935 eat eae 120 120 719 33,269} 284,028 17 6,131 61,032 103 27,188] 222,996 
OSG reese piven 155 156 709 34,812} 276,997 22 8,655 56,766 134 26,157} 220,231 
1937S rae. Dien 274 278 630 71,905} 886,393 44 15,477) 112,826 234 56,428] 773,567 
JOSS) Winans 142 147 614 20,395 148, 678 25 5,054 21,366 122 15,341 127,312 
19OS9F Satan ine as 120 122 243)" 41,038 224,588 48 31,102 111,274 74 9,936 113,314 
LOMO eae, i Sea 166 168 894 60,619} 266,318 65 31,223 68,734 108 29,396} 197,584 
104 Rn eae 229 231 658 87,091} 433,914 45 38,136} 109,069 186 48,955) 324,845 
1942 hanna 352 354 492 113,916 450, 202 53 19,670 66,318 301 94,246 383 , 884 
OAS eee tas satan. 401 402 651 218,404} 1,041,198!b 111 59,017 204, 980)b 294 159,387 836, 218 
1944s end ole 5 195 199 400 75,290} 490,139 46 11,180 28,507 153 64,110) 461,632 
Total...... 6,398)a 6,548)a 29,040)a1,845,728/28,719,504)a 953) 516,951|10,085,051}a 5,598!a1,328,777|18, 634, 453 


a In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 
b Two protest strikes in Nova Scotia involved workers in various industries. The figures in these two totals do not add up to 
e number of strikes for the year, namely 402. 
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TABLE II.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1944, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 








Strikes and lockouts| Workers involved Time loss 
Number of workers involved Per cent Per cent Man- Per cent 
Number of Number oO Working of 
total total days total 
ne a GDR leat aa TE CR AE: PEE i a (WH 
MGiriclere Oe ees oc clerk oe ete cee ee Mee elacns else lohs als wterarevale: Shayn'm a'6)eu8 6 3:0 44 0-1 96 0-0 
UOianiduimnder 50cm ee co aReee webu rae daiar ess ai sciseminee 63 31-7 1,845 2-5 6,406 1-3 
Nt ieocek ine (sion I Ubercart A olb ata ene oe ho crrommrics coisa, SOT 33 16-6 2,391 3-1 5, 517 1-1 
TOOand UnGdert5OON.\-. & denies cle tll ole atreteernetee'« clefalalel ios ojo sis a sie) eie1s 66 33°2 16, 727 22-2 41, 467 8-5 
SOO and wnderws OOO. o i sees tam ciao atic cloteie o aieivin t= ws \siale seme ere 12 6-0 8,424 11-2 12,314 2-5 
WOOO and) OVEI Mesos 5,5 pe oles coo nie teelelare wip wielasie cis © ciwelee viele eles 19 9-5 45,859 60-9 424,339 86-6 
UN yties lige Oe elie Chal ane Ann fepeIAS Abie is are) Ole ele Ss Sosa 199 100-0 75, 290 100-0 490, 139 100-0 


TABLE III.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1944, BY TIME LOSS 


ee oo SSSSSSE—_ wwe 














Strikes and lockouts} Workers involved Time loss 
Number of man-working days lost Per cent Per cent Man- Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
total total days total 
Ter. 1 OO Mar eres CON boa. carbs Ssh. desta rahe Sit hiareraveusin ouarete © Shei « 81 40-7 5,330 7-1 3,307 0-7 
TOOand ENGer DOO Mec cuss lm ba Scr ata areteceiy ol afe ess slate aiahe 65 32-6 13,425 17-8 15,457 3-2 
MMO hae ele e IAUIU 6 Ahora son Ged Seine canna. Oat Ge oer ror oon 24 12-1 9,025 12-0 16, 255 3-3 
7,000 and under 10,000. 2.0 20... hI cs age tets seus egies es 24 12-1 22,898 30-4 69, 620 14-2 
10,000 and under 50,000............. cece eens crete nent eee eecees 3 1:5 8,390 11-1 81, 000 16°5 
BO 000 aT GO VOR ors coh is as rea ale a0) sinrmanrsiun ge oe sb syn '¥io's beeen’ 2 1-0 16, 222 21-6 | 304,500 62-1 
TTL ie eee esse toate eee Lest oyek cakes sus wigss i ecsialleis ssuareaye 199 100-0 75,290 100-0 | 490,139 100-0 


TABLE IV.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1944, BY DURATION 
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Strikes and lockouts} Workers involved |, Time loss 
Period of duration Per cent Per cent Man- Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
total total days total 
pose!) Sig ae Se sae SIT are Be plies FeIn es Se Aes tod FT| omen eer 
LO prota aes bo Ag: Oe, (RUSE AD SAORI) AeiCce meget pee PIE ae era, Rae 165 82-9 46, 219 61-4 68, 858 14-1 
B days and under 10.........0.ccncceanescceenecnceenseerees 18 9-1 2,005 2-7 13, 216 2-7 
10 daya and under 16. vo cica sce s hres ats ete en da vos ie os kie's 5 2-5 6, 961 9-2 73,110 14-9 
£5 Gaye and Under 20). cian. ee Nl ee eee ee ies 2 1-0 13, 688 18-2 | 233,800 47-7 
90 days and UNdeEr 25... ieee ableile we nee cles ewes eee em see 1 0-5 15 0-0 355 0-1 
D5 GAYS SNe OVER. g1 0. pesca se epinleirneepl ences stn ea eae ena 3 1-5 3,075 4-1 81, 900 16-7 
Unterminated or carried over from previous year..........--. 5 2-5 3,027 4-4 18, 900 3:8 
TRO GALE Ore OL ow oats Se odaatenoiara s cha Statbs'a\e.siinvellste esha 199 100-0 75,290 100-0 | 490,139 100-0 


TABLE V.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1944, BY PROVINCES 
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Strikes and lockouts} Workers involved Time loss 
Province Per cent Per cent Man- Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
total total days total 

FIRED cD, OTB PSAs ge ca Sle co 7E ac SIONS ORR RES ET eer Sk Se rae GRR 
NICOLL Iie ae eo eater ise crater pe akasoyels custerss sigivaeay ofA5 42 21-1 14,382 19-1] 100,619 20-5 
Macrae Mu lveard: Lalande. eo occ cos ete GRE ca ees avons oop esseaehe Git nue Anale we finln ds Samic Sa Px Anima ge Beans on ag Aa tae ht 
New§Brunswick...........2ccsceeccce cc scse escent en nsceneees 10 5-0 1,007 1-3 2, 850 0-6 
Ci OO goa ois bid eae ere ge ke oie vs es ie gine Rem ne ts aie ae 45 22-6 18,817 25-0 | 112,508 23-0 
Onbarioe eee bee cteite nio.s > Here Outs ale. crsiareialeaa erate cia 63 31-7 31,979 42-5 261,112 53°3 
Mari GO Dee eee eer ties es tctaraie foe oie sasndne Sic urre lai ege oe arenes eye oa) 4 2-0 220 0-3 bis 0-1 
SPT aun i ei edt Aa tee Oia Laren Oe Ones amr aie a OMB Ohara ingot! it 0-5 48 0-1 24 0-0 
TTPO GA ae ee hate atest tele ta avant ovate a7s eat apehie: soedacoliaone evo 6 ike « 19 9-6 2,458 3-2 7,943 1-6 
British: Columbia eek cocks tees eis tec ae cle oie Smoke aera 15 7:5 6,379 8-5 4,510 0-9 
Vakion Perr tows en ee che ns 0k cee Fein Werk sin pea eihs +» Rann b ecestoae mo Mers)| a MaUaLSi ga we be wantin tie = Peete # f ee* BOTH Aer ie. aan Patera steno ee 
Pitan prev inel ae ee aa ac aos enw vs ma nas der ater emi os Pao oes dent alam es AES GA pees 8 v7 See eT ETE 

CPO tal rae ic Ree Niele ala theta Siavave late ayn ages bveua ates 199 100-0 75, 290 100-0 490, 189 100-0 
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TABLE VI.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1944, BY INDUSTRIES 























Strikes and lockouts| Workers involved Time loss 
Industry Per cent Per cent Man- Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 


total total days total 





PR STECUNIELIRE | oir INOS Ce hee, SLU Sey SIE > gies ig aiaed ooh ale em Meer gO Mate cela BES Lua yal ale vie el ote Neen Ode eee oeen 0 na gee 
|UD a Tahar ee ON TE oie | Cree a a Ne aaah a rh 2 1-0 90 0-1 145 0-0 
Fishing arid. Trap ping 65 003.65 hig Boas ese dee dbs cans | Nod goaie wala a's ib deh ayereta ia tia le Blot Ine gta teres Pe cll ore aces teste ect ae 
Mining Sees Gites Nis Bee ok otis eines lancome nara on 49 24-6 12,044 16-0 29,371 6-0 
Oe UE ein bas Sh Shs UE oie OE ARON AT ee IRM a ae 46 23-1 11,180 14-9 28, 507 5-8 
OG 8 eek. i eet eh hatin .aNitie nc hese tae enh ac aR 3 1:5 864 1-1 864 0-2 
BlectricMehtand Power (a). 2 fii. cu wakes th «nici dite ad an veeloce pal Sele araor tne eareete hee © Its SieeneteteToiao) |e seein aan Lee 
MT ATP UIT ACCUIT TINE eo ce re locyee reee itas leas Biers Heese eon deaa a teers NE 120 60-4 53,093 70-5 | 401,385 81-9 
Werctabletoods GlCuien satan rem ome ame came us aero mae 2 1-0 42 0-1 160 0-0 
WM GHACCOAN GMT UOTE Mees et Heke Acie CMO Ree beecha lace anata etch | hk Mice ak alr 7s ce | ARR | ea re Fe sila Fess folie COOk RVD ah, nO 
iRubberandiits products es each ee ee ee eo eee 18 9-1 8, 250 10-9 20,019 4-1 
FATIMA LOOdS hile yee Ne ee COUR Pulver ate Wed 4 2-0 935 1-2 670 0-2 
Boots. and-ehoesideather)n cp ec cae e eee veer eticeela nies 1 0-5 17 0-0 40 0-0 
Fur, leather and other animal products.................... 3 1-5 212 0-3 137 0-0 
Mextiless clothing Netcey tna set eaters Sets aoe Ee he eco eae 15 7-6 5, 360 7-1 35, 604 7:3 
Pulp paper andspaper products sass ae cane ae eek 7 3-5 1, 548 2-1 9, 531 1-9 
Remtinoandspub lishing wet cu Memeekinin heise elo karen 1 0-5 34 0-1 57 0-0 
Miscellaneous wood products...............0.0s00cevrceves 8 4-0 911 1-2 2,047 0-4 
MeCal- nroductsiitrs hats eos We Sea ip ecd hee WS Rees On 42 21-1 25,395 33-7 | 251,116 51-2 
Shipbuilaine (b) even ela dice etek uke on Catan are 16 8-1 10,197 13-5 81, 664 16-7 
Non-metallic minerals, chemicals, etc...... Bee SAA aa oc 3 1-5 192 0-3 340 0-1 
Mascellaneous proc ucts’ cies sats ere excrete ceo aan eae c Sah APSR TOOT rece merce ek tel pein Pec eet ey ie eae Ps ice eae tee an rene re Ciatin tented 
Construchlo may ei hte etary eet scons ee Recent 6 3-0 427 0-6 1,212 0-2 
Buildin gsandisteuceures eck tran kee eo ee oenion snes 6 3-0 427 0-6 1,212 0-2 
RA WAY 55's Re eee ab ye 22 cas OS a ete Sainte cic be ke hoe oe AM Sela aM oes 8 creat atee UN eI ae aRINEA Sante | 2 eee aWre aCe sal ORC, roe i aaa | en eo 
BB rid gex(a)) Ure Pen ee | pete is eS NS gE Fate vc aly oth 2 a RMI Sapa leon ener pe ore seek eR ae Ca Ley Peg eam 0 kar | 
Lig ewan hip Chee eee te teaicie els clegebr ie ete akeceieiaferaytae aH o came fe | uae ae aan © | Seats Lee RO Te | te a eee Rae 2 a Oo 
Canal harbour waterway, syewt ec cita telly acc osu os» wo ciate & ey Capel cls eae se iea| ‘ciel cael taicwe | UNA ole Ico gel | oe ee 
Miscellaneous agit evaanet ators cot re ior ia) aioe hee Ce ose rhc eee SN MR tte a tte | Nene neat | pee eee camer | eee | tc ee 0 ieee ee 
Transportation and Public Utilities....................... 13 6-5 7,484 10-6 45,426 9-3 
EOSIN SARWAN OR, Fc 25 sy) Sioicph ee iebcocke oth Os seh wi. Cieiviolaaaee hs ations Sos aubree tue etre Maar ae tres a] taal a: ie feat A ink a ee 
Electric railways and local bus lines....................... 3 1-5 7,034 9-3 44,017 9-0 
Other local and highway transport. .....42...00.0-0<+: +00: 4 2-0 83 0-1 955 0-2 
WATER DRADSDOTGHE tea Sri s reat Mires aie ie Ny tae arise avian Me 3 1:5 206 0-3 339 0-1 
AATCTANBDOLUAC Rep ieae een Ci es ohete ania Rite ovate teed iat moa Cde MRT. Mins © 21000 ual at ease eebnt: [HAA aan ea Ae ane Lear te a | GR 
MelecraphranditelepmOnes ee poxyiaie arise ate chica te me aetoen lam ts allay buoy cg della yard ame ap ll A BoD MUL Bh CUR ne vol Ee CR aN a 
Bilectricitveandycasn(a) seise, ao eh en tee rey Ns ea 2 1-0 116 0-2 47 0-0 
Mascellaneotisis 4. sacautves cee ete Mee) tein i fenlane) 6 4ibies fee 1 0-5 45 0-1 68 0-0 
TEA Cr ree rd yd ey PA aD RAT sici eget ich b teaeo eye Re 3 1-5 105 0-1 334 0-1 
WiMANee Mie ake Mare, Pele eieeis tR bine ae oa phn ales tals a ark eee TE CAS OARS eda cet eraclh so eocle adler ct Raa eahtsouesacite el Nay leh Gynill| 5 een nO Laie corm ew 
Orvl Cee ENS ene. oat re Ra ten oe Bh Sate nae CEN Mian nits Pn oe 6 3-0 2,947 2-7 12,266 2-5 
Bubhe administration (ae nc oneness a baer 2 1-0 1, 763 2:3 11,028 2-3 
PRECTOAEION Mee eek ts se cre sated hho ke ORTETERE tos eoeTe eck Pak Maes Sa abs Bees eel etine ea holes orl ear PeNO RC ASEE eee A cme a cP | SMR) eT on aire Se ge | 
iBusinessianaspersonal(d) iy. Sli Wwe cee aso ae eet en oe 4 2-0 284 0-4 1,238 0-2 
Dota leerie op Gt. Ween sb hy eae ck, he ba 199 100-0 75,290 100-0 | 490,139 100-0 





(a) Non-ferrous smelting is included with Mining; Electric Light and Power does not include undertakings mainly public 
utilities; erection of all large bridges is under Bridge Construction; water service is under Public Administration. 
' SOG eda was included prior to 1942 under Construction; very few strikes occurred in Shipbuilding between 1921 
an ‘ 
(c) No Air Transport group prior to 1943 as there were no strikes.. 
(d) Custom and Repair group is included in Business and Personal for the first time. 
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1945] STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 393 
TABLE IX—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1934-1944, BY MONTHS 
—_—WW6Ra—q_lO06000—— ooo os: ooo eee 


Number of strikes and lockouts beginning in month 











Month eee 
1934 1935 | 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
VANUATY,. Mote hes eee ce 23 10 4 13 18 10 5 12 12 32 22 
Bebruarvercsne ome oh eats ken 15 2 8 11 7 5 11 6 20 27 18 
ATCase nrc oatelenieiene ieee 20 8 15 19 12 4 10 12 14 25 ll 
April aad ssp ue ioe aoe 13 10 10 32 10 6 15 30 17 35 12 
IME EV akscsteive. a rotons v Masctonolaneanese ere iete 23 20 10 29 9 11 19 30 28 35 24 
JUNC Ho sie sen ete Wa eee ae 18 9 12 27 17 8 12 28 50 53 22 
SU iaiaeee Seen Mey Sse SAE 22 19 11 33 11 9 21 26 61 33 22 
AUD UStrarignettes fda tae oes 18 10 29 31 17 17 20 28 53 46 22 
Septemberrncmas chee cinta cs 10 12 17 25 6 14 13 24 35 35 9 
Octoberean sae euh cote. ekuan 13 8 15 Paps Pas: 21 21 18 25 36 14 
INovenberin.>.te eset ce 11 10 lit 22 5 8 10 8 25 24 10 
Decemberaie-cose nas eee tee 3 2 13 10 5 7 9 a 12 20 9 
SA derpreun ott clr irae ne teargth 189 120 155 274 142 120 166 229 ope 401 195 
ie Number of strikes and lockouts in existence during month 
Mon 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
WANUAT Ve cheer l ae reir. 25 10 5 17 23 12 7 14 14 33 26 
Hebruarye ne soeceteeere 24 8 8 18 9 8 13 9 21 31 20 
Ware ie eee a veloc x sithetens a ote 29 13 15 21 14 7 12 13 18 27 14 
PX oS all ahs SR es) torte: 22 14 17 37 14 6 19 35 20 37 12 
IMB Vex ais an te Sai Meer 32 25 14 46 15 13 23 34 32 40 25 
PO ec cie oats) GA, fais omaha ote 24 15 15 41 22 13 14 32 55 59 23 
DULY ye sae ees ole ar gees rie 32 26 13 4] 16 10 21 29 68 39 23 
Augustres rete er re corte a eee 31 18 36 43 22 18 22 30 59 50 26 
Heplemi Dele vescs ae slcme ese: 20 18 27 32 15 iF 15 29 43 38 9 
October Lhe mee eres 19 16 19 32 32 Pal 22 23 26 38 14 
INOVEMDEM so). sets sinek suse oe Fs 15 16 iy 27 9 14 13 12 26 28 12 
December s. 5 semen ee sak 8 8 20 17 8 12 10 9 15 22 ll 
SViGRE si vivre Peete ee cis *191 *120 *156 *278 *147 * 19, *168 wal *354 *402 *199 , 
path Number of workers involved in new strikes and lockouts 
on ca aaa ISERIES a 
1934 1985 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
PANU VN a eee Peat ins 5 el avoneve.aiins 5,546} 4,832 175) 4,820) | 92;042 1,164 Ta2t» 1,610 852} 19,740] 4,839 
PEDYUALY. ot scree yee eeteee ee 3, 896 34] 3,071 856 1,547 1, 818} 2,599 1,618 L507 25601 ORS. 7387 
Marelt Waitt tee osc omecmteees 4,755) - 25989} 2,872) 5,586): 2,108 424 VTS AGAOS 3, 432 16, 688 1,612 
A prilettr.s as. Sea oe acasleerece: 1,420} 2,564 999} 11,696} 2,795 315) 12,629] 20,004) 7,272) 32,292] 14,384 
VR aay eee ik RO ata os 2,179] .4,235| 3,658!  6;035 1,090) 3, 5191), 8,327) 75, 462|. 5,512 7,210 9,481 
FUNC see ae oie clos eee 2,980} 4,740 956; 3,688 1,897) 1,746} 4,826} 6,918} 15,740} 21,765} 5,840 
JOLY ite acces Steerer 9,410} 3,232} 4,048} 5,624 1,012; 4,415} 8,568] 21,500) 17,048] 14,205} 9,229 
Augusta aoc aan cake cree W445) 2, 1431095576) 715, 8151 2 26184 10) 623/26). 89 8,878} 20,156) 35,346! 9,086 
Septemubers. Gavcsass os «emia 2) 192) 508, So21e) 145187| 5 5,558 915) 7,484) 2,746) 8,352) 12,875) 9,797 1,024 
Octobersi stas ese eens 4, 804 676 1,794; 4,849) 2,494; 5,649} 8,102} 4,718! 6,062) 6,092] 4,260 
Nowvemberacccasesucaccevess 921 Wau 1,076] 4,297 407} 2,920) 2,339} 3,769} 20,262) 17,489] 1,380 
December. ome tacesies a 62 230|'), 2ye00|r © 2/216 13 839 903} 3,088 1,185] 35,049} 2,117 
DY Gare Pras < 4 Getsetl eerie: 45,610] 33,269} 34,762} 70,540} 18,569} 40,866] 60,435] 87,025] 111,903] 218,284 ___Year..........--+--...--] 45,610) 33, 269} 34,762) 70,540) 18,569) 40,866} 60,435) 87,025) 111,903} 218,284] 71, 989 
"| au). 2 |. yp 9 © | Number of workers involved in all strikes and lockouts in existence. = of workers involved in all strikes and lockouts in existence 
Month 





1934 1985 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
19,860}; 8,140 
5,239] 8,782 
16,993} 1,669 
32,496] 14,384 
; 15,306} 22,827 
JUS Fey, Te wees Saves ete 3,184) | 5,531) (1,060) 7,531) (2,516) |. 2,355) 6,887) (7,547) 16,275} 23,321) 5,980 
July BoP ee oe teats ealne th 11,463; 6,339) 4,082} 7,083) 1,428) 4,420] 8,563) 22,170} 21,736) 15,679} 9,571 
Auguste: eG Fy cits « stalp- gore «oh 13,263} 5,684) 9,864] 18,556; 2,375) 11,823] 6,923) 13,314] 21,434) 35,645] 12,585 
September. 0 cine less adece. 5,572] 4,303) 6,554) . 7,521) 2,132} 8,190} 3,057] 10,773] 13,357; 10,305} 1,024 
OCtOUer ORL prey an ceeen he 5,993] 2,360; 2,158) 6,571] 3,233; 6,496) 8,130} 5,511] 6,107] 6,361} 4,260 
INOWenT beri cases. s taste a TP SO6 (ee Ls ae CSI, 16,277 675} 4,863} 3,657; 4,740) 20,439} 18,172] 1,662 
Decemilberaisuy.'- cscck- sens 340 431 2, 995} 3,851 267/ 1,666 953} 5,688} 1,488) 35,227) 2,312 
MICAT ie thoes Bes viele eels e *45, 800} *33, 269] *34,812] *71,905! *20,395| *41,038] *60,619] *87,091]*113, 916]*218, 404] *75, 290 


Time loss in man-working days for all strikes and lockouts in existence 


Month 
1934 , 19385 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

VANUALV 3.5.2 taocttts ee aan 44,142) 22,105 999} 64,850} 29,287) 10,472 5, 962 3,508] 46,635] 166,715} 23,658 
TG BLUREY sac me cA ties oe re 30,169} 16,315] 20,577) 17,347 3,575} 24,098} 12,749 7,126) 24,141; 24,301] 39,888 
Marcha traces aes ke ae 88,642} 12,844] 17,144) 34,345 9,391 9,982) 14,940 3,670; 21,602] 30,822 2,834 
Aprile os 2 e585 oe haben ae 72,146} 19,472] 14,424] 124,039) 16,449 1,361] 64,914] 77,036] 20,869] 103,936} 115,994 
IMay.58 te ie oes cele Resor 31,284] 33,024} 28,712} 538,818} 12,589) 16,732] 51,122} 22,397) 17,780] 47,229) 126,386 
DUNG Ca ae ce ee Pee 31,689} 42,140 3,310} 60,322) 12,672 8,616} 38,827} 39,284) 41,593) 142,917 9,528 
RRL ised ages ovese cect cite stare 71,763} 52,118} 44,987) 67,587 9,768} 12,445} 21,186] 48,859) 53,498) 65,632] 26,023 
PNUTUSETD Sag oe Gothen Galea 75,660} 29,588} 72,034] 296,676] 12,745) 32,298} 138,821] 33,569} 49,951) 240,493} 120, 283 
Septemiberc-cs-. sch sce eee 59,490] 26,506] 33,577] 41,288} 16,268} 17,546 6,476} 82,463] 37,808] 37,598 . 800 
October. cso Ses tes cree tee es 50,244) 17,983] 11,644] 50,616} 17,295) 33,724] 17,949; 19,693) 26,926) 25,639 7,139 
INGVEm DEEN. cu. see ne 17,415 8,781] 138,344] 42,007 6, 409 36, 351| 15,222) 41,764) 103,355} 1038, 566 5,080 
IWecem bers. ts: aki ies oe 1,875 Sy; locy wlGsed5 33, 498 2,230} 20,963 3,150) 54,545 6,044] 52,350 12, 526 

IVOAP peo trmikne aici Geek 574,519] 284,028! 276,997] 886,393] 148,678! 224,588! 266,318) 433,914] 450, 202!1,041,198) 490, 139 


* These figures relate only to the actual number of strikes and lockouts in existence and the workers involved during’ 
year, not being a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 1944 


T HE accompanying table gives available 

information as to strikes and lockouts 
in certain countries since 1919, as compared 
with Canada, showing the number of strikes 
and lockouts, the number of workers involved 
and the time loss in man-working days. The 
countries included this year are restricted to 
those for which additional information has 
been received since publication of the yearly 
strike article in the Lasour Gazette for March, 
1944, p. 354. Throughout the year the latest 
available figures for each country are given 
in a monthly article in the Lasour GazerTe. 
The last extensive review of strikes and lock- 
outs in Canada and other countries, many of 
which are no longer reporting due to war 
conditions, was given in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for March, 1940, p. 234. 

In the different countries variations occur 
in the definition of strikes and lockouts and 
in the methods of compilation of statistics. 
In some countries figures as to strikes and 
lockouts are counted separately, but where 
possible, they have been included together in 
the table here given. In some cases the 
number of strikes and lockouts shown for the 
year is the number commencing during the 
year and in other cases it is the number in 
existence during the year, including those car- 
ried over from the previous year. 


The figures as to the number of workers 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of workers directly in- 
volved but also the number of those indirectly 
affected, that is thrown out of work by strikes 
and lockouts to which they were not parties, 
but exact information on this point is not 
always given. In the table given herewith 
the column showing the number of workers 
involved includes figures for the numbers 
directly involved or the total number directly 
and indirectly involved according to the 
method adopted by the country concerned. 

Footnotes to the table indicate the nature 
of the statistics with reference to the above 
points. 

Many countries publish statistics dealing 
with trade disputes only once each year or 
even less frequently, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of some length. 
Most countries revise their figures when addi- 
tional facts are brought to light, even though 
such revisions may necessitate changes in 
statistics published a considerable time previ- 
ously. 


In most cases the statistics dealing with 
disputes in other countries published in the 
Lasour Gazette are obtained from official 
publications of the countries concerned. 











Number Workers |Time loss in 
Year _ of involved | man-work- 
disputes ing days 
CANADA* 
(c) e) (e) 
QUO tates ts ace ee 336 148, 945 8,400, 942 
1920... 322 60, 327 99,524 
1921... 168 28, 257 1,048, 914 
AOD e rie Se nur nks Sep 104 43,775 1, 528, 661 
MODS ee Ree Ss oe ae 86 34, 261 671, 750 
1924... 70 34,310 1, 295, 054 
1925... 87 28, 949 1,193, 281 
OD Gene ie ee aunty ie 77 23, 834 266, 601 
ODT Wer tates Met ca 74 22,299 152, 570 
1928... 98 17,581 224,212 
1929... 90 12,946 152, 080 
1930... 67 13, 768 91,797 
1931... 88 10, 738 204, 238 
1932... 116 23,390 255, 000 
19330,. 125 26, 558 317, 547 
1934... 191 45, 800 574, 519 
1935... 120 32, 269 284, 028 
1936... 156 34, 812 276, 997 
1937... 278 71, 905 886, 393 
OSS ER er se ens ene nds 147 20,395 148, 678 
1939... 122 41,038 224, 588 
NOAQ oT ee eet a 168 60, 619 266,318 
LOS elie ag ke AP 231 87,091 433,914 











Number Workers |Time lossfin 

Year oO involved | man-work- 

disputes ing days 

Canapa*—Con. 

10a eS ee i seater pare 354 113, 916 450, 202 
1 OAD esis er ae celine aie ae 402 218,404 | 1,041,198 
1944) 60 GR age 199 , 75, 290 490, 139 
1944, January......... 26 8, 140 23, 658 
February....... 20 8,782 39, 888 
March.. 14 1,669 2,834 
April ose ance 12 14,384 115, 994 

IE an ee 25 22,827 126,386 

JUNGLES heme oe 23 5, 980 9,528 

ARTA AREA ABD Odea 23 9,571 26, 023 
Augusteseee cee 26 12,585 120, 283 
September...... 9 1,024 800 
October......... 14 4, 260 7,139 
November...... 12 1,662 5, 080 
December...... ili 2,012 12,526 

; AUSTRALIA 
(c) (e) (f) 

1919 fe crac mermate cane 460 100,300 | 6,308, 226 
1920 er ree ae Ge 554 102,519 | 1,872,065 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1944—Continued 




















Number Workers |Time loss in | Number Workers |Time loss in 
Year “10 involved | man-work- Year of involved | man-work- 
disputes ing days disputes ing days 
AUSTRALIA—Con. GREatT BRITAIN AND NorTHERN I[RELAND—Con. 
TOP IE Re) ETA 624 120, 198 956,617 Tee a Fy 1,251 361,500 | 1,079,000 
445 100, 263 858, 685 1948 lan edt, 1,303 456,700 | 1,527,000 
274 66,093 | 1,145,977 LOMA ee. ae 1,775 559,000 | 1,810,000 
504 132, 569 918, 646 TOME he 1 MOB 2,185 820,000 | 3,710,000 
499 154,599 | 1,128,570 1944 (h)—January.... 921 92, 500 237, 000 
360 80,768 | 1,310,261 February. . 932 123, 600 273,000 
441 157,581 | 1,713,581 March..... 309 318,600 | 1,601,000 
287 82,349 777,278 Apritcnn: a 152 939, 200 719, 000 
259 88,293 | 4,671,478 Mayitis:.ol 155 28, 100 46, 000 
183 51,972 | 1,511,241 June. 200.9! 117 27, 100 42,000 
134 34, 541 245, 961 July tat is 75 20, 900 64, 000 
127 29,329 212,318 August..... 172 34, 300 124, 000 
90 26, 988 111,956 September. 197 51, 800 189, 000 
155 46, 963 370, 386 October.... 219 62, 100 232, 000 
183 44,813 495, 124 November. 193 47, 400 125, 000 
235 57,118 497, 248 December.. 133 32, 200 64, 000 
342 92,121 557, 111 
in| lis) a0‘ 
, 228 459, 
350 178,939 | 1,507,252 Brrisi INptA 
567 | ° 240,845 984, 174 
1943 735 |  988°028 | 990181 ©) (e) 
FO fin Ce 8,028 9 
: ; LODTY ea Moist alee ee 396 600,351 | 6,984,426 
ie by 8 bak erage hy sal on Naa SRE I 978 | 435,434 | 3,972,727 
LOSS Vie ae ae 213 301,044 | 5,051,704 
LODg ali on. 4 oe 133 312,462 | 8,730,918 
EIRE foes or®. (anit, 134 | 270,423 | 12,578, 129 
106 Boye Rees. 128 186,811 | 1,097,478 
CODT ee HS hod hee 129 131,655 | 2,019,970 
(a) (g) LODO TUE, va geek ghd «13 203 506,851 | 31,647,404 
vy 5 9 A, PAR a at 131 20,635 | 1,208,734 PORE uc nae ie u hats, 141 532,016 | 12, 165, 691 
TOR ie ERAN 104 16, 403 301, 705 TOR OE Ts NG 148 196,301 | 2,261,731 
LODE Nore FM. 86 6, 855 293, 792 1 OMNI i 166 203,008 | 2,408,000 
SOG ae Ore ee a 57 3,455 85, 345 19S oe a 118 128,099 | 1,922,437 
C4 Galle A al ahi 53 2,312 64,020 TESR eh er Rh 146 164,938 | 2,168,961 
1G2 a CO GETE eRe th OK 52 2,190 54, 292 ong wb CTA Se 159 220,808 | 4,775,559 
PODS we ie2 oogn re ert, % 53 4,533 101,397 195 145 114, 217 973,457 
83 3,410 77,417 LOBGHe ee oe ee eet 159 169,029 | 2,358,062 
60 5,431 310, 199 MOS Timeenins (oteetesione ss 379 647,801 | 8,982,257 
70 4,222 42, 152 POF RUM rh ras 399 400,075 | 9,198,708 
88 9,059 200, 126 LOSOP Eee yt ns nts 406 409,189 | 4,992,795 
99 9, 288 180, 080 LOMG ee ees: 322 452,539 | 7,577,281 
99 9,513 288, 077 QA Tr sh ia 359 291,054 | 3,330, 503 
107 9,443 185, 623 TREY AW A Tn ea 694 772,653 | 5,779,965 
PST aN aa nee: 145 26,734 | 1,754,949 1943—Ist quarter..... 311 986,515 | 1,354,263 
a Roe a 137 13,736 208, 784 2nd quarter.... 223 106,791 516, 400 
1939... YE 99 6, 667 106, 476 3rd quarter.... 100 45,562 177, 663 
10 ge oe 89 7,715 152,076 4th quarter.... 109 92,481 293, 961 
POAT yet one ete 71 4,895 77.138 1944—January........ 48 48, 629 128, 196 
19a ee Sec eee ai teetiee te 69 5, 132 115, 039 February...... 66 50,610 209, 003 
19435025 oh 81 5,921 61,809 March oat 58 68,970 |* 170,331 
PADTM ee nee 52 43, 852 98, 754 
MAY tote a! 86 1 it oh it; ei op 
June sees 55 6, 764 ; 
Great Britain AND NorTHERN IRELAND tf Wily otek re 38 32’ 196 92, 203 
Aisust O.c0).. . 42 44, 362 228, 430 
(a) (f) 
1940... Rie... endotyo 1,352 | 2,401,000 | 34,970,000 
FON ee oe 1,607 | 1,779,000 | 25,570,000 New ZEALAND 
192090 ES 763 | 1,770,000 | 85,870,000 
1022 ee... soee: 576 556,000 | 19,850,000 - 
TOSS FatGe: Rakin ting 628 399,000 | 10,670,000 (f) (f) 
LORETY MEG iat. 710 613,000 | 8,420,000 19TG eee ee Le 45 SOOO; 122 Bree. 
1908 8. ulti mee) cits 603 441,000 | 7,950,000 LOO0 HE LWT S02 st eta ib 77 15, 138 54,735 
T90G hse, a ae ease 323 | 2,734,000 |162, 230,000 1O0D eo he ce 77 10, 433 119, 208 
1097, Alas, oe 308 108,000 | 1,170,000 1922. Coes See 58 6,414 93, 456 
TORS W io) pcenead aes, 5 st: 302 124,000 | 1,390,000 LO20vie eile: ead 49 7,162 201, 812 
LV teehee apna chats, ie a 431 533,000 | 8,290,000 1G24 wR Snot 34 14,815 89, 105 
19380 sta Seven .o 422 307,000 | 4,400,000 1905 SEE ee 83 9,905 74, 552 
Th Gale a Fane moet e b 420 490,000 | 6,980,000 LOOG: Wm ariencntal 59 6, 264 47,811 
19303. ALG TAS LEY 389 379,000 | 6,490,000 POTS ome that cal 36 4,384 10,395 
ee ee er a Poe 357 136,000 | 1,070,000 LORCA AR ee a Ls 41 9, 822 29 207 
1 eae ete ai 471 134,000 960, 000 Co ee 49 7,831 26, 808 
IOSD SOLOS. oat 553 |}. 271,000 | 1,960,000 19302. 4, ROT 45 5, 632 33, 233 
Oe eRe er ak BTS 818 316,000 | 1,830,000 103be eh a oe kee. 24 6, 356 48, 486 
js age ve vest ciate 1,129 597,000 | 3,410,000 (hie) aelecee neta 23 9,335 108, 528 
LOSS Rane... 875 274,000 | 1,334,000 1933 Aaa so he 16 3,957 111,935 
1030. | brGe iy eee eae 940 337,000 | 1,356,000 ye ee RE a 24 3,733 10, 393 


LO sO Ry oan a resin st: 922 299, 400 940, 000 Lich stoi... aoa teen ge 12 2,323 18, 563 
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Number Workers |Time loss in 
Year fo) involved | man-work- 
disputes ing days 
New ZEALAND—Con. - 
LOSG Mirek. creme ait 43 7,354 16, 980 
US ahbrn hte een ee RY bs 52 11,411 29,916 
1938.. 72 11,388 35, 456 
1939... 66 16, 082 53, 801 
1940.. 57 10,475 28,097 
OAR es 05 Soe ae 89 15, 261 26, 237 
AOA Qu Guns ie ce Mie. one 64 14, 282 51, 436 
AOAC a nar 1 heey eee 69 10, 935 15,003 
1944, 1st three months 55 10, 149 29,051 
1944, Ist six months. . 93 18,695 39,471 
1944, Ist nine months 118 24,755 45, 984 
UnItep States tf (d) 
a) (a) (c) 
1919. SOS Ou le GCONSAS)5| eee AE cae 
1920. 3,411 1e463" O54 seer ac: 
1921. 2,385 be QOO N24 72, Seer ostge ei 
1922. IN ATS | RedG19 G02. eee ck. 
1923. 1,553 MOONGS4s | |heteme rey 2 a 
1924. 1, 249 OO4IGAT ie a eo came 
1925. 1,301 SIS SAG SMR ee cco 
AOQG ARI) eo aU ke 1,035 3205592 5 ve wie hater 
LOD Pantene Win Pt ea eee 707 329, 939 26, 218, 628 
LOZSHE Very reese 8) 604 314, 210 12, 631, 863 
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Number Workers |Time loss in 
Year (6) involved | man-work- 
disputes ing days 
Unirep Srarses t (d)—Con. 
TODO TT eee te Ae Ue 921 288,572 | 5,351,540 
TOSO Rea ee ee Oe 637 182,975 | 3,316,908 
1931. 810 341,817 | 6,898, 244 
1030 Fae Riser. nee ee 841 324,210 | 10,502,033 
1933. 1,695 1,168,272 | 16,872, 128 
LOSAG GIS. ae eck mena 1, 856 1,466,695 | 19,591,949 
1935. 2,014 PU Qi Ons 56.356 
1936. 2,102 788,648 | 13,901, 956 
TOST Re eS ARE ok SUR ae 4,740 1,860,621 | 28,424, 857 
1938 tee). Sates pe > 688,376 | 9,148,273 
AGSORL PR neo 2,613 1,170,962 | 17,812,219 
1940. 2,508 76,988 | 6,700,872 
LOA rege a aah 4,288 | 2,362,620 | 23,047,556 
194 DAR AEE, cos, ae ae, a 2,968 839,961 | 4,182,557 
194352 BON ccc read 3,752 1,981,279 | 13,500, 529 
19425 Gn ae ee ae 5,000 | 2,100,000 | 8,500,000 
1944 (h)—January.... 330 110,000 625, 000 
February. 330 115,000 470, 000 
March...... 360 115, 000 415,000 
‘April ase 435 155, 000 580, 000 
Mayventeate 610 290, 000 1, 400, 000 
June.. 500 155, 000 680, 000 
uly Uae 470 145,000 680, 000 
AUSUSEING ae 485 190, 000 935, 000 
September . 390 185, 000 660, 000 
October.... 440 220, 000 690, 000 
November. 375 200, 000 710, 000 
December. . 280 85, 000 380, 000 


* Strikes of less than one day’s duration and those involving less than six employees have not been included in the published 


record unless a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. 
one day are omitted except when time loss exceeds 100 days. 
ing less than six workers are omitted. 
only. (e) Directly involved only. 


indirectly involved are included. (h) Preliminary figures. 


(a) Disputes beginning in period. (c) Disputes in existence in period. 
(f) Directly and indirectly involved. 


Disputes involving less than 10 workers and those lasting less than 


t Strikes lasting less than one day (or shift) and those involv- 
(d) Strikes 
(g) It is not stated whether or not employees 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During February, 1945 


[D URIN G the month of February there was 

a decline in strike activity in Canada 
as compared with the previous month and 
with February, 1944, decreases being recorded 
in the number of workers involved and 
in the time loss in man-working days. 
Preliminary figures show 17 strikes in exist- 
ence during February, 1945, involving 4,988 
workers and causing a time loss of 6,821 days, 
as compared with 16 strikes in January, with 
5,435 workers involved and a time loss of 
32,142 days. In February, 1944, there were 
20 strikes, involving 8,782 workers, with a 
time loss of 39,888 days. 


Preliminary figures for the first two months 
of this year show 32 strikes, involving 10,397 
workers and causing a time loss of 38,963 
man-working days, as compared with 44 
strikes, with 16,877 workers involved and a 


time loss of 63,546 days, for the same period 
last year. 


One strike, involving 26 workers, was 
carried over from January and 16 commenced 
during February. Of these 17 strikes, two 
resulted in favour of the workers, six in 
favour of the employers, one was a com- 
promise settlement and seven were indefinite 
in result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month one 
strike of freight car factory workers at 
Trenton, N.S., was reported as unterminated. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. bi 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1944-1945 

















Number of strikes Number of workers 
and lockouts involved 
—_—_. | —_—_—_——____—_——_| Time loss 
Date Com- Com- in man- 
mencing In mencing In working 
during existence during existence days 
month month 
1945 
agp) SE agit Rees SUE (oA oe rie 5, eee Oe 16t 16 5,435t 5,435 32,142 
TOD LUA genes tices: o eiild esteteet + tows 16 17 4,962 | 4,988 6, 821 
Cumulativestotals: aaiisynl saute: «| 32 10, 397 38, 963 
1944 
Pana aranin Wy iebseticee ss Seed Hatshegy ere coeepeaat oat: «| 26T 26 8, 1407 8,140 23, 658 
i Ole Dar Ll. eobunesarmornd hae shee pdt taut a4 18 20 8, 737 8,782 39, 888 
CC IAET VE. VOCALS. (asc. eRe ss Sosa 44 16,877 63,546 














*Preliminary. 

_ {Strikes unterminated at the end of-the previous year are included in these totals. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is seldom encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of 
work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s 
duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days 
or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and the 
figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowl- 
edge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions 
of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short 
period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1945* 














Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation ase | aan, Particularst 
and locality Establish-| Workers | working 
ments days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February, 1945 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, 1 26 200 |Commenced December 5, 1944; for adjust- 
Robb, Alta: ment of contract rates on development 
work; employment conditions no longer 
affected by February 10; conciliation, 
federal; indefinite, miners employed at 
other mines pending receipt of new equip- 
ment. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1945 
MinInc— ; 
Base metal miners, 1 92 184 {Commenced February 1; against dismissal of 
Val d’OrZePio: three shift bosses for alleged racial discrimi- 
nation; terminated February 2; conciliation, 
provincial; in favour of employer, dismissals 
(a) due to other causes. 
a 
Coal miners, 1 951 2,000 |Commenced February 6; against dismissal of 
Glace Bay N.S. ex-serviceman for refusal to work at coal 
face due to alleged disability; terminated 
February 9; conciliation, federal; compro- 
mise, datal worker volunteered to exchange 
(b) jobs with ex-serviceman. 
Coal miners. 1 300 400 |Commenced February 15; against change to 
Bellevue, Alta.. a certain type of air-pick for use in ‘‘tight’”’ 
places; terminated February 16; return of 





workers; in favour of employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1945*—Continued 








Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation TTT Particularst 
and locality Establish-| Workers | working 
ments days 


ee 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1945 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— (c) 
Rubber factory workers, 1 1,038 1,038 |Commenced February 15; dissatisfaction 
footwear, with production and efficiency bonus; 
St. Jerome, P.Q. terminated February 16; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; indefinite. 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— (d) 
' Cotton factory workers, 1 27 40 |Commenced February 14; against transfer of 
Cornwall, Ont. a female worker to another department; 
terminated February 15; conciliation, 
federal, and reference to arbitration; in 
favour of employer. 
Garment factory workers, 1 11 - 55 |Commenced February 20; against dismissal 
Winnipeg, Man. of a female worker; terminated February 


24; conciliation, provincial; in favour of 
of employer. 


Metal products— 
Brass factory workers, 1 178 356 |Commenced February 2; for increased wages; 
Sarnia, Ont. terminated February 3; conciliation, pro- 
vincial, and return of workers pending 
decision of RWLB}; indefinite. 


Freight car factory] _ 1 135 200 |Commenced February 7; for employment of 
workers, ; more workers on track crew; terminated 
Trenton, N.S. February 8; conciliation, federal, and 

return of workers pending settlement; 
0 indefinite. 

Steel mill workers, narrow 1 28 28 |Commenced February 15; for the same wage 
gauge engineers and rates as paid on standard gauge railways. 
brakemen, terminated February 15; return of worker’ 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. pending reference to RWLB:; indefinite. 

Foundry workers, 1 33 33 |Commenced February 17, for the day off 
Sackville, N.B. (Saturday) ; terminated February 17; return 

©) of workers; in favour of employer. 
e 

Brass factory workers, 2 912 850 |Commenced February 19; alleged delay in 

New Toronto, Ont. signing .a@ new agreement; terminated 
February 19; conciliation, provincial; in 
favour of workers, agreement signed. 

Foundry workers, 1 414 621 |Commenced February 23; for payment of 
Guelph, Ont. wage increases approved by RWLB; 

terminated February 24; conciliation, pro- 
vincial, and return of workers pending 
decision of NWLBy}; indefinite. 

Automotive parts factory 1 585 450 |Commenced February 26; misunderstanding 
workers, of findings and direction of RWLB re 
Sarnia, Ont. wages; terminated February 26; return of 

e) workers; in favour of employer. 
g£ 

Freight car factory 1 30 90 |Commenced February 26; against removal 
workers, of two men from the steel erection gang; 
Trenton, N.S. , unterminated. 

TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 

UTILITIES— : 

Water Transport— 

Cold storage plant workers, 1 200 150 |Commenced February 22; for increased 

Halifax, N.S. wages; terminated February 22; concilia- 


tion, federal, and return of workers pending 
decision of federal government; in favour of 
workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1945*—Concluded 
SOIR Da a AEN EN th US TE SE eS all A A a ROMANIA OI 
a 
Number involved | Time loss 


Industry, occupation —_ 
and locality Establish-) Workers 


ments 


in man- 
working 
days 





Particularst 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1945—Conc. 


SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Motion picture projectio- Sy thya- 28 
nists, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


126 |Commenced February 14; interunion dispute 
re union recognition; terminated February 
19; conciliation, provincial, and return of 
workers pending further reference to 
WLRBy}; indefinite. 





* Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incomplete; 


subject to revision for the annual review. 


{ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termina- 
tion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
WLB—Regional War Labour Board; NWLB—National War Labour Board; WLRB—Wartime Labour 


Relations Board. 


(a) 275 indirectly affected; (b) 294 indirectly affected; (c) 120 indirectly affected; (d) 110 indirectly affected; 
(e) 360 indirectly affected; (f) 140 indirectly affected; (g) 215 indirectly affected; (h) 90 indirectly affected. 





Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month. The annual review giving a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 


The number of work stoppages beginning 
in December, 1944, was 133 and 20 were still 
in progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 153 during the month, in which 
32,200 workers were involved and a time loss 
of 64,000 working days was caused. 


Of these 133 work stoppages commencing 
during December, 11 arose out of demands for 
advances in wages, five out of proposed 
reductions in wages, 30 over other wage ques- 
tions, four as to questions of working hours, 
20 over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons, 55 on other 
questions respecting working arrangements, 
seven as to questions of trade union principle 
and one was in support of workers involved 
in another stoppage. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for January, 1945, show 
240 strikes beginning in the month, in which 
44,000 workers were involved. The time loss 
for all disputes in progress during the month 
was 228,000 working days. Corresponding 
figures for December, 1944, are 280 strikes, 
involving 85,000 workers, with a time loss of 
380,000 working days. 


Prices 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, February 1945 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as 
Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of- 
living index remained unchanged at 118-6 
between January 2 and February 1, 1945. 
Advances for foods, and homefurnishings and 
services were offset by declines in the fuel and 
light and clothing series. Strength in fresh 
vegetables and certain fruits and meats out- 
weighed continued weakness in eggs to advance 
the food index 0:4 to 1380°6 for February. 
Homefurnishings and services registered a gain 
of 0-1 to 118-4, reflecting scattered increases 
in furniture and floor covering prices. On the 
other hand, the fuel and light index dropped 
1-7 points to 107-4 due to further rebates in 
electricity bills coupled with a rate reduction 
in Toronto. Lower prices for women’s wear 
and piece goods outweighed a footwear ad- 
vance to lower the clothing index 0:1 to 
121-7, while index levels for the remaining two 
groups continued unchanged at 112-0 for 
rentals and 109-2 for miscellaneous items. 
Bi-monthly cost-of-living indexes for eight 
regional cities, on the base August 1939=100, 
registered increases with one exception between 
December, 1944 and February, 1945. The 
Montreal index at 120°9 and Vancouver at 
117-6 each recorded an advance of 0:7 points, 
due principally to higher prices for foods and 
fuel and lighting. Gains of 0-4 were noted for 
the Halifax and Edmonton series which rose to 
118-8 and 116-0 respectively, reflecting ad- 
vances in foods and miscellaneous items. Three 
cities, Saint John at 118-6, Winnipeg at 116-0 
and Saskatoon at 119-4, recorded increases of 
0-2 between December and February, also due 
to higher prices for foods and miscellaneous 
items. The Toronto cost-of-living index at 
116-5 showed no change, higher food prices in 
that city being offset by a reduction in elec- 
tricity rates in the fuel and lghting group. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices 
of staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) 
is prepared each month by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. It shows the prices of 
these commodities in 64 cities across Canada 
at the date under review. 


The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by in- 
dependent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices were not warranted although chain 


‘store prices are used in the calculation of the 


index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are 
shown while figures for other cities represent 
single-house rentals. In all cases figures repre- 
sent rents being paid, not the rent asked for 
vacant dwellings. The basis of these figures 
is the record of rents for every tenth tenant- 
occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 census 
of housing. The movement of rents since that 
time has been determined from reports. sub- 
mitted by real estate agents. The 1941 census 
averages have been adjusted in accordance 
with the change indicated by these reports, 
and the printed figures show a $4 spread 
centred around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodities 
at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows the 
percentage changes in prices since that date; 
also the actual price on the first of the current 
month. 
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PRICES 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
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$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $78.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 
A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings, 
etc., with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour Gazette for July, 1943, page 1057. 
The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Placements—o—o—o—o—o—o 


INDEX 
260 





COST OF LIVING 1939 To DATE 
COST OF LIVING 1914 TO 1922 c++ 


250 





WHOLESALE PRICES 1939 TO CALE seems 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1914 TO 1922——me 


1917 
1942 


1915 
1940 


1916 
1941 


expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average ex- 
penditure was $1,413.90, divided as follows: 
food (31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1:7 per cent), 
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became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 


1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the period 


September 15 to October 11, 1941, except 


under the regulations of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. The activities of the Board 
in the operation of the price control policy 
are summarized from time to time under the 
title Activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 


(Continued on page 422) 
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TABLE I.—DOMINION BUREAU OF eer ayee eevee NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MontTH 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Adjusted |}——AANANRNY a 
to base Retail 
— 100-0 for Home Prices 


August Fuel and : Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 





Services modities 
only)t 

79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 COPS) 8 ghee ee ena ee 
80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 VAG Penne yeoriae ees. pe. 
81-6 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 TO SQ Aaa ET Re hes 
88-3 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 TAS Ds Od ene seein 
104-5 133-3 75:8 83-8 130-3 STi By Oe es ies © 
118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 1 Ate 4 VS at aanones 
130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 TOU 23 0 a alin certains 
150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 NTO S4 eRe MTR come gemees « 
132-5 143-9 109-1 127-6 123-4 DUDE AAT Sees sek 
121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 PUD Oh bi Wier | ee imene es 
121-8 leeze 115-9 116-8 139-1 LOGS Ta EN ie Seas 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 LOST) a elk eee 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 LOS SER eco. c. caters 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 LOS=OP ee Pasar caeeee 
95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 O79 8 5 9. Mie hares 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
Augustil ies se. sae ee 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September. Liat. woese:« acre ay 106-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
October ete wiecues eee 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
December ae 103-9 130-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
ViGar dre eines sign atce eheeie 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 

1940 
JANUATY:2e esi oltae wel sels cies 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
April Suaeuier cairein 2 hehe ou 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
Teta eins Weralteespe: sfenduc lean 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
October Pie eM west 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
mA 5 as Be income |e Ae Lang 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 

1941 
JAanUarye See Cee eee: 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
Aor re) AR, ie San 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
Tailiy Deep acetate area nek vatove ci 111-6 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
October Wee elas oe kas 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
Décemberdye. haloes: oaks 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
DVORT CLE: belsmneay  aue vatans 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 

1942 
Janvarwenenise tees eee 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
April 1..... SU Meer abaree ic CT 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
Sil yi Zee eet Werrera isle aya tars 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
OCetoberey Meee wees. Se 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
GETS A AP ERAS I We ec eR 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 

1943 
ANUAT Sone iwe soe ee eeeed 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
Nora ACR De ers Malai tice aie, 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
UL VAS eee SOME R es VA, catahn ae wiaie 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
OctoberMeee vedas oe tear 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
Byear tails uth i eileen be Mele 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 

1944 
JanUANyes We. cee bole since 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
DATTA e cen antes Ret a las ter em 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 418-4 109-0 125-4 
Tul yea cote ee oneness 118-1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
October? oe a8. aka ee 117-7 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
INGwember Lo oie 118-0 118-9 131-6 112-0 108-1 121-6 118-4 108-9 125-3 
December seri voce cones 117-6 118-5 130-3 112-0 108-1 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-7 

1945 
JANUBFW Ques elites (Saeed 117-7 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
Mebruaryilecanesch. heen 117-7 118-6 130-6 112-0 107-4 121-7 118-4 109-2 124-8 





* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 = 100. 
¢ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 


1945] 
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TABLE II.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR 
EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1945 


(Base: August, 1939=100) 





RORONGOR Stat cae ed tasted Acar eistoe 
VuITiT ee se tr ies ne aE al 
PASALOON Sr cae woe dctek ed atte aa 
EU GET ONUON ghar eh se dan Se erm 
VANCOUVER Rea Meets d aa 





Home 
Furnishings 

and Miscel- 

Services laneous 
115-1 109-8 
116-4 110-0 
118-4 107-3 
114-0 108-9 
116-1 108-0 
119-9 107-8 
117-2 109-1 
115-7 108-8 


TABLE III._DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939— 
FEBRUARY, 1945, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1945 








Commodities* 


Beef, sirloin steak................206- 
Béetproundisteale::. sa0. seenseke ae 
IBGCL TID MOASCLA SH dado te dantes otetie: 
Beal, shouldent2g. .odew « oe tects Sei 
Beet stewing kes a Jaties Sodexo eden 
Vealitorequartert.. ee Jelaias dee vas 


Bamibpleginonshock > aati es Sask <asraie ats 
Pork, treshyloing: 2. yodesiees aa nidedes 
Pork treshishoulder.2....05 aes des shies 
Bacon, side, med. sliced 
TGR EGLSDUTS Nira seat MOCO Rae emi ya 
Shortening, vegetable................ 


Butter, creamery, prints 
Cheese, Canadian, mild 
MS TEA WITLO a Py iafae aie dteee chats ole eostohens 
Flour, first grade........ sect eveeeeees 


Rolledioate Nbulkcsiwe ogos a ta dec cle nte seas 
Comm tlakes.'8'0z sh .sm toe oes ce eie se a 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s 
Peasy canned) 2166, sete care onic che ae at 
Cort, CANN 62'S Neidilde eae lak slectdes 
BOSD HGTY, fo) Sate ee ola sth oleae Sets ae 


Prines medittm ass sacs. hake Ree 


Raisins, seedless, bulk 


Oranges, medium IDO de 6/4) sae abin ness ; 
Lemons, medium gize..............0. 


Jam, strawberry, 16 oz 
Peachess: 20) O8se sdees cate oe aideesnie wie ge 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz 
Cons yup; cael bos ta fens foeeieae ae 
Sugar, jeranwlated co... taee ee oie 
Sugars cvellowesr cs: s Assos tseceic crate 


ey 


ee 


steerer reese eeons 


eae eer eeeseceae 


ee ee es 


ceeeese eee se aeee 


cee e eee weer esses 


longo DBWOrRDe DD OD DD ~1 09 


Price 


Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 
1944 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 


95-4| 95-41 95-41 10-4 
145-8] 146-2] 146-2] 39-9 
164-4] 164-9] 164-4] 34-2 
106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 6-7 
127-3] 127-3] 124-21 4-1 
114-0] 114-0] 114-0 a 
100-0} 100-0} 100-0 2 
137-7] 137-7| 187-7] 14-6 
122-5] 122-5] 122-5] 14-7 
133-6] 133-6] 133-6] 15-1 
133-3] 133-3] 133-3] 6-8 
$12>2)'912-9) 149.9) Re 
121-6] 126-8] 136-9] 44-9 
122-8] 122-8] 122-8] 14-0 
104-0} 102-6] 102-0] 15-4 
140-3] 142-7] 145-4] 42-6 
145-5) 145-5] 143-7] 46-7 
114-5} 114-5] 115-1] 18-9 
105-1] 104-6] 104-1] 20-5 
129-6] 129-6] 129-6] 17-6 
155-3] 155-3] 155-3] 46-6 
132-3] 132-3] 1382-3} 8-6 
134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 8-5 
131-1] 131-1] 131-1] 44-3 
131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 38-7 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to February, 1945, prices. 


t Nominal price. 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 
























a n.d 
_ 


per lb. 
Rolled oats, bulk, 


Flour, first grade, 


ie 8. 
Es! 


ee ee 
Ouro Se 


4-9 


= 








per lb. 
Corn flakes, 





8 ox. package 


cts.| cts. 


6-1)10-0 


6-1) 9-9 
6-1/10-0 
5:9) 9-8 
6-0 10-0 


6-3} 9-4 
5-9)10-0 
6-0) 9-7 


Beef Pork . 5 3 3 

: 4 : z Ag a A ul 

Es fle] |e (E.| Hees] (2 2 fe 

alg legis | (2 12 |, (8 lst] sive 8) i123 18 lg 
lg je8la |. sje 2/2 ieegeieeigel a2 16 (2. 
eelreledlag Pelceleeleclaa| fucelcaleciaclSeltelze 
Be Gt tata aki eiatacba Mecha a chalcie 
| ets. cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
Minton eel em 44.4/40-6138-5/27-9]21-7)....|.... 36-6]... .45-3]19"2]20-2143-4| 9-0/41-8135-0] 7-3 
a Aaheeade St NU ig «ane 44.1|40-5]38-1|27-1|22-9/23-2/45-4/38-0]26-8|45 3/19-0/20-0/49-3]11-0]44-5135-9] 8-0 
So New) Clnagowsd ail ea 45-8143-0/41-4|26-8|23-3)....|46-6[40-1/31-5]47-1/19-0|20-0/47-1|10-0]44-3136-8] 7-3 
4Ssdneys RE UR 47.7|42-0/34-8130-4|24-2]....144-6]40-6]31-3]47-2118-9120-0/48-3/12-0144-3136-3] 7-3 
Ca a Keema an EAE 44-6140-6/36-0128-2/ 18-1]... .|45-0/38-2|30-0/45-4|19-0120.4/47-7/10-0143-6]35-0] 6-7 
heb eleacrat bet iM 44.7|40-7/48-5}27-4|20-3|29-7146-0137-8|31-3/46-91 19-11 19-7/45-9110-0143-3135-0| 7-3 
n_MUmetOM en | Lise Fe, 45-5/41-4]41-0/27-1]21-0129-7/45-1137-1/29-5/47-7| 18-2) 20-0]45-6|10-0142-8134-9] 8-0 
Ydeavent Sonn We. 45-3]43-1|38-6|26-8]22-6130-0/44-5]40-4|29-5|45-0|18-5]19-8|46-4|11-0/43-0|34-5) 7-3 
Si Gnlbimaomtian Heth be 39-7/36-0/38-0127-7|22-0]... .|43-0/28-4]29-4149-0]19-5|20-6/41-7|10-0140-0133-61 6-7 
ELLE, Wiis Boats 40-9|38-2|37-0125-8|18-7|30-7]41-5]32-3]28- 1/46-3]17-1]19-1/45-8]10-0/38-5/31-7| 5-3 
TM CRe Les 42-6/39-5/43-9|24-8]20-0125-5}40-9133-6/26-3146-1|18-1/19-2146-1|10-5]39-3/34-1] 6-0 
ACHE ah OOM aR 40-5|36-8|35-3)23-2|18-8/29-4|37-7|32-026-8|41-8]18-3]19-5|44-3]10-0139-71/34-4] 5-5 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 35-9|84-6134-6|23-9|19-0181-0]34-8]28-3]25-2)47-8]18-0|19-4/42-4| 9-0/39-5)32-1| 5-3 
TA--eeetobag ty isihk Aces 43-3/41-0/39-5126-7117-3/32-7|43-5]....127-8/46-7/18-3]19-8/45-0| 9-0138-6/32-4| 5-3 
1§—Sherbrooké..:.5.b.0:+s% 43 -6|39-3|40-9|26-7|18-7|33-2142-6|33-6/26-3138-8|18-7|19-8145-4] 10-0|38-1/35-0} 5-3 
tore Mel bk eae 39-3/36-2140-4/24-7/19-6)....|38-0131-8/25-5146-5]18-4119-4/42-5] 9-0/40-3131-9] 5-3 
17-—Thetford Minee:i...«+.«6(83°1194-81 0.124 1/174ll 4.1 25-7125 -5/38-4|18-2]19-3/41-7] 9-0130-4/31-7] 5-3 
18—Three Rivers....,...«.+«|39-4/35-6135-4/24-6120-6....|.... 28-7|25-4146-3]18-0119-6/44-4]10-0/38-6|34-7| 6-0 

Ontarlo— 

do=tBelievilleds sehaves eh: 41-1)/38-2|39-8]25-8|21-2]28-2141-7/36-8]28-8|45-6]17-2|19-2/41-1]10-0/39-3]31-2| 6-7 
20-—Brantford......0.+-0.++- 43 -6|40-3|40-8]25-9|19-0/29-8]43-3|38-7|27-5146-0]17-4119-5(41-1|10-0/39-3/36-0] 6-7 
21—Brookville....43.+0.+++««|46-7/42-8/44-0126-2|20-9]....|45-0]36-2}29-2]44-8]17-4|19-3]41-8]10-0]38-2/31-1] 6-3 
22—Chatham.......0.....00- 43-4|40-0140-7/25-8|19-9|31-3/41-8137-6[32-5|46-3]17-3119-3/39-6]10-0138-5|35-6] 5-3 
Bb Corawalllat. sith «doses 43-6|40-3]40-5}26-1]17-7]... .|43-3136-3]27-0]45-6]17-7]19-5/42-5|10-0|39-4130-8} 6-0 
24—Fort William............ 43-4|39-7|37-6|25-4|22-3]29-3143-4/36-9]29-9/45-6|17-6|19-0]46-1]11-0/39-6]33-1) 6-0} 
25—Galt....... ener st, .«-[42-440-6140-0]25-0]23-0|30-0]42-6|37-7|26-0146-4]17-5|19-2141-5]10-0/39-3136-6] 6-7 
B6-<Gunlphisie! eee ..|42-6|40-5138-8|26-6]24-6|30-4/43-0139-1/28-4146-3/17-4119-2/40-3]10-0/39-8135-3] 6-0 
a7 Harmiltone, 05 sch) eokte 44-3}41-2/41-5]25-6|22-8/29-5143-8]40-0]28-9147-4|17-5]19-0143-6]11-0/40-3/37-8] 6-0 
8—Kingston.......e.se0eees 43 -3|88-6|38-4125-7|18-6)....|41-3]38-0/26-8]46-1]17-219-2142-4110-0/39-2131-5) 6-0 
29—Kitchener.............+- 42-9|40-3|40-4]25-2]22-9|30-4|43-4|38-4|27-2/45-9117-8]19-8|38-8]10-0]39-5/33-9] 6-3 
mretandon tire 43-4/40-2]41-1125.6)21-9|30-1]42-5/38-4|26-5145-3]18-4|19-3]44-1)10-0|39-3|33-1) 6-0 
31—Niagara Falls......... . «/42-8/39-5|41-2125-2119-6/29-9142-7/38-9|27-5144-3117-6|19-4142-2110-5/40-0133-1] 6-0 
$2—North Bay.......... . »».|43-9]41-0]41-9|26-1]18-9]....|42-0|38-3]29-5146-1]17-9]19-5147-1]11-0/39-7|32-9] 6-7 
33—-Oshawa......... en 43-7|40-7|42-4|25-7|21-7/32-7|43-3139-5|28-4|46-0]17-6]19-5|43-4|10-0139-8/33-1] 6-0 
Bb thawed ie . .|43-9]41-1]43-1126-2]22-0l29-g|44-4136-6]28-5/48-6117-8]19- 1/44-3|10-0/39-0131-8) 6-7 














1945] PRICES 419 
COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1945 
Canned BaF Sugar Coal 

Vegetables s ¢ = § 2 E pe ee D F 

; 5 Eig sae ete & 28 

83 dal 3 alg if 2 le.le.l2 d (3s 

25) 8 8 Ele | lS Ee eclesjevets | Ee. |e 

$3 | 22/52] @5) 24] §e| Salaalgs|aslealgales|Ealea|ca|*ae4] og | 2g) 

£8 | 5G] eal fe] fa) 2a] Sales eulcslestanleuleslee calgon 2a 23 

eg | 2 8" 27g" 28 at tehetaheP ane reeetst ae 38) 25 

ets. | cts.{cts. |cts. |cts. |{cts. {cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts.| $ (a) | $ (a) $ 

15-0] 15-4] 15-8! 6-6] 6-7] 36-2| 13-9/17-1/46-3/62-0/39-4121-9136-8150-7] 8-6] 8-1]53-9138-0]...... 11-57} 24-00-28-00(c)} 1 
14-6] 14-4] 15-0] 7-1] 5-2] 48-7] 15-1]13-9]51-0/52-9]39-2/20-9137.4/50-8] 8-5] 8-3/49-8/38-0]...... 12-29] 27-50-3150 | 2 
14-9] 14-9] 15-3] 6-4] 5-1] 42-7| 14-6/15-9/45-2/52-9/39-5]....138-5150-7] 8-2] 8-2151-7138-0]...... 8-421 16-00-20-00 | 3 
14-7| 14-9] 14-8] 6-8] 5-0] 50-3] 13-6]14-8]48-1/56-4|38-8/20-6136-7/50-5| 8-6] 8-4|49-3/37-8]...... 6-75] 18-00-22-00(c)| 4 
14-9] 14-9] 15-2] 7-0] 5-5] 39-4] 14-4/15-4/49-4|50-4/39.3]/21-3/37.7/51-9] 8-7] 8-6150-1138-0|...... 11-41} 26-50-30-50 | 5 
14-7] 15-1] 15-1] 6-7] 5-7] 40-2] 14-9|14-5/45-0]/58-2139-4120-2/38.9/50-7| 8-5] 8-3/49-5/38-0]...... 12-09} 21-00-25-00(c)} 6 
14-9] 15-0] 14-9] 6-8] 5-1] 41-0]..... 14-644 -0|53-9)/41-0/21-0/38-2/50-3] 9-0] 8-8]51-9138-0]...... 11-57} 26-00-80-00(c)| 7 
14-7| 14-8] 14-6] 6-8] 5-1] 45-8] 18-8]14-9]51-1]51-7/39-9/19-9/35-5|50-6| 8-5) 8-3/47-7/38-0)...... 12-70} 20-50-24-50(c)| 8 
14-7] 15-0] 15-5] 6-6] 8-4] 36-9] 16-5/18-7/42-5/54-4/40-0)....|40-1147-9| 8-6] 8-3/52-3/39-9] 18-O0]......].......e eee e eee: 9 
13-9] 14-5] 15-0] 7-21 6-8] 46-7| 13-9/17-7|39-2/42-4/37-7/20-7|36-0]46-8] 8-3] 8-0/45-4|38-9| 16-75]...... 15-50-19-50 |10 
13-3] 13-9] 14-4] 6-6] 6-1] 46-7] 13-8/15-9/41-6/40-5137-5]19-4/35-1/47-0] 8-0] 7-9/46-91/39-6] 16-65]...... 23 00-27-00 (c)|11 
14-1] 14-3] 14-7] 6-7] 6-9] 41-0] 14-6/15-8/43-5]/49-9137-6/20-9/35-5/47-3| 8-1] 7-9/43-5/39-9] 16-32)...... 26- 00-30-00 (c)}12 
13-5) 14-7] 15-4] 6-9] 7-4] 40-1] 14-1]17-0/41-3]/45-8|39-7]22-3/36-4/44-0] 8-0] 7-8|42-3/40-6] 15-75]...... 16- 00-20-00 (c)}13 
13-7] 14-7] 15-1] 6-8] 8-1] 39-7] 14-5]17-5/41-2/47-0/39-3]....137-4]47-6] 8-0] 7-9/41-5/40-0] 15-50)......].......cee eee ee 14 
14-3] 15-6] 16-2] 6-2] 6-6] 38-1] 14-5|18-1/44-7]47-1139-7]... .139-4]50-0] 8-0] 8-0/39-0139-5] 17-50]...... 20-00-24 - 00 (c) }15 
14-7| 14-5) 16-7] 7-5] 8-3 39-4 15-0/16-3]46-1]55-0/42-1119-0/37-4/48-9] 7-9] 7-7/45-8]40-0] 16-25)......]......0. cence eee 16 
18-7] 14-5] 15-4] 6-0] 7-4] 33-1] 15-0]16-7|43-2/48-7/39-6]....138-6150-1] 8-0| 7-5148-3139-3] 19-O0]...... 14- 00-18-00 (c)|17 
14-6] 14-6} 14-8] 6-4] 7-2] 34-0] 15-0/19-0/39-7/49-5140-9]....137-7/48-9] 8-5} 8-0/47-2140-6] 16-00]...... 20-00-24 - 00 (c)}18 
13-0] 14-1] 14-7] 6-3] 5-1] 46-5]..... 14-8]41-7|47-2/37-0]20-7133-9146-5| 8-5] 8:4143-7/38-9| 16-O0]......]....... cece ee eee 19 
14-4] 14-5] 14-9] 6-5] 4-9] 44-3] 14-7]14-4]43-7|46-3]36-0/19-6/33-4|47-5| 8-4] 8-3|46-7|39-4] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 {20 
13-9) 14-1] 14-6] 6-4] 4-9] 45-7]..... 15-6]43-9]48-1/34-7/20-3/35-1|48-8] 8-3] 8-1]43-3138-4] 16-00]...... 20-00-24-00 {21 
14-1) 14-4} 14-6] 5-6] 4-1] 48-1]..... 14-3135-3]41-6|35-5)20-6/33-3/45-0| 8-7| 8-5/41-7/38-4) 16-00]...... 21-50-25-50  |22 
14-8| 15-0] 15-0] 6-8] 5-21 48-7] 15-5]16-8139-7/42-3]....].... 34-4]47-4] 8-21 8-2144-7138-5] 16-50]...... 23-00-27 - 00 (c)|23 
14-3] 14-5] 14-5] 6-6] 4-7] 52-1] 14-2/14-8143-0|45-3/37-8]19-4|35-6]44-7] 8-6] 8-5/42-0|38-3] 16-80]...... 25-50-29-50 {24 
14-1} 14-6] 14-5] 6-4] 5-0] 42-8] 14-2/14-8143-8]48-1/34-5/19-7/33-5|46-0] 8-5] 8-3144-6139-4] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00  |25 
14-1) 14-2] 14-7] 6-4] 4-7] 38-2]..... 14-0]42-1}45-6|36-3]19-7/32-8/44-9] 8-6] 8-5/43-5138-51 16-00]...... 22-50-2650  |26 
13-9) 14-1] 14-4) 6-1] 5-4] 49-4]..... 14-1146-1]45-1/35-3}19-3/33-3/45-8] 8-1] 8-1/42-4/39-3} 15-50|...... 2600-30-00  |27 
13-5] 18-9] 14-4] 6-7] 5-1] 48-3] 13-8]14-5/41-1/46-5/37-2]... .135-0|45-4] 8-1] 7-9]43-2138-81 16-00]...... 29-00-33-50 | 28 
14-4] 14-5) 14-9] 6-5] 5-2] 39-9] 15-5|14-1]40-4]48-1]36-6/20-3/32-9]45-2| 8-6] 8-5139-8|39-4| 16-00]... 2600-30-50  |29 
14-1) 14-7] 14-9] 6-4] 5-1] 45-6}..... 14-0]39-8144-9136-4]19-5/32-6/44-7| 8-6] 8-4143-9/39-2| 16-50]...... 2650-30-50 {30 
13-2} 13-6} 14-7] 6-7| 4-2! 50-1|..... 13-2143 -3}45-3136-2]18-6|34-7/44-0| 8-5} 8-7/44-2/39-6] 14-63]...... 25-00-2900 |31 
14-4] 14-4] 14-8] 6-3] 4-9] 48-3] 14-0]/15-0/41-5}48-3/38-8]..../35-3146-3! 9-0] 8-9/49-7139-4] 17-25]...... 23-00-27-00  |32 
13-5) 14-1) 14-4] 7-1] 4-5] 44-41..... 13-7|41-8|46-3]35-0}19-7134-5/44-6] 8-6] 8-4/46-8/39-3} 16-00]...... 23-00-27-00 {33 
14-3) 14-6) 14-8} 6-8] 5-7] 48-1] 18-1[14-9]42-6]46-1]37-7]... .|86-6]49-1] 8-3] 8-1]43-9]39-1] 16-75]...... 3100-35-00 [34 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 











35—Owen Sound............. 
36—Peterborough..... LS PIN 
37—Port Arthur............. 
38—St. Catharines........... 
89—St. Thomas............. 


43—Sudbury...........0..06- 


44—Timmins........... Be ys 


Manitoba— 
149 Brandon iecstentes cess ss 


Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw......... Sera 


§2—Prince Albert........... 
53—Regina.......-.seeeceees 
84—Saskatoon............--- 


Alberta— 
bS— Calgary aes bcie vie sles 


66—Drumbheller............. 
67—Edmonton.............0+ 
§8—Lethbridge.............. 


British Columbia— 
69—Nanaimo........c2ecece, 


60—New Westminster....... 
61—Prince Rupert.......... A 
02 TAI cae cies wletsnsleetaiateies 








































42-0139-4/39-3]24-9/23-0)....|45-3137-5)26-6/45-4/17-1]19-4/39-9)10-0/40-0/31-7) 6-0 
44.7}41-4]41-9}25-9}21-9/31-7/43-4/39-4)29-3)/46-6)18-0}19-1)41-4/10-0/39-3/34-5) 6-0 
43-6|40-0138-8/24-6/21-8)28-0)38-2)36-8)28-0)/48-6]17-8)18-9)47-4)11-0)39-9)34-5) 6-3 
43-1]40-7|42-0/25-3]20-5/30-7/41-5)40-9)25-3/46-3] 17-6] 19-1/43-7|10-5)39-8)35-3) 6-0 
43-9)40-4/41-7|25-2)23-0/30-0)44-4/39-3]29- 1/46-1)17-4]19-5/42-7)10-0/39-6/33-7) 6-0 
42-6/39-8/41-1)26-1)21-2)32-2/42-1/38-0)29-7/45-9]18-2)19-6)44-5)10-0)40-2/33-2) 6-0 


43-9}40-1)40-5)25-6)23-1}28-2/39-2/37-2)29- 1143-8]18-0}19-5145-8)11-0}39-7/33-1) 6-7 
44-4)40-9/41-9126-3)21-6|29-7|43 -0/38-9|28-5)44-6/18-7|19-5)47-2)12-0)39-8)34-6) 6-7 
44-0/40-3)41-6)25-7/22-9/30-9/43-2)38-8)25-3)49-5]17-7/19-1)44-8]11-0/40-2/37-6) 6-7 
41-5|37-9}41-0/26-0)22-1)30-7|... .|38+1)27-5}43-3]17-4)19-4)41-6)11-0)40-2/35-7| 6-7 
43-1)40-1)41-4/25-0)23-4/31-0/43-1/38-7)28-8)45-6]17-5)19-2)42-8)11-0)39-3)/35-3) 6-0 
42-7|39-5/39-5)25-0)19-2)....142-0/37-5/26-0144-7)17-2)19-0/41-0)10-0)39-4/32-0) 6-0 


42-8)38-2)40-2)25-2)20-0)....|41-7|36-8}25-0/46-6]16-7|21-2)41-8 10-0/38-0134-0} 7-1 
42-0)37-7|/34-1/24-5)21-7|27-4/40-3/36-7)29-3)47-6]17-1]19-5]42-7| 9-0/37-4/34-7] 8-0 


42-4)37-8/38-2)23-8)18-4)....|40-4/34-7)26-6/46- 1115-6)20-7|37-8)11-0/37-3|34-3) 7-2 


(36 -2)38-2133-0/22-8)17-4)....].... 36-0}26-7/35+7|16-4)19-7)36-0)10-0/38-6/33-9) 6-0 


40-0)37- 135-9123 -8)21-4)25-4)37-1134-5|24-2)43-7/16-2|21-7/40-7|10-0/37-3/35-0| 6-8 
42-1|37-6)36-2/24-7|19-8)27-3/38-8)34-7/26-5/45-5)16-1/19-9/41-5}10-0)37-3/34-6) 7-2 


43-9}/39-1139-2)24-9)/22-3)26-7/40-8/35-9129-5/48-2]16-1/20-0/41-0110-0/38-0/36-9} 7-2 
40-5}/37-0/38-3]24-0)20-0)....].... 35-0}26-0/44-5)16-9)21-6/40-7]10-0)39-2)37-3) 8-0 
40-2)35-5/37-4)22- 2) 20-8) 26-9135-9134-5)25-9)45-1115-7)20-1/42-6]10-0/37-4)35-4| 7-2 
40-2/36-4136-4/24-0)19-2)25-3)39-5134-6}26-7|44-5)16-0)21-0)41-0)10-0/38-0)....] 8-0 


46-7|42-3)45-0/27-2)25-2)... .|44-0)41-3/30-3/49- 9] 18-5} 20-5/40-9]12-0)43- 2137-0) 9-0 
44-9}40-1)41-9]25-8]24-1)29-7/41-5)40- 1127-0)47-4)17-8)19-9]40-6]10-0}41-0/34-5] 8-0 
45-5}42-5)43-7|25-7|24-0|29-0/43-7/41-5|}29-3/48-9]18-7|20-9]46-7|15-0)/41-7/38-2]10-0 
44-0)40-0/43 -3)25-6)24-4/29-2)45-0)40-0 29-4 45-9)17-9)22-6/37-7|13-0|39-9]34-5) 9-0 
46-7/41-8}42-6/26-2)24-8)28-3)42-8/38-9]28-9/50- 1)17-4)19-1/40-6]10-0/40-7/34-4] 9-6 
45-2)41-6)/43-5/ 26-5) 24-3)31-7/44-3)40-0/30-3/47-7/ 18-0) 20-3]41-3]11-0/41-8134-7| 9-0 


per lb. 
Rolled oats, bulk, 


Flour, first grade, 


4-2 


4-3 


per lb. 
Corn fiakes, 


6-0 


8 oz. package 


Beef "Pork g Rae 
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(a) Inclusive of all sales taxes. 


1945] PRICES 421 


COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1945 (Concluded) 






















Vent 2 Se te Te inodterte sich abitia 

PEI is E 3 & % A g is Ee 
ul al alld] JE UE 2 leedeléal al | (Eee 
a: s&§ 38 Ba) g ga) #/8 |S] ES/ ES 8/8 3] 2418 18 (36 = ee Rent (b) 

eS | 55) ca] £:| 2a] 3a] Zalealeleslanteslesies saeeseelea] 28) 23 
Blige oe eeaeee ee lala: 

ets. | cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. Icts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. jcts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts.|cts.| $ (a) |$ (a) § 

14-0} 14-5] 15-0} 6-3) 4-7) 44-5]..... 14-3)42-7/49-4/37-0)....134-7/43-3] 8-6] 8-5)48-4/38-9) 16-50]...... 16-00-20-00 {35 
13-6] 14-0] 14-4) 6-1) 4-8} 41-1)..... 13-9}39-5)46-5/36-6)20-6/33-6/46-3} 8-5) 8-5/44-3)39-0) 16-75)...... 24-00-28-00 {36 
14-1) 14-6] 14-2) 6-2] 4-7] 53-0] 18-9]16-1/43-2)49-3)/38-2)19-2/36-5/43-9] 8-5) 8-4/41-9/38-1] 16-80}...... 23-00-27-00 {37 
13-8] 14-4] 14-9] 7-0] 4-9] 49-9] 15-0)14-7/39-9]45-4/34-3/18-5/32-9147-2) 8-5) 8-2)/43-8)/39-0} 15-75]...... 27-00-31-00 [38 
14-2] 14-8] 14-8] 6-2] 5-9] 47-9] 14-0]14-7/45-3/44-0/35-3]....133-9|46-5) 8-7] 8-6/45-1/39-5) 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 |39 
14-5) 14-8] 15-1) 7-0) 5-0} 48-8)..... 14-3]43-4/47-7|37-0)19-7|33-8]46-0} 8-8) 8-7/44-5/39-4) 16-50]...... 23-00-27-50  |40 
14-7] 14-6] 14-8] 6-5! 5-4] 51-2) 13-1]14-2)88-4)47-9137-2)20-1/35-4/45-1) 8-5] 8-5/41-9)39-0) 17-00]...... 23-00-27-:00 {41 
14-5] 14-2) 15-1] 6-1] 4-9] 45-4] 13-3)13-9/40-9/45-2)/35-4/20-0133-3/46-5} 8-8] 8-6/44-8/38-7| 16-00}...... 21-00-25-00 {42 
14-4] 14-5] 14-6] 6-1] 5-1] 42-8] 14-0]15-2/39-9/47-0)38-5}20-0/35-2/48-8) 8-8] 8-5/45-0/38-5) 17-75)...... 28-00-32-00 43 
15-0] 14-9} 14-9] 6-3] 5-5} 48-8] 13-7/15-3]43-9/50-1/40-0/20-0/35-2/49-2) 8-8) 8-8)39-3/38-8) 19-50)...... 24-50-28-00 |44 
13-5] 13-7] 14-2] 6-4] 4-21 49-3] 14-0/14-1/48-4]43-7/35-6|19-4/32-4/45-6] 8-2] 8-0/44-5]/38-7] 15-50]...... 32-50-36-50 145 
13-9] 13-5} 14-5] 9-1) 4-6] 50-0}..... 14-2143-4]45-3|35-8]19-0/33-6145-2| 8-3] 8-3/41-7|39-0] 15-50|......[e.....0sceeceees 46 
14-0} 15-0] 14-6] 6-2] 4-9] 50-0] 12-2)13-9/39-7/44-3/35-0/20-0/33-1/45-9} 8-2] 8-0 40-6|38-5| 16-00]...... 25-00-29-00 47 
14-5} 14-3] 14-4) 6-3) 5-1) 39-8]..... 14-2]42-1)44-5/36-4/19-8/34-0/46-6) 8-6] 8-6)45-4/39-1) 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 {48 
15-6] 14-8] 15-4] 7-2] 4-9) 39-2) 14-5]16-0/41-8/43-2/40-8/20-3/38-2/43-7| 9-1] 9-0/48-5)38-1)...... 8-37} 21-00-25-00 149 
15-4] 15-6] 15-8] 7-2) 3-8) 45-6] 14-0)15-8/41-8]42-1/39-3)21-1/36-6/43-2] 9-0} 8-9)37-6)37-8)...... 12-95} 26-00-30-00 {50 
16-7) 15-4] 15-6] 6-7| 5-7] 46-7| 13-3/16-0/39-1142-7/41-0/22-9136-7/42-6] 9-3] 9-3]42-6)/39-2!...... 10-30} 21-00-25-50 51 
16-0} 16-7] 16-3} 7-5) 6-6] 40-2] 15-3/16-4/40-0)44-4/40-0]23-2/38-2/47-5) 9-9) 9-6/39-6]37-8]...... 10-50} 19-50-23-50 {52 
16-7} 15-6] 16-0] 6-6] 6-3] 42-4] 14-9]16-5/40-6)/40-3/39-9/22-1|36-7/46-5| 9-3) 9-6/42-0/38-0]...... 11-50} 27-50-31-50 [53 
17-2) 15-9] 16-5] 7-3] 5-8] 36-7] 15-4)16-7/43-2145-1139-8/22-7/38-5/45-6] 9-7| 9-8144-2)37-7]...... 10-10} 22-00-26:00 54 
15-1] 14-7] 15-1] 7-4) 5-8] 44-1] 13-8]16-5/40-8/46-9]36-7/21-2)34-2)44-8) 9-0) 9-2/41-4/37-5)]...... 8-25] 26-00-30-00 [55 
16-8] 160] 16-3) 7-8! 6-4] 47-3] 13-1]16-9]46-0}49-0}40-0/22-9135-71/45-2| 9-5] 9-7/42-5/38-0]......]...... 20-00-24-00 {56 
15-2] 14-9] 15-5) 7-4) 5-7] 37-9) 14-5)16-1145-6/41-1]38-5)21-2}34-2/44-8) 9-1) 9-4/43-1/37-6]...... 5-40) 24-50-28-50 157 
15-5} 13-9] 14-7] 7-1] 5-8] 35-3) 12-7/16-3}40-8]46-2]....}20-9132-2/44-7| 9-4) 9-5/45-0/37-5]...... 4-90} 22-00-26-00 158 
15-0] 15-0] 15-3] 7-9] 5-7] 59-7) 12-6]14-5142-3/39-7)....]20-3]31-3]43-7| 8-9} 8-8140-9/38-4)......]...... 17-00-21-00 {59 
14-9] 14-1] 15-0] 7-6} 4-8] 49-2] 11-5)15-6137-6/37-4)35-5)20-4133-4/43-3] 7-9) 7-8136-4/38-4)...... 13-00} 20-50-24-50 |60 
16-2] 15-8] 16-4] 8-3] 6-0} 52-9] 12-6]16-4149-5/45-6]38-7)22-2)33-3)44-7| 8-8] 8-6/44-3/39-3]...... 13-65} 20-00-24-00 61 
15-0} 15-2] 16-0) 8-4) 4-7] 51-7]..... 15-7/39-8]46-7134-2)22-7135-2148-5] 9-0) 8-9139-2)37-7|...... 10-75} 23-00-27-00 {62 
14-9] 14-5] 14-7] 7-3] 5-1] 51-5] 11-2/13-3]/42-1]38-9/36-4]20-2|30-6]42-9] 8-0] 8-0]39-1137-8]...... 13-00} 23-50-27-50 |63 
14-9) 14-9] 15-3 7-5) 5-1] 52-3] 13-7]15-8]40-1/38-2/36-4]20-2131-4/42-5) 8-9) 8-4/42-9/38-3]...... 13-25} 21-00-25-00 |64 





(b) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes indi- 
cated by these reports. 

(c) Rents marked (c) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment and flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling 1s more common than single houses. 
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TABLE V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA. CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 








(1926 =100 
No. of 
Commod- Commodities 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. 

ities 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1945 
1944 

508 |All commodities............/..... 64-0)127-4/155-9| 97-3]/103-0} 94-0} 63-8] 82-6] 84-8] 94-1] 97-1]102-5/102-5/102-8 

Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
112 T. Vegetable Products......... 58-1)127-91167-0] 86-2)105-1] 87-1) 50-5} 73-7] 71-8] 82-0} 86-2] 95-1] 95-0] 95-7 
74 II. Animals and Their Products| 70-9|127-11145-1| 96-0/103-0/107-0 57-2} 79-9} 83-5] 98-5]104-3}108-3)106-0/106-7 
61 III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products! fj te ene 58-2}157-1/176-5}101-7)/104-3) 93-2] 67-9] 82-5] 84-4] 93-0] 91-9] 91-9] 91-7] 91-7 

49 IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper We ae le eaten) cee eek 63-9) 89-1/154-4/106-3]100-6] 93-7] 63-5] 86-0] 91-9]100-9}103-9}115-9]118-1)118-1 
43 V. Iron ae Its Products...) 68-9]156-9}168-4/104-6)100-8] 93-3) 85-4)102-9]107-4/112-91116-0/116-0}117-0/117-1 

17 I. ys Ferrous Metals and 
eir Products). 2...) 3: 98-4)141-9]185-7) 97-3/105-7| 96-9] 56-9] 76-2) 77-7| 77-7] 79-7] 79-7) 79-7) 79-7 

81 VII. Non-Notellse Minerals and 
and Their Products...... 56-8] 82-3/112-2)107-0/100-6] 93-4] 86-0} 87-6] 91-0) 98-5} 99-7|102-91102-71102-7 

aa VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCtS Foon eee ea ee 63-4)118-7|141-5}105-4/100-9} 94-9) 81-9} 85-5] 91-4]/104-21100-4/100-1/100-1)100-1 
Classified according to purpose— 

206 I. Consumers Goods.......... 62-0}102-7/1386-1} 96-9)103-2} 94-1] 69-7] 82-41 85-5] 95-0] 96-0) 97-8! 97-0) 97-4 
114 Foods, Beverages and To- 

ACCOM ie Beene see me 61-8/119-0/150-8} 90-2/103-1| 96-6) 59-3} 79-6} 82-1] 95-4/100-1]102-5/100-71101-5 
92 Other Consumer Goods..... 62-2] 91-9]126+3}101-4/103-2] 92-4) 76-6] 84-3] 87-7) 94-7] 93-3] 94-7] 94-6] 94-6 

365 II. Producers’ Goods........... 67-7|183-3]164-8} 98-8]103-2] 93-6] 57-8} 78-9] 79-8] 86-5] 90-8] 99-61100-11100-4 
24 Producers’ Equipment...... 55-1} 81-9)108-6/104-1/102-7| 94-4] 87-7) 96-6]102-2/108-2]111-7)118-9]120-01120-0 

341 Producers’ Materials.. 69-1)139-0/171-0) 98-2/103-3] 93-5) 54-5! 76-9] 77-3] 84-1] 88-5] 97-5! 97-9] 98-2 
110 Building and Construction 

Materidls!e! Tee ees 67-0/100-7)144-0/108-7/102-3] 98-0] 75-7] 93-6] 99-1]113-6]118-31126-71127-61127-6 

231 Manufacturers’ Materials. ..| 69+5}148-1/177-3} 95-8/103-5| 92-5] 50-9] 74-1] 73-6] 79-1| 83-4! 92-6] 92-9] 93-2 

Classified according to origin— 
. Farm— 

153 Al Bield osm. sain 59-2)134-7/176-4| 91-2/107-2] 86-6] 51-0] 71-2] 70-3] 80-0] 82-9} 90-7] 90-4] 90-8 
88 B. Animals o.oo 70-1}129-0/146-0} 95-9)104-0/105-1] 58-6} 81-6] 84-5] 96-4/100-4]101-41100-41100-9 
63 Farm (Canadian)... 64-1/132-6/160-6) 88-0)105-1] 95-6] 43-6] 70-0] 67-2] 79-2] 87-71104-0/103-31/104-4 
16 Te Marine. | S402 5 ee 65-9/111-6/114-1] 91-7] 98-3]105-6] 59-1] 77-7] 84-2/108-3/121-41138-0]130-51130-5 
57 TET OSNGrest. asks tee hoes 6J-1} 89-7/151-3}106-8)100-7| 93-6] 63-8} 85-6] 91-5/100-5}103-5/115-21117-31117-3 
194 TVS Minerale ee dee, 67-9/115-2)134-6]106-4)101-1] 92-8} 80-4] 88-8] 92-5) 97-3] 98-91100-5/100-6|100-7 

212 |All raw (or partly manufactured)..| 63-8/120-8/154-1) 94-7/106-0] 94-2] 51-2] 75-3] 76-6] 87-3] 93-01104-11103-6|104-3 

296 |All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 64-8)127-7/156-5)100-4/103-0) 92-6] 67-2] 81-5) 83-4! 91-7] 92-6} 93-8! 93-7] 93-8 


Cr rr 


(Continued from p. 415) 
Wholesale Prices, January, 1945 


The general index. of wholesale prices 
recorded a gain of 0°3 to 102-8 between 
December, 1944 and January, 1945. Vegetable 
products moved up 0:7 to 95:7 following in- 
creases in potatoes, onions, rye and bananas. 
These outweighed decreases for hay and 
oranges. Animal products recorded an advance 
of 0-7 to 106-7 following higher quotations for 
livestock, fresh meats, fowl, furs, lard and 
butter which overbalanced continued weakness 
in eggs. Iron and steel products, the only 
other group to show a change, moved up 
0-1 to 117-1 due to small increases in quota- 


tions for steel sheets and plates. Index levels 
for other groups remained at 91-7 for fibres, 
textiles and textile products, 118-1 for wood, 
wood products and paper; 79-7 for non-ferrous 
metals; 102-7 for non-metallic minerals and 
100-1 for chemicals and allied products. 
Upturns for both field and animal products 
were reflected in a gain of 1-1 to 104-4 in the 
composite index of Canadian farm product 
prices between December, 1944, and January, 
1945. Higher prices for potatoes, onions and 
rye overbalanced weakness in hay to advance 
the field products series 1-3 to 93-5, while in 
the animal products section a gain of 0-7 to 
122-7 was due to higher livestock and fowl 
quotations. Eggs declined in January. 


Price Movements in Canada and Other Countries 


fF OURTH-QUARTER changes in wholesale 

price indexes of most countries indicated 
little variation from levels reached in the 
first nine months of the year; advances during 
this earlier period were substantial in many 
instances. The Canadian wholesale index closed 
the year at 102-5 (1926=100), the same level 
as for December, 1948. This compared with a 


1944 peak of 103-0 touched in March. During 
1944 the Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale 
index for the United States advanced to 104:7 
(1926=100) for a gain of 1:5 points over 
December, 1943. Strength in this index was 
concentrated mainly in farm product prices. 
On the base 1930=100, the Board of Trade 
index of wholesale prices for the United King- 
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dom recorded an increase of 3°8 points to 167-2 
between December, 1943 and December, 1944 
influenced largely by higher prices for coal and 
cotton. The Switzerland wholesale price index 
showed a fractional decline in the second 
half of 1944, moving down from a level of 223-4 
(July 1914=100) in June to 222-0 in Novem- 
ber. Compared with December, 1943, however, 
a gain of 2-0 points was recorded. In Latin- 
American countries inflationary forces have 
tended to move prices sharply higher. The 
Argentine wholesale prices index had advanced 
to a level of 214-5 (1926=100) by November, 
1944, as compared with 203:8 for December 
1943. For Chile the composite wholesale index 
stood at a level of 872-8 (1918=100) in Sep- 
tember, 1944, against 805-6 in December, 1943. 
Since the beginning of the war the level of 
both the Chile and Argentina indexes has more 
than doubled. Influenced by foods and other 
goods for consumption, the wholesale index for 
Mexico advanced from 200°8 (1929=100) in 
December, 1943 to 237-9 in December, 1944, 
though the rate of increase in the second half 
of the year was considerably slower than in 
the first half. The India (Calcutta index) 
recorded very little change through 1944, the 
latest available figure of 299 (July 1914=100) 
for November, comparing with a level of 301 
for December, 1948. Wholesale indexes for 
Australia and New Zealand recorded relatively 
small changes in 1944, the composite figure 
for the former country advancing 0:9 points to 
126-8 (1928-29100) between December, 1943, 
and November, 1944, while that for the latter 
recorded a gain of 9 points to 1574 (1926- 
301000) in the same interval. 

Fluctuations in cost-of-living indexes in. 1944 
generally followed the pattern set by wholesale 
price indexes. The Canadian cost-of-living 
index recorded a declining tendency in the 
second half of the year to close at 118-5 
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(1935-39=100) compared with 119-3 for 
December, 1943. Lower quotations for foods 
coupled with rebates in electricity bills in the 
fuel and lighting section were largely respon- 
sible for the decline. In the same interval the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index 
for the United States registered a gain of 2°6 
points to close at 127-0 (1935-39100). Sub- 
stantial increases in clothing and home-furnish- 
ings were responsible for this increase. The 
United Kingdom cost-of-living index of the 
Ministry of Labour (July, 1914=100) moved 
down 1 point to 201 between September and 
December, 1944, but recorded an increase of 
2 points over December, 1943. Higher prices 
for fuel and light coupled with a small advance 
in clothing was responsible for the increase. 
There was no change recorded in living costs 
in Switzerland in the final quarter of 1944, the 
index remaining at 208 (June, 1914=100). This 
was 3 points above the December, 1943, level. 
Sub-group changes showed foods, clothing, fuel 
and light and rent all higher during the year. 
Among Latin-American countries the Argen- 
tine cost-of-living index recorded a gain of 1-4 
points to 110-4 (1939=100) between Decem- 
ber, 1948 and October, 1944, while a similar 
series for Chile advanced from 358-9. (March, 
1928=100) to 419-9 by September, 1944. The 
cost-of-living index for Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
(1912—100) continued to record sharp in- 
creases in 1944. It was 585 for November 
against 515 for December, 1943, while that. for 
Lima, Peru, rose 22:8 points to 189-3 (1934- 
36=100) between December, 1943 and Decem- 
ber, 1944. The Australian quarterly cost-of- 
living index for six capital cities closed the 
year at 1,270 (July, 1936-June, 19391000) 
compared with 1,273 in September and 1,266 in 
December, 1943. Food, groceries and clothing 
were mainly responsible for the advance. 


Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada 


Geinancial and Statistical Summary as at December 31, 1944 


[IX the accompanying tables, which have 
been prepared by the Department of Fin- 
ance, information is given concerning the Old 
Age Pensions Act and the amendment to that 
Act for the payment of pensions to blind 
persons. 
Old Age Pensions 


The Act provides for the establishment of a 
Dominion-Provincial pensions system to be 
effective in such provinces as might enact and 
give effect to special legislation for this pur- 
pose. All the provinces are now participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $425* a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years, and in the 
province in which the application is made for 
the five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant 
must not have assigned or transferred property 
for the purpose of qualifying for a pension. 
Indians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $3800* yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduc- 
tion by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125* a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 


ment, however, the Act was amended, the. 


amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Finance from April 1, 1935. 
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Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (L.G.,, 
May, 1937, p. 503) provides for the payment 
of pensions to blind persons who have attained 
the age of 40 years and have fulfilled other 
conditions set forth in the Act. Such persons 
must be so incapacitated by blindness as to 
be unable to perform any work for which 
eyesight is essential, and must not be in receipt 
of a pension or allowance in respect of blind- 
ness under the Pension Act or the War 
Veterans’ Allowance Act. 


The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is 
$300* per annum. If, however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to 
$150*. If a pensioner is unmarried the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
of his income from earnings or other sources 
in excess of $200* a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $225*, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400*. If a pensioner is married to a person 
receiving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $200*. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the Provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 


’ to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 


remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 





*Amended by Orders in Council P.C. 6267, August 
10, 1948, and P.C. 3377, May 29, 1944, passed under 
the authority of the War Measures Act. 
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PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 


« 
FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1944 








British New 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick | Nova Scotia 
-— Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective 


Mar. 7, 1988 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 





Number of pensioneras: s venien Sse hoo eee ties eee 249 329 352 737 643 
‘Average monthly, pensions cits «i. ec.e siie bakes eraesietsion 24-46 24-69 24-67 24-60 24-29 
*Percentage of pensioners to total population....... -031 +037 -048 -159 -106 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 

ENGeM DEC Ol Oss ele Ae least nonce $13,704 78 $18,407 93 $19, 476 06 $40, 711 05 $35, 220 27 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation for quarter 

ended Dec. 31, 1944 and included in Dominion 

Government’s contributions for the same period $5,782 71} $3,796 98 $4,035 22 $8,365 52 $7,397 55 
Sisceery Government’s contributions April 1-Dec. 

2 tn CO eee Ie WR os Aly SE $40, 547 40 $54,717 49 $65,712 70 | $120,849 16 | $105,186 99 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation April'1-Dec. 

31, 1944 and included in Dominion Government's 


contributions for the same period............... $8,210 59 $11,076 20 $20,110 41t $24,666 46 $21,819 67 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act.............. $249,172 77 | $871,613 58 | $375,316 80 | $840,555 53 | $712,586 42 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation since amend- 
ment under War Measures Act and included in 
Dominion Government’s contributions from 











inception of amendment to O.A.P. Act......... $13, 825 34 $18,926 O01 $20,110 41 $33,973 20 $26, 634 99 
Ontario PBs Quebec Saskatchewan 
Act Act Act Act 
— effective effective effective effective Totals 


Sept. 1, 1987 | Dec. 1, 1987 | Oct. 1, 19387 | Nov. 15, 1937 


Numiber of pensioners! icaccne nes. oie ree amyeetic see - 1,487 112 2,366 332 6, 607 
Average aonthly pensions. .siieee). «ake ee mee cet . 24-59 22-33 24-75 24-94 
*Percentage of pensioners to total population........ -038 123 +068 039 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 
ended: Decosty eda ue rss ch ae eie aloe En. $84,554 14 $5,601 94 | $134,112 46 $18,984 31} $870,772 94 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation for quarter 

ended Dec. 81, 1944 and included in Dominion 

Government’s contributions for the same period| $18,328 89 $1,120 39 $27,515 72 $3,827 38 $80,170 36 
Dominion Government’s contributions April 1-Dec. 

OE LOA RAIS Hen ime Pat LE MUL St AA a rate $246,286 89 $16,458 77 | $392,236 55 $55,798 34 |$1,097, 744 29 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation April 1-Dec. 

31, 1944 and included in Dominion Government’s 


contributions for the same period............... $49,376 99 $3,291 75 $80,091 27 $11, 238 38 $229, 881 72 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act.............. $1,772,723 58 | $104,048 37 |$2,540,583 06 | $365,354 13 |$7,331, 954 04 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation since amend- 
ment under War Measures Act and included in 
Dominion Government’s contributions from 
inception of amendment to O.A.P. Act......... $73,909 08 $5,542 97 | $136,508 46 $19,111 47 | $848,541 93 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 19483—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ Includes amount of $3,000.90 charged to War Appropriation for the period July 1-Sept. 30, 1944. 

t Dominion Government’s contributions under War Appropriation for the period Sept. 1, 1943-March 31, 1944, amounting 
to $8,285.86 charged to 1944- 46. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1944 











British New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswiek Scotia Ontario 
— Act Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective effecive 


Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927) Sept. 1, 1928) July 1, 1936} Mar. 1, 1934) Nov. 1, 1929 


Number of pensioners.............-. fle 3.19 15, 129 12,348 12, 261 14, 047 58,099 
Average monthly pension........... - 24.18 24-45 24-50 22-11 22-53 23-89 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

DO DUA WON Aaah eet cl tae Sac 1-43 1-68 1-70 2-65 2°31 1-48 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years : 

of age to total population...... 3-16 4-67 3-99 4-54 5-11 4-90 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 

tion over 70 years of age......... 45-28 36-02 42-58 58-39 45-31 30-26 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions for quarter ended Dec. 31, 

PE aed Se RN 8 Es RE ha Be - {| $604,493 48 $823,265 33 $643,598 65 | $605,967 05 | $706,546 41 {$3,160,164 33 

Amounts charged to War Appropria- i 

tion for quarter ended Dec. 31, 

1944, and included in Dominion 

Government’s contributions for 

the same period............ $276,347 O4t| $175,118 20} $138,953 53 $137,844 87 | $158,940 30 | $671,882 48 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions April 1-Dec. 31, 1944.......|$1, 792,376 66 |$2,411,175 83 |$2, 233,148 83 1$1, 784,260 70 [$2,098,009 62 }$9, 111,329 04 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 

tion April 1-Dec. 31, 1944, and 

included in Dominion Govern- 

ment’s contributions for thesame 

DELiOG Magee es cee es ds eee $371,802 48 | $502,309 33 $699,330 O5t! $406,023 66 | $464,972 02 |$1, 805,664 55 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of Act...... $20,713,564 43 1$28,584,163 84 |$27,279,648 21 |$13,407,513 60 |$20,653,125 51 |$126,878,070 81 


Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
tion since amendment under the 
War Measures Act and included 
in Dominion Government’s con- 
tributions from inception of Act.| $587,434 73 | $827,543 59 | $699,330 05 | $445,574 59 | $517,280 74 |$2,656,223 54 








Bae Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
Act Act Act Order-in-Council Totals 
—. effective effective effective effective 


July 1, 1983 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 


Number of pensioners..............-- 1,914 49, 198 12, 803 9 187,120 
Average monthly pension............ 18-59 23-96 24-70 24-44 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
DO PULA CLOM ese iteyy vais tera eter 2-10 1-42 1-52 0-08 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 
of age to total population......... 6-59 3-18 3-33 1-61 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years of age......... 31-90 44-73 45-73 4-66 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions for quarter ended Dec. 31, 

ROY Ye A aa UO ie A eens Ab ae $78,511 82 | $2,628,455 74 $698,426 56 $662 82 $9,950,091 69 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 

tion for quarter ended Dec. 31, 

1944, and included in Dominion 

Government’s contributions for 


TOE SAIOM DETIO’ ofa asiniy Senso 3 a $15, 702 26 $547,999 29 $147,699 53 $121 88 $2,270,609 38 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions April 1-Dec. 31, 1944........ $232,549 76 | $7,750,259 49 | $2,098,869 90 $2,134 11 $29,514,113 94 


Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
tion April 1-Dec. 31, 1944, and 
included in Dominion Govern- 
ment’s contributions for the same 


DOLIOCaeN, cea. ter ance enone $46,509 94 | $1,610,750 45 $436,496 68 $393 88 $6, 344,253 04 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of Act....... $2,165,896 48 | $63,422,992 43 | $25,634,708 90 $26,847 04 | $328, 766,531 25 


Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
tion since amendment under the 
War Measures Act and included 
in Dominion Government’s con- 
tributions from inception of Act.. S7.A, (25.02 $2,746,654 99 $729,326 55 $704 90 $9, 287,747 20 





* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 19483—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ Includes amount of $149,792.18 charged to War Appropriation for period July 1-Sept. 30, 1944. 

t Dominion Government’s contributions under War Appropriation for the period Sept. 1, 1943-March 31, 1944 amounting 
to $288,541.49 charged to 1944-45. 


Industrial Accidents 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1944 


Analyzed According to Industries, Causes, Localities and Months 


AN analysis of fatal industrial accidents in 
Canada during the calendar year 1944 by 
industries, causes, provinces and months is 
presented in the accompanying tables., The 
accidents recorded are those occurring to 
persons gainfully employed during the course 
of, or arising out of their employment; also 
included are fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported chiefly by provincial workmen’s com- 
pensation boards. Quarterly reviews, each con- 
taining an analysis of accidents occurring 
during the period covered, appeared in the 
Lasour Gazette, for May, August and 
November, 1944, and February, 1945. 

The record is compiled from reports from 
the following governmental authorities,—The 
Board of Transport Commissioners of Canada; 
the Explosives Division of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Mines; the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia; the Ontario 
Chief Factory Inspector; and the British 
Columbia Department of Mines. In addition, 
reports were received also from the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour GazprTe resident in 
the principal industrial centres throughout 
Canada. 

Industrial accidents reported in the press 
are also included in the record after inquiry 
has been made to avoid duplication. Most 
of the accidents in agriculture are recorded 
from press reports, and while it is not known 
to what extent the accidents in this industry 
are covered, it is believed that in this respect 
the record is fairly complete. To a great 
extent, however, the information obtained 
from press reports is used to supplement 
information received from official sources. 

Table I gives an analysis of accidents by 
industries and causes, Table II by provinces, 
and Table III by months. The last two tables 
also include summary figures for 1948, which 
are a final revision of the figures published 
in the Lasour Gazetrtr, March, 1944, by the 
inclusion of accidents occurring in 1943 which 
were reported too late for incorporation into 
the annual statements. The accidents are 
included in the supplementary reports in the 
Lasour Gazette, for May, August and Novem- 


ber, 1944, and February, 1945. The figures for 
1944, being still incomplete are accordingly to 
some extent not comparable with the com- 
pleted figures for 1943. 

In some industries, where’ considerable 
changes in figures from year to year appear, 
these may be attributed to changes in indus- 
trial conditions or to particular occurrences. 
For example in fishing and trapping there 
was a decrease in the number of fatalities 
from 49 in 1943 to 28 in 1944, which may be 
explained by the fact that during 1943 there 
was a serious disaster in this industry when 
21 fishermen were drowned. Similarly, in the 
transportation group, the decrease in water 
transportation from 73 in 1943 to 36 in 1944 
may be partly accounted for by the fact that 
there was a major disaster in this industry in 
1943. There were decreases in fatalities in the 
mining group from 213 in 1943 to 153 in 1944, 
and in the construction group from 154 in 
1943 to 99 in 1944, which may be largely due 
to reductions of employment in_ these 
industries. . 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a large number of lives during the 
period under review. Six grain elevator 
employees lost their lives when burned in an 
explosion and fire which wrecked an elevator, 
at Midland, Ontario, on July 8. The explosion 
was caused by spontaneous combustion while 
the men were sweeping up dust. Two men 
were killed instantly and the other four died 
on July 9. 

When sprayed and burned following an 
explosion of a vat of molten galvanizing 
solution, six tube factory workers received 
fatal injuries, at Montreal, on July 21. One 
man was killed instantly, four died on July 2 
and one on July 26. 

When three fishing boats were swamped in 
a storm, off Richibucto, N.B., on June 13, 
four fishermen were drowned from one boat, 
four fishermen from another boat, and two 
fishermen from a third boat. 

On November 16, near North Bend, B.C., 
‘a train was derailed when it struck a rock- 
slide, and an engineer, a fireman, a conductor 
and a trainman were killed. When a train 
struck an express truck in which they were 
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riding, at Chippawa, Ontario, on March 22, 
a motorman and two electricians were killed. 
A speeder jumped a track on a logging railway, 
while transporting workmen, near Kapuskasing, 
Ontario, and a roadmaster and two sectionmen 
were killed, on June 7. On May 15, a loco- 
motive exploded near Cayuga, Ontario, killing 
an engineer, a fireman and a brakeman. Three 
trackmen lost their lives, near Rodney, Ontario, 
on May 19, when a train struck a jigger on 
which they were riding. 

Three labourers engaged in building con- 
struction were electrocuted when a ladder on 
which they were standing touched a high 
voltage wire, at St. Redempteur, Quebec, on 
August 3. A riding rake carrying men to work 
plunged down a slope when the engine of the 
haulage rope failed and three coal miners 
lost their lives at Glace Bay, N.S., on Decem- 
ber 18. When a train struck a truck, on 
December 22, three gas plant employees were 
killed, at Sherbrooke, Quebec. Three plas- 
terers were killed when a train struck their 
auto, at Bourget, Ontario, on December 4. 
At Halifax, N.S. on November 4, three 
employees lost their lives at a fire in a hostel. 


Fatalities by Causes 


The classification of accidents according to 
causes shows that the largest number, 392, 
came under the category “moving trains, 
vehicles, etc.” This includes all accidents due 
to cars or engines, including mine and quarry 
cars, and to automobiles and other power 
vehicles and horse drawn vehicles, as well as 
accidents caused by moving implements (both 
those impelled by power and those drawn by 
horses), by moving watercraft and by aircraft 
(civil aviation). The largest number of 
accidents in this category, 129, appears under 
the heading “automobiles and other power 
vehicles and implements”, with 111 classified 
under the heading: “being struck or run over 
by, or crushed by or between cars and en- 
gines,” (62 of these being in steam railways) ; 
39 were caused by animal drawn vehicles and 
implements; 36 were in connection with water- 
craft (16 of these being in water transporta- 


tion); 25 were due to derailments and col- 


lisions (22 of which were in steam railways); 
19 appear under aircraft; 18 were caused by 
mine and quarry cars; and 15 by persons fall- 
ing from or in cars or engines. 

Next in order were “falling objects,” causing 
170 fatalities, of which 51 were due to falling 
trees and limbs, 44 to mine and quarry cars, 
38 to objects falling from elevations, loads, 
piles, 18 to breaking or loosening of straps, 
cables, etc., 7 to collapse of structure, and 12 
to other falling objects. 


“Falls of persons” caused 166 fatalities, of 
which 53 were from elevations, 42 into pits, 
shafts, harbours, rivers, etc., 14 from ladders 
13 on sharp objects, 10 into holds of vessels, 
10 from loads, etc. 9 due to collapse of 
support, 7 falls on the level, 5 down stairs 
and inclines, and 8 into tanks, vats, kilns, etc. 

Fatalities numbering 140 were caused by 
“dangerous substances”, classified as follows: 
36 were due to hot and inflammable sub- 
stances and flames, 35 to electric current, 24 
to conflagrations, 19 to explosive substances, 16 
to gas fumes, poison, etc., and 10 to steam 
escapes, boiler explosions, compressed air. 

Hoisting apparatus caused 89 fatalities, 34 
were caused by animals, 33 by striking against 
or being struck by objects, 30 by prime 
movers, 380 by handling of objects, 8 by work- 
ing machines, and 6 by tools. 

The category “other causes” includes 116 
fatalities of which 90 were due to industrial. 
disease, strain, etc., 12 to” lightning, frost, 
storms, sunstroke, 5 to shooting and violence, 
4 to cave-ins, land slides, ice jams, etc., 2 to 
drownings not elsewhere specified, 1 to infec- 
tion, not elsewhere specified, and 2 concerning 
which no particulars were available. 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The classification of accidents according to 
provinces shows that the largest number, 445, 
occurred in Ontario. There were 231 in 
Quebec, 187 in British Columbia, 84 in Nova 
Scotia, 67 in Alberta, 50 in Saskatchewan, 46 
in Manitoba, 44 in New Brunswick, 9 in Prince 
Edward Island, and 1 in Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. In Ontario the fatalities occurred 
by industries as follows: manufacturing, 128; 
transportation and public utilities, 100; mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 55; agri- 
culture, 43; construction, 37; logging, 33; trade, 
21; service, 20; central electric stations, 6; 
fishing and trapping, 2. In Quebec, the largest 
number, 72, was in manufacturing, with 56 in 
transportation and public utilities, 25 in con- 
struction, 21 in mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 15 in agriculture, 14 in logging, 
13 in trade, 11 in service, and 4 in central 
electric stations. In British Columbia there 
were 60 fatalities in logging, 37 in mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 32 in 
manufacturing, 26 in transportation and public 
utilities, 11 in construction, 7 in agriculture, 
5 in trade, 5 in service, 3 in fishing and 
trapping, 1 in central electric stations. In 
Nova Scotia and Alberta there were respec- 
tively 21 and 14 fatalities in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, and no other 
industry experienced as many fatalities in 
these provinces. Transportation and Public 
Utilities registered the largest number in 
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TABLE I.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 
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TABLE I.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 
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K.—Falls of persons: 
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8. On sharp objects.. oat ahataea teste oc latle fall pascal sn Rech | Rand eh Datel intone 10). sate 
9. Down stairs and inblingeh . clo 5 AR eo aed CLC gal ea Oe aap et 2 1}. Le Ths 
10. Into tanks, vats, kilns, etc......... 1). sadievell 2 3 ate. ; 
OCA cei leaeaies deelalee ecstatic sake 17) 12 2 8 a My beet acl 48 3] 2| Ll. 11 2 1)i1 1 
L.—Other causes: 
D\SN{GOTION OLB. phos take edhe acer trees ehepei ante ate +, atoheod ere lena Sas oad eae oar, bakes 1}. Bi oh i et eee 
2. Industrial disease, strain, etc.. os Bh ae 51) 48) 1 1 1} 31). 1 so. PAN EATS wie 
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Manitoba and New Brunswick, there being per cent; mining, non-ferrous smelting and 


respectively 13 and 12 in this industry. In 
Saskatchewan the largest number, 19, was in 
agriculture. 


Fatalities by Industries 


The total number of fatalities recorded for 


the year was 1,164, being classified under the. 


various groups of industries as follows: manu- 
facturing, 264 or 22-68 per cent of the total; 
transportation and public utilities, 252 or 21-65 


quarrying, 153 or 13-14 per cent; logging, 132 
or 11-34 per cent; agriculture, 109 or 9-36 per 
cent; construction, 99 or 8-50 per cent; service, 
59 or 5-07 per cent; trade, 50 or 4:30 per cent; 
fishing and trapping, 28 or 2°41 per cent; 
central electric stations, 17 or 1°46 per cent; 
finance, 1 or -09 per cent. 

The fatalities by months indicate that the 
greatest number, 129, occurred in June, while 
the lowest total, 67, was recorded in April. 
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CANADA IN 1944, BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSEs—(Continued) 
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The table gives the total number of persons 
gainfully employed in most of the industries, 
the latest census figures available. being given 
in each case. For agriculture, logging, con- 
struction, trade, finance, service, etc., the 
figures were those of the decennial census of 
1941; for manufacturing and mining, from the 
annual census of industry for 1942; for fishing, 


central electric stations, steam railways, street 
and electric railways, telegraphs and_tele- 
phones, and express, from the annual census 
of industry for 1943. 

While the latest figures available as to 
numbers employed are not in any instance 
those for the year under review, they are 
included, however, for general comparative 
purposes. 
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TABLE III—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1944 BY MONTHS AND INDUSTRIES 
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Central Electric Stations................. yh th 4) 2] 2 2 tn. 4 137; 1-46 16} 1-09}(c) 19,120 

Transportation and Public Utilities..... 23) 18) 20) 18) 26) 27) 21) 26) 17) 21) 24) 24) 252] 21-65) 334) 22-80)............ 
LCA Al WAV Sey Nae eo ce enna ae SS LOWS ee) ATS Ore bl Ol 130 OWA O83 156] 10-65}(c) 169, 663 
Street and electric railways.............. AA 2s 1 NP aT a a eae (i iat & -69 6 41i}(e) 17,896 
Water transportation....................: ACA Oe Va WE TZ Coto aan wud mete dt vi Gl Maret 0G 73) 4-98l(a) 32,764 
AI rAansporta tions +e ik eee ne PAA a SHU SDT tals A iB? 14) 1-20 AG ero OA a cei cae oe 
Local and highway transportation........ Sled) Sl Sheth ca lieol) OlenGiy Ain Tiamat a 38 38] 2-59)(a) 54,874 
SS COTAME Vasil ame ce OE ire ie ic ea ea Les ee UN Tie hee romecTh tka eeu Lea 11 -95 td 48\(a) 10,285 
Welegraphs-and telephones... 22 .)acee ae a eet ap omval ease A one) ie Lut aan Ses: es A een 2 14}(c) 29,024 
EDS PT OSS CBee Meeps RE MA Lit a te Neat pAlb rag DAH BN Dh coined aa er tame! rere eae terete ela 4 +34 1 -07](c) 5, 936 
Dincliseitiod 2 200004 pict Se Ric eo a Pee BR eve p es ec ILUE Latte AGIs 21312 cal tee Rha ce a era ea 2 O14 | cRehote cio + 

MRAM CUES Mea hea mre Bl trea ge, ook: SRN SAA Sea 4| 16) 3 2) 4) 3] 5] 4] 7] 41 4) 38] 450) 4-30 59| 4-03!(a) 465,120 
IWIN OLESATOR Airs ema te veda att) Myhrman 1A lee MLA TN at ee Sa RR Lire 5 | a Bea 14 hai ee 112,931 
POC AIE, Miliin ae itiach Mtoe e Meer Oa AN uu Me Ae OMe Ce Stace Li coe ae ael | wont cra nisi mes mmo Ti umonenL Ss 42} 2-87 352, 189 

UDG PC TC ch gs My ON ol A PO nn og Ney DAS Dl i bo aie | ian De gales lest oealree ice 1 -09 1 -07}(a) 89, 665 

Service....... Ue MICE has ced peaks aie gta oc 2| 2] 4] 38) aa] 5] 4) 10) 5) 3) 6] 4) «+59) 5-07 79} 5-38i(a) 792,340 
Publicadministrations) 436 et Oe Ee ie re Sle ehh yep elie lech Slee O6 40} 2-73] ° 185,874 
Recreational Way er u lund gee ane ape alae oRam LMATFOe.F) Sapoos 1 9 Fa 1 is PEON a RT PS Sy 4) 27 17,519 
Laundering, dyeing and cleaning..........]...]...]...].../... HUAN ponte Wowtes,| BMceeel eaten ora 1 -09 3 -20 22-711 
Customs TE PAarE sic hel ce le he lass ace RP eae cs Ts, stl ea NPAC LO Fe ne 11 Tc aaa 11 YAS bo step oa 
Personal, domestic: and businesss,,.Js22 Mien enh | 21 treo) VO abn ot meno ieee et Mie Vee) Sa Zi ematnerA Gy 20| 1-37 352, 221 
IPEOLESSION Ale: Woy oh sae tp aa ee ee i Oa es Gee (ane ie Rta hs Baie er a Ie re ee ese lip On 264, 015 

MIMSCEASSIN Coo. i ol ana ae ae a De Re ee A pare ye TR CRS La Sed | le i chee (a) 45,915 

GL Otali wi. wera Saree olen a 91) 79) 97) 67)124/129)104)120} 91) 97) 88) 77/1164)160-00) 1,465/100-00)............ 
(a) Decennial census of 1941. (b) Annual census of industry 1942. (c) Annual census of industry 1948. 


(d) Fishermen only, annual census of industry 1943. (e) Revised figures for 1948. (f) Preliminary figures. 
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Fatal and Non-Fatal Accidents in Canada Reported by 


Provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards 


The Labour Department’s records of indus- 
trial accidents include only fatal accidents and 
fatalities arising out of employment; including 
those due to industrial diseases, etc. The only 
information of a comprehensive nature as to 
non-fatal accidents is from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards in the various provinces, 
except that in manufacturing, mining, steam 
and electric railway operation, additional in- 
formation is available from various govern- 
mental departments and commissions. 

The annual reports of the several Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards are reviewed from time 
to time in the Lasour GazeTtTe, information 
being given as to accidents, amounts paid in 
compensation, etc. The annual reports of the 
Provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
-for 1943 were summarized in the following 
issues; New Brunswick and Saskatchewan, 
April, 1944, pages 548 to 544; Ontario and 
British Columbia, November, 1944, pages 1445 
to 1446; and Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Alberta 
and Quebec, elsewhere in this issue on pages 
437 to 440. 

In none of the provinces does the Board 
have jurisdiction over accidents in all indus- 
tries, so that the accidents recorded are those 
in certain industries only. Most of the Boards 


deal with accidents in logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation and pub- 
lic utilities, excluding agriculture, trapping, 
finance, domestic service, etc., but include to 
some extent, fishing, trade and government 
service. 


The accompanying table summarizes the 
figures as to non-fatal accidents recorded by 
the several Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
for 1938, 1989, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943 and also 
include some preliminary figures for 1944. It 
may be observed that the Department of 
Labour’s figures show more fatal industrial 
accidents as occurring during each year than 
the total number of fatal accidents which was 
included by the Provincial Workmen’s Com- ~ 
pensation Boards for that year. This differ- 
ence is largely accounted for by the fact that 
the Provincial Boards do not record accidents 
in all industries. In addition, however, the 
Boards’ records only show accidents to em- 
ployees, while the records of the Department 
of Labour register accidents to all persons 
occupied in industry, including employers and 
workmen carrying on their own business, of 
whom there are many, particularly in trucking, 
trade, etc., as well as in agriculture. 


Workmen's Compensation in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba 


and Alberta 


HE heavy demands for manpower in war- 
time industries have, of necessity, involved 

the employment in industry of many less experi- 
enced workers. Consequently, the ratio of 
industrial accidents has increased during the 
war years. However, there are indications that 
the peak has been passed, especially in eastern 
Canada. Accident incidence declined in Nova 


Scotia and Quebec in 1948, as compared with 
that of 1942; while the increases in Manitoba 
and Alberta were relatively small, when com- 
pared with that of the first war years. 

Brief summaries of the annual reports of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards of Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta for the 
year 1948, follow. 


Nova Scotia 


The increased industrial activity in Nova 
Scotia during the early war years continued 
during 1943. There was, however, a decline 
in industrial accidents, the number being 18,666 
as compared with 19,714 in 1942, according to 
the report of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Nova Scotia for 1948. These were 
classified as follows: fatal accidents 103, of 
which only four were non-compensable or dis- 
allowed; accidents causing permanent partial 
disability, 160; accidents causing total dis- 
ability for seven days or over, 8,988; accidents 
where medical aid only was paid, 7,115; acci- 


’ compensable (other than fatal) 1,031. 


dents pending adjustment 1,269; accidents not 
The 
number of widows being cared for by the Board 
at the end of 1943 was 772, an increase of 32 
over the previous year. The number of other 
dependents and workmen wholly or partly 
disabled for life increased from 2,684 to 2,817. 

During the year a total of $1,718,025.93 was 
paid out in compensation to the injured and to 
dependents. The average rate to all employers 
for the 27 years since the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act was enacted in its present form was 
2.15 per hundred dollars of payroll. The rates 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944, 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 





Province Medical |Temporary | Permanent Fatal Total 
aid only (a)| disability | disability 

= 1938 
NOvarSGobin. 525 eee get ESE INEL LOWES, 0 RRS RES, ee 3, 120 7,586 637 65 11, 408 
ING wi runs WIG oiccccuate asker ee aoe ete RO a ca naa Se 2.573 5,005 240 16 7, 834 
Ouebec es ee Mees Mee ICON © een a MRP NPR An ARTES BRR Sry S| 1.5 po Reem rSn NeenanE Ce Pats Beal ae mca) aes tect ntti es eee owen. | ee 58,335 
Ontario es Seb e el sh ames EE Ree eee pare ey 29, 559 21,501 936 276 52, 272 
IML RINTCOD Sorc Were leicester ee aoe cetars tones Sestlt stats lob aa UePs Leafs eve ae tReet any yaar 5, 089 4,004 205 33. |: 9,331 
Saskatchewan ss ante neancne cerita Balen hn A eect nee 2,077 2,326 88 17 4,508 
Alberta sce onite. le cad cote se reacties Sa Put eee REE mae 5,510 6, 255 112 51 11, 928 
Britisha@olnm pups, eRe eter. ete lee ee. ee te ao bee 12, 566 14,028 754 139 27,487 
hi 7 | DRS AA pe Se te na RRO CEQ) ae 2 PR ee Bes Ban cd lees 3 Ge Bl aoe dob bus kt yale Wicd GB cbaeae o 183, 103 

1939 
INO VEESCOULRE Ec ctelae can olor ces oc nates Sie eet oe ioe Se 3,482 7, 115 582 44 11, 823 

INGw Brunswick yA eee eh ECE RD ee 2,577 5, 264 263 22 : 

QUEDEC Ee NA alae Sls et cin UN. ee chau bet Meer aati a afbsc cnapeie aaa: MIR IRM Meta mt Pe em UNE ic acl Sane seed Mele nade O 53, 651 
ODLATION GR Ee ean stead ociere Ec aiie CRI Otte on rate eter ee ae 80, 672 21, 203 1,020 215 53,110 
5, 128 4,044 196 33 9,401 
2,466 2,670 107 17 5, 260 
6, 211 6, 483 101 37 11, 832 
British; Columbia mesh. LRT aS Rika aes Wee et ts Seetde 11, 994 14,915 735 132 27,776 
PROG Fe cc sais, hates core wie ''e playa sete re STE Gia OTe Rin hae | See aoe te OP Pe Re Ateneo cn Pe Teese 180, 979 

1940 
INOVA SCOURS ee eee Sere eee Ce Ree ene ee 4,599 8, 846 454 49 13, 948 
New Brunswick engin se Okey ef ot es 4 sie ie iE il te 3,386 7,257 alps 22 10, 940 
QUE DEG CR aa Ae ey ook Ue cain Lie a HL a gO a | A 65, 704 
Ontario. Vaasa asian betes oO) eR RTL CMETE 2 oad. SAS 43,346 27,245 1,432 269 72, 292 
Meni COD ae et te Be hte. o's oes on pices | teat ae onc tae aece e 5, 900 5,055 208 39 11, 202 
Saskatchewan, opverern Aan muthcc tcc aie eede wre pohe euci entices avane Oe 2,919 3,210 97 23 6, 249 
AND Orta SATs Lk Cty ACY. Dre tye | ATER GP Abas See tenn ie 6, 132 7,590 211 49 13, 982 
Britishu@olum piateae Hay eo 8 ty ei eee ay I A 19, 732 17, 842 748 165 38, 487 
“LOtal i tockuh Achaia’. oe eae ea ated eae Pelenae | fe ek ie Me ee i el ees be Babes lis Oran dae a 232, 804 

1941 
INOW SES COULR Lm CD URN ies eae ae tae ede 5, 894 9,335 511 64 15, 804 
ING wIBriingwickae eet (hte mads ea Meena ee\ a unun une mat ne 3,713 7,270 275 37 11, 295 
Quebes a events ns. dakar, Ree easy eRe ae a TE eile eee he A A eae | Reliant ee 82,568 
Ontario Meaty Lebabaieeas cnc Not es RUG Ek ERO Ae Sin 63,977 35, 999 1,951 363 102, 290 
SMaMECO I aelter eet Tek Me hee i Lal ue PRE ELE (EN 0 9 ean 7, 294 5, 789 249 46 13,378 
AS KALCO Ala Mose bye t Ascctacs oie ays cie eae eee Ne neon 3, 238 3,459 105 21 6, 823 
PRUDEDU Rh RAa nile. ian. Min Dele aa Ae cede Met Neder ae k Cae oa 5, 266 11,455 110 97 16, 928 
British Columbig is vers ube eee ee een cee 24, 651 20, 889 785 171 46,496 
2 0 1) [ee bare tieeh A eR A, "ae 9 ce coc bued hy IR pals Sani Mibiy AIRE Nth S ioe Faille Helga! the iRalbe. aid py al. il facron al TE a 2 295, 582 

1942 
ENO VUSCOCLANE aiaich ape uae nT. Ui aie a Mee MOR ee AE 7,601 9,530 570 77 17,778 
INewsb runswickaain nie, paket gee bela ag OR Edith Ta hae ee 3, 930 7,356 215 34 115535 
QUOD OG yess Sis it aii ward dca nbnlo he 9E eG Salgado io GUE | «SR SeRe eben hehe eae calc ue ae like Bee 96, 888 
OOtArae ie eta erie eat ase ah tare teens Me oes ee Ree 74, 642 40, 985 1,950 309 117, 886 
Manitoba ive aac bit eos. Pan ey ek PRS, Been eR Lee 7,548 5, 929 265 45 13, 787 
POs GtChOWaN oe culo machicdit wh) ohn. Me ee OR ne Oe. ee 3,114 3,516 108 | - 28 6, 766 
ES ee Sa Oe ea YL NL Re RE 8, 924 9,586 107 63 18,680 
BrivehiCotanlian. insigye : 503, ec, Son ae ER » Leweaee 35, 904 28,476 901 194 65,475 
otalnnv is onthe he ee Lae Vo ee OTIS RAN S| eS eT he tet eee a Lae es ae eee ee 348,795 

1943 
OW BO COUIR Me calla tins loietsscly nitind Llecslane Dee eR ote Mun. «Ae 7,459 8, 756 616 100 16,931 
News DS runs waekt-11. Ace theca eter wee Cane Re eae ues SA 3, 926 Gli 225 29 11,355 
NCO rats ss Foie 40 ack Nghe ahd) REAM ate ot vis aha ead es ate aca ie eee cca as eae ee Pec 90, 564 
BORA Ei Beas nche a 015 80:0 i sncie'nie.y Grdia loge iwicn a ea 72, 532 46,670 1,692 343 P2287 
PATIL TAPERS Dee ecw 5 1200. oo ol yds et Rem ee cyt a ona 7, 287 6,369 244 48 13, 948 
EET FON ol a2 a Re Oe ER AE SE ROU OR eet DR 3, 162 8,615 121 23 6,921 
Alberta i CMACTOCIL TAME ROCHE TRATES AERP PSeorgte  e eae GuOSD) tec cite RO Aes: SE 78 19, 700 
BSSELAS COMI INES tS eth |... ce eerh &:.. ween eete Nap Wynd. Cee aA 34,919 32,521 979 216 68, 635 
ANE Se Sh PA eee ake ohh a A ee CM a AE ot i ee RB be Po Pe i 349, 291 
7,299 8, 732 157 61 16, 249 
FACET RRC eT CUTE OD Oe LO CaS OO Ree Ae ok Oe pe SAE 198 are 12,302 
a ay UR ead OP IE ES vet MMRDA TRO 8 abeg on yas a iE Be lt Dalits Ai Moll a bier hah HD eee ae 84,308 
7, 151 6, 244 233 31 13,659 
3,010 3, 626 122 26 6, 784 
Bee Vata a ch eteilotais TAais bile cheba Alef OPN ere MIAME pave a). 6 Lies UOTE | ay 5: 0] RAs REL RR ae ad ER ee ee oe 61 19, 286 
27,757 31, 504 1,057 145 60, 463 











(a) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for this compensation. 
The period varies in the several provinces; figures not reported by some boards. 
(b) Preliminary figures. 
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of administration expense to the compensation 
cost of accidents for all years was 7.07. 

The pension fund, which is computed actu- 
arily on a 34 per cent interest basis, amounted 
to $9,569,206.04 at December 31, 1943, as com- 
pared with $8,120,737 a year earlier. 

Assessment rates for the various groups in 
all classes of industries vary with changes in 
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RTs ti therk We Us la aly $1,129 269 .60 


Lumbering and Woodworking .. 271,169.38 
EPORTSHON STEEL eee caine ot Danie 311,497.31 
Manufacturing and Operating 

not otherwise specified ....... 155,116.75 
Building and Construction ..... 401,119.02 


RAViGet ULOS ret ie ee 134,837.51 


the experience of the industries in the several Transportation ................ 598,710.52 

classes. The provisional assessments made dur- A RODS Ses 1 

ing 1943 were as follows: CCM pa Ais a ga wn se Ae $2,961,720 .09 
Quebec 


According to the sixteenth annual report of 
the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission, the number of accidents reported in 
1943, was 90,564. This was a decrease of 6,324 
as compared with the total of 96,888 in 1942. 
It was, however, considerably above the annual 
average of 42,381 for the pre-war years, 1931- 
1939. 

The assessments collected by the Commis- 
sion reflected the high rate of employment in 
industry throughout the province. It was 
pointed out in the report that in spite of con- 
siderable reductions in certain groups at the 
end of 1942, provisional assessments in the 
amount of $9,222,697 were collected, as com- 
pared with the final assessments on employers 
of $10,403,998 in 1942. The total of the 
assessments paid from the inception of the 
Act on September 1, 1931, to the close of 1943, 
was $67,515,011. 


The report states that the amount paid out 
in compensation in 1943 (provisional figure) 
was $4,600,397.37. This compared with a total 
of $7,856,826.75 in 1942. The largest item on 
the 1948 expenditure list was for temporary 
incapacity, $1,994,635.10. The other items 
were $1,007,147.32 for medical aid, $957,134.62 
for permanent incapacity, and $641,480.33 for 
fatalities. 

The total assets of the Commission as at 
December 31, 1943, were shown to be valued at 
$25,176,563. The book value of investments 
was $23,079,198. The accident fund was fur- 
ther protected by reserves set aside to mect 
various contingencies as follows: reserve for 
disasters, $275,483; reserve for possible depre- 
ciation of investments, $781,334. In addition, 
there was a reserve for unsettled claims and 
other contingencies amounting to $3,033,986. 
Administrative expenses during 1943, amounted 
to $592,984.24. 


Manitoba 


A total of 16,387 accidents were reported to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Mani- 
toba during 1943, the greatest number for any 
year on record, according to the report of the 
Board for the calendar year, 1943. Accidents 
in 1942 numbered 16,228, including 45 fatali- 
ties. Details of the accidents as reported by 
the various groups for the last two years are 
as follows:— 








1942 1943 

pveamoranwaysny ih SP eh 1888 2391 
Province of Manitoba ......... 254 222 
Ciiyror Winnipes 26 eae 346 356 
General body of employers..... 12,673 12,124 
Winnipeg Electric Co.......... 192 237 
Dominion Government ........ 875 1,057 

6.6 1) lagged Rare alah Anteling: Ua. enue 16,228 16,387 


The total payroll for all classes for 1942 was 
$101,986,886.96. The largest group was that of 
the general body of employers with a total of 
$62,182,066, while the Canadian National and 


the Canadian Pacific railways had payrolls of 
$11,280,737.92 and $10,732,135.23 respectively. 

During 1943, the actual cash disbursed by 
the Board (less investments) amounted to 
$1,229,221.86 as compared with $1,205,278.81 
disbursed during 1942. 

The report contains a detailed analysis of 
compensable accident claims for 1942. The 
accident claims were classified by causes as 
follows: Prime movers, 144; working machines. 
461; hoisting apparatus, 102; dangerous sub- 
stances, 346; stepping on or striking against 
objects, 761; falling objects, 813; handling 
objects, 1,398; tools, 457; runaways and ani- 
mals, 64; moving trains, vehicles, etc., 195; 
falls of persons, 993; all other causes, 505. 

In addition to the regular work of adminis- 
tering the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
Board has been assigned the task of adminis- 
tering the Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pension 
Act. In that connection, the Board dealt with 
more than 30,000 claims and paid out more than 
36 million dollars, all in small amounts. 
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Alberta 


The total number of accidents reported to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Alberta during the calendar year, 1948, was 
19,700, an increase of five per cent over the 
18,680 accidents reported in 1942. Fatal cases 
reported during the year numbered 78. Of 
these, 76 followed the accidents in from one 
day to 181 days, while the other two survived 
their accidents by 13 years and 20 years respec- 
tively. 

The provisional financial statement of the 
Board showed that net assessment levies 
amounted to $2,649,930.52. During the year 
1948, the financial position of the Board 
improved to the extent of $692,880.78. In- 
creases were shown for the year of $98,351.98 
in the Accident Fund Reserve; $122,718.58 in 
the Medical Aid Fund Reserve; $145,907.79 in 
the Silicosis Reserve; $124,610.20 in the Disas- 
ter Reserve; $104,562.13 in the Contingency 
Reserve and $96,730.10 in the Reserve Section 
required by the Act to provide for cases where 
a workman does not leave a widow (Section 
33 (1) (n)). 

Total compensation paid amounted to $816,- 
492.80; cost of medical services, including 
administrative and general expenses, $403.- 
028.37; provision for disasters during the year 
$148,830.40, bringing the Reserve for Disasters, 
at the end of 1948, to $470,089.20. 


It was reported that the merit rating plan 
applicable to industries with higher assessment 
rates, set up four years earlier, had been 
favourably accepted by industry as an incen- 
tive to reduce accident costs by organization 
of safety work. Merit credits in the sum of 
$114,925.25 were allowed in 1943 to employers 
on their 1942 and prior years’ accident experi- 
ence and a further $177,022 was provided to 
take care of the estimated 1943 merits. 


At December 31, 1943, the Board held 
$9 557,942.95 (par value $9,878,425.14) in 
various types of investments. It was pointed 
out that these did not represent surplus or 
excess funds, but in the main were being held 
in trust for the benefit of injured workmen 
and dependents of fatally injured workmen. 


During 1943, the Board held numerous meet- 
ings with industrial organizations with a view 
to the organization and enforcement of aeci- 
dent prevention work in the various industries. 
It was indicated that various organizations 
worked in close co-operation with the Board’s 
Safety Department. These were furnished 
each month with a record of their previous 
month’s accident costs, for the purpose of 
fostering accident-prevention consciousness 
amongst both employers and employees. 


~ 


Legislative Proposals to Quebec Government of Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour 


MEMORANDUM submitted by the 

Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour to the Government of the Province of 
Quebec on January 26 recommends changes in 
provincial labour legislation, mainly in the 
field of collective bargaining and labour 
relations. 


Expressing the desire of the Confederation 
to collaborate with the Government to assure 
social peace in the province, the brief asks 
that the Minister of Labour make an official 
declaration as to the future of the Superior 
Council of Labour, which body, it is suggested, 
could be entrusted to prepare gradually a 
provincial labour code setting forth standards 
of social legislation, providing for obligatory 
status under the law for all workers’ syndicates 
and unions, and for the institution of labour 
tribunals to build up a sound jurisprudence in 
the realm of social legislation. Such action, 
the brief states, would decide satisfactorily all 
disputes; even on such controversial questions 
as union security. 


Professional Syndicates Act.—This law, it is 
suggested, should be amended so as to state 
that a collective agreement may deal with all 
matters relative to working conditions, and in 
particular such matters as wages, hours, 
apprenticeship, family allowances, the prefer- 
ence to be accorded to union members by an 
employer when hiring workers, etc. 


Labour Relations Act—While the Con- 
federation approves the provincial Labour 
Relations Act as to its provisions for 
compulsory collective bargaining, conciliation 
procedure and arbitration, it urges that in- 
corporated syndicates be not obliged to offer 
other proof than that of their legal existence 
in order to obtain certification from the Labour 
Relations Board or to set in motion the 
collective bargaining procedure under the Act; 
and also that they be not obliged to submit 
copies of their agreements to both the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Board. 


Public Services Employees Disputes Act.— 
Modification of the clause in this Act pro- 
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hibiting affiliation of government employees 
with outside organizations is suggested so as 
to permit affiliation with associations which 
enjoy status under provincial legislation. A 
three-man council, including employee repre- 
sentation, is suggested to act as an appeal 
board from arbitration awards rendered under 
the terms of the Act. 

Quebec Trade Disputes Act Suggestions are 
made for the speeding-up of arbitration pro- 
cedure under this Act. 


LIBRARY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
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A number of amendments are also pro- 
posed in the Collective Agreement Act and 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Legislative action to provide holidays with 
pay for all workers is also urged. Vacations 
of one week after a year’s service and of two 
weeks after five years’ service are asked. 

The Confederation is submitting separately 
a number of briefs on specific subjects such as 
apprenticeship and conditions in particular 
trades and industries. 


Library of the Department of Labour 


Select List of References on Industrial Relations 


HIS is the third of a series of bibliographies 
on labour and related problems compiled 
by the Library for publication in the Lasour 
Gazette. It consists of a select list of refer- 
ences on industrial relations which are avail- 
able in the Library of the Department of 
Labour. Except for a few standard texts the 
list refers to material published since the war. 
Earlier lists in this series appeared in the 
January issue (p. 115) and the February issue 
(p. 242). , 
In the February issue on p. 244 the publica- 
tion listed as Professional Journal should have 
been Personnel Journal. 


Industrial Relations 


GENERAL 


American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Labor relations and the war, edited 
by Herman Feldman. Philadelphia, American 
Se of Political and Social Science, 1942. 

“a 

American Management Association. Wartime 
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Reconstruction in New Brunswick 


HE report of the New Brunswick Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction has recently 
been published. It states that the essential 
aims of post-war planning for the province 
are as follows:— 

(1) employment within the province, with 
reasonable returns for their labour, for 
all people who are willing and able to 
work; 

(2) improved educational facilities and 
enlarged educational opportunities; and 

(3) social and welfare services comparable 
to those enjoyed elsewhere in Canada. 


These aims, the Report states, imply a 
better balance between the provincial economy 
and the national economy than exists at 
present. Pointing out that the per eapita 
income of New Brunswick is. one of the 
lowest in the country, the Committee blames 
geography, national policy and monopolistic 
competition from outside the province as 
basic contributing factors. As correctives, it 
urges federal action in “such vital matters as 
tariff, trade, and monetary policy and the 
freight rate structure”, calls for the main- 
tenance of the national income at a level 
comparable with the present scale, and 
advocates implementation of the Sirois Report 
recommendation for a national adjustment 
income grant from the federal to the pro- 
vincial government to be spent on develop- 
mental projects and social, welfare and 
educational services. 


Employment—tIn the field of employment 
the Report recommends two programs, the 
first an emergency public works program to 
act. as an employment cushion during the 
transition period from a war to a _ peace 
economy, and the second a long-term develop- 
mental program for permanent economic 
rehabilitation. The Committee does not 
predict that a post-war spending spree would 
have in New Brunswick a sufficiently bene- 
ficial effect on employment to counterbalance 
lay-offs from war industry and the demobiliza- 
tion of service men. 

It stresses instead the necessity of having 
a positive public employment program ready 
to be thrown into operation immediately the 
need arises. As works projects suitable to be 
undertaken within the province by the federal 
government it lists harbour development, air- 
ports, and construction of a canal through the 
Isthmus of Chignecto; and as_ provincial 
projects, roads and bridges, railway crossings, 
roadside improvements, and provincial build- 
ings are advocated. Almost every municipality, 
the Report adds, has indicated a need for 
public works projects of various kinds, in- 


cluding water and sewage facilities, street and 
sidewalk projects, and public buildings, in- 
cluding schools, hospitals, administration and 
community buildings. Medium-term loans 
from the federal government to municipalities 
at a nominal rate of interest are considered 
appropriate in this connection, and it is 
further recommended that the province itself 
examine the need for schools and hospitals 
and the fiscal responsibility therefor. 


As a major part of a long-term program 
the Committee stresses the need for further 
development of existing industry and the 
creation of new industry. It cites in strong 
terms the need of a new national government 
policy to counteract the trend of concentrat- 
ing manufacturing in the central provinces— 
“a trend fostered by the monopolies and 
national government policy”. The approach 
to the problem, the Report continues, appears 
to involve :— 


(a) compiling an inventory of New Bruns- 
wick’s resources and analysing the existing 
methods of utilization; (b) compiling infor- 
mation regarding processing and utilization 
techniques in use and being developed outside 
the province; and (c¢) preparing a program 
making use of the best available information 
concerning the various fields of enterprise 
suited to New Brunswick’s natural resources. 


In the field of agriculture there is need for 
a comprehensive program of soil surveys and 
land. classification. In forestry it will be 
necessary to have complete forest surveys, to 
develop plans for opening inaccessible forest 
lands, and to investigate fully the whole field 
of wood utilization. Similar projects should 
be implemented in the fields of mining and 
fishing. 

This constitutes real economic planning. It 
is properly a function not of industry but of 
government. A program of this kind involves 
a heavy initial outlay of funds which could 
not be borne, for example, by farmers, lumber- 
men and fishermen. Moreover, its success or 
failure depends in large part upon govern- 
ment policy, and it cuts across both federal 
and provincial jurisdiction. 

Supplementing the developmental program, 
there should be a comprehensive long-term 
plan for bringing up to the national average 
such services as education, health and social 
welfare. In the opinion of the Committee 
this can be accomplished only by_a major 
revision of existing Dominion-Provincial- 
Municipal relations, involving the realloca- 
tion of fiscal and jurisdictional responsibility 
in various fields of government service. 


Labour Standards—Pointing to the desir- 
ability of basic uniformity in Canadian labour 
legislation, the Report suggests the formation 
of a permanent Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence representing the labour departments of 
the Dominion and all Provincial Governments. 
This Conference could formulate and maintain 
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~ adequate revision of a program of national 
labour standards covering the following 
points :— 

1. National labour code; 

2. Apprenticeship training program; 

3. Employee safety, health standards and 

welfare; 
4. Basic minimum wages. 


Dominion legislation would be enacted on 


these matters, with provincial autonomy 
preserved and the Dominion meeting a portion 
of the cost of administration where a prov- 
ince adopted conforming legislation. 
Considering that “the general interest of 
the Canadian people would be furthered were 


Labour and Industry 


[TD UBING 1944, the province of New Bruns- 

wick set up a separate Department of 
Labour to take over the activities of the 
Labour Division of the Department of Health 
and Labour, which was abolished. The first 
Annual Report of the Department for the fiscal 
year ending October 31, 1944, was issued at the 
end of February. 


The report sets forth the legislative juris- 
dictions of the new Department and then deals 
with the year’s activities under the following 
specific headings: new labour legislation; 
labour relations; minimum wages and indus- 
trial standards; factory inspection, steam plant 
operation and boiler inspection; apprenticeship 
training and Dominion-Provincial labour mat- 
ters. Special attention is drawn to the fact 
that another year had been added to the record 
of the years when no serious industrial disputes 
occurred to interrupt industrial production. 


It is stated that the legislative jurisdiction of 
the Department is determined by the follow- 
ing Acts, the administration of which is either 
wholly or in part the responsibility of Labour 
Department officials: (1) The Forest Opera- 
. tions Commission Act; (2) The Labour and 
Industrial Relations Act; (3) The Industrial 
Standards Act; (4) The Factories Act; (5) 
The Steam Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act; (6) 
The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
(P.C. 1003); (7) The Apprenticeship Act. 


On March 14, 1944, the Wartime Labour 
Relations Act was introduced in the provincial 
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‘well under way”. 
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all labour to be organized into bona fide trade 
unions” the Committee recommends the post- 
war continuation of “compulsory bargaining 
provisions similar to those now contained in 
the Dominion Labour Code.” 


Creation of a Provincial Department of 
Labour is another recommendation of the 
Committee! Minimum wages, workmen’s 
compensation, and employer-employee rela- 
tions would come under the scope of such a 
department. 


The Reconstruction Committee was under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Norman A. M. 
MacKenzie. Its Report is dated June 23, 
1944. 


in New Brunswick 


legislature, to make valid Dominion Order in 
Council P.C. 1003, throughout the province. 
The New Brunswick Labour Relations Board 
was appointed early in May, 1944. During the 
succeeding’ six months twelve cases were dealt 
with in which unions and their duly-elected 
representatives were certified by the Board, 
and seven cases where applications for certifi- 
cation were dismissed or withdrawn. 


During the year 690 factories were inspected 
and 202 reinspected. Recommendations de- 
signed to improve conditions were made where 
necessary and in most cases these were carried 
out. Close attention was given to co-operation 
with the New Brunswick Accident Prevention 
Association in the removal of accident hazards 
in industry and in a number of large plants 
where safety committees were not already 
organized, these were set up at the instance 
of the inspectors. 


To conform with P.C. 8993 passed by the 
Dominion Government in January, 1944, an 
Apprenticeship Act was passed by the Legis- 
lature and became effective July 15, 1944. By 
the end of the fiscal year, the establishment 
of an “apprenticeship training program was 
It was anticipated that the 
purposes of the Act would play an important 
part in the rehabilitation of ex-members of 
the armed forces as well as in assisting work- 
men to improve their skills and in giving 
young people proper and adequate trade 
training. 


1 Since adopted. (See ee Dec., 1944, p. 1551, and see below.) 
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Labour and Industry in Manitoba 


ees Annual Report of the Manitoba 
Department of Labour for the fiscal 
year ending April 30, 1944, reviews the 
administration of the several Acts coming 
within the purview of that Department. 

Inspections—During the fiscal year, 1948- 
1944, a total of 25,252 inspections were made 
and 8,136 orders were issued under the Acts 
administered by the Department. Of these 
orders, 7,942 were made under the Minimum 
Wage Act; 3,894 under the Elevator and Hoist 
Act; 2,618 under the Manitoba Factories Act; 
and 1,305 under parts I and II of the Fair 
Wage Act of 1916. 


Accidents and Accident Prevention—The 
total number of fatal accidents reported during 
the fiscal year was 368, classified as follows: 
trafic 44; industrial 33; home 116; general 
fatalities 175. Of the home accidents, 59 
resulted from falls, 25 from asphyxiation and 
12 from burns. Under the heading of general 
fatalities, 53 were due to aeroplane accidents 
and 43 to drowning. 

The report points out that “the greatest 
single forward stride ever made in industrial 
welfare organization (in Manitoba) was the 
introduction and the efficient administration 
of plant safety committees.” These com- 
mittees have been set up in every major 
industry and also in many of the smaller 
establishments. Scores of safety talks, motion 
picture displays and safety classes were carried 
out by members of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition, an “Evening 
Institute” in safety training was conducted at 
the University of Manitoba. Over fifty firms 
sent representatives to receive instruction at 
the Institute. There was a total of 177 
registrations, with an 85 per cent attendance. 
Every co-operation was given by the Depart- 
ment to the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
the Industrial Hygiene Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Public Welfare, the 
various city and municipal authorities and to 
the various organizations of employers and 
employees. 


Building Trades—During the fiscal year, 
approximately 800 residences were erected in 


Winnipeg and considerable alteration and 
repair work was also carried out. A total of 
457 inspections were made and 45 orders 
issued under the Building Trades Protection 
Act. 


Fair Wages—During the fiscal year, the 
Fair Wages Board held eight meetings and one 
Public Hearing in connection with revisions 
of the Fair Wage Schedule. Owing to the 
demand for skilled workers, violations were 
not so numerous as in previous years. In 
connection with wage claim adjustments, the 
amount of $12,973.37 was collected and paid 
out to claimants. In all, 1,204 inspections 
were made and 204 orders issued. 

The Minimum Wage Board held nine meet- 
ings, all in the early spring of 1944, and dealing 
with the seed-packing industry. ‘There were 
no material changes in the minimum wage 
regulations during the fiscal year, but revisions 
were under consideration for the near future. 
Co-operation from both employers and 
employees in keeping the Department’ in- 
formed, kept the amount of necessary over- 
time industrial work throughout the province 
at a minimum. However, 299 permits to work 
overtime and 12 permits for legal holidays 
were issued. There were 3,126 inspections 
made under the Minimum Wage Act in > 
Winnipeg and environs, resulting in the issu- 
ance of 278 orders relating to wages and 548 
dealing with hours of work. 


Fire Losses—The number of building fires 
reported in Manitoba during the fiscal year 
was 1,673, an increase of 231 over the previous 
fiscal year. ‘The insured property loss was 
$1,228,641.17, which was more than double the 
losses sustained from this cause in 1942-1943. 
The per capita loss was increased from ‘89 
cents to $1.86, the highest per capita loss in 
Manitoba for any year since 1932. 

During the fiscal year ending April 30, 1944, 
there were 176 official fire investigations 
throughout the province, of which 51 were 
conducted by the R.C.M.P. Twenty-six 
persons lost their lives by fire, nine of whom 
were men, five were women and twelve were 
children. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


Executive and Professional 
Employment Offices are 
being opened, as part of 
the Dominion Employment 


Employment 
service for 
executive and 


professional Service, in the cities of 
personnel Moncton, Montreal, 

Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. These offices will deal with male 


and female applicants coming within the fol- 
lowing categories:— 

(a) Males not covered by Unemployment 
Insurance by reason of their remunera- 
tion being in excess of the ceiling. 

(b) Females whose normal earnings are 
$1,800 per annum and over. 

(c) Discharged members of the Armed 
Forces whose income before or during 
hostilities came within the categories of 
subparagraphs (a) and (b) above. 

(d) All persons with professional degrees 
from recognized institutions of learning, 
and all other graduates of recognized 
institutions of learning who have 
received a salary equivalent to the rate 
of $1,800 per annum. 

(e) Persons having technical or professiongl 
training who have formerly earned $1,800 
or more per annum. 


The Executive and Professional Employment — 


Offices will also deal with employers inter- 
ested in securing the services of such persons. 
They will not, however, deal with persons who 
are subject to the authority of the Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel, except upon 
request of the Bureau. Normally technical 
persons will be referred to the Bureau. 

Each office will, for the present, serve the 
entire Region within which it is located. Local 
employment and selective service offices in the 
immediate vicinity will refer applicants in the 
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classes covered and employers’ orders and 
inquiries in regard to such applicants to the 
new office. Other local offices within the 
Region will continue to handle employers’ 
orders and applicants in the usual manner but 
will advise interested parties of the existence 
of the new offices so that their facilities may 
be used if desired. 

In commenting upon the new arrangement, 
the Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, said: “This is not to be a new 
Employment Service, but a division of the 
existing National Employment Service. Public 
placement work must be on a specialized basis, 
to a very large extent, in order to meet the 
needs of both employers and work seekers. 
As time goes on, we are carrying this prin- 
ciple of specialization into our Employment 
Service more and more. For example, in the 
larger offices we have already set up special 
registration units to deal with discharged 
members of the Armed Services. Also, in the 
larger offices we have specialized divisions to 
deal with the employment needs of women 
applicants.” 


The Minister also pointed out that efficient 
placement of technical and executive personnel 
is highly essential in modern industry. “Upon 
efficient management depend many other jobs, 
much other employment for our population. 
It is the hope of the Government that the 
Employment Service will be an appreciable 
factor in promptly and efficiently meeting the 
requirements of industry for executive and 
professional workers,” the Minister explained, 
and added that the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission had followed the pattern of the 
British system, resulting from Lord Hankey’s 
report, in the latest development of its 
Employment Service. 
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The table below shows the conformity with the seasonal experience in 


Employment latest statistics available re- six of the last seven years, according to 
and industrial flecting industrial conditions figures published by the Dominion Bureau of 
statistics in Canada. Statistics. Previously, employment had usu- 


There was continued impor- ally shown partial recovery at February 1 
tant curtailment of employment in industrial from the year-end lay-offs. The general index 
activity at the beginning of February, in was 178-9 at February 1, and 180-4 at Janu- 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 



































1945 1944 
March February January March February January 
Employment Index.............. Cs eens 178.9 180-4 181-7 183-2 185-7 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
union members.) 0200225 BN ccs 2] ape tyes Meare, anne yparn teunie NS USTs] Purr ete MURR Seatien | os a Ra ie oat 0-8 
Unemployment Insurance claims....].............. 14, 990 20412 liaiteeeeeacemonaniee 12, 284 A IEA) 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
payrollas ies aio » Re UU ls enulale: 146-4 138-1 149-1 148-1 140-4 
Per capita weekly earnings........ Sih aca cue aera ae 32-15 30-10 32-27 31-70 29-67 
Prices, Wholesale Index.......... ts Pe he ie Mee ee ace BN 
Cost of Living Index............. . : : fi ; : 
Retail sales unadjusted index...... (AD caste MaSeet aie cy eres 146-8 143-1 165-4 139-0 134-0 
Retail sales adjusted index....(5) (4)]/.............. 185-7 175-1 177-4 169-6 167-0 
Wholesale sales: ye. yee. ts Ee cts eee i ioe skies 182-3 189-0 ee 159-5 
Common stocks index............ 4 91-8 92-9 89-4 81-5 : 81-5 
Preferred stocks index... ahead (3 196-0 Sap fee sh ee ele 
Bond yields, Dominion index.....(4)].............. . . . is s 
Physical Volume of Business 
BB SVE KD. Gata de Oy) ee Sieihaee ()IA(4) | earner ee: : 216-7 228-8 247-8 241-6 247-0 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION........ (A) SEER PR a2 240-3 245-8 282-7 279-5 275-4 
Minerat Production........... (2) Re ee Aa ear cc 147-9 174-0 262-6 255-5 249-7 
Manulacturing):): yosc.c eens + esis (4)! Soret we iene 270-0 274-3 300-5 304-5 303-5 
(Construchionia yee Ws chine we. (4) Seen nsey 110-9 97-7 201-8 113-5 69-6 
Blectrie power, ocjicc seas oe o' GP) asda, isn 150-1 151-6 154-7 153-8 156-3 
DISTRIBUTION: soaciseis sates sels % hE TERT al Hi) 167-7 193-7 175 : Hi ee 
Carload ings)... ays ines ss vars (a We eae earner ith 3 0d tie ce Ue 153-6 156- 158: 154- 
Tons carried, freight.......... (ORNs aetna is, cht cnet uncut 198-2 217-5 206-4 200-5 
Trade, external, excluding gold....$ ].............. 352,735,922] 363,546, 37 440,728,409) 367,637,669] 372,353, 62 
Imports, excluding gold........... ty (ed Ro a 112,378,188} 129,684,805] 150,785,685] 138,370,412) 136,368,990 
Exports, excluding ae Moreen SUAS cee er ee 236,364,388] 230,497,774] 282,782,299] 227,168,331 212,011, 434 
Bank debits to individua 
peohalita PN ahh MEME. fe asi oa D sbuet ce cst oke. aun: 4,433, 410,586] 5,069, 694, 764] 4,773, 277,391| 4,208, 023,496] 4,512,473, 921 
Bank notes in circulation...... (CO) S A Meee ee mane 908,700,000} 930,200,000} 801,000,000] 781,300,000} 793,700,000 
Bank deposits in savings......... | BLAS ae deny Aol Pees ye nee 2,524,028, 990) 2,225, 417,472] 2,123, 821,161! 2,026, 213,155 
Bank loans commercial, oC: 1. sou SA Asean etl hes cao wee oe 1,132,749,551] 930,914,937} 955,393,436) 1,037, 238, 934 
Railway— E 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
CATS TAMA Pi lsebeei Ala cinise 4 (7) 272,008 262, 847 215, 440 Pa Hat Ak 268, 493 268, 818 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues,.......... SHR erative Lilien. aS eames vicicllad «RA ae oe 33, 492, 700 29,726, 400 28,901, 300 
operating crntess Tee eae! Se Le Eero nte eoilit vic a cee eemitecel Se TRU ena ta Ses 26,386, 168 25, 114, 820 24, 898, 263 
Canadian Pacific ailway 
traffic paste Be er. ace = Salt cees Nae 23, 159, 094 24, 090, 309 27,119, 666 23, 792, 692 23, 935, 635 
Canadian acific ailway 
operating sai ei beige S) | ste beeaes Seer 21, 408, 380 22,428, 431 23, 230, 798 20, 753, 040 21,097, 122 
St railways, freig in 
PR ee Es 7 ORE UU Vile eicrehere’ cote ira rtie emis derareacnn | arc", OO tgcre 1: Rea 2 a 0 we 5, 433, 693] 5,023, 685,000} 5,083,342, 000 
Building permits) }ivs.28.6 0.05.0 + TF Pee em 7,132, 000 5,391, 027 7,091, 253 5, 483, 180 4,716,036 
Contracts awarded............ (8) $ 19,651,400 12, 932, 500 11, 721, 900 31,019, 000 16, 229, 500 8, 782, 400 
Mineral production— 
Pig as Aa AANA nS OO ae tons} gba See 149, 487 155, 969 168, 047 141, 878 132, 128 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons| scene reese 250, 464 268, 722 245, 539 229, 852 242,186 
Ferro-alloys...... I MRR RIa St tons {4 ie Sea Ss 13, 402|* 12,130 12,391 14, 720 16, 495 
Golldigis drt ser se ee eres hy got OunCes| sia ee eal ye, 233 , 210 266, 644 256, 803 257, 793 
CORE Men meg Mania eaen acl CONS Perer Ree een econ cae comes 1, 682, 613 1, 549, 092 1, 465, 697 1, 620, 669 
Coppers, Naor Nesta anaes POUNS|| Ta Aameeeree Mee Mao cee 44,381,428 48,472,036 46,091, 889 49,149, 825 
Nackels, eg ijn hs POUNCE ps T RRO RS lice Stier en OE 23, 770, 278 25, 288, 828 22,382,065 23,545, 474 
MCR MAR es acots tances se DPOUNCS| ha: ern eel see oan cla oe 25 , 623, 743 24, 264, 1038 29, 753, 989 82,719, 839 
TURN Ries ASA Re 0 A apn ea POUNAS| PH Aae te etic onal c 49,506,177 46,049, 214 44,735, 515 47, 509, 864 
Timber scaled in British 
Colum Dias arse agate 1 OV 180) @ APY (PEN Mara hg va aa NA ee WI 162,778,272] 235,465,957} 172,575,901 122, 866, 662 
Flour’ production 02) .2..o0002 [OLY He a Ag Ae 2,068, 232 2,267,307 2,087, 705 2,041,193 
Footwear production............ DAITS Gece. 3, 075, 890 2, 878, 444 3, 340, 348 2,984, 751 2, 688, 731 
Output of central electric 
Widtiolis ASU ot te eee See AWD ic), Reve ede 3, 124, 235, 000| 3, 422, 683,000] 3,515, 052,000} 3, 208,017,000] 3,528, 908, 000 
Sales of insurance................ + Jae UEVEN 8 id cin ean eRe UE RB 47, 658, 000 54, 366, 000 52,327,000 56, 259, 000 
Newsprint production........... TONS eee er tetas ae ec acecice ealtes 264, 766 252,090 240,010 242, 660 


* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

+ Week ended March 29, 1945. 

() Base 1926=100. (2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. (3) Base, June, 1941=100. (4) Base, 1935- 
1939=100. (5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. (®) Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the 
preceding month. (7) Figures for four weeks ended March 24, 1945, and corresponding previous periods. (8) Maclean’s 
Building Review 
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ary 1, compared with 183-2 at February 1, 
1944. Similarly, the seasonally-adjusted index 
fell from 187-4 at January 1 to 185-9 at the 
date under review. 

The 15,074 firms reporting to the Bureau 
showed a total working force of 1,820,842 at 
the date under review which was 0-8 per cent 
lower than at the month preceding. The total 
weekly wages and salaries paid to these em- 
ployees increased by 6:0 per cent to $58,545,624 
at February 1. The per capita earnings in- 
creased, due to: the resumption of regular work 
schedules following the year-end holidays, from 
$30.10 at January 1 to $32.15 at February 1. 
At February 1, 1944, the average was $31.76 
and at that date in the previous year, $29.96. 

Improvement was indicated in manufac- 
turing at the beginning of February; although 
the trend was favourable for durable goods, 
mainly in iron and steel plants, the increase 
was greater in the manufacture of non-durable 
goods, the largest being in textile mills. 
Among the non-manufacturing divisions, log- 
ging showed little change; considerably greater 
activity was reported in mining; curtailment, 
largely seasonal in character, was indicated in 
communications, transportation, construction 
and maintenance, services and trade. 

Further decline was shown in the index of 
the physcial volume of business to 216-7 in 
February from 228-8 in the first month of the 
year. The index was at 241-6 in February, 
1944. Four of the five components recorded 
a decline in this comparison: mineral produc- 
tion, from 174-0 to 147-9; manufacturing from 
270-0 to 274-3; electric power, from 151-6 to 
150-1; the distribution of goods, from 193-7 
to 167-7. The index of construction increased 
from 97-7 to 110-9. 


About 4,000 temporary 
summer jobs will be avail- 
able this year for university 


Jobs for 


university 


undergraduates in undergraduate students in 
science courses science and _ engineering 
courses, it was announced 


recently by Arthur MacNamara, Director of 
National Selective Service. 

Through the Wartime Bureau of Technical 
Personnel and Employment and Selective 
Service Offices, these positions will be avail- 
able to students who are anxious to gain 
experience and aid in the war effort during 
the vacation period. The jobs have been 


located through a questionnaire sent to 
employers across Canada. 
About 3,000 jobs have already been 


reported, and another 1,000 are expected by 
the end of the spring university term. Jobs 
will be listed at each university, where a 
faculty member will be designated to act as 
liaison officer with Selective Service. Local 
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Employment Offices will accept applications 
and arrange for work permits. . 

Labour Department Officials point out that 
engineering and science students can play an 
important part in helping solve the manpower 
shortage which is current in war plants and 
essential civilian industries throughout the 
country, and at the same time secure practical 
experience towards their profession. 


Arrangements between the 

Dominion Labour Depart- 

ment, the Department of 
. National Defence (Army), 

and the Province of Ontario 
have been made to provide the services of a 
limited number of prisoners of war for farm 
work in southwestern Ontario, according to 
an announcement made recently by Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour. 

It is expected that the first of the camps 
will open about May 1, and the prisoners 
will be available for farm work in the several 
areas, throughout the early summer and 
harvest. 


The summer internment camp to house 
350 prisoners of war, will be reopened at 
Chatham, Ont., at May 1. This was also 
operated last year under similar arrangements. 

At Glencoe, in Middlesex, and Centralia, in 
Huron, hostels to accommodate 100 men each, 
and at Langton and Windham Centre, in 
Norfolk County, hostels to accommodate 150 
men each, have been approved. Consideration 
is also being given to hostels at Courtland, in 
Norfolk County, and at Dresden, in Kent 
County, as prospective sites. 


Prisoners of 
war for 
Ontario Farms 


The Department of National Defence will 
operate the different camps, and provide the 
necessary services, including the guard over 
the prisoners. The prisoners are paid 50 cents 
a day, under the terms of the Geneva Conven- 
tion relating to the treatment of prisoners of 
war. The Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Committee will determine the wage rate to be 
paid to the Government by farmers securing 
the services of the prisoners. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living index 
advanced from 118-6 on 
February 1 to 118-7 on 
March 1, 1945. Increases in 
the food group were mainly responsible for 
this change, although homefurnishings and 
services also gained fractionally. The fuel and 
lighting index recorded a minor decrease. The 
food index advanced from 130-6 to 131-0 as 
fresh vegetables and some meats moved higher. 
Food declines were few in number and small 
in amount; they included eggs, lemons, and 


Fractional 
increase in 
cost of living 
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oranges. Increases in the hardware section 
produced a rise in homefurnishings and ser- 
vices from 118-4 to 118-5, while further 
reductions in electricity rates more than offset 
increases for coal and coke to reduce the fuel 
and lighting index from 107-4 to 107-3. 
Rentals continued at 112-0, clothing at 121-7, 
and miscellaneous items at 109-2. 


More than 280,000 employees 


Progress of in Canadian industry are 


production now members of labour- 
committees management _ produc- 
tion committees. The 


number of committees on March 31, as 
reported by the Industrial Production Co- 
operation Board, was 315. 


A 4-day conference of the 
chief executive officers of 
the Regional War Labour 
Boards, during which the 
various phases of adminis- 
tration and procedure under 
the Wage Control Order 
were thoroughly discussed with officers of the 
National War Labour Board, was held recently 
at Ottawa. 

The more prominent features of the discus- 
sion had to do with the application of wage 
control in industries where the wage system is 
complicated by a large number of job classi- 
fications and by ranges of wage rates rather 
than single rates for particular jobs; the 
effect of incentive wage rates and production 
bonuses on control; the relationship of welfare 


Conference of 
chief executive 
officers of the 
War Labour 
Boards 


plans and vacations with pay on wages; and. 


the review of decisions of the Regional War 
Labour Boards by the National Board, 
together with the procedure for appeal to the 
National Board. 


During ‘the month of 
Increase in February, 4,822 ex-service 
benefits to men and women of this 
ex-service war recelved benefits under 
personnel the  Post-Discharge Re- 
establishment Order, in a 


total amount of $270,500. These figures are 
the highest yet reported, being 942 in excess 
of the number receiving grants in January and 
$67,780 more than the amount paid out during 
the first month of 1945. 

The amount paid out to men taking voca- 
tional training was $132,535, while $56,066 went 
to veterans continuing their education. A 
further $21,792 was paid to ex-service personnel 
awaiting returns from private enterprises. 

Both vocational training and continuation of 
education showed an upward swing during 
February with 779 receiving grants while 
continuing education, an increase of 242 over 
the figures for January. The figure for voca- 
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tional training increased 635 with a total of 
2,527 taking such training at the end of 
February. Other grants in effect at that time 
were 969 to those seeking suitable employment 
and 77 to those suffering from temporary 
illnesses. 

During the month a total of 11,689 jobs was 
found for veterans of this war and 2,998 for 
men of the first Great War by National 
Selective Service co-operating with the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs. By the end of 
February a total of 827,918 jobs had been 
found for veterans of both wars, 216,888 of 
these being for veterans of the present conflict. 


The Veterans’ Insurance Act 


Veterans’ (L.G., Sept., 1944, p. 1173) 
Insurance Act has now been proclaimed, 
proclaimed and the Minister of Veterans 


Affairs, Hon. Ian Mackenzie, 
has announced that his Department is com- 
pletely organized and ready to take care of 
applications for insurance under the Act. 


“Some delay in the proclamation of the Act 
was necessary in order to build an organization 
to handle the anticipated applications”, the 
Minister said. ‘First, we had to secure trained 
staff and, next, the application forms and 
policies had to be drawn up. All these things 
have been done now.” 


The Minister explained that the purpose of 
the Act is not to provide cheap insurance, even 
though the rates are comparable to the lowest 
cost life insurance in Canada. 


“Our principal objective in drafting this Act 
was to enable the veteran whose health is 
impaired to provide for his family the same 
insurance protection which a man who is 
physically fit can provide”, he said. “We have 
done this by making it possible for a man to 
get War Veterans’ Insurance without any 
medical examination, except in a very few 
cases. Many veterans who, normally, would 
not be acceptable to commercial insurance 
companies will be considered as excellent risks 
under the Veterans’ Insurance Act.” 


Applications for the insurance, it was 
explained by Mr. (Mackenzie, should be made 
directly to the Superintendent of Veterans’ 
Insurance, at the Department of Veterans 
Affairs in Ottawa. 


Any ex-service man or woman who has 
served in any branch of the Canadian forces 
in this war is eligible. In addition widows 
or widowers of veterans of this war may apply 
for insurance for themselves, if the veterans 
were not insured under the Act. Merchant 
Navy personnel in receipt of a war disability 
pension from the present war, may also obtain 
this insurance. . 
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Several forms of non-participating, ordinary 
and limited payment life policies have been 
made available without medical examination 
or employment restrictions. Premiums may 
be paid monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, or 
annually, at the option of the purchaser, who 
will also be allowed the privilege of accepting 
the cash surrender value, or of converting to 
extended term insurance after premiums have 
been paid for two full years. In the event that 
the policyholder becomes totally disabled 
before he reaches the age of 60 years and’ he 
is not in receipt of full pension for the 


disability, no further premiums will be 
required. 

The U.S. National Labour 
Collective Relations Board has decided 


that foremen’s unions are 
appropriate for collective 
bargaining purposes and 
that management must 
recognize and bargain with them. The Board 
directed an election at the Packard Motor 
Car Company at Detroit to determine if 
1,100 supervisory employees want to be repre- 
sented by the Foremen’s Association of Am- 
erica, an independent union. 

The Foremen’s Association claims to repre- 
sent 32,000 foremen in the United States, 
most of them in the Detroit area. Strikes by 
foremen, such as occurred in Detroit last year, 
can be avoided, the majority opinion of the 
Board stated, if supervisory employees, like 
rank and file workers, can secure recognition 
“by resorting to the peaceful and orderly 
procedures of the Board.” 

The decision stated that the foreman to-day 
is in much the same working situation as 
other employees. “Whereas he was formerly 
an executive with considerable freedom of 
action, he is now an executor carrying out 
orders, plans and policies determined above. 
He is more managed than managing,” the 
majority opinion declared. 

A minority opinion by the Board asserted 
that any benefits resulting from recognition of 
foremen will be “outweighed by the dangers 
inherent in the co-mingling of management 
and employee functions and in the possible 
restrictive effect upon the freedom of rank and 
file employees.” 


bargaining by 
foremen in 


USS.A. 


As a result of a recom- 


Study of mendation made by the 
guaranteed National War Labour 
annual wage Board last © November, 


in United States (L.G., Dec., 1944, p. 1467) 
President Roosevelt has 
ordered the 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion to 
study the question of a guaranteed annual 


wage for American workers. 
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In accordance with the President’s Order, a 
Sub-committee has been appointed by the 
chairman of the Advisory Board to bring to- 
gether the studies already made of the guar- 
anteed annual wage, and has commenced its 
hearings. The members of the sub-committee 
are Eric Johnston, President of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States; Philip 
Murray, President of the CIO; Albert Goss, 
master of the National Grange; and Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg, Regional Director of the 


~ War Manpower: Commission for New York. 


A survey of the subject recently completed 
by the Bureau of Labour Statistics at Wash- 
ington, indicated that “out of a total of 
8,000,000 workers covered by collective bar- 
gaining contracts studied, only about 42,500 
employees are covered by some fifty or sixty 
guaranteed annual wage plans.” The major 
portion of this group is said to be in con- 
sumers’ goods, service and distributive indus- 
tries, where the agreements are with firms 
employing relatively small numbers of 
workers, 

In recommending that the study be made, 
the Chairman of the War Labour Board said 
that a guaranteed annual wage is “one of the 
main aspirations of American workers,” and 
that the “search for it is a part of the search 
for continuity of employment, which is perhaps 
the most vital economic and social objective 
of our times.” 


A “New Charter for Labour 


Labour and and Management” was 
management sign signed recently by spokes- 
charter of men for business and or- 
post-war ganized labour in the 
principles United States. The signers 


were Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labour; and 
Philip Murray, president of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 
Stating that the primary duty of both 
labour and management is to win complete 
victory in the war, the Charter expresses the 


' belief that the end of the war will bring 


“the unfolding of a new era based upon a 
vastly expanding economy and unlimited op- 
portunities for every American.” 

It enumerates the following guides and 
objectives for management and labour: En- 
couragement of productive efficiency and 
technological advancement, with a view to 
steadily improving standards of living; respect 
for the rights of private property and free 
choice of action; recognition of manage- 
ment’s right to manage, free of unnecessary 
governmental interference or burdensome 
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restrictions; recognition of the right to organize 
and bargain collectively without hindrances; 
co-operation in building an economic system 
which will protect the individual against in- 
voluntary unemployment and the hazards of 
old age and physical impairments; increased 
foreign trade and reasonable assistance to 
other countries; establishment of an _ inter- 
national security organization capable of 
preventing aggression and assuring lasting 
peace. 


The charter also calls for the establishment 
of a national committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of business and labour organizations, 
which will seek to promote an understanding 
and sympathetic acceptance of this code of 
principles and will propose such national 
policies as will advance the best interests of 
our nation. 


Trends in collective  bar- 


Decline in gaining in the United States 


charges of during the ninth year of 
unfair labour operation of the National 
practices Labour Relations Board 
in U.S.A. are dealt with in the Report 


of the Board for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944. 


The Board occupies a parallel position in 
the United States to that of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board in Canada. Its two 
primary functions are to eliminate unfair 
labour practices and to determine questions 
of union representation. 


When the Board was. set up, in 1936, the 
great majority of cases had to do with charges 
of unfair labour practices. The ratio has now, 
however, been completely reversed. Fewer 
charges of unfair labour practices were filed 
during 1943-4 than in any of the seven pre- 
ceding years, while union representation cases 
were the highest on record, accounting for 72 
per cent of the cases filed. This trend, the 
Report states, is an indication of the current 
acceptance of the Act by employers. 

During the year a total of 4,712 elections 
or pay-roll checks were conducted. Of these 
1,500 were won by the AFL, 1,890 by the CIO, 
and 593 by unaffiliated unions; im the other 
elections no union was successful. The great 
majority of elections, 3,645, involved only 
one union, Affiliates of the AFL and CIO 
opposed one another in only 575 elections, 
of which the CIO won 286 and the AFL 244, 
while 86 resulted in a no-union vote. 


The Board regretted a recent tendency to 
make collective bargaining elections the oc- 
casion for the exertion of pressure on em- 
ployees, by both management and labour 
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organizations, by means of “propaganda cam- 
paigns, subtle threats and other devices,” and 
re-asserted its intention of insuring that NLRB 
elections result in the “uncoerced and free 
choice of the employees.” 


A total of 2,687 unfair labour practice cases 
were closed during the year, 85 per cent of 
which were handled informally without resort 
to formal hearings and written findings. 


A total of 2,972 workers were reinstated to 
remedy discriminatory discharges, while 350 in 
addition were reinstated after strikes caused 
by unfair labour practices. Back pay amount- 
ing to $1,916,173 was paid to a total of 3,734 
workers who had been the victims of dis- 
criminatory practices. Company-dominated 
unions were disestablished im 101 cases. Col- 
lective bargaining negotiations were ordered 
in 136 cases. The posting of notices was 
required in 736 cases. 


In a recent report to Presi- 
Recommendations dent Roosevelt on wages 
on wage policy and the cost of living, pub- 
in U.S.A. lic members of the US. 

National War Labour Board 
asserted that wages had increased more than 
prices during wartime, and recommended that 
no change be made for the present in the 
“Little Steel” formula which limits wage 
increases in the United States to 15 per cent 
above the level of January 1, 1941. 


Although indicating that a different policy 
would be desirable in peacetime, the report 
declared: “The time has not yet come, in our 
judgment, when general wage increases can 
be freely resumed without danger of an infla- 
tion which would be disastrous to the war 
effort and to the economic security of all 
segments of our population.” 


Stating that “the best measuring rod to 
gauge what has happened in the wartime 
economy to hourly-wage standards is average 
straight-time hourly earnings, — statistically 
adjusted to discount the movement of workers 
into the higher-paid war industries,’ the pub- 
lic members found that on this basis earnings 
for all manufacturing employees increased 
36-7 per cent from January, 1941 to October, 
1944. During the same period the cost of 
living had risen 29:4 per cent. “Real hourly 
wages” were thus slightly higher than in Janu- 
ary, 1941. 

The report also noted that gross weekly 
earnings, including overtime pay and other 
premiums, had increased by 76:3 per cent. 

The report pointed out, however, that excep- 
tions to the average existed. It particularly 
emphasized that “the situation of the lower- 
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income wage and salary workers, upon whom 
the increase in the cost of living has fallen 
with disproportionate severity, has remained 
unsatisfactory under the wartime economy.” 
The status of millions of unorganized workers, 
the report continued, could be improved by 
legislative action, by increasing the minimum 
wage requirements of the Fair Labour Stan- 
dards Act, and by action on the part of local 
governments. 


Looking to the future, the report pointed 
out that when production could be transferred 
from the “wastage of total war” to peacetime 
goods, an increase in purchasing power would 
be necessary to insure civilian consumption 
high enough to absorb the “enormous capa- 
city for production” demonstrated in war. 


Industry members of the Board agreed with 
the public members’ statement that the Little 
Steel formula should not be broken, but the 
AFL and CIO issued separate statements in 
disagreement. 


Reports in the New York 
newspapers early in March 
revealed a nation-wide 
interest in the wage de- 
mands of the United Mine 
Workers in the bituminous 
field in the United States. 
It was stated that in pre- 
senting the claims of the miners, John L. 
Lewis, President of the Union “avoided asking 
for a general wage increase that would violate 
the Little Steel formula.” Instead he focussed 
attention on “fringe” increases, all of which, 
he stated were “in conformity with the gov- 
ernment’s (United States)  anti-inflation 
policy.” 

The chief demand of the miners was reported 
to be for a royalty of ten cents a ton on all 
coal mined, to be used in setting up a union 
welfare fund “to provide for its members 
modern medical and surgical service, hospitali- 
zation, insurance, rehabilitation and economic 
protection.” President Lewis was reported to 
have proposed that the royalty “be deemed 
partial compensation in equity to the mine 


United Mine 
Workers 
present 
demands to 
U.S. operators 


worker for the establishment and maintenance , 


of his ready-to-serve status, so vital to the 
profit motive of the employer and so impera- 
tively essential to public welfare.” 


Another major demand was for “a return 
to the seven-hour day, thirty-five hour week, 
including underground travel time and the 
present fifteen-minute daily lunch period, with 
time and one-half and rate and one-half for 
all overtime in excess of the regular hours.” 

Other financial demands of the union were 
stated to include: (1) differentials for second 
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and third shifts, (2) increases in vacation pay; 
(3) provision by the employer without charge 
of tools, goggles, caps, special shoes, rubber 
boots, explosives, etc. In addition, the union 
desired to have a clause inserted in the agree- 
ment providing for the cancellation of the 
contract by either party on twenty days’ 
notice and improvement of sub-standard 
housing and sanitary conditions by joint 
action. 


A law against discriminatory 


Law against employment practices has 


discriminatory recently been enacted in the 
employment State of New York. 
practices Under the statute it will be 


an unlawful practice for an 
employer to refuse to hire, to discharge, or to 
discriminate against a person in pay, conditions 
or privileges of employment, because of his 
race, creed, colour or national origin. A 
labour organization is forbidden from using 
any of these discriminatory bases to exclude 
or expel a person from membership. An em- 
ployer or an employment agency is prohibited 
from printing or circulating in any form state- 
ments that indicate discriminatory employment 
practices. 

The law is to be administered by a com- 
mission against discrimination to consist of 
five members appointed by the Governor of 
the State. The commission is to investigate 
complaints of discrimination, hold hearings on 
complaints, create advisory agencies and con- 
ciliation councils as deemed necessary to 
effectuate its purpose and to foster co-opera- 
tion among the various groups of the popula- 
tion, and issue publications and results of 
investigations to promote good will and help 
reduce discrimination. 

Where complaints are found on investigation 
to be justified, a commissioner will try to 
eliminate the grievance by conference, con- 
ciliation and persuasion. If this procedure 
fails, a panel of three commissioners will try 
the case. Where the complaints are upheld, 
a cease and desist order shall follow, and 
employers may be required to hire, reinstate 
or upgrade the employees involved. In non- 
compliance cases, the commission or com- 
plainant may apply for a court ruling requiring 
obedience or punishment for contempt of 
court. It is also provided that a person or 
group which wilfully “resists, prevents, 
impedes or interferes with the commission .. . 
or wilfully violates its orders’ may be 
punished by a year’s imprisonment, a fine of 
$500 or both. 


Manpower 


Statement of Minister of Labour on Farm Labour Program 


Rees to questions in the House of 
\ Commons on the matter of farm labour, 

the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell on March 29 
made the following statement: 


“Instructions: were sent to all selective ser- 
vice offices across Canada that farm workers 
on temporary permits in other essential indus- 
tries during the winter months must return to 
agriculture on April 1 or at subsequent dates 
mutually agreed upon by the provinces and 
ourselves. We shall appeal to men in other 
industries to reciprocate by assisting whenever 
possible during peak seasons on the farm. 
Local selective service officers have been given 
authority to direct any male worker from 
sixteen to sixty-five years of age into specified 
agricultural employment. Steps will be taken 
to move farm workers from less to more pro- 
ductive farms. Officials of the Department of 
Labour have already discussed a draft farm 
labour agreement with five of the provincial 
departments of agriculture, and the remaining 
discussions will be held very shortly. 

““We expect that the total commitments 
through these agreements for sharing expendi- 
tures on recruiting, transporting and placing 
farm labour within the provinces will exceed 
the total of last year, namely $660,000. We 
plan again this year to arrange for the move- 
ment of workers between provinces to help 
meet urgent harvesting needs. The cost of 
this is borne by the Dominion Government. In 
addition we expect there will be a greater 
movement of farm workers within the prov- 
inces. One substantial incentive toward this 
end is a reduction in transportation charges, 
recently agreed to by the railways. This cost 
is shared by the Dominion and the provinces. 

“Negotiations have already begun with farm 
labour officials in the United States for the 
movement of labour and harvesting outfits 


across our common border. We are also con- 
sidering in cooperation with the provinces the 
recruiting of farm workers in Newfoundland 
to help in the martime provinces. 

“We are now devising methods for a more 
complete check of men on farm postpone- 
ments. This is being done to ensure that these 
men are making the type of contribution to 
farm production that we have a right to expect 
of them. 


“We plan to expand the use of prisoners of 
war labour in agriculture. Several new pro- 
jects are now under consideration. No stone 
will be left unturned in utilizing all other 
special sources of labour such as Indians, 
conscientious objectors and Canadian Japanese. 

“Members have knowledge of the reinforce- 
ments required for overseas. In view of this 
we cannot depend on as much assistance 
during the coming summer from the three 
services aS we have secured during the past 
two seasons. I have, however, discussed this 
matter with each of the ministers of national 
defence. In the case of the air force the pro- 
visions for spring leave have again been put 
into effect. In view of increased commitments 
we shall not be able to count on any substan- 
tial assistance from the navy. From the army 
we have the assurance that the representatives 
of the district officers commanding appearing 
before the mobilization boards will .be 
instructed not to oppose the postponements of 
men who are employed in the production of 
dairy and live stock products. Farm leaves, 
including special spring and harvest leaves, 
will continue to-be granted. They will 
naturally be limited by the fact that many 
men formerly available have been sent over- 
seas. However, men who have returned from 
overseas on rotation leaves will be eligible this 
year to help on the farm.” 


Manpower Control Regulations Amended 


Lay-off Procedure—Appeals to Courts of Referees—Compulsory 
Direction to Agriculture 


SERIES of amendments to National Se- 

lective Service Civilian Regulations wag 
announced by the Minister of \Labour, Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, on March 18 and became 
effective on March 20. . 


The amendments, (made by Order in Coun- 
cil P.C. 1415, March 6, 1945) have to do with 
lay-off procedure, direction to essential em- 
ployment, payment of workers’ transportation 
expenses, appeals to Courts of Referees, and 
other aspects of the manpower control system. 
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Temporary Lay-offs 

Last November an attempt was made to 
deal with situations in which a brief tempo- 
rary lay-off is necessary by relaxing the seven- 
days’ notice principle. An employer was per- 
mitted to lay off a worker for one or more 
periods, not exceeding in the aggregate 14 
days within a six-month period, without giv- 
ing notice of separation (P.C. 8726, L.G., Dec., 
1944, p. 1456). 

This rule was later found to cause adminis- 
trative difficulties, and it has now been re- 
voked. In future, instead of an employer 
being allowed to dispense with notice in laying 
off employees to a maximum of 14 days dur- 
ing 6 months, the employer will be required 
to apply to a Selective Service Officer on each 
occasion for a reduction of the 7-day rule. 
Before giving his ruling, the Selective Service 
Officer will be required to consult with the 
union, if there is a collective labour agreement 
in force covering the employment. This 
shortening of the 7 days’ notice will cover 
only temporary, lay-offs, and not the final ter- 
mination of employment. 

The object of this amendment is to make 
sure that employees get seven days’ notice or 
six days wages when their employment is 
being terminated, at the same time recognizing 
that short lay-offs are in some _ cases 
unavoidable. 

In cases of a power shortage, causing a break 
in operations, an employer is now permitted 
to give notice immediately to his workers, 
without authorization from a Selective Service 
Officer. Employers already had this right in 
cases of weather conditions, fire, explosion 
or other calamity causing a work stoppage; 
and the rule has also applied in building 
construction work generally, to workers who 
have been employed less than a month, and 
to employees refusing to accept a transfer 
under established practice. 


Job “Freeze” 


Last November’s Order (P.C. 8726) also 
established a procedure in the case of plants 
finishing their war contracts, whereby lay-off 


procedure might be hastened, and employees | 


enabled. to find new jobs without loss of time. 
Selective Service Officers were given authority 
to remove the priority classification of such 
plants having an “A” or “B” priority, in order 
that workers might cease to be “frozen” to 
their jobs. The principle of this procedure will 
continue in effect, but the practice will be 
altered to the extent that a Selective Service 
Officer now has authority only to remove 
the “freeze” on an establishment, but not to 
change the priority rating. 

In cases of extensive lay-offs of this nature 
caused by termination of war contracts, Selec- 
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tive Service Officers will be on hand at the 
plant itself wherever this is possible to help 
place employees in other jobs. Where plant 
accommodation is not possible, a special office 
will if necessary be opened in the vicinity 
of the establishment. 


Suspension for Misconduct 


An employer is and has been permitted 
to discharge a worker immediately in cases of 
serious misconduct, with the employee having 
the right of appeal to a Selective Service 
Officer, except when the employee was a mem- 
ber of a union having a collective agreement 
with the, employer providing for the review of 
a suspension. This section did not provide 
as to the status of a worker not a member of a 
union, but nevertheless entitled under the 
agreement to the same review privilege as 
union members. The new amendment to the 
Regulations provides that such a worker will 
have his case reviewed ‘under the terms of 
the agreement instead of appealing to a Selec- 
tive Service Officer. 

Any person who is in employment contrary 
to the provisions of Selective Service, will 
now be regarded as “unemployed” for the 
purpose of the Regulations, and subject to 
direction to essential work. 

The penalty for non-compliance with a direc- 
tion issued by a Selective Service Officer 
to a man to accept work, has previously been 
that the man might be directed to an Alterna- 
tive Service Work Camp. It is felt that this 
penalty, in most cases, is not appropriate and 
is so severe that it has actually deterred 
enforcement action rather than helped it. 
Accordingly, lesser penalties of fine or impri- 
sonment are added as options to cover a case 
of refusal to accept a work direction issued 
by a Selective Service Officer. 


Compulsory Direction to Agriculture 


Selective Service Officers are now given 
authority to direct any male person, 16 to 
65 years of age, whether employed or unem- 
ployed, to a job in agriculture. In view of 
farm labour shortages it 1s hoped that this 
arrangement will help in meeting the problem. 

Officers had already had authority to direct 
males between 16 and 65 to jobs in fuel wood 
cutting, coal mining, fishing, and fish process- 
ing. 

Transportation Allowances 

In connection with labour transfers, the 
Minister of Labour is given authority to 
authorize the payment of workers’ transporta- 
tion and the removal expenses of workers’ 
families, in such areas and during such periods 
as he may approve. The intention of this 
amendment is to provide the means to take a 
war worker from the place where he was 
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employed either to his former place of resi- 
dence or to some other place where there is 
a possibility of his obtaining employment. It 
will only apply when the Minister specifies 
the areas and periods of time. 


A ppeals 

Some important changes are made in the 
appeal procedure under the Regulations. At 
present appeals are made to the Courts of 
Referees, set up under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. These Courts will continue to 
deal with appeals, but doubts have now been 
removed as to whether the Courts may hear 
certain types of cases. Broadly speaking any 
person feeling aggrieved may now lodge an 
appeal with his Court of Referees, and while 
formerly no second appeal was provided for, 
the arrangement now will be that a re-hearing 
of a case may be allowed, where, for example, 
additional facts are disclosed shortly after the 
Court reaches its first decision. 

A few employers have failed to pay the 
sums they contracted to pay in regard to the 
employment of conscientious objectors. A new 
amendment provides for summary means of 
requiring payment through court action. 

Commenting upon the new regulations 
the Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, said: “While there have been some 
amendments made to the Civilian Regulations 
since the last consolidation in January, 1943, 
certain operating difficulties have arisen which 
needed to be attended to. Moreover, 
employment conditions have changed’ and’ are 
changing, and situations will develop when the 
war in Europe terminates, which must be 
accommodated under Selective Service. It is 
felt that the present changes bring the Regu- 
lations up to date, and provide a more effec- 
tive instrument for meeting conditions imme- 
diately following the termination of European 
hostilities.” 

Text of PC. 1415 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports that 
it is necessary for the security, defence, peace, 
order and welfare of Canada and for the effi- 
cient prosecution of the war to amend the 
National Selective Service Civilian Regulations 
as hereinafter set out; 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
Gemeral in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, and under and by virtue 
of the War Measures Act and The National 
Resources Mobilization Act, 1940, is pleased to 
amend the National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations, and they are hereby amended, 
effective the 20th day of March, 1945, as 
follows :— 


1. Subsection one of section two hundred and 
two of the said Regulations is amended by 
deleting the word “or” after paragraph (a) 
thereof and inserting the word “or” and the 
following paragraph after paragraph (b) 
thereof: 
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“(e) in the case of a lay-off for a limited 
period, give the employee in such manner as 
the Selective Service Officer may approve 
such notice not exceeding seven days as the 
Selective Service Officer may fix in accordance 
with principles and direction set out in 
instructions given by the Director.” 

2. Subsection two of section two hundred and 
two of the said Regulations is amended by 
deleting the word “or” at the end of paragraph 
(c) thereof and inserting the following para- 
graph after the said paragraph (c): 

“(ec) by reason of power shortage, his ser- 
vices cannot be utilized; or” 


3. Subsections three, four and five of section 
two hundred and two of the said regulations 
are revoked and the following substituted 
therefor: 

“(3) Where the employee is affected by a 
collective agreement, no period for a notice 
under paragraph (c) of subsection one of this 
section shall be fixed until the Selective Ser- 
vice Officer has consulted with the bargaining 
representatives of the employees who are 
parties to the agreement. 

(4) If the employer does not take an 
employee back into employment after the 
expiration of the limited period for which he 
has been laid off by notice given under para- 
graph (c) of subsection one of this section 
and does not lay him off for another limited 
period by such a notice, he shall, upon the 
expiration of the limited period for which 
the employee was laid off, give the employee a 
notice of separation in prescribed form, in 
duplicate, and pay him.in lieu of notice six 
days’ wages or salary at the normal full- 
time rate at which he was being paid when he 
was last working in the employment.” 


4. Subsections five, six and seven of section 
two hundred and two A of the said regulations 
are revoked and the following substituted 
therefor: 

“(5) Upon application by an employer 
whose establishment has been classified as a 
‘designated establishment’ pursuant to these 
regulations, or upon his own motion, a Selec- 
tive Service Officer may, in accordance with 
principles and directions set out in instruc- 
tions given by the Director, by an order in 
writing, except the employer’s establishment 
from the operation of this section. 

(6) A Selective Service Officer may, at any 
time, revoke an order made under subsection 
five of this section whether or not the em- 
ployer apples to have the order revoked. 

(7) Where an_ establishment has been 
excepted from the operation of this section by 
an order under subsection five of this section 
and the order has not been revoked, the 
employer, or any of his employees, may, not- 
withstanding this section, give notice of 
separation under section two hundred and 
two without the permission of a Selective 
Service Officer. 

(8) When an order has been made under 
subsection five of this section, the employer 
shall forthwith post three copies thereof in 
conspicuous places in the establishment where 
the employees affected are employed and 
where such an order has been revoked, he 
shall forthwith post three copies of a notice 
that the establishment has become a ‘desig- 
nated establishment’ in conspicuous places in 
the establishment where the employees 
affected are employed. 
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(9) Notwithstanding any other provision 
in these regulations, no appeal may be brought 
from an order or decision made under gsub- 
section five or six of this section.” 


5. Subsections two and three of section two 
hundred and three of the said regulations are 
revoked and the following substituted therefor: 


“(2) Where an employee is not entitled to 
have his suspension from duty reviewed under 
a collective labour agreement, he may, within 
seven days of being suspended for serious mis- 
conduct, exclusive of the day on which he was 
suspended, apply in writing to the Selective 
Service Officer to review the suspension and, 
if he does not make such an application, his 
employment shall be deemed to have ter- 
minated when he was suspended.” 


6. Subsection two of section two hundred and 
nine of the said regulations is revoked and the 
following substituted therefor: 

“(2) An employee shall, for the purposes 

of this section, be deemed to be unemployed 

(a) on the termination of the period of 
seven days from the day his employer 
gives him a notice of separation or he 
gives his employer a notice of separa- 
ation; or 

(6) on any day during which he is in 
employment contrary to these regula- 
tions.” 


7. Subsection five of section two hundred and 
ten of the said regulations is revoked. 


8. Subsection one of section two hundred and 
ten B of the said regulations is revoked and 
the following substituted therefor: 


“(1) A Selective Service Officer may, in 
accordance with principles and directions set 
out in instructions given by the Director, by 
order in writing, direct any male person who 
has attained his sixteenth birthday but has 
not attained his sixty-fifth birthday to accept 
and enter specified employment in 

(a) the cutting of fuel wood, 

(b) coal mining, 

(c) fishing, 

(d) fish processing, or 

(e) agriculture, 
at the expiration of seven days from the day 
the order is made if the person is employed 
when the order is made or immediately if the 
person is not then employed.” 


9. Subsection three of section two hundred 
and ten D of the said regulations is revoked. 


10. The said regulations are further amended 
by inserting the following section after section 
two hundred and twelve thereof: 


212A. (1) Subject to subsection three of 
this section, where a Selective Service Officer 
deems it necessary or expedient for the assis- 
tance of a person whose employment has been 
terminated and who is unemployed, he may, 
in accordance with the principles and direc- 
tions set out in instructions given by the 
Director, pay him either or both of the follow- 
ing, providing he is unable to pay them him- 
self: A 
(a) an amount not exceeding his necessary 
travelling expenses from the place 
where he was when his employment was 
terminated to a place where there is a 
reasonable prospect of securing employ- 
ment or to his former place of resi- 
dence; and 
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(6) an amount not exceeding the aggregate 
of the travelling expenses necessary for 
his dependents to travel to the new 
place of employment or the former 
place of residence as the case may be, 
and other expenses that, in the opin- 
ion of the Selective Service Officer, 
necessarily arise out of his change of 
residence, 

(2) Payments under this section may be 
made to a transportation company in pay- 
ment of transportation for the person who is 
unemployed or that person and his depen- 
dents, as the case may be. 

(3) No payment may be made under this 
section except in such areas and during such 
periods as may be specified from time to time 
by orders made by the Minister”. 


11. Section two hundred and fourteen of the 
said regulations is revoked and the following 
substituted therefor: 

“214. (1) Where a Selective Service Officer 
refuses to grant a permit or permission or 
cancels a permit, or makes an order, direc- 
tion, ruling or finding under this part, a per- 
son affected thereby, or a representative of 
a trade union or similar organization to 
which a person affected thereby belongs, may 
appeal therefrom to a court of referees by a 
notice in writing containing a statement of 
the grounds of the appeal filed in the local 
office within seven days from the day the per- 
mit or permission was refused or the permit 
was cancelled or the order, direction, ruling 
or finding was made. 

(2) Where a _ Selective Service © Officer 
grants permission to an employer or employee 
to terminate employment or grants permis- 
sion to an employer to lay off an empfoyee, 
the employer or employee may appeal there- 
from: to a court of referees by a notice in 
writing containing a statement of the grounds 
of the appeal filed in the local office within 
forty-eight hours from the day he receives 
notice that permission to terminate the 
employment or to lay him off has been 
granted. 

(3) If an appeal is filed pursuant to sub- 
section two of this section, the employee shal] 
remain in his employment and the employer 
shall retain the employee in his employment 
until the appeal has been decided. 

(4) Where, on an application by an em- 
ployer for permission to terminate the employ- 
ment of an employee or to lay him off, a Selec- 
tive Service Officer is satisfied that it has 
been made necessary to terminate the employ- 
ment or to lay him off by reason of 

(i) a shortage of materials, 

(ai) a breakdown of machinery, 

(iii) the absence from work of another 

employee or group of employees, 

(iv) a power shortage, 

(v) the cancellation of a war contract, or 

(vi) such other circumstances as are set out 

in directions and instructions given: by 
the Director. 

and that the employer cannot use the em- 

ployee’s services in alternative employment, 

there shall be no appeal from the granting of 
such permission notwithstanding subsection 
two of this section. 


(5) .Where, on an appeal from a finding of 
a Selective Service Officer under section two 
hundred and three, the court of referees is 
of opinion that the employee was not guilty 
of serious misconduct but that there were 
good and sufficient grounds for terminating 
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this employment, it may make an order that 
the employer may, in lieu of reinstating the 
employee with full pay from the time the 
application for review was made as required 
by section two hundred and three, pay the 
employee six days’ wages in leu of reinstate- 
ment; and, where such an order has been 
made, the employer shall forthwith make such 
payment to the employee unless he forthwith 
reinstates the employee with full pay from 
the time the application for review was made. 
(6) An application in writing for a hearing 
in connection with an appeal under this sec- 
tion may be filed in the local office 
(a) by the appellant when filing the notice 
of appeal, or 
(b) by any other person affected thereby 
within three days from the day the 
notice of appeal is filed; 
and the chairman of the court of referees 
shall thereupon fix a time and place for the 
hearing, or, if no such application has been 
made, the chairman may nevertheless direct 
that there shall be a hearing and fix a time 
and place therefor; and the Selective Service 
Officer shall, in every case, notify the appel- 
lant and every other person who, in his 
opinion, is affected by the appeal of the time 
and place fixed for the hearing. 


(7) A court of referees shall not decide an 
appeal until a reasonable opportunity, has 
been given to every person who, in the opinion 
of the chairman, is affected thereby to make 
any representations that he desires the court 
to consider in making its decision; and in any 
case where no hearing is held every such 
person may make representations to the court 
of referees in writing. 

(8) The members of the court of referees 
to which an appeal is referred shall be chosen 
in the same manner as in the case of an 
appeal to a court of referees under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940. 

(9) No person shall be a member of a 
court of referees during the consideration of 
an appeal 

(a) in which he is or may be directly 
interested, 

(b) in which he is or has been a represen- 
tative of the appellant or other inter- 
ested person, or 

(c) in which he has taken any part either 
as a witness or otherwise. 


(10) An appeal may, with the consent of 
the appellant but not otherwise, be proceeded 
with in the absence of any member or mem- 
bers of the court other than the chairman. 

(11) If the number of members of the 
court of referees is an even number, the chair- 
man shall have a second or casting vote. 

(12) The procedure on a hearing shall be 
determined by the chairman of the court of 
referees. 

(13) The court of referees to which an 
appeal is referred shall consider and deter- 
mine the appeal as soon as possible after 
receipt of the notice of appeal and its deci- 
sion thereon shall be final and conclusive save 
as in this section otherwise provided. 

(14) The court of referees may dismiss an 
appeal under this section or 

(a) grant the permit or permission that 

the Selective Service Officer whose 
decision is appealed against should 
have granted; 
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(b) reinstate the permit cancelled by the 
Selective Service Officer; or 
(c) rescind any order, direction, ruling, 
finding, permit or permission made or 
granted by the Selective Service Officer 
and make or grant the order, direction, 
ruling, finding, permit or permission, if 
any, that the Selective Service Officer 
whose decision is appealed against 
should have made; 
and a permit or permission granted by it or 
an order, direction, ruling or finding made by 
it shall have the same effect as if granted 
or made by the Selective Service Officer whose 
decision is appealed against. 

(15) The chairman of the court of referees, 
on new facts being brought to his knowledge, 
may within thirty days, or such longer period 
as the Minister may allow, from the day the 
original decision was made, direct that an 
appeal shall be reconsidered or reheard as the 
case may be. 

(16) Any person who appears before a 
court of referees shall do so at his own 
expense. 

(17) The Minister may publish a decision 
of the court of referees if and as he deems 
proper. 

(18) For the purposes of remuneration, a 
court of referees functioning under this part 
shall be deemed to be functioning under The 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940.” 


12. Section six hundred and eight of the said 


regulations is amended by adding the following 
subsections thereto: 


“(2) Where a person is convicted of con- 
travening any provision of these regulations 
by failing to make a payment to His Majesty 
or to any other person, the Justice or Justices 
of the Peace, Magistrate, Judge or Court by 
whom he is so convicted shall, in addition to 
imposing the penalty provided by -these regu- 
lations for such contravention, order him to 
pay to His Majesty or the other person the 
amount that he failed to pay unless the pay- 
ment has been made before he is so con- 
victed; and an order made under this sub- 
section shall be enforced as an order made 
under Part XV of the Criminal Code. 


(3) Where a person is convicted of contra- 
vening these regulations by failing to accept 
or enter employment to which he has been 
directed under Part II, by terminating the 
employment to which he has been so directed 
or by ceasing to perform his duties in the 
employment to which he has been so directed, 
the Justice or Justices of the Peace, Magis- 
trate, Judge or Court before whom he is so 
convicted may, if counsel or other person 
acting for the Crown so requests, whether or 
not sentence is suspended and in addition to 
imposing the punishment provided for the : 
offence if sentence is not suspended, direct 
that the man be taken either forthwith or 
upon the expiration of the term of imprison- 
ment, if any, in police custody to a place 
specified by counsel or other person acting 
for the Crown and delivered to the person in 
charge thereof; and where such an order is 
made, for the purposes of all of Part ITA 
except section two hundred and fifty-two, the 
person so convicted shall be deemed to be a 
person to whom Part IIA applies and an 
order shall be deemed to have been served 
upon him pursuant to section two hundred 
and fifty-one.” 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


URING the month of March, the Na- 
tional War Labour Board issued decisions 
in the follownig cases:— 

Fairchild Aircraft Limited (Longueuil, P.Q.) 
and International Association of Machinists, 
Montreal Aircraft Lodge 712. 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited 
and Le Syndicat National des Employes de 
Aluminum Ine. de Shawinigan Falls, 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited 
and Le Syndicat National des Employes de 
VAluminum d’Arvida, Inc. 

John Inglis Company, Limited (Toronto) 
and United Steelworkers of America, Local 
2900. 

Montreal Tramways Company and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers. 

Boeing Aircraft of Canada Limited (Van- 
couver, B.C.) and International Association of 
Machinists, Local 756. 

The James Brookes Woodworking Company, 
Limited (New Westminster, B.C.) and British 
Columbia Woodworkers’ Union, Local No. 2. 

E. §S. Stephenson & Company, Limited 
(Saint John, N.B.) and Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, 
Local No. 3. 

Eddy Match Company Limited and Cana- 
dian Splint and Lumber Corporation Limited 
(Pembroke, Ontario) and United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Locals 
2823 and 3175. 

Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of Canada, Locals 1, 2 and 3 and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, and Various 
Shipbuilding Companies in the Maritime 
Provinces. 


Algoma Steel Corporation Limited and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 2251. 

Harry Mallory (Saint John, N.B.) and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 849. 

Butterfly Hosiery Company Limited and 
V’Association du Bas faconne de Drummond- 
ville. 

Dillons Chemical Company, Limited. 

Levis Letourneau (Limoilou, Que.) and 
Clement Picard. 

Toronto Transportation Commission and 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union, Branch 
NO. 1 

Richardson Radio Company (Weston, Ont.) 
and Robert Bolton. 

Defence Industries Limited (Ajax, Ontario) 
and United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, Local 521. 

Ingersoll Machine and Tool Company, 
Limited (Ingersoll, Ontario) and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 2918. 

The Thorold Pulp Company Limited 
(Thorold, Ontario) and International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper MiAll 
Workers, Local 84. 

Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators of 
Sydney, N.S. and Various contractors. 

Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company, 
Ltd. (Kapuskasing, Ont.) and International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, Local 89. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Dining 
Car Service Employees). 

The Greater Vancouver Plastering and 
Lathing Association and The Operative Plas- 
terers’ and Cement Finishers’ International 
Association, Local 779. 


Re: Fairchild Aircraft Limited (Longueuil, P.Q.) and International 
Association of Machinists, Montreal Aircraft Lodge 712 


Reasons fer Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a de- 
cision of the Regional War Labour Board for 
the Province of Quebec, dated October 24, 
1944, by which the Board authorized the Com- 
pany to inaugurate an Incentive Production 
Bonus Plan for certain of the occupational 
classifications of employees engaged directly 
in the production of aircraft. Leave to appeal 
was granted on November 20, 1944. . 
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By its authorization the Regional Board 
authorized the Company to inaugurate the 
proposed Incentive Production Bonus Plan 
substantially in agreement with one previously 
authorized by it for Canadian Vickers Limited ; 
subject to the understanding “that the Com- 
pany will submit to the Regional War Labour 
Board for Quebec, at the end of six months 
(March 31, 1945), report showing results actu- 
ally secured from the operation of the Incen- 
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tive Productive Bonus Plan for the purpose of 
determining to what degree, if any, the Plan 
should be revised for subsequent operations.” 

The Plan was partially put into effect by the 
Company in October, 1944, and it appears that 
the production has increased (although other 
factors are also responsible for such increase), 
and that the employees affected have bene- 
fited by certain additional earnings. 

The question of the introduction of an In- 
centive Production Bonus Plan was discussed 
by the Company and Union representatives in 
May, 1944. The Company put forward one 
Plan and the Union proposed another. Agree- 
ment could not be reached on several import- 
ant matters and in the result the Company 
applied to the Regional Board for authoriza- 
tion of a Plan substantially similar to that in 
the Vickers’ plant. The Union opposed the 
application, being in disagreement on many 
matters and before this Board urged that all 
matters should have been agreed upon by 
collective bargaining, that a contract embody- 
ing the Plan should have been signed and 
that then, only, the Plan should have been 
submitted to the Regional Board for approval. 

Both parties admit that a serious production 
problem existed in 19438, and it seems to us 
that some form of Incentive Production Bonus 
Plan was desirable. While the Company and 
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the Union differ as to the form of the Plan, 
we are satisfied that without experience in the 
operation of such a Plan it would have been 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to reach 
complete agreement on all the details of any 
such Plan, particularly in the aircraft industry 
where changes are constantly occurring. 

We do not feel that it is necessary at this 
point to go into the details of either the Plan 
now in use by the Company or that proposed 
by the Union. By March 31, 1945, the Com- 
pany, pursuant to the Finding and Direction 
of the Regional Board, will be required to 
submit a report of the results secured in the 
trial six months’ period “for the purpose of 
determining to what degree, if any, the Flan 
should be revised for subsequent operations.” 

We believe that, as the Plan is now in effect 
and will shortly have to be reconsidered for 
final determination, the Order of the Regional 
Board should stand. It is desirable, we think, 
that with the experience gained, the parties 
should, by collective bargaining process, en- 
deavour to reach an agreement as to the final 
Plan before presentation to the Regional 
Board for approval, but we leave that matter 
to the parties themselves. 

For these reasons the appeal is dismissed 
and Finding and Direction will issue accord- 
ingly. February 23, 1945. 


Re: Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited and Le Syndicat National 
des Employés de l’Aluminium Inc. de Shawinigan Falls 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Syndicate from a 
decision of the Quebec Regional War Labour 
Board under date of August 10, 1944, wherein 
the Regional Board denied an application for 
increases in wage rates by the employees en- 
gaged by this Company at its Shawinigan Falls 
Plant to rates paid at the Arvida Plant of the 
same Company. An application for review 
was filed by the Syndicate on September 1 
and dismissed and leave to apeal was granted 
on October 31, 1944. 

In effect the application of the Syndicate is 
made with the view to establishing uniformity 
of wage rates in all Plants of the Company in 
the Province of Quebec, and at the level of 
the highest paid Plant—that is, at Arvida. 

In Case File A-40 (L.G., 1944, p. 161), the 
Board had under consideration an appeal by 
the Company from a decision of the Regional 
Board for.Quebec which had granted increases 
at the La Tuque Plant of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada to the level of those paid at 
the Arvida Plant and this Board allowed the 
appeal. At the hearings of the case now be- 
fore the Board considerable discussion took 
place as to the basis of that decision and on 


the question of whether there should be a 
differential in rates between the Arvida and 
Shawinigan Plants. 

It must be remembered, however, that since 
the La Tuque case was considered, the provi- 
sions of P:C. 5963 were replaced by the present 
governing Order, P.C.9384, under which the 
Board is required to give effect to the purposes 
of the Order as laid down in Section 14 (b) 
thereof as follows:— 

“to stabilize the wage structure in Canada 

established in this manner in order to main- 

tain stability in prices and prevent increases 
in the general cost of living.” 

The Board, therefore, in exercising its present 
power, must give effect to the requirement of 
stabilization and not necessarily to comparison 
unless where a gross inequality or gross in- 
justice is shown to exist. (Section 20 (a) of the 
Order.) 

In our opinion the Syndicate did not estab- 
lish that any gross inequality or gross injustice 
existed in the rates now being paid at the 
Shawinigan Plant and it is also clear that the 
Company is paying at that Plant rates at least 
as high as are paid in similar classifications in 
other industries in the Shawinigan Falls area. 
We believe that the concurrence in the appli- 
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cation of the Syndicate and the increasing of 
rates in all comparable units of an industry to 
the level of the highest paid unit would not be 
stabilization of the wage structure, but rather 
the reverse. In 1943 when wage increases were 
given at the Shawinigan Plant of the Alumi- 
num Company of. Canada, many other large 
industrial concerns in that area applied for and 
were granted increases based on the increases 
given at this Plant. It seems clear that were 
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the rates now to be further increased to bring 
them in line with those paid at the Arvida 
Plant, similar action would be very likely to 
follow. 

For these reasons this Board agrees with the 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board of 
the Province of Quebec and the appeal will 
be dismissed. 

Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 

February 27, 1945. 


Re: Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited and Le Syndicat National 
des Employés de Aluminium d’Arvida, Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


By leave of the Quebec Regional Board, the 
Company appeals from a decision of that 
Board dated July 4, 1944, whereby an increase 
im wage rates was ordered for certain clas- 
sifications employed in the Alpaste Plant at 
its Arvida works. 

This department of the appellant’s operations 
producing an aluminum paste for use in paint 
was reconverted and practically rebuilt for 
war purposes and since March, 1944, it turns 
out an aluminum powder. A similar plant 
was at about the same time opened at Isle 
Maligne where rates were authorized by the 
Regional Board on the Company’s application 
on May 9, 1944. The Syndicate takes the 
position, to which we think it is entitled, 
that it is not bound by the Isle Maligne 
rates for the powder plant because it was not 
a party either for or against the Company’s 
application. The Company is willing to put 
the Isle Maligne rates into effect at Arvida, 
and this means an increase in some classifica- 
tions although not to the extent requested by 
the syndicate. The parties agree on the rates 
for janitor, utility man and stenciller classifica- 
tions, but are apart 5 cents for operators 
(class 1) and furnace firemen, 4 cents for the 
assistant-foreman, 3 cents in the minimum of 
the range for the foreman and 1 cent in the 


maximum of the range for operators (class 
2). The Syndicate also requested an automatic 
upgrading for operators from class 2 to class 1 
after 3 months. 

The Regional Board adopted the Syndicate’s 
scale of rates, but did not grant the 3-month 
beginner classification for operators. The 
ground upon which the application was allowed 
was the hazardous nature of the work involved 
in this department. 

The Company presented further evidence to 
this Board on the question of hazard and after 
giving full weight to it, we conclude that, 
notwithstanding the thorough safety regula- 
tions, there is a degree of hazard in the powder 
department which perhaps justified the 
Regional Board’s decision. Although the 
decision is on a fairly narrow ground, we 
shall not upset it but we wish to make clear 
that the rates in the Alpaste plant are not to 
be used as a medium for obtaining increased 
rates in any other department of the Arvida 
works. We have the Syndicate’s assertion that 
the work is not comparable. 

The appeal will be dismissed as well as 
the Syndicate’s cross-appeal on the matter of 
operator classifications. The typographical 
error in the Regional Board’s finding and 
direction should be corrected: the maximum 
rate for stencillers is 73 cents and not 77. 


February 27, 1945. 


Re: John Inglis Company, Limited (Borouto) and United Steelworkers 
of America, Local 2900 


Reasons jer Decision 


The Company appeals from a decision of 
the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
dated August 23, 1944, authorizing increases 
in wage rates for typists, timekeeping clerks 
and tool designers. Although, under its terms, 
the decision need not be implemented, the 
Company takes the position that, for the sake 
of good labour relations, the authorization is 
deemed by it to be a direction and it wishes 
this Board to deal with the appeal on that 


basis. Leave to appeal was granted by the 
Regional Board. 

The appeal is not pressed with regard to the 
increases awarded to the timekeeping clerks, 
and we are only concerned now with the 
typists and tool designers. 

Since the hearing, we have had an investi- 
gation made of the nature of the work 
performed by the classifications involved in 
this appeal, and particularly of the rates 
paid to the tool designers as compared with 
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those engaged in jobbing shops and other 
manufacturing plants in the area. It is 
reported to us that the wage schedules of the 
appellant company, for both productive and 
non-productive occupational classifications in- 
cluding typists and other clerical workers as 
well as tool designers, were established in 
conformity with a system of job evaluation 
and that the wage rates compare favourably 
with those in effect in other war plants in the 
Toronto area. 

By increasing the rates for typists, estab- 
lished differentials related to rates for the 
stenographer classification were disturbed. We 
find on the evidence supplemented by our 
own investigation that, considering the nature 
of the duties performed by typists, no “gross 
inequality or gross injustice” requiring rectifi- 
cation can be said to exist. 
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With respect to the designers, having in 
mind the nature of tool designing work done 
in this particular plant and considering that 
in at least some jobbing shops a greater and 
more varied degree of skill is very often 
required, our finding is also that the condi- 
tion required by section 20 (1) (a) of PC. 
9384 cannot be found in this case. 

Having carefully considered the Union’s 
submissions both to the Regional Board and 
to this Board, we must, in view of all the 
relevant information, come to the conclusion 
that the increases awarded by the Regional 
Board to typists and tool designers do not 
find justification in the governing Order in 
Council and the appeal must be allowed. 
However, tool designers who receive more than 
$250 per month were entitled to the mandatory 
amount of cost of living bonus. 


March 1, 19465. 


Re: Montreal Tramways Company and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers 


Reasons fer Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
Finding and Direction of the Regional War 
Labour Board for the Province of Quebee 
dated December 5, 1944, made on the applica- 
tion of the Union. The Regional Board or- 
dered and directed 


“the Montreal Tramways Company 

lst—To maintain article 10 of the July 24th, 
1940, Agreement as actually in existence. 

2nd—To maintain article 8 with the following 
addition: ‘an employee pulling a car out with- 
out pulling same in on the same run and there- 
fore not benefiting by article 10 should be 
entitled to a ten (10) minutes allowance as 
reporting time’; 

3rd—To pay overtime on the basis of time- 
and-one-half after eight hours and thirty min- 
utes (8.30) in any day; 

4th—To pay time-and-one-quarter for any 
work done on the seventh day and certain 
specified holidays. 

The foregoing is effective as from the first 
payroll period starting on or after December 
5th, 1944.” 

The Company made application to the 
Regional Board for leave to appeal, which was 
refused on January 31, 1945. The Company 
then applied to this Board for leave to appeal 
and also appealed, and both matters were pre- 
sented to this Board at a hearing on February 
15, 1945, and both were reserved. 

We are of the opinion that this is a case in 
which leave to appeal should be granted, and 
it is, therefore, granted. 

Counsel for the Company took a preliminary 
objection to the power of the Regional Board 
to deal with this matter on the ground that 


the application did not come within the pro- 
visions of Section 20 (1) (c) of P.C. 9384, which 
is as follows:— 


“20. (1) The National Board may 

(c) authorize or direct an employer 

(i) to alter a term of employment, which 
may have the effect of increasing, directly 
or indirectly, a single rate or the rates 
within a range established under this Order 
for an occupational classification of hia 
employees; .... 


in such manner or at such rate or range as in 
the opinion of the National Board is fair and 
reasonable and is consistent with and will give 
effect to the purposes of this Order, having 
regard to all the circumstances deemed by it, 
in its discretion, to be material”. 


A strict and literal interpretation of the 
wording of the Section and of Section 29 of the 
prior Order, P.C.5963, might seem to indicate 
that the Board’s powers thereunder were limited 
to altering terms of employment which might 
have the effect of increasing directly or indi- 
rectly a single rate or the rates within a range, 
and in this appeal we are not of course dealing 
with an application to increase the wage rates 
as such. However, the practice of this Board 
has been from its inception to deal with work- 
ing conditions, such as overtime rates, pre- 
mium rates for Sundays and holidays, holidays 
with pay, various types of allowances, etc. 
We are satisfied that in order to properly 
carry out the true intent and purpose of wage 
control, it was necessary for the Board to have 
jurisdiction over working conditions affecting 
directly or indirectly the compensation paid to 
employees. We are satisfied that the matters 
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involved in the appeal are within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board. 


Late in December, 1943, the Union approached 
the Company to negotiate amendments to the 
agreement which had been in effect since July, 
1940. Negotiations were continued for some 
time, but no agreement was reached although 
each party seemed prepared to make certain 
concessions. The Union then applied to the 
Regional Board and after several hearings and 
further negotiations, it would appear that, gen- 
erally speaking, the parties had agreed on most 
of the matters in dispute excepting the reten- 
tion of Clause 10, specifically referred to later 
herein. The Union took the stand that while 
in its original proposed revisions Clause 10 
would be omitted, it was on the basis that the 
other requests would be met; but as they had 
been reduced during negotiations, it would 
insist that Clause 10 be retained. The Com- 
pany’s attitude was that as Clause 10 was not 
included in the proposed revision, all its nego- 
tiations and tentative agreements were condi- 
tional on its elimination from the agreement. 
Much of the argument before the Regional 
Board and this Board had to do with the 
retention or cancellation of Clause 10. 

One other matter in dispute was in regard to 
overtime. The Union insisted that it com- 
mence daily after assigned hours; and the 
Company, that if overtime were granted, it 
should be for all time worked in excess of &} 
hours in any one day. Upon failure of the 
parties to agree on the matters in dispute and 
to make a joint application as suggested by 
the Regional Board, the latter made its Find- 
ing and Direction as above quoted. 

The Company-Appellant contends that the 
earnings of the operators concerned in this 
application are higher than in any comparable 
Tramway system in Canada, referring particu- 
larly to the ‘Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion and the British Columbia Electric Rail- 
way Company. It is clear that the basic 
hourly rates in Montreal are lower than those 
in Toronto, but by reason of Clause 110 of the 
agreement, substantial annual supplements to 
the rates are now being paid, and when added 
to the basic rates, the earnings in the main are 
not lower than those in Toronto. The Mont- 
real supplement, while now with greatly in- 
creased traffic of great benefit to the operators, 
is based on a formula which limits it to those 
earning not over $2,500, and who have been 
continually on the Company’s payroll during 
the full period of one year. For many years 
the employees got no benefit from this Clause, 
but following the outbreak of war and in- 
creased revenues, it appears to have steadily 
increased, but by its very nature it is variable 
‘n amount and in all likelihood with the ter- 
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mination of the war will be much smaller and 
may eventually be of no benefit whatever. 

We are of the opinion that for the foregoing 
reasons the present earnings of these employees 
should not be a determining factor in reaching 
our conclusions in this appeal. 

The Regional Board directed the retention 
of Clause 10, previously referred to. This 
Clause has been in effect for many years, and, 
while originally for the benefit of short-run 
operators, it is now of more general applica- 
tion. It provides an allowance of 30 minutes 
(in a few cases one hour) for crews, operators 
and chauffeurs on completed runs. In 1948 it. 
cost about $300,000. The Company estimated 
that the extra cost occasioned by the changes 
in terms of employment conditionally agreed 
to would somewhat exceed the cost occasioned 
by the terms of Clause 10. Much of the ma- 
terial presented to us had to do with the 
question as to whether or not the parties had 
agreed to the elimination of Clause 10; but it 
is clear to us that during the negotiations car- 
ried on by the parties, there was at no time a 
consensus ad idem, in the sense that any revi- 
sions were unqualifiedly agreed to. In any 
event, this Board sitting in appeal has now to 
consider only whether this decision appealed 
from was a proper one under the governing 


Order. 


Bearing in mind that this Clause 10 has been 
in effect for many years; that it originally was 
an allowance of one hour, and during the de- 
pression was reduced to thirty minutes; that 
to eliminate it would deprive the operators on 
short runs of a supplementary time allowance 
instituted to give them a reasonable day’s 
work; and that there is a somewhat compar- 
able provision in effect in the Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission, the Board after the 
most careful consideration has reached the 
conclusion that it should not reverse the 
Regional Board in its direction to maintain 
Clause 10. 

The changes made by the Regional Board in 
Clause 8 have the effect of varying the previous 
allowance for “pulling out” time, by imcreasing 
it to a straight ten minutes, and by lmiting 
this “pulling out” allowance to those not bene- 
fiting under Clause 10. The Regional Board 
called this ten minutes allowance “ reporting 
time,” but has made it clear to us that all 
those who would benefit under the ten min- 
utes allowance as “reporting time” would not 
be entitled to the previous 2llowances of two 
and five minutes provided for “pulling out” in 
Clause 8 of the agreement of July 24, 1940. 

Under all the circumstances, we are of the 
opinion that as this amended allowance is to 
cover reporting time, including certain duties 
necessary to be performed before the com- 
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mencement of scheduled time, it is not an 
unfair burden on the Company. For purposes 
of clarification and to express the ascertained 
intention of the Regional Board, we would add 
to the second paragraph of its Finding and 
Direction the following words: 

“ .... with the understanding, however, that 
any employee receiving the ten minutes report- 
ing allowance under this Section of our Finding 
and Direction shall not receive in addition any 
allowance for pulling out under paragraphs | 
and 3 of Clause 8 of the Agreement of July 24, 
1940.” 

If any doubt arises between the parties as to 
the meaning of Clause 8, as amended by the 
Regional Board, and as further herein amend- 
ed, and on which the parties cannot agree, the 
matter may be brought before this Board. [{ 
would be advisable, however, for the parties to 
agree on the rewording of. this Clause :n 
keeping with this decision. 

As to the overtime provisions contained in 
Clause 3 of the Finding and Direction, we are 
of the opinion that they are fair and reason- 
able. Under the agreement overtime was paid 
at the rate of time and one-half for hours in 
excess of sixty per week. While the decision 
provided for overtime on a daily basis after 
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eight and one-half hours, it must be remem- 
bered that the work is frequently spread over 
12 to 14 hours per day. 

Clause 4 of the Finding and Direction pro- 
vides for time and one-quarter for any work 
done on the seventh day and certain: specified 
holidays. The previous provision in Clause 
19 of the agreement was for an advance of 5¢ 
on regular rates for Sundays and the same 
specified holidays. The provision of premium 
rates for work on the seventh day and legal 
holidays is quite common in industry. We 
think that the Regional Board was correct in 
this regard, 

We find that on the whole the working con- 
ditions authorized and ordered by the Regional 
Board appear to be in line with the conditions 
prevailing in comparable locai transit systems. 

For the reasons above mentioned, we are of 
the opinion that the authorization and Direc- 
tions of the Regional Board, as clarified by the 
addition to paragraph 2 thereof, and herein 
before referred to, were correct, and we, there- 
fore dismiss the appeal. 

Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


2nd March, 1945. 


Re: Boeing Aircraft of Canada Limited (Vancouver, B.C.) and 
International Association of Machinists, Local 756 (A-344) 


Reasons for Decision 


, By leave granted below, the Union appeals 
from a ‘decision of the Regional Board for 
British Columbia dated November 18, 1944, 
refusing permission to inaugurate the practice 
of paying at the overtime rate work performed 
after 44 hours per week. The Company had 
joined with the Union in making the appli- 
cation to the Regional Board. 

The Regional Board found that the estab- 
lished work week in the basic period was 48 
hours with time and one-ralf thereafter. 
Union, however, refers to its agreement of 
August 28, 1940, since renewed, which provided 
as follows in sections 2 and 3: 

“The hours of work shall consist of not 
more than 48 hours per week and shall revert 
to 44 hours per week when conditions war- 


rant...” and “...overtime shall be paid at 
the rate of time and one-half.” 


The. 


We find on the evidence that from 1937 
until 1940, the work week was 44 hours, but 
there is no evidence that time worked in 
excess of the half-day on Saturdays was paid 
at the overtime rate. Rather our information 
is that the overtime rate was paid only after 
a full day had been worked on Saturdays. 
That being the case, we do not think the 
Regional Board’s finding as to what was the 
established work week for the purposes of 
this case can be successfully challenged. 

The Regional Board, in arriving at its 
decision to leave matters as they were in the 
basic period, evidently had in mind all of the 
material circumstances and we are not able 
to say that it erred in exercising its discretion 
pursuant to the last sentence of section 20 (1) 
(c) of P.C. 9384. As a result, the appeal must 


be dismissed. 
March 1, 1945. 


Re: The James Brookes Woodworking Company, Limited (New 
Westminster, B.C.) and British Columbia Woodworkers’ Union, 
Local No. 2 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Union from a decision 
of the British Columbia Regional Board dated 
November 9, 1944, refusing to direct the 
Company to pay for overtime at time and 
one-half after 44 hours in any one week. 


The appeal is based upon an agreement 
dated October 20, 1944, and also upon what 
is said to be the prevailing practice in certain 
woodworking establishments in Vancouver. 

The agreement provides as follows: 


“Forty-four (44) hours shall constitute a 
full week’s work; eight hours to constitute a 
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day. Time and one-half for overtime, with 
Sundays and Dominion Statutory Holidays, 
double time.” 


This clause is deficient, because it does not 
state whether the overtime rate is to be paid 
on the weekly basis in addition to the daily 
basis. In other words it is impossible to say 
whether the company agreed to pay at the 
overtime rate for work required to be per- 
formed on Saturday afternoons. 

In any event, whether there was an agree- 
ment or not, the Regional Board had a 
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discretionary power and it exercised it against 
the application on the basis that its policy 
had been to refuse any extension of over- 
time pay to a 44-hour week, unless it were 
shown that the established practice of. the 
particular employer, prior to wage control 
(November 15, 1941), was to pay such over- 
time. As it was not shown that the Company- 
respondent paid overtime rates after 44 hours 
in the relevant period, we are of opinion that 
there is no alternative but to dismiss the 


I. 
ete March 2, 1945. 


Re: E. S. Stephenson & Company, Limited (Saint John, N.B.) and 
Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, 
Local No. 3 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union for 
leave to appeal from a decision dated 
November 1, 1944, of the Regional War 
Labour Board for New Brunswick refusing in 
effect to increase the rate for machinists from 
89 to 95 cents. The Regional Board refused 
leave to appeal. The Company’s machine 


shop is engaged on non-marine work and the 
rate requested by the Union is based upon 
shipyard rates. We find upon a careful 
examination of all the material filed that no 
perceivable error can be said to have been 
shown in the decision appealed from. As a 
consequence, the application must be dis- 


pepe March 5, 1945. 


Re: Eddy Match Company Limited and Canadian Splint and Lumber 
Corporation Limited (Pembroke, Ontario) and United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Locals 2823 and 3175 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the companies from a 

decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario dated October 3, 1944, directing a 
general 5-cent hourly increase in wage rates 
effective from August 1, 1944. Leave to appeal 
was granted by the Regional Board on 
November 2/1, 1944, upon an application made 
within the prescribed period of 30 days. 
. The appellants rely upon the decision of 
this Board dated June 26, 1944, (L.G., 1944, 
p. 839) when a decision granting a 5-cent 
increase was modified for the reason that it 
did not conform to the provisions of section 
25 of P'C. 5963, which was the Order governing 
that decision. 

It must be noted that the decision now under 
appeal was made under a different type of 
wage control formula. Whereas the prior 
Order contemplated that wage rates could be 
increased when found to be low upon 
comparison with rates generally prevailing for 
substantially similar classifications in the 


locality or in a comparable locality, the present 
Order P.C. 9884, as amended, empowers the 
Board to increase rates “only if and to the 
extent that (it) finds that such (increase) 
is necessary to rectify a gross inequality or 
gross injustice” (Section 20 (1) (a) ). 

In the present matter the Regional Board 
made a positive finding that the rates required 
rectification on the basis of the present 
formula, because they were low rates. The 
average hourly earnings (including the 3 
cents awarded last June, but exclusive of the 
present 5 cents) in the Eddy Company were 
as of September 18, 1944, 49 cents for men 
and 40 cents for women, while in the Canadian 
Splint & Lumber Corporation the averages 
were 42 cents for men and 34 cents for women. 
The Board has come to the conclusion that 
it is not in disagreement with the decision 
appealed from and the appeal must be dis- 
missed (see decision in Continental Paper 
Products Limited, L.G., Jan., 1945, p.30). 


March 8, 1945. 
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Re: Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, 
Locals 1, 2 and 3 and the Canadian Congress of Labour, and Various 
Shipbuilding Companies in the Maritime Provinces 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Unions con- 
cerned for 

(1) a modification of the Finding and 

Direction of this Board issued May 2, 
1944, under P.C. 5963, with respect to 
retroactivity and a change in the zoning 
which would involve placing Youn aie 
Maritime Limited at Pictou, N.S. in 
Zone 1, instead of Zone 2. 

(2) a revision of certain classifications in the 

said Finding and Direction. 

When the hearing opened it was intimated 
to the parties present that the requests in 
(1) would be treated as applications to revise 
the Finding and Direction of May 2, 1944. 
In fact, it had previously been intimated to 
the representatives of the Union that an 
opportunity would be given to make repre- 
sentations for the revisions requested, but, as 
to Item 2, this involved new matters which 
would have to be dealt with pursuant to 
P.C. 9384. 

As to retroactivity, the Union sought in the 
first place to have the retroactive payments 
extended to a greater number of employees 
than those indicated in the Finding and 
Direction, namely, to the following: 

(1) Those laid off because of changes in the 

Company’s employment policy. 

(2) School students, employed during vaca- 

tion period. 

(3) Those employees who enlisted 

Merchant Navy 


(4) Those Ae fel sent to another industry 
by National Selective Service. 


in the 


(5) Those employees forced to leave the 
industry on medical order, for health © 
reasons. 


(6) Dependents of certain deceased employees. 


In the second place, the Union sought the 
extension of retroactivity to those Companies 
engaged in ship repair work and all of whose 
employees received no retroactivity by reason 
of the Finding and Direction of May 2, 1944. 

It developed in the argument before the 
Board that in January, 1944, a Finding and 
Direction was issued with respect to certain 
shipyards in the Provinces. of Quebec and 
Ontario and which was made as the result of 
a survey and investigation of these shipyards 
undertaken by this Board at the request of, 
and with the full knowledge of, all parties 
concerned, and that pursuant to this investiga- 
tion certain rates and classifications were 
established and the conditions of retroactivity 
determined. Subsequently, in consequence of 
assurances given to both employers and 
employees in the Maritime Shipyards, a 
similar Finding and Direction was issued on 
May 2, 1944, with respect to the classifica- 


tions, rates of pay and retroactivity for 
employees in this industry in the Maritime 
Provinces. Interested parties were given 
copies of the Finding and Direction applicable 
to the Ontario and Quebec shipyards and 
asked to make representations with respect to 
any special features peculiar to the Maritime 
shipyards. No representations were received 
from either employer or employee indicating 
that either less or greater retroactivity should 
apply with respect to these shipyards. It 
would, therefore, seem that any change in the . 
conditions as to retroactivity for the Mari- 
time shipyards would not only occasion 
greater hardship and unfairness to the 
employers in the Maritimes, but at this late 
date would also result in dissatisfaction by the 
employees in the shipyards in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

It should be pointed out also that in no 
case were any of the employees of the Mari-. 
time shipyards entitled to retroactivity to 
April 16, 1948, by reason of applications made 
on their behalf, but the retroactivity was 
granted solely in conformity with the condi- 
tions decided upon by the interested parties 
on the investigation and review of the ship- 
building and ship repair industry in Eastern 
Canada. It should be pointed out further that 
the extension of the provisions of retroactivity 
to the small shipbuilding repair yards would 
impose on the employers concerned an obliga- 
tion of such a nature that they cannot now 
look to ship-owners or others to assist in 
meeting same. The Board will not revise its 
Finding and Direction of May 2, 1944, with 
respect to retroactivity. 

As to the zoning matter, this Board, having 
regard to the overall action taken with respect 
to the shipyard industry in Ontario and 
Quebec, as well as the Maritime Provinces, 
is unable to change the Finding and Direction . 
of May 2, 1944, in such a manner that the 
Foundation Maritime Limited at Pictou would 
be placed in Zone 1 instead of Zone 2. This 
Company was placed in Zone 2 after a careful 
study relative to the location of the yard, the 
nature of the work done, general wage con- 
ditions prevailing in the area and _ other 
relevant matters. No sufficient reason was 
presented to this Board to justify a change 
and there should be a Finding and Direction 
accordingly. 

With regard to the matters involved in item 
2 above, the parties were requested to discuss 
the same with the Board’s technical advisers 
and a separate communication will be sent 
to them covering the same. 

/ March 8, 1945. 
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Re: Algoma Steel Corporation Limited and United Pier anh} 
of America, Local 2251 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from the 
Finding and Direction of the Ontario Regional 
War Labour Board dated October 18, 1944. 
The application was made by the Union 
pursuant to Order in Council, P.C. 9384, and 
was for the restoration of differentials which 
it alleged had been disturbed by the Findings 
and Directions of the said Regional War 
Labour Board on March 30, 1944, and May 
12, 1944. 

Consideration of this application and appeal 
has been complicated and made unnecessarily 
difficult by reason of the fact that subsequent 
to January 26, 1943, the date of Order in 
Council P.C. 689, and prior to the final 
disposition by the National War Labour Board 
of the application submitted to it pursuant 
to said P.C. 689, the Regional War Labour 
Board had considered and made Findings and 
Directions with respect to other applications 
made on behalf of the same employees with 
respect to certain wage rates. In order to 
understand more clearly the appeal under 
consideration, it will be helpful to refer to, 
and to keep in mind, earlier applications and 
decisions pursuant to P.C. 689 with respect 
to wage questions affecting the employees of 
Algoma Steel Corporation Limited. On March 
31, 1943, the basic rate for common labour was 
increased to 50c per hour, and the cost of 
living bonus for all employees of this Com- 
pany was increased from 5c to 9c an hour. 
On September 9, 1943, former differentials 
were restored. However, the case for the 
maintenance men was not then completely 
disposed of. The Memorandum of Under- 
standing which was annexed to and formed 
part of P.C. 689 provided: 

“That arrangements be made for the making 


of a careful study having in view a reclassifi- 
cation and evaluation of jobs”. 


Notwithstanding the fact that this pro- 
vision was discussed by the parties concerned 
at hearings by this Board, they did not make 
the reclassification and evaluation referred to. 
On February 17, 1944, by decision of this 
Board it was recommended that the parties 
agree to undertake a joint survey with respect 
to classifications and wage rates for the 
maintenance men, and, failing their agreement 
to undertake such survey, the Board would 
then name a referee. Subsequently, Mr. W. 
H. Ley was named the referee, and the 
investigation and survey was undertaken by 
him. 

However, while, pursuant to P.C. 689, the 
whole question was under consideration by 


the National Board, an application was made 
to the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
on the 21st day of October, 1943, for a further 
increase in the common labour rate, and for 
increases in the higher classifications. On the 
30th day of March, 1944, the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario directed an increase 
of 5c per hour in the common labour rate, but 
denied any increase to other classifications. 
We find it difficult to understand why one 
or the other of the parties did not object to 
such proceedings before the Regional War 
Labour Board while consideration of, and 
investigation into, wage rates were being made 
by the National War Labour Board pursuant 
to P.C. 689, and had such matters been brought 
to the attention of the. said Regional War 
Labour Board, the said Regional War Labour 
Board in the circumstances should not have 
granted any increase in any of the rates until 
after the investigations by the National War 
Labour Board had been completed. However, 
an increase was directed and the Company did 
not appeal. Subsequently, on the 3rd day of 
July, 1944, the application now under appeal 
was submitted to the said Regional War 
Labour Board by the Union. 

This Board is unable to make any comment 
as to the merits of the application of the 21st 
day of October, 1948, and which resulted in 
an increase of 5c per hour in the common 
labour rate, but it does seem that such increase 
having been directed then provision for some 
increases in the higher classifications should 
now be made. 

It should also be noted that the Union in 
its application of October 21, 1943, sought 
wage increases for the higher Suaiieanaas in 
amounts lesser than the increase sought and 
directed for common labour. Also at the 
hearing of this appeal it was admitted on 
behalf of the Union that the increases sought 
for the other classifications could in fairness 
and justice be either substantially reduced or 
entirely eliminated insofar as certain high 
classifications were concerned. 

For the purpose, therefore, of establishing 
proper wage increases for classifications higher 
than common labour, in order to give effect 
fairly to Section 21 of Order in Council P.C. 
9384, which is as follows: 


“21. Where the National Board authorizes or 
directs an employer to increase a single rate or 
the rates within a range for an occupational 
classification of his employees, the Board may 
authorize or direct the employer to increase 
single rates or rate within ranges for other 
occupational classifications of his “employees, in 
order to maintain differentials in relation to the 
rates so increased, only if and to the extent that 
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the Board finds that the conditions prescribed 
by paragraphs (a) of section 20 of this Order 
to the powers of the Board to authorize or 
direct increases in such single rates or the rates 
within such ranges, exist, and only in smaller 
amounts where the rates are higher than the 
rates so increased”, 


this Board is of opinion that this appeal 
should be allowed to the extent that the 
occupational classifications which prior to the 
30th day of March, 1944, were paid wage rates 
of 6lc per hour or over receive increases in 
the then rate as follows: 


Those in receipt of wage rates of— 

(a) 61e but less than 65e per hour, be increased 
by 4c per hour. 

(b) 65c but less than 674c per hour, be increased 
by 34c per hour. 

(ec) 674e ne less than 70e per hour, be increased 
by 3c per hour. 

(d) 70c but less than 724c per hour, be increased 

- by 24c¢ per hour. 

(e) 723c¢ fk less than 75c per hour, be increased 
by 2c per hour. 

(f) 75c but less than 773c per hour, be increased 
by léc per hour. 

(g) 774ce but less than 80c per hour, be increased 
by le per hour. 


Re: 
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(h) 80c but less than 90c per hour, be increased 
by 4c per hour. 
(1) 90€ per hour or more—no increase. 


Less however with respect to (a) any increases 
directed by the Regional War Labour Board 
of Ontario in its order of May 12, 1944. 


The appellants ask that increases directed 
be effective as from the Ist day of January, 
1944, but it is impossible under the present 
appeal to make that direction by reason of 
the Union’s own action in not appealing the 
Findings and Directions of the Regional War 
Labour Board dated March 30, 1944, and 
May 12, 1944. The effective date should in 
the circumstances be related solely to this 
particular application under appeal, and which, 
though dated June 12, 1944, was not filed 
by the Union with the Regional War Labour 
Board of Ontario till July 3, 1944. The 
increases herein before directed will, therefore, 
be effective as from the 3rd day of July, 1944. 


Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


March 9, 1945. 


Harry Mallory (Saint John, N.B.) and United Brotherhood 


of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 840 


Reasons for Decision 


This‘is an appeal by the Union concerning 
the effective date of a Finding and Direction 
of the Regional War Labour Board for New 
Brunswick dated August 23, 1944, directing the 
employer to increase wage rate of carpenters 
in his employ from ninety (90¢) cents per 
hour to ninety-five (95¢) cents per hour from 
July 26, 1944. The Unicn ask that the em- 
ployer be directed to pay the increased wage 
rate from April 16. 1943, the date from which 
this Board directed an increase in wage rates 
for employees of St. John Dry Dock and Ship- 
building Company Limited. 

The Union makes certain submissions re- 
garding the employer’s status, the question 
being whether he is a sub-contractor of the 
St. John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Com- 
pany or a foreman in their employ. So that 
we might be fully informed as to this relation- 
ship, we have caused an investigation of the 
matter to be made. We find that Mr. Mallory 
has been recognized as a jobbing contractor in 
the City of Saint John for upwards of thirty 
years; that for some time between the years 
1940 and 1942, he was employed as “Joiner 
Foreman” the Dry Dock Company and when 
so employed, took with him into the service of 
‘the Company certain employees who had pre- 
viously been in his employ in his jobbing 
business. When he left the employ of the 
Dry Dock Company, the workers whom he 
had brought with him into the service of the 


Dry Dock Company were also released. A few 
months later, Harry Mallory contracted with 
the St. John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Com- 
pany to erect and install furniture and joiner 
work on ships under construction in the Com- 
pany’s shipyard, and since undertaking’ such 
contracts, his activities as a jobbing contractor 
have been confined almost exclusively to such 
work. We conclude, therefore, that Mr. 
Mallory must be considered as an independent 
employer. 

When this Board issued its Finding and 
Direction of May 2, 1944, in respect of the 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing industry of the 
Maritime Provinces, it dealt with the repre- 
sentatives of employees and employers. en- 
gaged in that industry as primary contractors 
and not with employers performing work under 
sub-contract. It would place upon such em- 
ployers as the respondent an unfair financial 
burden if retroactivity were granted as asked 
for. 

The application in this case was made to the 
Regional War Labour Board by the applicant 
Union under date of July 26, 1944, and the 
Finding and Direction of the Board required 
the employer to commence payment of the 
increased rate as of the date of application. 
The conditions being as stated, the Decision 
of the Regional War Labour Board as to the 
effective date of the wage increase in question 
is sustained and the appeal is dismissed. 


March 8, 1945. 
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Re: Butterfly Hosiery Company Limited and l’Association du Bas 
faconné de Drummondville 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for the Province of Quebec, dated October 28, 
1944, and reaffirmed on November 28, 1944. 
Leave to appeal was granted by that Board on 
December 5, 1944. 

The dispute arose over a work stoppage on 
October 2, 1944, as a result of the Company 
requiring the employees to clean the machines 
prior to putting the plant in operation. The 
employees refused to comply with the request 
and as a result no work was done on that day. 

The Regional Board found, after investiga- 
tion, that there was a reduction in the 
employees’ earnings, caused partly by the 


management and partly by the employees, and 
ordered the Company, within eight days, to 
pay fifty per cent of the wages or salaries the 
employees would have earned on that day 
had the plant been in operation. 

We are of the opinion that there is nothing 
in the governing Order, P.C.9384, which gives 
authority to the Board to determine responsi- 
bility for such work stoppage or to assess 
financial liability therefor. The Order ap- 
pealed from should, therefore, be set aside and 
insofar as the Union’s appeal for an allow- 
ance for the full day is concerned, that appeal 
will be dismissed. 

Finding and direction will issue accordingly. 

March 9, 1945. 


Re: Dillons Chemical Company, Limited 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Regional 
War Labour Board for Ontario dated Decem- 
ber 15, 1944, denying an application for 
authorization to inaugurate payment of 
voluntary bonuses to clerical staff in the 
Company’s Toronto office. The Regional 
Board dismissed the application on the ground 
that it had no authority to permit an employer 
to inaugurate a voluntary bonus plan and, on 
a request for reconsideration, granted leave to 
appeal. 

The Company in 1943, under P.C. 5963, 
sought and obtained from the Quebec Board 
permission to distribute to its Montreal 
employees voluntary bonuses, the total amount 
of which would not exceed that previously 
paid (presumably prior to November 15, 1941), 
to one particular employee. Then  subse- 
quently in 1944 and under P.C. 9384 the 


Company applied to the Ontario Board for 
permission to pay the bonus to the Toronto 
employees. 


In view of the provisions of section 26 of 
P.C. 9384, the decision appealed from is the 
only one the Ontario Board could make in 
this case. There is no power conferred upon 
this Board and the Regional Boards by the 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, to 
authorize either the inauguration of a 
voluntary bonus plan or the extension of a 
plan for an occupational classification receiving 
it in the basic pertod to other classifications. 
(Reference to decision in Royal Securities 
Corporation case, L.G., 1944, p. 733.) Without 
prejudice to any application which may be 
made for permission to increase wage rates 
or to establish ranges of wage rates, the appeal 
is, therefore, dismissed. 


March 14, 1945. 


Re: Lévis Létourneau (Limoilou, Que.) and Clément Picard 


Reasons for Decision 


By leave of the Quebec Regional Board, 
the employer, Létourneau, appeals from a 
decision of that Board dated December 21, 
1944. The appellant operates a very small 
machine shop and applied for authorization 
to reduce the wage rate of a machinist, 
Picard, from 75 cents to 55 cents. The written 
consent of the latter to the reduction is on file. 


The Regional Board came to the conclusion 
that it did not have jurisdiction to authorize 
a reduction of wages in this case. Having in 
mind the provisions of Sections 16 and 20 of 
the Order in Council (P.C. 9384) as amended, 
we are of opinion that the decision of the 
said Regional Board was correct. 


March 14, 1945. 
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Re: Toronto Transportation Commission and Canadian Electrical 


Trades Union, Branch No. 1 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the employer from a 
decision of the Ontario Regional Board dated 
October 12, 1944, directing a wage increase 
amounting to 5 cents per hour to some seventy- 
five employees in the electrical department. _ 

Apparently this wage increase was granted 
as a result of a comparison with the rates 
paid to similarly designated employees of the 
Bell Telephone Company and the Toronto 
Hydro Electric System. It seems to this 
Board, after careful consideration of the 


Union’s argument, that in determining whether 


a “gross inequality” existed, the Regional 


Board should have restricted its comparison 
to employees of comparable units in the same 
industry, namely the local transportation 
industry. 


With this in mind, we have come to the 
conclusion that the increase ordered by the 
Regional Board cannot justify itself under the 
provisions of the Order in Council and as a 
consequence the appeal must be allowed. 


March 15, 1945. 


Re: Richardson Radio Company (Weston, Ontario) and Robert Bolton 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the employee, Bolton, 
from a decision of the Regional Board for 
Ontario dated December 4, 1944, declining 
to approve a contract of employment entered 
into January 1, 19438, whereby the employee 
was to manage the business of the employer. 

We are of opinion that the duties and 
responsibilities described in clause 1 of the 


agreement are of an executive character. 
Upon that finding and the fact that the 
remuneration provided under the agreement 
exceeded $250 per month, we conclude that 
the employee was above the rank of foreman 
and is governed by the provisions of the 
Wartime Salaries Order, P.C. 9298. 


On this ground, the appeal is dismissed. 
March 16, 1945. 


Re: Defence Industries Limited (Ajax, Ontario) and United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, Local 521 


Reasons tor Decision 


An appeal by the Union from a decision of 
the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
dated December 4, 1944, by which that Board 
refused to authorize the Company to extend 
to “day workers” payment of a half-hour lunch 
period as now established for “shift workers”. 
Leave to bring this appeal, which is not 
opposed by the Company, was duly granted 
to the Union by the Regional Board. 

The plant here involved is an important 
wartime industry which has been located at 
some distance from centres of urban residence. 


This accounts for certain transportation diffi- 
culties which are complicated by the fact that 


“shift workers” go off duty at 4 p.m. while the 


“day workers” must work until 4.30 p.m. under 
existing conditions. The application sought to 
place all hourly-rated employees on the same 
basis. 

Under the special circumstances prevailing 
at this plant, this Board has come to the 
conclusion that the appeal may be allowed 
and the application approved effective from 
the date hereof. 


March 20, 1945. 


Re: Ingersoll Machine and Tool Company, Limited (Ingersoll, Ontario) 
and United Steelworkers of America, Local 2918 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the employer from a 
decision of the Ontario Regional Board dated 
November 17, 1944, requiring the establish- 
ment, effective from September 26, 1944, of a 
work week of 48 hours and payment at time 
and one-half for time worked in excess of the 
daily hours mentioned in the finding and 
direction. The Company had established over 
a long period a standard work week of 55 
hours. 


In directing the alteration of a working 
condition (overtime after 48 hours instead of 
55 hours) which had been in existence in this 
plant and general in the town of Ingersoll, the 
Regional Board exercised the power conferred 
by section 20 (1) (c) (i) of the Order (P.C. 
9384). We have come to the conclusion that, 
in the light of the concluding paragraph of 
the subsection, this Board is unable to say 
that the decision appealed from should be 
reversed. However, we believe that the con- 
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tention with respect to the retroactive feature 
should be given effect to and that the decision 
should become effective with the first pay 
period commencing on or after the date of 
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Regional Board’s decision, namely Novem- 
‘ber 17, 1944. 
Finding and Direction accordingly. 


March 21, 1945. 


Re: The Thorold Pulp Company Limited (Thorold, Ontario) and Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 


Local 84. 


- Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Union from the Regional 
Board for Ontario who by decision dated 
November 22, 1944 refused its application to 
extend the company’s vacation with pay plan 
of one week by one day for each year of 
service beginning with the fifth year, so that 
employees with ten years’ continuous employ- 
ment would enjoy a two weeks’ vacation. The 
Company opposed the application on the 
eround of financial inability and it contests 
this appeal for the same reason. 


The extension requested has been generally 
adopted by employers in the pulp and paper 
industry in Ontario with the approval of the 
Regional Board for that province. 

To dispose of this appeal, we need not 
examine the merit of the company’s plea, be- 
cause in any event we would not direct the 
employer to extend the present plan which 
appears to be in conformity with DABS" rr, 
Consequently, we dismiss the appeal. 


March 22, 1945. 


Re: Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators of Sydney, N.S., and Various 


Contractors. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Brotherhood from 
a decision of the Regional Board for Nova 
Scotia dated September 18, 1944 refusing an 
application to increase the wage rate for 
journeymen painters and decorators employed 
in Sydney from 83 to 90 cents per hour. 

The case for the appellant is ably presented 
on two grounds, namely: that the rate for 
painters should be brought up to the rates 
paid to other tradesmen, such as carpenters, 
electricians and plumbers; and that Journey- 
men painters employed in the shipyards are 
paid the higher rate. The Regional Board 
found that the 83 cents rate in the Sydney 


area was the highest rate being paid in the 
province for these journeymen in the con- 
struction trades and concluded that there was 
no “gross inequality” to be rectified. In effect, 
it reaffirmed a previous decision made in 
September, 1943 under the provisions of P.C. 
5963. Evidently, the Regional Board is desir- 
ous of maintaining the differentials established 
in the province as between trades and areas. 
We do not think we can properly interfere 
with this decision which seems to us to have 
been arrived at after consideration of all 
pertinent facts. 
The appeal must, therefore, be dismissed. 


March 22, 1945. 


Re: Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company, Ltd. (Kapuskasing, Ontario), 
and International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 


ers, Local 89. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for the Province of Ontario, dated October 28, 
1944, refusing to direct increases in the hourly 
rates for railway firemen, brakemen and 
hostlers. Leave to appeal was granted on 
December 7, 1944. 

Relatively few men are employed by the 
Company in its railway operations, which are 
incidental to its main operations. The present 
rate for firemen and brakemen is 80c per 
hour, and at Smooth Rock Falls and Iroquois 
Falls the rate is 84c per hour. For hostlers 


the rate is 73c per hour and at the other two 


‘mills 74¢ per hour. The request of the Union 


is to bring the rates at Spruce Falls to these 
higher levels. The engineer and conductor in 
this Company have the same rates as at 
Iroquois Falls. The Company opposes the 
aplication mainly on the ground that it would 
affect the general wage structure throughout 
its entire operations, in that existing differen- 
tials would be disturbed. 


It appears to us (and in this the Union 
agrees) that the railway department might be 
considered as quite a separate unit and that 
the classifications affected by this application 
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would not be similar or comparable to any 
classifications in the other departments of the 
Company. 

The Regional Board found that on the evi- 
dence before it a gross inequality or gross 
injustice had not been established, but con- 
sidering all the material presented to us, and 
for the reasons stated above, we are of the 
opinion that the Union has established its case. 

We, therefore, allow the appeal and direct 
the Company to pay to the employees affected 
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by the application the rates applied for by 
the Union, effective from the date of the 
application to the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario. 


We further direct that the increases herein 
granted shall not be the basis of any applica- 
tion for increases on the part of the employees 
in any other departments of the Company. 

Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


March 23, 1945. 


Re: Canadian Pacific Railway Company and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (Dining Car Service Employees). 


Reasons for Decision 


By Finding and Direction of March 8, 
1944, in Case File N-1397 (L.G., 1944, p. 467), 
it was provided: 


“The National War Labour Board hereby 
directs Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
with effect from March 15, 1944, to inaugurate 
for the employees covered by the application, 
the practice of payment at the rate of time and 
one half, on the minute basis to the nearest 
fifteen minutes, for all work required to be 
performed on those assignments in which the 
time in transit exceeds twenty-four hours and 
an employee is not relieved from duty for at 
least nine hours between the serving of dinner 
and \breakfast—such time between the actual 
time of release from duty and nine hours shall 
be considered as overtime, and 
for the purpose of calculating overtime rate 
the working month is to be considered one of 
two hundred and forty hours. 

This decision is reviewable upon the applica- 
tion of either of the parties upon application 
on or after September 15, 1944.” 


By further Finding and Direction dated 
August 8, 1944 in case File 2N-250, it was 
provided: 

““Two hundred and forty hours’ service, or 
less, in assigned service, shall constitute a basic 
month’s work. All time worked in excess of 
two hundred and forty hours will be paid for 
as overtime on the actual minute basis at pro 
rata rate. 


“With the understanding that the above men- 
tioned directive is not to apply concurrently 
with that issued by the National War Labour 
Board under date of March 8, 1944. for the 
same period of time worked by any employee.” 


Pursuant to the provision for review after 
the first six months in the Finding and Direc- 
tion of March 8, 1944, the Company now 
requests that that Finding and Direction be 
set aside and that rule 5 (a) in the agreement 
negotiated between the parties, dated Septem- 
ber 15, 1944, cover all overnight travel whether 
the run is more or less than twenty-four hours. 
The Union opposes the application and con- 
tends that rule 5 (a) refers only to overnight 
travel of less than twenty-four hours. 


The rule is as follows: 


“Rest or off-duty period as applied to long 
haul runs involving overnight travel shall be 
between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 am., ex- 
cepting the Third Cook’s hours of rest shall be 
from 10 pm. to 5 am., and any duties per- 
formed during rest periods shall be paid for 
at pro rata rates. This will be included in the 
monthly guarantee.” 


In effect, the Company wishes to eliminate 
special provisions for overtime pay in relation 
to those assignments in which the time in 
transit exceeds twenty-four hours on _ the’ 
ground that it introduces a new feature un- 
known in any other railway agreements; that 
it is discriminatory, difficult to control, and 
estimates that in the light of its experience 
since March 15, 1944, it would cost approxi- 
mately One Hundred Thousand ($100,000.00) 
Dollars extra per year. 

The Union desires the retention of the clause 
on the ground that by its punitive provisions 
it would tend to provide the employees with 
an adequate and needed rest period and when 
such is not obtained would give them addi- 
tional compensation in lieu thereof. 

It is admitted by both parties that when the 
Union made the application which resulted in 
the Finding and Direction of March 8, 1944, it 
was understood that Article 5 (a) above 
referred to was to cover all long haul runs. 
The Union, however, states that at that time 
it was asking for a 208-hour basic month’s 
work, and as a 240-hour basic month was 
awarded they felt that the special provisions 
for runs over 24 hours as temporarily granted 
on March 8, 1944, should be retained. It is 
common ground that when the agreement of 
September 16, 1944, was signed, the Company 
stated it would apply to have this Finding and 
Direction set aside, and that the Union inti- 
mated that it would oppose the application. 

It is to be noted that all these employees 
are monthly rated, that all the runs are bid in 
on the usual seniority basis and that prior to 
March 8, 1944, there was no basic work month. 
The Reasons for Decision in Case File N-1397 
make it quite clear that the Board was of 
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the opinion that, as a temporary measure, 
some provision should be made to compensate 
those employees who were deprived of a 
reasonable night rest period, and, therefore, 
directed a time and one-half rate for such 
lost rest time for a trial period of six months 
with leave to either party to apply thereafter. 


Subsequently, and before the six months 
period had elapsed, a further application was 
made by the Union, and the Finding and 
Direction of August 8, 1944, established a work 
month of 240 hours service or less on assigned 
runs with payment for overtime at a pro rata 
basis. 


An analysis of the long-haul overnight runs 
(of which there are 9) shows that in three 
cases the normal service runs per month are 
in excess of 240 hours, and it follows that the 
employees on these runs benefit by the estab- 
lishment of the 240-hour month; that four 
are between 230 and 240 hours, in all of 
which cases a small amount of extra work 
would result in the payment of overtime; and 
in the remaining two cases the periods are 
211 hours 25 minutes and 214 hours and 42 
minutes per month, and in these last two cases 
the normal lay-over hours at home stations 
are 92 hours 40 minutes and 98 hours 45 
minutes, respectively for an average of 4 and 
34 trips per month. On the other seven runs 
the lay-over varies from 47 hours to 104 
hours. The table also indicates that the nor- 
mal hours per outbound trip are in excess of 
24 hours in five cases, and in four cases on the 
home bound trip. It is to be noted also that 
reporting time, station detention time and 
late time are added to the scheduled time in 
computing the total monthly hours of service. 
In addition by the Decision in Case File 
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2N-512, the employees received an increase 
of $12.48 per month effective on September 
15, 1943. 

The permanent retention of the special pro- 
visions contained in the Finding and Direction 
of March 8, 1944, is not in our view warranted. 
Increases in basic rates and a basic work 
month of 240 hours have been provided for 
since that date. In addition, it would incor- 
porate into the System a provision not known 
in other Railroads, and ‘a principle differing 
from that governing the service of passenger 
trainmen in the System, which principle is 
as follows: ; 

“Any work incident to the service of an 
assignment in addition to that necessary to 
make up the minimum monthly guarantee shall 
be paid for.” 

Under normal conditions the employees have 
a reasonable night rest period, but due to the 
pressure of increased travelling in war time 
they have to work extra hours on many occa- 
sions. But in view of the improvements 
already mentioned, the comparatively long 
rest periods at home stations, and that the 
provision contained in Finding and Direction 
of March 8, 1944, is not found in any other 
Railroad and is not consistent with that 
applicable to the passenger trainmen, we are 
of the opinion that Article 5 (a) of the agree- 
ment of September 16, 1944, should be applic- 
able to all long haul runs whether over or 
under 24 hours. 

The application of the Company is, there- 
fore, allowed and the Finding and Direction 
contained in Case File N-1397, dated March 8, 
1944, will be set aside as and from April 1, 
1945. 


Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


March 23, 1945. 


Re: The Greater Vancouver Plastering and Lathing Association and 
The Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ International 
Association, Local 779, 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by employer and 
employee associations for leave to appeal 
from a decision of the Regional Board for 
British Columbia dated December 21, 1944 
by which that Board, on a joint request to 
authorize an increase in the rate for journey- 
men plasterers from $1.063 to $1.25, allowed 
an increase of 33 cents bringing the rate to 
$1.10 per hour. Leave to appeal was refused 
by the Regional Board and we think that on 
the material presented below the application 
for leave was properly dealt with by the 
Regional Board. However, the solicitor for 
the appellants now introduces a new con- 
tention, namely that by virtue of an agreement 


entered into on October 3, 1941 (prior to the 
first control order P.C. 8253) the wage rate 
of $1.25 is “legally payable”. So that this 
additional argument may be considered and 
as it involves a new question, we are of the 
opinion that leave should be granted, 


Under the alleged agreement increases were 
to be granted progressively beginning on 
December 1, 1941 until the $1.25 rate was 
reached on June 1, 1942. The Wartime Wages 
and Cost of Living Bonus Order (P.C. 8253) 
became effective on November 15, 1941 and it 
provided that no employer could increase 
wage rates without the permission of a war 
labour board. No applications were made 
either under that order or its successor P.C. 
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5963 (July 15, 1942) for approval to pay the 
said increases, nor were any increases in fact 
given by the employers. 

Assuming that there was a binding agree- 
ment entered into on October 3, 1941, which 
is not altogether clear from the evidence, 
nothing having been done to implement it 
until the application to the Regional Board 
on December 1, 1944 (three years later), it 
would seem that there had been a waiver of 
its provisions and that the agreement should 
not be considered now as being a relevant 
factor in the case. 

In any event, under the present order (P.C. 
9384) the parties must establish a “gross injus- 
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tice or gross inequality”. It is argued in that 
regard that the rate for plasterers should be 
allowed to go back to the 1932 level in line 
with most other trades in the construction 
industry in the area. The Regional Board felt 
that to permit an increase beyond what would 
be necessary to make up the maximum cost 
of living bonus (section 20 (1) (6)) would 
have an unstabilizing effect on the rate struc- 
ture in that industry. We think that the 
Regional Board’s decision should be sustained. 


Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


March 23, 1945. 


Medical Gare Organizations in United States 


Between four and five million persons in 
the United States participated in prepayment 
medical care organizations in 1943, according 
to a report published by the US. Social 
Security Board. The estimate excludes plans 
designed solely to meet costs of hospitaliza- 
tion and plans providing cash benefits only. 
Industrial plans accounted for slightly less 
than a million and a half of the persons 
covered. 

Data was furnished to the Board by 214 
organizations, with the membership divided 
as follows: 


Industrial 
Plans All Plans 
No. of organizations.. 113 214 
No. of subscribers.... 866,014 1,786,025 
Dependents (fare ne..:..- 318,261 1,170,761 
LOGE aR ee Fane ades #.2¥ 1,184,275 2,956,786 
Total including those 
eligible on reduced- 
fee basis @VPss Fil IRs 1,425,325 3,320,408 


In regard to industrial medical care plans, 
the report states that in a few cases the 
industry itself has established and financed 
the program and has required no contribution 
from employees, even when their dependents 
were included. “Much more frequently, em- 
ployees, with or without employer co-opera- 
tion, have set up their own prepayment 
medical care plans. These plans have usually 
been sponsored by Employee Mutual Benefit 
Associations, originally established to provide, 
among other benefits, financial assistance to 
employees and their families during severe 
illness or when death occurred.” 


Most plans impose one or more coverage 
restrictions, the report states, mainly as to 
age and income levels. Of the industrial 
plans, a large number require physical exam- 
inations on entrance and a few have age or 
income limitations; only 18 of the 113 organi- 
zations of this type are without any such 
membership restrictions, but each is limited, 
by definition, to coverage of a more or less 
homogeneous group of employees. 


Prepayment organizations vary greatly in 
the combinations of services provided, and 
many different limitations are placed on the 
amount of care furnished. Some organiza- 
tions limit the total money value of the 
services that may be received for a single 
illness or in a single year; some make a 
separate charge for the first care received in 
each illness, or for the first or all home calls; 
almost all limit the number of days of 
hospital care provided under the prepayment 
plan and many exclude care for particular 
classes of illness. 


More than 65 per cent of the persons eligible 
for care under these 214 plans in 1943 were 
entitled to receive physicians’ care in the 
office, home, and hospital for medical and 
surgical cases and hospitalization for other 
than excluded illnesses. Almost three-fourths 
of all eligible persons (73-5 per cent) were 
entitled to hospitalization as one of the ser- 
vices provided. A few organizations provided 
fairly comprehensive dental services. 

The report summarizes each of the plans. 
including eleven Canadian plans. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 





! Introduction 


HE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 

section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and with pro- 
ceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 

The articles on strikes and lockouts, formerly 
included in this section, may be found else- 
where in this issue. 

Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, P.C. 1008, the Government has ex- 
tended its jurisdiction over employer-employee 
relations which are normally exclusively within 
the provincial field to the extent considered 
necessary to cover adequately employers and 
employees in industries “essential to the effi- 
cient prosecution of the war”, but without 
attempting to include other industry which has 
not a direct bearing on war production. In so 
far as these latter industries are concerned, 
each province can make its own decision as to 
whether or not they shall be brought under 
the Regulations. 


Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 
province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is here described in two 
separate articles. The first deals with applica- 
tions made by unions for certification and 
their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by ‘the parties concerned; and: under P.C. 4020. 





Applications for Certification under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board (Na- 


tional) met for six days during the month . 


of March. During the month the Board re- 
ceived fourteen applications, held twenty-one 
hearings, issued twenty certificates designating 
bargaining representatives, rejected an applica- 
tion for certification and gave decisions in four 
appeal cases. 


Certificates Issued 


(1) International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge 1848, and Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Company Limited, Flin Flon, Mant- 
toba (L.G. Oct., 1944, p. 1221). The Union and 
Messrs. Gordon Wilkinson, Daniel Forshaw 
and Arthur Leblanc were certified as bargain- 
ing representatives, for all the shift bosses, 
machinists, machinist helpers, machinist ap- 
prentices, floor machinists, floor machinist 
helpers, head gas mechanics, radial drill press 
operators, shop handyman, outside repairmen, 
hammermen, blacksmiths and their helpers, 
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special Turner apprentices and special fitter 
apprentices in the Machine Shop; steam fit- 
ters, pipe fitters and their helpers and plumb- 
ers in the Pipemen’s and Plumbers’ Depart- 
ment, including the pumpman at Cliff Lake; 
repairmen and drill steel temperers in the 
Drill Steel Shop; the foremen of the Bell 
Making Plant; repairmen, repair helpers and 
mechanics in the Concentrator Department; 
special repairmen, repairmen and repair 
helpers in the Zine Leaching Department; 
head repairmen, repairmen and repair helpers 
in the Copper Smelter Department of the 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company 
Limited, Flin Flon, Manitoba. Repair fore- 
men in the Concentrator and Zine Leaching 
Departments were excluded from the bargain- 
ing unit. Certification followed a public hear- 
ing and the conducting of a representation 
vote of the employees affected by an officer of 
the Board. 
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(2) International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local B-1405 and Hudson Bay 
Mining anl Smelting Company Limited, Flin 

Flon, Manitoba, (L.G. Oct. 1944, p. 1221). 
Following a public hearing and the conducting 
of a representation vote of the employees 
affected, by an officer of the Board, the Union 
and Messrs. H. C. Tracy, Peter McSheffrey and 
Howard Bayley were certified as bargaining 
representatives for all the electricians, elec- 
trician linemen, electrician helpers, hoistmen 
lst, and battery attendants in the Mine 
Department; shovel operators, shovel oilers, 
and locomotive engineers in the Open Pit 
Department; mill cranemen in the Concentra- 
tor Department; cranemen in the Bedding 
Bins (Smelter) Department; cranemen, slag 
motormen in the Copper Smelter Department ; 
Cottrell helpers, Cottrell foremen, Cottrell 
operators, shop cranemen in the 
Shop; power-house swing engineers, engineers 
Ist, shift engineers Ist, compressor operators 
in the Turbines, Air and Heating Department; 


electricians, linemen, electrician helpers, wind-: 


ers, electric probationers, steel rail bond 
welders, electrical apprentices, electrical en- 
gineers, mine electrical foreman, line foreman, 
sub-station operators, electric shop jigger boss, 
plant electrician sub foreman, and chief main- 
tenance foreman in the Zinc sub-station in the 
Electrical Department; and the coal plant 
operator, in the Coal Pulverizer, employed by 
the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. 
Limited. 


(3) International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of 
America, Local 451, and Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Company Limited, Flin Flon, 
Manitoba, (L.G. Oct. 1944, p. 1221). The 
Union and Messrs. A. M. Milligan, 8S. Finley, 
W. Hinde and Wilfred C. Forsyth were certi- 
fied as bargaining representatives for all the 
boilermakers, punch and shear operators, Ist 
boilermaker helpers, acetylene and electric 
welders, electric welders, boilermaker appren- 
tices, electric welding apprentices, tinsmiths 
and tinsmith helpers in the Machine Shop; 
head rigger, riggers and coal plant operators 
in the Surface and Transportation Depart- 
ment; and the pumpman in the Open Pit 
Department of the Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Company Limited, Flin Flon, Mani- 
toba. Certification followed a public hearing 
and the conducting, of a representation vote 
of the employees affected, by an officer of the 
Board. 


(4) United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 1779, and Alberta 
Nitrogen Products Limited, Calgary, Alberta, 
(L.G. Jan. 1945, p. 35). Following the taking 
of a representation vote of the employees 
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affected, by an officer of the Board, the Union 
and Messrs. R. E. Sells and David Poffenroth 
were certified as bargaining representatives for 
the Carpenters employed by the Alberta 
Nitrogen Products Limited, Calgary, Alberta. 


(5) Deepsea and Inlandboatmen’s Union, 
Pacific Coast District, Canadian Seamen’s 
Union and Stone Brothers, Port Albern, B.C., 
(L.G. Feb. 1945, p. 154). The Union and 
Messrs. Harry Sipes and George Bogard were 
certified as bargaining representatives for the 
unlicensed crew personnel of vessels operated 
by Stone Brothers at Port Alberni, B.C. Cer- 
tification followed an investigation of the ap- 
plication by an officer of the Board. 


(6) Calgary Power Employees Association 
and Calgary Power Company Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, (L.G. Jan. 1945, p. 36). Fol- 
lowing a representation vote of Professional 
Engineers of the Company and an investigation 
of the application by an officer of the Board, 
the Association and Messrs. L. I. Johnston, 
Leonard Bullard, Stephen Phillips, Kenneth 
Miller and Donald C. MacIntosh were certi- 
fied as bargaining representatives for the 
employees of the Calgary Power Company 
Excluded from the 
bargaining unit were district supervisors, plant 
superintendents, construction supervisors, safe- 
ty and first aid supervisor, payroll clerks, 
purchasing agent, assistant purchasing agent 
and watchman. 

(7) Flin Flon Base Metal Workers’ Federal 
Union No. 172 and Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Company Limited, Flin Flon, Man. 
(L.G. Oct. 1944, p. 1221)... The Union and 
Messrs. Carl E. Berg, S. Crerar, W. Waugh, 
L. Chisholm, F. Blake, A. McMillan, R. M. 
Bennett, J. Neilson, J. R. Coles, W. Shomper- 
len, L. K. Howe and R. Kingsley were certi- 
fied as bargaining representatives for under- 
ground and surface miners and_ labourers, 
various classifications of employees employed 
in non-craft occupations and certain classes 
of office and clerical employees in the fol- 
lowing department: mine, open pit, crusher, 
concentrator, zinc roaster, tank house, zinc 
casting, cadmium plant, bedding bins, copper 
smelter, machine shop, drill steel shop, ball 
making plant, surface and transportation, coal 
pulverizer, warehouse and track scale, stewards, 
turbine air and heating and Flin Flon office 
clerical department. Certification followed a 
public hearing and the conducting of a 
representation vote of the employees affected ~ 
by an officer of the Board. 

(8) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, B.C. Lakes and River Service 
(L.G., Jan., 1945, p. 36). Following a repre- 
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sentation vote of the employees affected, con- 
ducted by an officer of the Board, the Union 
and Messrs. J. L. Pateman and A. Mose were 
certified as bargaining representatives for the 
employees of the B.C. Lakes and River Ser- 
vice, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
employed in maintenance and repair of vessels 
in shipyards at Nelson, Nakusp, and Okanagan 
Landing, B.C. The master builder and fore- 
man were excluded from the bargaining unit. 


(9) The Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national League of America, Local 724, and 
Canadian National Railways, Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan (L.G. Feb. 
1945, p. 154). The Union and Messrs. F. 
Balcombe, M. Strobbie, A. Young, W. J. Smith, 
Miss EH. A. Ell, and Miss O. Bowman were 
certified as bargaining representatives for the 
employees of the Bessborough Hotel, Cana- 
dian National Railways, Saskatoon, Saskat- 
chewan. Excluded from the bargaining unit 
were certain employees who were considered 
to be employed in the hotel in a supervisory 
or confidential capacity. Certification followed 
a public hearing and an investigation of the 
application by an officer of the Board. 


(10) The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division 275, and the Vancouver Hotel Com- 
pany, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G. Febru- 
ary, 1945, p. 154). Following a public hearing 
and an investigation of the application by an 
officer of the Board the Union and Messrs. EF. 
Marler, S.0 Cs Harrison’ J. MM: Egan, J. J. 
Vance, H. A. Allison and Mrs. F. E. Rice 
were certified as bargaining representatives for 
the employees of the Vancouver Hotel Com- 
pany, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Certain em- 
ployees who were considered by the Board to 
be employed in a supervisory or confidential 
capacity were excluded from the bargaining 
unit. 

(11) The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division 276, and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Empress Hotel, Victoria, B.C. 
(L.G. Feb. 1945, p. 154). The Union and Miss 
May Foster and Messrs. A. E. Verronneau, 
Arthur Crewe and Hugh A. Allison were 
certified as bargaining representatives for the 
employees of the Empress Hotel of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Victortay B.C, 
The Board excluded from the definition of 
the bargaining unit certain employees who 
were considered to be employed in a super- 
visory or confidential capacity. Certification 
followed a public hearing and an investigation 
of the application by an officer of the Board. 

(12) The Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 
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national League of America, Local 662 and the 
Canadian National Railways, Nova Scotian 
Hotel, Halifax, N.S. (L.G. March, 1945, p. 
290). Following a public hearing and an 
investigation of the application by an officer 
of the Board, the Union and Messrs. George 
Smith, A. R. Johnstone, Raymond Helpard, 
Roderick McRae, Stanley Metie and the 
Misses Thelma Cameron ‘and Bertha Briand 
were certified as bargaining representatives 
for the employees of the Nova Scotian Hotel, 
Canadian National Railways, Halifax, N.S. 
Certain employees who were considered by 
the Board to be employed in a supervisory or 
confidential capacity were excluded from the 
bargaining unit. 

(13) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division 273, and the Palliser Hotel of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Calgary, 
Alta. (L.G. March 1945, p. 290). The Union 
and Messrs. H. A. Chappell, Ray Clarke 
Noble, and James Lowell Gray were certified 
as bargaining representatives for the employees 
of the Palliser Hotel of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Calgary, Alberta. The 
Board excluded from the definition of the 
bargaining unit certain employees who were 
considered to be employed in a supervisory 
or confidential capacity. Certification followed 
a public hearing and an investigation of the 
application by an officer of the Board. 


(14) The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division 192, and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Montreal Stockyards Company), Mon- 
treal, P.Q. (L.G. March 1945, p. 290). Fol- 
lowing an investigation of the application by 
an officer of the Board the Union and Messrs. 
A. R. Mosher, J. E. McGuire, S. H. Kighteen, 
W. J. Smith, John Yates and Maurice Lacroix 
were certified as bargaining representatives 
for the employees of the Canadian National 
Railways (Montreal Stockyards Company), 
Montreal, P.Q. Excluded from the bargaining 
unit were the superintendent, accountant, 
chief clerk and three foremen. 


(15) Rolling Mill Employees’ Federal Union, 
Local 23180 (A.F. of L) and Dominion Bridge 
Company, Limited, (Calgary Rolling Mill 
Department), Calgary, Alberta. (L.G. Jan. 
1945, p. 36). Following an- investigation of 
the application by an Officer of the Board, 
the Board certified the union and Messrs. 
Robert Scott, James Curr, Percy Howard and 
Herbert Dear as bargaining representatives 
for all roughers, stranners, catchers, finishers, 
edgers, hotbed men, billet boys, heaters, spell 
heaters, run-downs, stockers, cindermen, yard 
stockers, shearmen, melters, furnace helpers, 
pitmen, ladlemen, cranemen, weighmen, un- 
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loaders, assistant rollers, pullover men, in- 
spectors, mechanics’ helpers, blacksmiths and 
blacksmiths’ helpers, carpenters, storekeeper, 
machinist, bricklayer’s helper, power room 
helpers, electrician, pipefitter helper, watch- 
men and all other labour in the plant not 
having the authority to hire or discharge. 
Excluded from the bargaining unit were ship- 
ping foremen, time-keeper, (O.H.),  time- 
keeper’s helper, laboratory assistants, yard 
office clerk and shipping clerk. 


The Rolling Mill Employees’ Federal Union, 
Local 23180 (A.F. of L.) were certified on 
November 23, 1944 (L.G. Dec. 1944, p. 1481) 
for certain of the classifications mentioned 
above but the union desired to include addi- 
tional classifications in the bargaining unit 
and therefore submitted a new application. 
In certifying the bargaining representative, 
the Board directed that a revised certificate 
be issued, consolidating that issued under date 
of November 23, 1944. 


(16) Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
and Canadian Pacific Ralway Company, 
Montreal, P.Q. (L.G. March, 1945, p. 289). 
The Brotherhood and Messrs. A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, Bennie Smith, 8. R. Lewis, Victor I. 
Coward, V. I. Petgrave, A. R. Blanchette, 
P. T.. Clay and W. J. McLaughlin, were 
certified as bargaining representatives for the 
sleeping car porters of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company employed on all types of 
sleeping cars, including:—“Tourist”, “Grand”, 
“Lake”, “Compartment”, “Cape”, “Mount”, 
“Fort”, “Bay” cars and other types of sleeping 
cars with beds or berths, including parlour 
ears. Certification followed an investigation 
of the application by an Officer of the Board. 


(17) British Columbia Seamen’s Union, 
Vancouver Branch, Pacific District, Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America (A.F. 
of L.) and British Columbia Packers Limited, 
Vancouver, BC. (L.G. February, 1945, p. 
154). Following the conducting of a repre- 
sentation vote by an Officer of the Board, in 
which the applicant union was supported by 
all the eligible employees, the Board certified 
the Union and Messrs. H. Murphy, J. Scot- 
land, G. Markey, D. Joyce and M. Deeley as 
bargaining representatives for the unlicensed 
personnel in the deck, engineroom, and stew- 
ard’s departments of the Motor Vessels “Teco” 
and “P.W.” operated by British Columbia 
Packers Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


(18) International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local No. 503 and 
Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, Van- 
sowver, B.C’. (L.G. March, 1945, p. 290). The 
Union and Messrs. Ben Welch, Cal Cook, 
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Austin Smith, Roscoe Craycraft and Steve 
Glumaz were certified as bargaining represen- 
tatives for the Longshoremen employed at 
Port Alberni, B.C. by the Empire Stevedoring 
Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Foremen 
were excluded from the bargaining unit. Cer- 
tification followed an investigation of the 
application by an officer of the Board. 


(19) International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local No. 603 and 
Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. (L.G. March, 1945, p. 290). Fol- 
lowing an investigation of the application by 
an officer of Board, the Board certified the 
Union and Messrs. Ben Welch, Cal Cook, 
Austin Smith, Roscoe Craycraft and. Steve 
Glumaz as bargaining representatives for the 
Longshoremen employed by the Canadian 
Stevedoring Company Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. Foremen were excluded from the bar- 
gaining unit. 


(20) Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific 
Coast District and Straits Towing and Salvage 
Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (LG. 
March, 1945, p. 290). The Union and Messrs. 
J. M. Smith, G. Bogerd and H. Sipes were 
certified as bargaining representatives for the 
unlicensed crew members in the deck, engine 
room and steward’s departments on vessels 
operated from Pacific Coast ports by the 
Straits Towing and Salvage Company Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. Masters, mates and engineers 
were excluded from the bargaining unit. 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Northern Manitoba Mine Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union, Local 812 of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
and Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany Limited, (L.G. Sept. 1944, p. 1109). Fol- 
lowing a public hearing the Board decided 
that the application for certification of bar- 
gaining representatives could not be enter- 
tained for the reason that it had not been 
shown that the applicant Union acted with the 


authority of the majority of the employees 
affected. 


Applications for Certification under 
Investigation 


(1) Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of dining car employees of the Northern 
Alberta Railways, Edmonton, Alta. 


(2) Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District, on behalf of the unlicensed crew 
members in deck, engine room and steward’s 
department of the vessels operating from 
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Pacific coast ports of the Vancouver Tug and 
Barge Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


(3) The National Catholic Syndicate of 
Roberval Saguenay Railway Company Em- 
ployees, on behalf of employees in station, 
track train, shop, repairs, maintenance, office, 
etc., of the Roberval Saguenay Railway Com- 
pany, Arvida, P.Q. 

(4) Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, on behalf of the unlicensed personnel 
in deck and engine room departments of the 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service of 


the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Van-_ 


couver, B.C. 


(5) International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 38-164, on behalf of all longshore- 
men, excluding foremen employed by the 
Empire Stevedoring Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., in the Chemainus District from 
Crofton, South, to Nanoose Bay, North, in- 
cluding Nanaimo and Lady Smith. 


(6) The International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, Local 38-164, on behalf of all long- 
shoremen, excluding foremen employed by 
the Canadian Stevedoring Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., in the Chemainus District 
from Crofton, South, to Nanoose Bay, North, 
including Nanaimo and Lady Smith. 


(7) The Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees, on behalf of the section 
crews of the Thousand Islands Railways, 
Gananoque, Ont., subsidiary of the Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal, P.Q. 


(8) The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America (Vancouver Branch) Pacific 
District (A.F. of L.) on behalf of the un- 
licensed personnel of deck, engine room and 
steward’s department, excluding masters, mates 
and engineers of the British Columbia Steam- 
ships Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


(9) The Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, 
Canadian National Railway System Federa- 
tion, No. 11, on behalf of mechanics, 
mechanic’s helpers, station and office cleaners 
in the Montreal Central Station of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, Montreal, P.Q. 


(10) The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Local 348 on behalf of 
limemen in the employ of the City of Medicine 
Hat, Alta. 


(11) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
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Employees, on behalf of shovellers, labourers, 
experienced labourers, and all monthly rated 
employees engaged in the operation of the 
elevator of the Searle Grain Company Lim- 
ited, Fort William, Ont. | 


(12) Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, on 
behalf of all the radio officers employed on 
ships, operated by the Park Steamship Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., from the East 
Coast. 


(13) Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, Local 583 on 
behalf of the painters employed by the 
Alberta Nitrogen Products, Calgary, Alberta. 


(14) Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
behalf of locomotive engineers, firemen, host- 
lers, locomotive crane operators and firemen, 
yard masters, assistant yard masters, yard 
conductors and yard brakemen of the Na- 
tional Harbours Board (Railways) Quebee 
Division, Quebec, P.Q. 


Decision of Board in Appeal Cases 


The Board issued reasons for judgment in 
the following cases: 


1. International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America (UAW-CIO), Locals 222, 195 and 
199, appellants and General Motors of Canada, 
Limited, Oshawa and Windsor, Ontario and 
McKinnon Industries Limited, St. Catharines, 
Ontario, respondents. 


2. International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, (UAW-CIO), Locals 195 and 127, 
respondents and the Canadian Bridge Com- 
pany Limited, Plant No. 3, Windsor, Ontario 
and Gotfredson Limited, Windsor, Ont., and 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada Limited, 
Plant No. 4, Chatham, Ontario, appellants. 


3. United Mine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict 26, respondents and Sydney and Louis- 
burg Railway Company, Sydney, NS, 
appellants. 


4. American Newspaper Guild (CIO) re- 
spondent, and the Star Publishing Company 
of Windsor, Limited, Windsor, Ontario, 
appellant. 

The text of the Board’s reasons for judg- 
ment in the various cases appears below. 
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Between: International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 


tural Implement Workers of America (UAW-CIO) Local 222, Appli- 
cant Appellant, and General Motors of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, 
Respondent, and Between: International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America (UAW- 
CIO) Local 195, Applicant Appellant, and General Motors of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Respondent, and Between: International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America (UAW-CIO) Local 199, Applicant Appellant, and Me- 


Kinnon Industries Limited, St. Catherines, Respondent 


The Board consisted of all members except 
the Vice-Chairman. 


Reasons for Judgment of the Chairman 
and Mr. Harmegnies 


These are three appeals from the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board which involve the 
same issue and were argued together. The 
Ontario Board refused to intervene and refer 
the matter to the Minister pursuant to sec- 
tion 11 of the regulations. The union alleges 
that in December, 1944, it negotiated for the 
renewal of the collective agreement within 
the period of two months prior to the expiry 
date of the collective agreement in each case, 
pursuant to section 16 of the regulations, and 
contends that the Ontario Board should have 
intervened and referred the matter to the 
Minister. 

The contracts differ from the contract in 
the Canadian Bridge Company’s case in that 
they are primarily for the duration of the 
war. The Ontario Board gave no Reasons for 
Judgment but made it clear, during the course 
of the hearing, that in its view negotiations 
for renewal before the end of the war were 
premature. We agree with this finding. We 
would dismiss the appeal. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman. 
RENE HARMEGNIES. 


Reasons for Judgment of Messrs. Hills, 
Deschamps, Complin and Taylor 


As parties to the majority decision in these 
cases we are of course in agreement with the 
Chairman in the result but we cannot agree 
with his reasons. 

We are satisfied that the requirements of 
section 16 (1) of the amended regulations have 
not been met in these cases and, consequently, 
we are unable to find any acceptable reason 
which supports the view that the Ontario 
Board should have arrived at a different 
decision. 

The appeals will be dismissed. 

A. J. Hits, 
A. DESCHAMPS, 
E. R. Comp tin, 


H. TAY or. 
We dissent: 
A. R. Mosher, 
W. L. Best, 
J. A. D’Aoust. 
J. L. Cohen, Esq. K.C., for Applicants 
Appellants; T. D. Delamere, Esq., for 


General Motors, Respondent; J. L. G. 
Keogh, lsd, Ws le. WOOK ise apr 
McKinnon Industries, Ltd., Respondent; 
J. B. Aylesworth, Esq., K.C., for General 
Motors, Windsor, Respondent. 


March 27, 1945. 


Between: International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and. Agri- 


The Board consisted of all members except 
the Vice-Chairman. 


These are three appeals from the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board which involve the 


cultural Implement Workers of America (UAW-CIO) Local. 195 
Applicant Respondent and The Canadian Bridge Company Limited, 
Plant No. 3, Appellant and Between: International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW-CIO) Local 195 Applicant Respondent and Gottfred- 
son Limited Appellant and Between: International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW-CIO) Local 127 Applicant Respondent and Chrysler 
Corporation of Canada, Limited, Plant No. 4, Chatham, Ontario 
Appellant 


game issue and were heard together. In each 
case, the Ontario Board intervened and 
referred the matter to the Minister, pursuant 
to section 11 of the regulations. 

Clause 18 of the collective agreement of the 
Canadian Bridge Company Limited is as 
follows: 


Reasons for Judgment 
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This agreement shall continue in full force 
and effect until the 30th day of September, 
1944, and from year to year thereafter unless 
between the lst of August and the 15th of 
August, 1944, or between the Ist of August 
and the 15th of August of any year thereafter 
either the Company notifies the committee or 
the committee notifies the Company of its 
desire to terminate the agreement and there- 
upon the agreement shall terminate as of the 
30th day of September of the year in which 
the notice is given. Between lst August and 
15th August, 1943, or between Ist August and 
15th August of any year thereafter the Com- 
pany may notify the committee or the com- 
mittee may notify the Company of its desire 
to amend the agreement in which event the 
notice shall set forth the nature of the 
amendments desired. If the parties are 
unable to agree upon the proposed amend- 
ments on or before the 30th day of September 
in any such year the proposed amendment 
shall not come into effect. Any amendments 
which may be agreed upon shall become a 
part of the agreement without modifying or 
changing any of the other terms of the agree- 
ment save aS may be necessary to give full 
effect to the amendments. 


The duration clause in the collective agree- 
ments with the other appellants is similar 
except as to dates. Counsel for the employers 
contended that the Ontario Board was wrong 
in intervening and referring the matter to the 
‘Minister because negotiations for the renewal 
of the collective agreement were unnecessary 
since, under the above provision, the agree- 
ment is automatically renewed unless term- 
inated by either party. In its Reasons for 
Judgment in the first Motor Products case on 
September 2, 1944, this Board adopted the 
view of the Ontario Board “that an auto- 
matic renewal clause, such as that contained 
in the agreement under consideration, is in- 
consistent with the regulations and cannot 
operate as a bar to intervention of the Board 
pursuant to a request made by the union”. 
This Board repeated the same statement in 
its Judgment in the Motor Products case on 
January 30, 1945. Counsel for the employers 
contends that the said judgments are erroneous 
and interprets our judgment of January 30, 
1945, as meaning that if either party seeks 
amendment of an agreement that action is 
- equivalent to bringing. about the expiry date 
of the agreement. We did not so hold. 


The question at issue depends to a large 
extent upon the interpretation of the words 
“negotiations for the renewal of the agree- 
ment” in section 16 of the regulations. 
Renewal has at least two meanings. It may 
mean renewal on the same terms or renewal 
with amendment or variation. Clearly in 
regulation 16 it means renewal with amend- 
ment because there would probably be no 
necessity of negotiations for a renewal on the 
same terms and certainly there would be no 
need of a conciliation officer or of a concilia- 
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tion board’s services which are made available 
for negotiations for the renewal by sub-section 
2 of section 16. 

But, then, it is contended that there can 
be no negotiations for the renewal of the 
agreement “within the period of two months 
prior to the expiry date” as provided by sec- 
tion 16 because there is no expiry date in 
the agreement. In the Canadian Bridge case 
the Ontario Board found that negotiations 
began on September 19, 1944, and continued 
on September 20, 22, 23 and 25, 1944. They 
held “Clause 18 of the agreement sets out 
in express terms an expiry date, namely 
September 30, 1944”, 

This Board has twice come to the same 
conclusion in its judgments in the Motor 
Products case where the duration clause was 
identical with the duration clauses in question 
here except as to dates. We are not over- 
looking the fact that the expiry date of 
September 30, 1944, in the Camadian Bridge 
case is not absolute but contingent on previous 
notice to terminate the agreement, but by the 
terms of the duration clause the parties them- 
selves fixed September 30 as the expiry date 
of negotiations for amendment and renewal. of 
agreement. 

It would be unreasonable, to say that while 
the parties fixed September 30 as the expiry 
date of their negotiations for renewal, this 
Board should not find that it is the expiry 
date for negotiations for renewal under section 
16 of the regulations. 

This Board concurs in the finding of the 
Ontario Board as to the expiry date. To hold 
that there was no expiry date and that the 
agreement must continue until terminated by 
notice without right to conciliation in negotia- 
tions for renewal would not be consistent with 
the avowed purpose of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, namely “That differ- 
ences between employers and employees 
should be settled by peaceful means.” 


The appeals are dismissed. 
(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman. 
A. R. Mosuer, 
Wo. L. Bzsst, 
RENE HARMEGNIES, 
J. A. D’Aoust. 
We dissent: 
(Sgd.) A. J. Hills, 

‘A. Deschamps, 

E. R. Complin, 

H. Taylor. 


J. B. Aylesworth, Esq., K.C., for Appellants, 
J. L. Cohen, Esq., K.C., for Applicants 


Respondents. 
March 27, 1945. . 
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Between: United Mine Workers of America, District 26, Applicant 
Respondent, and Sydney and Louisburg Railway Company, Appellant 


The Board consisted of all members except 
the Vice-Chairman, Messrs. Harmegnies, 
Complin and D’Aoust. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Chairman. 

This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal from a decision of the Nova 
Seotia Labour Relations Board certifying the 
bargaining representatives elected by the 
United Mine Workers of America, District 26, 
for the section men of the Sydney and 
Louisburg Railway Company. 

The appellant contends that the section men 
are not separately organized into a_ trade 
union pertaining to a craft within sub-section 
4 of section 5 of the regulations. 


Section 25 (1) of the regulations provides 
that the Board shall decide and its decision 
shall be final and conclusive upon the ques- 
tion as to whether “the unit of employees 
appropriate for collective bargaining is the 
employer unit, craft unit, plant unit or a 
subdivision thereof.” Under this section, the 
Nova Scotia Board has decided that the unit 


of employees appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining is the section men employed on the 
railway, that is a sub-division of the employer 
unit. 

Sub-section (1) of section 8 of the regula- 
tions provides that “where the Board is satis- 
fied that the bargaining representatives have 
been duly elected or appointed, it shall certify 
them as bargaining representatives. ...” Once 
the Board is satisfied that the bargaining 
representatives have been duly elected or 
appointed and that the unit of employees 
concerned is one which is appropriate for 
collective bargaining, the Board must certify 
bargaining representatives without regard to 
the bargaining agency by which they have 
been elected or appointed. 

Leave to appeal will be granted but the 
appeal is dismissed. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 


Chairman. 


L.,,A~ Forsyth, -Eisq., K.Cs- for “Appellant; 
J. L. Cohen, Esq., K.C., Adam Scott, Esq., 
for Applicant Respondent. 


March 27, 1945. 


Between: American Newspaper Guild (CIO), Applicant Respondent, and 
The Star Publishing Company of Windsor, Limited, Windsor, Ontario, 


Appellant 


The Board consisted of all members except 
the Vice-Chairman and Mr. Harmegnies. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The Judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Chairman. 

This is an appeal by the employer from 
that portion of the direction of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board establishing a bar- 
gaining unit which excludes truck drivers. The 
application of the union for certification 
excludes those employees “who are within the 
established jurisdiction of, or are members of 
bona fide active craft unions...’ The Windsor 
Local of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Warehousemen, Chauffeurs and 
Helpers of America claims jurisdiction over 
truck drivers in the Windsor district but this 
Board expresses no opinion as to whether it 
is a craft union. At the hearing before the 
Ontario Board, truck drivers were not men- 
tioned. Counsel for the employer assumed 
that they would not be excluded. Counsel 
for the union, at the request of the Ontario 


Board, ascertained that the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Warehousemen, 
Chauffeurs and Helpers of America claimed 
it had established jurisdiction over all truck 
drivers in the Windsor district and so advised 
the Ontario Board. The Ontario Board, 
apparently relying upon the above-mentioned 
exclusion in the application, did not include 
the truck drivers in the bargaining unit and 
no opportunity was given to the employer to 
make further representations. 

Counsel for the union stated that he was 
also appearing for the Windsor Local of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Ware- 
housemen, Chauffeurs and Helpers of America 
who had not previously intervened because 
the application, in their view, excluded truck 
drivers. He contended that the inclusion of 
truck drivers in the bargaining unit and the 
collective agreement to be negotiated might 
lead to a jurisdictional dispute; that the 
American Newspaper Guild had excluded from 
the application these employees and that the 
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Ontario Board was right in excluding them 
since a union should not be obliged to 
negotiate for employees for whom it did not 
wish to act. 


This Board is of the opinion that in fixing 
the unit of employees appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining, it is not limited by the 
expressed wishes of either the union or the 
employer. 
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Leave to appeal will be granted. The appeal 
will be allowed and the truck drivers will be 
included in the bargaining unit. 

(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman. 
G. P. Dickson, Esq., and J. B. Aylesworth, 
Esq., K.C., for Appellant; J. L. Cohen, 
Esq., K.C., for Applicant Respondent. 
March 27, 1945. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 

provide for conciliation machinery to 
attempt settlements of disputes where negotia- 
tions for an agreement following certification 
of bargaining representatives, or negotiation 
for the renewal of an existing agreement, have 
been unsuccessfully continued for thirty days. 
Disputes of this nature are referred to the 
Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) or by the Pro- 
vincial Boards in their respective jurisdiction. 
A Conciliation Officer is then appointed to con- 
fer with the parties and endeavour to effect an 
agreement. If the Conciliation Officer is un- 
able to bring about settlement of the matters 
in dispute and reports that in his view an agree- 
ment might be facilitated by the appointment 
of a Board of Conciliation, a Board is estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour forthwith. 
The duty of such a Board is to endeavour to 
effect an agreement between the parties on the 
matters in dispute and to report its findings 
and recommendations to the Minister. 


Board Reports Received 


During the past month reports were received 
from twelve Boards of Conciliation :— 


Concerning Steel Company of Canada (Can- 
ada Works) Hamilton, Ont., and Local 3250, 
United Steelworkers of America. 

Concerning Miramichi Lumber Company 
Limited, Minto, N.B., and Local 7409, United 
Mine Workers of America. 

Concerning Granby Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting and Power Company Limited, 
Copper Mountain, B.C., and Local 649, Copper 
Mountain Miners’ Union, International Union, 
Mine, Mill and Smelterworkers. 

Concerning Fairchild Aircraft, Limited, Noor- 
duyn Aviation Limited & Canadian Vickers, 
Limited, Montreal, and International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, Lodge 712. 


Concerning Empire Brass Company Limited 
and Pumps & Softeners Limited, London, 
Ontario, and Local 2699, United Steelworkers 
of America. 

Concerning Willard Storage Battery Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., and United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, Local 
512. 

Concerning International Harvester Co., of 
Chatham, Ont., and International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, UAW-CIO. 

Concerning Island Mountain Mines, Ltd., 
Wells, B.C., and Wells Miners’ Union, Local 
No. 685, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. 

Concerning Westminster Foundry Ltd., New 
Westminster, B.C., and Local 3254, United 
Steelworkers of America. 

Concerning Canners Machinery Limited, 
Simcoe, Ontario, and Local 257, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America. 

Concerning Campbell’s Soup ‘Company 
Limited, New Toronto, Ont., and United 
Packinghouse Workers of America. 

Concerning Andrews Wire Works of Canada, 
Limited, Watford, Ont., and Local No. 2, 
Federation of Industrial Workers Union. 


Boards Fully Constituted 


’ During March eight Boards of Conciliation 
were fully constituted :— 


Thompson Brothers Machinery Company 
Limited, Liverpool, N.S—The Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween Thompson Brothers Machinery Com-. 
pany Limited, Liverpool, N.S., and Federated 
Council of Thompson Brothers Machinery 
Company Limited, was fully constituted on 
March 21, with the appointment of Honour- 
able Mr. Justice J. H. A. L. Fairweather, Saint 
John, N.B., as Chairman of the Board who 
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was appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board. Mr. W. P. Potter, 
K.C., Lunenburg, NS., and Mr. Clarence 
Webber, Brooklyn, Queen’s County, N.S., were 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Moffats Inmited, Weston, Ontario—The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between Moffats Limited, Weston, 
Ontario and United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 3129, was fully constituted on March 12, 
with the appointment of Dr. R. MacGregor 
Dawson, Toronto, Ontario, as Chairman of the 
Board who was appointed by the Minister of 


Labour in the absence of a joint reecommenda- - 


tion from the other two members of the Board. 
Mr. C. C. Calvin, Toronto, and Herbert 
Orliffe, Toronto, were appointed on _ the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Kootenay Belle Gold Mines, Retallack, B.C. 
—The Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between Kootenay Belle Gold 
Mines, Retallack, B.C., and Local 698, Retal- 
lack Mine & Mill Workers Union, was fully 
constituted on March 20, with the appointment 
of Brigadier Sherwood Lett, Vancouver, B.C., 
as Chairman of the Board, on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board. Mr. R. L. Norman, Vancouver, B.C., 
and Mr. B. A. Ward, Vancouver, B.C., were 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario.—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario and Local 240, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, was 
fully constituted on March 21, with the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Cecil A. Wright, Toronto, as 
Chairman of the Board, who was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board. Mr. §S. L. Springsteen, 
K.C., Toronto, and Mr. Bora Laskin, Toronto, 
were appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

Federal Wire & Cable Company Limited, 
Guelph, Ontario—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Federal Wire & Cable Company, Limited, 
Guelph, Ontario, and Local 3021, United Steel- 
workers of America, was fully constituted on 
March 22, with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge J. E. Lovering, Toronto, as Chairman 
of the Board, who was appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
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recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. Mr. E. MacAulay Dillon, K.C., 
Toronto, and Mr. Herbert Orliffe, Toronto, 
were appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployer and employees respectively. 

Dominion Bridge Company, Burnaby, B.C .— 
The Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between Dominion Bridge 
Company, Burnaby, B.C., and Local No. 1, 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuildlers Union of 
Canada was fully constituted on March 21, 
with the appointment of Mr. J. Edwin Eades, 
Vancouver, B.C., as Chairman of the Board, 
who was appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. 
Mr. A. Reg. Macdougall, Vancouver, B.C., and 
Mr. Lawrence Anderson, Vancouver, B.C., 
were appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

Boeing Arrcraft of Canada Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C.—The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between Boeing 
Aircraft of Canada Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
and Aeronautical Mechanics Lodge 756, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists was fully 
constituted on March 20 with the appointment 
of Mr. Clarence Darling, Vancouver, B.C., as 
Chairman of the Board, who was appointed by 
the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board. Mr. W. A. Sutton, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Mr. Birt Showler, Van- 
couver, B.C., were appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer and employees respec- 


. tively. 


Anaconda American Brass Limited, New 
Toronto, Ontario—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Anaconda American Brass Limited, New Tor- 
onto, Ontario, and Local 811, International 
Union, Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, New 
Toronto Brass & Copper Workers Union was 
fully constituted on March 12 with the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Cecil A. Wright, Toronto, as 
Chairman of the Board, on joint reeommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the Board. 
Mr. N. P. Petersen, Toronto, and Mr. Lewis 
Duncan, Toronto, were appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Boards Established 


During March seven Boards of Conciliation 
were established but not fully constituted. 

Concerning Wm. Russell and Sons, Windsor, 
Ontario, and Local 1494, Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America. 

Concerning Midland Shipyards Limited, 
Midland, Ontario and Local Number 9, In- 


\ 
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dustrial 
Workers. 

Concerning Massey-Harris Company Lim- 
ited (Toronto Works) Toronto, Ontario. 
(Weston Works) Weston, Ontario and (Verity 
Street and Market Street Works) Brantford, 
Ontario and International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America. 

Concerning H. Krug Furniture Company 
Limited, Kitchener, Ontario, and Local No. 8, 
Canadian Aircraft Workers Association. 

Concerning Imperial Optical Company, To- 
ronto, Ontario, and Local 514, United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of America. 

Concerning Dominion Button Company, 
Kitchener, Ontario, and National Union of 
Textile Workers. 

Concerning Collingwood Shipyards, Colling- 
wood, Ontario, and Local No. 4, Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers. 


Union of Marine & Shipbuilding 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation 
Officers 


In the following cases reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the suc- 
cessful conclusion of negotiations and the sign- 
ing of an agreement: 

Concerning Weatherhead Company of Can- 
ada Limited, St. Thomas, Ontario, and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists—J. P. 
Nicol, Sr., Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Smith & Stone Company, Lim- 
ited, Georgetown, Ontario, and Local 526, 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 


ers of America—H. Perkins, Conciliation 
Officer. 
Concerning Lamaque Mining Company 


Limited, Bourlamaque, P.Q., and Local 654 
Val d’Or Mine and Mill Workers Union.—R. 
Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Hepworth Furniture Company, 
Southampton, Ontario and Local 2690, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America.——F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Concerning Guelph Stove Company, Guelph, 
Ontario and Local 212, International Moulders 
and Foundry Workers Union of North America. 
—H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Gar Wood Industries of Canada 
Limited, Windsor, Ontario, and Local 195, 


International Union, United Automobile, Air-- 


craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW-CIO)—J. P. Nicol, Sr., Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Fitton and Parker Furniture Company, 
Southampton, Ontario, and Local 2690, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
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America—F, J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Concerning twelve dairy companies, Toronto, 
Ontario: Blantyre Dairy Limited; Donland’s 
Dairy Limited; Findlay Dairy Limited; Hall’s 
Pure Milk Dairy Limited; Highland Dairy 
Limited; Hastings Dairy Limited; Rice’s 
Dairy Limited; Ritchie’s Dairy Limited; Scar- 
boro Farm Dairy, Limited; Toronto Dairies, 
Limited; Valley View Dairy, Limited; Wal- 
nut Dairy, Limited; and Local 647, Milk 
Drivers & Dairy Employees’ Union—J. P. 
Nicol, Sr., Conciliation Officer. 


Concerning three cartage companies, Moose 
Jaw, Sask—Moose Jaw Cartage Company 
Limited; Jack’s Jiffy Delivery; Union Transfer 
& Storage Company, Limited, and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees & Other 
Transport Workers Division 187——H. S. John- 
stone, Conciliation Officer. 


Concerning Canadian Ramapo Iron Works 
Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario—and Local 
179, International Chemical Workers Union. — 
J. P. Nicol, Sr., Conciliation Officer. 


Concerning Canadian Industries Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, and Local 195, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft & Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America 
(UAW-CIO).—J. P. Nicol, Sr., Conciliation 
Officer. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


Conciliation officers have been assigned to 
confer with the parties in an attempt to effect 
an agreement in the following cases: 


Concerning St. Clair Processing Company, 
Sarnia, Ontario, and United Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers (CIO)—J. P. Nicol, Sr., 
Conciliation Officer. 


Concerning Guelph Stove Company, Guelph, 
Ontario and Local 3302, United Steelworkers of 
America.—H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 


Concerning Grand Trunk Pacific Develop- 
ment Company Limited, Prince Rupert, B.C., 
and International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 510.—G. R. Currie, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Concerning R.C.A. Victor Company Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., and Local 1028-B, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers.—L. Pepin, 
Conciliation Officer. 


Concerning Dominion Tar and Chemical 
Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and Local 
173, Dominion Tar & Chemical Company, 
Limited Employees Federal Union. (T. & L.C. 
of Canada).—L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer. 
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Concerning Dominion Engineering Works 
Limited, Longueuil, P.Q., and Local 1596, 
International Association of Machinists—R. 
Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Dominion Bridge Company 
Limited and Riverside Iron Works Limited, 
Calgary, Alberta and Local 800, International 
Union, Mine, Mill and Smelterworkers—F. H. 
Harrison, Conciliation Officer. 


Concerning Chromium Mining & Smelting 
Corporation Limited, and Local 2451, United 
Steelworkers of America—H. Perkins, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 


Concerning Champion Spark Plug Company 
of Canada Limited, Windsor, Ontario and 
Local 195, International Union, United Auto- 


mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW-CIO)—J. P. 
Nicol, Sr., Conciliation Officer. 
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Concerning: Belleville-Sargeant & Company, 
Belleville, Ontario and Local 426, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America 
(UAW-CIO) —F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Concerning Amalgamated Electric Corpora- 
tion Limited, Toronto, Ontario and Local 514, 
United Electrical Radio and Mechanical Work- 
ers of America—J. P. Nicol, Sr., Conciliation 
Officer. 


Correction 


In the January issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
the concilation officer in the following two 
cases should have been listed as R. H. Hooper, 
instead of H. S. Johnstone: Northern Cartage 
& Contracting Company, Prince Albert, Sask.; 
Dominion Fire Brick and Clay Products Ltd., 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Steel Co. of Canada, Limited 


(Hamilton) 


On March 16 the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the Report of the Board of Conciliation 
which dealt with a dispute between the Steel 
Co. of Canada (Hamilton) Ont., and United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 3250. 

The board was under the chairmanship of 
the Hon. Mr. Justice F. H. Barlow, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members, Messrs. J. A. McNevin, K.C., and 
Drummond Wren, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer and employees respec- 
tively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Re Wartime Labour Regulations, P.C. 1008, 
and Re Dispute Between Steel Company 
of Canada Limited (Canada Works), 
Hamilton, Ontario, and United Steel 
Workers of America, Local 3250. 

To: 

The Honourable Humpurey MitTcHett, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you pursuant to s. 13 (1) of P.C. 1003, begs to 
report as follows: 

After a discussion between the members of 
the Board on the 21st December, 1944, an 
appointment was made to proceed with the 


matter on the 10th day of January, 1945, on ° 


which day the Board sat at the Court House, 
in the City of Hamilton, to hear the repre- 
sentations of the parties. At the public hear- 
ings the Company was represented by A. L. 
Lott, Manager of Industrial Relations, and 
J. C. Callaghan, Works Manager and G. R. 


and United Steelworkers of America, Local 3250 


Munnoch, K.C., as counsel. The Union was 


represented by George Wright, President of 


Local 3250, Roy Aindow, Field Representa- 
tive of the United Steel Workers, and F. 
Andrew Brewin, as counsel. 


Tue Facts 


The present dispute arises from a failure to 
agree on certain matters in the course of 
negotiating a first collective agreement at the 
Canada Works of the Company. The Union 
was certified as the collective bargaining 
agency of all employees of the Canada Works 
of the said Company, with the exception of 
office employees, officers, officials, persons con- 
nected in a supervisory or confidential capa- 
city, and persons having authority to employ, 
discharge or discipline employees, by an order 
of Barlow, J., dated 25th day of May, 1944, 
under the provisions of the Ontario Collective 
Bargaining Act. By virtue of P.C. 2301 
(1944) the officers of the Union are, therefore, 
the bargaining representatives under P.C. 1003. 
The eligible employees on. whose behalf, as 
such representatives, the present agreement 
is being negotiated, are in the neighbourhood 
of 838. The certification was made following 
a vote directed by the Court in the course of 
proceedings for certification by the Union, in 
which the Canada Works Employees’ Asso- 
ciation appeared as intervener. The list of 
those eligible to vote contained 838 names. 
714 ballots were cast. In a three-way vote, 
(a) for the present Local of the United Steel 
Workers, (b) for the Canada Works Employ- 
ees’ Association, (c) for neither, the results 
were 589 for the present Union, 95 for the 
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Canada Works Employees’ Association, and 
29 for neither. 


It is clear, therefore, that the present Union 
has a mandate from an overwhelming majority 
of the employees to conclude a collective 
agreement. The Union first began to organize 
in the month of December, 1943. It received 
its charter in March, 1944. The total number 
of employees who have applied for member- 
ship is 514. The highest number of paid-up 
members in the Union at any time was in 
March, 1944, when 411 were paid up. At the 
present time there are 187 employees fully 
paid up members of the Union. Negotiations 
have been proceeding towards the settlement 
of an agreement between the Company and 
the Union. In connection with this agree- 
ment four matters have been referred to this 
Board, (1) that the wages in existence at the 
date of the signing of the agreement should 
remain in force during the lifetime of the 
agreement. The Company desired a clause 
to this effect but the Union would not agree; 
(2) that there be no Union activity in the 
plant. The Company desired a clause to this 
effect. The Union desired to limit this to 
“during working~hours”; (3) maintenance of 
membership and check-off of dues. The Union 
desired a clause to this effect. The Company 
did not agree, but desired a sole bargaining 
agency clause; (4) the Company desired a 
clause providing that the agreement should 
not limit, or take away, the right of the indi- 
vidual employee to present grievances direct 
to the representatives of the Company. The 
Union did not agree with this. 


WacEs 


The question of wages, hours of work and 
vacations with pay constitutes one of the 
main matters with which the collective bar- 
gaining agreement should be concerned. At 
the present time, however, any agreement 
providing for a rise upward in existing wages 
is forbidden by the provisions of P.C. 9384, 
unless the same has been first approved by the 
proper War Labour Board. It appears further 
that while there was an increase in wages in 
1943 there has been no general survey of 
wages made in recent years. The Company 
desires to include in the agreement a clause 
to the effect that “The Company agrees to 
pay and the Union agrees .to accept, during 
the life of the agreement, the scale of wages 
now in effect, subject to any general order 
affecting the Company in respect to wages 
that may be made under due authority by the 
National War Labour Board, the Regional 
War Labour Board or the Government of 
Canada.” Such a clause would compel the 
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bargaining agency to accept existing rates 
and prevent it, for the duration of the agree- 
ment, from making future applications to an 
appropriate Board. There is no material 
before this Board to enable us to decide 
whether existing wage rates in any particular 
classification are unjust or unequal. We can- 


_not recommend the acceptance by the Union 


of such a clause. 


RECOGNITION oF Union Activity 


The Company proposes that the following 
clause should be included in the agreement: 


“The Union agrees that neither it, nor any 
of its officers or members, will intimidate or 
coerce employees into membership in the Union. 
It further agrees not to solicit membership, 
collect dues, hold meetings, or engage in any 
Union activities on the Company _ premises. 
Violation of the foregoing shall be just cause 
for discharge or other discipline by the 
Company.” 

The Union is willing to agree to a clause 
prohibiting Union activity during employees’ 
working hours, but it objects to a clause pre- 
venting employees from discussing matters of 
interest to them while on their own time. It 
seems to us that it would be almost impossible 
to enforce restrictions on the discussions be- 
tween employees as strict as those set out in 
this clause. Having in mind the fact that no 
objection is taken by either party to the first 
sentence regarding intimidation or coercion, 
which we believe should stand, and that both 
parties are agreed that no meeting of the 
Union should be held on Company premises, 
we recommend, in place of the remaining part 
of the clause, the following: 

“No employee or Union official shall solicit 
members, collect dues or engage in any Union 
activity during his working hours, or on Com- 
pany time, save as expressly provided by this 
agreement, nor shall any employee or Union 
official solicit members, collect dues or engage 
in any Union activity on Company premises in 
such manner, place or time as to interfere with 
other employees during the working hours of 
the latter, save as expressly provided by this 
agreement. Violation of the foregoing shall be 
just cause for discipline by the Company.” 


MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP 


The Union asked for, and the Company 
refused, the inclusion of the following clause 
in the agreement: 


“In order to secure the increased production | 
which will result from harmony between em- 
ployees and the Company and in the interests 
of increased co-operation lbetween the ~ Union 
and the management of the Company, which 
cannot exist without a stable and responsible 
Union, the parties hereto agree as follows: All 
employees who, fifteen days after the execution 
of this agreement are members of the Union in 
good standing and those employees who may 
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hereafter become members of the Union, shall, 
during the lifetime of this agreement, remain 
members of the Union in good standing.” 

The Company objects to this clause on the 
ground that it should not be put in a 
position of being compelled to discharge a 
man who voluntarily decides that he does 
not wish to continue to belong to the Union. 
When the Union has negotiated an agreement, 
and becomes somewhat stronger, by way of 
membership, than it is at the present time, it 
might be proper to include such a clause. At 
the present time, however, we do not think 
that membership in the Union should, in 
this way, be made a condition of employment, 
and we recommend that the Union withdraw 
its request for the inclusion of this clause. 


CHECK-OFF 


The Union requested that the Company 
agree to the following clause regarding check- 
off, and the Company refused: 

“The Company shall, upon receipt of written 
authorization from each or any of the said 
employees, and until such authorization is with- 
drawn, deduct dues at the rate of 50c per bi- 
weekly pay period, excepting the 13th and 26th 
bi-weekly pay periods of the year, and shall 
remit same promptly to the financial secretary 
of the Union.” 

If this were granted, it would be solely as 
a convenience to the Union. On the other 
hand, it would place a burden upon the Com- 
pany. True that a voluntary check-off is 
not unlike an ordinary assignment of wages, 
and it has been on other occasions recom- 
mended as a gesture of co-operation by the 
Company. In view of the fact that, at the 
present time, the Union has 187 members out 
of an employment roll of 838, and in view 
of the overwhelming vote in favour of the 
Union, and the fact that in March, 1944, the 
Union received applications and payment of 
initiation fee for 514 employees, we are of 
the opinion that the additional burden on the 
Company would be so slight that, as a gesture 
of good-will and co-operation, the Company 
should agree to the acceptance of a clause 
providing for a voluntary check-off. 


GRIEVANCES 


While the parties have agreed on their 
grievance procedure, the question of the right 
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of an individual employee to present griev- 
ances to the Company is in dispute. We adopt 
the argument of the Conciliation Board in 
the Hamilton Works case, which recommends 
the following clause: 

“Nothing herein shall prevent an individual 
employee from presenting and discussing his 
grievance directly with the Company at any 
stage, but this shall be in addition to and not 
in substitution for the procedure for the adjust- 
ment of disputes in this agreement.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
This Board accordingly recommends: 


(1) That the Company withdraw its present 
clause forbidding Union activity on Company 
premises, and agree to a clause similar to that 
suggested, which would prevent Union activities 
on Company time, or in a manner which 
would interfere with employees on Company 
time. 

(2) That the Union withdraw its request for 
inclusion of a maintenance of membership 
clause. 

(3) That the Company agree to the inclu- 
sion of a voluntary check-off clause as follows: 

“The Company shall, upon receipt of written 
authorization from each or any of the geaid 
employees, and until such authorization is with- 
drawn, deduct dues at the rate of 50c per bi- 
weekly pay period, excepting the 13th and 
26th bi-weekly pay periods of the year, and 
shall remit same promptly to ‘the financial 
secretary of the Union.” 

(4) That the grievance procedure’ be 
amended to provide for an individual em- 
ployee’s right to participate in the settlement 
of grievances, and that the following clause be 
adopted: 

“Nothing herein shall prevent an individual 
employee from presenting and discussing his 
grievance directly with the Company at any 
stage, but this shall be in addition to and not 
in substitution for the procedure for the ad- 
justment of disputes in this agreement.” 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 7th day of March, 
A.D. 1945. 
(Sgd.) F. H. Bartow, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. A. McNevin, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) DrumMoNnD Wren, 
Member. 


Limited, 


Minto, N.B., and Local 7409, United Mine Workers of America 


On March 9 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation which 
dealt with a dispute between the Miramichi 
Lumber Co., Limited, Minto, N.B., and Local 
7409, United Mine Workers of America. A 


‘Minority report was 
Kenneth L. Golding. 
The Board was under the chairmanship of 
the Honourable Mr. Justice J. H. A. L. Fair- 
weather, Rothesay, N.B., appointed by the 


submitted by Mr. 
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Minister of Labour on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the Board, 
Messrs. Kenneth L. Golding, Fredericton, and 
E, A. Dinsmore, Minto, N.B., appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and re Miramicht Lumber Co., 
Ltd., Minto, N.B., and re Local Union No. 
7409, United Mine Workers of America. 


Honourable HuMpHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Department of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 

Sir,— . 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
in connection with the above matter begs to 
submit its report as follows:— 

The Board held a sitting in the City of 
Fredericton, in the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, on March 6th, at which sitting repre- 
sentatives of the Union and of the Company 
attended and submitted full and complete 
briefs, setting out their submissions; and also 
presented their respective arguments relating 
to said matters. 

The Union was represented by Mr. Thomas 
Ling, Vice-President, District No. 26, U/M.W. 
of A., Glace Bay, NS., Mr. C. B. Wade, 
Research Director, District No. 26, U.M.W. of 
A., Glace Bay, NS., and Mr. Frank Guss, 
Board Member, District No. 26, U.M.W. of A. 
The Company was represented by Mr. T. H. 
Robinson, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Canadian International Paper Company, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q., Mr. A. H. Chisholm, 
Assistant Chief Engineer, Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper Company, Limited, Montreal, 
PQ. and Mr. A. D. Taylor, »Manager, 
Miramichi Lumber Co., Ltd., Minto, N.B. 


Facts 


The Miramichi Lumber Co., Ltd. is a 
subsidiary of the Canadian International 
Paper Company, Limited, and is engaged in 
coal mining at Minto, N.B., where the coal 
mining operations of the company are located. 
The number of employees covered by the 
proposed collective bargaining agreement is 
approximately one hundred and ten. 

Local Union No. 7409, United Mine Workers 
of America, is affiliated with District No. 26, 
United Mine Workers of America and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 

The parties affected by this dispute have not 
previously entered into a collective bargaining 
agreement. 
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During June, 1944, District No. 26, United 
Mine Workers of America (Local 7409) was 
certified as the collective bargaining agent for 
the employees of the Miramichi Lumber Co., 
Ltd., at Minto. During November, 1944, rep- 
resentatives of the company and Union pre- 
pared a contract on which agreement was 
reached on all points except the use of the 
check-off system, which is the sole matter in 
dispute. The proposed check-off clause reads 
as follows: 


(a) The company agrees to check-off all dues, 
fines and initiation fees from all members 
of the U.M.W. employed in and around 
the collieries. The company also agrees 
to check-off for assessments or levies for 
strictly U.M.W. of A. purposes. Authority 
to make such deductions shall be given 
to the company by the President and 
Secretary of District 26, U.M.W. of A., 
such authority to state the purpose for 
which the assessment or levy is to be 
made. 

(ob) The maximum amount to be deducted for 
U.M.W. purposes in any one month shall 
not exceed five dollars ($5.00). 


The company, by its representatives, 
definitely opposed this check-off clause and 
offered, as an alternative, a union shop. The 
Union, however, insisted that they were 
entitled to a check-off and contended that of 
the one hundred and ten employees, some 
eighty-three per cent had already signed cards 
and that they expected one hundred per cent 
approval. Your Board used its best endeavours 
to effect a compromise between these opposing 
views but without result. 

The matter in dispute, from the standpoint 
of the company, appears to your Board to be 
a matter of policy rather than of fact and 
involves the consideration of the effect of the 
check-off clause on interests outside the scene 
of the company’s coal mining operations. With 
the Union, it was also a matter of policy in 
that the employees of all other mines in the 
district enjoy the check-off system. 

Your Board recommend that a modified 
form of check-off be provided for in the agree- 
ment and that the following be substituted 
for the clause proposed by the Union. 


(a) The company agrees to check-off all dues, 
from all members of the U.M.W. of A. 
employed in and around the collieries who 
so authorize it in writing; such amount 
not to exceed fifty cents a week. 


The written authorization shall be in the 
following form: 


Miramichi Lumber Co., Ltd., 
Minto, N.B 
Gentlemen :— 

se , hereby authorize and direct 
the Miramichi Lumber Co., Ltd., to deduct 
weekly from any earnings accumulated to my 
credit fifty cents, this being the amount of my 
weekly dues to District No. 26, United Mine 
Workers of America, whose receipt therefor 
shall be considered as a discharge to the 
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Miramichi Lumber Co., Ltd., for the amounts 
deducted from my earnings. I reserve the right 
to cancel this authority at any itime on ten 
days’ written notice to the company. 


Dated at Fredericton, N.B., this seventh day 
of March, 1945. 
Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) J. H. A. L. FaArRweatuHer, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) E. A. Dinsmore, 
Member. 


Minority Report 
Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1008, and re Miramichi Lumber Co., 
Ltd., Minto, N.B., and re Local Umon No. 
7409, United Mine Workers of America. 


Honourable Humpurey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada 
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Sir,— 

I have read the report of my colleagues and 
cannot concur in their decision. The matter 
in dispute, the check-off, is apparently entirely 
one of policy. The Union claims that it never 
operates without a check-off. The Company 
for reasons fully outlined in its brief is opposed 
to check-off but has offered as an alternative 
a union shop. I consider that the adoption 
of a union shop should have been acceptable 
to the Union and in the long run would tend 
to improve management labour relations to a 
far greater extent than through any benefits 
that might be derived from the check-off. 


Dated at Fredericton, N.B., this seventh day 
of March, 1945. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) KenNetH L. GoLpING, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Granby Consolidated Mining, 
Smelting & Power Company, Limited and Copper Mountain 
Miners’ Union Local No. 649, of the International Union 

of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


On March 23 the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the Report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion which dealt with a dispute between 
Granby Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co., 
Limited, and Copper Mountain Miners’ Union 
Local No. 649, of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smeltet Workers. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Prof. J. N. Finlayson, Vancouver, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. A. D. Wilson, 
and William Stewart, both of Vancouver, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the “Wartume Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations Act’ Order in Council 
P.C. 1003 and in the matter of a dispute 
between the Granby Consolidated Mining, 
Smelting & Power Co. Ltd. and certain of 
its employees, members of the Copper 
Mountain Miners’ Union Local No. 649, of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers. 


To Tue Honovurashe HumpuHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed pur- 
suant to the said! Wartime Labour Regulations 


on the 16th day of October, 1944, respectfully 
reports as follows: 

1. The life of the Board was extended by 
agreement for a sufficient period to enable 
representations to be made and this report 
prepared. 


2. At the first meeting of the Board for 
hearing of evidence it was agreed between the 
parties that the only point in dispute was 
whether or not. Section B, Article 1. of the pro- 
posed agreement should be consented to by 
the employer. This section reads as follows: 

“All future regular employees together with 
all present regular employees, who are now or 
who may later become members of the Union, 
shall remain: members in good standing during 
the life of this Agreement as one of their con- 
ditions. of employment with the Company.” 


3. After representations were made on be- 
half of each ‘party, the Board suggested that 
the parties should attempt to effect an agree- 
ment pursuant to Section 13 (2) of the said 
Regulations. The Board collaborated from 
time to time with the parties in their dis- 
cussions and is now pleased to report that the 
parties arrived at a mutual understanding. 
The Union withdrew its request for the in- 
clusion of the maintenance of union clause 
in Section B, Article 1 of the proposed Agree- 
ment and there was mutual consent to a 
change in Section A, Article 1. Otherwise 
the Agreement signed by the parties on the 
first day of March 1945, a copy of which is 
attached to this Report, is in the terms of 
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the one that expired on May 31, 1944, with 
some minor changes in Article 9, which were 
not the subject of dispute between the parties. 

4. The Board expresses its appreciation to 
the representatives of both parties for the 
thorough and courteous manner in which they 
submitted their views, and its hope that the 
utmost harmony may attend the implementa- 
tion of the Agreement. 
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Dated at Vancouver, BC., this 21st day of 
March A.D. 1945. 


Sgd. Joun N. FInuayson, 


Chairman, 
W. Stewart, 

Member, 
A. D. Witson, 

Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Fairchild Aircraft, Ltd., Noorduyn 
Aviation, Limited, Canadian Vickers, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and 
Lodge 712, Internatonal Association of Machinists 


On March 7 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation which 
dealt with a dispute between Fairchild Air- 
craft, Limited; Noorduyn Aviation Ltd.; and 
Canadian Vickers, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. A 
Minority Report was submitted by Mr. D. A. 
Paterson. 

The Board was under the charmanship of 
the Honourable Mr. Justice L. Boulanger, ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a jomt recommendation from the 
other two members, Messrs. D. A. Paterson 
and Drummond Wren, appointed on the nom- 
ination of the employer and employees 
concerned. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations P.C. 
1003 and Fairchild Aircraft Limited, Noor- 
duyn Aviation Ltd., and Canadian Vickers 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and Lodge 712, 
International Association of Machinists. 

To the Honourable the Minister 
of Labour of Canada, 

Sir :— 

The occasion for the appointment of this 
Board was the dispute which arose in connec- 
tion with the renewal of the collective Labour 
Agreement between the parties expiring on 
June 30, 1944. 

The first meeting of the Board took place on 
August 21, 1944, at Montreal, in Mr. Paterson’s 
office, for which courteous hospitality the other 
members of the Board offer due thanks. On 
August 23, at the request of the Department 
of Labour and by mutual agreement, the 
Board adjourned sine die. The sittings of the 
Board were resumed on February 5, 1945. 

The Employers were represented as follows: 
Canadian Vickers: Limited (now Canadian 
Limited) by Messrs. W. Meacher and B. 
Pringle; Noorduyn Aviation Limited by 
Messrs. Norman H. Bell and C. H. Cheseley ; 
Fairchild Aircraft Limited by Brig.-Gen. R. H. 
Bedell and Mr. John Porteous, K.C. The 
Employees’ representatives were Messrs. Robert 
Haddow, Grand Lodge Representative Inter- 


national Association of Machinists and Vice- 
Pres. Trades and Labour Council; Irving 
Burman, Chairman Negotiation Committee, 
Montreal Aircraft Lodge 712; Jean Pare, 
Business Agent of Lodge 712; Jack Chapman, 
Urbain Roussin and Archie Authier, members 
of Shop Committees or Officers of Lodge 712. 
In the new Agreement proposed by the 
Employees to replace the Agreement expiring 
on June 30, 1944, there are a number of dis 
puted sections concerning wages, hours and 
conditions of work, etc., which are of the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Regional War 
Labour Board. This Board unanimously agreed 
that the disputed sections which it could deal 
with properly were the following: 
Merit Raises: Clause 5 (b) of New Agree. 
ment (Draft 2). 
Business AGENT: 
Agreement. 
SENIoRITY: Clause 10 (c) of New Agreement. 


Clause 8 (c) of New 


UNIoN Security: Clause 21 (b) of New 
Agreement. 


RENEWAL: Clause 22 (b) of New Agreement. 

The members of the Board have been un- 
able to conciliate the parties and to come to 
any agreement among themselves in respect 
to those disputed clauses, save and with the 
exception of the Seniority Clause. Therefore, 
saving that exception, the present Report is 
the report of the majority of the Board com- 
posed of the Chairman, Judge Boulanger, and 
of Mr. Drummond Wren, the Employees’ 
nominee. 


(Merrit RAISES 


They are promotions made within the range 
of a given classification or category. There 
is an appreciable spread, which may go as 
high as 10 or 15 cents, between the minimum 
hourly rate and the maximum hourly rate of 
the same category. The Employees wish that 
complaints concerning those promotions could 
be investigated by the Grievance Committee, 
in accordance with Section 8 of the Agree- 
ment, which has always been denied by the 
Employers as not permissible in their inter- 
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pretation of Clause 5 (b) of the old Agree- 
ment reading as follows: 

“(b) The Company may, at its discretion, 
pay any employee at a rate higher than his 
classification calls for.” 

Therefore the clause proposed by the new 
Agreement on that point is as follows: 

“The company may pay any employee at a 
rate higher than his/her classification calls for, 
and shall in any case pay employees within 
any given classification, according to merit, 
at a rate within the range provided by law 
under the Wage Control Order for that clas- 
sification.” 

The Employers object to the change mainly 
on the ground that they are the best judges 
of the merit of their employees, which no- 
body can deny, and that, if all grievances 
which may arise out of such a matter are made 
appealable to the Committee, the Committee 
will be swamped and a lot of valuable time 
will be lost in hearing grievance cases. 

The majority of the Board feel that the 
labour members of the Grievance Committee 
must be given credit for some sense. We 
can not suppose that they will receive ground- 
less and senseless complaints and that they 
will want to spend their time squabbling over 
nothing. Raises and promotions affect the 
salary and reputation of the workers. It is, 
therefore, important that they should feel that 
they can get complete justice and fair play 
in that regard; if they have that sentiment 
of security against injustice, they will be 
better and more loyal employees, which is 
the interest of the employers. If a man 
who has been refused a merit raise feels 
that he has been unjustly treated, he should 
have a recourse, just as in a case of a 
change of category. ‘The~majority of the 
Board think that it is only fair that it should 
be so. Consequently, the majority of the 
Board recommend the inclusion in the new 
Agreement. of the clause proposed by the 
Employees on the subject of merit raises. 


Business AGENT 


By the amendment in the new Agreement 
of clause 8 (c) the Union wishes to secure 
the right to have its Business Agent called 
in at the hearing of a dispute at the option 
of the Grievance Committee alone. Formerly 
the calling in of the Union’s Business Agent 
depended on the agreement of the Manage- 
ment and of the Committee. Here are the 
texts: 


(OLD CONTRACT) :— 

“8. (c) Any disputes arising out of this 
Agreement, or otherwise, shall be dealt with by 
the Management of the Company and the 
Grievance Committee. When the Management 
and the Grievance Committee agree that it is 
desirable, the Business Agent shall be called in 
on such disputes.” 
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(NEw CONTRACT) :— 

“8. (c) Any disputes arising out of this 
Agreement, or otherwise, shall be dealt with 
by the Management of the Company and the 
Grievance Committee. At the request of the 
Grievance Committee, the Business Agent shall 
be called in on such disputes.” 

The Employers object to the amendment 
principally because it would permit the Em- 
ployees to introduce in their discussions with 
the Management a Business Agent who may 
not be persona grata with the Management. 
It. has been said also that the Business Agent 
having access in all plants, he may retail tales, 
foment agitation and divulge secrets. 

The majority of the Board think they can 
trust the Employees to elect as their Business 
Agent a sensible, reasonable and practical 
man who will be capable of getting along 
satisfactorily with the different Managements 
composed also of sensible, reasonable and 
practical men. The majority of the Board 
do not see any reason to refuse the Em- 
ployees, at the hearings of the Grievance 
Committee, the assistance of a man experi- 
enced in the settlement of disputes and aware 
of the general policies and practises of the 
Union, when the Employers can be repre- 
sented by their legally or technically trained 
officials. The presence of the Business Agent 
tends to even up the chances a little, which 
is only just, fair and reasonable in the 
opinion of the majority of the Board. 

Therefore the amended clause 8 (c) as pro- 
posed in the draft Agreement is recommended 
by the majority of the Board. 


SENIORITY 


We are happy to be unanimous on this 
question and we recommend, therefore, the 
inclusion, in the new Agreement, as clause 
10 (c), of the following clause drafted by Mr. 
Paterson : 

“In cases of lay-off or lack of work, employ- 
ees shall be selected for retention according to 
their seniority, competency and productive effi- 
ciency, i.e., if competency and productive effi- 
ciency are equal, length of continuous service 
with the employer shall be the deciding factor.” 


Union SEcuRITY 


The majority of the Board feel that the time 
has come to provide for some measure of 
union security in collective labour agreements. 
Without reviewing all the arguments pro and 
con which now are so well known, we think 
that after an agreement has finally been made 
and signed, some period of stability must fol- 
low. Therefore, we recommend to include in 
the New Agreement, as clause 21(b), the 
following :— 

“Employees of the Company, covered by this 
Agreement, who are at the date of this Agree- 
ment members of the Union in good standing 
according to the by-laws of the Union, or who 
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subsequently become such members, shall, as a 
condition of continued employment be required 
by the Company to maintain such membership 
for the duration of this Agreement. 

All employees engaged by the Company after 
date of this Agreement shall within 30 days of 
their employment become members of the union, 
and shall, as a condition of continued employ- 
ment, be required by the Company to maintain 
such membership according to the by-laws of the 
union for the duration of this agreement.” 


RENEWAL 


Pending negotiations for the renewal of the 
contract the parties should not have to go 
back to the law of the jungle. It is reasonable 
that their relations should continue to be 
governed by the old contract until the new 
one comes into effect, save such retroactive 
provisions as may be necessary. ‘Therefore, 
we recommend to include in the New Agree- 
ment, as clause 22(b), the following: 

“In the event of written notice of termina- 
tion amendment, change on renewal having been 
given by either party, as provided for in 
clause 22 (a), negotiations shall be carried on 
during the period of notice of termination, and 
beyond that time if necessary, with a view to 
arranging another agreement. During the period 
of such negotiations, and until the signing of a 
new agreement, this Agreement shall remain 
in full foree and effect.” 

Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Oscar L. BouLanceEr, 
Chairman of Board. 
(Sgd.) DRuMMOND WREN, 
February 16, 1945. Member of Board. 


Minority Report 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations P.C. 
1003 and Fairchild Aircraft Limited, Noor- 
duyn Aviation Corporation and Canadian 
Vickers Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and 
Lodge 712, International Association of 
Machinists. 


Honourable HumpuHrey MIrTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Sir, 


I find myself unable to agree with certain 
of the Conclusions and Recommendations of 
my colleagues on the Board of Conciliation 
appointed herein. 

As a consequence I am under the necessity 
of submitting this Minority Report. 

As the Majority Report itself sets forth, the 
matter at issue between the disputants is the 
renewal of the Collective Agreement between 
them which expired on 30th June, 1944. More 
particularly the issue has resolved itself into 
consideration of the following five items which 
the Union would like to become conditions of 
the new Agreement, namely: 

1. Merit Raises 


2. Business Agent 
3. Seniority 


4. Union Security 
5. Renewal. 
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To elaborate: 
Merit RAIsEs 


The practice of merit raises was initiated by 
the Company itself to reward the services of 
outstanding and conscientious workmen. The 
Company acordingly determined and awarded 
merit raises through its own officials but now 
the Union desires that it have a voice in the 
determination of merit raises through the 
Grievance Committee. The Company politely 
insists that it is the best judge of the ability 
and productive capacity of its own workpeople, 
and therefore, that merit raises should remain, 
as heretofore, the prerogative of management. 
The Majority Report itself, in point of fact, 
admits that the Company is the best judge. 
Therefore, as it is unthinkable that the Com- 
pany, its own interest being at stake, should 
grant preferment to an employee not qualified 
for it, the existing practice of determining 
merit raises should, as a matter of sound busi- 
ness, remain undisturbed. 

Moreover the Company feels that if merit 
raises were referred to the Grievance Com- 
mittee, human nature being what it is, the 
Union, to further its own interests, would 
institute endless appeals to the Grievance Com- 
mittee, thereby causing loss of much valuable 
time. The request, besides, is a challenge to 
the present system of ‘Job evaluation and 
Employees’ Rating which should not be lightly 
discarded. 

Business AGENT 


The Union requests that the new Agreement 
provide that the Business Agent be permitted 
to attend all sessions of the Grievance Com- 
mittee. There are four Grievance Committees 
in the three Companies governed by the recent 
Agreement, but, with one Business Agent only, 
their meetings would require to be held at 
different times which would create a problem. 

Under present practice most cases brought 
before the Grievance Committees are settled 
satisfactorily. Those not so adjusted are 
remitted to Arbitration and under the present 
(or recent) Agreement the Business Agent is 
privileged to be present at all Arbitration 
cases. 

It is pointed out that the Business Agent 
might not invariably be persona grata with one 
or other of the Companies and his presence, 
under such circumstances, would probably by 
very awkward, to say the least. It is con- 
sidered that no valid reason has been advanced 
to justify a departure from present practice 
which, on the whole, has operated well. 


SENIORITY 


This item’ has been adjusted to mutual 
satisfaction in terms appearing in the Majority 
Report. 
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UNION SECURITY 


I agree with the signatories of the Majority 
Report that, at this stage of the controversy 
respecting the implications of the term Union 
Security, it is unnecessary to enter into a 
disquisition of the subject. That has already 
been done comprehensively from many 
quarters but unanimity has not yet been 
achieved, principally, the undersigned believes, 
because the approach to its solution from the 
Union point of view, is not the proper one. 

The opinion of the undersigned is still 
substantially the one expressed in his Minority 
Report in the case of: 


The United Shipyards Limited, and Its 
Employees, Members of Local No. 12, Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders Union of 


Canada (C.C.L.) 


to which full reference is hereby made (June, 
1944). Nothing has happened in the interval 
to create or to justify any change of view, 
and the following reasons in his judgment 
- pemain fundamentally sound: 


1. The Union does not control 
employees in the Plant. 

2. Quebec Law contemplates the presence 
of minorities in industrial establish- 
ments. 

3. The proposal would deny employment to 
other Canadians having different con- 
victions as to civil rights. 

4. The Employer should not be party to 
maintaining the membership of the 
Union. 

5. The proposal does not promote harmony 
between Employer and employees. On 
the contrary the more divided authority 
within the Plant becomes, the more 
likely are disputes to arise. 

6. The proposed condition is unethical as 
it would require the employer to act 
contrarily to the dictates of his 
conscience. 

7. The proposed condition would be an 
obvious violation of the Article 19 (1) 
of P.C. 1003—the Labour Code. 


all the 
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RENEWAL 


The Union wants the conditions of the 
expired Agreement to remain effective until 
such time as the new Agreement is signed, 
no matter how long the process of negotiating 
the Covenant may be. 

The Company, on the other hand, feels that 
the life of the Agreement, like the existence 
of all things, should be definite. The Agree- 
ment should not be self-perpetuating for 
several excellent reasons. One such is that 
the proposed condition would conduce to long 
drawn out negotiations for renewal, to in- 
terminable discussion and to unnecessary 
delays on the part of the Union, because, at 
the worst, if the Union could not get a satis- 
factory new Agreement, it could hold fast 
indefinitely to the old Agreement, however 
unsatisfactory the latter might be from the 
Company’s point of view. 

Another such reason is that the Company 
feels that a hurtful condition in an Agreement 
should definitely cease at the agreed upon date 
of expiry. Under the proposed condition the 
hurtful provision might be perpetuated with- 
out end. I strongly incline to the logic of the 
Companies’ point of view and I endorse it 
without hesitation. 

I suggest that negotiations leading to a new 
Agreement commence two months before the 
stipulated date of expiry of the old Agree- 
ment and, if necessary, continue for two 
months thereafter when, in the event of no 
basis for a new contract, the Agreement shall 
finally terminate. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Sgd.) D. A. Paterson, 
' Member, 
Montreal, P.Q. Board of Concilvation. 
Sth March, 1945. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Empire Brass Manufacturing Co., 
Limited, and Pumps and Softeners, Limited, and Local 2699, 
United Steelworkers of America 


On March 5 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Contiliation which 
dealt with a dispute between Empire Brass 
Manufacturing Co., Limited, and Pumps and 
Softeners, Limited, and Local 2699, United 
Steelworkers of America. 

The Board of Conciliation was under the 
chairmanship of His Honour Judge J. J. 
Coughlin, Sandwich, Ont., appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members, 
Mr. Maurice Crabtree, K.C., of Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer, 
and Mr. Oliver Hodges of London, Ont., 
appointed on the nomination of the employees. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In. the matter of The Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations P.C. 1003, and of a 
dispute between Empire Brass Manufac- 
turing Company, Limited, and Pumps 
and Softeners, Limited, London, Ontario 
(Employers); and the United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 2699, London, 
Ontario (Employees). 


To the Honourable HumPurReY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Your Board of Conciliation appointed to 
consider the dispute between the above named 
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parties are pleased to report that during the 
sittings of the Board held at London in the 
week of February 25th a definite agreement 
on two of the three points at issue was reached 
and was embodied in a collective bargaining 
agreement concluded between the parties. 

On account of the absence of the President 
of the Employer Companies it was mutually 
agreed that the remaining point at issue, 
namely the matter of check-off of union dues, 
should be deferred for direct negotiation 
between the parties until the week of May 21st 
on the understanding that in the event of an 
agreement thereon not being reached by 
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May 28th your Board would on the applica- 
tion of either party be reconvened to decide 
the question, the decision of the Board to be 
binding on both parties during the life of the 
contract. 


Dated this 28th day of February, 1945. 
(Sgd.) J. J. Coucuuin, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Oxriver Hopczs, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) M. Crastree, 

Member. 


Report of Board in. Dispute Between Willard Storage Battery Company 
of Canada, Ltd., and United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, Local 512 


On February 28, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which dealt with a dispute between 
Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, 
Limited, and United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, Local 512. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
the Honourable Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, 
Toronto, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, Miss Idele 
Wilson and Mr. W. M. Gordon, also of 
Toronto, the nominees of the employees and 
employer respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report, follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C’. 1003 and of a 
dispute between Willard Storage Battery 
Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario (Employer); and United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Local 612 (Employees). 


The Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


A Board of Conciliation having been estab- 
lished pursuant to the provisions of section 
13 (1) of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations P.C. 1003 as a result of the 
disputes between the parties herein, the under- 
signed chairman and member of the Board 
respectfully report as follows: — 

The dispute between the parties arose during 
negotiations between_ them concerning the 
renewal of a collective bargaining agreement 
which had been entered into between them 
under date the 28th of September, 1948, and 
which terminated on September 27, 1944. A 
copy of that agreement is appended hereto. 


That agreement did not contain any 
provision for what has come to be described 
under the general title of “Union Security”. 
During the negotiations for its extension or 
renewal the Union insisted that it be amended 
to contain a provision for a “Union Shop”. 
To this the Company objected. It would 
appear that the Union then modified its 
demand and for the sake of amity indicated 
that it would accept a provision for “Main- 
tenance of Membership” with a system of 
irrevocable check-off in lieu of “Union Shop”. 
This the Company also refused. 

The particular “Maintenance of Member- 
ship” provision demanded by the Union was 
substantially as follows: 

That all present employees now members 
of the Union shall as a condition of employ- 
ment remain members of the Union in good 
standing for the duration of the agreement; 
that all future employees shall become mem- 
bers of the Union within a specified time and 
thereafter as a condition of their continued 
employment shall remain members in good 
standing for the duration of the agreement. 
The attitude of both the Company and the 

Union on this question of Union Security 
during the proceedings before the Board was 
identical with their respective attitudes during 
their earlier negotiations. 

Prior to the Board meeting with the parties, 
at the request of the Board, they each filed 
a Brief which was factual and argumentative. 

The Board then met with the parties on 
January 30th and 31st and February 2nd. The 
employer was represented by Mr. H. G. Mills, 
General Manager, and Mr. C. M. Murray, 
Personnel Manager, and by Mr. J. C. Adams 
of the Central Ontario Industrial Relations 


Institute who appeared as counsel. The 
employees were represented by Mr. Ross 
Russell, Director of Organization for the 


Union, and by Mr. Philip Magee who is a 
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trustee and Past President of the local 
Union. At those meetings the written Briefs 


were supplemented by oral submissions. 

The Union has not been certified as the 
Collective Bargaining representative of the 
employees but the Company nevertheless 
recognizes the Union as the Collective 
Bargaining representative of all its employees 
at its plant in the City of Toronto with the 
exception of foremen, supervisors, plant police, 
guards and laboratory and _ office staff. 
Presently there are about one hundred and 
sixty-seven employees who would be subject 
to a collective bargaining agreement. It is 
said that of these about ninety per cent are 
members of the Union. Prior to the war the 
number of such employees was normally about 
sixty-five men. 

The Union organized the employees in the 
summer of 1943 and as a result of a super- 
vised vote it was demonstrated that a strong 
majority of the employees favoured the Union 
as the Collective Bargaining representative of 
the employees. The Collective Bargaining 
Agreement dated September 28, 1948, 
followed. j 


It would appear that employer-employee 
relations at the Company’s Toronto plant have 
always been good. We would congratulate 
the Union for the part it has played in 
maintaining those good relations despite the 
observation by the Company that they were 
good before the intervention of the Union. 

There is undoubtedly a suspicion among at 
least some of the employees that the refusal 
of the Company to accede to the present 
request for “Union . Security” reflects 
antagonism on the part of the Company 
toward the Union and the silent hope, if not 
the expressed wish, that it may become weak 
and disintegrate. The Company protests that 
any such conclusion is unwarranted and it has 
not been demonstrated that the Company is 
in fact harbouring such a desire. The Com- 
pany takes the position that if its employees 
desire to join this particular or any other 
Union that is their business and that it will 
not interfere in any way by discrimination or 
otherwise. Despite these protests by the 
Company, that suspicion is not dissipated. 
Indeed in these very proceedings that 
suspicion has been heightened by the fact 
that the Company was represented by Counsel 
associated with the Central Ontario Industrial 
Relations Institute which is an Employer 
Association. Naive references were made 
during discussions before the Board to this 
“outside influence”. It was freely admitted by 
the representatives of the employees that 
while their minimum demand to-day is 
“Maintenance of Membership” their ultimate 
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goal is the closed shop. It has been elsewhere 
said that “the same natural impulse which 
heads workers in the direction that frequently 
culminates in the quest for the closed shop 
is the motivation that sometimes brings 
employers together to oppose that concept.” 
P.C. 1003 Section 4 (1) and (2) respectively 
recognizes the right of employees to be 
members of a trade Union or employees’ 
organization and to employers a similar right 
to be members of an employers’ organization. 
Membership in either of such organizations 
should not condemn either employee or 
employer.: We subscribe to the opinion that 
they can both contribute much that is good 
in the field of employer-employee relations. 
The danger would exist in the possibility that 
either might attempt to use its strength to 
enforce arbitrary and unreasonable decisions. 
If ever that danger arises then it will be time 
for Government intervention. Meanwhile the 
immediate issue should be solved by a process 


of unemotional thinking. 


The reasons advanced by the Union in 
support of its request for a Union Shop are 
not new. It will suffice to merely state 
them: 


1. It will guarantee the perpetuation of the 
position which employees are entitled to 
enjoy in industry. 

2. It will eliminate the possibility of friction 
among employees where some are and some 

) are not members of the Union. 

3. The relation between the Company and its 
employees has been good and the Union’s 
record of co-operation and responsibility 
justifies the request. 

4. It will permit the Union to devote its full 
time to the problems of employer-employee 
relations thereby doing a greater service 
to both employees and management. 


The Company’s objections may be stated 
under three headings: 

1. That on principle it is undemocratic and 
introduces the factor of compulsion. 

2. That because the Union has a membership 
of approximately ninety per cent of eligible 
employees it does not need any form of 
Union Security. 

3. That “Union Security” is something out- 
side a “collective agreement” as defined in 
Section 2 (d) of P.C. 1003 because it does 
not refer to “rates of pay, hours of work 
or other working conditions”. 

It is convenient that we at once express our 
Opinion on objections numbers (2) and (3) 
before considering the arguments put forward 
by the Union and the remaining objection of 
the Company. 

As to objection number (2) it seems to us~ 
that the Company having taken or at least 
assumed to take a position of passive indiffer- 
ence as to whether the employees or any of 
them join the Union it cannot consistently be 
heard to say that the Union does not need 
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“Union Security” as a guarantee of its con- 
tinued existence. It is our opinion that in 
this particular instance the Union has such 
overwhelming support among the employees 
that, in point of fact it does not require 
“Union Security” to insure its continuance in 
this plant. We hasten to add, however, that 
if there were no other objections, lack of 
necessity would not corstitute a valid 
objection to it. 

As to objection number (3), if we were left 
to interpret Section 2 (d) of P.C. 1003 we 
would have much doubt as to whether “Union 
Security” is one of the subjects coming within 
“collective agreement” as there defined. How- 
ever, we do not consider that it is open to 
us to say that it does not come within the 
meaning of that section. This Board is not 
in a position to determine its own jurisdiction. 
It has been determined for us by the Minister 
of Labour whose creature the Board is, and 
the very fact that this issue has been referred 
to us by him under Section 30 (4) of the 
Order in Council, amounts to a ruling by him 
that it is within our jurisdiction and is 
decisive of the point. 

Turning now to the arguments of the Union 
in favour of “Union Security” whether it take 
the form of “Union Shop” or “Maintenance 
a Membership” either with or without check 
off : 


Argument number (1) :— 
What the employees have in mind is not 


that this particular Union be perpetuated in © 


the plant, but that principles and standards 
which are now recognized in their employer- 
employee relations be perpetuated. They are 
thinking not so much of the present as of the 
future. They made it perfectly plain that they 
are apprehensive lest after the war under 
changed economic conditions everything may 
go into a sort of tail-spin and those principles 
be discarded and those standards lowered; that 
in the stress of circumstances their organiza- 
tion may become less virile than it is to-day 
and perhaps disintegrate. Through organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining they have 
secured advantages which would not other- 
wise have been obtained. They want to insure 
their permanency. So long as the Union is 
active and strong they feel that they will-be 
preserved. 


As to Argument number (2) :— 


It was admitted that if there was any fric- 
tion as between Union and _ non-Union 
employees it was infinitesimal. 


As to Argument number (3) :— 


There is no question but that the Union’s 
record for co-operation and ‘responsibility has 
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been good and to the extent that such a record 
is a prerequisite to a provision in a Collective 
Bargaining Agreement providing for Union 
Security, that prerequisite has been satisfied. 


As to Argument number (4) :— 


Merely to state the argument explains it 
and it need not be amplified. 

That leaves for observation only objection 
number (1) of the Company. This, in sub- 
stance, is to say that a Union Shop or Main- 
tenance of Membership, unless it has saving 
provisions, is an infringement: on the personal, 
economic, and social liberty of the employee. 
Much has been written and said on that phase 
of the issue. Of the “closed shop”, which is 
not far removed from the Union Shop if 
indeed it is at all removed, Rev. Jerome L. 
Tonner, Ph.D., in his book entitled “The 
Closed Shop’, said, “It is one of the few 
major issues which has persistently defied 
adjustment. Other social and _ industrial 
problems large and small have come and gone 
finding solution in legislative, judicial, or 
popular sanction. And although unionism and 
collective bargaining became fundamental 
rights as a result of the passage of the 
National War Labour Relations Act in 1935, 
the closed shop has remained an unsolved 
problem.” Truer words were never written. 
No good purpose would be served by quoting 
opinions of others on this subject. Our func- 
tion, as we conceive it, is twofold. First, to 
attempt to assist the parties in reaching a 
voluntary agreement, and secondly, if the 
parties are unable to agree then to report the 
facts as they have been made to appear before 
us and to submit our recommendations. 

We exerted our best efforts in an effort to 
conciliate the matters in issue between the 
parties and consummate an agreement. We 
regret that we were unable to find any basis 
upon which the parties would agree on the 
particular issues involved. 

We therefore recommend that the collective 
bargaining agreement which the parties have 
been negotiating should contain a Mainten- 
ance of Membership provision and a provision 
for voluntary Check Off in substantially the 
form appended hereto. That particular Main- 
tenance of Membership provision is premised 
on the Union at all times having a member- 
ship among the employees constituting a 
majority of the total employees eligible for 
membership. The provision in clause (b) 
which would permit a group of employees to 
resign from the Union is designed to meet 
the objection that a Maintenance of Member- 
ship provision without such a saving clause 
might result in the wishes of a substantial 
group. of Union members with respect to 
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internal management or Union policy being 
thwarted or their being required to retain 
their membership even though they be opposed 
to such management or policy because to 
relinquish their membership would mean the 
loss of their employment with the company. 
In our opinion such a Maintenance of Mem- 
bership provision exemplifies the application 
of majority rule without infringing upon what 
are said to be the natural rights of those who, 
for reasons best known to themselves, are 
unwilling or have thus far not been persuaded 
‘to join the Union. We suggest that these 
provisions taken together constitute the 
maximum of “Union Security” beyond which 
there would be the factor of compulsion of 
which the Company complains and within 
which it is not contained. 

We desire to acknowledge the co-operation 
and assistance given the Board by the parties, 
all of which is appreciated. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 15th day of February, 
1945. 
(Sgd.) W. D. Roacu, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Inet Wixson, 
; Member. 


Minority Report 


in the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations P.C. 1003 and of a 
dispute between Willard Storage Battery 
Company of Canada, Inmited, Toronto, 
Ontario, (Employer), and United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Local 512, (Employees)— 


lo The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
to “endeavour to effect an agreement between 
the parties on the matters on which they have 
not agreed” held meetings on January 23, 30, 
31, and on February 2. At its first meeting 
the Board members discussed in the absence 
of the parties the matters on which agreement 
had not been reached, and it was determined 
to have each of the parties file a brief setting 
forth their respective positions. The briefs 
were filed and at the meeting on January 30, 
Ross Russell, Director of Organization for 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, District 5, represented the em- 
ployees, and H. G. Mills, Assistant General 
Manager, and C. M. Murray, Personnel Man- 
ager, with J. C. Adams, K.C., as counsel, 
represented thé employer. At the meeting on 
January 31, P. Magee, a trustee and past 
president of the local Union, was present with 
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Ross Russell to represent the employees, and 
at the meeting of February 2, in addition to 
Ross Russell and P. Magee, some ten other 
employees were present. 

The facts of the matter were simple enough. 
An agreement had been reached and signed, 
dated September 28, 1943, between the Em- 
ployers and the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, Local 512, as 
sole collective bargaining agent, containing 
provisions with reference to rates of pay, hours 
of work and other working conditions, for 
example, provisions with respect to no strikes, 
stewards, grievance procedure, seniority, etc. 
—in other words, a “collective agreement” as 
mentioned in Sec. 2(d) of P.C. 1003. 

Prior to the agreement being signed a vote. 
had been taken and it was stated that 87 per 
cent of the employees indicated their desire to 
be so represented. With respect to the re- 
newal of this agreement the collective bargain- 
ing agent presses for the inclusion of a clause 
providing for “union security.” All the other 
clauses, some being additional to those in 
agreement of September, 1943, have been 
agreed upon by the parties. At the hearings it 
was emphasized by the parties that there was 
no friction in the plant, that relations were 
entirely harmonious and any grievances there 
had been, had been readily adjusted. 

It was stated by Ross Russell when putting 
forth the argument for union shop that the 
membership in the union in the plant was 
now 90 per cent of the total eligible and that 
there were no defections from membership and 
that there was no difficulty in collecting the 
dues. This can be easily understood as the 
plant is not large, there being only some 167 
employees subject to the collective bargaining 
agreement and in peace times only about 65 
employees. The picture is not the same at all 
as it might be in a plant of several hundred or 
thousand employees. The collection of dues 
in such a plant might conceivably be a burden. 
While it appeared that the collective bargain- 
ing agent had not been certified as such, 
nevertheless, the employer recognized it as 
such and while its experience with the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of © 
America has only been for a year or more it 
raised no objection to entering another agree- 
ment with it. It appeared from the oral sub- 
missions that employer-employee relations at 
this plant had always been of the best—and it 
is not for a Board of Conciliation to attempt 
to fasten the credit for such a condition on 
either party concerned with the matter before 
the Board. The Union itself had been in the 
plant, at the most, for two years. One might 
be permitted to observe, however, in passing. 
that 8-8 years of service was the present 
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average term of service of the employees in 
the plant, and that this figure would un- 
doubtedly have been lower if conditions had 
not been tolerably happy. 

It was urged that Union Shop clauses be 
inserted in the new agreement largely for the 
following reasons :— 

(1) it would perpetuate the Union in the 
plant; 

(2) it would eliminate the possibility of fric- 
tion in the plant between union and non-union 
employees; 

(3) it gives the Union the control over, and 
disciplining of the members, said to be necessary 
to carry out its responsibility for enforcing the 
collective bargaining agreement; 

(4) the good relationship with the manage- 
ment justified the request; and 

(5) the Union would be able to devote more 
time to deeper or more fundamental problems 


of employer-employee relationship (whatever 
that meians). 


Against these contentions it was submitted 
that the inclusion of such clauses were not 
necessary, might conceivably cause some fric- 
tion, were in their nature compulsory both on 
employees and employer and that in any 
event the matter of “union security” does not 
come within the meaning of the definition of 
“eollective agreement” in Sec. 2(d) of 
Pe 00s: 
~ In its attempt at conciliation the Board 
failed. The Chairman raised the question 
whether having failed “to conciliate,”’ the 
Board was functus; but it seems clear its duty 
is to report “the result of its endeavours and 
its findings and recommendations to the 
Minister” under Sec. 13 (2) of P.C. 1003. 


During the course of the hearing it was 
intimated by those representing the employees 
that while they would press for the Union 
Shop again, they would now accept a suitable 
maintenance of membership clause with check- 
off as a measure of union security. It is per- 
haps unnecessary to deal then with their 
contentions for Union Shop’ as such. One 
might be permitted to say, however, that in 
so far as perpetuating the union is concerned, 
the Union Shop is only one method, as is a 
maintenance of membership clause. Another, 
although not so automatic or impersonal, is by 
the good-will of the employees. It is not 
unlikely that the insertion of a clause provid- 
ing for union shop or maintenance of mem- 
bership would cause friction where little or 
none at present exists. As to the third argu- 
ment, that such a clause gives the collective 
bargaining agent an effective control over the 
union members, the Employer seems content 
to rely upon the integrity of its employees in 
this regard, and in any event it has not been 
shown it has any remedy in action against the 
collective bargaining agent. As to (4), the 
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good relationship existed long before the local 
union or its parent organization. What is 
implied in (5) is not easy to conceive. It was 
stated at the héaring that the whole matter of 
union security was evolutionary—first recogni- 
tion of the union in a collective bargaining 
agreement; then maintenance of membership 
and check-off; then union shop; then closed 
shop. 


The facts do not, however, justify the 
recommending of a maintenance of member- 
ship clause. While arguing for the union shop, 
the rhetorical question was asked “ Why not? 
We had 87 per cent when the vote was taken; 
we have 90 per cent now, and the balance are 
in the nature of transients.” This seemed to 
be an argument in favour of union shop at 
the time, but it cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be held to be an argument for 
maintenance of membership. Such a clause 
would seem to be absolutely unnecessary. 
There was no evidence of loss of membership, 
but on the contrary there was evidence of 
increase and no complaint was made of any 
difficulty in collection of dues. To protect the 
union there would seem to be no necessity for 
such a clause. There is no evidence of hostility 
in this plant by the employer, but on the con- 
trary the best of relations have prevailed. 


Then again, the inclusion of a maintenance 
of membership clause might carry the seeds of 
possible difficulties for union members. For 
example, in the event of a disagreement with 
the union, an employee—a union member— 
might be expelled from the union. The em- 
ployer would be bound to discharge him, not- 
withstanding he was, we will say, an employee 
of many years’ standing. Then again, the 
union policy or constitution might undergo a 
radical change and the employee member 
might find himself in disagreement with it. 
He can resign, but he will be discharged if he 
does. There are undoubtedly other examples, 
and the maintenance of membership clause 
that endeavoured to take care of all eventu- 
alities such as those mentioned, would be 
nothing but an empty thing. This is not to 
say, however, that in a proper case where the 
advantages would be greater than the disad- 
vantages, maintenance of membership clause 
should not be inserted. 


There is another feature of this matter that 
was emphasized by Mr. Russell and that was 
the desire of the collective bargaining agent to 
attain union shop or closed shop status or to 
move as far in that direction as possible now 
before the end of the war. The reason he gave 
was that when the war was over the position 
of the union would be better secured by this 
status. It brings up another question, how- 
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ever, that should be kept in mind. P.C.1003 
establishes a set of regulations under the 
authority of the War Measures Act. P.C. 1003 
depends for its validity upon the existence of 
the war emergency. The Boards of Concilia- 
tion established under P.C. 1003, in my humble 
opinion, should be ever mindful of the fact 
that they are so established and, being so 
established, are dealing with rights ordinarily 
exercised by another jurisdictiou, namely, the 
provinces. 

The establishment of a closed shop or union 
shop in wartime in any plant would have to be 
considered with the greatest care and particu- 
larly in industries “essential to the prosecution 
of the war” as mentioned in P.C. 1003. 

With respect to this question of union 
security, union shop or whatever form it takes, 
the parties before the Board seemed to differ 
on a matter of principle. I may be wrong, 
but I canot see how things of that nature can 
be conciliated or reconciled. In any event it 
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is very doubtful if it was ever contemplated 
that a Board of Conciliation should have to 
deal with union security, because applying the 
usual rules of construction to the wording of 
Sec. 2(d), “rates of pay, hours of work or 
other working conditions’ one has to be an 
enthusiast to conclude that the perpetuation 
of a union was meant to be included. 

The fact that the Minister of Labour re- 
ferred the matter of union security to the 
Board does not, in my opinion, cure any 
defect there may be in the jurisdiction of the 
Board. 

I recommend that the Union drop its claim 
for union shop, maintenance of membership 
and check-off and that the parties carry on 
until September 27, 1945, under the existing 
agreement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted this 
26th day of February, 1945. : 

(Signed) W.M. Gorpon, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the International Harvester Co., 
Chatham, Ont., and International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, UAW-CIO 


On February 28 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion which dealt. with a dispute between the 
International Harvester Company, Chatham, 
Ont., and International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, UAW-CIO. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
the Honourable Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, of 
Toronto, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members, Messrs. John J. Robinette 
and Bora Laskin, also of Toronto, appointed 
by the employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations and of a dispute between 
International Harvester Company _ of 
Canada, Lnmited, Chatham, Ontario, 
(Employer), and International Union 
Umted Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, 
UAW. -CI.0., Local No. 127 (Employees) 

To The Honourable, 

The Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

The Board of Conciliation established pur- 
suant to the provisions of Section 13 (1) of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, as a result of the disputes between the 
parties herein, respectfully reports as follows: 


The Union is the certified bargaining repre- 
sentative of the Company’s employees at its 
plant in the City of Chatham, Ontario. This 
certification followed an election by the eli- 
gible employees on June 21, 1944, pursuant to 
a direction of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board. On the date of the election there were 
160 eligible employees, of whom 153 voted, 85 
in favour of the Union, 67 against, and there 
was one spoiled ballot. 


Since the date of that election the numerical 
strength of the Union in this plant has sub- 
stantially increased, notwithstanding that there 
has not been any appreciable increase in the 
number of employees. 


There has never been a collective bargain- 
ing agreement between the Company and its 
employees at this plant. From 1919 to the 
date of the certification of the Union there 
had been an Industrial Council composed 
of an equal number of employees and Man- 
agement, the expressed purpose of which was 
“to establish their relations upon a definite 
and durable basis of mutual understanding 
and confidence.” 


During the period in which that Industrial 
Council functioned, and since the certification 
of the Union, employer-employee relations 
have been good. 


In September, 1944, negotiations commenced 
with a view to the consummation of a col- 
lective bargaining agreement. In due course 
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agreement was reached between the parties on’ 


all the terms of the agreement, except “Main- 
tenance of Membership” and “Dues Check- 
off” 

Prior to the Board meeting with the parties, 
at the Board’s request, the parties each filed a 
brief stating their respective positions and 
arguments in support thereof. The Com- 
pany’s brief dealt with the tw6 issues which it 
understood to be in dispute. The Union, in 
its brief, enlarged its demand to include a 
provision for ‘‘ Union Shop.” 

The Board first met with the parties at the 
City of Chatham on January 20. The parties 
were represented then and at a subsequent 
meeting as follows: For the Company, Mr. 
T. A. Rice, Vice-President in charge of manu- 
facturing; Mr. D. E. Bothwell, Superintendent 
at the Chatham plant, and Mr. H. T. Dean, 
who is in charge of industrial relations. For 
the Union, Mr. Roy Brown, International 
Organizer; Mr. Stanley Green, Chairman of 
the Plant Committee, and Mr. Drummond 
Wren. 

At that meeting the Company’s representa- 
tives complained that the Union’s brief, which 
had just been received, had taken them by 
surprise, inasmuch as it contained a demand 
for a “Union Shop,” and that the Company, 
not having contemplated that demand, had 
not dealt with it in its brief. The Board felt, 
and the representatives of the Union agreed, 
that the Company’s complaint was justified, 
and the discussion at that meeting was ac- 
cordingly limited to “ Maintenance of Mem- 
bership” and “Dues Check-off.” 

The Board next met with the parties at the 
City of Hamilton on January 27, and in the 
meantime the Company filed a further brief 
with the Board. 

“Union Shop”, “Maintenance of Member- 
ship” and “Dues check-off” fall under the 
heading of Union Security, and the arguments 
advanced in favour of and against them are 
not new. They have been exhaustively set 
forth in the briefs filed, and which are being 
forwarded herewith. We consider that it is 
not necessary to enumerate them here. 

It was impossible to reconcile the opposing 
views of the parties on the questions in issue. 
The. Board unsuccessfully explored every 
possible basis upon whcih it was felt that the 
parties might agree, but none of our sugges- 
tions by way of compromise were acceptable 
to both parties. 

We have subsequently given the matter our 
best consideration, and have concluded that, 
in the circumstances here existing, a provision 
for “Maintenance of Membership” and “Dues 
check-off”, in the form set forth in the 
Appendix hereto, might reasonably be in- 
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cluded in the agreement which the parties have 
been negotiating, and we recommend the 
same, 

In reaching the foregoing conclusions we 
have taken into consideration the following :— 

First,—approximately ninety per cent of the 
number of eligible employees are members of 
of the Union. 

Second,—134 employees have signed cards 
stating that they are in favour of a main- 
tenance of membership clause being written 
into the contract. 

Third,—the record of the Union in this 
particular plant has been good. 

Fourth,—the employer-employee relations 
have been, for many years, and are now good. 

Fifth,—this particular maintenance of mem- 
bership provision exemplifies the application 
of majority rule, without infringing on the 
rights of those who may desire to stay with- 
out, or retire from the Union. 

Sixththere is no factor of compulsion 
in it. 

Seventh,—it provides “Union Security” with- 
out the features which the Company urged 
were objectionable. 

Eighth,—voluntary revocable check-off does 
not impose any unreasonable burden on the 
Company: it is an advantage to the employees 
who are Union members, and should be con- 
ducive to the more satisfactory operation of 
the “Maintenance of Membership” provision. 

We desire to acknowledge the assistance 
and co-operation of the representatives of the 
parties, all of which is appreciated. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 28rd day of February, 
1945. 

(Sgd.) W. D. Roacu, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Bora LASKIN, 
Member 

(Sgd.) JoHN J. RostNnerte, 
Member 


Appendix 


MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP 


(a) Every present employee who is a member 
of the Union shall be given a period of fifteen 
days from the date upon which the agreement 
is posted, as hereinafter provided, within which 
to select in writing, to be filed with the Com- 
pany and the Union Committee, either to remain 
a Union member,. or to withdraw from the 
Union. If he elects to retain his membership 
in the Union, then the continuance of his mem- 
bership during the life of the agreement shall 
be a condition precedent to his retaining his 
employment with the Company. 

(b) Every employee, whether present or 
future, shall, once he becomes a member of the 
Union, retain his membership in the Union as 
a condition precedent to his continued employ- 
ment with the Company, provided, however, 
that at any time any group of two or more 
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employees who: are members of the Union, may 
resign from the Union without thereby 
prejudicing their employment with the Company, 
when such resignations would reduce the number 
of Union employees to fifty per cent, or less, 


of the total number of employees eligible for 


Union membership. 

(c) The obligation of the Company to dis- 
charge an employee_for failure to retain his 
membership in the Union. shall arise only if, 
in the opinion of the Company, such employee 
could be promptly replaced by an equally well 
trained and competent employee; such decision 
of the Company, if the Union so desires, to be 
subject to appeal to the National Selective 
Service authorities. 

(d) If, at any time, the number of Company 
employees, members of the Union, should become 
fifty per cent, or less, of the total number of 
employees eligible for such membership, either 
by way of resignation within the fifteen-day 
period referred to in (a) above, or failure to 
become members of the Union, or resignations 
under (b) above, then the obligation of the 
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Company under this maintenance of member- 
ship provision shall forthwith terminate. 

(e) These provisions shall be expressly sub- 
ject to any regulations of the National Selective 
Service authorities that may, from time to time, 
be in force. 

(f) In order to acquaint all employees with 
the terms and provisions of the maintenance of 
membership clauses in this contract, the Union 
shall post on the Company bulletin ‘boards, not 
later than the next following the date upon 
which the contract is signed, a notice containing 
all the maintenance of membership clauses and 
showing the date upon which the contract was 
signed. This notice shall remain posted on the 
bulletin boards during the life of the agreement. 


CHECK-OFF 


Upon presentation of proper authorization, 
signed by an employee, the Company agrees to 
deduct from the monthly earnings of such 
employee, the monthly dues of such employee 
to the Union. and to remit the same monthly 
to the local Union. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Island Mountain Mines, Limited, 
Wells, B.C., and Wells Miners’ Union, Local 685, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


On February 19 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion which dealt with a dispute between Island 
Mountain Mines, Limited, Wells, B.C., and 
certain of its mining and milling employees, 
members of Wells Miners’ Union, Local No. 
85, International Union: of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Mr. A. R. MacDougall, Vancouver, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation of the other two 
members. Mr. R. H. Pooley of Victoria, and 
Mr. Malcolm MacLeod of Vancouver, were 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
Company and employees respectively. 


-The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the Matter of the Wartume Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 10038, and of a 
dispute between: Island Mountain Mines 
Co., Lid., Wells, B.C., (Employer), and, 
Wells Miners’ Union, Local 685, Inter- 
national Union, Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, (Employees). 


To; Lhe Honourable, the Minister of Labour, 
Parliament Buildings, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 
Sir: 

We, Albert Reginald MacDougall, Chair- 
man, Robert Henry Pooley, K.C., and Mal- 
colm MacLeod, established as a Board of 
Conciliation by you in pursuance of the pro- 
- visions of Section 13 (1) of the Wartime 


Labour Relations Regulations P.C. 1003, to 
endeavour to effect an agreement herein, re- 
port herewith the results. of our endeavours 
and our findings and recommendations as 
follows: 

On the 12th of February, 1945, the Board 
met and considered the representations made 
to it by Mr. D. N. Hossie, K.C., on behalf 
of the employer, and Mr. Harvey Murphy on 
behalf of the employees, Wells Miners’ Union, 
Local 685, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. 


At the hearing, there was filed one exhibit 
only, namely, a suggested agreement between 
the employees of Island Mountain Mines Co., 
Ltd., represented by Local No. 685 of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smel- 
ter Workers Affiliated with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and The Canadian 
Congress of Labour, (therein and hereinafter 
in this report referred to as ‘the Union’), and 
Island Mountain Mines Co., Ltd., (N.P.L.), 
Wells, B.C., (therein and hereinafter in this 
report referred to as ‘the Company’). 

This suggested agreement (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as ‘Exhibit 1’), was tendered by Mr. 
Hossie who, according to our understanding, 
stated that the Company was prepared to 
execute the same. Mr. Murphy, on behalf of 
the Union, advised the Board that all the 
terms of Exhibit 1 were acceptable to the 
Union, but that the Union wished two further 
clauses added to the agreement, and with 
these additions the agreement would be satis- 
factory to the Union. These two clauses are 
to be found in the suggested agreement 
attached to the Conciliation Officer’s report, 
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copy of which was furnished to each member 
‘of the Board, and are Articles 2 and 15 
respectively. 

Article 2 reads as follows: 

Sec. A. All employees, as defined in Article 1, 
See. B of the Island Mountain Mines Company 
Ltd., N.P.L. shall upon the completion of thirty 
(30) days’ employment become members of the 
Union as a condition for their employment with 
the Company. 


Article 15 reads as follows: 


Sec. A. This agreement is made and entered 
into for the sole use of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 685, 
and of the employees of the Company repre- 
sented herein by the Union, and the Party of 
the Second Part. All employees who work in 
and around the mine, mill, power plant and 
surface workings, who are eligible to become 
members of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, Local No. 685, may 
join that organization and may agree to sign 
check-offs for all dues, assessments and fines, 
and the party of the Second Part agrees to for- 
ward deductions made to the Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
ane Smelter Workers, Local No. 685, at Wells, 


It will be noted that Article 2 provides for 
a Union Shop, and Article 15 for the so- 
called “check-off”. 


At the hearing, it was agreed that the Union 
would not insist on the inclusion of Article 
15 on the understanding that the Company 
would act upon orders signed by each indi- 
vidual member of the Union and addressed 
to the Company and which would have the 
result desired by the Union as set forth in 
the said Article. : 


At a very early stage in the hearing, Mr. 
Murphy for the Union advised the Board 
that he was quite willing to substitute for the 
aforesaid Article 2 the following: 

“All present employees who are now members 
of the Union, and all future regular employees 
who become members of the Union, shall as a 
condition of continued employment maintain 
that membership in good standing for the dura- 
tion of this agreement.” 


The clause which Mr. Murphy agreed to 
substitute will readily be recognized as a 
maintenance of union membership provision. 

Because of the view which we take of this 
whole matter, as will presently appear, we 
do not propose to do more than state some 
of the arguments which were stressed before 
us. 


In addition to the usual arguments in fav- 
our of the principle of so-called “union secur- 
ity” clauses, Mr. Murphy pointed out that 
in practically all coal mines within the Prov- 
ince, some such clause (more often, a closed 
shop provision) is to be found in existing 
agreements between employers and workmen. 
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Although, as already stated, the question of 
check-off was settled by agreement, Mr. 
Murphy also directs the Board’s attention to 
the fact that under Section 18 of the Coal 
Mines Regulations Act, R.S.B.C. 1936, Chap- 
ter 188, legislative sanction is, in effect, given 
to the system of check-off. Mr. Murphy 
argues that inasmuch as the provision for a 
closed shop, union shop or maintenance cf 
membership, as the case may be, has proved 
very satisfactory in coal mining, not only is 
there no reason why the same should not be 
extended to hard-rock mining, but also what 
is good for coal mining is also good for hard- 
rock mining. 

In addition to the usual arguments against 
the principle of so-called union security 
clauses, Mr. Hossie points out that there is in 
this province no precedent for closed shop, 
union shop or maintenance of membership 
clauses with regard to hard-rock mining and 
that, inasmuch as under Section 13 (2), a 
conciliation board is appointed to endeavour 
to effect an agreement and “collective agree- 
ment”, as defined in P.C. 1008, is one con- 
taining provisions with reference to rates of 
pay, hours of work or other working condi- 
tions, the question of a union security clause 
does not properly come within any of these 
headings and the Board is therefore without 
jurisdiction to make any findings with regard 
thereto. 


Counsel for the Company also mentioned 
the Reinstatement of Civilian Employment 
Act, Statutes of Canada, 1942, Chapter 31, 
Section 3, which makes it the duty of an 
employer of labour to reinstate a former 
employee after the termination of his service 
with the armed forces “under conditions not 
less favourable” than those which would have 
been applicable to each employee had he 
remained in the employment of that employer. 

Both parties advanced various arguments 
pro and con the general principle of union 
security clauses, which, while interesting, rele- 
vant and ably presented, we do not propose 
to repeat. While Mr. Hossie was, we think, 
bound to admit that the maintenance of mem- 
bership provision suggested by Mr. Murphy 
was preferable from the Company’s point of 
view to either a closed shop or a union shop 
clause, he nevertheless vigorously opposed the 
same on the ground that all the arguments 
applicable to closed shop and union shop are 
also applicable to maintenance of membership 
and that the last-mentioned provision is 
merely the thin edge’ of the wedge leading 
towards a closed shop. 

We think it well at this stage to define the 
duty of a board of conciliation under the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations as set 
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forth in Section 13 (2) of P.C. 1003, by quoting 
this section, which is as follows: 

“A Conciliation Board appointed under this 
section shall, upon its appointment, endeavour 
to effect an agreement between the parties on 
the matters on ‘which they have not agreed 
and, in any event, shall report the result of 
its endeavours and its findings and recommend- 
ations to the Minister. .... 


At the hearing, we endeavoured as best we 
could to find some common ground, whether 
by way of compromise or othenwise, on which 
the Company and the Union could agree and 
while Mr. Murphy showed considerable dis- 
position to seek a compromise, he was unable 


to suggest anything acceptable to the Com-. 


pany. In this connection, Mr. MacLeod sug- 
gested to Counsel for the Company that a 
fair compromise might be reached by the 
Company’s agreeing to a provision providing 
in effect for persons who are not members of 
the Union being laid off before the lay-off of 
any member of the Union when reductions 
in working force are being made, and that in 
hiring employees, members of the Union 
should be given preference. Such a provision 
is what is often referred to as the preferential 
union shop, but it was likewise opposed by 
the Company, which refused to recede one 
iota from its position that it would not enter- 
tain any proposition which would curtail its 
right to select its employees or which would 
give preference to one group of employees 
over another. 

From the foregoing, it follows that the 
Board failed to effect an agreement. That 
being so, we do not see how the Board can 
do anything further except, in the words of 
the regulations, to report the result of its 
endeavours and its findings as we have already 
done in the foregoing part of this report. As 
far as recommendations are concerned, we 
do not propose to make any except to recom- 
mend that inasmuch as Exhibit 1 is accept- 
able to both parties as far as it goes, the 
same should be executed by the Company 
and the Union, and to say that the solution, 
if any, as to the inclusion or non-inclusion of 
the disputed clause must be left to the parties 
themselves. After having given the matter 
considerable thought, we do not conceive that 
it is any part of the duty of the Board to 
try to foist its opinions upon either party. 
Having regard to the unyielding attitude of 
the Company, we cannot see that any good 
purpose would be served if this Board were 
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to recommend the inclusion in the agreement 
of the maintenance of membership clause. In 
the first place, we do not think that our duty 
is to arbitrate, except in the sense of to con- 
ciliate; in the second place neither party 
need act upon the recommendation; and in 
the third place, we cannot see that good 
relations between the Company and_ the 
Union would be enhanced by any attempt on 
our part to make an agreement for them. 
It may be arguable that if the parties were 
anxious for a way out of the dilemma which 
confronts them and wished a recommendation 
which would be accepted graciously by both 
without loss of prestige to either, then some 
justification could possibly be found for a 
Board recommending the inclusion of the 
disputed clause. We can see absolutely no 
evidence, however, that this would be so in 
this case as the parties are poles apart on the 
general principle. 


We can therefore only express our regret 
at the Board’s inability to effect a conciliation 
and to hope that both sides will continue with 
mutual goodwill to endeavour to find com- 
mon ground, and that, in the meantime, they 
will continue to agree to disagree on the one 
point at variance without affecting amicable 
relations which we are ready to believe have 
always existed at the Island Mountain mine. 


We should say that we are accepting the 
statement of Mr. Murphy that the member- 
ship of the Union at the mine is in the 
neighbourhood of 95 per cent and that all 
the membership are anxious to have a union 
security clause incorporated in the agreement, 
facts which the Company should keep before 
it when carrying on future negotiations. Mr. 
Murphy was most anxious to prove these 
facts and suggested that the Board should 
hold sittings at Wells in order that the em- 
ployees might be called before it. On our 
assurance, however, that we accepted his state- 
ment, he agreed that it would not be necessary 
for us to adjourn to that town. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) A. Rea. MacDovuaatt, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) R. H. Poo.ey, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Matcopm MacLerop, 
Member. 
Vancouver, B.C., 
February 16, 1945. 
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Report of Board in Disputte Between Canners’ Machinery, Ltd., Simcoe, 
Westminstnal Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
Sultural Implement Workers of 


On February 19 the Minister of hmerica, Local 257 


ceived the report of the Board of Conucejved 
which dealt with a dispute between the which 
minster Foundry, Limited, New Westmipijn- 
B.C., and Local 3254, United Steelworkers] 
America. a 


The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Edwin Eades of Vancouver, appointed in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members. Mr. R. L. Norman 
and Mr. C. Grant MacNeil, M.L.A., both of 
Vancouver, were appointed on behalf of the 
company and employees respectively. 


The text of the Board’s report follows: 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and Westminster Foundry Litd., 
New Westminster, B.C. and Local 8254 
United Steel Workers of America. 


By order of the Minister of Labour of 
Canada, dated the 28th day of December, 
A.D. 1944, the above mentioned dispute was 
referred to a Board of Conciliation and by 
order of the Minister also dated the said date, 
Mr. J. Edwin Eades was appointed to the 
said Board, Mr. R. L. Norman and Mr. Grant 
MacNeil, M.L.A., having been appointed on 
the recommendation of the employers and 
employees respectively. 

The Board met on Wednesday, January 10, 
at the Board Room, 212 Hall Building, 789 
West Pender Street, Vancouver, B.C., with 
Mr. N. deW. Lyons, Deputy Registrar of the 
Provincial Department of Labour, in atten- 
dance. 


The members of the Board were duly sworn. 


Mr. J. Edwin Eades was agreed upon as 
Chairman. 


The Order appointing the Board and 
appointing the members were duly filed as 
Exhibits “1” and “2” respectively. 

The agreement in dispute between the 
parties and the report of William Fraser, Con- 
ciliation Officer, dated November 3, 1944, was 
filed as Exhibit “3”. 

The Board considered and adopted the rules 
of evidence and procedure to be followed. 


It was agreed that the first hearing of the 
parties should take place in the Board Room 
on Thursday, the 18th day of January, at the 
hour of ten o’clock in the forenoon, and that 
the Chairman should notify the parties. 


pany, Mr. J. B. Doyle, General Manager and 
Mr. W.S. Bryan, Accountant. For the Union, 
Mr. Robert Stacey, International Organizer 
and Mr. E. O. Leffler, an employee and Vice- 
President of the local Union. 

The matters in dispute involved 

«rity, seniority and hours of work. 
dated “ompany has only one plant, viz., 2” 
for the hea jig work is primarily that ’"*: 


Letters dated « machinery for the ca?” i 
respectively agreeing +450 of Cana tcnsion to 


January 25, 1945, from wou..es Robertson, 
Representative of United Steel Workers of 
America and Mr. W. 8S. Owen, Counsel for the 
Westminster Foundry Limited respectively, 
were duly received by the Chairman. 


The Board met on the 18th of January, 1945, 
at 10 a.m. and Mr. James Robertson appeared 
on behalf of Local 3254 United Steel Work- 
ers of America and Mr. Walter S. Owen on 
behalf of Westminster Foundry Limited. The 
Chairman sought to determine the matters in 
dispute and read the report of the Concilia- 
tion Officer and suggested that the parties 
agree that all matters covered by the agree- 
ment were agreed upon and that the only 
matter requiring further consideration was the 
question of the employer agreeing to the 
employees’ request for a maintenance of 
membership clause. 


Mr. Robertson took the position that the 
Union had suggested maintenance of member- 
ship purely for the purpose of arriving at a 
final agreement, but since the Company had 
not seen fit to agree to same after months of 
negotiation and the efforts of a Conciliation 
Officer that the Union now had decided to go 
back to Article I, Secs. 2 and 3 of the agree- 
ment which meant closed shop or union shop 
and check-off. 


Mr. Owen took the position that the Com- 
pany had granted substantial concessions in 
order to reach the stage of agreement that 
had been reached before the matter came 
before the Conciliation Board and that in 
view of the position taken by Mr. Robertson, 
the Company retracted all agreements which 
had been reached and would not now agree 
to any clauses in the agreement. 


After a good deal of discussion Mr. Robert- 
son agreed that present wages, hours of work, 
safety and health, vacations, production bonus 
and apprentices as set out in the agreement 
covered similar conditions to those presently 
in existence between the Company and its 
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forth in Section 13 (2) of P.C. 1003, by quoting 
this section, which is as follows: 

“A Conciliation Board appointed under this 
section shall, upon its appointment, endeavour 
to effect an agreement between the parties on 
the matters on which they have not agreed 
and, in any event, shall report the result of 
its endeavours and its alibi: and recommend- 
ations to the Minister... . 


At the hearing, we endeavoured as best we 
could to find some common. ground, whether 
by way of compromise or othenwise, on wlrate 
“he Company and the Union could aevion of 
“““te Mr. Murphy showed cons*” 

Afte mm to seek a compromiand argument of 
the partic. anything ea that it might be pos- 
sible for the parties to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion without further mediation. The 
suggestion was placed before the parties’ repre- 
sentatives and a short adjournment was 
granted in order that the representatives 
should discuss the suggestions between them- 
selves. 

On reconvening both parties stated to the 
Board that it seemed possible that an agree- 
ment could be reached and both requested 
that the Board adjourn for at least a week 
during which time they would negotiate one 
with the other with a view to settlement. 

Both parties requested that, if no agree- 
ment were reached and evidence was to be 
taken and submissions made, a stenographer 
should be obtained as the evidence and sub- 

“missions would be. of a lengthy and compli- 
cated nature. 

The parties agreed to extension of the life 
of the Board to the 15th day of February, 
1945. 


The Board adjourned to Saturday, January 
27, at the hour of 10 o’clock a.m. 


The Board reconvened on the 27th of Janu- 
ary and the parties through their said respec- 
tive representatives stated that they had met 
and the matters in issue had been reduced to 
Article I, Sections 2 and 3 covering closed or 
union shop and check-off and Article 10 of the 
agreement, but upon these points they were 
definitely irreconcilable. 

An official stenographer being present and 
Mr. Lyons in attendance and the parties and 
other representatives being ready to proceed 
the Board proceeded to hear the evidence of 
the witnesses called on behalf of the Union 
on the said 27th day of January and subse- 
quently on the 29th day of January, the 31st 
day of January and the Ist day of February, 
the witnesses being examined in chief, cross- 
examined and re-examined. 
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to recommers» day of February it developed 
of the maint?*#mination in chief of Mr. Mac- 
tia heat plesistant Manager of the Company, 
is to arbit 2 witness by the Union, that an 
at could be reached in peepod: to 


eee 10, and that it might be possible to 
ae ’an agreement in respect of Article’ I, 


ions 2 and 3 and accordingly, after discus- 
rela, and a short adjournment, each of the 
Yarties agreed to take into consideration the 
suggestions of the Board and to negotiate and 
perhaps be prepared to submit revised) subsec- 
tions which might meet with the approval of 
the other. 


The Board thereupon adjourned until Feb- 
ruary 2nd. 


The Board reconvened on February 2nd 
and Counsel for the Company produced 
revised Subsections 2 and 3. Revised Article 
10 was quickly agreed upon. After discussion 
and amendment and further revision in respect 
of the said Subsections, Counsel for the Com- 
pany was in agreement with the draft and Mr. 
Robertson agreed to submit same to a special 
meeting of the union. 

The Board reconvened on Monday, Febru- 
ary 5th and an agreement was reached, com- 
pleted and executed by the parties and a copy 
of the same is attached hereto.1 

All of which this Board is pleased to respect- 
fully report. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., 
February, A.D. 1945. 


this 10th day of 


(Signed) J. E. Eanes, 
Chairman of the Board. 


(Signed) R. L. Norman, 
Member. 


(Signed) C. G. MacNutu, 
Member. 





1 Text of Articie I, Secs. 2 and 3, and Article 10, as 
agreed upon, is as follows:— 


Article I—Bargaining Agency and Recognition 


Section 2 (a) The Company agrees to recognize a com- 
mittee of the Union. The Company also agrees not to 
recognize, during the currency of this agreement, any 
other trade union or organization as the bargaining 
agency. 


(b) ‘The Company further agrees that all employees 
now members of the Union must remain members in 
good standing of the Union while employed by the 
Company until termination of this contract. 


(c) The Company agrees to recommend to all em- 
ployees that they join the Union. 


Q 


Section 8. The Company agrees to co-operate with 
the Union to facilitate the collection of Union dues. 


Article X—Facilities. The Company agrees to make 


every reasonable effort to install proper washroom 
facilities. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Canners’ Machinery, Ltd., Simcoe, 
Ont., and International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, Local 257 


On March 9 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation which 
dealt with a dispute between Canners’ Machin- 
ery, Ltd., Simcoe, Ont., and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, Local 
BoC. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
the Hon. Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, Toronto, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members; Mr. John W. Sheppard of Simcoe, 
and Mr. Bora Laskin of Toronto, appointed 
on the nomination of the company and em- 
ployees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartume Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, and of a dispute 
between Canners Machinery Limited, Sim- 
coe, Ontario, Employer, and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers _ of 
America, Local 257, Employees. 

To tHE HonourasLteE THE MINISTER oF LARoUR 

We, the undersigned, Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the Board of Conciliation appointed 
by you herein, submit our formal report as 
follows:— 

Before meeting with the parties, at the re- 
quest of the Board the parties each filed a brief 
and subsequently the Board met with the 
parties at Simcoe on January 26, and _ sub- 
sequently at Toronto on January 30, and Feb- 
ruary 2. 

At all meetings with the parties, the parties 
were represented as follows: For the Com- 


pany, Mr. J. B. Doyle, General Manager and 
Mr. W. 8S. Bryan, Accountant. For the Union, 
Mr. Robert Stacey, International Organizer 
and Mr. E. O. Leffler, an employee and Vice- 
President of the local Union. 

The matters in dispute involved 
security, seniority and hours of work. 

The Company has only one plant, viz., at 
Simcoe, and its work is primarily that of 
repairing canning machinery for the canning 
industry. It is a subsidiary of Canadian Can- 
ners Limited. The number of employees is 
small. It is said that presently there are 
twenty-two employees who would be covered 
by a collective bargaining agreement. The 
company is not presently engaged in any war 
work. 

The Union had been certified as the collec- 
tive bargaining representative of the employ- 
ees by the Ontario Labour Court. For months 
the parties had been attempting to consum- 
mate the collective bargaining agreement but 
on the matters in issue before us they were 
unable to reconcile their opposing views. These 
views have been set forth in their respective 
briefs which are attached hereto. 

The Board is very happy to report that it 
has been able to reconcile the differences be- 
tween the parties and an agreement has in fact 
been executed by the parties, an original of 
which is attached. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated this fifth day of March, A.D. 1945. 

(Sgd.) W. D. Roacu, 

Chairman 
(Sgd.) JouHNn W. SHEPPARD, 
(Sgd.) Bora Laskin 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Campbell Soup Company, Limited, 
New Toronto, Ont., and United Packinghouse Workers of America 


On March 27 the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the Report of the Board of Conciliation 
which dealt with a dispute between Campbell 
Soup Company, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., and 
United Packinghouse Workers of America. 

The board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge T. N. Barton of Toronto, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 


other two members; the Honourable Senator » 


G. Peter Campbell, Torodnto, and Mr. Arthur 
Williams, Oshawa, appointed on behalf of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows: 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations P.C. 1003 and of a dis- 
pute between Campbell Soup Company 
Limited, New Toronto, Ontario (Employ- 
er), and United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (Employees). 

Lo: 

The Honourable HumpHrey MiItTcHELt, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 

Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
pursuant to Section 13 of P.C. 1003, begs to 
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report the results of its endeavours and its 
findings and recommendations as follows: 

The Board held . sittings in Toronto on 
February 14, February 19, February 26, March 
6, March 7, March 14, March 23 and March 
26, at which representatives of the Company 
and the Union made written and oral sub- 
missions in support of their respective points 
of view and contentions. The Company was 
represented at a number of these meetings by 
Mr. G.: M. Huycke, K.C., Counsel for the 
Company; Mr. D. M. Mounce, General Man- 
ager; and Mr. K. G. Platt, Assistant General 
. Manager. The Union was represented by Mr. 
D. B. Archer, Field Representative of the 
Union; Mr. Stanley Glugosh, President of 
Local 158 of the Union; and Mr. John Bunn, 
Financial Secretary. 

In the month of June, 1944, the Union asked 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board for certi- 
fication as the bargaining representatives of 
a unit of employees of the Company com- 
posed of all the hourly rated employees of the 
Company except those who have the right to 
hire or fire or those engaged in a confidential 
capacity or as office workers. The Company 
replied, asking that no bargaining representa- 
tives be certified until the employees con- 
cerned had been determined and the wishes of 
such employees ascertained by a vote. 

In the same month, the Company received 
a notice of intervention and copy of petition 
for certification filed on behalf of Campbell’s 
Independent Workers Union. In the month 
of August the chief executive officer of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board met with 
representatives of all parties—the Union, the 
Company, and the Independent Union—and a 
partial agreement was reached between the 
parties as to those entitled to vote. The only 
question remaining unsettled was whether or 
not the power plant employees should be 
included and this question was referred to the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board who subse- 
quently directed that the power house em- 
ployees should be included in the voting 
constituency. A list of employees entitled to 
vote was then prepared and agreed upon by 
all parties and September 11, 1944, fixed as 
the date for voting. The voters’ list agreed 
between the parties contained the names of 
159 employees out of a total of 346 hourly 
paid employees on the payroll (exclusive of 
office employees, foremen and salesmen), and 
on the vote being taken there were 137 ballots 
cast of which 129 ballots were counted, 96 of 
which were cast in favour of the Union and 
33 in, favour of the Independent Union. 

On October 11, 1944, following the vote, the 
Ontario Labour Board certified Messrs. 8. 
Glugosh, J. Bunn, A. Lesco, M. Holbrough, A. 
Scott, and D. B. Archer as bargaining repre- 
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sentatives on behalf of all employees within 
the Union. The Union subsequently filed a 
further petition for certification by the Board 
of bargaining representatives for a unit of 
employees, to which the Company replied and 
Campbell’s Independent Workers’ Union inter- 
vened. At a hearing before the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board held on the 22nd of 
November, 1944, the Board stated they would 
exclude from the bargaining unit certain speci- 
fied classes and the Union stated upon the 
hearing that they did not wish to have in- 
cluded in the unit any employees who worked 
less than 24 hours each week. The Company 
thereupon gave notice to the Union that it 
was prepared in accordance with the direction 
of the Chairman of the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board to discuss the compromise sug- 
gested by the Chairman but at the date of 
this hearing no discussion had taken place and 
no further certification has been granted by 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board and no 
agreement has been reached between the 
parties respecting the inclusion of further 
employees. 

The matter stands at the time of the hearing 
before this Board as indicated above at the 
time of the original certification by the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board whereby 96 of the 
159 employees entitled to vote cast their 
ballots in favour of the Union. 

The parties agreed that certification is only 
in respect of a small percentage of the em- 
ployees of the Company although the Union 
indicates that it hopes to have a larger mem- 
bership and be in a position at a later date to 
request certification as bargaining agents for 
a larger group of employees. 

One of the principal difficulties confronting 
the Board as well as the Company and the 
Union, arises from the fact that the Company 
employs many part-time workers and many 
seasonal workers. The Company states that 
during the canning season they employ from 
2,000 to 3,000 employees whereas at other 
seasons of the year their total employees, 
including part-time, would be less than 1,000. 

In dealing with a dispute of this character 
where only a small number of employees have 
been certified, care must be taken to see that 
requests made by this group do not place 
extraordinary burdens and conditions on the 
Company which might place them at a disad- 
vantage compared with their competitors in 
the industry. Having this in mind, the Board 
has made every attempt to compromise the 
dispute between the parties in the hope that 
each party will realize the difficulty of dealing 
with the settlement of a collective bargaining 
agreement where such a small percentage of 
the total employees of the plant is represented 
by the collective bargaining representatives as 
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certified. The parties were most co-operative in 
dealing with the matters in dispute between 
the Board and have made every effort to reach 
a settlement. During the first hearing each 
party submitted a draft agreement, all of 
which were carefully considered and discussed 
by the members of the Board, resulting in 
an agreement being reached between the par- 
ties with respect to all matters, except the 
following: 

1. Union shop and check off: 

The Union strongly urged the necessity of 
having either a Union shop or maintenance 
clause with check off in order that they might 
be able to control the discipline of their 
members now employed by the Company. 
The Company strenuously opposed both of 
these clauses on the ground that they had 
had no previous agreement or experience with 
this particular Union and stated that their 
confidence in the Union had been shaken by a 
cessation of work caused by the Union or 
its members during the course of negotiations 
and while an attempt was being made to settle 
the differences between them. 

The Board settled a clause providing for a 
check off for the duration of the agreement 
from the Union members who were entitled to 
vote on the appointment of the Union as 
their collective bargaining agency in lieu of 
the Union shop clause and check off proposed 
by the Union. Both parties have compro- 
mised and agreed to the clause drafted by the 
Board. 

2. Hours of work: 

The Union urged that the hours of work 
should be limited to 48 per week, but indi- 
cated they were willing to work 50 hours or 
more providing they received overtime. As 
this question involves an increase in pay 
which is within the jurisdiction of the War 
Labour Board, this Board did not feel they 
should make any finding, but drafted a clause 
protecting the rights of both parties in an 
application now pending before the War 
Labour Board, which clause has now been 
agreed upon between the parties. 


3. Seniority and grievances: 


One or two questions have been raised by 
both parties with respect to the provisions 
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covering seniority and grievances which the 
Board have been able to settle in a manner 
satisfactory to both parties. 

4. Management: 

Several questions arose with respect to man- 
agement and cessation of work clauses which 
the parties themselves could not agree upon 
and were willing to leave to the Board for 
settlement. The Board has settled these 
clauses and embodied them in a draft agree- 
ment which has now been approved by the 
parties. 

5. Rest period: 

The Union made very strong recommenda- 
tions in favour of a 15 minute rest period 
midway during each work period of three 
hours or more without deduction of pay, 
stating that they had learned from experience 
that employers who had adopted this practice 
admitted the benefit to the Company and 
employees resulting from the increased effi- 
ciency of the employees. The Company 
pointed out that employees were now granted 
whatever time was required for their personal 
needs but stated it was impossible for them 
to conduct their operations so as to grant 
fifteen minute rest periods without seriously 
interfering with production. The Board does 
not feel it would be justified at this time in 
the light of the positive and definite state- 
ments made by the Company’s representa- 
tives in settling the question of a rest period, 
although it has made recommendations by 
letter to both parties that the question be 
carefully studied and tests made in the hope 
some arrangement shall be found to satisfy 
the wishes of the employees. 

A draft copy of the first collective bargain- 
ing agreement settled by the Board and 
recommended to the Company and the Union 
will be forwarded with this report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 26th day of March, 
1945. 
(Sgd.) T. H. Barron, 

Chairman. 
(Sgd.) ArtHur Wiu1aM, 

Union Representative. 
(Sgd.) G. P. Campsetu, 

Company Representative. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Andrews Wire Works of Canada, 
Ltd., Watford, Ont., and the Federation of Industrial Workers’ 
i Union, Local No. 2 


On March 17 the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which dealt with a dispute between 
Andrews Wire Works of Canada, Ltd., Wat- 
ford, Ont., and the Federation of Industrial 
Workers’ Union, Local No. 2. 
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The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge J. J. Coughlin, Sandwich, 
Ont., appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, Messrs. 
George Edward Burnson, and Herbert Orliffe, 
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both of Toronto, appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and employees respectively. 
The text of the Board’s report follows: 


Re: Andrews Wire Works of Canada Limi- 
ted, Watford, Ontario, and The Federation 
of Industrial Workers’ Union, Local No. 2. 


we: 
The Honourable HumpHrey MITcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Sir: 

Your Board of Conciliation appointed pur- 
suant to P.C. Order No. 1003 presents its 
report as follows: 


Hearings were held in the City of Toronto 
commencing March 12, 1945, at which the 
Company was represented by its President, 
Mr. Harold Newell and the Union by Messrs. 
Elroy Robson, Regional Director, and H. G. 
Rhodes, General Representative of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, and Messrs. Clarence 
Moon and Roy Cayley, Committee Members 
of Local No. 2. 

Much progress had been made by the 
parties in arriving at the details of a collective 
bargaining agreement leaving however, several 
important points on which differences of 
opinion prevailed. 

It was finally agreed that it should be left 
to the Board to make a report recommending 
the insertion of specific provisions in the agree- 
ment in lieu of the paragraphs in the draft 
agreement submitted on which the parties 
were unable to agree. 


We, therefore, recommend as follows: 


Re GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


That in lieu of paragraphs 11 to 17 inclusive 
in the draft agreement put in as Exhibit A at 
the hearing the following paragraphs 11 to 15 
be substituted, namely: 


11. Any employee having a grievance shall 
present it to his Grievance Chairman who shall 
take it up with his immediate superior. 

12. If the grievance is not adjusted by the 
said superior and the Grievance Chairman, it 
shall be then put in writing by the Grievance 
Committee and presented to Management within 
5 days from the day when the employee’s 
superior rendered his decision and shall then be 
taken up by the Grievance Committee and 


Management at the next regular. meeting 
between Management and the Grievance 
Committee. 


13. Grievances which cannot be satisfactorily 
settled as herein provided shall be reviewed 
jointly by representation of the Management, 
the Grievance Committee and representatives of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

14. If the grievance cannot be settled between 
the representatives of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour and the Management. it shall then be 
taken to arbitration in the following manner: 
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(a) The Union shall designate one person to 
act as arbitrator. 

(b) The Company shall designate one person 
to act as arbitrator. 

(c) The said two arbitrators shall mutually 
agree upon the selection of a third 
arbitrator who shall be impartial and 

~ who shall act as Chairman of the Board 
of Arbitration. 


15. In the event that the arbitrator desig- 
nated by the Union and the arbitrator desig- 
nated by the Company are unable to agree upon 
the selection of a third arbitrator, within one 
week, then and in that event, either party_may 
call upon the Minister of Labour for the Prov- 
ince of Ontario to designate the third arbi- 
trator. The decision of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion shall be final and binding upon both parties 
to the Agreement. 


Re: SENIORITY 


That in lieu of paragraphs 18 to 30 in the 
said draft agreement, the following paragraphs 
18 to 30 be substituted, namely: 


18. In all cases of lay-offs, rehiring, filling of 
vacancies and promotions, when the factors of 
knowledge, training, ability, skill and efficiency 
are relatively equal, seniority shall govern. 

19. Seniority shall be plant-wide and shall be 
determined by the length of service from last 
date of entry into the Company’s service. 

20. Upon the completion of 60 days of con- 
tinuous employment the employee’s name shall 
be placed upon the seniority list. The seniority 
list shall be established as of the day the 
employee entered the service of the Company. 


21. Employees shall be regarded as “Temporary 
Employees” for the first sixty (60) days of 
continuous employment. There shall be no 
responsibility for the re-employment of temporary 
employees if they are laid off or discharged 
during this period. 

22. Should an employee be transferred or 
promoted from the scope of this agreement, 
and at a later date be returned to within the 
scope of this agreement, such employee shall 
have as a basis for seniority rating the date 
of last hiring with the Company. 

23. One plant-wide seniority list shall be 
drafted and posted on the Bulletin Board. If 
no objection is made to this seniority list within 
30 days from date of posting, this seniority list 
shal’ be certified to the Company by the Union 
as being correct, and shall thereafter be binding 
upon both parties to this agreement. 

24. The seniority list as posted for the first 
30 days shall be accepted by both parties as a 
basis for operations, subject to correction on or 
before the end of the 30-day period. Any 
corrections made during this 30-day period that 
will affect any lay-offs, rehiring, or promotions 
shall not carry retroactive pay adjustments. 
Should any employee be dismissed for cause and 
not thereafter reinstated by grievance pro- 
cedure, and should he be rehired at a later date 
his seniority shall date from his last entry into 
the Company’s service. This shall likewise 
apply where an employee voluntarily quits and 
is then rehired at a later date. 

25. Employees on duty with His Majesty’s 
Forces, or those who may be moved from their 
regular jobs to fill other jobs, by the National 
Selective Service Board, shall be considered as 
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on leave of absence, and shall retain their 
seniority rights and will continue to accumulate 
seniority provided such seniority rights are 
asserted within ninety (90) days after the date 
upon which they are discharged. Or in the 
event of such discharge occurring abroad, within 
ninety (90) days after the date on which they 
are disembarked in Canada. 


26. The Company agrees to give consideration 
on matters of employment to unemployed mem- 
bers of the Local Union. 


27. An employee ceases to have seniority and 

to be on any seniority list if: 

(a) he quits; 

(6) he is discharged for good and sufficient 
reason and such discharge be not reversed 
by grievance procedure; 

(c) the employee is absent without reasonable 
cause for 48 hours without advising the 
Company’s employment department; 

(d) the employee fails to signify his inten- 
tion to return to work within 48 hours 
after notification by mail so to do to 
his last address on record with the Com- 
pany, and if temporarily employed does 
not return to work at the end of the 
legal seven days’ notice required to the 
temporary employer; 

(e) non-employed by the 


Company for a 
period of nine months. 


28. Sickness or disability resulting from an 
accident while engaged in the work of the 
Company shall not be sufficient cause for dis- 
missal provided the Company shall be notified 
of such sickness or injury within forty-eight 
hours after the employee ceases to work and 
further, that such employee returns to work 
promptly upon his recovery. Upon recovery, an 
employee who has been sick or disabled shall 
return to his former position. In the event of 
such sickness or disability, an employee found 
incapable of performing his former duties shall, 
Wherever possible, be transferred to work 
commensurate with his physical condition. This 
also applies to those returning from the Armed 
Forces. If, due to condition beyond the control 
of the Company, work is not available for an 
employee returning from incapacitation due to 
sickness or injury from an accident while 
engaged in the work of the Company, such 
employee shall be termed as “laid-off” as of 
the date of his “recovery” and his seniority 
from that date shall be governed by Sections 
(d) and (e) of Paragraph 27 should either 
become applicable to his case. 

29. No employee shall have any preferred 
right to do any particular job assignment, and 
seniority shall apply only as heretofore out- 
lined, and not to the assignment of jobs in the 
normal operation of the plant from day to day. 

30. It is, however, distinctly understood and 
agreed that, notwithstanding anything in this 
agreement, the principle of seniority shall only 
be applied when it is consistent with the 
employee’s diligent performance of his work and 
ability and experience to perform the duties 
required of him. 


Re: Waces, Hours or Work AND OvertTIME 


That in lieu of Paragraphs 31 to 35 in the 
said draft agreement, the following Paragraphs 
31 to 34 be substituted, namely: 

31. For all employees covered by this agree- 
ment the Company’s regular work week shall 
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be 48 hours. The division of the 48 hour work 
week into hours per day shall be subject to 
mutual arrangement between Company and 
Committee. 

32. In the event of the work week falling 
below 48 hours the Company shall determine 
how the hours shall be divided, but shall before 
such determination discuss the matter with the 
representatives of the Union in order to obtain 
their opinion of same. 

33. Time and one-half is to be paid employees 
covered by this agreement for all time worked 
beyond 48 hours in any one calendar week or 
for any time worked in any one day beyond 
the regular assigned hours of work for that day, 
even though the employee in question has not 
comnleted his 48 hours of work during that 
particular calendar week, unless the employee in 
quesvion has not completed his 48 hours of work 
in that particular calendar week due to his 
absence from work without the consent of 
Management, in which case overtime during any 
one particular day or days shall be paid for 
as straight time. 

34. When in order to maintain production in 
any department it is necessary to work over- 
time, such employees as are required will work, 
provided, however, that the overtime work shall 
be evenly distributed among «those normally 
performing the same kind of work, so far as is 
practicable. 


Re: Wacss 


That in lieu of Paragraph 39 in the said 
draft agreement the following Paragraph 39 be 
substituted, namely: 

39. There is an application presently before 
the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
regarding wages and when the finding and 
direction of the said Board is issued such finding 
and direction shall be attached hereto as 
Schedule A and shall form part of this 
Agreement. 


Re: Union SHop anp CHecK-Orr 


This is the first collective bargaining agree- 
ment to be negotiated with the Company. 
The unionization of the employees of the 
Company is a matter of a quite recent date 
and the efficiency with which the local con- 
cerned can carry on its work of promoting 
harmony in employer-employee relations 
remains to be demonstrated. 

The Board recommends that the Union 
withdraw its request for a Union Shop at the 
present juncture, without prejudice to its right 
to reopen the issue on the renegotiation of 
the new agreement at the expiration of the 
present one. 

The Board recommends that the Company 
recognize the right of its employees to a 
voluntary check-off of Union dues. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Toronto, March 14, 1945. 
(Sgd.) J. J. Coucuuin, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Hersert ORIFFE, 
Member. 
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Minority Report 


I am in accord with the majority recom- 
mendations save with regard to the voluntary 
check-off. 


I feel that in so far as the Union was not 
certified until September 20, 1944, and in so far 
as there was no Union organization in exist- 
ence in the Company’s plant until a very 
short time prior to that date, that it would be 
premature at this time to recommend a 
voluntary check-off. 
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In addition I am of the opinion that the 
voluntary check-off is clearly in conflict with 
Section 19 (1) of P.C. 1003. If the voluntary 
check-off is not to be forbidden by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, then 
they should be amended in that regard 
because, in my opinion, the voluntary check-off 
can now be granted only by ignoring the plain 
meaning of the above Section. 


(Sgd.) G. Ex Burnson, 
Member. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch During 
| March, 1945 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and Other 
Legislation 


During the month of March, officers of the 
Industrial Relations Branch were called upon 
to handle 24 industrial disputes or con- 
troversial situations involving 15,178 work- 
people employed in 31 different establishments. 
Of these 17 were new disputes which originated 
during the month, while 7 were situations 
which had been unterminated as of February 
28, and received further attention in March. 
They were dealt with under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act, being 
distinct from and in addition to Conciliation 
proceedings under the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations described on previous 
pages, and under Order in Council P.C. 4020. 

Industrial Relations officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fre- 
dericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, N.S. The 
territory of the two officers resident. in Van- 
couver comprises. British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario and work in close col- 
laboration with the Provincial Conciliation 
service; two officers in Montreal are assigned 
to the Province of Quebec and two officers 
resident in Fredericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, 
N.S., represent the Department in the 
Maritime ‘Provinces. The headquarters of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and the Director 
of Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 

Following is a statistical analysis of the 
cases handled during the period under review: 
Industries 
MINING AND SMELTING, ETC. 


Coal Nm ine Oe soe se ment ce, hinted 8 
LCRA INL IINOT oare kes here RP ae aap tek 1 


MANUFACTURING 
Vegetable 0008.5 i cnnldas: see naman 1 
Metal, Prodiiets, ct Gace. dha eee ee eee 10 
Textiles, Clothing Products, etc. ........ ih 
Wood Products, Miscellaneous .......... 1 
TRANSPORTATION 


Electric Railways and Local Bus Lines... 2 
Nature of Dispute or Situation 


StUIS? oF TSERSUL eS es eee” eee 10 
rnreatcned strizett ae. RA. Oe eee 3 
CONDVOVersi Gale): PN Cue Oe. hare ear 4 
LAE DICPARONS Vie oie ele Are ee eee 6 


Requests for services of Commissioners.. 1 


Predominant Cause or Object 


Tnicvease. Vill "WAGES! Wi. te hues eee os cata tele 
D OSTeSser ii Wares). eos oe ee eee 1 
Increase in wages and other changes.... 2 
Other causes affecting wages & working 
OTT IE ONS Vora: 0h jeshahh «Sis ietateeynenarant oad ore 1 
Recognition, of Union), (iste so see 3 Sees ] 
Employment of Union members only...... 2 
Discharge of workers for union member- 
SHIP OFF 2G VILY) cies teas oes eo eee 4 
To secure or maintain union wages and 
working cond tiomer clei. ee. eae. ee 1 
Other union Questions 050 ees 1 
Discharge of workers for other than union 
HGCIVALY oy ve 4 noms Sate GIRS RS GO cate 4 
Disposition 
Strike terminated by mediation or other 


Departmental ection, .\oh in wine eae oe eae 4 
Threatened strike averted by mediation... 1 
Controversy terminated by mediation, ete. 1 
Decision rendered in arbitration ........ 5 
I.D.1.C. appointed under P.C. 4020 ...... 2 

1] 
2 
2 
N 
5 


Election or vote conducted .............. 
Dispute lapsed; no further action necessary 
Referred to\N.W.L.B. or R.W.L.B. 2... 
Referred to Provincial authorities ....... 
Disposition -Peaagmney”. . die. aes oa oh Ui oe 
Results 
ln favyourvot ‘employees 0. 0 t.8 een 3 
In favour. oL emploveneticcy cca cee eee 7 
Compromise or partially successful ...... 2 
Indefinite or unterminated <.4-.0:--00++0« 9 
IN Ob: AGOW DD | 2k ooieee Peek Vet Rn ECO 3 


Oya ae 


Method of Settlement 


Conciliationor| mediation ...;......2... 10 
OTE ic Si Out WM maaan Mc tied 5 
AdMmimistrative action” oo" ko. te 2 
Seveiemeni tPendivar U.S oe ee lk is 


Brief summaries of a few of the cases of 
chief interest are given below:— 

Coal Miners, Drumheller and East Coulee, 
Alta—KEarly in February the Minister of 
Labour received a joint request from the 
Drumheller Coal Operators’ Association 
Limited and District No. 18, United Mine 
Workers of America, for the appointment of 
an. Independent Chairman to deal with dis- 
putes affecting three mines in the area. The 
Minister appointed Mr. David H. Elton, K.C. 
of Lethbridge, Alta. to deal with all three 


cases. Hearings took place at Drumheller 
during February and the reports of the 
Independent Chairman were received in 


March. The first dispute involved the price 
to be paid for removing Cap Rock at Murray 
Collieries, Limited, East Coulee, Alta. No 
provision had been made in the wage agree- 
ment for the operation. The decision of the 
Chairman was that the operation did not 
constitute new work and that the present 
custom and price should be maintained. At 
the same time he expressed the opinion that 
the matter in dispute should receive special 
attention when the existing agreement comes 
up for revision and renewal. 

The second dispute concerned the price 
which should be paid to miners of the Brilliant 
Coal Company Limited, Drumheller, Alta. for 
setting up timbers which are usually known 
as “needle sets’. Having regard to matters 
of safety, the Chairman ruled that when an 
extra prop was needed in such timber sets, 
the price should be increased from 424c. to 
75c. The third matter referred to arbitration 
involved the wage rate fixed for an employee 
of the Atlas Coal Company, Limited, East 
Coulee, Alta., who was required to operate a 
small hoist for the conveyance of material 
from the mine entrance to the rock dump. 
The union contended that the employee should 
be paid the rate fixed for an Incline Engineer. 
The Chairman ruled that the Company should 
continue its present practice of paying the 
man the rate of a Tipple Dumper. 

Bakery Workers, Toronto, Ont—In the 
February issue of the Lasour Gazetre (p. 178): 
mention was made of the appointment of His 
Honour Judge W. T. Robb, of Orangeville, 
Ontario, as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate charges that 
Brown’s Bread Limited, of Toronto, had dis- 
missed 14 of its employees because of mem- 
bership in or activity on behalf of Local No. 
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264, Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ In- 
ternational Union. Following a hearing in 
Toronto on February 15, the case was ad- 
journed to permit certain material to be filed 
by the parties. The Commissioner’s report 
which was received during March, was to the 
effect that none of the employees had been 
dismissed or discriminated against because of 
their union membership or activity. 


Coal Miners, Cape Breton, N.S—The March 
issue of the Lasour Gazerrn (p. 342) con- 
tained a brief summary of events leading up 
to a ‘ballot in which coal miners of the Mari- 
time Provinces, members of District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America, voted to 
go on strike to secure certain wage increases 
and additional holidays with pay which had 
been denied them by the National War Labour 
Board. During March conversations took place 
between the Minister of Labour and District 
Officers of the Union. As a result, the 
Minister was able to announce on March 13 
that arrangements had been made under 
which the Royal Commission which is pre- 
sently investigating the coal mining industry 
in Canada would give the union an oppor- 
tunity to make representations to the Com- 
mission in respect to certain matters at issue. 
The terms of reference of the Commission, 
of which Mr. Justice Carroll is Chairman, will 
include the consideration of holidays with 
pay and the question of the differential in 
wage rates paid to miners working on the coal 
face and to datal workers, together with the 
matter of overtime pay on certain mining 
shifts. Any recommendations which may be 
made by the Commission as a result of its 
inquiry for changes in existing terms of em- 
ployment, will be referred to the National 
War Labour Board for approval. It is ex- 
pected that the Carroll Commission will hear 
the representations of the parties immediately 
following the completion of hearings which 
have been scheduled in Western Canada. 


Railway Car Builders, Trenton, N.S.—In the 
March issue of the Lasour Gazette (p. 343) it 
was reported that the Department was dealing 
with a situation at the Eastern Car Company 
Limited, Trenton, N.S., which had caused 
several work stoppages by building track and 
steel construction employees. From March 
6 to 8, Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Fredericton, N.B., arranged a 
series of separate and joint conferences in 
Trenton with representatives of the manage- 
ment and the union. It was finally agreed 
that for the duration of the present contract 
for convertible gondolas for delivery to Russia, 
the existing standards of production would be 
continued. 
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Metal Workers, Montreal, P.Q—On _ the 
afternoon of March 19, the Department was 
informed that a strike by some 186 employees 
was in progress at the plant of Keating Sons 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. The immediate 
cause of the strike was the discharge of an 
employee, the company claiming that the 
dismissal was for cause, while the employees 
charged that the man had been discriminated 
against. There was an Employees’ Association 
in the plant but on investigation by Mr. R. 
Trepanier, Industrial Relations Officer, Mon- 
treal, it developed that the United Steel 
Workers of America were organizing both in 
the plant of Keating Sons Limited, which 
manufactures marine hardware, and in Keat- 
ing Forging and Foundry Limited. Mr. 
Trepanier was able to induce the employees 
of Keating Sons Limited to return to work 
the following morning, after which the Com- 
pany complied with his recommendation that 
the dismissed employee be reinstated. It was 
then agreed that a consent vote should be 
conducted in the two plants under the super- 
vision of Mr. Trepanier to determine whether 
the employees wished to have the United 
Steelworkers of America represent them for 
purposes of collective bargaining. The results 
of the balloting, when consolidated, showed 
that out of 277 eligible employees only 73 
were in favour of union representation, while 
178 were opposed. 
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Ship Repair Workers, Liverpool, N.S—When 
Thompson Brothers Machinery, Limited, 
Liverpool, N.S., discharged an employee for 
refusal to work with non-union employees, 
some 350 other employees went on strike on 
March 9 demanding the reinstatement of the 
dismissed union member. From the day of 
the strike until March 138, Mr. H. R. Petti- 
grove, Industrial Relations Officer, Frederic- 
ton, N.B., was in continuous contact with the 
situation by telephone, endeavouring to secure 
a resumption of work through intervention 
with a spokesman of the company and repre- 
sentatives of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, and the 
Federated Trades Council of Liverpool. On 
March 12, three officers of the Royal Canadian 
Navy conferred with the management and 
addressed a mass meeting of the striking em- 
ployees, but were unable to reach any settle- 
ment. Mr. Pettigrove arrived in Liverpool 
on March 14. By that time the employees 
had agreed unconditionally to return to work. 
Following a conference with some of the 
interested parties, and on request of the 
union representatives, Mr. Pettigrove asked 
the manager of the company to permit the 
dismissed employee to return to work on 
March 15, along with the employees who were 
on strike. This was refused, for the time 
being at least, on the ground that it would 
interfere with discipline. 





Opening Meeting of Safety Committee 


On page 122 of the January Lasour GazertTe 
reference was made to the establishment of 
safety committees in British Columbia. 

The Lasour GazettE has received a copy of 
the minutes of the opening meeting of one 
such committee, held in a lumber camp at 
Copper Canyon, Chemainus, B.C., on January 
18. 

The meeting discussed generally “the aims 
and ideas of safety first,’ and a number of 
suggestions were brought up for discussion. 
Among these were the following: that tool 
boxes or racks be placed in the “crummy” for 
the purpose of holding saws and axes; that the 


employees refrain from crowding around the 
door of the “crummy” as it approaches, or from 
jumping off while the “crummy” is in motion. 
The meeting also talked about arrangements 
for the transportation of injured patients to 
the hospital; and it was considered that em- 
ployees should learn as much as possible about 
first aid. 


The camp foreman was chairman of the 
meeting. It was agreed that everyone in the 
company’s employ should endeavour to carry 
out suggestions brought up at this and future 
meetings. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazerte from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 


of the employers and workers are also 
included. 
Agreements made obligatory under the 


Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying: 
Metal 


NoranpAa, P.Q—NorRANDA MINES LTD., AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, “MILL AND 
SMELTER WoRKERS, LOCAL 688. 


Agreement, following report of conciliation 
board (L.G., Feb., p. 163), to be in effect from 
February 8, 1945, to February 7, 1946. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all employees 
at the Horne mine and plant. There shall be 
no discrimination by the company or the union 
or its members against any employee because 
of membership or non-membership in any lawful 
union or because of race, colour, religious creed 
or political belief. No person shall be required, 
as a condition of employment, to become or 


remain a member of any union or _ other 
organization. 
Hiours: the schedules of hours in effect for 


all hourly-rated employees at the date of execu- 
tion of this agreement shall be maintained 
except if this should be impractical due to lack 
of work. 

Overtime: to those who work 8 hours per 
day, time and one-half, after having worked 
48 hours in any work week; to those who work 
9 hours per day, time and one-half after having 
worked 54 hours in any work week. Double 
time for work on Christmas. Vacation of one 
week with pay in accordance with Finding and 
Direction of the National War Labour Board 


dated January 26, 19438, to all hourly-rated 
employees. 
Wages: the company and the union agree 


that the scale of wages, bonuses, overtime rates 
and times and methods of payment in force 
shall be maintained during the life of this 
agreement. Provision is made for seniority 
rights and grievance procedure. 
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Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


MONTREAL, P.Q.—PUBLISHERS OF AN ENGLISH 
DaILy NEWSPAPER AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
OCA alG: 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1944, to October 31, 1945. Only union members 
to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 5-day week, 40 hours 
per week, for both day and night work. When 
necessary to work split shifts running from day 
into night hours or vice versa, shifts to be 74 
hours with pay at night rates. Overtime is 
payable at time and one-half for the first three 
hours and double time thereafter; double time 
for work on shifts beginning on Sundays or 
seven specified statutory holidays. 

Wage rates: journeymen $44.60 per week 
minimum for day work and $48.40 for night 
work; the same minimum rates are also payable 
to machine operators, machinist-operators and 
machinists; foremen receive at least 15 per cent 
over regular rates. Vacation of one week with 
pay to all employees of the company for one 
year or more; those employed less than one year 
receive one day’s paid vacation for each three 
months’ employment. 

Apprentices may be employed in the ratio 
of one to every eight journeymen regularly 
employed until eight apprentices have been 
employed, then the ratio shall be one to every 
20 journeymen. No office will be permitted 
more than 10 apprentices. The minimum wage 
scale for apprentices shall be in proportion to 
the journeyman’s scale for day or night work as 
follows: from 25 per cent during first 6 months 
to 75 per cent in twelfth 6 months. Provision 
is made for seniority rights and for the settle- 
ment of disputes. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 


Manufacturins: Metal Products 

LACHINE, P.Q.—DOMINION ENGINEERING WoRKS 
Lip. AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MACHINISTS, LopcE 1660. 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1943, p. 807 and May, 
1944, p. 634, is extended to March 27. 1946. 
with the following addition; in the recalling of 
employees to work after a lay-off, it is provided 
that they shall be recalled in the reverse order 
to which they were laid off. 


STEEL COMPANY OF 
STEELWORKERS 


HAMILTON, ONT.—THE 
CANADA, LTD. AND UNITED 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 1005. 


Agreement, following report of board of 
conciliation (L.G., Jan., p. 55), to be in effect 
from February 24, 1945, to February 23, 1946, 
and thereafter for a further period of one year 
unless sixty days’ notice in writing is given by 
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either party. The company recognizes the 
union as the certified collective bargaining 
agency for all eligible employees at the 


Hamilton and Ontario works. The company 
and the union agree that there shall be no 
discrimination or intimidation of any employee 
in respect to union activity or membership. 
The company also agrees that no person shall 
be refused employment, coerced, restrained or 
influenced on account of membership or non- 
membership in any lawful labour organization. 


Hours of work shall be those now in effect. 
Overtime at time and one-half for all work in 
excess of standard working day and week. 
Where it has been the practice a minimum 
call-in allowance of four hours pay will be 
continued as well as certain other allowances. 
Six specified statutory holidays and any other 
proclaimed by the Government and observed 
throughout Canada will be granted. Vacation 
of one week with pay to all employees of the 
company who have completed one year of 
service and two weeks with pay to those who 
have been continuously employed by the com- 
pany for 25 years, less deductions of one day 
for each unjustifiable absence in excess of one 
day in any calendar month. 


Wages are to continue on the same hourly 
and piece work scale at present in effect. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


NEw Toronto, ONntT.—ANACONDA AMERICAN 
Brass Lrp. AND INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
MINE, MILL aND SMELTER WORKERS, LOCAL 
811. 


Agreement reached following a strike (L.G., 
March p. 412) to be in effect from February 26, 
1945, to February 25, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
agrees to recognize the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees of the company at the above plant. 
The company and the union will maintain a 
policy of  non-discrimination toward all 
employees with respect to race, colour, creed, 
political affiliation, union membership, national 
origin or citizenship status. 


Wages: employees on the second and third 
shifts (except those employees on the third 
shift who receive 8 hours’ pay for 6% hours’ 
work) to receive 5 cents per hour extra. Pro- 
vision is made for seniority rights and grievance 
procedure. 


MontTMacny, P.Q—A. BELANGER LTER. AND 
Le SynpIcaT NATIONAL CATHOLIQUE DE LA 
FONDERIE DE MontMaeny, INc. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1944, to August 31, 1945, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to one month’s notice. 
New employees must join the syndicate within 
one month of starting to work. All workers 
must maintain their union membership as a 
condition of continued employment. The com- 
pany also agrees to the check-off. 


Hours: 10 hours per day, 6 day week, a 60 
hour week. Overtime at time and one-half 
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after 55 hours. All work on Sundays and 
church holy days at time and one-half. WVaca- 
tion of one week with pay granted all employees 
during summer. Labour Day is a holiday with- 
out pay. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: foundry— 
moulders 50 to 57 cents, coremakers 39 to 43 
cents, pullers-out 34 to 46 cents, cupola tenders 
38 to 44 cents; other than foundry—pattern 
makers 49 to 61 cents, stove mounters 43 to 51 
cents, enamel sprayers 42 to 50 cents, polishers 
39 to 52 cents, sandblasters (after 3 months) 
46 to 48 cents, mechanics 44 to 53 cents, sheet 
metal workers 38 to 47 cents, furnace men 35 
to 45 cents, packers 37 to 49 cents, blacksmiths 
44 to 58 cents, shippers 34 to 48 cents, firemen 
34 to 44 cents, night watchman 31 to 35 cents, 
labourers 32 to 40 cents, apprentices 20 to 37 


cents. Provision is made for grievance 
procedure. 

Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 
Vicror1a, B.C.—Vicror1Is MACHINERY DEPOT 


AND THE BOILERMAKERS’ AND IRON SHIP- 
BUILDERS’ UNION, LOCAL 2. 


Supplementary agreement to be in effect from 
February 8, 1945, for the duration of the war 
and completion of contracts entered into during 
war. This is a supplement to the agreement 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 1940, p. 493; April, 1942, 
p. 481; Feb., 1943, p. 218. This supplement 
provides for grievance procedure. 


Construction: Building and Structures 


MontreEAL, P.Q.—INSULATION CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATION AND MEMBERS OF THE HEAT 
AND Frost INSULATORS AND ASBESTOS 
WORKERS OF CANADA. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1945, to January 1, 1946. 

Hours: 8 per day in Montreal and district, 
10 per day outside of city. Overtime at the 
rate of time and one-half after such hours, 
with double time for time worked between 12 
midnight and 8 am., and for all work on 
Sundays and legal holidays. One-half hour 
travelling time outside of city where an extra 
car fare is required will be allowed, also trans- 
portation to and from work, cost of meals and 
room. . 

Wage rates: mechanics, $1.02 per hour; 
improvers, 52 cents per hour first year, 67 
cents second year, and 82 cents the third year; 
foremen, from $1.07 to $1.22 per hour depending 
upon the number of workers under them. Men 
working in fibreglass to receive 23 cents per 
hour extra and the shops to furnish masks and 
gloves. 

The ratio of improvers may equal but not 
exceed a 2 to 3 ratio to mechanics in shop. 
No improver shall execute work unless in com- 
pany with a mechanic. An improver year shall 
comprise 2,288 working hours. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organization 
of employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship 
and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in 
the trade or industry covered by the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is pub- 
lished and thirty days allowed for the filing 
of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with 
or without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lasour GazerTse, January, 1943, p. 86. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legis- 
lation have been noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the act include 
the extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of five others, all of which are 
noted below. Requests for the amendment of 
the clockmaking industry at Montreal; for the 
amendment of the paint industry agreement 
for the province; and for the amendment of 
the fur industry agreement for Quebec were 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
March 38. Requests for the amendment of 
the corrugated paper box agreement for the 
province and the printing trades agreement at 
Montreal, and the building trades agreement 
at Joliette were published March 10. A 
request for the amendment of the uncorrugated 
paper box agreement for the province was 
gazetted March 17. ; 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


WHOLESALE Fur INpustTRY, MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated March 10, and 
gazetted March 17, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., November, 
1944, p. 1368) by adding one firm as a co- 
contracting party. 


TANNERY INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
An Order in Council, dated March 10, and 
gazetted March 17, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 1945, 
p. 349 and other issues as therein mentioned) 
by the addition of one more party. 
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Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


DRESS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated March 10, and 
gazetted March 17, extends the term of the 
agreement (L.G., Oct., 1940, p. 1075, Nov., 
p. 1202; March 1942, p. 353; March, 1943, p. 
340, June, p. 813; March, 1944, p. 359) to 
April 1, 1946. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


GARAGE AND SERVICE STATION EMPLOYEES, 


SHERBROOKE 
A correction in the wording of the Order in 
Council (L.G., March, 1945, p. 349), was pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, March 10, 
but does not affect the summary already given. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, HULL 


An Order in Council, dated March 10, and 
gazetted March 17, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 1943, 
p. 639 and previous issues as therein mentioned) 
by providing for a new wage scale, as follows: 


Hourly rates 


Trades Zones 
Vi EE III 
Bricklayers r i. . Pe Caw re. $1.15 $0.85 $0.45 
WEANOHE 'Ay BRIUS Uta Ges: dare EeTSLY Oe Sds206S5. 
Carpenters, joiners and 
MiUeTehtey go Pave. oh 0.95 0.70 0.45 
Sereen (wood or metal), 
sash, window, steel par- 
tition’ ‘erectors ai. ..29'o OM O95. On TOs O46 
Weatherstrippers .s...3:.. 0.95 0070." 0.45 
‘Plasrerers Geek. ca 1.05 70. F707 2: 0245 
Stones cutters OMe keeles 0.95 0.80 0.45 
Painters— 
decorators and glaziers. 0.85 0.60 0.45 
pneumatic machine ... 0.95 0.70 0.45 
Labourers, common workers 0.55 0.40 0.30 
Specialized workers ....... 0.60 0.45 0.30 
Asbestos layers ia.e. ek see 0. 65 190. 5be eG. 40 
PCCLEIOIANS. & anide hea <iaceseee 0: 75..% 0:60. 0.45 
CAM GUS nan mele eae oe cate O.50° O40 0236 
Cement finishers 0. ....02% 0270 0.55 oO 4o 
Freight elevator operators. 0.75 0.60 0.45 
Steam mixer operators.... 0.70 0.55 0.40 
Compressor operators ..... U7 00) 0" Os or ur Oe 
Gasoline mixer operators... 0.70 0.55 0.40 
Firemen (construction) OL70 CORD 0240 
Lathers (wood) -.)o.0e8..0. O77 025 0260 220.46 
athovey (metal)... 2.5 0.80 0.65 0.45 
Dlavblestavers | Ache ask vcard: 0.85 0.70 0.45 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0.70 0.60 0.45 
Roofers— 
fslate and, tile)... hati 0.75 0655 040 
(GOMPOSIELON )\. o52s o,ecn ae Ov tO 04 Ore 
Mastic: floor layers. sou. 5. 0.70 0.55 0.40 
Mastic floor finishers...... O55: 045 ce 0zap 
ett ienierts (hits ca. ctarn ots. 0.60 0.50 0.40 
Tinsmith (erection) ...... 1.00... 0:65" 440 
erar7e  lAVeOrsr aks aid ss ne 0.65 ~*0.55 02460 
THGtIAVUTR Oats a ok 0:75 0.60 0:45 
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Hourly rates 


Zones 

Trades i LT III 
Terazzo polishing machine 

operators (dry polishing) $0.60 $0.50 $0.40 
Terrazzo polishing machine 

operators (wet polishing) 0.55 0.45 0.35 

Drillers and breakers. ...\. 3% 0265". (O35p4 O40 

J Rex oA Go sachs sal Enttnaraig Pe rend ns neta a 0.657." 0.55 2""0. 45 
Concrete steel or rod 

reinforcing workers... .. 0.65° "0.55" 0.. 40 


In structural steel, tank and plate work and 
steam generator—mechanics $1 per _ hour, 
painters (structural iron) 85 cents, helpers in 
these trades 75 cents, installation of portable 
tanks and boilers not less than two tons, 70 
cents. 


Service: Professional 


EMPLOYEES OF RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS, ST. 
HYACINTHE 
An Order in Council, dated March 10, and 
gazetted March 17, changes the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 1945, 
p. 350. This amendment dies not affect the 
summary already given. 


Service: Business and Personal 


TRADE AND OFFICE EMPLOYEES, ARVIDA, 
JONQUIERE, KENOGAMI AND ST. JOSEPH 
pD’ALMA 


An Order in Council, dated March 10, and 
gazetted March 17, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between L’Association des 


Marchands détaillants de Jonquiére_ et 
Kénogami, Ine. and Le Syndicat national 
catholique des Commis et Comptables de 
Jonquiére, Inc., Le Syndicat national des 


Commis et Comptables de St. Joseph d’Alma, 
Le Syndicat interprofessional féminin de 
Jonquiére, Le Syndicat national catholique 
des Commis et Comptables masculins et 
féminins de Kénogami, Inc., Le Syndicat 
national des Employés du Commerce d’Arvida, 
Inc., and L’Association des Marchands détail- 
lants de Jonquiére et Kénogami, Inc. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from March 17, 1945, to 
March 16, 1946, and thereafter from year to 
year until 30 days’ notice. This decree applies 
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to any person, partnership, corporation, muni- 
cipal and school corporation, fimancial, indus- 


trial, and commercial establishment, profes- 
sional mens’ offices, all notaries’, lawyers’, 
physicians’, agencies’ offices, etc., excluding 
insurance companies, banking concerns, and 


establishments under other collective agreement, 
railway employees and employees of the pulp 
and paper industry. 

Hours: 48 per week in industrial establish- 
ments and in professional men’s offices: 44-hour 
week im financial establishments; 51-hour week 
in commercial establishments; 60-hour week for 
employees in hotels, restaurants, cafes, gasoline 
stations and concerns exclusively engaged in the 
transport by truck. Overtime is payable at 
time and one-half starting from the second 
hour worked in any day or week over the 
regular hours. Holidays are to be kept and 
employees to be paid for them. 

Wages in retail commercial establishments: 
superintendent $50 per week; manager $46; - 
assistant manager $30 (male), $23 (female); 
accountants, bookkeepers, $25; assistant 
accountants, assistant bookkeepers,  stenog- 
raphers, typists from $8.50 during first year 
to $16 during third year; cashiers $15.50 and 
$16, clerks from $8.50 in first year to $26 after 
8 years for males and to $16.50 for females; 
delivery men from $10 to $26; bicycle delivery 
$8.50; commission agents from $10.50 to $21. 

Wages in commercial establishments (other 
than retail): superintendent $50; manager $45; 
assistant manager $36; accountants, book- 
keepers $26; assistant-accountant, cashier $20; 
clerks from $10.50 during first year to $20 
after four years for males and $15.50 for 
females; delivery men $25, helpers $10. 


Wages in financial institutions, industrial 
establishments, municipal or school corpora- 
tions: manager, chief-accountant, etc. $46; 


assistants $38.50; accountant cashier $36; book- 
keeper, collector, meter-reader $31; clerk, - 
stenographer, typist $26; secretary-treasurer of 
rural municipalities $21; junior clerk, stenog- 
rapher, typist from $10.50 to $28 afiter five 
years for males, $18.50 after three years for 
females. Wages of office employees in profes- 
sional men’s offices from $8.50 to $16 after 
three years for males, $11.50 for females. 
Vacation: one week with pay after one year’s 
service. 


Canadian Vocational Training 


(ey aie Vocational Training provides 
the following types of training: 


(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 
schools for men and women about to 
enter war industry; 


(2) Part-time classes, principally for the 
upgrading of persons already employed; 


(3) Training plant schools; 


(4) Special classes for 
supervisors; 


foremen and 


(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Navy, Army and R.C.AF.; 


(6) Rehabilitation training for persons 
discharged from the Armed Forces in 
the present war and referred for train- 
ing by the Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs ; 


(7) Assistance to certain categories of 
university students whose services are 
needed in connection with the war 
effort. 


Canadian Vocational Training is carried on 
under agreements made by the Dominion 
Government with each province. The admin- 
istration is decentralized with a Regional 
Director in each province. Training is given 
in technical schools, special training centres 
and in industrial plants. The provinces and 
municipalities supply the shop facilities of 
the technical schools to the program free of 
charge. Provincial. Governments also pay 
certain administrative costs and share with the 
Dominion in the cost of machinery and 
equipment purchases. All other costs are paid 
by the Dominion with funds from the War 
Appropriation. 


From its inception up to February 28, 1945, 
the gross enrolment under Canadian Voca- 
tional Training has been as follows: 
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Dipagning for Industry J.6.2 0... 252,583 
rid TAGES saci ey ee 47,398 
Nanya eSnienis sates ieiones tension 8,897 
GATE Prad@esmvenn 2. 1 ea 65,204 
Rehabilitation (discharged persons 
TOM TNesoceesy er eee 8,049 
SCerits. As AAR as at cs ae A 7,585 
LL ORGIES Fo aon deans diate oranda ee 389,716 
There has been a further decrease in 


enrolment for the classes for Army tradesmen 
and for Navy tradesmen, and also in the 
various types of training being done for war 
industries, either in pre-employment schools 
or plant schools. The demand for the stream- 
lined courses in supervisory training, on the 
other hand, is increasing throughout the 
country, and during the month of February 
2,747 foremen and supervisors attended one 
or more courses of this kind. 

Enrolment of men and women discharged 
from the forces, for vocational rehabilitation 
training continued to show a substantial in- 
crease, with 3,210 shown as under training at 
the end of February. Several new training 
centres for rehabilitation work have been 
opened, including commercial schools in 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Ontario. 

The plan of providing training on the job 
in industrial shops and _ establishments is 
working very satisfactorily, and up to the 
present, practically no complaints have been 
received, either from employers or trainees. 

Discussions have taken place with Pro- 
vincial Apprenticeship authorities to obtain 
credit for veterans with some trade experi- 
ence, acquired either prior to enlistment or 
in the forces, and who wish to enter a trade 
designated under the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Act. The greatest of co-operation is 
being extended by the provincial authorities, 
and assurance is given that generous trade 
credits will be awarded. 
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TABLE NO. 1—PRE-EMPLOYMENT TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 











NuMBERS IN TRAINING PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 
(Subject to Revision) From From 
April 1/44 | At First of | Enrolled in| At End of | April 1/44 (2) 
to February | February |} February to In February 
Feb. 28/45 Feb. 28/45 
Dominion Summary 
Pre-employment. 07.5 2)sc« «cls carers Men 2,746 525 141 470 1, 884 171 
Women 1,156 172 69 162 871 69 
Part-Time Classes (1)............... Men 2,001 623 79 OOS: 5 Raaerteere [Meteor tes 
Women 758 181 19 L2G hid eee ee lee tl, ee me 
Totals ace es eee ae 6, 661 1,501 308 1,321 2,750 249 
TABLE NO. 2—TRAINING FOR THE ARMED FORCES IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
NUMBERS IN TRAINING CoMPLETED TRAINING 
(Subject to Revision) From From 
; April 1/44 | At First of | Enrolled in] At End of | April 1/44 ta Webriay 
to February | February | February fe) ‘és 
Feb. 28/45 Feb. 28/45 
Dominion Summary 
Ri GVAlH) Glasses. ts oe wha aie Hie Se. uae Bia 5,409 6 1 3 BOAT ARE Dae ee ore 
\Arrivy, Classes ta: ti elu ae eat Re pay, iat, a 9,454 1,759 342 1,534 7, 203 515 
Wavy Classéesiien i Wie CE Re RRP RT ae nll) 2,141 520 4 345 a alte) 174 
Potala eee e melo aii em en Maiev) 17,004 2,285 347 1,882 13, 824 689 


TABLE NO. 3—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY 


TRANSFERRED 
; a fi COMPLETED TRAINING BEFORE 
(Subject to Revision) NUMBERS IN TRAINING CoMPLETION 
From ' From From 
April 1/44 At Enrolled At April 1/44 In April 1/44 In 
to First of in End of to February to February 
Feb. 28/45} February | February | February |Feb. 28/45 Feb. 28/45 
Dominion Summary 
Plant Schools...... Men Sel 225 148 258 2,510 94 182 3 
: Women 5, 520 294 186 256 4,480 182 120 ae eee 
Part-Time......... en 1, 859 410 91 307 1, 274 41 a2 64 
Women 292 at 5 33 259 Se staat ee etcparincet stall tate Sree 
ED OGRE 2G. ear 11, 248 960 430 924 8,523 320 383 67 





(1) Trainees in Part-Time Classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of 
employers in war production, who wish to up-grade their employees. 
(2) Includes those graduates, who, though actually placed prior to February 28, 1945 were not so reported until after February 


1, 1945. 
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TABLE 4—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES FROM APRIL Os 
1944 TO FEBRUARY 28, 1945 (Subject to Revision) 








NUMBERS IN TRAINING. PLACEMENTS AND WrrHDRAWALS 
FROM REHABILITATION CLASSES 
Left 
: Trained } before 
eee Placed in but not | Training 
Les Employment Reported} Com- 


Placed pleted 





From From } From From 
April 1/44} Enrolled |At End of|April 1/44 o April 1/44}April 1/44 


to in February to n to to 
Feb. 28/45| February Feb. 28/45} February | Feb. 28/45] Feb. 28/45 


Dominion Summary 























In Schools WK riences Nba Ve ROH saw re hee esa RLU 3, 763 713 2, 169 768 88 79 727 
WOMEN ee lea ere ety 956 137 523 180 15 44 202 
Intindustry, ef Men fase leanne REA  ey eee es 1,049 158 499 294 31 9 255 
WVOMien s.. 3 uichs Sey nae Le EE hp ie 39 6 19 DGG sae Ba Ale Braet cies ls 10 
Total eA Re Pie: Fah Oe Fee? ig 5, 807 1,014 3,210 ISL 134 132 1,194 
Prince Edward Island 
In Schools Mion terae e seeps So erway er 19 5 DOM Te cn aay marl te celery | ater eee Ue 
WG soe Che An ee Rue ne 2 1 aU OU Ta EA Ler BOE RD eee Roe Wg IR AR 
INUINGustrsy me i Menis yaeeian ees th tetera ein nur ene neen tg 9 2 Sua alin gems a AUhaeh I batt Ope eet allel tals Sates aay Met et Dt 
OT ET EEE a eee EST en RR RU AONE HEA ct Ake EMOTE OO ERR Tap CUTE ATCA SL, AITO GAS Veen TR ec ALbary TEM ge Ita ae 
MOC al eon eee see: es eee enc 30 8 SME AG IM a Hae A 2B eR RORY Le ta 
Nova Scotia 
In Schools Menge aie tes eet UU am Niece big 83 21 53 20 1 AG nt Geer ehe aa 10 
In Industry 
N 
In Schools Ke near AEA RSE TROL etre Og athe a eae 127 13 78 15 1 3 31 
WOMEN foes bee Shoat ner ae ea are 6 2 Lad [PO See el AES MOO A 1 PMO een leer FANT ee MED 
Intindustry ul Mente tinea os terials mara a ie 19 1 12 SRE OM NER CT Ge lees Wess 4 
OUTDO ice eres orenacouserst ohccw muceraweiie ere teidce: ge aia © 16) Sista er w, [ete ov abaepemene wel io; ahle detente, Sire NUN oy ahem ena ah ee Patan cl, BTR EMP EGR Sie Ca or ERO a 
Total ree etl id i 152 16 96 18 1 3 35 
Quebec 
In Schools VE CTR eel a ae oe, ara’ ea el nile Aen aS TE) 590 58 295 124 6 24 148 
OMMEON ie ha . ee SU ON teed 161 14 Tel 36 2 21 33 
Ineindustry. | Menta accesses ce eres aes 197 15 50 119 zi 2 26 
AWTCOY 9 Y=) envy cl RN Ux crareane HU OR aT 6 1 4 TER, SR Lond Ekle cat 1 
To talew. Gar Peo Ay. ASRS RUE 1p. 954 88 420 280 15 47 208 
Ontario 
In Schools ny SS cst 12 th As AOR WL eA eK mr deo 304 813 160 24 19 | 179 
WOON nett cid oe bn Seana 218 31 122 32 3 6 5Y 
Infindustryae fMlent cae eet eee et eee 366 76 204 73 " 1 89 
NWWey anes Shep tue alle, We ae ted. AMID eee ences Pay Cee issu sh Rk ace 1 © a OMe) Seat a eR ra 2 
TO GAD ee EG eI Hi ee 1, 766 411 1, 140 269 34 26 327 
Manitoba 
In Schools Mert Mira Seine le entice eae hay 324 45 170 84 5 il 55 
WVOINCTE avi etm n i reer Oi, Sateen ne 147 14 76 26 1 ii 33 
Intindustryp len. eee Mee ene erie Can ae 80 5 33 18 De ii haat, Site 30 
OIC, ES See te Shae eek Fo ON creer ol ete 2 dei a seucercueec ae, a) eran 1 
PROGR Ret erro  Bee iL UR eb co Mane Pet 555 64 281 129 7 22 119 
Saskatchewan 
In Schools STREETS TD soli Man tho RDI Ra RRS 316 70 184 94 | 15 3 38 
NVOIMGH yee ei srt Aone cies epee 76 21 44 21 Tel eer tee Nes 10 
Intindustry sek Meni. ha: se a eee spans 60 9 38 17 AAV EAS eT Be 5 
WOT eT aero ihe ce eee ee a Pate ELAN Ss ty Satis rete SR eee ORE RD ce Vata RENE oI in Benen Ha a 
OCR ees eet Wn oh aes o Sante Nae 453 100 267 132 20 3 on 
Alberta 
In Schools Merneeee a ties: Sab Sie ene otanee 567 99 276 169 14 4 114 
OMEN Moreen rae Neve eRe 168 17 97 36 5 1 33 
InIndustrya (lena ccc aa ee eee eae ee 12% 28 63 39 5 1 31 
WOM Gree PO CRE tad li 4 4 Qu brah le eae ee 4 
TRO Cae ee et enc ers AO eee 873 148 440 246 24 6 182 
British Colurnbia 
In Schools 1 Tele lea aie ey AON tater: pes it 562 98 280 102 19 15 154 
Wohnen tess rek aaee. Semene” Ries 173 36 101 29 3 5 35 
Intindustryael Men’ in. eee et. ine re ek eee 181 22 86 23 6 5 67 
WOVEN IES Ce ean i eee tc tee can Gia. Lee Rel 6 dy iat y') tent cnt BA areas 2 
POUR Nee enlaces aot ce ees 925 156 473 155 28 25 258 





(1) Includes graduates from previous month’s classes who were not reported placed until after February 1, 1945. 
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Training for Post-War Employment 


Conference of Vocational Training Advisory Council 


HE Vocational Training Advisory Council 
provided under the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, 1942 (L.G., 1942, p. 921), 
held its fifth meeting in the Senate Banking 
Committee Room, House of Commons, Ottawa, 
March 6 to 8, 1945. In the unavoidable 
temporary absence of Dr. G. F. McNally, 
Chairman of the Council, Dr. F. H. Sexton 
presided at the opening session. 


Deputy Minister Addresses Council 


Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, in extending a welcome to the mem- 
bers of the Council pointed out that the 
Department of Labour has had a considerable 
degree of success in using Boards, whose 
functions were to advise the Government on 
various phases of the Department’s activities. 
“This Council has proven its value in develop- 
ing projects for men and women in the armed 
services and in industry,” he stated. It was 
his opinion that Vocational Training would 
increase in importance, as the task of re-estab- 
lishing so many ex-service men and women 
and war workers in other occupations in the 
post-war period will be a heavy one. Pro- 
vision for the teaching of many new skills 
will be a responsibility of the Vocational 
Training Branch of the Department of Labour. 
The Branch is working in conjunction with 
the several provincial governments, to see that 
ex-service men and women have opportunities 
to acquire skills “by which they can support 
themselves in decency and good living.” 


Veterans’ Credits in Industry and in 
Universities 


Squadron Leader Glintz of the R.C.A.F. and 
Captain Harcourt of the Army appeared before 
the Council in connection with credits allowed 
by the Universities and in industrial occupa- 
tions to the men in their respective armed 
services. The former stated that the Air Force 
was concerned about the evaluation of many 
of their technical trade courses in terms of 
requirements, either at the engineering level 
at universities, or on technical school matricu- 
lation and apprenticeship. Squadron Leader 
Glintz stated that the Ontario Department of 
Education had appointed representatives to 
investigate this matter and he desired to know 
if the other provinces would accept Ontario’s 
evaluation of the Air Force courses. Captain 
Harcourt spoke on behalf of army personnel 
who had been trained in radar, and those in 
the Canadian Technical ‘Training Corps. 


Assurances were given by the Council that 
the points raised by the officers would be 
given sympathetic consideration. Members of 
the committee referred, however, to the diffi- 
culties in the way of making hard and fast 
general rules, as the granting of credits would 
have to be done on the basis of the indi- 
vidual’s attainment. It was also pointed out 
that frequent changes in the syllabi of the 
technical courses in all Services added to the 
difficulties. In a subsequent discussion on the 
question of veterans’ credits it was disclosed 
that the Deputy Minister of Labour was 
“strongly of the opinion that a uniform 
system of credits should be established.” It 
was pointed out that the variations in 
academic and trade standards in the several 
provinces would make the establishment of a 
uniform standard very difficult. A committee 
of the Council was named to “advise the 
Deputy Minister of Labour concerning the 
best method of dealing with the situation and 
to co-operate with the Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Rehabilitation concerning 
credits for veterans.” 


Director’s Report 


The Director of Vocational Training, Mr. 
R. F. Thompson, in a progress report on the 
work of the Training Branch stated that: 


(1) The Dominion-Provincial agreements on 
Youth Training and on War Emergency 
Training would normally expire on March 31, 
1945, but that all of the provinces had 
expressed willingness to have both agreements 
renewed. 

(2) In accordance with recommendations at 
a previous meeting of the Council, arrange- 
ments had been completed for the exemption 
from income taxes of training allowances 
made by the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


(3) All the provinces had expressed a will- 
ingness to co-operate in the establishment of 
pre-matriculation classes under the several 
Departments of Education, for the benefit of 
veterans, and that such classes had been started 
in the Maritime provinces, Ontario and the 
Western provinces. There had been already a 
substantial enrolment in these classes in 
Ontario. 


(4) The pre-employment classes for indus- 
try, except in a few instances, such as those 


. for stenographers in the War Departments in 


Ottawa, and those for butter and cheese 
makers and egg graders in some of the prov- 
inces, had been discontinued. 
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- (5) Approval had been given for the estab- 
lishment of a total of 151 plant schools, 26 
of which were still in operation at the end 
of January. Several of these were in the 
textile industry in Quebec, and those in the 
coal mining areas of Cape Breton were meet- 
ing with an increasingly favourable response 
from both the mine operators and the unions. 


(6) The Supervisory Training program was 
expanding rapidly, and favourable results had 
been reported by many industries. Interest 
was being shown by many large companies, 
notably the Oil and the Railway companies. 
A beginning had been made in both eastern 
and western Canada in Job Safety Training. 
In some provinces it has been difficult to 
obtain qualified instructors. 


(7) Training for the R.C.A.F. had been 
discontinued and was being carried on for 
the Navy and Army on a reduced scale. 


(8) It was anticipated that Youth Training 
projects would expand, especially for rural 
young people. Up to the end of February, 
1945, 7,585 students had been given assistance 
under the Student Aid Schedule of the joint 
Dominion-Provincial agreements. Special assis- 
tance to first year students in science and 
engineering had been discontinued. 


(9) ‘Apprenticeship agreements had been 
completed with all but two of the provinces, 
and hope was expressed that an agreement 
would soon be completed with at least one 
of these. Progress had varied in the several 
provinces under the agreements. 


(10) The number enrolled for rehabilitation 
training, although comparatively small as yet, 
was increasing. Commercial training was per- 
haps unduly popular, and it was felt that 
counsellors might govern their technique 
accordingly, in order to avoid over-crowding 
in that field. 


(11) “Training on the job has been going 
on very satisfactorily. Employers have shown 
the greatest degree of interest and co-opera- 
tion.” A revised edition of the Bulletin on 
Vocational Training for Ex-service Personnel 
had been issued, and some 4,000 of these had 
been distributed to educational and personnel 
selection officers in the armed services and the 
Department of Veterans Affairs and Labour. 


(12) From ‘the inception of the program to 
January 31, 1945, there had been a gross 
enrolment of 385,090 in the various types of 
projects sponsored by the Branch. “The total 
Dominion expenditure for this training up to 
December 31, 1944, had been approximately 
$22,750,000. 


The discussion following the presentation of 
the Director’s report revealed among other 
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things, that (1) the Supervisor of Women’s 
Training, when appointed, would be respon- 
sible for the training of all ex-service women, 
under the general supervision of the Director 
of Training; (2) the training of textile workers 
was to a large extent confined to power sewing, 
weaving, spinning and a few other specialized 
operations; (3) the need was recognized for a 
closer liaison between occupational counselling 
in the Armed Services and that given by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, following 
discharge. (It was suggested that this might 
be done most effectively on the Regional 
level, by National Selective Service and 
Department of Veterans Affairs counsellors. 
Brigadier Lyon, who had recently been 
appointed to the staff of the C.V.T. Branch 
as Superintendent of Rehabilitation Training, 
would act as a. liaison with National Selective 
Service and the Department of Veterans 
Affairs); (4) instruction in the trades should 
be given by competent teachers. 


Training of Women 


Mrs. E. D. Hardy, President of the National 
Council of Women, in a succinct report on the 
training of women, expressed the concern of 
the National Council that only a very small 
percentage of ex-service women were intending 
to take up domestic service after the war. 
She considered that there should be some way 
of bringing household workers under Govern- 
ment control through social security measures, 
in order to establish some standard of wages 
and hours. If that can be accomplished, she 
continued, the National Council “intends to 
make every effort to influence public opinion, 
so that the employer class will realize their 
responsibilities,” as it was felt that employers 
had made this type of work undesirable to 
most women. 


Mrs. Hardy pleaded the cause of war 
widows. In spite of the pensions they would 
receive, many will have to find employment, 
and training courses should be made available 
for them. She contended that this also 
applied to men in the services who, through no 
fault of their own, had not been given an 
opportunity to go overseas. 

The Vocational Training Advisory Council 
formally went on record as “whole heartedly 
supporting the National Council of Women 
in bringing to the attention of employers of 
household employees . . the necessity for 
improvement in the social and economic 
status of the occupation, and that the mem- 
bers of the Council through their personal 
affiliations with church, club, trade union, and 
educational groups, advocate active support 
of the above principles.” 
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Mrs. Rex Eaton, Associate Director of 
Selective Service for Women, in speaking on 
employment opportunities for women, declared 
there was a growing concern among women 
as to their rights in employment. This was 
more notably the case with women who were 
beyond the normal age for getting married. 
She was of the opinion that many women in 
wartime industries would want to continue 
their work after the war. Further training 
would be necessary, as the demand would be 
only for trained workers, she declared. 


Supervisory Training 


Mr. J. H. Doige, Assistant Director of Voca- 
tional Training, stated that there was a con- 
tinuing interest by Canadian industry in the 
training of foremen and supervisors. Judging 
by comments and reports received at the 
Regional offices, excellent results were obtained 
from the use of the “J” courses,* he said. 
Greater use could be made of these but for 
the shortage of instructors who possessed 
essential qualifications. This condition was 
particularly acute in Ontario and Quebec. 
Mr. Doige reported that the new “Job Safety 
Course” was being received with increasing 
favour as its practical application became 
more evident. He stated that “in British 
Columbia over 100 applications were received 
for this training before the first Institute was 
held to qualify Conference leaders to train 
industrial staffs.’ Industry in general is 
becoming increasingly aware of the benefits to 
be derived from organized training, from man- 
agement down, in order to make the best use 
of the manpower, machinery and materials 
available, Mr. Doige stated. 


Co-operation With Unions 


The Director, Mr. R. F. Thompson, stated 
that the success of Vocational Training de- 
pended to a large extent on the co-operation 
given to it by employers and unions, par- 
ticularly in the more highly organized trades. 
In view of this he urged that “extensive use 
should be made of joint trade Advisory Com- 
mittees.” The Director was of the opinion 
that some unions were apprehensive the train- 
ing of veterans in their specific trades might 
result in over-crowding. It was desirable, 
therefore, that there should be reasonable 
prospects of employment before training was 
undertaken in any line. It was suggested that 
the problem be discussed frankly with par- 
ticular groups of employers and officials of 
the unions concerned, without prejudice to 
the placement of veterans. Mr. Thompson 





* “J? Courses include: ‘‘Job instruction’’, ‘‘Job rela- 
tions’’, ‘Job methods’? and ‘‘Job safety’’. 
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also reported certain difficulties in obtaining 
qualified instructors in the organized trades. 
Frequently the unions demanded that the 
instructors should be union men, while the 
veterans insisted on the appointment of vet- 
erans. Competent instructors must be expert 
tradesmen, preferably with teaching exper- 
lence, he said. 


Apprenticeship 


The Director reported that progress, during 
the initial year of the apprenticeship agree- 
ment, had been slow owing to the necessity 
of establishing administrative . machinery, 
apprenticeship boards and trade committees. 
“This stage has been pretty well completed 
in most provinces, particularly Manitoba and 
New Brunswick and development should be 
more rapid from now on,” he said. Appren- 
ticeship Acts had been passed recently in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and New Brunswick 
and one would probably be passed in Quebec 
in the near future. He stated that satisfac- 
tory arrangements had been made with some 
provinces, and were being made in others, to 
grant credits to veterans. In discussing the 
matter of credits, the necessity was stressed of 
having “a uniform standard of attainment for 
each year of apprenticeship in each trade, 
which should set out clearly the skills and 
knowledges” required. It was indicated that 
this would be taken up at an informal con-— 
ference on apprenticeship to be held in the 
autumn. 


Regional ‘Directors reported awakened inter- 
est in apprenticeship training and that satis- 
factory progress was being made, notably in 
the building trades. 


Sub-committee on Apprenticeship:—Mr. E. 
R. Complin reported for the sub-committee, 
appointed at a previous meeting of the 
Council “to interest employers ....in a bona 
fide system of apprenticeship” in trades and 
skills other than those specifically set out in 
schedules under provincial Apprenticeship Acts. 

The sub-committee found that “employers 
are not at this time concerned about . . . the 
training and development of future staffs.” 
Instead, employers felt that “the more impor- 
tant problem will be the re-assimilation of 
former employees returning from the Armed 
Forces. Mr. Complin pointed out that this 
does not apply to employers in the construc- 
tion industry, “because of the organized 
approach already underway in that industry.” 


The sub-committee was of the opinion that 
such an appeal to employers, when made, 
should be issued by the Minister or Deputy 
Minister of Labour in the form of a letter to 
individual employers, accompanied by a com- 
prehensive list of skills for which apprentice- 
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ship is advocated. Another letter should then 
be sent to employer organizations requesting 
them to set up active committees (which 
should include representatives of employees) 
to promote apprenticeship projects in their 
respective industries. In addition, Mr. Comp- 
lin stated, the active support of the unions 
should be secured. 


Youth Training and Employment 


Mr. F. G. Patten, of the Canadian Youth 

Commission outlined some of the main fea- 
tures of the report of the Commission’s sub- 
committee on “Employment and Training of 
Canadian Youth.” 
' It was pointed out in the report that Cana- 
dian employment and prosperity were. largely 
dependent on world trade and also to a large 
extent on economic conditions in the United 
States. Another difficulty mentioned in the 
way of full employment arose from the con- 
stitutional allocation of rights and respon- 
sibilities between the Dominion and the 
Provinces. Mr. Patten enumerated two spec- 
ific lessons that he considered had been 
learned during the war years: (1) A larger 
volume of government spending than what 
took place during the depression years would 
not have endangered Canadian economy; (2) 
the necessity for the control of foreign ex- 
change and credit. 

He asserted that “in the transition period 
there must be a recognition of the important 
part played by private enterprise” and that 
“this will probably need governmental as- 
sistance in some fields.” At least some war- 
time controls must be continued, he stated, 
and the Employment Service will become 
increasingly important in placing workers in 
suitable jobs. He claimed further, that there 
will have to be a large reserve of public 
investment and a “need for maintaining a 
high level of spending.” In the opinion of 
the sub-committee on employment of the 
C.Y.C. there will have to be “some regulation 
of capital investment, and the Government 
itself must be prepared to make expenditures 
in public utilities.” 

Mr. Patten reported that “the Canadian 
Youth Commission recommend a one-year 
period of national service for all youth, but 
not necessarily in the Armed Forces.” ‘The 
Commission was also of the opinion, he said, 
“that there must be an increase in Canada’s 
export trade and at the same time a high 
level of domestic consumption must be main- 
tained.” 


Department of Veterans Affairs 


Mr. A. W. Crawford of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs in a brief but comprehensive 
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statement described the administrative set-up 
of that Department and the facilities it pro- 
vided for the rehabilitation of ex-service per- 
sonnel. He stated that a sub-committee of 
the District Boards would deal with training, 
and work closely with representatives of 
C.V.T. The number of Counsellors was being 
increased rapidly, and training courses lasting 
three weeks were being conducted for them. 
Mr. Crawford stressed the need for the 
closest co-operation between the three armed 
services and the Dominion and Provincial 
Departments concerned, in order to attain 
the success of the rehabilitation program. He 
said that the Department of Veterans Affairs 
was establishing centres in the larger cities 
to which discharged persons could go for 
assistance and advice. He drew attention to 
the function of the Re-establishment Credit 
as an alternate method of rehabilitation for 
those veterans who did not require training 
or assistance under the Veterans’ Land Act, 
but preferred to undertake business projects 
on their own account. 


Reports of Regional Directors 


Brief reports were presented to the Council 
by the Regional Directors representing each of 
the nine provinces, in which they sketched the 
status of rehabilitation work and some of the 
problems and difficulties peculiar to their 
respective areas. 


Equipment for Training 


Mr. W. J. Gough, Procurement Officer, 
Canadian Vocational Training, told of the pro- 
cedure that had been adopted in procuring 
equipment and tools for rehabilitation training. 
Steps had been taken to obtain needed 
material from surplus Dominion-owned stocks 
and from Government-owned wartime indus- 
tries. Some would probably be secured on 
loan, subject to return immediately should it 
be needed. Typewriters and business machines 
were not then obtainable. However, in the 
opinion of some members of Council toe 
many were applying for commercial training, 
and therefore, the need for such machines was 
not so urgent, as for tradesmen’s tools, for 
example. 


Attendance at Conference 


Members of the Advisory Council who were 
present were: Dr. G. F. McNally, Deputy 
Minister of Education, Alberta (Chairman) ; 
Representatives of Employers, E. R. Complin, 
Montreal, and C. B. C. Scott, Toronto; Repre- 
sentatives of Employees, D. 8. Lyons, Mont- 
real and A. Begin, Montreal; Representatives 
of Technical Education, Lt. Col. Fairey, Vic- 
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toria, F. S. Rutherford, Halifax, Dr. F. HH, 
Sexton, Halifax; Representatives of Women, 
Mrs. E. D. Hardy, Ottawa, and Miss B. 
Oxner, Saskatoon; Representative of Agricul- 
ture, N. C. MacKay, Winnipeg; Representa- 
tive of War Veterans, J. C. Herwig, Ottawa; 
Representative of Adult Education, J. 
Bruchesi, Quebec. 

Among others present were: Dr. A. Mac- 
Namara, Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa; 
O. C. White, A. W. Crawford and Dr. Olive 
Russell, Department of Veterans Affairs; Mrs. 
Rex Eaton, National Selective Service; F. 
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Patten, Canadian Youth Commission; Lt.-Col. 
C. A. Choate, National Defence (Army); 
Capt. Harcourt, National Defence (Army) ; 
S/L Glintz, National Defence (Air); W. J. 
Gough, Canadian Vocational Training, R. F. 
Thompson, Director of Vocational Training 
and J. H. Doige, Assistant Director of Voca- 
tional Training. 


The Vocational Training Advisory Council 
decided to hold its next meeting in October, 
at a date to be decided by the Director and 
the Chairman. 


New Agreements With Provinces Under Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, 1942 


Orders in Council Covering Post-War Vocational Training on Level 
Equivalent to that of Secondary Schools and also for 
Those Entering Gainful Employment 


URING the past month, the Minister of 


Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, an- 
nounced the adoption of two Orders in 
Council dealing with Canadian Vocational 


Training. The first (P.C. 1648) gives authority 
under section four of the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, 1942 (L.G. 1942, p. 921) to 
enter into an agreement with each of the 
provinces and to provide financial assistance 
for the development of vocational training on 
a level equivalent to that of secondary schools. 
Such agreements will be made applicable for 
a period of ten years commencing with the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1946. This not 
only virtually extends the agreements which 
terminated at the first of the present fiscal 
year, but makes possible the expansion of 
existing vocational facilities throughout the 
country. 


In many ways the Order parallels the 
Technical Education Act of 1919 and it is 
expected that it should be of material assis- 
tance in equalizing opportunities for vocational 
education throughout Canada. “Vocational”, 
in the sense used in the Order in Council, 
includes not only the manufacturing, com- 
mercial and other secondary industries, but 
also the primary industries such as agriculture, 
forestry, mining and fishing. Provision is 
made for substantial annual cash contribu- 
tions by the Dominion to the provinces enter- 
ing into the agreements, in proportion to the 
number of young persons from 15 to 19 years 
of age in the respective provinces as deter- 
mined by the census of 1941 and, as well, 
taking into consideration the provinces’ ability 
to pay. 


The second Order in Council (P.C. 1388) 
authorizes the Minister to enter into agree- 
ments with any province for a term not to 
exceed three years to provide training to fit 
for gainful employment such persons as are 
directed by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. This will include persons released 
from war industries and other occupations 
and shall not be restricted to persons in 
receipt of unemployment insurance benefit. 
Men and women discharged from the armed 
forces shall be given preference in regard to 
both the accommodation used and the hours 
of training. ‘The major portion of the cost 
of the training under Order P.C. 1388 will be 
assumed by the Dominion. 


The texts of the two Orders in Council 
follow: 
Text of P.C. 1648 


Wihereas the Minister of Labour reports that, 
by reason of the war, it is advisable for the 
security, defence, peace, order and welfare of 
Canada, that the Minister of Labour be au- 
thorized, notwithstanding subsection two of 
section four of The Vocational Training Co- 
ordination Act, 1942, to enter into agreements 
with the various provinees under section four 
of the said Alct to provide financial assistance 
for the development and carrying on after the 
present war of vocational training on a level 
equivalent to secondary school ‘level under 
which the percentage of the cost of the voca- 
tional training project to be paid to the 
respective provinces exceeds the percentage of 
such costs contributed by the provinces; 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, and under the authority 
of the War Measures Acct, is pleased to authorize 
and doth hereby authorize the Minister of 
Labour, notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
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section two of section four of The Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, to enter into 
an agreement under subsection one of section 
four of The Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act, 1942, with each of the provinces providing 
for financial assistance for the development and 
carrying on after the present war of vocational 
training on a level equivalent to secondary 
school level, and containing 


(a) a provision by which the agreement will 
be made applicable in respect of a 
period of ten years commencing with the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1946; 

(6) a provision for an annual grant to the 
province equal to an’ amount subscribed 
by the province for similar purposes but 
not exceeding an amount that is that 
proportion of $1,915,000 which the number 
of people in the province of the ages of 
fifteen to nineteen years inclusive as 
shown in the “last Dominion decennial 
census bears to the number of people in 
all nine provinces of the said ages as 
shown in the said census; 

(c) a provision for an annual grant to the 
province of $10,000 in the case of each 
of the provinces except Prince Edward 
Island and of $5,000 in the case of Prince 
Edward Island; 

(d) a provision under which the maximum 
grant payable under a provision described 
in paragraphs (b) and (ce) in respect 
of any year is increased by the difference 
between the maximum amount payable in 
respect of the previous year for capital 
expenditures and the amount actually 
paid in respect of the previous year for 
capital expenditures; . 

(e) a provision for a grant to the province 
for capital expenditures to be made by 
the province between the first of April, 
nineteen hundred and forty-five and the 
thirty-first of March, nineteen hundred 
and forty-eight for buildings, alterations 
or additions to buildings and equipment 
to provide additional vocational training 
facilities in the province equal to an 
amount subseribed by the province for 
similar purposes ‘but not exceeding an 
amount that is that proportion of $10,- 
000,000 which the number of people in 
the province of the ages of fifteen to 
nineteen years inclusive as shown in the 
last Dominion decennial -census bears to 
the number of people in all nine provinces 
of the said ages as shown in the said 
census (not less than one-half of the 
grant to be used for vocational training 
equipment) ; 

(f) a provision that the buildings and equip- 
ment towards the cost of which Canada 
makes a grant under a_ provision 
described by paragraph (e) shall he 
made available until the thirty-first of 
March, nineteen hundred and forty-eight 
for the re-habilitation and training of 
war veterans and civilian workers in war 
industries if so required by the Minister 
of Labour and that until such time such 
use of the said buildings and equipment 
shall have priority over other uses; 

(g) a provision adequately protecting pro- 
vincial autonomy in vocational education 
and in the control of the administration 
of vocational schools; 
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(h) a provision that the grants made by 
Canada under the agreement may be used 
in or in respect of publicly owned voca- 
tional schools (but not in schools operated 
or controlled by religious bodies or pri- 
vate corporations or individuals) for the 
payment of: 

(i) the cost of erecting buildings (but 
not of the land on which they are 
erected) and additions or alterations 
to existing buildings used or to be 
used for vocational training; 

(11) salaries and travelling expenses of 
provincial administrative and super- 
visory vocational staff; 

(111) cost of vocational instruction and 
vocational guidance in schools; 

(iv) salaries of vocational teachers but 
not salaries of caretakers or office or 
secretarial help; 

(v) cost of light, heat and power but not 
taxes or insurance; 

(vi) cost of machinery, equipment, hand 
tools, vocational supplies and ma- 

__ terials; 

(vii) bursaries for students attending vo- 
eational schools; 


(vill) the cost of preparation of vocational 
correspondence courses; 
(ix) the cost of training vocational school 
teachers; and 
(x) the cost of maintenance and repair of 
plant and equipment used for voca- 
tional training purposes. 


(1) a provision that projects undertaken un- 
der the agreement may include classes in 
the day or evening occupying either a 
normal school day or part thereof and 
correspondence courses of grade nine 
standing or higher; 

(j) an agreement by the province to submit 
to the Minister of Labour a list of pro- 
jects for which the grants are to be used 
with such further information as he may 
require; 

(%) a provision that all plans of new build- 
ings shall be forwarded to the Minister 
of Labour certified by the appropriate 
provincial officer but shall not require his 
approval; and 

(1) a provision that the province will make 
reports in such form, containing such 
material and at such times of things done 
under the agreement as the Minister of 
Labour may from time to time require; 


and such other provisions and agreements by 
the parties not inconsistent with the foregoing 
as the Minister of Labour considers advisable. 


Text of PG... 1388 


Whereas by subsection one of section four of 
The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 
1942, the Minister of Labour is authorized with 
the approval of the Governor in Council to enter 
into an agreement covering any period with any 
province to provide financial assistance for 
projects to provide vocational training to fit for 
gainful employment persons directed by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission to attend 
a course of training pursuant to section twenty- 
ak of The Unemployment Insurance Act, 

40; 
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And whereas the Minister of Labour reports 
that it is considered necessary to make provision 
at this time for such vocational training so that 
the same may be available as required for 
workers released from war industries and other 
occupations, for the purpose aforesaid); 

That provision for vocational training as 
aforesaid by agreement with the provinces has 
been recommended by the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council established under The Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act 1942 and by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission; and 

That the provincial governments, by corres- 
pondence with the responsible Minister therein, 
have expressed willingness to co-operate with 
the Minister of Labour in carrying out such 
projects for vocational training subject to a 
reasonable division of the costs thereof between 
the Government of Canada and the Government 
of the province; 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, and under the authority 
of subsection one of section four of The Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, is 
pleased to make and doth hereby make the fol- 
lowing Order: 


ORDER 


1. In this Order, “vocational training” has 
the same meaning as in The Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, 1942. 


2. The Minister of Labour is hereby author- 
ized to enter into an agreement under sub- 
section one of section four of The Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, with each olf 
the provinces that will provide for financial 
assistance for vocational training to fit for gain- 
ful employment persons directed by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission for such train- 
ing including persons released from war indus- 
tries and other occupations and that will con- 
tain the following provisions:— 


(a) That persons eligible for vocational train- 
ing thereunder shall be men or women 
over sixteen years of age referred for 
such training by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission but such referrals shall 
not be restricted to persons in receipt of 
unemployment insurance benefit; 

(b) That training may be given in industrial 
or commercial establishments, or in pre- 
employment training centres or vocational 
training schools either on a full time or 
part time basis and utilizing existing 
facilities so far as such are available; 

(c) That where use is made of facilities in 
schools conducted by a municipality, fair 
rentals for such accommodation may 
paid but no rentals shall be paid for 
facilities in any school or training centre 
operated or controlled by either the 
Government of Canada (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “the Dominion”) or the 
province; 

(d) That training shall be given for those 
occupations in which there are the best 
prospects for immediate employment; 
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(e) That training given to apprentices in 
trades designated under a provincial Ap- 
prenticeship Act or its equivalent shall 
be given under the terms of the Dominion- 
Provincial Apprenticeship Agreement ap- 
proved ‘by the Governor in Council under 
the authority of Order in Council P.C. 
8993 of January 21, 1944, and shall not 
be provided under the agreement; 


(f) That training in office and commercial 
work, as for example stenography and 
bookkeeping, willbe restricted to refresher 
courses for persons previously employed 
in such occupations; 

(g) That training pursuant to the agreement 
shall be given without regard to the 
provincial or municipal residence of the 
trainee; 

(h) That where training under the agreement 
is given in a school or training centre 
used for the training of men or women 
discharged from the Armed Forces of 
Canada such discharged persons shall) have 
the preference in regard to both the 
accommodation used and the hours of 
training; 

(1) That where training under the agreement 
is given in an industrial or commercial 
establishment, such training shall, with 
respect to employees in the establishment, 
be restricted to new employees requiring 
training for their employment and ap- 
proved for training pursuant to paragraph 
(a) above but nothing in the foregoing 
shall preclude the training in the estab- 
lishment of other persons approved for 
training pursuant to the said paragraph 
(a) above; 


(j) That the costs of training given under 
the agreement shall be allocated between 
the Dominion and the province as follows: 
(i) The Dominion shall pay all costs of 

living allowances provided for 
trainees during the training period 
at such rates and‘ including such items 
as are approved by the Governor in 
Council; 

(ii) Expenditures for the purchase of 
capital equipment shall be shared 
equally between the Dominion and 
the province, and such equipment so 
purchased shall become the property 
ef the province when no longer re- 
quired for training under The Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act, 
1942, but in the meantime shal] be 
the joint property of the Dominion 
and the province; 

(iii) All other expenditures shall be divi- 
ded on the basis of the Dominion 
paying sixty per cent thereof and the 

; province paying forty per cent thereof; 
and such other provisions and agreements by the 
parties not inconsistent with the foregoing as 
the Minister of Labour considers advisable. 

3. The term of agreement entered into by the 
Minister of Labour with any province pursuant 
to this Order shall not exceed a term of three 
years from April 1, 1945. 
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Co-ordination of Vocational Guidance Work 


Scope of Inquiry of Special Placements Division 


CTING on the recommendation of Mr. 
Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, and with the concurrence of Mr. Allan 
Mitchell, Director of the Employment Service 
and Unemployment Insurance Branch, officials 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
recently conducted an inquiry to ascertain the 
possibility of co-ordinating the vocational 
guidance plans of educational institutions and 
the Special Placements Division of the 
Employment Service Branch. During January 
and February of this year, the Provincial 
Departments of Education and the Universities 
were visited, and conferences held with various 
departmental heads, particularly those active 
in Vocational Guidance and Employment 
Psychology. 


Purpose of the Inquiry 


(a) In the Schools: The Special Placements 
Sections in the Employment and Selective 
Service offices provide special facilities for 
placing youths and others requiring selective 
placements. There has been a fine spirit of 
co-operation between the schools and the local 
offices. Conferences held with senior officials 
of the Departments of Education laid a basis 
for the maintenance and development of this 
co-operation in order to ensure the most 
effective placement of students and others in 
employment suited to their skills and attain- 
ments. Cumulative records compiled by the 
schools are of great value as an aid in this 
service. It is hoped that the schools will make 
available to officers of the Special Placements 
Sections such information from students’ 
cumulative records as may be relevant to 
the occupational potentiality of individual 
students. 

The schools require occupational data relat- 
ing to trends, demands, requirements, and 
opportunities. They are anticipating that the 
Special Placements Division will be able to 
prepare these, and make them available as a 


basis for direction to studies and training 
suited to the aptitudes, interests, ambition, and 
skills of the individual student. 


(b) In the Universities: In addition to the 
topics discussed with the schools, the question 
of training courses for certain of the personnel 
in Special Placements Sections was presented 
to the Universities. As a result of these con- 
ferences, it is expected that Universities will 
organize special courses in Vocational Guid- 
ance, Job Analysis, Personnel Psychology, 
Aptitude Testing and Statistics of Measure- 
ment. These will be conducted as Extension 
Courses, and will be offered during evenings, 
for the convenience of officers in the Special 
Placements Sections. It is anticipated that 
these courses will also prove attractive to 
Vocational Guidance teachers and personnel 
men. The co-operation of the Universities 1s 
also assured in the highly expert work of 
test construction and validation. Aptitude and 
other objective tests may have to be prepared 
for and administered to some applicants for 
employment, who are referred to the Special 
Placements Sections because of one or more 
of a variety of problems involved in their 
placement. 


Summary: It has long been recognized that 
the educational institutions and the Employ- 
ment and Selective Service offices have 
reciprocal services to offer each other to 
ensure that when a student appears as an 
applicant for employment there will be 
adequate data available to permit effective 
appraisal of his skills, aptitudes, interests, and 
training. One result of the conferences with 
the Departments of Education and _ the 
Universities has been the recognition of the 
need and the value of this co-operation. 
There appears to be unanimity of opinion as 
to the desirability of the closest possible 
co-ordination of effort for the purpose of 
developing a unified plan of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance. 


Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Statistical Analysis of Claims and Benefit—National and Regional Employ- 
ment Committees Hold Joint Meeting—Insurance 


Registrations—The Fund 


A TOTAL of 14,990 claims for unemploy- 

ment insurance benefit were received at 
local offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission during February, compared with 
20,412 in January and 12,284 during February, 
1944 .* 

Insured persons who are reporting unem- 
ployed days sign the live unemployment 
register once a week. This includes those 
who have just registered a claim, who are 
putting in “waiting days” and who are draw- 
ing benefit. During the last six working days 
in February 29,692 persons (21,706 males and 
7,986 females) signed the live unemployment 
register compared with 27,805 persons (20,046 
males and 7,259 females) during the last 
week of January and 16,121 persons (13,327 
males and 2,794 females) during the last six 
working days of February, 1944. 

At insurance offices, 16,988 claims were 
considered during February and of these 
13,884 were considered entitled to benefit 
and 3,154 not entitled to benefit. The chief 
reasons for non-ehtitlement were: voluntarily 
left employment without just cause (1,156 
cases); insufficient contributions while in in- 
surable employment (1,312 cases); and dis- 
charged for misconduct (309 cases). 

Persons who drew one or more _ benefit 
payments numbered 23,062 in February com- 
pared with 15,575 in January and 9.056 during 
February, 1944. During February of this year 
these persons drew a total of $822,490 for 
422.873 compensated unemployed days, as 
against $546,569 for 281,193 days in January 
and $301,393 for 158,455 days in February, 1944. 
The average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was, then, 18-3 days in February, 
18-1 days in January and 17-5 days in Feb- 
ruary of last year. The average amount of 
benefit paid per beneficiary was $35.66 in 
February, $35.09 in January and $3328 in 
February, 1944. The average amount paid 
per compensated day of unemployment was 
$1.95 in February, $1.94 in January and $1.90 
in February, 1944. 


Record Benefit Payments 


Benefit payments during the month of 
February, 1945, amounted to $821,052.62, the 


highest monthly figure of benefit payments 
recorded to date. This figure represents an 
increase of 50-5 per cent. over January, 1945, 


*Material in this section is supplied by Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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when benefit amounted to $545,604.35 and 
an increase of 171.4 per cent over February, 
1944 when. the amount of benefit payments 
amounted to $302,464.53. 


The total revenue to the Fund during 
February amounted to $5,634,401.14. After 
deducting the benefit payments made during 
the month, the net increase to the Fund was 
$4,813,348 52. 


Important Staff Changes 


Effective. April 1, 1945, there has been a 
re-assignment of executive personnel of the 
Employment Service and Unemployment In- 
surance Branch of the Department of Labour, 
under the direction of Mr. Allan M. Mitchell, 
Commissioner. 


Mr. S. H. McLaren has been appointed 
Acting Assistant Director and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer, in succession to Mr. H. F. Caloren, 
who resigned recently to accept a position 
with Research Enterprises, Limited, Toronto. 
Mr. R. G. Barclay, formerly Assistant Direc- 
tor, Insurance. was named Chief Insurance 
Officer and Mr. W. K. Rutherford, formerly 
Assistant Director, Employment, became Chief 
Employment Officer. 

Mr. McLaren is a veteran of the First 
World War. He was made Chief Treasury 
Officer of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission early in 1941 and in 1943 he became 
Assistant Director and subsequently Associate 
Director of the Mobilization Branch of the 
Department of Labour, which position he 
occupied until given his present appointment. 


National and Regional Employment Com- 
mittees Convene at Niagara Falls 


A plan of procedure designed to promote 
closer and more efficient aison between Local 
and Regional Employment Committees in 
Ontario resulted from a meeting of the 
National and Ontario Regional Employment 
Committees at Niagara Falls, Ontario, on 
February 28 and March 1. This meeting was 
the seccnd occasion on which the National 
Employment Committee met in association 
with a Regional Committee. The first meet- 
ing of this kind took place at Regina, Sask., 
on December 1 and 2. 

Chairman of Local Employment Committees 
in Ontario were invited to the Niagara Falls 
meeting. and an opportunity was given for the 
freest discussion of all problems with which 
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Committees were faced. As Regional Employ- 
ment Committees are the clearing-house for 
recommendations from Local Committees, it 
was felt by the Ontario Regional Committee 
that it would be well to place on record the 
procedure which will be followed in future in 
respect to these recommendations. It was 
decided that Local Committees will meet, if 
possible, early in the month, that minutes of 
their meetings will be summarized, that the 
Regional Committee will meet monthly to 
review these minutes, and that action will be 
taken on recommendations as soon as possible. 
Local Committees will be advised of action 
taken. 

The joint meeting was given information in 
respect to reinstatement in civil employment 
of men and women now in the Armed Forces; 
progress in the field of special placements, 
under the Special Placements Division of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission; the 
growing interest in vocational guidance in 
Canada; and veterans’ placement. Statistics 
furnished, based on pre-discharge interviews in 
the three services, Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
showed that employment is the paramount 
consideration in the minds of returned men 
and women. 
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The meeting was successful in every way. 
Results of these joint meetings have proven 
most satisfactory, and it is the intention to 
hold similar meetings in the other Regions. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at February 28, 1945, 3,042,699 em- 
ployees had paid contributions to the fund 
since April 1, 1944, an increase of 43,264 since 
January 31, 1945, and 836,943 since the com- 
mencement of the current fiscal year. 

As at February 28, 1945, 145,309 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees, 
an increase of 1,203 from January 31, 1945. 

Registration as at February 28, 1945, by 
regions, follows: 


TABLE 1—REGISTRATIONS AS AT FEBRUARY 28, 1945 





Employers Insured 
Region Registered Persons 

(Live File} Registered 
MEARItiMes ace aca vote 11,606 225132 
LEA Kol Oto: RR ap 7 Ae A De oe 40,605 918,639 
Ontanig ve 2. ke ase oe 52.779 1,193,122 
UBC ONT On ate satrai ot ind Sys 26,134 432.226 
Baers tet. aes Aue hes 14,185 273,580 
Total for Canada.. 145,309 3,042,699 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO FEBRUARY, 1945 











— 1942 1943 1944 1945 

January 4,637 11,751 20, 412 

February 4,822 12, 284 14, 990 
MET Cla Seen cies cy eek tat tehe (Peto PER Bel TON COLE ERO ROE or, Wand East ts eaceedch ER 5, 046 ONGC MP n.o otras 
TG 03 91 bem ih ic AT Ae ne ee 3, 953 GRA GOD) eee kee 
IW CR RRA coer ec se Sore hioe he 2,027 ASG OA Mie: 2 os 
JUNC ene ee 1 ae 39220 cas | Sea erase 
JULY Reto aa Meer One ee 1,087 31 Orme |tames reece 
Ausists actrees WoT SROATER | Ren Oe os 
September 1,013 SIR PANI WN A inee a ernerets cn 
October 1,475 68222 eee eee ee 
November 2,896 DEA OST | Ate ace chy 
December 6, 562 cM eee packer 

36, 660 90, 897 | 35, 402 

TABLE 3—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, FEBRUARY, 1945 
Claims Filed at Claims Disposal of Claims 
Local Offices Received at (includes claims pending from 
Insurance previous months) 
Province Offices for |———"“-- 
Adjudica- | Entitled Not : 
Total Initial | Renewal tion | to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 

Prince Hdward island. sce tab ccc ciicecae 83 70 13 81 65 17 34 

ING Vite CObIa te citice care poe eee acon cele ao 593 522 71 750 673 88 127 

New -Brunswich:.c.c. stu. ts Gee tosis theccseee 400 338 62 372 263 92 97 

QUE COP een cea ene een Sas ae 6, 434 5, 320 1,114 7,143 5,995 1,489 3,547 

COREATIO ete 6 re By Cio MM ihe nec teese 2,401 1,944 457 2,331 2,061 491 362 

Manito bas, Scere ce aacitye eee oe eeeinr thins 1,539 1,338 201 1,486 1,421 303 498 

Saskatchewanwewe.. case hc cc cb cle. 523 455 68 526 452 68 52 

Allbertayctoduc.< ss hocwn came, ateeoenke hon 1,105 831 274 1,110 1,128 151 248 

British: Columbiavs.. ese. eee eek ski 1,912 1,638 274 1,907 1,776 455 353 

Total, Canada, February, 1945....... 14,990 12,456 2,534 15, 706 13, 834 3, 154 5,318 

Total, Canada, January, 1945......... 20,412 17, 257 3150 18,731 14, 699 PA Ae 6, 600 

Total, Canada, February, 1944....... 12, 284 10, 863 1,421 11, 432 8, 152 1,476 5,432 
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TABLE 4—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 


oO ee ee ee 
ee  ——— —— 


Month Month Cumulative 

Reasons for Non-entitlement of of E Total 

February, | February, | for curreat 
1944 1945 fiscal year 





Tasufficient contributions and not in insurable employment............... cece ween eee 694 1,312 5, 488 
Not capable of and not available for work...............c cece cece cece eect renee eeeeeee 16 50 359 
TLossrotiwork, due to:ala Our @Ispute ..cucutersiisiclnasele orse ciersionsie e's ste iskel ple aionedeisinto sjcbara tema aucrore 20 20 262 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...........c.eeee cece eee eeere 10 173 1,178 
Discharged {Gr misconduct: 25 sere Helene stele ce wre ate Pe teleys aleraicvace 010 6 's\e/alalsielere ericiete © ploleretvielsvels 92 309 1,074 
Voluntarily left employment without Just cause............. cece cere eee etter cent eens 598 1, 156 6, 994 
Obherireasonas(s eR NN Meera mec abate slat cleves ahaha’ siesta elaiisletelatels!slels efelol\erp wis aieleislsieyelo's 46 134 950 

PESO EARL eons eth cies ate assistive We cale tela tei Tale feracwy ol otetis pists aichteseca a Varetat etal WaeJo/etereteta'exa/ sie mterezets 1,476 3, 154 16, 248 


(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 
elaimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE 5—-NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, FEBRUARY, 1945 








Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing of Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Y Month Month Paid 
$ 
138 56 2,199 4,215 
723 400 10, 961 21, 266 
350 233 3, 983 
9, 860 5, 985 208, 350 406, 490 
2,794 1,698 43, 737 87, 169 
2,223 1,320 40, 276 74, 220 
964 477 15, 880 29, 608 
2,399 978 33, 935 66, 429 
3,611 1, 664 63, 552 126, 149 
Total. \Ganada; February, 194i We wnecs seesleces ceceees 23, 062 12,811 422,873 822, 490 
Fotal Canada, January, 104 Ose sees sels eases eee dees hays 8,637 281, 193 546, 569 
Total; Canada, February, 19442 e.icc... cece ea eosiest 9,056 6, 337 158, 455 301, 393 
RoW sh. a ees CX HAR chr WS SRNR appre a es 11 YAMS SL) Pum ALES GA ¢ ERI LO BSE Ry ites AE ks APA SEL ree 
Average duration of unemployment compensation...............ccccccccce eres cece cesses cccsccees 18-3 days 
Average amountof benefitripaid Per PErsON << oe pice vc us aeouvorw nia viele ol ssclels ew salojoiereiete bine oieletateieucloie siete lais $35.66 
Average amount paid per compensated day of unemployment.............. ccc cece eee e cence eeeers $1.95 
TABLE 6—ACTIVE CLAIMANTS FOR BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS AS AT MARCH 15, 1945 
ee ee eee 
Occupational Groups Male Female Total 
ProfessionalandManagerialiwWorkers: eerie ae oer eee eae ete aistelere calcio eieee ares 431 95 526 
Wilerital Workers. 0 22 iis sachs any laces te BETES goat iene ghs cad fos aie Dew neha a ER ake 990 I eeeedl 2,767 
Sales Workers e000 Eos aires eae ee ae nue ie fonts TREK shisha He: POE eee eat ee teem 563 1,261 1,824 
OSTA ero A Rot) icteh wf an illger ecemen et uy dalemarere paver fh Maan ranae, ba een ze sar ei iW o maaren ere TAMPA Dig =p 1,352 636 1, 988 
AgriculturalewWorkers and: tishernen say eases.) nth asain hoses dese iiee eritnces took ia 149 185 334 
OO WOrk erst 1h AO! eB acco oleic Ris, ARTI ite esas als apa cers, GPa aPRaNe eyo MTORR sitet ae te ote fala as 190 31 221 
Textilorand! Clotiing WOrkersiac cee se cic iets ove Oke eee bcs te Mei a lalllacete idtaraiehei onal ere nis evaleie 347 413 760 
EASE LOT AT ee UL SRN MI 15 st i a aa Bas ani ah haa etaanane teresa Merete et ors slate. ai 16 18 34 
Sawimill’sid' Wood Operators. eee eee ee ee eras eer eeaeale etcen vernal VED te Ry ae eect 151 
Printing Workets ares cc eee ai SRP Bee TIF, Ic oS We easel cate apatites te te alguevsteceia/e PW EA Bn ie oe ec 41 
Shoe and Leather Workers ..5/. rs 0s coed sins Sra ae pale BHRRMRTee Ls Hie sr Slate Net eKelle\afeis ee GLA t ee kee 61 
Stone) Clayiand Glass Workers wert. «ve ciceigaels.0 sclsetew 4 ain terel ome Seavely iat ayetein oieete etsy eiele «(ets fe Oe te 16 
Bilectrichk Workers. or vs ees eee oe canes eet at i anictec ate mamerraaeies sence esG DD Site eres etenearer aes 223 
Goal Maners sy: 5.0 dso de chest ery ots Tere eho cde otis cae a eee OUT Te ee ns oe eneraere tei nel: erate etaake BGA Ngee eae ay, 564 
Other: Miners‘ (except coal) \Uae 2m. caetslelers os < sie, ceirtee ste: ais aif aale chetene alele RY Ps Ae ares AO). Tadeo ene 40 
Construction Workers (excepticarnenters) se ciiocls o<.c6 « dcllisw sini dels tioete icine belste stele akielotelemans de OT Ou aacercharetreraa oe 1,379 
LOET Gerstein Se eer Rn ed SW RE RL 2) |, eM ay ali SL eA ras Ril) < SS Oe ed co piger qeiehs DASH | dioramas 2,485 
Machine/Shop: Workers:and © peratorsaajetiics see <iv'- baleen oie» onstaw wrelet a wiaie: olnietatette ee arayele avers DLAs w hie eeteaae yeas 514 
Sheet MetallWorkersi ses ee te ROR sos Sohn eee alele ee Mel Aaoles oletee teene Ries ak rolee 96 42 138 
Foundry, Smelter'and other Metal Workerss... 2. .6.icee ces dewe neces oes oeiclee es eS a 637 227 864 
MiscellaneousiS killed: Workers. ace nro tale oie isycs eoeahe secure op ess: ehetete vax eto euaieneteee akahe Ste rputens 1,999 992 2,991 
Automobile‘andOther Mechanics: syste t. cine oe cielo ce we deere Siete) s sioie gie,e tent eib loys! of sbonetete VOW Ue ir an. Bitee a. tra 500 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Heavy Labour................. Diane wie La Reevemee ten oye [oteners A 621.2) saan See 4,621 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Light Labour............ 2... cece cece eee e eee e ee eees 4,341 2,309 6, 650 
ol Oho, 3:1 tc ee en er PE Pi (Cs OR ns it ee hd OAM EE ricer Ae 21,706 7,986 29,692 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of Canadian Umpire under 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


Wee the co-operation of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, the 
LABouR GAZETTE with this issue inaugurates a 
new service in bringing to its readers through- 
out Canada a digest of selected cases of 
appeals heard by the Umpire under the 
provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act (1940). 


The reporting of appeal cases through these 
columns should prove to be of general interest 
not only for their precedent value for the 
determination of questions which may from 
time to time confront Insurance Officers and 
Courts of Referees but also because it pro- 
vides a medium for presenting to employers 
and employees alike, brief statements of the 
principles upon which insurance against unem- 
ployment operates in Canada and of actual 
facts in specific cases coming before the 
Umpire on appeal. 

These selected decisions of the Canadian 
Umpire will be published in two series: the 
Canadian Umpire Decisions—Benefit Cases 
(these will be numbered CU-B), and Canadian 
Umpire Decisions—Coverage Cases (these will 
be numbered CU-C). 

Benefit first became payable to unemployed 
persons insured under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act in February, 1942. Up to the 
end of February, 1945, a total of $5,911,239.91 
had been paid out in benefits on 142,000 initial 
and renewal claims allowed by Insurance 
Officers. During the same period 32,100 claims 
were disallowed and 4,029 references and 
appeals were made to Courts of Referees 
concerning questions arising under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 


On November 10, 1941, regulations entitled 
“The Determination of Questions and Appeal 
Regulations” were made under the authority 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act. These 
regulations provide the procedure for the 
determination of questions by the Commis- 
sion and the appeals to the Umpire from the 
Commission’s decisions. In January, 1942, 
Regulations dealing with Benefit were made 
and provide among other things the procedure 
to be followed in respect to appeals to the 
Umpire from the decisions of the Courts of 
Referees in benefit cases. 


For the guidance of employers and 
employees alike a brief summary of the law 
and the regulations pertaining to appeals and 
references appears below. It should be noted 
however, that this is only a summary and 
reference should be made to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, to the Determination of 


Questicns and Appeal Regulations and to the 
Benefit Regulations proper when dealing with 
any specific question which may arise. 


Summary of the Law and Regulations 


I 


Appeals to the Umpire from the Decisions 
of the Courts of Referees 


When a claim for benefit is disallowed by 
an Insurance Officer, the claimant has a right 
of appeal (under Section 57 of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act) to a Court of Referees. 
This right must be exercised within twenty- 
one days or within such further time as the 
Commission may for special reason allow. 

A Court of Referees consists of a Chairman 
appointed by the Governor in Council and 
one or more members chosen to represent 
employers with an equal number of members 
chosen to represent insured persons. The 
choice of such members is made, usually in 
rotation, from panels constituted by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
composed of residents of particular localities 
for which Courts of Referees have been 
established. 

Provision is made by Section 58 of the Act 
for an appeal to the Umpire from any deci- 
sion of a Court of Referees at the instance 
of an Insurance Officer in any case; at the 
instance of an association of employed persons 
of which the claimant is a member, in any 
case; or at the instance of the claimant in 
any case in which the decision of the Court 
of Referees is not unanimous. In any other 
case an appeal to the Umpire can only be 
made with the leave of the Chairman of the 
Court of Referees. 


The Umpire is appointed by the Governor 
in Council from amongst the Judges of the 
Exchequer Court of Canada or of the Superior 
Courts of the provinces of Canada. The 
Umpire is the Honourable Mr. Justice Lucien 
Cannon of the Superior Court of the Province 
of Quebec. 


If leave to appeal is not granted at the time 
that the decision of the Court of Referees 1s 
given, an application for such leave may be 
made by the claimant and any such applica- 
tion for leave shall be granted by the Chair- 
man if it appears to him that there is a 
principle of importance involved or any other 
special circumstances. 

The procedure respecting appeals to the 
Umpire from the decisions of the Court of 
Referees is set out in Sections 19, 20, 21 and 
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22 of the Benefit Regulations. The appeal 
must be in writing, must contain a statement 
of the grounds of appeal and must be filed 
at a Local Office of the Commission. 

It is provided that any person or associa- 
tion having an immediate interest in the 
decision may, within ten days after a notice 
of appeal is filed, file with a Local Office for 
submission to the Umpire a statement of the 
observations and representations he desires the 
Umpire to consider in deciding the appeal. 

Application may be made to the Umpire 
in writing for a hearing within ten days after 
the notice of appeal is filed and the Umpire 
may allow or refuse such application. When 
a hearing is directed a notice is sent giving 
the date, time and place of the hearing. 
Generally speaking, the procedure on the 
hearing is determined by the Umpire. His 
decision is given in writing and a copy is 
sent to the claimant or any other person or 
association having immediate interest in the 
decision. The decision may be published. 

Under Section 64 of the Act an Insurance 
Officer, a Court of Referees or the Umpire, 
on new facts being brought to his or their 
knowledge, may rescind or amend a decision 
given on any particular claim for benefit. 

Section 65 of the Act provides that where 
a claim for benefit is allowed by a Court of 
Referees, benefit shall be payable in accord- 
ance with the decision of the Court even 
though an appeal to the Umpire is pending, 
unless the appeal has been brought on the 
ground that the claimant ought to be dis- 
qualified from receiving benefit under the 
provisions of Section 48 (a), and the appeal 
is made within twenty-one days of the date 
of the decision of the Court. If any benefit 
is paid pending an appeal to the Umpire it 
cannot be recovered later from the claimant 
even though the decision of the Umpire is 
adverse to the claimant. 


II 


Determination of Questions by the Commis- 
sion—Appeals from the Commission’s 
Decision to the Umpire 


In addition to the provisions respecting 
appeals concerning claims for benefit, 
machinery has also been set up in Section 46 
of the Act for the determination by the 
Commission of questions arising with regard 
to coverage, rates of contribution and related 
matters. The Commission may, if it thinks 
fit, refer any such question to the Umpire for 
decision. 

Section 47 of the Act provides that any 
person aggrieved by a decision of the Com- 
mission made under Section 46, may appeal 
from that decision to the Umpire. 
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The Determination of Questions and Appeal 
Regulations, which supplement the provisions 
of the Act, prescribe forms to be used when 
a person wishes to make application for the 
determination of a question by the Commis- 
sion or an appeal to the Umpire from the 
decision of the Commission. 

In order to obtain a decision of the 
Commission under Section 46, for example, 
an apphcation in prescribed form must be 
filed with the Cornmission. An endorsed copy 
is sent by the Commission to every person 
having an immediate interest in the deter- 
mination of the question. Any person to 
whom the Commission has sent a copy of 
the application may, before the date indi- 
cated, file with the Commission in prescribed 
form, a statement of particulars and repre- 
sentations which he desires the Commission 
to consider in making its decision. The 
Commission may conduct any further investi- 
gation it may deem necessary. 

If the Commission decides that a hearing 
is necessary, a notice in writing of the date 
and place fixed for the hearing is sent to the 
applicant and to all persons interested. The 
procedure at such a hearing is determined by 
the Commission or, if the Commission has 
designated a persons or persons to hold such 
a hearing, the procedure may be determined 
by such person or persons. 

The decision of the Commission is in 
writing and a copy is sent to the applicant 
and to all persons interested. The decision 
may be published. 

An appeal to the Umpire from a decision 
of the Commission by a person aggrieved is 
made by notice in prescribed form or in 
substantially like form and must state the 
grounds of appeal. The notice must be filed 
with the Commission within twenty-one days 
from the date on which notice of the Com- 
mission’s decision is sent out or within such 
other time as the Umpire may allow. 

Endorsed copies are then sent to interested 
persons who are invited to file representa- 
tions. Any person to whom the Commission 
has sent a copy of the Notice of Appeal may 
apply to the Umpire in writing for a hearing. 
The Umpire may grant or refuse such an 
application. 

The procedure on ‘the hearing of an appeal 
is determined by the Umpire. The decision 
of the Umpire is given in writing and copies 
are sent to interested persons. The decision 
may be published. 

Under Section 49 of the Act the Commis- 
sion may if it thinks fit, refer any question 
concerning coverage, rates of contribution or 
related matters to the Umpire for decision. 
When this is done all persons interested are 
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advised and may file representations. Applica- 
tion may be made by interested persons for 
a hearing and the matter is disposed of by 
the Umpire in the same manner as other 
types of appeal. 

Section 66 (2) of the Act provides that if 
any question as to coverage of a claimant 
arises during the consideration of a claim by 
an Insurance Officer or by a Court of Referees, 
it shall be decided exclusively by the Com- 
mission under Section 46 of the Act, subject 
to an appeal to the Umpire as determined 


above. 
Case No. CU-B.2 


(March 13, 1943) 


Where a voluntary arrangement provides 
for a stoppage of work for two weeks com- 
mencing on a fixed date, Heup: that days 
falling within such stoppage constitute days 
of recognized holidays within the meaning of 
Section 33 (c) of The Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act and the claimant would therefore not 
be deemed to be unemployed on these days. 


The material facts of the case are as follows: 


The claimant, a married woman, aged 35 
years, was employed as a bunch maker by a 
firm of cigar manufacturers, from 1922 to the 
25th of July, 1942. 


On the 25th of July, there was a stoppage of 
work for a period of two weeks at the factory, 
which was customary at that time of year. 
This period was regarded as annual holidays 
without pay, and had been accepted as such 
during the past few years between the firm 
and its employees. Meetings of the employees 
were held in May in each year to determine 
during which period of the year summer holi- 
days (without pay) should be taken. This 
procedure was followed in 1942 and employees 
had an opportunity of expressing their desires 
in this regard. It was agreed in May, 1942, 
that two weeks’ holidays be takén, the firm 
exercising no compulsion in the matter, the 
choice being determined by its employees. 

There was nothing in the evidence to show 
that this was a “layoff” in the ordinarily 
accepted meaning of the term, as the firm in 
question was anxious to maintain production 
at a maximum, in view of the demand for 
their products, which was beyond their 
ordinary capacity to fulfil. When the firm 
learned that application had been made for 
benefits under the Act, it immediately mailed 
postcards to its employees stating that produc- 
tion in the plant would be resumed on 
Wednesday, August 5, at 8:00 a.m., cutting the 
holiday period by three or four days. 

The claimant alleged that she was not a 
party to this “holiday” or “layoff” on the 
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25th of July, 1942, and on July 27, 1942, 
registered an initial claim for insurance benefit. 

The claim was disallowed by the Insurance 
Officer and the claimant appealed to a Court 
of Referees which heard the case on 
November 28. 

The majority decision of the Court of 
Referees upheld the Insurance Officer’s deci- 
sion and disallowed the claim on the ground 
that the two weeks’ “stoppage” was not a 
“layoff” in the customary sense but was an 
arrangement for customary holiday and agreed 
upon for several years past as between the 
firm and its employees. 

From this decision the claimant appealed to 
the Umpire. 

DECISION 


The Umpire gave as his decision that the 
claim should be disallowed and gave as his 
reasons that: 

The claimant could not be deemed to be 
unemployed during the period in question and 
it was quite evident that the two-week period 
was not a “stoppage” in the ordinary sense 
but was due to a custom of the firm in 
arranging for holidays for an agreed period at 
a time mutually agreeable. 

The stoppage of work for two weeks com- 
mencing July 24 and 25 was a _ voluntary 
arrangement entered into by the management 
and its employees and therefore was a 
customary holiday within the meaning of 
Section 33 (c) of the Act, which reads as 
follows: 

An insured person shall not be deemed to 
be unemployed—on any day which is recog- 
nized as a holiday for his grade or class or 
shift in the occupation or at the factory, 


workshop or other premises at which he is 
employed unless otherwise prescribed. 


Case No. CU-B.23 
(July 3, 1944) 


Where a claimant had received a Booklet 
of Information wn his pay envelope, Hep: the 
presumption is that he knew the correct pro- 
cedure concerning an application for benefit 
and could not show good cause for delay in 
making application, especially in view of the 
fact that he thought work would be available 
at any day, this seeming to be the real reason 
why he did not apply for benefit any sooner. 


The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant, a married man, aged 48 years, 
was employed as a coal miner by a railway 
and coal company from April, 1921, to 
March 25, 1944, when he was separated from 
his employment by reason of a fire. 

The claimant filed his claim for benefit on 
June 14, requesting that it be antedated to 
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March 27, 1944, under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 30 of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940, and Section 7 of the Benefit Regulations. 
The reason for his delay in applying for 
benefit, given by the claimant upon filing his 
claim was that he did not know that he had 
to make an application for benefit. 

The Insurance Officer refused the request 
for antedating on the grounds that the 
claimant did not show good cause for the 
delay in making the application. 

The claimant appealed from this decision to 
a Court of Referees and was granted an oral 
hearing. The claimant stated before the Court 
of Referees that he thought he had to wait 
nine days before making his claim for benefit. 

The Court of Referees unanimously upheld 
the decision of the Insurance Officer. 

From this decision the union of which the 
claimant is a member appealed to the Umpire. 
The appeal was considered without an oral 
hearing. 

DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons 
that: 

It appears from the evidence that the 
claimant had received a booklet of informa- 
tion in his pay envelope and, therefore, there 
is no doubt that he knew the correct procedure 
concerning an application for benefit. The 
evidence also discloses that the claimant 
thought work would be available any day 
and this seems to be the real reason why he 
did not apply for benefit sooner. 


Case No. CU-C.3 
(July 24, 1942) 


HeLp: a stenographer or other employee in 
the office of a practising member of the legal 
professton ts an insurable employee under the 
provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and, in order for a person to be employed 
mm an insurable employment, it is not necessary 
that the employment be in some industrial 
organization. 


On April 7, 1942, the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission gave the following decision: 


“A” having requested a decision pursuant 
to the provisions of Section 46 of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act on the question 
whether Miss B. was during the period 
July 1, 1941, to January 29, 1942, employed 
in insurable employment, and the interested 
parties having been given an opportunity of 
making representations, and the representa- 
tions submitted having been considered, the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission has 
decided that the said Miss B., during the 
said period, employed in employment specified 
in Part I of the First Schedule to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, such 
employment not being specified as excepted 
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employment in Part II of that Schedule was, 
therefore, pursuant to the provisions of the 
said Act, insured against unemployment in 
the manner provided by the said Act. 


On the 27th of April, 1942, the appellant, 
under Section 47 of the Act, appealed to the 


Umpire. 
The ‘facts of the case are as follows: 
In July, of 1941, local inspectors of 


the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
requested the appellant to register as an 
employer and to arrange contributions in 
respect of the employment of Miss B. a 
stenographer in his office. “A” contended 
that the employment of his stenographer was 
not covered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 

Miss B. was engaged in 1915 under a 
general monthly hiring, her employment has 
been continuous and is on a part-time basis 
and personal services are required. She 
reecives $35 per month for services rendered 
as a stenographer and bookkeeper and the 
employer, or someone on his behalf, has the 
right to exercise control as to the method of 
performance of duties of the employee. 

In support of the appeal the material 
already filed with the Commission has been 
submitted. 

The appellant in substance submits that 
the employments specified in Part I of the 
First Schedule to the Act do not contemplate 
the inclusion of a stenographer or other 
employee in the office of a practising member 
of the legal profession and that to be 
employed in insurable employment the em- 
ployee must be employed in some industrial 
organization. 

The appellant does not contend that Miss 
B.’s employment is excepted under Part II of 
the First Schedule to the Act, but simply that 
it is not included in Part I of the First 
Schedule. 

Section 13, Paragraph (1) determines what 
persons are insured under the provisions of 
the Act. It reads as follows: 

Subject to the provisions of this Act, all 
persons who are employed in any of the 
employments specified in Part I of the First 
Schedule to this Act, not being employment 
specified as excepted employments in Part II 
of that Schedule shall be insured against 
oe in manner provided by this 
LXCEs 
Paragraph (a) of Part I of the First Schedule 

of the Act reads as follows: ’ 

Employment in Canada under any contract 
of service or apprenticeship, written or oral, 
whether expressed or implied, or whether the 
employed person is paid by the employer or 
some other person, and whether under one or 
more employers, and whether paid by time or 

_ by the piece or partly by time and partly by 
the piece, or otherwise. 
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The terms used in this paragraph are most 
comprehensive and do not allow any distinc- 
tion between employees as it is claimed by the 
appellant. 


Under the circumstances it is ruled that the 
employment of Miss B. by the appellant, “A”, 
is an employment specified in Part I of the 
First Schedule to the Act not being employ- 
ment specified as an excepted employment in 
Part Il of that Schedule, and that conse- 


Priority on Coal to Those 


Under new coal regulations, effective April 
1, householders in Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces will be given priority in 
the delivery of next winter’s fuel if they place 
their order before June 1, the Minister of 
Munitions and Supply, Hon. C. D. Howe, 
announced recently. 

The new regulations, issued by Coal Con- 
troller E. J. Brunning, will require every 
householder who buys high grade fuel to ac- 
cept a proportion of substitute fuel with each 
delivery of anthracite. By the same token, it 
prohibits a dealer from delivering high-grade 
fuel without at the same time delivering 
substitute fuel. 

The priority clause reads: “Coal dealers 
must, until September 30, 1945, give priority 
on deliveries of available supplies of fuel up 
to the maximum permitted by this order to 
consumers who place their purchase orders 
before June 1, 1945.” 

In the forthcoming coal year every con- 
sumer will be limited to the same amount of 
coal and/or coke he burned in the coal year 
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quently Miss B. was an insured person from 
the first day of July, 1941, to the date of the 
application for decision of the Commission 
and continues to be an insured person while 
employed under the same conditions by the 
appellant. 

Appeal disallowed. 

(Sgd.) Lucien Cannon, 
Umpire. 

Ottawa, July 24, 1942. 


Ordering Before June 1 


just ending. A coal year begins on April 1 and 
ends on March 81. 

Munitions Minister Howe urged every 
Canadian householder to continue conserving 
coal and to place his order as early as possible. 
“The demand for coal, both for North Ameri- 
can requirements and for the war areas and 
liberated countries, is greater. than ever before 
in history,’ he said. “In particular, the 
demand, for household fuel, up about 40 per 
cent since the war began, now far outstrips 
the supply. Thus it will be absolutely neces- 
sary for every householder, who ordinarily 
burns hard coal, to use a goodly proportion 
of substitute fuels. 

“Because of the snow, and because enough 
people did not order early, the delivery of 
coal in some communities has been a serious 
problem. It need not be a problem in any 
community if every householder co-operates 
with his coal dealer by placing his order at 
once and accepting his fuel whenever his 
dealer is able to deliver it.” 


Trade Union Membership in Bombay 


According to the East Indian Labour 
Gazette, published in Bombay, there were five 
provincial federations of trade Unions, as 
distinguished from the All-India federations, 
in existence at the end of June, 1944. 


In addition to these five federations, the 
All-India Postmen’s and Lower Grade Staff 
Unions, the All-India Trade Union Congress 
and its provincial committee, the All-India 
Government Employees’ Federation and the 
Bombay Provincial Committee of the Indian 


Federations of Labour have their head offices 
in Bombay City. 

The membership of unions having their 
head offices in Bombay City recorded a shght 
increase from 138,882 to 139,579, or of 0-50 
per cent during the first six months of 1944. 
However, unions with headquarters in other 
centres of the province of Bombay showed 
increases in some instances of over 11 per 
cent, making a net increase in the province 
of about five per cent. The total trade Union 
membership for the province is given as 
245,519 at the end of June, 1944. 


Collective Agreements in the Pulp and Paper Industry 
in Canada, 1944 


A file of collective agreements has been 
mamtamed in the Department of Labour 
for many years and summaries of im- 
portant agreements have been published 
each month in the Lasour Gazettr. The 
Research and Statistics Branch has under- 


taken to make a series of analytical studies 
of current agreements on file, by industry 
and by topic. The first, covering the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, is given in the follow- 
img pages. * 


Summary 


There are 37,020 workers employed in the 
106 pulp and paper mills in Canada. About 
72 per cent of these are organized by the 
three principal unions in the industry. Certain 
classes of employees, chiefly the supervisory 
staff and some temporary employees, are 
excluded from the collective agreements 
negotiated. Nevertheless 80 per cent of the 
total number of employees in the industry are 
governed by agreements between the manu- 
facturers and the unions. 

There are no “closed shop” and compara- 
tively few “union shop” agreements, but in 57 
plants covering 76 per cent of the total number 
of workers under agreement there is some 
obligation on the workers to join and/or to 
maintain their union membership, the majority 


requiring new employees to join the union and 
all members to maintain their membership. 
Preference to union members in hiring new 
employees is provided in agreements in 30 
plants. Almost all agreements provide that in 
laying off employees, preference of continued 
employment will be given according to 
seniority, among employees of equal efficiency. 
Some consideration is also to be given to 
seniority in making promotions. 

One week’s vacation with pay annually is 
general throughout the industry. This is 
increased up to two weeks after long service 
in some plants. 

All agreements provide machinery for the 
settlement of disputes and for arbitration when 
the grievance procedure fails. 


Introduction 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 

This industry has a long history in the 
industrial life of Canada and the manu- 
facture of pulp aud paper has been con- 
sistently one of the most important industries 
in Canada over an extended period. 

According to the Preliminary Report on 
the Pulp and Paper Industry in Camada, 1943, 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the pulp and paper industry in Canadia in 
the year 1942 ranked first among Canadian 
manufacturing industries with respect to 
capital investment, second with respect to 
net value of production, third with respect 
to gross production, fourth with respect to 
wages and salaries paid, and sixth with respect 
to employment. In the above comparisons no 
allowance is made for the capital investment, 
the men employed, the wages paid, or the 
products of the operations in the woods, which 
form such an important part of the industry 
as a whole. Employees in pulp and paper 
mills make up the great proportion of the 
population of several towns in Canada andi it 
has been estimated that, including its woods 
operations, the pulp and paper industry pro- 





*A limited supply of reprints of this article is 
available on request from the Department of Labour. 
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vides livelihood in full or in part for at 
least half a million persons in Canada. 

The Table given below serves to indicate 
the size and importance of the pulp and 
paper industry. 


Tue Pup anp Paper INpustry In Canapal 


19432 
Gross value of products ........... $345,653,4:70 
Total value of materials and sup- 

PLICSIIT. SOUT ARTES | LOR. Weert $143 956,462 
Persons#eniployedic. OF:)8 Oe ee 37,020 
Salaries and wages paid .......... $71,199 422 
Gost, omgiveliused uit Yuka). a $21,470,240 


Net. value of products?........... $165,485 944 


Gdprial tem pleyeds tox om Fay |: $667 458,143 
Powerlemployed haps) ac.. ee 1,966,533 
Blectriensy purchased ) oi vpeits. 14 t $14,740,824 





1Information taken from Preliminary Report on the 
Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada, 1943, issued by 
the Forestry Branch, Census of Industry, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

2Subject to revision on further examination of indi- 
vidual reports. 

8Gross value of products less the cost of materials and 
supphes, fuel and electricity. In the pulp and paper 
industry the cost of materials is made up of the sum 
of the values of pulpwood, chemicals and_ supplies 
used in pulp-making, and of the pulp, chemicals and 
supplies used in paper-making. 
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The pulp and paper industry has been one 
of the chief factors in the development and 
the use of hydro-electric power. Prior to the 
present war, the industry was the largest 
single user of power in Canada. 
to extensive pulpwood areas and to sources of 
hydro-electric power has been a determinant 
factor in the location of many of the larger 
mills. 

In production of wood pulp, Canada ranks 
second only to the United States. In produc- 
tion of newsprint paper, Canada stands first, 
having a mill capacity of over four and a 
quarter million tons a year which is equal to 
the combined mill capacity of the United 
States, Britain, Norway, Sweden and Finland. 

Many products of the industry are used in 
the manufacture of munitions; others enter 
more indirectly into the war program. After 
sources of supplies in Norway, Sweden and 
Finland were no longer available to the United 
Nations, demands on the Canadian industry 
were heavily accentuated. 

Canadian pulps are essential for nitrating 
into high explosives and for the manufacture 
of plastics, synthetic fibres, surgical dressings 
and hospital wadding. Shells, gun barrels, 
ordnance parts and small arms ammunition 
are cased or packaged largely by using paper- 
board, and modifications of paper board are 
used extensively as containers for food, medi- 
cal supplies and blood plasma. Sea and land 
mines, shells, radio equipment and _ other 
weapons and instruments of war utilize certain 
paper products. Building board has assisted 
in speeding up the construction of barracks, 
hospitals and other buildings. The mainten- 
ance of a free press by newspapers in over 
forty countries has depended chiefly on the 
output of Canadian newsprint mills. Many 
other kinds of paper, such as book and writing 
paper for administrative use and for publica- 
tions, wrapping paper, grease-proof papers and 
special grades have also been essential. 

A booklet “Pulp and Paper Supply”, pre- 
pared by the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation and the Newsprint Association of 
Canada for the Conference of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, held at Montreal, in September, 1944, 
shows that the production of pulpwood in 
Canada rose from an average of 623 millions 
of cubic feet during the years’1935-39 to an 
estimated average of 831 millions during the 
years 1940-44. Raw pulpwood deliveries from 
Canada to the United States, during the years 
‘of the war, have averaged about 25 per cent 
higher than in the five pre-war years. 

Pulp, the first product which results from 
processing pulpwood, either by grinding or by 
chemical treatment, in its various grades, con- 
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stitutes the basic material for the manufacture 
of newsprint, other papers, wallboards and 
many other derivatives. Prior to the war, 
both Great Britain and the United States 
imported relatively much higher supplies of 
pulp from Norway, Sweden and Finland than 
they did from Canada. When the Scandin- 
avian supply was no longer available, Cana- 


’ dian exports of wood pulp rose very rapidly. 


Analysis of Canadian exports of wood pulp, as 
published in the pamphlet “Pulp and Paper 
Supply”, shows that in 1988 Canada exported 
to all countries 559,000 tons of wood pulp, of 
which amount 73,000 tons were exported to 
Britain and 454,000 tons to the United States. 
Total exports of wood pulp to all countries 
in 1943 are estimated at 1,581,000 tons, of 
which 273,000 tons were exported to Britain 
and 1,280,000 tons to the United States. 

In the newsprint field, from the year 1940, 
Canada, assisted by two newsprint mills in 
Newfoundland, has been almost the only 
source from which the United Nations could 
import newsprint. During the period 1935- 
1939, Canadian newsprint production averaged 
3,003,000 tons. The estimated average for 
the period 1940-1944 is 3,229,000 tons. It is 
estimated that during 1942-1943 exports of 
newsprint from Canada constituted 58 per cent 
of newsprint imports by Great Britain, 77 per 
cent by Australia, 86 per cent by British India 
and Ceylon, 80 per cent by New Zealand, and 
83 per cent by South Africa. In North 
America, Canadian newsprint mills provided 
for all the wartime paper supplies for Cana- 
dian newspapers and between 70 and 75 per 
cent of the total supply for the United States 
which is the world’s largest consumer of news- 
print. 

The study of collective agreements which 
follows is made from current agreements on 
file in the Department of Labour. It applies 
to mill operations in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry only and does not apply to woods 
operations, to sawmills or to the manufacture 
of paper products. 


Unions 


There are three unions which operate ex- 
clusively in this industry. These, with the 
1944 figures for the number of locals and 
number of members in Canada, are as follows: 

International Brotherhood of Papermakers 
with 53 locals and 5,192 members, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, with 63 locals and 15,500 
members (both affiliated with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, and in the United 
States with the American Federation of La- 
bour); and the National Federation of Pulp 
and Paper Employees affiliated with the Cana- 
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dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
with 23 branches and 5,736 members. The 
total of organized workers in the mill opera- 
tions of the industry, therefore, is approxi- 
mately 26,500. 

In plants having agreements with the 
American Federation of Labour Unions, the 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
has jurisdiction over the skilled workers in 
the machine and beater rooms and some fin- 
ishing processes, and the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mills Work- 
ers over all the other classes of work in paper 
mills and over all classes in pulp mills. There 
are exceptions to this in a small number of 
plants where additional A.F. of L. unions for 
carpenters, electrical workers, machinists, oper- 
ating engineers, etc., retain their identity and 
sign separate agreements for their own trades 
only, or sign the plant agreement with the 
other unions, In the majority of plants, how- 
ever, these trades belong to the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers. In plants manufacturing paper or 
pulp and paper, therefore, the company signs 
either a joint agreement with both of these 
unions or separate agreements with each of 
them. ‘The National Unions of pulp and paper 
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workers are afiiliated with the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour and have 
agreements only in the province of Quebec. 


In addition to the above unions, one plant 


manufacturing paper boards and other prod- 
ucts has an agreement with the United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers of America, 
a C.1.O. affiliate. 


Form of Agreements 


Agreements in this industry to which the 
T.L.C. and A.F. of L. Unions are parties are 
made by each company directly with the 
International unions and countersigned by the 
local unions’ officers. Agreements to which 
the National Catholic Unions are parties are 
signed both by the local union and the Na- 
tional Catholic Federation of Pulp and Paper 
Workers. 


Most agreements consist of the formal agree- 
ment, the mill rules and a wage schedule. In 
some cases, most of the working conditions 
form part of the mill rules, while in others 
these same conditions are found in the body 
of the agreement itself. The complete agree- 
ments including the mill rules and wage 
schedules are dealt with in this study. 


General Statistics 


The following table shows the extent to 
which this industry was operating under agree- 
ment in 1944. It might be pointed out that 
the figures for employment in the industry 
include all employees of the mills, while the 
number under agreement excludes salaried 
employees and certain other classes of the 
technical workers and temporary workers. 

Of the 73 plants under agreement, 58 are 
under agreements with the T.L.C. and AF. of 
L. unions, four are partly with the T.L.C. and 


Quebec... .. 

Oltanciows ¢ eee. AIS A Re he 
British Columbia.. .. . 

Other Provinces3.. . J 


AL Oba ce 





A.F. of L. unions and partly with the National 
Catholic union, 10 are with the National 
Catholic union and one with the United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers Union. 

Of the 30,050 workers governed by the 
agreements, 23,448 are under agreements to 
which the T.L.C. and A.F. of L. unions are 
parties, 5,747 to which the National Catholic 
unions are parties. Some of the remainder 
are under agreement with the United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers’ Union. 


Number of 
Number of Employees 
Number of Mills under Number of under 
Millsl Agreement2 Employeest Agreement? 
46 26 18,118 13,690 
40 34 11,002 10,049 
7 ; 6 3,867 3,106 
13 i 4,033 3,205 
106 73 37,020 30,050 


1 Dominion Bureau of Statistics preliminary report on the pulp and paper industry in Canada, 1943. 


2In 1944. 
3 Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba. 


Summary of Provisions of Agreements and Sample Clauses 


All of the 73 agreements on file in the 
Department of Labour for the year 1944 have 
been analysed and a summary of the findings 
is given below together with sample clauses. 
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Duration and Renewal 


The general practice in the industry is that 
agreements should be in effect from May 1 


of one year to April 30 of the next year, and 
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thereafter from year to year subject to thirty 
days’ notice given by either party prior to the 
expiry date in any year. In two agreements 
the required notice is sixty days and in one 
agreement ninety days. In some few cases 
the initial period is for slightly more or for 
less than one year in order to bring the expiry 
date to April 30. Instead of May 1 to April 
30, the agreement year for a few agreements 
is January 1 to December 31, and June 1 to 
May 31. Only three agreements have no 
provision for the automatic renewal, and one 
agreement provides that the agreement in any 
case will remain in effect for the duration of 
the war unless national emergency or govern- 
ment regulations require its previous termina- 
tion. One agreement provides for reference 
to arbitration, if negotiations for its renewal 
fail. 

*This agreement shall be in effect from May 
1, 1944, to and including April 30, 1945, and 
from year to year thereafter, subject to termina- 
tion by either party on any April 30th on 
thirty (30) days written notice given prior to 
such April 30th. ‘ 

Hither party desiring any change in this 
agreement at the expiration of the same shall 
give to the other party thirty (30) days notice 
in writing, prior to such expiration, that a 
change is desired; 
remains in force and effect for another year. 

In about half of the agreements, the terms 
of the agreement are specifically stated to be 
subject to federal and provincial legislation. 

Any provision of this agreement which may 
be or may become in conflict with present or 
future provisions of federal or provincial laws 
or Orders in Council becomes by that fact null 
and void. 

Purpose 


About 90 per cent of the agreements have 
a clause setting out their general purposes, 
identical with or similar to the following: 


The general purpose of this agreement is, in 
the mutual interest of the employer and em- 
ployee, to provide for the plant under methods 
which will further, to the fullest extent possible, 
the safety and physical welfare of the em- 
ployees, economy of operation, quality and quan- 
tity of output, cleanliness of plant and protection 
of property. It is recognized by this agreement 
to be the duty of the Company and the employees 
to co-operate fully, individually and collectively, 
for the advancement of said conditions. 

As a further clarification of the purpose, 
agreements for five plants set forth the respon- 
sibilities accepted by each party. 

It is understood and agreed: 

(1) That the members of the Union regard 
themselves as responsible fior the success of the 
Company, and intend to co-operate in every 
way to bring about this success. 





*The following extract and those used throughout this 
study are quotations from agreements on file in the 
Department of Labour for this industry. All such quo- 
tations are printed in the smaller size type. 
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(2) That the Company to be successful should 

accomplish the following: 

(a) Mutually fair and reasonable working 
hours; mutually fair working conditions; 
mutually fair wages. 

That wages and working hours must leave 

provision for: 

(b) Safe and sound financing, consistent with 
existing economic factors, to provide a 
proper balance between income and outgo 
of cash so as to enable the maintenance 
of funds for: Depreciation; Obsolescence; 
Renewals and replacement of plant and 
equipment; A fair return to the numer- 
ous investors on the money they have 
furnished to build the plant, thus making 
this enterprise possible; Sufficient cash 
working capital to maintain good stand- 
ing with banks and suppliers of material 
and equipment. 


Union Status 


RECOGNITION AND APPLICATION 


Agreements for 57 of the 73 plants contain 
clauses by which the Company recognizes the 
union or unions parties to the agreement as 
the bargaining agencies. Of these, the agree- 
ments for eight plants state that the unions 
are the bargaining agencies for their members, 
but in all other agreements with recognition 
clauses, the unions are recognized as_ the 
bargaining agencies for all the employees 
or for all employees who are eligible for 
membership. 

The Company agrees to recognize............ 
as the sole collective bargaining agency for all 
employees of this Company on all matters per- 
taining to rates of pay, hours of work, and 
working conditions. 

Practically all agreements exclude from 
their provisions a number of classes of em- 
ployees, chiefly temporary employees, super- 
visory staff and salaried workers. In some 
cases technical and engineering staff are also 
excluded. 

The present agreement shall apply only to the 
permanent employees of.............-.. Tem- 
porary employees dio not come under this 
agreement. : 

The following employees are considered as part 
of the management: Superintendents, Assistant 
Superintendents, Foremen above the rank of 
sub-foreman, Office Force, Engineering Depart- 
ment, Technical Control Department, Research 
Department, Storemen, Watchmen and First 
Aid Staff, and therefore do not come under this 
AOU CCHIOING iat 210 %in. chateeeate #) Ces adele 

For the purposes of this agreement permanent 
employees are those men who are filling regular 
standard jobs but it is understood that they do 
not include casual labour or seasonal workers 
such as those required for wood handling, con- 
struction or temporary jobs. 


Union MEMBERSHIP 


In agreements covering 57 plants and 23,000 
workers (76 per cent of the total workers 
under agreement) there is some form of obli- 
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gation on workers to join the union and/or 
to maintain their union membership. In 
nine of these plants the obligation is simply 
that of new employees or of all employees 
joining the union; in seven plants (including 
‘six in British Columbia) there is no compul- 
sion about joining the union, but members 
who have joined or who later join are required 
to maintain their membership; in the re- 
maining 41 plants, new (or in some cases all) 
employees must join the union and all union 
members must maintain their membership. 

Of the 57 plants with some compulsion as 
to union membership, 50 plants, affecting 
19,350 workers, have agreements providing 
that all new employees must join the union 
or one of the union parties to the agreement 
as soon as such employees become eligible or 
within a fixed time after being employed. 

‘New employees, unless temporarily employed, 
on becoming eligible for membership in the 
union shall join within fifteen days. 


In 48 plants, affecting 20,430 workers, there 
is a maintenance of membership clause. 

Any employee whio is now a member in good 
standing, or who becomes or is reinstated as a 
member of either signatory union shall as a 
condition of continued employment maintaifi 
such membership in good standing throughout 
the term of this agreement. 


In 24 plants, affecting 7,000 workers (which 
are included above in those requiring new 
employees to join the union) there are pro- 
visions requiring or possibly requiring all 
present employees as well as the new em- 
ployees to become and remain union mem- 
bers: There is doubt in some cases as to the 
exact meaning of these clauses in so far as 
they pertain to non-union employees already 
on the payroll. The clause quoted below, 
however, is one in which the “union shop” 
provision is clearly stated. 

Permanent and seasonal employees, eligible 
for membership in the signatory union, shall 
as the condition of continued employment, join 
and maintain membershjp in good standing in 
the signatory union. 


Nineteen per cent of the workers under 
agreement are covered by agreements in which 
the National Catholic unions represent the 
workers and none of these have any provision 
obliging any employees to join the union or 
those who have joined to maintain their 
membership. 


JURISDICTION 


Where two or more unions are parties to 
the same agreement it is usual to include a 
clause relieving the company of settling ques- 
tions of jurisdiction. 

No employee is to be required to become a 
member of more than one union. Questions of 
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jurisdiction shall conform to the regulations 
covering such matters as fixed by the American 
Federation of Labor and the Company will not 
be asked to act upon any matters of jurisdiction 
between organizations. 

In a few plants the following qualification 
is added: 

However, when the respective organizations 
are unable to agree on the union a man is 
required to join, then the Company will specify 
the union in which they will recognize him and 
shall consider him a member of that union until 
such time as the respective organizations agree.’ 


Co-OPERATION OF COMPANY AS TO UNION 
MEMBERSHIP 


In six plants the companies agree not to 
interfere with or in any way discourage 
employees from becoming union members. 
In one third of all the plants the Companies 
specifically undertake to co-operate with the 
union by assisting them in obtaining and 
retaining members. 

dhe Ye REY eee (Company) will co-operate with 
the local unions in every way the management 
of the Company considers proper and lawful to 
assist in obtaining and retaining members. 


Union ACTIVITIES 


In various agreements, union activities are 
prohibited during working hours and in some 
cases On company premises. In one agree- 
ment this prohibition also extends to political 
activities. 

It is understood and agreed that no union 
activities, except those in which management 
representatives take part, shall take place on 
Company property, or Company time. 


No Coercion By UNION 


In more than twenty plants the union 
undertakes to refrain from any intimidation 
or coercion against employees with a view 
to inducing them to join the union. 

The Syndicate shall not have recourse to 
intimidation nor coercion to obtain members. 

Several of these agreements restrict the 
union’s right to impose unreasonable fees on 
new members or penalties as a condition of 
reinstatement. 

No employee shall be subject to any penalty 
against his application for membership or 
reinstatement, except as may be provided for 
in the Constitution and By-Laws of the two 
International Brotherhoods. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF UNION 


In a small number of agreements the union 
definitely makes itself responsible for the 
conduct of its members. 

It is generally recognized in signing this 
agreement, that the Company shall receive 
closer co-operation from the union members, 
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in the operation of its mill. The union will 
take the responsibility for its members on 
matters pertaining to production, complaints on 
products, poor workmanship, unsafe practices 
and accidents, dirt, slovenliness, unclean rooms 
and equipment, and will be prepared to disci- 
pline their members for any of these offences. 
PREFERENCE TO Union Mermpers IN HIRING 


AND LAY-OFFS 


There is a wide variety of clauses affecting 
the hiring of new employees, where this 
question is dealt with. On the one hand, in 
six plants the Company retains the exclusive 
right to engage workers of its own choosing; 
in six other plants the Company also retains 
this right but will give consideration to 
ability, local residence, family status, etc.; 
in five plants the exclusive right is retained 
but preference will be given to employees 
with previous service. In more than thirty 
plants, the Company will give preference to 
union members in hiring. (In two cases it is 
provided that if union members are not 
available, then applicants recommended by 
the union will be given preference). 

When engaging men the management will 
give preference to union members if such are 
. available and are capable of doing the work 
efficiently. 


Preference of continued employment when 
personnel is being reduced by lay-offs is more 
commonly on the basis of seniority, but in 
about twelve plants this preference is also 
given to union members. (In one plant 
special consideration is to be given the key 
union officers who are not to be laid off as 
long as there is work in their departments 
which they are qualified and _ willing to 
perform.) 

When laying off men, employees belonging to 
the union and in good standing with the local, 
shall be retained in preference to those not in 
good standing; among equally efficient em- 
ployees, efficiency to be judged by the Depart- 
ment head, the older in point of service shall 
be given preference of employment. 


CoNSULTATION witH UNION 


In shghtly more than half of the plants, the 
Companies bind themselves to consult the 
union representatives before making final de- 
cisions in certain cases such as lay-offs, demo- 
tions, promotions, transfers, etc. of perma- 
nent employees. 


In any case of promotion, lay-off, or re-employ- 
ment, the standing committee of the signatory 
union concerned shall be consulted by the 
management and be privileged to present recom- 
mendations which will be considered by the 
management prior to final action by the man- 
agement. In cases where time does not permit 
such prior consultations, the management shall, 
whenever practical, take temporarv action only 
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until the recommendations of the standing 
committee can be obtained. The decision of 
the management shall govern and be final. 
BuLLetIn Boarps 

Under eight agreements, bulletin boards are 
provided for the sole use of the union. How- 
ever, the usual clause with reference to bul- 
letin boards, which is found in 48 agreements, 
is identical or similar to the following: 

Notices shall not be posted in the mill except 
on the official bulletin boards. In each case 
permission of the superintendent must be 
secured. 


Seniority 


Seniority provisions are part of the agree- 
ments for all plants except two. Very little 
detail is included in most agreements as to 
the application of the seniority principles, 
except that in some agreements, as men- 
tioned above under “Union Status”, union 
representatives are to be consulted in, cases 
of lay-offs, promotions, etc., but the decisions 
of .the company are final. 

In agreements covering seven plants senior- 
ity is definitely stated to be on a departmental 
basis, in others the basis is not stated. In 
the following extract, however, provision is 
made for a combination of departmental and 
plant-wide seniority. 

Seniority lists, based upon the date on which 
employees commence to work for the company 
shall be established for each department or 
occupational group of employees. Those em- 
ployees who have more than three years’ 
seniority will. also be placed on a _ special 
plant-wide seniority list. 

When an employee is transferred permanently 
from one group or department to another, -his 
seniority shall also be transferred, but in cases 
of temporary transfers, or in the case of a 
transfer for less than ninety days, the employee 
shall retain his seniority in the original depart- 
ment from which he was transferred. 


Lay-Orrs AND REHIRING 


Agreements for all plants having seniority 
clauses stipulate that in the case of lay-offs, 
employees be laid off in the reverse order to 
the length of their service, provided that the 
employees so preferred are efficient. 

When men are to be laid off, the oldest in 
point of service, when efficient, shall have 
preference of employment. 

The general clause for seniority in lay-offs 
is qualified in eight plants by stating that 
such preference only applies to union 
members. 

When laying off help, union men shall be 
retained in preference to those not members 
among equally efficient employees, the older in 
point of service being given preference of 
employment. 

In twelve other plants (9 of them in 
Quebec), when a lay-off is to be extensive, 
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such as might create a social problem in the 
community, in addition to seniority, con- 
sideration is to be given employees with 
dependents, if efficient. 

If it is necessary to materially curtail opera- 
tions of the plant, thus creating a social prob- 
lem in the community, the management will, 
in addition to the above, give particular con- 
sideration to the cases of employees with de- 
pendents, if capable and efficient, as against 
employees without dependents. 

With regard to the rehiring of employees, 
less than a quarter of the agreements provide 
specifically for those laid off being given 
preference. Of these, three require that the 
employees rehired be capable and able to pass 
a physical examination. Only one agreement 
sets a limit (15 days) before which a recalled 
employee must report or lose his priority 
rights. 

When men are being employed, those who 
have been laid off shall be given preference of 
re-emplioyment if capable of doing the work. 


PROMOTIONS 


Seniority is also a determining factor in 
making promotions in the agreements for all 
but four plants, although usually of compara- 
tively less importance in making promotions 
than it is in lay-offs. It is always provided 
that preference is by seniority, only if the 
efficiency of the employees preferred is at 
least equal to all others eligible. 

In promotion the management will consider— 
first: merit, character and ability; second: ex- 
tent and quality of education; third: physical 
fitness; fourth: length of service. It is under- 
stood that men who qualify in educational 
courses may receive a certain degree of pre- 
FOCOTICE oe tas whe _ However, all things being 
equal, length of service shall be a deciding factor. 


Postina oF NOortTIcEs 


In eight agreements, it is stipulated that 
vacancies be posted on the bulletin boards a 
few days before being filled, to allow for 
applications. 

(Notice of vacancies will be posted on bulletin 
boards at the time clocks, and the positions will 
not be filled until seven days thereafter. 


War Conpitions 


A number of agreements (10) have clauses 
guaranteeing to employees who have joined 
the armed forces that their jobs will be 
restored to them and their seniority rating 
maintained. Some of these clauses have been 
in the agreements since earlier in the war, and 
they refer only to those employed at the 
beginning of the war, while others refer to 
those employed at a date in 1942. These 
guarantees are in all cases covered by the 
Re-establishment in .Civil Employment Act 
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(Lasour Gazette, July 1942, p. 754), which 
together with regulations provides also for 
reinstatement of those civilians transferred 
under National Selective Service Regulations. 

If any employee of this plant is forced by the 
National Selective Service Act to change his 
employment from this plant, the .......... Com- 
pany hereby agree to re-establish such employee 
to his old position with no loss of seniority at 
the termination of the above mentioned National 
Selective Service Act. All employees who have 
been drafted or volunteered in any branch of 
the armed forces of the United Nations shall 
be re-established on their respective jobs and 
maintain full seniority rights. 

In four agreements it is stated that women 
workers taking over men’s jobs will acquire 
no seniority in such jobs. . 

The status of employees hired, promoted 
or transferred to replace employees in the 
armed services is clearly set out in the fol- 
lowing: 

LA ta tg it is understood and agreed that 
every person hired, promoted or transferred as 
a result of employees joining the armed forces 
of the United Nations, understands that his 
employment, promotion or transfer is subject 
to termination. or adjustment when, in the 
opinion of the Company, it may be necessary in 
the process of providing restoration of employ- 
ment for men returning from service with the 
armed forces of the United Nations. 


Hours 
OPERATION OF PLANTS 


With a single exception (one paper mill 
operating on a 5 day week basis) the regular 
operation of all mills is a 6 day week, with 
a 24 hour shutdown on Sundays. This is 
usually 8 a.m. Sunday to 8 a.m. Monday, ex- 
cept in Quebec where it is midnight to mid- 
night. In three paper mills and in eighteen 
pulp mills, however, when it becomes neces- 
sary, the mills may operate on Sundays. This 
Sunday operation is in some cases permitted 
only with mutual consent; in other cases 
Sunday operation may never exceed two Sun- 
days in a month. ; 

The regular operation of pulp and paper 
mills will be six days per week, with twenty-four 
(24) hours of shutdown on Sunday. When 
necessary pulp mills may be operated for a 
longer period. 

Two main classifications of workers are 
employed: tour workers and day workers. 

Tour workers are those engaged in occupa- 
tions for which workmen are regularly required 
two (2) or more shifts per day. 

Day employees are those engaged in occupa- 
tions for which workmen are regularly required 
for one working period only per day. 


Tour WoRKERS 


Tour workers are employed for the most 
part on 8 hour shifts. Three shifts are 
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usually worked in the 24 hour period, each 
worker being on for 8 hours. In four agree- 
ments the length of shifts is left to the discre- 
tion of the management, in one other the 
length of shifts is to be as mutually agreed 


on, and in a few cases the mill rules regarding. 


hours were not attached to the agreement, 
but it is definitely known that in mills 
employing aproximately four-fifths of the total 
number of- workers under agreement, all tour 
workers are on 8 hour shifts. In about half 
of the agreements it is provided that shifts 
rotate weekly. The usual shift hours are 
8 am. to 4 p.m., 4 p.m. to midnight, mid- 
night to 8 am. In a few cases the starting 
time is one hour earlier. In only one small 
mill is a rest period allowed, viz., one ten 
minute period or two five minute periods 
per shift, for smoking, only one member of a 
crew being allowed off at one time. 

Tour workers: The regular daily hours for 
tour workers in departments on a three (3) 
tour basis are: 8 a.m. to 4 pm., 4 p.m. to 12 


midnight, midnight to 8 am.... Tours in all 
cases to rotate in regular sequence weekly. 


Day WoRKERS 


In mills employing 63 per cent of the total 
wofkers under agreement, the 8 hour day and 
48 hour week is the rule for day workers, 
while in those employing a further 7 per cent 
the 48 hour week is stipulated with either a 
variation in the daily hours resulting in a 
shorter day on Saturday or with the daily 
hours unspecified. In five agreements, hours 
are normally limited to 50 per week; a 9 
hour day is specified in seven agreements; 
in two agreements a 44 hour week is stipu- 
lated, while in one agreement day workers 
(except mechanics) have a 10 hour day. 

Day workers: The regular hours for day 


employees are: 8 a.m. to 12 noon, 1 p.m. to 5 
p.m. 


About a quarter of the agreements specify 
penalties for day workers or any hourly em- 
ployees punching in late. These vary from 
a deduction of 15 minutes pay for employees 
more than 3 minutes late to a 30 minute 
deduction for any lateness. 

Employees on the hourly payrolls who punch 
their time cards more than 5 minutes late will 
be penalized by losing one half hour of pay. 
Kach case, however, should be carefully investi- 
gated to take care of extenuating circumstances. 


Day or RegEst 


Although the operation of the mills is regu- 
larly suspended for 24 hours on Sundays, cer- 
tain classes of employees are required to work 
in connection with necessary maintenance of 
the plant and repair of machinery and other 
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necessary repairs. Many (381) agreements 
limit the work that may be done on Sunday. 
Some agreements limit Sunday work in a 
general way, while others are more specific as 
to work on paper machines. 

Only necessary work will be done on Sunday. 

No employee shall be required or permitted to 
work on paper machines between 8 a.m. Sunday 
and 8 a.m. Monday, except for washing screens, 
oiling dryer boxes, and repair work done by 
mechanice,’. 0... oe 


These agreements provide that in addition 
to being paid time and one half for all Sunday 
work, such employees are to have one day off 
in the week. 

When a man works Sunday, he shall be 
entitled to one day off during the week to be 


mutually arranged between the man and his 
department head. 


Overtime 


CoNTINUING Work AFTER COMPLETION OF 
RecuiarR SHIFT 


Tour Workers 


Separate conditions as to overtime are given 
for tour and day workers. ‘Tour workers are 
required to remain at their work until their 
mates on the job relieve them. They must, 
therefore, continue for a whole extra shift if 
not so relieved. This is a universal practice 
in paper mills covered by agreements, and is 
one of the few clauses which are worded in an 
almost identical manner in most of these 
agreements. Tour workers continuing after 
their shift for this reason would be paid at 
straight time rates. 

When a tour begins each tour worker is 
required to be in his place. At the end of a 
shift no tour worker shall leave his place to 
wash up and dress until his mate has changed 
his clothes and reported to take on responsi- 
bility of the position. If a tour worker does 
not report for his regular shift, his mate shall 
notify the foreman. He shall then remain at 
his post until a substitute is secured, and if 
necessary he shall work an extra shift. It is 
the duty of a tour worker to report for his 
regular shift unless he has already arranged 
with his foreman for a leave of absence. If 
unavoidably prevented from reporting, he must 
give notice to his foreman, or at the office, at 
least two hours before his tour goes on duty. 


In 42 agreements, when any two tour work- 
ers are required to work twelve hour shifts 
because of the absence of their mate due to 
illness, vacation or other reasons, this extra 
time also will be worked at straight time 
rates, with varying limitations. The time 
limit during which they will be so required 
to work varies from three days to three weeks, 
after which time and one half will be paid 
for the extra time worked. 
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After a tour worker has been absent from 
work because of sickness or any other cause, he 
must report to his foreman or superintendent 
at least four hours previous to the beginning of 
his tour that he intends to begin duty. 

When a shift worker has to take time off 
due to sickness, vacation, or any other reason, 
the men working on the same job on the other 
two shifts will work long hours for a maximum 
of three weeks. A substitute worker, must, if 
possible, be found within three weeks’ time. The 
union will, if necessary, co-operate with the 
Company to fill the vacancy. If it is not 
possible to procure a competent man, straight 
time will be paid until the vacancy can_ be 
filled. In this respect, it is understood that 
the Company does not favour twelve hour shifts 
and these will be minimized as much as possible. 


In 14 of the above 42 agreements similar 
conditions apply to overtime caused by any 
vacancy of a tour worker position. 

On vacancies after two weeks, due to em- 
ployees_ quitting, time and one half shall be 
paid. If, however, the Company applies to the 
union for men and the union and the Company 
are not able to procure competent men, in such 
case straight time would be paid until the 
vacaney can be filled. 

In several agreements it is clearly stated 
that such long hours at straight time must 
not be for company convenience. 

In the event a tour worker is required to work 
overtime on tour work for Company convenience 
due to breakdowns, extra work or other cir- 
cumstances created by the Company, time and 
one half will be paid. 


In agreements for 40 plants, it is provided 
that when tour workers are required to work 
overtime either on work not regularly per- 
formed by tour workers, or any overtime 
except when they are working for their regular 
relief men, time and one half will be paid. 
_ When a tour employee is asked to work time 
in excess of his regular shift on any job not 
regularly performed by tour employees, such 
additional hours will be paid for at the rate 
of time and one half. 

Tour workers required to work overtime at 
other than working for their relief shall receive 
time and one half for such overtime work. 


When tour workers are required to work 
an extra shift for any reason, the Company 
usually undertakes to send another employee 
for their meals, or in some cases, to make 
arrangements to provide these meals. 

When an employee works one extra shift, 
arrangements shall be made by the Company to 
provide and pay for the meals. 


Day Workers 


The overtime rate for all day workers is 
time and one half. In 37 of the plants 
covered by agreement, this overtime rate is 
paid for all work over 8 hours in a day, in 
five plants it is payable after 9 hours’ work, 
and in five plants for work over 10 hours a 
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day (or over 50 hours in a week in one case). 
In 10 other plants the overtime rate is payable 
for all work over the scheduled day; in two 
plants and in certain trades in two other 
plants the overtime rate is payable for work 
before as well as after the regular shift. In 
three plants the time and one half rate is 
payable for all work before 7 a.m. and after 
& p.m.; im three other plants for all work 
before 8 a.m. and after 5 p.m.; in two others 
for work before 7.30 a.m. and after 5.30 p.m. 

Work done by day employees in excess of 
eight hours shall be paid for at the rate of time 
and one half. 


Catu To Work Ovrtsip—e Reauiar Hours 


Tour Workers 


In addition to recalls to work for putting on 
wires, tour workers recalled for emergency 
repair or other reasons are given special 
guarantees in a number of agreements. In 
twelve plants tour workers so recalled are to 
be paid time and one half for time worked 
and in six of these they are to be paid for at 
least four hours and in another for at least 
three hours. In nine agreements there is a 
guarantee of four hours’ pay and in another 
a guarantee of three hours’ pay. In five 
agreements there is a guarantee of four hours’ 
pay and where this overtime exceeds four 
hours, time and one half is to be paid from 
the time the overtime period started. In one 
agreement there is a bonus of two hours’ pay 
for the call to work unless such work extends 
into the regular shift. 

No employee who, after punching out, is 
especially called and required to go on duty for 
repair or other work shall receive less than 
four hours’ pay. 


Day Workers 


There is a variety of conditions governing 
a call to work of day workers outside of regu- 
lar hours. Over half of the agreements pro- 
vide for time and one half for such work, 
and the majority of these provide for a 
minimum of four hours’ pay. Twelve agree- 
ments provide only for a minimum of four 
hours’ pay for a call to work, and two others 
a minimum of 3 hours’ pay. Five agreements 
specify two hours’ pay (call time) plus regular 
rate for the time worked. 

Mill day workers called in after their regular 
day’s work and before the regular starting hour 
next day, without previous warning, for special 
purposes, shall be paid rate and a half and 
shall receive a minimum of four hours’ regular 
wages. 

Putting on Wires 


Putting on wires on the paper machines is 
treated in a special way in the paper mill 
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agreements. Most of the regulations for this 
work affect tour work only. For those who 
begin work on the changing of a wire during 
their regular shift and continue work on this 
after their regular shift ends, in six agree- 
ments regular wage rates are payable plus one 
hour’s pay; in one agreement time and one 
half is payable for time required after the 
shift ends. For those who begin the changing 
of a wire before their regular shift or continue 
this work after their regular shift ends, five 
agreements provide for time and one half 
for time in addition to the regular shift; in 
another agreement the regular rate is payable 
plus one hour’s pay to cover overtime. For 
tour employees engaged in putting on wires 
at other than their regular shift, a minimum 
of six hours’ pay is guaranteed in eight agree- 
ments. 

In twenty agreements employees who are 
called in at a time other than their regular 
shift to put on wires are guaranteed a mini- 
mum of 6 hours’ pay at the regular rate, in 
one agreement 5 hours’ pay, in seven agree- 
ments 4 hours’ pay, while in eight agree- 
ments time and one half is payable for such 
time worked with, in some cases, a minimum 
of 6 hours’ pay. 

Tour workers called to put on Fourdrinier 
wires at a time other than their regular tour 
and who are dismissed before their tour is 
scheduled to begin shall be paid for the time 
worked, plus two (2) hours but not less than 
a total of four (4) hours on any one wire. 

Any tour worker called in to put on machine 
clothing after he has completed his regular 
shift and punched out shall be allowed two (2): 
hours call time at straight time, plus actual 
time worked. 

If tour workers are called to put on a 
Fourdrinier wire before their shift is scheduled 
to begin and work through into their regular 
shift they shall be paid for the time worked, 
plus two (2) hours. If tour workers are asked 
to remain after their shift is scheduled to end, 
to put on a Fourdrinier wire they shall be paid 
for the time worked plus two (2) hours. 

The above shall also apply to tour workers 
when working on machines other than their 
own. 

In cases where more than one machine is 
involved, the above allowance shall be paid for 
each machine. 

Tour workers asked to assist to put on a 
Fourdrinier wire on a machine other than 
their own during their regular shift, shall 
receive two (2) hours extra time but in no 
ease shall more than two (2) hours extra time 
be allowed. 

Pay for the allowance time provided above 
shall be figured on a straight time even though 
the actual time worked is paid for at the over- 
time rate. 


Work on Sunpays AND Hormays 


The conditions of the regular Sunday shut- 
down in all mills are mentioned above under 
“Hours”. The number of holidays during 
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the year when there is a shutdown of the 
mills varies from three to seven. Where three 
holidays are specified, these are Christmas 
Day, Dominion Day and Labour Day; where 
four holidays are specified, New Year’s Day is 
the additional one; where five or more holi- 
days are mentioned there is a variety, the 
church holy days being observed in some of 
the Quebec plants. The shutdown period for 
Christmas and New Year’s is usually 32 or 
40 hours, for the other holidays 24 hours. 
The shutdown for four holidays during the 
year is by far the most common practice and 
is provided for in the agreements for 47 
plants; the total number of hours of shut- 
down for these four holidays combined varies 
from 96 to 144 hours. 

The regular working schedule of operating 
departments does not include Sundays and 
holidays. 

Sundays are defined as the twenty-four hour 
period between 8 am. Sunday and 8 am: 
Monday. 

Holidays include: . 

Christmas Day—Christmas Day is defined as 
the forty hour period between 4 p.m. December 
24 and 8 a.m. December 26. 

Dominion Day—Dominion Day is defined as 
the thirty-two hour period between 12 midnight 
June 30 and 8 am. July 2. 

Labour Day—Labour Day is defined as the 
twenty-four hour period between 8 a.m. Labour 
Day and 8 am. the following day. 

New Year’s Day—New Year’s Day is defined 
as the twenty-four hour period between 8 a.m. 
January 1 and 8 a.m. January 2. 


Payment for work during holiday shut- 
downs is in all cases at the rate of time and 
one half for both tour and day workers. In 
all but ten agreements time and one half is 
also definitely stated to be the rate for all 
work during the Sunday shutdown period. 

Tour workers shall receive time and one half 
for all time worked during the regular shut- 
down period on Sundays and recognized mill 
holidays. 

Day workers will be allowed time and one 
half for all time worked during the regular 
shutdown periods on Sundays and recognized 
mill holidays, and shall be entitled to and 
expected to take one day off during the week, 
to be arranged by the department head for 
each employee. 


Men who are required to work on Sundays 
and who have arranged for another day of 
rest, if called in to work on that day are to 
be paid at the rate of time and one half, in 
thirteen of the plants under agreement. In 
some of these, this overtime rate is only 
payable if they are called to work on these 
days without a day’s notice. 

Day workers called in on their day off shall 


be paid time and one half and shall receive a 
minimum of four ‘hours’ time. 
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Vacations and Leaves of Absence 


An annual vacation with pay of one week 
or more for employees who are eligible is 
general throughout the industry. In eight 
plants the plan is not part of the agreement, 
but was brought into effect by direction of a 
War Labour Board or other arrangement. 
In twelve plants, covering about 3,500 work- 
ers, the vacation is increased by one day after 
five years’ service and an additional day for 
each additional year’s service to a maximum 
of two weeks’ vacation after ten years’ service. 
In all other plants, however, the maximum is 
one week with pay. 


There are considerable variations as to the 
qualifications required for eligibility for vaca- 
tion. In two plants, 18 months’ service is 
required for one week’s vacation, in all others 
one year’s service is required for eligibility. In 
some plants the one year need only be com- 
pleted at the time vacation is taken, in others 
the year must have been completed by May 1 
or June 1 of the year the vacation is taken, 
and in still others it must have been com- 
pleted at the end of the previous calendar 
year. The total number of hours which 
must have been worked by an employee in 
the previous year to be eligible is stated in 
five agreements and varies from 1,500 to 2,000 
hours. 


Each year, permanently employed members 
of the union having 12 months or more of 
service in the employ of the Company shall 
be entitled to participate in the following 
vacation schedules; for 1 year’s continuous ser- 
vice—l week’s vacation with pay; after 5 years’ 
continuous service—Il week plus 1 day vacation 
with pay; after 6 years’ continuous service— 
1 week plus 2 days’ vacation with pay; after 
7 years’ continuous service—l week plus 3 days 
vacation with pay;. after 8 years’ continuous 
service—l week plus 4 days vacation with pay; 
after 9 years’ continuous service—l week plus 
5 days vacation with pay; after 10 years’ con- 
tinuous service—2 weeks’ vacation with pay. 


Further conditions ag to vacations which are 
found in a good proportion of the agreements 
are shown in the following extracts from 
different agreements. 


Pay for the vacation period will be computed 
by using the base rate paid to the employee in 
his regular occupation. For the computation 
of vacation pay, the schedule of hours shall be 
as follows: 48 hours for 1 week vacation, 56 
hours for 1 week plus 1 day vacation, 64 hours 
for 1 week plus 2 days’ vacation, 72 hours for 
1 week plus 3 days’ vacation, 80 hours for 1 
week plus 4 days’ vacation, 88 hours for 1 week 
plus 5 days’ vacation, 96 hours for 2 weeks’ 
vacation. 

It is understood that an employee while on 
vacation is not to work or receive remuneration 
from other employers. 

Vacations which are due during the year 
commencing June 1, 1944, must be taken during 
that year and cannot be accumulated for future 
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years. Vacations are not transferable and an 

employee canot take pay in lieu of a vacation. 
Payment is to be made on the regular pay 

day prior to the employee’s vacation period. 


In agreements for 16 plants vacation time 
is reduced by absenteeism. 

Sickness and causes of absence beyond the 
control of the employee will not affect the 
vacation period. In addition to sickness, men- 
tioned above, there will be allowed six full days’ 
absence during each year without affecting the 
vacation period, provided the employee notifies 
his foreman the previous day. Absenteeism in 
excess of these six days will mean a deduction 
from the vacation period of one-half day for 
each absent day. 


The question of vacation rights of employees 
who resign or who are discharged is dealt with 
in agreements for 23 plants. Two agreements 
provide that when employment is terminated 
for any reason, an employee will be paid for 
his vacation credit up to May 1, preceding 
the date of its termination. In all of the 
other 21 plants, however, those discharged or 
resigning voluntarily lose their vacation. credits, 
except in four plants where they are paid for 
to the end of the sepa ha last completed 
year of service. 

If an employee, not having been dismissed for 
cause, leaves the service of the Company for 
reasons beyond his control, at a time when an 
unused period of vacation with pay stands to 
his credit, he shall be paid the amount due 
him in lieu of vacation calculated to the date 
of his leaving such service. 

If an employee leaves the service of the 
Company of his own accord, or is.dismissed for 
cause at a time when an unused period of 
vacation with pay stands to his credit, he shall 
be paid the amount due him in lieu of vacation 


ealculated to the end of his last Comoe 
twelve (12) months of service. 


In 37 agreements the question of determina- 
tion of the time vacations are to be taken is 
covered. In 14 of these the Company reserves 
the right to schedule vacation times; in 8, the 
Company also reserves this right but agrees 
to endeavour to arrange a mutually satisfac- 
tory time; in 7, employees’ requests as to the 
time of vacation are also to be considered; in 
8 others, vacation schedules are arranged on 
the basis of seniority, subject to the approval 
of the management. 

The Company shall have the final determina- 
tion as to when each employee shall take such 
holiday ‘but will co-operate in an endeavour to 
arrange a mutually satisfactory time. In- case 
of any disagreement between employees regard- 


ing time of taking vacations, this shall be 
governed by seniority. 


In seven agreements, some provision is made 
for employees obtaining leave of absence for 
personal reasons. 


The Company may grant leave of absence in 
writing to any employee for legitimate personal 
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reasons, and any person who is absent with 
such written permission shall not be considered 
to be laid off, and his seniority shall continue 
to accumulate during his absence. 


Wages 


Wace SCHEDULES 


The agreements provide that minimum wage 
rates are to be maintained according to the 
wage schedules which are attached to them. 
These are detailed schedules giving rates for 
each occupation in the mills. In 13 of the 
agreements provision is made for the revision 
of these schedules during the term of the 
agreement. In two of these the question of 
wage rates may be opened by either party 
giving 30 days’ notice when they will then be 
subject to collective bargaining. In five others, 
either party may request bargaining over 
wage rates, and if no agreement is reached 
either party may take steps as required by 
law for a revision. In the other six, either 
party may apply to the Regional War Labour 
Board for a revision of wage rates. (The 
minimum rate for the lowest paid (labourers) 
in the various agreements ranges from 35 cents 
to 632 cents per hour.) 


The wages now paid by the Company for all 
operations shall remain in force for the duration 
of the present agreement, except for increases 
authorized by organizations instituted by law, 
as hereinafter provided. 


A schedule of the wages presently paid by 
the Company is annexed hereto to form part 
hereof and is signed by the parties for identifi- 
cation. It is understood, however, that during 
the present agreement the two parties may 
submit a joint petition in virtue of the Federal 
orders- governing wages in wartime, or, if a 
joint petition is impossible each party may pro- 
ceed individually before the organizations insti- 
tuted under the authority of the War Measures 
Act, and having jurisdiction in the matter, and 
the wages determined by the Regional or 
National Boards shall be those which will pre- 
vail from the date fixed by the said Regional 
or National Boards. 


Rates ror New Joss 


When new jobs are created provision is 
made in 13 agreements for setting wage rates 
for them. 


Rates of pay for new jobs will be determined 
by the Company and mutually agreed upon. 
When a new job involves a process, system or 
equipment of a type new to the mill or the 
department, a period of nine months will elapse 
before an attempt is made to settle by mutual 
discussion the permanent rate to apply to 
the job. 


Rates FOR TRANSFERRED E}MPLOYEES 


In more than half of the agreements con- 
ditions are laid down for wage rates to be 
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paid to workers transferred to Jobs having 
different wage rates from their own. In five 
agreements the employee is to continue to be 
paid at his old rate if transferred temporarily 
to a. lower paid job, but in all cases (except 
for a short learning period for inexperienced 
workers) employees transferred to higher paid 
jobs are to receive the higher rate. In 26 
agreements the employee transferred is to 
receive the rate for the job to which he is 
transferred whether higher or lower than his 
own rate. 


Whenever an employee on the hourly payroll 
works for one shift or more in a temporary 
position which draws a higher rate of pay than 
his regular position, he shall receive the rate 
of pay for the position for the full number of 
hours worked thereon. This regulation only 
applies, however, when a man acts as a fully 
qualified substitute and not as a learner or 
apprentice. 

Conversely, if it is necessary to demote, trans- 
fer or reduce an employee to a position drawing 
a lower rate of pay than that of his regular 
position for one full shift or more, he shal] 
receive the lower rate of pay for the number 
of hours worked. 


WomMeEN’s WAGES 


Due to the shortage of labour during the 
war, women have been employed at some 
work formerly done by men, and ten agree- 
ments provide for lower wage rates in cases 
where women workers do not fully replace 
men at the work. 


When a woman completely takes over a job 
formerly held by a man and maintains the 
normal standards of such job, she shall receive 
the established job rate for that job. However, 
where it is necessary for another employee to 
assist the woman to learn the said job, the 
learner shall receive the base rate of 59 cents 
per hour for women during that period. 

Apart from the above work by women in 
wartime, three agreements mention women’s 
work particularly. 

All clauses of this agreement apply to female 
help as well as male help. 

Where it is necessary to modify a job 
presently held by a man, the rate for women 
for all such jobs shall be 59 cents per hour. A 
modified job shall mean a job with a substantial 
reduction in the normal standards of such job. 


HANDICAPPED EMPLOYEES 


Five agreements provide for lower rates for 
such employees. 


When employees become aged or are not 
physically fit to do ordinary work, the Company 
may consider the advisability of placing them 
in light work. The number must be limited in 
the interest of efficiency, but as long as this is 
not impaired, sick employees must be helped 
as far as possible. The rates of pay for such 
employees may be set at the discretion of the 
Management, but in no case must they be lower 
than authorized by the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission. 
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DISMISSAL WAGE 


Agreements for four plants have this pro- 
vision. In one agreement this is payable after 
five years’ service, and in the other three after 
ten years’ service. 

In the event of an employee, who has had 
ten ‘years’ continuous service or more with the 


Company, being discharged, he shall be entitled 
to receive fifty hours’ pay. 


Apprenticeship 


No detailed apprenticeship plans are given 
in any of the agreements, except one. Agree- 
ments for 12 plants mention that an appren- 
ticeship system is in effect. This system is 
stated by 7 of these to be in the mechanical 
trades. Under 6 other agreements the com- 
pany may have a limited number of appren- 
tices according to the plan established by the 
company. In 9 agreements it is stated that 
the company may institute an apprentice 
system, and in three agreements there is an 
undertaking to establish such a system, when 
possible, in order to train employees from the 
community. Questions regarding progress of 
apprentices are to be discussed by the Mutual 
Interest Board, according to the terms of five 
agreements, 

The wages for apprentices in eleven plants 
are as follows: 35 per cent of journeyman’s 
minimum rate during the first year, 45 per cent 
during second year, 65 per cent during third 
year, 85 per cent during fourth year. 

The following clauses are quoted from the 
one agreement to which apprenticeship regu- 
lations are attached. 


Terms of apprenticeship shall be five years. 

Apprentices must be not less than 16 years 
and no more than 19 years of age when com- 
mencing apprenticeship. 

Two hundred and eighty-five working days 
shall constitute one apprenticeship year. If 
more than 285 working days are worked in any 
year, the surplus cannot be carried forward to 
the following year. 

In case of lost time during apprenticeship, 
said lost time must be made up at the end of 
apprenticeship term and before receiving jour- 
neyman’s rate. 

Apprentices must not do work other than at 
their own trade. 

Number of apprentices to each trade shall be 
one to each six journeymen or fraction thereof. 

Apprentices must attend night classes in their 
respective trades for the first two years of 
their apprenticeship, or suitable correspondence 
course. 

Helpers shall not be eligible to become jour- 
neymen. (Helpers employed at the present time 
shall not be governed by- this ruling.) 

When an apprentice has completed his appren- 
ticeship he shall immediately hold two years’ 
seniority as a journeyman with the Company. 

Apprentices must not work on shift work or 
on nights until two years of their apprentice- 
ship have been completed. 

‘Trades defined: All mechanical trades. 
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Safety, Health and Welfare 


Safety and health measures form part of all 
mill rules on file in the Department of Labour 
for this industry. Practically all provide for 
the reporting of all accidents, most mention 
the giving of first aid treatment. The majority 
insist that safe clothing must be worn by 
employees and ‘that safeguards may not be 
removed from machines except by order. 
Many agreements restrict the use of elevators; 
some give employees the right to refuse to 
do dangerous work. 

Safety organizations for the prevention of 
accidents and improvement in safety and 
sanitation exist in at least 15 plants, and in 
30 plants the employees or the union definitely 
undertakes to co-operate in promoting safety 
at the mill. In the majority of agreements it 
is stated that in case of fire, all employees 
must -assist in fire fighting, if required. The 
majority of agreements cover individual 
responsibility for conditiom of the plant. 

Nine agreements provide for the medical 


‘examination of prospective employees, 8 for 


the medical examination of men eligible for 
promotion, although in four of these this may 
be done with the employee’s consent. Three 
agreements provide for the examination of 
men being rehired after layoffs, and 7 for the 
examination of men returning to work after 
being absent due to sickness. 

There are health insurance plans at a num- 
ber of plants which do not form part of the 
agreement, but in agreements for 6 plants 
these plans are mentioned. The services of 
a mill nurse are also noted in a few agreements. 

Group life insurance plans are referred to in 
a few agreements, although here also there 
are plans at many other plants which are 
not mentioned in the agreements. 


All employees must co-operate to the fullest 
extent possible in promoting the safety of the 
mills of the company. 

Safe Clothing—Employees must not wear 
clothing which can readily become entangled in 
machinery. (Clothing not in use must be kept 
in lockers provided for this purpose. 

Safeguards—Safeguards must not be removed 
except by order of the Superintendent or Fore- 
men of Department. If removed, they must 
be immediately replaced. 

Elevators All employees are forbidden to use 
elevators for other than freight purposes. Ele- 
vators are to be used for freight purposes only, 
except as especially authorized. 

Reporting of accidents—AlIl] acidents must be 
reported at once by the injured employee when 
possible, and by the Superintendent of the 
Department in which the injured man is em- 
ployed, to the Time Office or to the Secretary 
of Safety. 

Stopping machinery.—In the interest of safety 
every new employee shall be instructed exactly 
how to stop machinery which he is required to 
work around regularly. 
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Shoes.—Shoes shall be worn in machine room. 

First Aid —AIl employees, when injured, must 
promptly avail themselves of the First Aid 
facilities provided at the Mill. 


Dangerous work.—lIt is recognized that in the 
paper industry, there is a certain amount of 
hazardous or dangerous work. However, every 
precautionary safety measure must be taken to 
minimize the risk in such work. Employees are 
not to be expected to do dangerous work. If 
ordered to do dangerous work, employees may 
refuse without penalty on the grounds of 
danger. 


Safety Organization—A safety organization 
for the prevention of industrial accidents and 
improvements in mill safety and sanitation will 
be maintained. All employees will co-operate 
fully in making known and eliminating danger- 
ous and unsanitary conditions and practices. 

Visiting Mill—Employees who wish to visit 
the mill during other than their regular shifts, 
or for the purpose of escorting friends through 
the plant, must first secure a pass from the 
time office, or other authorized parties. 

Individual Responsibility —Everything in and 
about the plant shall be kept clean and in good 
order, and each employee will be held respon- 
sible for the condition of the part of the plant 
under his control. 


Fire Fighting—In case of fire, all employees’ 


must assist in preventing destruction of the 
company’s property. Fire apparatus must not 
‘ be removed from.its place, or used, except in 
case of fire. 


Medical examination.—All new employees who 
are engaged for permanent jobs must have a 
physical examination. This examination will be 
arranged and paid for by the company. 

Mill Nurse—Upon request of a sick employee 
the services of the mill nurse are available to 
give advice in the home. 

Sickness Insurance—One dollar ($1.00) per 
month will be deducted from each employee and 
paid to the Company’s contract physician. This 
assures the employee of adequate medical atten- 
tion and also provides hospitalization in case 
of sickness. 

Group Insurance-—Every employee who has 
applied for and obtained a policy in the Group 
Insurance Plan shall maintain such policy in 
good standing while the plan is in force. Every 
new employee shall be required to participate 
in the plan within three months of the date of 
his employment. 


Mutual Interest Boards, Joint Committees 


In agreements for 24 plants, a mutual in- 
terest board or a joint committe is set up 
for management-employee discussion of mat- 
ters of mutual interest, such as safety, health, 
athletics, apprenticeship, etc. The number of 
meetings varies from three to twelve in the 
year. 

The Mutual Interest Board shall consist of 


an equal representation of Union men and 
Management. . 


It shall be provided that a meeting may be 
held on the second Monday of each of the 
following months: February, April, June, 
August, October. At this meeting may 
be brought up complaints from customers or the 
mill control department, production, quality, 
safety and health, athletics and apprenticeship. 
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Employees’ suggestions and recommenda- 
tions are asked for and promised consideration 
in 13 agreements. 

Recommendations and suggestions from em- 
ployees tending to improve the operation, effi- 
ciency, safety or other conditions throughout the 
plant are welcomed by the management, and will 
receive every consideration. 


Discipline, Suspension and Discharge 


Causes for which employees may be dis- 
charged are listed in 56 agreements; in 9 of 
these the causes listed may lead to either dis- 
charge or suspension. 

(Causes for discharge or suspension» may be: 
bringing intoxicants into the mill; neglect of 
duty; smoking upon the Company’s premises ex- 
cept in the designated places; giving or taking 
of a bribe of any nature as an inducement to 
obtaining work or retaining a position; failure 
to report for duty without good cause; destruc- 
tion or removal of Company property; dis- 
honesty; reporting for duty under the influence 
of liquor; refusal or failure to comply with the 
Company’s rules; disorderly conduct; disobedi- 
ence; poor workmanship; deliberate sleeping on 
duty; insubordination; contagious and com- 
municable diseases; indictment for a criminal 
offence. 

Nothing in these rules shall be deemed to re- 
strain or limit the Company’s rights to discharge 
employees for just cause. 

In 20 agreements, foremen or superintendents 
are given authority to suspend any employee 
for violation of rules, etc., but in all cases, the 
matter is referred-to higher officials of the 
company for decision. In 10 of these agree- 
ments detailed conditions for the application 
of discipline are set out. In 16 agreements 
provision is made for records of discipline, 
being kept by the company, and in some cases 
these records are to be made available to the 
union, on request. 

Discipline of Mill Employees and Record of 
Same—tThere shall be three separate penalties 
applied where it is necessary to inflict discipline 
on any of the employees of: the Company, con- 
sisting of: 

1. Personal reprimands by the mill manager. 
To be applied in cases of minor offences, when 
the mill manager is satisfied by the offending 
employee the offence will not be repeated. 

2. Suspension from work (without pay) for 
periods of from one to fifteen days, according to 
the gravity of the offence and the previous 
record of the employee concerned. To be applied 
in cases of a first serious offence or continued 
or repeated minor ones when, in the judgment 
of the mill manager, proper conduct and dis- 
cipline on the part of such employee can be 
secured without resorting to the penalty of 
dismissal. 

3. Extreme penalty or dismissal from service. 
To be applied in all cases of flagrant or wilful 
violations of the rules, of the Comnany, or the 
law of the land where a thorough investigation 
proves the employee concerned to be guilty and 
the mill manager is convinced dismissal is the 
only method by which discipline can be main- 
tained. It may also be necessary to inflict this 
penalty in the case of an employee who persists 
in continued and repeated minor violations of 
the Company’s rules as shown by the discipline 
record of such employee. 
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Application of Discipline—Each department 
superintendent and foreman shall have the 
authority to temporarily remove from service 
any workman under their supervision who 
violates the rules of the Company or the law 
of the land while such workman is on duty or 
on the Company’s premises. 

Whenever a department superintendent or 
foreman exercises such authority, he shall 
furnish the mill manager a report stating his 
reasons including such recommendations as he 
considers the circumstances warrant. He shall 
inform the employee concerned of. the reasons 
for such suspension and explain to him his right 
to appeal to the mill manager. 

lhe mill manager shall notify the employee 
concerned to present himself at the mill office 
at a stated time in order that the cause of his 
suspension may be investigated and properly dis- 
posed of so far as the discipline to be adminis- 
tered is concerned. 

The mill manager shall decide on the discipline 
to be inflicted after he has made a full investi- 
gation of all the circumstances connected with 
each case. If through further investigation it 
is found that the employee was unjustly sus- 
pended or discharged, he shall be reinstated 
without loss of pay. 

Record of Discipline—Complete records of 
each case of discipline administered including 
suspensions and dismissals from the service shall 
be kept in a separate file at the mill 
copy will be sent to the secretary of the union 
of which employee is a member. 

This record shall consist of: 

Offence charged, department superintendent's 
or foreman’s report of same, mill manager’s 
notice to employee to report for disposition of 
each case, final disposition of the case. Where 
the employee concerned has previous records of 
discipline entered against him, dates of such 
records shall be included ... 

If an employee considers he has been un- 
justly suspended or discharged, 30 agreements 
definitely state that such cases may be handled 
through the regular grievance procedure set up 
for all grievances, or, in some cases, through a 
slightly different procedure. 

A claim from a permanent employee that he 
has been unjustly discharged from his employ- 
ment shall be treated as a grievance if a written 
statement of such grievance is lodged with the 


plant superintendent within three days afiter the 
employee ceases to work for the Company. 


Under 48 agreements, employees found to 
have been unjustly discharged (in 16 of these, 
discharged or suspended) are to be reinstated 
and paid for lost time. This payment is 
limited in 6 agreements to two weeks. 


Strikes and hachants 


All strikes and lockouts during the life of the 
agreement are prohibited, in agreements for 68 
plants, while in three others strikes may only 
occur with the sanction of the head offices of 
the international unions. Agreements for 5 
plants prohibit strikes taking place because of 
the termination of the agreement, and in 15 
plants such stoppages may only occur with the 
approval of the international union. 
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It is agreed that there shall be no strikes, 
walkouts, lockouts, or other similar interruptions 
of work during the period of this agreement. 

Should any differences arise over grievances, 
there shall ‘be no suspension or stoppage of work 
until every effort has been exhausted to adjust 
them through the regular procedure set up in 
this agreement, and in no case without the 
approval of the International officer of the union. 

Should stoppages nevertheless occur, either 
through disputes or any other reason, 19 agree- 
ments provide for workers essential to the 
protection of property continuing at work. - 

In the event of cessation of operations due to 
any cause whatever, it is specifically agreed that 
the Company’s property will be protected by the 
continuance at work of the following employ- 
ees: electrical system operators, boiler room 
operators, pump house operators, mechanics and 
electricians looking after fire protection equip- 
ment, storemen, watchmen, office and first aid 
staffs, all of whom shall be designated by the 
Company. 


Adjustment of Disputes 


Procedure for the settlement of grievances 
is part of every agrement in this industry, 
and in agreements for every plant covered the 
disputes are to be referred to arbitration if 
the grievance procedure fails. 

In 12 agreements provision is made for the 
setting up of adjustment committees by the 
local unions, for the purpose of presenting 
grievances of employees to the management. 
Although omitted from other agreements, the 
existence of such committees is oftem implied. 
(The International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 


- phite and Paper Mill Workers have an adjust- 


ment committee in each local under the terms 
of their constitution.) A standing, joint griev- 
ance committee is not common, but is men- 
tioned in seven agreements. 

Any grievance is to be taken up either 
directly by the employee or employees con- 
cerned or by the union, with their immediate ~ 
supervisor. If not satisfactorily settled it is 
referred to higher company officials and, in 
55 agreements, to the International president 
of the union (or president of the federation 
in the case of National Catholic Unions). The 
number of steps through which a grievance is 
taken before arbitration is resorted to varies 
from two to five, but three steps are the most 
common and are shown in agreements for 38 
plants. 

In most agreements there are limits as to 
the time allowed for settlement in each step, 
at the end of which time if no settlement has 
been reached, the next step will be tried. From 
two to 15 days are allowed for each step, 
but most agreements have these limits only 
for one or for less than all of the steps. In 27 
agreements, however, a time limit is set for 
each step. 
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A few agreements have more complicated 
clauses, distinguishing between machinery used 
for minor disputes and major disputes, etc., 
but the great majority follow the pattern 


outlined above. 

Standing Committees shall be maintained in 
each mill in the following manner: 

The International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers shall select from the local membership 
a standing committee of three, which shall 
represent their union for the specific purpose 
stated in this Section; 

The International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers shall select from 
its local membership a standing committee of 
three, which shall represent their union for the 
specific purpose stated in this Section; 

In order to be eligible for membership on 
any such committee, an employee must have 
been actually engaged in the plant for one (1) 
year next preceding his selection. 

Should there be any dispute or complaint as 
to the interpretation of any of the clauses of 
this agreement or any grievance arising out of 
the operation of this agreement, in any depart- 
ment of the plant, such dispute, complaint or 
grievance shall be reported by the local com- 
mittee of the Union concerned: The department 
head concerned shall endeavour to adjust the 
complaint immediately but failing the adjust- 
ment of the complaint within forty-eight (48) 
hours, the matter may then at the discretion 
of the local committee be referred to the 
resident.manager or his designated representa- 
tive, who shall meet the committee and the 
department head concerned. The local com- 
mittee may be assisted in such meeting by any 
International Officer of the Union concerned. 
If the resident manager or his designated repre- 
sentative fails to adjust any complaint so 
referred to him in a satisfactory manner within 


five (5) days, the local Union has the right to. 


refer same to the International President (or 
his representative) of the Union whose member 
is involved. The International President of 
the Union may either personally or through his 
representative refer the matter in dispute to 
the President of the Company or his designated 
representative, provided that neither represen- 
tative in such reference shall have previously 
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acted upon the case in accordance with this 
section. 

If the President of the Company, or his 
representatives, and the President of the Union, 
or his representatives, are unable to reach a 
satisfactory settlement of the complaint within 
ten (10) days either party shall have the right 
to require that the complaint be referred to 
an impartial Board of Arbitration. 


Arbitration 


When the grievance machinery fails to adjust 
any dispute satisfactorily, agreements for every 
plant have provision for arbitration. In 4 
agreements, disputes are to be submitted to 
the federal Department of Labour, in eight 
others to provincial Departments of Labour. 
Under all the other agreements arbitration 
boards are to be formed. The employer selects 
one member, the union or unions one member 
and these two are to choose a third arbitrator 
as chairman. If the first two appointed are 
unable to agree upon the third member, 
methods of choosing the chairman are given 
in several agreements, most commonly a 
request to the federal or the provincial Min- 
ister of Labour to appoint one. 

A time limit before which the arbitration 
board must render a decision is fixed in about 
half of the agreements, of which 28 agreements 
fix a limit of 15 days. In practically all agree- 
ments the decision of the arbitration board’ is 
stated to be final and binding on both parties. 


: . it shall be referred to arbitration, the 
Company selecting one man and the organization 
selecting one man, and the two to select a third 
party who will convene and render a decision 
within fifteen (15) days; said decision to be 
final and binding to all parties to the agree- 
ment. In case the two men selected cannot 
agree on a third man, the Minister of Labour 
in the Province of . . shall be requested to 
select a third man in the case of a deadlock. 


Ninety-fourth Session of Governing Body of International 
Labour Organization 


T its 94th Session, held in London, Eng- 

land, from January 25 to 31, the Govern- 
ing Body of the Intefnational Labour Office 
dealt with questions of employment policy, 
international industrial committees, maritime 
standards, and matters affecting the future of 
the I.L.0. 


It was decided that the next Session of the 
International Labour Conference would be 
held in Paris, in October, 1945, and an agenda 
was prepared. 


Canada was represented at the Governing 
Body meeting by Mr. Paul Martin, K.C., M.P., 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour, government delegate (in place of Mr. 
Arthur MacNamara, Canada’s official govern- 
ment representative), and Mr. Percy Bengough, 
President of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, workers delegate. Mr. Martin was 
accompanied by Messrs. Eric Stangroom of the 
Labour Department and A. A. Heaps, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, as technical 
advisers. 

Employment Policy 


The Governing Body approved a report of 
its Employment Committee in which the 
Committee expressed satisfaction with the 
Bretton Woods proposals for an International 
Monetary. Fund and an International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development in regard 
to their purpose of improving international 
trade, and hence contributing to the productive 
resources of the member states and to the 
maintenance of high levels of employment. 


The Committee also stated that it believed 
the problem of the employment of disabled 
workers to be a great urgency, and recom- 
mended that the International Labour Office 
should prepare a study on this subject and 
on the physical and industrial rehabilitation 
of, and supply of artificial limbs to, disabled 
workers and service personnel irrespective of 
the cause and nature of disablement. 


The Office was also asked to prepare 
material containing statistical information on 
employment and unemployment and informa- 
tion on national and international measures, 
plans and studies to achieve and maintain a 
high level of employment. 


Maintenance of high levels of employment 
during the period of industrial rehabilitation 
and reconversion was agreed upon by the 
Governing Body as an item for the agenda 
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of the next session of the International Labour 
Conference. A special report on the subject 
is being prepared by the Office. 


International Industrial Committees 


A full discussion took placé on a proposal 
of the British Government that International 
Industrial Committees should be set up in the 
principal industries of international importance. 
The Governing Body decided to set up inter- 
national industrial committees, which should 
be world-wide in their scope, in the following 
industries:—inland transport; coal mining; 
iron and steel; metal trades (other than iron 
and steel); textiles; building, public works 
and civil engineering; and petroleum. 


By twenty-one votes to eight, the Governing 
Body agreed that the industrial committees 
should be tripartite in character but that this 
does not negate the right of each committee 
to appoint bipartite sub-committees or to 
arrange for parts of the meetings to be 
bipartite in character. 


The names of the members of the Com- 
mittees are to be communicated to the Office 
by the Governments.of the countries which 
have been invited to participate. The 
employers’ and workers’ representatives are to 
be representative of the principal national 
organizations of employers and workers having 
a substantial membership engaged in the 
industry. 

The Acting Director of the I.L.0. will con- 
vene the first meeting of each committee at 
an appropriate time. The agenda for each 
committee at the first meeting will consist 
of two items: the social problems of the 
industry during the period of transition from 
war to peace; and future international co- 
operation concerning social policy and its 
economic foundations in the industry. The 
future programs of the committees will be 
laid down by the committees themselves. 


It was agreed that during the early stages 
of their development, the primary function 
of the industrial committees would be to 
facilitate the exchange of views between the 
parties concerned in regard to the problems 
of their respective industries; but that at a 
later stage the committees might take deci- 
sions which would be applied in a variety of 
ways. If such decisions recommended action 
by the International Labour Office, they 
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would be referred to the Governing Body, and 


in any case the Governing Body would be. 


furnished with a report on each meeting. 

It was agreed that Governments should 
enter into consultation immediately with em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations in the 
industries for which committees were to be 
set up. 


Constitutional Questions 


A Special Committee on Constitutional 
Questions met under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Paul Martin, Canadian Government Delegate. 
The Governing Body passed a resolution 
affirming the desire of the J.L.O. for associa- 
tion with the world peace organization now 
being contemplated on terms which would 
permit the I.L.O. with its tripartite character, 
to make its best contribution to the general 
effort of the organization of international 
machinery for the better ordering of a peaceful 
and prosperous world while retaining for 
the International Labour Organization the 
authority essential for the discharge of its 
responsibilities under its Constitution and the 
Declaration of Philadelphia. 


Report of Joint Maritime Commission 


The report of the Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion which met in London, January 8-12, was 
adopted by the Governing Body which thus 
decided that a Preparatory Technical Mari- 
time Conference should be held in October, 
1945, to consider, with a view to the formula- 
tion of international minimum standards, the 
following subjects: (a) wages; hours of work 
on. board ship; manning; (b) leave; (c) 
accommodation on board ship; (d) food and 
catering; and (e) recognition of seafarers’ 
organizations. The subjects of (f) social in- 
surance; (g) continuous employment; and (h) 
entry, training and promotion would be dealt 
with if sufficient progress had been made in 
their preliminary consideration by special 
zommittees of the Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion. The Governing Body further agreed to 
convene a maritime session of the Conference 
to meet early in 1946 to take final decisions 
on formal international agreements. The 
Governing Body also approved the suggestion 
that an international handbook containing 
technical details should be published by the 
Y.L.O. on appropriate types of accommodation 
on board ship. 
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Italy and the I.L.0. 


An application for readmission to the I.L.O. 
was received from Italy. The Governing Body 
decided to place the question on the agenda 
of its next session, with a view to preparing 
a report for the next session of the Confer- 
ence. Meanwhile the Acting Director of the 
I.L.0. was authorized to appoint a representa- 
tive in Rome to facilitate the supply of infor- 
mation to the Italian Government and to 
organizations of employers and workers. 


Other Resolutions 


A plan suggested by the Canadian Govern- 
ment Delegate, Mr. Martin to the effect that 
constituent states or provinces of a federal 
state be allowed representatives to accompany 
the official delegations to sessions of the Con- 
ference was favourably reported on and 
referred to the Standing Orders Committee. 

A resolution by Mr. Percy Bengough, Cana- 
dian workers delegate, to permit a provincial 
government to ratify Conventions on behalf 
of that province only, was not acted upon, 
owing to lack of time at the meeting. 


Next Meeting of Governing Body 


The Governing Body accepted the invitation 
of the Canadian Government to hold its next 
session in Quebec at the beginning of June, 
1945. 

The Governing Body decided to set up a 
committee to ‘advise the Office on standards of 
social policy in dependent territories and 
upproved the names of members of various 
other committees. 


Agenda of Next Session of Conference 


The agenda of the next ordinary session of 
the International Labour Conference, to be 
held in Paris next autumn, will include the 
following items: the maintenance of high 
levels of employment during the period of 
industrial rehabilitation and  reconversion; 
welfare of children and young’ workers; 
matters arising out of the work of the Con- 
stitutional Committee; and minimum stan- 
dards of social policy in dependent territories. ° 


World Trade Union Conference 


Delegates from Allied and Neutral Countries Meet in London to Set Up 
World Federation . 


C ONVENED by the British Trades Union 

Congress, representatives of 53 Trade 
Union organizations met for a World Trade 
Union Conference in the County Hall, Lon- 
don, England, February 6 to 17, 1945. These 
organizations included 23 national ‘Trade 
Unions in the Allied nations; nine in British 
Mandated Territories and Crown Colonies, 
fifteen international bodies and six Trade 
Union organizations in neutral countries, the 
last named attending for the first week in the 
capacity of observers. 

There were altogether 135 delegates and 30 
observers, representing 40 national organiza- 
tions; seventeen delegates and one observer 
representing fifteen international organizations 
and twelve delegates and nine observers repre- 
senting eight neutral organizations—a total of 
204 members of the Conference. In addition, 
the Acting Director of the I.L.O. attended as 
an observer. 


Origin of Conference 


The Congress originated in a resolution of 
the British Trades Union Annual Assembly at 
Southport, England, in 1943. The resolution 
urged the convoking of a World Conference 
or representatives of the organized workers of 
all countries, as soon as war conditions per- 
mitted. The object in view was “to consider 
the most pressing problems, both of policy 
and organization affecting the interests of 
working people and thereby to promote the 
widest possible unity, in aim and action, of the 
International Trade Union Movement.” 

Preparations were made to hold the Con- 
ference in London, in June, 1944, but that 
meeting had to be postponed because of war 
conditions at that time. At a meeting of the 
Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee in Lon- 
don in September, 1944, the proposal was again 
presented and action was taken thereon by the 
British Trades Union Assembly held at Black- 
pool a month later. It was there decided to 
call a World Conference early in 1945. Repre- 
sentatives of the B.T.U. Congress, the All- 
Central Council of Trade Unions of USS.R. 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
of the United States were appointed to form 
a Preparatory Committee. 


Work of Preparatory Committee 


The Preparatory Committee held its first 
meeting in London early in December, 1944, 
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and drew up a provisional agenda and recom- 
mendations for Standing Orders to regulate the 
proceedings of the World Conference. It also 
made arrangements to issue invitations to 
Trade Unions in specified countries to send 
delegates to London on February 6, 1945. The 
agenda submitted by the Committee covered 
five points which were subsequently adopted 
by the Conference: (1) the furtherance of 
the Allied war effort; (2) the attitude of the 
Trade Unions towards the anticipated Peace 
settlement; (3) basis for World Trade Union 
Federation; (4) immediate Trade Union de- 
mands for the post-war period; (5) problems 
of post-war reconstruction. 

At its second meeting on February 5, the 
Preparatory Committee decided among other 
things, that the officers of the Conference 
should comprise three Presidents, one each 
from Great Britain, US.S.R. and the US.A., 
and three Vice Presidents, one each from 
France, China and the Latin American Coun- 
tries. The number and functions of the sev- 
eral Conference Committees were also deter- 
mined. Four official languages were to be 
used at the Conference, namely, English, Rus- 
sian, French and Spanish. The British Trade 
Union Conference was appointed to undertake 
the secretarial duties of the Conference, under 
the supervision of Sir Walter Citrine. 

There were seven Canadian delegates at 
the Conference: Messrs. J. A. Sullivan, and 
J. A. Whitebone of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; Messrs. C. Millard, J. 
McGuire and P. Conroy of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, Mr. N. Morgan, alter-. 
nate, and Mr. C. Jackson, observer. 

Mr. George Isaacs, M.P., Chairman of the 
British Trades Union Congress, presided at 
the opening meeting. Mr. Isaacs, Mr. V. V. 
Kuznetsov (U.SS.R.) and Mr. R. J. Thomas 
(U.S.A) were elected joint Presidents of the 
Conference. 


Furtherance of the Allied War Effort 


In a lengthy Declaration on “the Further- 
ance of the Allied War Effort” the Conference 
called upon the workers of the United Nations 
not to relax their efforts for a moment, and 
to dedicate themselves “to the single task of 
increasing production and........ , the all-out 
mobilization which speedy victory requires.” 
The Conference pledged itself “to fight for the 
protection of the rights of the men and women 
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in the Armed Services and to safeguard their 
interests as they return to civil life.” It 
called for the full mobilization of workers in 
“the fight to establish and maintain wage 
levels consistent with adequate living stan- 
dards; equal pay for equal work without dis- 
crimination because of nationality, race, or 
sex, or against minority groups; better hous- 
ing and social insurance; the proper rationing 
of food supplies and the strict enforcement of 


all collective agreements and Government. 


orders and decrees for the protection of 
workers.” 

With respect to the peoples of liberated 
countries, the Conference demanded the es- 
tablishment of the freedoms of speech, press, 
assembly, religion, political association and 
the right to organize labour unions, and urged 
full support in the rehabilitation of these 
countries. The unity of the United Nations 
was recognized and every help was promised 
in maintaining that unity during the war and 
in the peace to follow. 

Delegates from Russia, Great Britain, 
United States and China described in con- 
siderable detail the war efforts of their respec- 
tive countries and pledged anew their con- 
tinued efforts to foster Allied unity and, to 
defeat completely the Nazi and Fascist doc- 
trines and armed forces. 


Canadian Delegates Address Conference 


Mr. P. Conroy, of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour sketched briefly Canada’s contribu- 
tion to the war effort since September, 1939. 
He said in part: 

“Canada is a small country in terms of 
population, but is by no means a small 
country in terms of contribution to the war 
eHotten ee. . When the guns started to roar 
again in 1939, we found ourselves with no 
army beyond a small Militia, with literally 
no navy, with practically no weapons, totally 


unprepared.......... 
“Nevertheless, we rolled up our sleeves and 
set ourselves to the task........ In five years 


we have sent over 1,000,000 men out of a 
population of 11,000,000 into the different 
branches of our Services........ In the mat- 
ter of production of implements of war—no 
small problem with only 11,000,000 people— 
we stand to-day next in rank to the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain. All the things that 
have been done by the Canadian people have 
been done on a voluntary basis and the only 
criticism we have to find is that we have 
not done enough.” 

“Canada does not believe that it is com- 
pletely fulfilling its obligations in making 
its physical contribution during the period of 
hostilities.” He continued: “We believe that 
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the final summation of our war efforts will 
be measured in accordance with the prepara- 
tions that we make for the return of the men 
and women now fighting for us in Europe. 
That is the feeling with which we have come 
to this Conference.......... We come here 
with only one thing in mind, and I say this 
advisedly after listening to a somewhat con- 
troversial discussion during the last two days, 
and that is, instead of pressures and power 
politics being the guiding factor after the war, 
realism and common sense, in the widest 
sense of the term, must in the final analysis 
determine the future of the world.” Mr. 
Conroy appealed to the Conference “to avoid 
pressures and power politics and to bring to 
our deliberations the maximum degree of 
common sense to the end that when’ this 
Conference breaks up and the delegates leave 
for home our divisions will have been elim- 
iated sie, Se RPR we shall have the maximum 
of world-wide unity.” 


Declaration on Peace Settlement 


The Conference deemed it essential that 
“responsible and qualified representatives of 
the Trade Union Movement shall be associ- 
ated with the peace settlement in all its 
phases.” It commended the Atlantic Charter, 
the agreement reached at the Yalta Confer- 
ence and urged stern measures to demilitarize 
Germany and Japan and exact retribution for 
the atrocities and destruction for which those 
nations had been responsible. It insisted 
that, under International Trade Union super- 
vision, a democratic Trade Union movement 
be set up in Germany as soon as possible, and 
that Trade Union Funds confiscated by the 
Nazis be recovered and returned to the 
Unions of those countries from which funds 
and property were extorted. It acclaimed the 
purposes of the proposed international con- 
ference at San Francisco and urged “the 
speedy establishment of the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan for the constitution of a general assem- 
bly of all peace-loving nations with equal 
rights,’ and “the setting up of a Security 
Council vested with power to maintain 
peace.” It considered it to be of vital 
importance that ‘The Trade Union Move- 
ment shall be closely and continuously con- 
nected with the new World organization of 
free people.” 

Mr. J. McGuire, of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, urged the Conference to proceed 
with caution in formulating its policy with 
respect to the peace settlement. He recom- 
mended that all the proposals advanced at 
the Conference “be crystallized by the Peace 
Settlement committee and that another Con- 
ference of this character be convened within 
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six months........ for the specific purpose 
of giving careful consideration to and for- 
mulating a definite plan in respect of (1) 
the terms of the peace settlement; (2) the 
representation of Labour on all peace dele- 
gations and councils; (3) the representation 
of Labour on all administrative bodies to be 
established under the terms of settlement 


Post War Reconstruction 


The Committee charged with drafting the 
Declaration on Post-war Reconstruction set 
forth “the following charter of basic Trade 
Union and workers’ rights...” 


“(q) Work people shall be free to organize 
themselves in Trade Unions and to engage 
freely in all normal Trade Union activities, 
including that of collective bargaining. 


“(b) Work people shall be free to establish 
co-operatives and any other mutual aid 
organizations. 

“(c) There shall be freedom of speech, 
press, assembly, religion and political associa- 
tion. 

“(qd) Every form of political, economic or 
social discrimination based on race, creed, 
colour or sex shall be eliminated and in this 
sense equal pay for equal work shall be 
established. In cases where young people 
are doing adult work they shall receive the 
adult rate of pay. 


“(e) There shall be equality of educational 
and vocational opportunities for all people. 


“(f) There shall be suitable employment 
available at adequate rates of pay for all 
requiring work. 

“(g) There shall be adequate protection in 
all the circumstances of life where this is 
required to guarantee social and economic 
security to every citizen.” 


The speedy and universal introduction of a 
maximum working week of forty hours, with- 
out loss of pay was advocated. 

Governments of the United Nations were 
urged to strengthen and support UNRRA in 
its work of relief and rehabilitation. 


Basis for World Trade Union Federation 


Mr. Sydney Hillman, delegate from the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, U'S.A., 
introduced the discussion on the Basis for 
a World Trade Union Federation. 

After commending the program under re- 
view at the Conference, Mr. Hillman asserted 
that the setting up of a World Federation 
involved more than a program, it was “a 
question of organization. And the question 
of organization is decisive”. “It can be at- 
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tained only as the result of determined and 
consistent struggle”, he stated. He foresaw 
powerful and well organized forces of reaction 
opposing this people’s program, not only in 
enemy countries, “but in our own nations as 
well”, and declared that “the C.I.O. supports 
the project of a new, single, powerful inter- 
national Labour body that shall include all 
the unions of free countries on a basis of 
equality, excluding none and relegating none 
to a secondary place”. He suggested as pre- 
requisites of such an organization: (1) it 
must be established at once; (2) all Labour 
organizations which are sincere opponents of 
Fascism and consistent defenders of the rights 
and interests of the working masses should 
unite in one body; (3) An effective inter- 
national labour organization should be demo- 
cratically constituted. It must admit all 
Trade Unions of free countries on the basis 
of equality and all controls must come from 
within itself; (4) it must be capable of acting 
quickly and decisively, with out hesitation 
or prolonged consultation; (5) it must be 
equipped with a correct program which will 
serve the needs and protect the interests of 
the workers it represents. 


Sir Walter Citrine, speaking on behalf of 
the British T.U.C., warned against the setting 
up of “an International which imparts into 
its operations political principles or philo- 
sophies” lest it should “endanger its stability 
and effectiveness”. “Neither creed, religion 
nor politics should be allowed to separate us 
in the new International”, he asserted. 


On behalf of the British T.U.C., Sir Walter 
presented the following proposals for the new 
World Trade Union Federation: 


“(1) That a Provisional Committee, fully 
representative of the National centres and 
the International bodies represented at this 
Conference should be immediately established. 


“(2) The Committee shall commence its 
work immediately on the conclusion of this 
Conference. Its functions shall be to co- 
ordinate the recommendations of the Con- 
ference and submit them to the constituent 
bodies for ratification. 


“(3) The Provisional Committee shall act 
as the interim authority for the World Trade 
Union Conference. 


“(4) It shall be empowered to make such 
collective representations to the Governments 
of the Great Powers, for example, US.A., 
USS.B., Great Britain, France and China, as 
circumstances may necessitate. 

“(5) It shall be the body to implement such 
of the Conference recommendations as are 
adopted by the constituent bodies. 
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“(6) It shall prepare a draft constitution 
for the proposed World Trade Union Feder- 
ation. 


“(7) It shall circulate this draft constitution 
for approval to the constituent bodies, giving 
opportunity to them to submit amendments 
if they so desire. 


“(8) The Committee shall be empowered 
to appoint such sub-committees as it may 
deem necessary. 


“(9) It shall be empowered to call a con- 
ference for consideration of any amendments 
and for the adoption of the final constitution. 


“(10) It shall be empowered to convene an 
emergency Conference should, in the opinion 
of the Provisional Committee, world develop- 
ments necessitate such a course”. 


Mr. K. Nordahl, a delegate from the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, speaking 
on behalf of the Norwegian Trade Union 
Association, stated that “in our opinion an 
International Trade Union organization had 
_ to have as its condition a united Trade Union 
organization in the different countries”. In 
spite of the difficulties brought about by the 
German occupation of Norway he felt sure 
that the Norwegian workers were “vividly 
interested in international unity in the Trade 
Union Movement”. He asserted that the 
Norwegian delegation was, therefore, “in 
favour of a world association which embraces 
both the I.F.T.U. and all other bona fide 
national Trade Unions”. 


Speaking to the question as the represen- 
tative of the Canadian delegation, Mr. P. 
Conroy assured the Conference, not only on 
behalf of the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
“but also the other representatives coming 
from my country, that we are willing, repre- 
senting the workers of our country, to co- 
operate with any reasonable solution which 
will bring about a factual solution to the 
question of world unity...” 


“It is our contention”, Mr. Conroy con- 
cluded, “that amalgamation which requires 
all viewpoints to be focussed on the central 
reason of greater world unity must be con- 
ditioned not only by a desire but by an 
application which will not only develop 
greater responsibility in the world at large 
but more essentially develop greater respon- 
sibility at home.” 

Mr. J. A. Sullivan, delegate of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, was the 
Canadian representative on the Conference 
Committee on a World Trade Union Feder- 
ation. 
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Conference Sets Up World Trade Union 
Committee 


The Conference decided that a World 
Trade Union Conference committee of 41 
members from 30 countries should be imme- 
diately established to commence its work at 
once and to “act as the authority until the 
World Trade Union Conference in _ recon- 
vened”. The Committee shall, among other 
things: 

(1) act as agent of the Conference “to 
ensure Trade Union representation at the 
coming peace conference, and at all prepara- 


‘tory commissions or conferences; (2) prepare 


a draft constitution for the World Trades 
Union Federation for submission to the con- 
stituent bodies for approval or amendment; 
(3) reconvene the World Conference not later 
than the end of 1945 for the consideration 
and adoption of the constitution and for 
other business; (4) issue invitations to attend 
the reconvened conference and to affiliate 
with the new organization such other bodies 
as is considered desirable.” The headquarters 
for this Committee are in Paris, France. 


Ri.. Hon. C...h. Atlee, MP. 


Arrangements had been completed to have 
Prime Minister Churchill address the Con- 
ference, but he was prevented from doing 
so, aS he was in Conference with Marshall 
Stalin and President Roosevelt at Yalta. In 
his stead, the Deputy Prime Minister, Rt. 
Hon. C. R. Atlee, brought the greetings of 
the Government of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland. He concluded his address by 
saying: “I have no doubt this great Confer- 
ence will be the first of many parliaments 
of Labour in the years to come and that in 
the future, as in the past, World Trade Union- 
ism may be a mighty force for freedom, peace 
and social justice”. 


Continuing Committee Meets 


The Continuing Committee convened in 
London immediately following the close of the 
World Conference and decided: (1) to re- 
convene the Conference in September, 1945, 
in Paris, France; (2) an administrative com- 
mittee was appointed to meet early in April 
in Washington; and (3) a committee will be 
named to present the World Labour Confer- 
ence program to the United Nations meeting 
in San Francisco. A small interim committee 
will maintain headquarters in Paris. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


eee is received in the Department of 

Labour during the past month gave 
the following information concerning Employ- 
ment and Unemployment across Canada. 


The employment situation at _ the 
beginning of February, 1945, as reported 
by employers.—There was a _ continued 
important curtailment in general industrial 
activity at the beginning of February, repeat- 
ing the situation indicated at mid-winter in 
six of the last seven years, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The crude 
index number of employment declined from 
180-4 at the beginning of January to 178-9 at 
the beginning of February, 1945. This was 2:3 
per cent below the February 1, 1944, figure of 
183-2 (based on the 1926 average as 100). 

The weekly per capita earnings increased 
from $30.10 at January 1, 1945, to $32.15 
February 1, 1945. The average at February 1, 
1944, was $31.76 and at February 1, 1943 $29.96. 

The Bureau’s reports come from firms em- 
- ploying fifteen or more employees representing 
practically all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized busi- 
ness operations. Reports for January come 
from 15,074 establishments in the eight leading 
industries. The number of persons in recorded 
employment at February 1, 1945 was 1,820,842 
as compared with 1,835,294 a month earlier. 





Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission.—Claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit decreased 
from 20,412 in January 1945, to 14,990 in 
February. This was, however, an increase of 
2,706 over February 1944. 


Report on employment _ conditions, 
March, 1945.—The manpower requirements 
of Canadian industry rose steadily during the 
past month. At the same time there was a 
corresponding drop in the supply of workers 
available to meet this rising demand. 


The labour demand in industries exclusive of 
agriculture, as reported by Employment and 
Selective Service Offices at March 22, 1945, 
totalled 104,004 persons. This was 9 per cent 
higher than the shortage of 95,001 workers 
reported one month earlier, although slightly 
less than labour requirements at the corres- 
ponding date one year ago. 
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Labour supply, as indicated by the number 
of applicants registered at employment offices 
but not yet referred to jobs, amounted to 
54,481 at March 23, 1945. This was 9 per cent 
less than the number of applications recorded 
one month earlier, and little more than half 
the workers required at the reporting date, 
March 23. 


Applications for employment; vacancies 
and placements, February, 1945.—Reports 
received during the four-week period Feb- 
ruary 2 to March 1, from the Employment 
and Selective Service Offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission showed 
moderate declines in the average daily place- 
ments when compared with the preceding 
five weeks, December 29, 1944, to February 1, 
1945,, but a nominal decrease in comparison 
with the period February 4 to March 2, 1944. 
The most perceptible changes under the first 


‘comparison were losses in logging, services, 


public utilities and mining but increases were 
shown in construction, trade, manufacturing, 
finance and agriculture. Compared with the 
period ending March 2, 1944, advances were 
shown in services, trade, public utilities, fin- 
ance and construction, and reductions revealed 
in all other industrial groups, the most note- 
worthy being in manufacturing. Vacancies 
notified during the period under review num- 
bered 177,950. There were 174,369 applications 
for employment, and 119,386 placements were 
effected in regular and casual employment. 


Unemployment in trade unions.—The 
percentage of unemployment among trade 
union members increased fractionally between 
October and January, though remaining less 
than one per cent. At the beginning of January 
the figure was 0-6 per cent, while at October 1, 
1944, the last quarterly date, the figure had 
been 0:3. Compared with the preceding year, 
however, unemployment was somewhat less, 
the figure at the beginning of January, 1944, 
having been 0°8 per cent. At the beginning 
of 1939 unemployment had been 16-2 per 
cent. 

The January, 1945, figure was based on 
returns received from 2,332 labour organiza- 
tions having a total membership of 409,338 
persons. 





Total employment in Canada.—An esti- 
mate of Canada’s total manpower distribu- 
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tion at October 1, 1944, has been made by the 
Research and Statistics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. At that date it is estimated 
that 4,318,000 persons, 14 years of age and over. 
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were gainfully occupied of whom 3,293,000 
were in non-agricultural industry, including. 
994,000 in war industry. In addition there 
were 777,000 persons in the Armed Forces. 





The Employment Situation at the Beginning of February, 1945, 
as Reported by Employers 


OC Rege was continued important curtail- 

ment in general industrial activity at the 
beginning of February, repeating the situation 
indicated at midwinter in six of the last 
seven years. Previously, employment had 
usually, though not invariably, shown partial 
recovery at February 1 from the year-end 
lay-offs. The 15,074 firms furnishing data to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at the date 
under review reported a combined working 
force of 1,820,842, as compared with 1,835,294 
at January 1. This decline of 11,452 persons, 
or 0°8 per cent, lowered the index number 
of employment (1926=100), from 180-4 at 
January 1, to 178-9 at the date under review, 
when it was 2:3 per cent below the February 
1, 1944, figure of 183-2. Since the recbssion 
was contrary to the usual movement at 


February 1 in the experience of the period, 


1929-37, used in calculating the factors of 
seasonal variation, the seasonally-adjusted 
index was also reduced, falling from 187-4 at 
January 1, to 185-9 at the date under review. 
The resumption of operations on a more 
usual scale following the interruptions due 
to the year-end holidays brought about a 
substantial increase in the weekly payrolls 
reported at the beginning of February. These 
aggregated $58,545,624, as compared with 
$55,233,907 at January 1. The gain was six 
per cent. The per capita earnings, which had 
declined from $32.19 at December 1 to $30.10 
at January 1, rose to $32.15 at the latest date. 
The increase of $2.05 in the weekly earnings 
at February 1 as compared with January 1 
approximated that of $2.07 indicated in the 
same comparison in 1944, which had then 
brought the February 1 average to $31.76. 
In 1943, the mean at that date was $29.96. 
Improvement was indicated in manufactur- 
ing at the beginning of February, when the 
gain of 12,001 persons, or 1-1 per cent, was 
below the average at midwinter in the years 
since 1920, although it exceeded the advance 
at February 1, 1944. The increase over Janu- 
ary 1 took place largely in the manufacture 
of non-durable goods, the largest being in 
textile factories. The trend was also favour- 
able in the manufacture of durable goods, 
mainly in iron and steel plants. Among the 
non-manufacturing divisions, logging showed 


little general change; considerably greater 
activity was reported in mining, while cur- 
tailment, largely seasonal in character, was 
indicated in communications, transportation, 
construction and maintenance, services and 
trade. The most pronounced losses were those 
of 5,342 persons in transportation, 10,458 in 
construction, and 12,642 in trade. 


Payrolls 


The salaries and wages distributed at Feb- 
ruary 1 by the co-operating employers totalled 
$58,545,624, exceeding by $3,311,717, or six 
per cent, the weekly payroll reported on or 
about January 1, when the disbursements had 
been affected by the observance of the year- 
end holidays. The per capita earnings ad- | 
vanced from $30.10 at January 1, to $32.15 
at the first of February, as compared with 
$31.76 at February 1, 1944, $29.96 at Febru- 
ary 1, 1948, and $27.65 at February 1, 1942. 


The latest survey shows that, including the 
statistics for financial institutions, the number 
of persons in recorded employment was 1,887,- 
418, as compared with 1,901,724 at January 1. 
The sums distributed in weekly salaries and 
wages among these persons amounted. to 
$60,731,173, while those employed at January 
1 had received $57,393,068. The per capita 
figure for the nine main industries, including 
finance, was $32.18, as compared with $30.18 
at the beginning of January, and $31.76 at 
February 1, 1944. 


Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading in- 
dustrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the larger cities, and gives com- 
parisons as at January 1, 1945, and February 
1, 1944. Table I gives a monthly record for 
the eight leading industries as a whole, and 
for manufacturing, showing the movements of 
employment and payrolls monthly from 1941. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based on 
the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have 
been converted from their original base, 
1926=100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. Table II 
indicates that in the period for which data 


1945] 


are available, there has been a general increase 
of 17-2 per cent in the number of persons in 
recorded employment in the eight leading 
industrial groups, while the aggregate weekly 
salaries and wages of these persons have risen 
by 46:4 per cent. Including finance, the gain 
in employment from June 1, 1941, to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1945, amounted to 17 per cent, and 
that in payrolls, to 45:6 per cent. The 
explanation previously given for the much 
greater rise in the payrolls than in employ- 
ment may again be stated: (1) the concen- 
tration of workers in the heavy manufacturing 
industries, where rates of pay are above the 
average and, in addition, there has been a 
considerable amount of overtime work, (2) 
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manufacturing industries, the index of em- 
ployment in factories having risen by 28 per 
cent from June 1, 1941, since when the index 
of payrolls has advanced by 62-6 per cent. 
The weekly earnings of the typical individual 
engaged in factory work have increased by 
29-3 per cent, while the all-industries’ average 
has gained by 27-3 per cent. The factors 
given above as influencing the all-industries’ 
trends operate with greater force in the case 
of manufacturing. 

In regard to the marked variations shown 
in the average earnings of workers in the 
different industrial classes, it must be borne 
in mind that the sex distribution of such 
persons is an important factor, frequently 

e 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 


the payment of cost-of-living allowances to 
the majority of workers; the rates at which 
these allowances were calculated were in- 
creased on more than one occasion before their 
absorption into the basic wage-rates as from 
February 15, 1944, (3) the progressive up- 
grading of employees as they gain experience 
in their work, and (4) the payment of higher 
wage-rates in a number of cases. 

Mainly as a result of wartime conditions, 
the expansion in employment and payrolls in 
manufacturing in the period of observation 
has been much greater than that in the non- 
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associated with variations in the age groups. 
In general, the female workers tend to belong 
to the younger age classes, in which the earn- 
ings are naturally lower than among those of 
greater experience. The matter of short-time 
or overtime may also considerably influence 
the reported aggregates and averages, which 
likewise reflect variations in the extent of 
which casual labour is used. The degree of 
skill generally required of workers in the 
industry is obviously also an extremely im- 
portant factor. 
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TABLE I~INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 




















Eiqaut Leapina INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING. 
tae Index’: Numbers of Index Numbers of 
ate ee 

Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita| Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita 

ment Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 

Seats Wri Wey. baie Rn fA SU Oh ade 1d AMA Ru aS ict 108-4 112-1 $26-13 111-4 114-3 $26 -32 
Heb. sLki:, eG ey a at fo Seta ee rae tere a ena ate 108-2 118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
Mar Ee le ooh head, late team caferenasnia Miaie ft cel Sicealoualeta aaame 108-0 119-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-58 
BAPTA ss che sey meen oe toe akticnn ee Geen tere 108-0 121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
5 eae Ie Reese ee a Ae Ns ES. BAER VOLE, 109-5 123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 


ALTOS abe.a ablorns Joly bpcio se n SOB Acne ums - 112-3 125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
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TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at February 1, 1945, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at February 1, 1945, January 
1, 1945, and February 1, 1944, with Comparative Figures for February 1, 1944, where Available, based on June 1, 1941 as 
100 p.e. j 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





‘Index Numbers of 
No. of Aggregate |Per Capita Weekly 


Em- Weekly Earnings at Aggregate 
Geographical and Industrial Unit ployees Payrolls Employment Weekly Payrolls 
Reported at | SY 
at Fab. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
1945 1945 1, 1945/1, 1945/1, 1944/1, 1945/1, 1945/1, 1944/1, 1945/1, 1945/1, 1944 
$ $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces................... 137,613 | 4,320,844 | 31-46) 27-73) 29-95] 118-0) 119-8) 116-2] 170-0] 152-1] 160-0 
Prince Edward Island............... ae ,233 | 25-58] 25-29) 25-03] 115-5] 115-0] 118-4} 140-0} 137-9] 138-6 
Nova Scotia...... Mia leraraceterel hatateretal none @ 80, 240 2,688,084 | 33-50] 28-28) 31-61) 114-6} 111-9] 113-1] 170-7} 140-6] 159-7 
New, Brunswick ite. cs Ald aslanerae ne 54,823 | 1,567,527 | 28-59) 27-09] 27-73] 124-2] 132-9] 121-5) 170-2] 172-4] 161-5 
Quebe ee Tr ee a areas dee 561,699 | 17,171,036 | 30-57] 29-04) 29-98) 120-2) 121-5) 126-2) 153-6] 147-4) 158-1 
Ontario et ee ee tae 760,196 | 25,063,706 | 32-97] 30-39] 32-97] 114-3] 114-2] 114-1] 138-9] 128-0] 138-8 
Prairie Provinces...................055 200,271 | 6,384,029 | 31-88] 31-48] 30-99) 113-3] 116-3) 113-1) 137-5] 139-5] 133-8 
Manitobajerecc ne ts dome 93, 863 2,938,911 | 31-31) 31-01} 30-12} 114-2) 116-3} 111-9} 134-8] 135-9] 127-1 
Saskatchewan. . ctor cee: does 38,533 | 1,190,395 | 30-89] 30-64] 29-67] 105-8] 110-8] 101-6] 129-7} 134-8} 120-5 
ATDErtate rec ce ets ene Se toe 67,875 | 2,254,723 | 33-22) 32-60) 32-83] 116-5] 119-6] 121-8] 146-1] 147-2] 151-4 
British Columbia..................... 161,063 | 5,606,009 | 34-81) 32-66] 34-77} 127-5} 128-9] 139-4} 157-0] 148-9] 172-6 
OANA DAS See. ck ae oeerinasnes 1,820,842 | 58,545,624 | 32-13) 30-16] 31-76) 117-2) 118-1) 119-8} 146-4) 138-1] 148-1 
(b) Crtres 
Montreal teeter. Gonna Mee ele gay aoa, 274,222 | 8,809,363 | 82-12) 29-61] 31-47] 125-6] 125-5) 135-3} 158-2! 145-8] 167-0 
Quebec City tee aes ces deen 33, 694 953,071 | 28-29] 27-08] 28-60} 140-9) 144-9} 165-7] 192-9] 189-3] 228-8 
Toronto pew ae ee ee es od 248,135 8,004,930 | 32-26) 29-71) 32-94} 124-9] 125-8] 128-8] 149-7} 139-0] 158-0 
Ottawa er ee ere ar bos 22,229 631,862 | 28-43] 27-11} 27-17) 111-4} 116-0] 107-1] 1386-9] 136-1] 126-4 
Hanailtonsere eee ce tana ee aonceoes 59,972 | 2,012,765 | 33-56! 30-05] 33-80} 112-7) 111-1] 110-9] 137-2} 121-3} 136-4 
Windsor? Ae Osis. Bisnis oe ave tach atin ot 38,616 | 1,707,772 | 44-22) 36-29] 44-48] 122-1) 123-6] 129-2] 142-8] 118-6} 150-9 
WinIpeg tema s\eavelere sc Case es ses tee 62,222 | 1,791,866 | 28-80] 27-85} 28-25] 120-5] 122-6] 119-3] 137-0] 134-7] 182-9 
VANCOUVers ste hee ee 80,469 | 2,736,644 | 34-01] 31-22} 34-17] 157-1] 157-1] 179-0} 201-8] 185-5] 233-5 
Elalitaxihee ice ts Sine ee eee ct 25, 985 856,350 | 32-96) 28-18]...... 155-0] 146-5]...... 217-9] 176-0}...... 
SANG MOline soe eee eee eee ee see 14,369 431,569 | 30-03] 27-33]...... 1373] \LA3. Gi ares 193-9] 184-5]...... 
Sherbrooke sesee tetas te eae seein 9,142 236,025 | 25-82] 23-99]...... 106-0} 105-5]...... 130-7} 120-9]...... 
AL breatRavy erste eae ee eee cece tee ee ee 9, 826 283,059 | 28-81] 27-48]...... 123 = Si el26e ines ce 139-5iTSG 7 leer 
Kitchener-Waterloo..... 0.00 600.005- 16, 303 490,596 | 30-09] 27-42]...... LUD 2) TOT Shere. aU Oo eka ti Ge i ep’ ee 
Londons yaa ey aa mercer ence. hare en haan 21,305 628,105 | 29-48] 27-52)......] 119-8! 117-7]...... 140-3] 128-6]...... 
Fort William-Port Arthur............. 15, 548 560,469 | 36-05] 35-87|...... La OP SEO Sh wills « 149-4] 148-0}...... 
Regina eine See SO Faves! Onn R SPs cale i: 9,742 281,354 | 28-88) 27-11]...... 108s Ae SW ee 135°7|/ 138-6) acre we 
BasKatmome snes estat cores itoias elsres 5, 906 158,448 | 26-83] 25-94]...... 12032124 Sh ess 146-2) 144-3]...... 
Calgary tea net eae eke Cees 17, 215 531,039 | 30-85) 30-59]...... 11458] L162 A. ac acu ISS* 61130 Glee ree 
Edmonton Mente MA SSS sie statels nieces a's 16, 234 468,665 | 28-87] 27-40]...... 124-8) 127-8)... 149-8} 145-6]...... 
WietOrianee et teheh iin ce eeeicke anneal eos “13, 890 474,958 | 34-19] 31-28]...... 166-3] 169-0}...... 226-7) 210-8}...... 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manuiseturing sien lees noes 1,127,283 | 37,258,246 | 33-05] 30-22] 32-78] 128-0] 126-6} 135-3} 162-6] 147-1] 170-6 
DurablesGoodseer ik Sees ew see: 589,577 | 21,479,935 | 36-48] 32-77] 35-86} 1388-3) 137-6] 156-6} 179-8] 160-9} 200-2 
Non-Durable Goods................. 519,702 | 15,103,553 | 29-06} 27-05) 28-54] 119-2) 117-1] 116-3] 145-9] 133-5] 140-0 
Electric Light and Power............ 18,004 674,758 | 37-48) 36-80] 37-67] 94-3] 95-4) 90-3) 109-7} 108-9] 105-5 
POGRID EIU Es thee en tk We eras ve oe 5 25 93,797 | 2,357,050 | 25-13) 27-02} 24-94} 197-3] 197-7} 171-7] 249-4] 268-4] 218-5 
Mining Gator 8 SOR e OR eer ee sat a8 s 71,261 | 2,802,010 | 39-32) 34-87] 38-12] 85-5} 82-6] 90-0} 106-8] 91-5) 108-9 
COmmmunleationg ) 7.63 6452554050560 29,545 928,734 | 31-43) 31-20} 30-64] 113-4] 113-9] 108-1} 131-7] 131-3] 122-2 
Transportation....... Beda: er Cee 152,327 | 5,938,859 | 38-99] 38-77] 35-99] 119-6] 123-8) 115-1] 145-3} 149-6] 1380-1 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 114,784 | 3,440,782 | 29-98} 28-84} 29-85) 64-7] 70-6] 65-2} 85-0} 89-2) 85-3 
Services sewerage Uae es einen ee 47,597 937,561 | 19-70) 19-23] 19-43] 115-9] 117-7] 114-6} 141-9] 139-1] 136-9 
ELT ACL CTRR ERR Sak ane oor eae Sa NEA 184, 248 4,882,382 | 26-50] 25-52] 26-17) 108-0} 115-3] 102-0} 122-0] 125-6] 114-1 
Eight Leading Industries............ 1,820,842 | 58,545,624 | 32-15) 30-10) 31-76] 117-2] 118-1] 119-8} 146-4] 138-1] 148-1 
Finances eer tea wee 66,576 | 2,185,549 | 32-83) 32-50] 31-88] 110-8] 110-6} 108-3} 126-2} 124-7) 119-8 
Total—Nine Leading Industries..... 1,887,418 | 60,731,173 | 32-18} 30-18] 31-76) 117-0) 117-9] 119-3] 145-6] 1387-6] 146-9 





1This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instru- 


ments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, as listed in 
Tables 4 and 7, with the exception of electric light and power. 
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TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


a 
28 ic) 8 Ps é a 
— mS Re z ie, og ‘ = a2 
see lgesl es] ai] 2) a/42/ 2/2/28 
< s Bins, ° o = 3 A = LO 
oO si jamie! 2a | zg o fo) ayes a A < gO 
Feb. ya 242 I i 110-5 RUF ore Babar eee tT Ue Cay" Mi aie, aerate 105-9 117-0 TS a Soi, ay coe Chace nah eaen 96-4 
Feb. eT GSOR ae LLG 1 ID3G | The Oey iO | ae RS ol ae i ite ga 108-2 117-1 LO eRe Rete UN cay een | CeCe AN 99-9 
Feb. 1 OSA al ocOO Ry. 1 ICE SG] Palin este Soa aR eal I NR cea 98-8 101-7 LOLEO [Ree ee al eieas ames ae eee 93-8 
Feb. 1, ASSO 89-7 OO Geese AN MAT anos Sa) Hes | sc oes 85-9 92-7 11 Bos Ps en Pert Cnt ear CR 77-5 
Feb. Ly P9S3en ae 77-0 TORO Ws hive = leinelod ates cee ome ae 75:7 78-9 SOE RL ies ee Im hep aa: 68-0 
Feb. LM OS ae wi: 91-4 TOL SE eee etme AT, es Ts ee 88-5 95-3 bo Se alk (ee AO UN PAN Fa iinet a, 84-1 
Feb Deke Taye Oh 94-6 TAU ee RRM Taba ees oe ean Ugh ee La Ph i 89-5 100-2 toh ae ah Poa OM PRE oe ott lel onc 89-6 
Feb 1, 1936 98-4 ADAYA EC Sea Eo ok eae BIE Se ae 95-2 102-4 48 SE 8 fey Re PRE cee | Os oc 94-1 
Feb Deno S Gea 104-1 LOT Bile et Pee a ee, Sistas bane 106-7 108-4 Gg i i tenn os ones et ae 91-3 
Feb 1, 1938 110-4 112-3 76-0 116-4 109-6 114-5 116-2 91-7 91-1 89-0 94-4 96-4 
Feb LASS) See 106-5 100-5 79-2 107-8 92-9 113-0 109-2 93-9 89-2 96-0 99-9 96-2 
Feb L940 ae ey 114-4 118-4 85-1 124-9 112-5 116-0 120-2 100-8 96-2 98-0 109-6 100-0 
Feb UC ey Lae 135-2 135-2 130-6 142-7 126-3 139-4 143-4 112-2 107-7 108-4 121-7 118-0 
Feb uaa A. Fea 165-4 178-8 115-1 202-4 153-4 176-7 173-3 126-8 123-3 109-9 143-2 140-5 
Feb Lyeag4s Gas 181-2 167-4 108 184-1 150-1 198-7 186-6 134-7 132-7 121-8 146-5 181-4 
Feb Te O44. ee 183 -2 177-1 126-8 | 189-9 163-9 198-5 184-8 145-1 139-6 129-5 163-8 188-0 
Jan 1 Vie HB Saou 180-4 182-5 123-2 187-9 179°3 191-1 184-2 149-2 145-0 141-1 160-9 173-9 
Feb T1945 oie", 178-9 179-9 123%7 192-4 167°6 189- 184-3 145-3 142-4 134-8 156-5 172-0 
Relative Weight of 3 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas as 
at Feb. 1, 1945....] 100-0 7:6 +2 4-4 3-0 30-8 41-8 11-0 5-2 2-1 3-7 8-8 





Nore:—The “‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area; to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industries 1 Relative Feb. Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 

Weight 1945 1945 1944 1940 
ME ATNTIFACUUTIN Ele a ee eae rn MEE ee or cee wale tee 61-9 215-0 212-7 2270-3 120-5 
Animal 'products—edible...J.). soi. Aare pidgieiass <2 < 2-5 222-9 228-4 210-5 132-5 
HhiTANGOrOdUcts yee sc ahaha Aire a ids oi ele me AR Sra thee 2 130-7 131-9 120-9 102-4 
Pea therandyproduets.c. ke crs es oe ee ha ee io acl eae ak 1-6 139-7 135-5 138-6 125-8 
Bootes and ‘shoeas. i: $38. orek. cos Oa os ae ee 1-0 128-0 125-2 124-3 125-0 
umber proguctssc eon. so we cane cone es eae aes ath 3-5 117-3 115-2 113-6 80-0 
Rough and'dressed lumber: 12.0 ee ee os 1-8 93 -2 91-1 86-6 66-3 
ENUENTtUTe cee aoe sre se ee wae cet ale Bhd betes seal 7 128-6 126-8 111-5 89-2 
Other lumber proGucts..vscadasesce aie: hy sie ONS 1-0 197-9 195-2 217-4 117-6 
Musicaliinstruments; jetice is pole eee ee en bee hen eee 03 29-2 29-3 34-4 84-6 
Plangiproducts: Cdl DIO, Kai caieee ete ioe tian Cea nia es 3-0 165-4 165-4 155-7 116-0 
Bulpand! paper products 202.68 ssn) tea eee ooh ee Peels Dens 4-7 137-1 135-8 132-8 111-4 
‘Pulprand) paperssay 5 gelcaie: a Do eeu s pbtseae ae dey AYeS 2-0 121-7 119-9 117-0 98-5 
IP AGOT DEO CUCES Py erie Eine eo ue Ene eo Rae ae Wo hoe oes “9 210-1 208-1 211-2 138-9 
Printincanad publishing sAdyses cheered tee, aes ee he 1-8 132-7 132-3 127-5 118-6 
Rub pemproducts mane gavotte rea ci nrc ovals nat 2 1:3 181-3 174-1 149-5 108-6 
LOSES PLOCUCES HM etre ieiatier areey nie Sai Steeles Se Apia een Geese 7:6 159-7 152-8 157-7 136-5 
SRhreaaeevarn AnNGrCloblits Js, ce mnerene ete ook Keene sel ae Ae 2-7 160-0 153-8 159-0 153-2 
Wottonwarmand Clouse. tpn Mesa cloned aiken tan hous 1-2 111-5 109-7 114-0 118-8 
Woollen arm anGielotl Agana set an belted cin siaveriorarstenars « 7 169-3 163-6 171-7 163-1 
Artificialsilicand silk goodsuyl eh Oeil hha 6 622-8 566-1 578-4 502-9 
HiogioryranG nit cOOdS ay ee te eb ah ode fee Wisg. gta Anca g 1-2 148-8 143-9 147-5 135-9 
Garments and personal furnishings....................... 2°7 158-1 150-5 157-5 124-6 
Otiien textile productsiuat. cree. ean ead AA IAG ohne 1-0 180-9 171-4 170-5 122-7 
TE OD ACEO ING ERI Rie oe EARS ok nl AUB eS BA RRB M6 laa | 7 152-3 142-2 153-1 164-0 
IBEVCEA VES He Mer Ona eae ane neh Mae Ste Aaron a ee g 8 252-3 260-1 233-4 166-7 
Whemicals andalliodiproducts sy... .c24,.. Hees oath Aes 4-3 609-2 602-8 621-6 180-2 
Clayarelassand stone progucts a» wi cant eta. a cay mee 8 133-4 131-0 137-8 84-7 
Mlectrichhiohtand powers nee ee aA eA reckon stele, 1-0 141-4 143-0 135-4 132-2 
Hiectricaliapparatuss Wleehok lel vew Cee Seba lies vee ay a 2°5 306-9 308-9 327-4 139-4 
Tron and steel products. ck «nue Sates ee Ria ao ae ae eos ye 22-5 300-6 299-5 345-5 113-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products........................ 1-9 250-1 247-4 248-2 153-5 
Machinery, (other than vehicles)......................... 1-3 223-4 219-9 226-7 124-8 
AGRICUICULALAINPLOMONUS sas ots cata Seeker erie sacs 6 132-8 130-7 133-7 68-4 
Dandvehicles‘and!sircralt: : 2622 seieis ) eee ah ae 2 9-5 274-1 277-9 315-2 107-6 
PANICLOTMODUeS AN CMDARUS Ate tse tu ct cl Ue vole tine ee a 2-4 289-8 289-0 302-9 155-4 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.......................... 3-2 1343-3 1323-6 1546-4 51D 
(Heating isp plian Ces bi)... es sae saa su ORT eae Lae AM 3 180-6 177-1 168-7 123-4 
Tron’and steelitabrication (eisai ee thaw ck sist 1-2 304-3 297-4 297-2 132-2 
Foundry and machine shop products..................... 6 239-3 233 -2 281-2 118-1 
Otherironjandisteel products. «co eceao... Ses. SPE Y..- Bes Ss 3-9 331-4 324-8 405-5 121-4 
INCOR ferrous; Stal productees & o-oae te Me Meee wee ge ae 3-0 384-7 382-2 475-9 164-0 
INion-metalite mineral products, «86H. 8s ee Pale ee 9 212-3 208-2 212-6 158-4 
Miscellaneous: ies t Biiatc-as wk en ere eet 2 ene! a dae 2 1-0 356-0 352-2 368-2 148-6 
BOE STS ee eRe oe es ETL RERES Set at Seen a) 5-2 312-3 313-0 271-8 227-2 
DUAL Leb ad a ey Pees ed oe CA el eS ES ee ce Mr Age ie ge 3-9 151-5 146-4 159-5 168-4 
CORR h are) Way Wiis OWN S04 ame A es es ae ee 8 1-5 97-2 91-2 101-7 94-7 
IMGtallicores se ee ee ee ee ee tan Teen Manna 1-8 262-9 256-8 291-4 354-5 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)........................ “6 162-2 162-8 151-0 123-7 
Commiunieations see de Aeron ae oe. 1-6 110-2 110-7 105-1 82-7 
elegran hs Vers ae tree ears hat Siete Sateen “4 127-4 128-7 129-5 93-3 
ERO GDI ONCS yon Ro Reisner cae ca ae > DES ee eat 1-2 105-5 105-8 98-4 79-8 
TRFANSPORCAGIOM ee tee oe eee ead eS | 8-4 118-2 122-3 114-2 83-3 
Strochrathwava: an ctcarene Ga sorrirtih ia nasi tated eure ape 2-6 186-7 192-7 178-1 126-2 
SCORIMILESILWAV Ste tse on eer tent ts anti ny ae ie Aho ee tre ee 4-8 107-2 107-7 104-2 76-2 
Shipping andistevedoringens. ses) ee as. Osa a 1-0 81-6 97-3 79-3 60-8 
Construclion and Maintemance............................ 6-3 89-9 98-2 90-9 58-1 
BiilGine tee me aCe eee comic MA Oman tae rat mani tia t 2-0 83-3 87-2 100-0 48-4 
RS Way Sayan eh ee EE ae eae EPR nena ea eee es 2-0 89-9 115-8 87-2 72-0 
PR eR Ca ee: oh RES SNR A MSN. Sock PUER Hee eeege ad ant het PT 2-3 96-5 93-3 85-0 55-0 
Services eer Re Eee Ce ee ee tk 2-6 198-0 201-1 195-9 131-8 
Hotelstandirestarantas.s 1s acne ees eae «ee 1-7 197-7 204-0 195-3 127-8 
Personal (Chieti aundnies)s. sate ses no ieee ane eee “9 198-4 195-9 197-0 138-7 
PR TAGE See ee ee ee eC LM wen 10-1 169-4 180-8 159-9 136-4 
Retail: iy hes <-Oeeinehe st st eh ees cm... aa eee, | eee, 7:5 177-3 192-9 168-1 141-9 
NWVNOLGST IGN. cern th Ae cents usr ch Rm orcs Aallad atuass csheios 2-6 150-1 150-7 138-9 121-9 
Eight Leading Industries..................................]-: 100-0 178-9 180-4 183-2 114-4 
Binanice te Pre ee a ee st ee eed, eee eee. Po: Beards 128-6 128-4 125-7 113-6 
Banks anGcuruse COMAPAMICS tr ee Man aera ieies ec tas ots wines oh, leer ove eratageh cheval 133-0 132-6 129-8 105-4 
it med Sn Brock war kets fess es ieee cin vc OL man ether ereroee Ile eareraicteen er 151-9 149-4 129-9 203-5 
Ansurance yeh tel ot tes Ses SORE Cos ISAs ABR ke ells ceuteiegdadtts 121-5 121-4 119-7 118-9 
Total_Nine Leading Ind astries 35% oie icv. « deapereaside|ice OG saaeeiae 176-5 177-9 180-4 114.4 





1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employ- 
ees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Report on Employment Conditions, Vineais 1945 


The following report covering the employ- 
ment situation for the past month has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics Branch, 
Department of Labour, in co-operation with 
the Employment Service, Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. The first section of the 
report deals with the Canadian labour market 
by industry groups, while the second section 
gives a more detailed analysis of employment 
conditions by regions. 


HE labour needs of Canadian industries 

rose sharply during the four-week period 
February 22 to March 22. With an unusu- 
ally early spring prevailing throughout. Can- 
ada, many farmers who were working on 
temporary permits during the off-season, have 
returned to the farm. Their return to agri- 
culture, in many cases before their permits 
have expired, presents a particularly difficult 
problem as many of these able-bodied men 
have been working at heavy jobs in the mines, 
smelters and foundries, and suitable replace- 
ments for the husky type of worker are diffi- 
eult to find. Some relief may be expected 
on the termination of logging and river driv- 
ing, but this will not provide a solution to 
the problem since many of the men released 
will also be returning to argiculture. 

The labour shortage in all industries, ex- 
elusive of agriculture, totalled 104,004 at 
March 22, 1945 and represented an increase 
of almost 10 per cent over the demand for 
95,001 workers at February 22. When com- 
pared with the labour requirements of 108,001 
at March 23, the corresponding reporting date 


in 1944, the labour market would appear to 
be somewhat easier this year. Increased de- 
mand during the past month was apparent in 
all industries with the exception of logging, 
in which a substantial decline was reported. 
Male labour requirements of 71,128 at March 
22, were 8 per cent higher than the demand 
a month earlier when 65,765 men were needed. 
Table I shows net labour demand! by main 
industry group and by sex, as at March 22, 
1945, with absolute and percentage changes in 


total demand from February 22. 


The number of applicants registered at Em- 
ployment and Selective Service Offices through- 
out Canada who had not been referred to 
jobs at March 23 totalled 54,481. This was 
a reduction of 5,422 from the number recorded 
a month previously when there were 2,302 
fewer male applicants and 3,120 fewer females. 
Thirty-six per cent of the unreferred appli- 
cants? at March 23 were unskilled workers; 
an additional 31 per cent were skilled and 
semiskilled, while other groups, including 
clerical, sales and service workers, made up 
the remainder. Table II shows labour demand 
and supply, by main occupational groups and 
by sex, as at March 23, 1945. 

An increasing number of war veterans and 
handicapped persons are applying for jobs 
and their placement is being facilitated by 
the excellent ‘co-operation of employers. Even 
though the demand from industry is mainly 
for men for heavy work, these persons are 
being satisfactorily placed in suitable light 
jobs or administrative positions, 


Net Labour Demand in A and B Priority Industries 


The release of farmers from other essential 
industries is reflected in the marked increase 
in demand for labour in the high priority 
war and essential civilian industries. At 
March 22, 1945, the meed for 73,036 additional 
workers was 9 per cent in excess of the labour 
demand in high priority industries at February 
22, one month earlier, and comprised 69 per 
cent of the labour requirements of all indus- 
tries at March 22. Within this A and B 
priority industry group, the reported shortage 
of 11,158 workers in logging camps was 5,569 
less than the number required at February 
22; on the other hand, demand for workers 
in high priority mining and manufacturing 
industries increased from 31,667 to 38,222 and 
at March 22 constituted 52 per cent of the 
Jabour needs of all high priority industries. 


Logging 


The early spring break-up has forced con- 
tractors in many areas to curtail woods opera- 


tions and much of the winter’s cut will have 
to be left in the bush. In the Maritime 
Region, where heavy rains and snow have 
hampered operations, production in some areas 
will be below earlier expectations. In the - 
Prairie Region, the past season has been 
generally much more satisfactory than in prev- 
ious years and production has increased sharp- 
ly in all areas. Hauling operations are still 
being carried on, although the spring thaws 
are interfering somewhat with the work. 
There was still a reported demand for 11,158 
workers in this industry at March 22, but this 


1 Net Labour Demand is calculated by deducting un- 
confirmed referrals from unfilled vacancies. Unfilled 
Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs on file in em- 
ployment offices as at the date indicated. Unconfirmed 
Referrals are applicants who have been referred to a 
specific job by an employment office and notification 
has not been received from the employer as to whether 
the person has been placed or rejected. 


2 Applicants who have not been referred to jobs as at 
the date indicated. 
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TABLE I.—_NET LABOUR DEMAND BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT MARCH 22, 1945 


(excluding Agriculture) 








Change from 
February 22, 1945 
Industry Male Female Total ee 
_Absolute | Percentage 





A and B Priority Industries— 





Logging— 
Pl WOOG NE ties ack Iks Sea IST SOARED hee LG LIE 7,304 16 7,370 —3,332 —31-1 
(LATINO TS eA des eR ot cia ee Nee bel OM cca 3,059 15 3,074 —2,088 —40-4 
OEDSEMIOL EINES Sere ene ee tN oe Men ne ee ren ah, ve 710 4 714 — 149 —17-3 
TRO Gales ose S hoc ces ae haya aie ieee atacand eam ied23 30 11,158 —5, 569 —33°3 
Mining and Manufacturing— 
G@oaleVain geval cir. eat hc earn serial tise, Mock cae tas cS icha 1,352 — 1,352 + 101 + 8-1 
Base Metal Mining and Primary Smelting and Refining— 
Won an duSteel etree le. page ih Dei ee MLAS Lee: 127 157 1,374 + 273 +24-8 
BNETG KG) ic a ett ReatRGe DS rete ame Lon Soest eebad ieee cie, a Barc Reba eb 941 _— 941 + 221 +30:-7 
Other Base mMletals.. Aas, Lo ees ae arate 3 1,348 13 1,356 + 563 +71-0 
Other Mining and Oil: Producing........05.5.. 20.2.5. fie. thee- 823 8 831 + 40 + 5-1 
FATTO AL UAC ALUSE aaa cnie esr eC ee care aes 973 224 1,197 + 308 +34-6 
Shipbuildingtand Repairs ©. yaa ees eke Sioa aes cktana & 2,379 83 2,462 + 349 +16-5 
Gunsiand Ammunitions).. sass. esescdoacee eee ee 2,671 651 3,322 + 786 +31-0 
Mechanical Transport and Armoured Fighting Vehicles.. 1,056 267 1,323 + 487 +58°3 
Secondary Metal Industries (excluding Machinery and 
EU CHNTTIOIND ONG) Were Beene eco ra tie olay suesin fos shel aemeee ae cae sa tonvareucns 3,221 351 3,072 + 977 +37-6 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment..................--. 604 336 940 + 134 +16-6 
Other Machinery and Equipment...................2.05. Zao 153 2,404 + 604 +33 -6 
Chemicals'and: Non-Metallies: . si.2.s,.08a0+ce sie Mertiseleso.« 2,006 464 2,470 — 238 — 8-8 
HOO ELOCESSINGIAS Bee ate ha eee Se hee bane ace 2,107 899 3,006 + 821 +37-6 
Moxtilestand: Products (et Basel leek c fein os Eee se hes Cae 1,941 4,010 5,951 — 128 — 2-1 
\ioparal 2s yore ht lcy es meer ee tet ee OPIN ner, Alor, oh me, eae nme 2,316 168 2,484 + 577 +30-3 
Pilpand ee aper rea ect te te tere nme sec ete 703 278 981 + 175 +21-7 
Rubbemandibeathenrs sere. wea eee. he oR eee ee 997 512 1,509 + 359 +31-2 
Orher Mant act Uwe 7s sacra Aye h ccasiees wiereioke be tong stave chee 427 320 747 + 146 +24-3 
Totals hee aL ee eee oc Aas ce wert. | Rhee anys 29,328 8, 894 38, 222 +6, 555 +20-7 
MV ONSUPUCETONN: ere rete ces ee a Oe oe Me ne ota 1,906 31 1, 937 — 211 — 9-8 
CPTANS POM tlOMi ee tes. Ucusteic ah Lee te. eee: ee ee ee een tae NR, 4,525 251 4,776 + 980 +25-8 
OthoriLublicswGilibies yee eel a ie ar eae sea eee ote ae 983 605 1,588 + 500 +46-0 
Public and Professional Service....... Ue Dette ce Rares ae 2,040 2,693 4,733 +1, 284 +37-2 
Trades Hinanceangd Othemoeryices . vac ssc seb soot ros 3,131 5, 434 8,565 +1, 528 +21-7 
Total A and B Priority Industries............. 53,036 17,943 70,979 +5, 067 + 7-7 
€ and D Priority Industries— 
LO fey 09 091 2) Sasi a ce, nae Beals PRE arse MPLS eS Eee Cai ERA SS oid 5. 1 6 — 2 —25-0 
VERT aan tae oi Baas Clap ater LEER oft ter akoslaustAarana. i Bs otensbarsssrens 554 —_ 554 + 147 +36-1 
MUSMULACTUL IMR. te minute mer arehoae timate ee cncla ie earests 5, 267 7,641 12,908 + 139 + 1-1 
Constractionees Seether Pat eee chia 3,475 17 3,492 + 986 +39-3 
APTilay DRUK RUB Shae Renn dopo an Mae aa eine Snonr yh eee mec 340 35 375 — 1 — 4-6 
TACO ee Te es MMe Tee cine ce tier 33/4! 2,527 6, 248 +1, 167 +23-0 
Hinanceand.msurancenssit90.. «Males stele sie oe «cae Sat siavales 94 663 1,605 + 25 +18-6 
SORViCes ce re ek nt as en eens nner clare cue MSNE sul gim hte b 3,788 4,049 7, 837 +1, 265 +19-2 
Total C and D Priority Industries............. 18,092 14,933 33,025 +3, 936 +13-5 
GRAND TODAU aie ee rs BN eae ees Se ae eld e tele walsanees 41,128 32,876 104,004 +9,003 + 9-5 


TABLE II.—_NET LABOUR DEMAND AND UNREFERRED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT MARCH 23, 1945 


eT 
TFOFTHTHFHOAHEH—™érRrFEHRHARNRNRHRHmRHRErEe|{V—-° -—-~Oo—Oo—72A~XA~“—“~—~ — TlTee———eellESESESEEeeaSaaas=SaaEaEeeeeeeEeEeEeeeeeeeeeaeeaeeeaaaaaaa a — — — — eee 





Net Labour Demand Unreferred Applicants 
Occupational Group — So | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers...................--05+ 1,880 401 2,281 1,327 312 1,639 
«Clerica liWiorkorsinep ee. Eee way en Care dk. She aa ain ei ebnig 1,918 4,317 6, 230 2,344 4,089 6, 433 
DALOSLYVOLICOESI ee cele hates eo carne fo craic ras) see anues'e ai vane che sistas tkots 1,815 1,464 3,279 1,477 2,782 4,259 
SOrvaCGWOLr KeUse rm eee or ae hi cette eh his ASE ha neiae ae knoe 3,340 8,627 11, 967 1,990 3,123 5,113 
MIS HerIMensans Gate. Sone eras i aeeeasce debates sath ecu 48 _— 48 88 — 88 
Skiled-ang semiskiileduWOrkersec ca ee otis saat ose 34, 657 8,778 43, 435 13, 833 3,030 16, 863 
Poxtilerandse@lothingeiwWorkerse.c.. daseides oes co niee osha eee 1,709 6, 150 7,859 270 853 1,123 

HIE OTS Ger ua we SE each ne reg ta NII cay Sy doch PEN le 9,949 — 9,949 180 —— 180 
EI OT See ae Re eC een te Gr eto cierarelaie saat 1,692 — 1,692 170 — 170 
onstruction WOLKErs), 4.4 eek heen aa he ees Me bebaaee rece 3,077 — 3,077 4,673 _ 4,673 
Metalworcors: dace, i thnk aiden cuss oytr undies cue oicnmane abbas 5, 762 430 6,192 2,338 495 2, 833 
Other Skilled and Semiskilled Workers..................-. 12,468 2,198 14, 666 6, 202 1, 682 7, 884 
Wnsistledsworkersygs ese es eles AF SE ee 27,439 9,008 36, 447 14,731 5, 355 20,086 

Ota es ence ne ree fates da nwegs cae oa 71,092 32,595 | 103,687 35,790 18,691 54,481 - 
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was a decrease of 5,569 from the shortage one 
month earlier. Substantial decreases im de- 
mand were reported in all regions except the 
Pacific where the need for workers was larger 
by 17 per cent, standing at 1,240 at March 22. 


Mining and Primary Smelting 


Many agricultural workers employed on a 
temporary ‘basis in high priority mining, 
primary smelting and refining during the 
winter months have returned to their farms, 
aggravating considerably the already existing 
manpower shortage. The increase in labour 
requirements in this industry (from 4,656 to 
5,854) during the four weeks prior to March 22 
was shared by all regions. A _ shortage of 
1,352 workers in coal mines, where experienced 
miners and underground workers are urgently 
needed, was causing some slow-down in pro- 
duction in a few areas. Demand for additional 
men in the gold and base metal mines also 
increased somewhat during this period. Con- 
siderable prospecting is being carried on in this 
field and several new developments are being 
opened up in the Prairie Region. In an attempt 
to increase the production of essential steel, 
which is in short supply at this time, a 25 per 
cent increase in the demand for workers in 
the iron and steel industries was reported 
during the month under review. 


Manufacturing 


Total demand for labour in A and: B priority 
manufacturing industries at March 22 stood 
at 32,368, a rise of 5,357 or 20 per cent over 
the shortage reported at the same date in 
February. Almost the entire increase in de- 
mand was for male labour, female labour 
requirements remaining at about the same 
level during the month. The following high 
priority manufacturing industries reported sig- 
nificant increases in labour demand during the 
month. 

Guns and Ammunition—Demand for work- 
ers in the guns and ammunition industries 
continued the upward trend which has been 
evident since the beginning of the year; 3,822 
persons were needed at March 22 as compared 
with 2,536 a month earlier. In the manufacture 
of heavy ammunition (bombs, shells, mines, 
etc.) in which the greatest increase in demand 
was evident, male labour requirements in- 
creased during the month from 608 to 1,206, 
while the 426 women workers needed at 
March 22 represented an excess of 208 over 
the number required at February 22. On the 
other hand, plants turning out small arms 
ammunition needed 287 fewer workers than 
at the February date, with Quebec plants 
accounting for nearly all of the decrease in 
labour requirements. 
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Secondary Metals—During the four-week 
period ended March 22 there was a sharp rise 
in male labour demand in the’ secondary 
metals industries (from 2,292 to 3,221). The 
chief reason for this rise is that foundries 
and other metal processing establishments 
have been hard hit by the return of agri- 
cultural workers to the farms. During the 
four weeks ended March 22, demand for males 
in plants turning out iron and steel foundry 
products grew larger by 205 to total 751; in 
the processing of non-ferrous metals, demand 
for males almost doubled during the month 
to amount to 592 at March 22; at the same 
time, manufacturers of heating apparatus were 
asking for 412 men, 126 more than a month 
previously. 


Food Processing—Net labour demand in 
high priority food processing at March 22 
showed a rise of 38 per cent over that reported 
a month earlier. In the Ontario Region, 415 
persons (191 men and 224 women) were 
needed in the canning and preserving industry, 
more than double the February 22 labour 
requirements. All regions reported an increased 
demand for labour in meat processing establish- 
ments with the Canada-wide requirements in 
this industry totalling 773 at March 22 as com- 
pared with 532 a month earlier. Similar 
increases were noted in plants turning out 
dairy products and grain mill products. 

Wood Products—During the month under 
review there was a decided increase in the 
labour requirements of the high priority wood 
products industry, the 2,484 workers needed at 
March 22 representing a 30 per cent increase 
over demand at February 22. More than 
four-fifths of the rise im demand was due to © 
an increase in the male labour requirements of 
sawmills and planing mills (from 1,358 to 
1,769). In the Pacific Region alone, these 
basic lumber mills were short of 536 men at 
the March date as compared with 291 a 
month previously. The manpower problems 
of lumber mills in some areas are being 
alleviated somewhat by the employment of 
men released from logging operations on 
account of the early spring break-up. 


Construction 


Although there has been some increase in 
activity in the construction industry the peak 
in demand for construction workers will not 
be reached for several weeks. The shortage 
of workers for high priority war and essential 
civilian construction dropped from 2,148 at 
February 22, to 1,987 at March 22. This 


_ decrease, however, was offset by a considerable 


rise in labour requirements for low priority 
projects. The demand for workers to com- 
plete military hospitals throughout Canada 
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has, for the most part, been met satisfactorily; 
work on these projects is progressing favour- 
ably except in some local areas, particularly 
Toronto and Hamilton, where good construc- 
tion labourers are difficult to obtain. 


Transportation 


With the coming of warmer weather and 
the opening of the highways and the inland 
waterways, the need for additional workers in 
high priority transportation has risen consider- 
ably during the past month. Twenty-nine per 
cent of the demand in this industry at March 22 
was in water transportation, with increases in 
the Ontario and Prairie Regions raising net 
labour demand to 534 and 435 respectively. 
Little change was reported during the month 
in labour requirements for steam railways; 
the 1,825 workers still needed at March 22 
accounted for 38 per cent of the total demand 
in essential transportation. 


Trade, Finance and Service 


All regions reported an increased demand 
for workers in high priority trade, finance and 
service groups at March 22, when the need 
for additional workers totalled 13,298 (5,171 
males and 8,127 females); this was am increase 
of 2,812 during the month. Thirty-six per cent 
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of the shortage was in public and professional 
service where 4,773 workers (2,040 males and 
2,693 females) were needed. This was higher 
by. 1,284 than the demand at February 22. 
Trade, finance, and service other than public 
and professional also reported an increased 
shortage of workers during this period when 
demand rose from 7,037 at February 22 to 
8,565 at March 22. 

The shortage of female workers in hotels and 
restaurants, as well as in hospitals and laun- 


-dries is becoming more acute. Although many 


placements were made during the past month, 
demand for female workers in hotels and 
restaurants rose from 2,257 to 2,911 during this 
period. The need for 951 female workers in 
hospitals as at March 22, constituted an 
18 per cent increase over the February demand. 
The tight situation with regard to female 
workers for domestic service continues, with 
few applicants available for this type of work. 
In the Maritime Region, classes for household 
workers are under consideration and efforts 
are being made to organize training schools 
in the near future. 

Labour requirements in wholesale and retail 
trade have shown a slight improvement. At 
March 22 there was a demand for workers in 
these groups of 1,067 and 1,287 respectively, 
compared with 1,111 and 1,383 one month 
earlier. 


Regional Analysis 


The Regional analysis which follows is based 
on semi-monthly reports received from Local 
Employment and Selective Service Offices 
across Canada. The report covers employ- 
ment conditions during the month ended 
March 22, 1946. 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture—While there has been little 
activity as yet, a heavy demand for farm 
labour is anticipated. The Nova Scotia De- 
partment of Agriculture is sending a repre- 
sentative to Newfoundland to recruit about 
300 workers for the Annapolis Valley, and 
the Moncton office is of the opinion that the 
new compulsory order for the direction of un- 
employed males between 16 and 65 years of 
age will facilitate the filling of orders for 
maple sugar making. 

Farmers who have been engaged in other 
essential occupations during the winter are 
returning home in steadily mounting numbers. 
Through the medium of radio and newspaper, 
employers have been advised of the expiry 
dates for temporary permits: all seasonal 
workers of Prince Edward Island, the Annapo- 
lis Valley and the south shore of Nova Scotia, 


the Saint John River area up to Grand Falls 
and the southern portion of New Brunswick 
(including Westmoreland County) are to 
return to the land on or before April 1—in all 
other areas, by April 15. 


Logging —Operations have reached a stand- 
still until the beginning of the river drive, for 
which many additional bushworkers will be 
needed. Heavy rains last Fall and very deep 
snow in late January have reduced the season’s 
production as a whole, forcing a large number 
of loggers to leave the woods much earlier than 
usual. These men are employing the interval 
before agricultural activity begins in the 
cutting of their own fuelwood. 

Coal Mining—In spite of a persistent 
shortage of experienced miners for the working 
face, the collieries are all operating steadily. 
A strike affecting 1,000 men brought produc- 
tion to a standstill in the Stellarton area for 
several days during the past month, and 
300 miners were idle for a week owing to 
flood conditions in the Allan Shaft Colliery in 
the same district, but production in both 
mines is again in full swing. 


Manufacturing—No major change is appar- 
ent in the industry’s manpower requirements. 
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The steel plants at Sydney and New Glasgow 
continue to operate steadily, with some de- 
mand for heavy labour, difficult to meet on 
account of the nature of the work. The ship- 
yards still make the heaviest inroads on the 
provincial labour force, with extensive orders 
not only for unskilled workmen, but also for 
highly qualified artisans. All shipbuilding 
establishments in the Halifax area share in 
this need. The shell plant at Fredericton, 
which suspended operations some time ago, 
has re-opened and is calling for workers, 
while other plants in the neighbourhood re- 
quire skilled tradesmen to replace employees 
on military postponement. In the Saint John 
area, there is an over-all demand for factory 
labour, women to work in textile mills and 
brush factories in particular. All other textile 
plants and kindred industries throughout the 
region share in this need. 

Constructton—The only present activity is 
displayed by small independent contractors, 
who will be busy through the summer on 
general repairs and house building in con- 
gested areas. 

Transportation.—With passenger and freight 
movements continuingly heavy, the manpower 
needs of the railways are mounting steadily. 
At Halifax the Reserve Labour Pool has 
placed orders for 100 labourers, to replace 
farm workers. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—By agreement with the Pro- 
vincial Department of Agriculture, the expiry 
date for all temporary permits has been set 
at March 31 for the Montreal district and the 
Eastern Townships, and April 21 for other 
parts of the region. Although farmers now 
leaving the logging camps are returning direct- 
ly home, poor conditions prevailing for maple 
sugar making have lessened the immediate 
demand for agricultural helpers, making it 
possible for some men employed in manu- 
facturing establishments to remain longer 
away from the land. 

Logging —Exceptionally warm weather has 
forced logging contractors to leave a sub- 
stantial part of their winter cut in the bush. 
With chopping completed in most areas, the 
only operations of any magnitude continuing 
during the lull before the Spring drive are 
those along the North Shore, and to a lesser 
extent in the Mont Laurier area, where haul- 
ing on a small scale is still possible. 

In the Chandler area, bushworkers leaving 
the woods for Easter are planning to return 
only for the Spring drive, for which 950 
deferred vacancies are on file; canvassers’ per- 
mits to recruit the required labour have been 
extended to March 31. North of the St. 
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Lawrence, many of the 3,500 loggers prema- 
turely released from the camps have been 
placed elsewhere on clearance orders, others 
have returned to their farms or have been 
absorbed into the aluminum plants, and only 
a small number have filed unemployment 
insurance claims, 

Mining —Little general improvement is ap- 
parent in the labour situation of the Quebec 
mines. Shortage of qualified miners in the 
Rouyn area is forcing owners to the tedious 
six-month process of training men, and various 
new properties, planning diamond drilling 
operations, while well supplied with helpers, 
are short of runners. Gold mines in the 
district are uniformly short-staffed, as in the 
Val d’Or neighbourhood, where the loss of 
farmers in April will aggravate the current 
manpower shortage. 

Manufacturing—War plants continue to 
make the greatest demand on the labour force. 
As a result of new contracts placed by the 
Department of Munitions and Supply, the 
Quebec shipyards are preparing for a busy 
season, with skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
labour in great demand. As yet, the exodus 
of agricultural workers from the heavy shell- 
filling plants has been satisfactorily offset by 
referrals, thus making it possible to meet pro- 
duction schedules without difficulty. The 
stepping-up of production in the aluminum 
plants is taking care of the unemployment in 
most of the towns where these plants are situ- 
ated, but the office at Shawinigan reports that 
approximately 1,300 people in that vicinity 
are drawing unemployment insurance benefits. 

Although one large mill in the Hull area is 
asking for another 200 to 225 men for April 
15, other Quebec paper operators are reduc- 
ing their production programs. There is, how- 
ever, little diminution of the manpower short- 
age in the province’s textile mil's and kindred 
industries, which are continuingly understaffed. 
The low priority tobacco factories and distil- 
leries share in this dearth of labour, to which 
minor lay-offs throughout the region have 
afforded only slight relief. 

Construction.—Renewed seasonal activity has 
led to a mounting demand for building trades- 
men and general construction labour. The 
Montreal office reports an increased need for 
workmen of all kinds, Valleyfield anticipates 
a shortage of 300 tradesmen for projects in 
view, the erection of 50 to 75 houses will 
absorb all available men in the Hull area, 
and rebuilding in Knowlton, necessitated in 
consequence of the fire last Winter, will tax 
the local labour supply. About 200 skilled 
and semi-skilled workmen will also probably 
be needed for construction projects in the 
vicinity of St. Jerome. 
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Transportation—While orders have not yet 
been placed for Spring track maintenance 
labour on the railways, the Levis office indi- 
cates that approximately 2,000 men will be 
required as soon as the thaw ends. Prepara- 
tions for water navigation are well under way, 
and it is expected that some 700 to 800 men 
will find employment on the St. Lawrence 
River wharves. 

Ontario Region 


Agriculture —Early in the month, a consulta- 
tion between provincial agricultural authorities 
and the mobilization boards concerned, resulted 
in the region being divided into four zones, 
to expedite the cancellation of temporary per- 
mits issue to agriculturists with the minimum 
disruption of manufacturing schedules. Already 
seeding is in progress in Zone 1, while in at 
least one county of southwestern Ontario the 
seeding of coarse grains is almost completed. 
Should the unprecedented weather continue, 
it will be necessary to cancel temporary per- 
mits in other zones before the expiry date 
specified. 

While the early thaw has released many 
bushworkers, and a large number of farmers 
engaged in other industries are returning to 
the land of their own accord, very few appli- 
ecants for farm work are registering and a 
serious shortage of labour is considered in- 
evitable. The most pressing immediate need 
is recorded in the more westerly sections of 
the province; in the fruit belt there is serious 
lack of helpers for earlier than usual spraying 
operations. 

Logging —The sudden, unseasonably mild 
weather, with the consequent disappearance 
of practically all snow, has terminated woods 
operations abruptly, forcing some operators to 
leave much of the Winter’s cut in the bush. 
One large operator in.the Kapuskasing area 
will have to place fire insurance for the 
Summer on approximately 100,000 cords of 
logs which cannot be brought out of the woods 
until next Winter, while about 50,000 cords 
of pulpwood and 200,000 feet of sawlogs in 
the Hearst district will probably be left 
behind. Similar conditions are reported by the 
Sudbury and Timmins offices, but in the 
North Bay area, although Spring cutting has 
been abandoned, all but two contractors were 
able to complete the season’s haul. 

Mining—The mines of the region, long 
undermanned, will be faced with even greater 
shortages when the exodus of farmers gets 
under way. Sudbury’s nickel operations will 
be seriously affected, as will the mines in the 
Timmins area, which are all continuing to 
operate on reduced tonnage schedules. 

Manufacturing—While employers are tak- 
ing advantage of the respite afforded by the 
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short extension of off-season permits in some 
sections, local offices in every part of the 
province are confronted with the onerous task 
of finding replacements for farmers in war 
plants and other essential industries. Most 
seriously handicapped are the heavy indusiries, 
and reiterated demands from iron works, rub- 
ber factories, packing plants and tanneries 
have resulted in few applicants to fill steadily 
mounting vacancies for heavy labourers. 

The large manufacturing centres are hardest 
hit by the expiry of agricultural permits. 
More than 400 farmers will have to be replaced 
in the vicinity of Welland, and another 400 in 
London factories; 200 heavy labourers are 
needed immediately for vital war work at 
New Toronto, while chemical and abrasive 
plants at Niagara Falls are importing outside 
labour whenever available. Kitchener rubber 
plants find the problem of replacing 158 
farmers a very difficult one, and orders are in 
clearance for 200 women to help out in the 
emergency. 

The urgency of the over-all manpower need 
is emphasized by the steadily increasing use of 
women workers to fill the breach in war plants, * 
textile factories and other industries. Muni- 
tions plants in Wallaceburg, St. Catharines and 
Oshawa are greatly increasing their demands, 
while in the Toronto area alone, 500 sewing 
machine operators could be absorbed into the 
textile plants and kindred establishments. 
From all parts of the province comes a similar 
story of shortage of male and female labour 
alike. 

Lay-offs during the past month have been 
of a minor nature. Some 100 semi-skilled 
workers released by the Ottawa Car and Air- 
craft Company have for the most part been 
transferred out on clearance orders, while 20 
Pembroke mill workers were immediately 
placed elsewhere in the district. At Windsor, 
the temporary stoppage of supplies from strike- 
bound Detroit plants led to a 6-day lay-off of 
485 employees of the Chrysler Corporation. 
About 268 of the men affected filed initial 
claims for unemployment insurance benefits, 

Several strikes have also been reported 
during the month. A union dispute, resulting 
in the walkout of approximately 250 employees 
of a Carleton Place textile plant on March 19, 
remains unsettled, although no orders for staff 
replacements have been filed. Conditions in 
the Algoma Steel Corporation’s plant at Sault 
Ste. Marie are back to normal, following a 
strike of 30 narrow gauge railway workers, 
which tied up a large part of various depart- 
ments from March 16 to 21. A strike in a 
Toronto paint and varnish works recently 
displaced about 270 workers. 
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Constructton.—With a noticeable upswing in 
the volume of building under way throughout 
Ontario, the scarcity of good labourers to meet 
the steadily increasing need is causing some 
concern. The Hamilton office reports a heavy 
demand for all types of construction workers, 
while in Toronto, where painters, roofers and 
structural steel workers are hard to obtain, 
the dearth of building labourers is proving a 
serious hindrance to the military hospital 
program. 


Transportation—The opening of navigation 
on the Great Lakes has brought heavy de- 
mands for engine crews and deckhands. With 
some 500 seamen expected to return for the 
season, additional requirements are being satis- 
factorily met. More difficulty is being encoun- 
tered in. filling the considerable number of 
orders for heavy gang labourers for the 
railways. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture—As the call for farm helpers 
becomes more imperative, workers on tem- 
porary permits in other industries are gradually 
returning to the land. While the only press- 
ing demand is reported from the Brandon 
area, there is a general need’ for tractor drivers 
and men experienced in handling power 
machinery, in most of the offices serving grain 
growing and mixed farming areas, but par- 
ticularly at Portage la Prairie and North 
Battleford. In the vicinity of Swift Current, 
a continuation of the present fine weather will 
advance the beginning of seeding operations 
to the first week in April, and in the Moose 
Jaw district, too, the early Spring is hastening 
the separation from other industries of farmers 
anxious to return home. 


Logging —Early thaws are interfering with 
operations in some sections. With ice roads 
in the vicinity of Port Arthur rapidly becom- 
ing impassable, contractors are making every 
effort to move the Winter’s cut to river land- 
ings. While the extension of temporary 
permits will ensure the greater part of the 
necessary labour, orders for an additional 1,319 
loggers are still unfilled. With mild weather 
terminating all but hauling -operations in the 
Fort Frances area, the majority of the western 
farmers have left the bush and very few will 
remain beyond March 31. The departure of 
all trappers and many agriculturists from the 
camps in the vicinity of The Pas has necessi- 
tated an earlier than usual closing down of 
operations in that section also. 


Coal Mining—The replacement of agricul- 
tural workers is the major problem at this 
time. In addition to a continuing dearth of 
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certificated miners, orders for unskilled workers 
are mounting steadily. Domestic mines, plan- 
ning to operate full time throughout the 
Summer and faced with increasing labour 
shortage at the end of March, are endeavour- 
ing to secure qualified miners from the 
bituminous fields, where collieries are closing 
down. 


Base Metal Mining—tLittle change in the 
labour situation is apparent. The agricultural 
exodus will result in: serious manpower short- 
age in the Winnipeg, Flin Flon, Fort Frances 
and Kenora areas, where outstanding orders 
for practically all types of mine labour are 
already heavy. The Port Arthur office alone 
advises that 221 underground workers are 
needed throughout the district. 


Manufacturing—The problem of replace- 
ments for agricultural workers is assuming 
primary importance, with the mounting de- 
mand for heavy labour shared by packing 
plants, foundries and rolling mills in all sec- 
tions. A new order for three coastal vessels, 
placed with the shipyards at Port Arthur, will 
result in am increasing need for both skilled 
and unskilled workmen, and the company has 
agreed to consider applicants with good elec- 
trical training, in lieu of 25 expert journeymen 
electricians who, although urgently required, 
are unobtainable. The over-all shortage of 
skilled and unskilled workers for the region’s 
textile and woollen mills remains unalleviated. 


Construction Renewed activity is gradually 
absorbing the surplus of skilled tradesmen and 
labourers. In smaller places, residential and 
repair work will call for building artisans, while 
in the larger centres, contractors are concerned 
over the prospect of securing large enough 
crews for projects under consideration. 


Transportation—While railways in the east- 
ern section are not expected to make extensive 
labour demands until after the opening of 
navigation on the Great Lakes, farther west 
there is a persistent call for maintenance men 
of all sorts. 

Pacific Region 


Agriculture —Except for a continuing slight 
demand for dairy workers, and for a few 
helpers for the berry growers of Vancouver 
Island, there is as yet little activity. However, 
it is anticipated that with the commencement 
of seeding operations in April, many workers 
will be required. 

Logging—The demand for skilled and un- 
skilled labour continues unabated, with a con- 
current decrease in the number of applicants 
available. The greatest immediate need is for 
fallers, buckers, chokermen and riggers. Camps 
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in the interior, still closed down owing to 
adverse snow conditions, are preparing to re- 
open, with a consequent renewed demand for 
bushmen of all kinds. 


On Vancouver Island, where logging oper- 
ations are in full swing, the impending depar- 
ture of farmers is causing anxiety. Operators 
in the Prince George area will have to replace 
216 farmers on April 1, and the Duncan office 
is calling for an additional 300, while at Courte- 
nay, one company is endeavouring to hold its 
workers by means of a daily “crummie” running 
from Courtenay to Oyster Bay and return, a 
round trip of about 40 miles. 


Coal Mining—tThere has been no change in 
the labour situation, and only one colliery in 
the Fernie area reports any extensive shortage 
of manpower. 


Base Metal Mining —Labour needs are more 
pressing as the expiry date for agricultural 
permits approaches. At least 350 men, mostly 
underground workers, are needed at Kimberley, 
another 50 at Princeton, and mining and smelt- 
ing companies throughout British Columbia 
are unanimous in their insistent call for addi- 
tional manpower. From the White Horse 
office comes the report that one large gold 
corporation of Dawson City may be supplied 
with part of its order for 450 miners from the 
surplus staff of the Standard Oil of Alaska, 
which on March 10 began a lay-off effecting 
approximately 600 Canadians. 


Manufacturing—Increased activity is noted 
in the Vancouver aircraft plants, whose call 
for more than 100 workers will be answered 
without difficulty. Shipyards, both in Van- 
couver and Victoria, continue to make heavy 
demands on the provincial labour force— 
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demands unsatisfied by orders in clearance, 
and certain to be aggravated by the exodus 
of farmers. 


The labour situation in sawmills, which was 
reasonably satisfactory for a time, has again 
deteriorated. Throughout the region, about 25 
operating engineers of all types are needed, 
as well as hundreds of heavy labourers. In the 
New Westminster area, the imminent depar- 
ture of approximately 120 Prairie and 150 local 
farmers is augmenting an already disturbing 
demand for heavy labour for sawmills and 
other factories; in the Victoria district, while 
the situation has eased somewhat, few surplus 
workers are available to fill urgent orders from 
outside, and im the vicinity of Prince George 
a definite shortage is anticipated in early April. 

While there has been no improvement in 
the supply of heavy labour for the foundries, 
the extension of agricultural permits to April 
15 has afforded temporary assistance to the 
smelter at Trail, which has orders in clearance 
in the Pacific and Prairie regions. 


Construction —Labour requirements are be- 
ing satisfactorily met for the most part. While 
Victoria contractors are asking for plasterers 
and labourers, the Vancouver office reports 
sufficient applicants available to meet the 
rising demand for carpenters and building 
tradesmen, but less success in procuring struc- 
tural iron workers and sheet metal men. The 
most pressing need in the Vancouver area is 
for suitable men to work on the Hell’s Gate 
project. 


Transportation.—Extra maintenance gangs 
and sectionmen are still in demand for the 
railways, but the general requirements of the 
B.C. Coast Services are being reasonably well 
met. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 


February, 1945 


dee ee i received from Employment and 
Selective Service Offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission during the 
four-week period February 2 to March 1, 
1945, showed moderate declines when com- 
pared with the previous five weeks, but a 
nominal decrease in comparison with the four 
weeks February 4 to March 2, 1944. This 
computation being based on the average num- 
ber of placements recorded daily. 

Under the first comparison construction, 
trade and manufacturing showed moderate 
increases with slight advances in finance and 
agriculture, but logging, services, public utili- 
ties and mining registered declines, the most 
substantial being in logging. When compared 


with the corresponding period a year ago there 
were increases in services, trade, public utili- 
ties, finance and construction. All other indus- 
trial groups recorded losses, the only note- 
worthy decline being in manufacturing. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January 1942, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified, and 
of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work. It will be seen from the 
graph that the curves of vacancies and place- 
ments in relation to applications took upward) 
courses. The ratio of vacancies to each one 
hundred applications being 102-0 during the 
four-week period February 2 to March 1, 1945, 
in contrast with 90:3 during the preceding 
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five weeks and 108-7 during the period Febru- 
ary 4°to March 2, 1944. The ratio of place- 
ments to each one hundred applications was 
68:4 as compared with 60°8 in the previous 
period, and 67:6 in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Com- 
mission throughout Canada during the period 
ending March 1, was 7,415 compared with 
7,/5¢ during the preceding five weeks and 
7,645 during the corresponding period a year 
ago. The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices dur- 
ing the period under review was 7,265, in com- 
parison with 8,594 in the previous five weeks 
and 7,369 in the four weeks ending March 2, 
1944. The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
period February 2 to March 1, was 4,974, of 
which 4,850 were in regular employment and 
124 in work of one week’s duration or less, 
as compared with a total daily average of 
5,224 during the previous five weeks. Place- 
ments during the four weeks ending March 2, 
1944, averaged 4,982 daily, consisting of 4,826 
in regular and 156 in casual employment. 

During the period under review the offices 
of the Commission referred 167,597 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 119,386 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 116,409, of which 72,726 were 
of males and 43,688 of females, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 2,977. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 114,184 for males and 63,766 for females, 
a total of 177,950, and applications for work 
numbered 174,369 of which 111.796 were from 
males and 62,573 from females. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices each year from 
January 1985 to date:— 


























PLACEMENTS 
Year oe 
Regular Casual Totals 
NOSOry sams Lee 226, 345 127, 457 353, 802 
TOS GREG gerk ck auy Mies gts 217,931 ils}, ais 331, 450 
OS oem ree epee nites acca 275, 300 114, 236 389, 536 
WOSSAEL Merete cea | 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
OB OADM NL AS Le ik a 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
LER alee ea eet aten Ih 320, 090 155,016 475, 106 
TEM a sera Canara a ace 346, 168 191,595 507, 763 
TLE DN ae ee a 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
SSeS I ean ele 1, 890, 408 53, 618 1,944, 026 
ORANGE PONE W Rite oi ai 1,693,119 46,798 1,739, 917 
1945 (9 weeks)........ 263, 748 Wes 270, 876 








Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia 


Positions offered through Employment and 
Selective Service Offices in Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island during the four weeks 
ending March 1, 1945, called for a daily aver- 
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age of 255 workers, in contrast with 258 in the 
preceding period and 280 during the four weeks 
ending March 2 last year. The average num- 
ber of placements effected daily was 198 during 
the period under review, in comparison with 
201 in the previous five weeks and 188 during 
the corresponding period of 1944. The increase 
in placements over the four weeks February 4 
to March 2, last year, was small for the prov- 
ince as a whole under this comparison. The 
most significant changes were gains in trade, 
public utilities operation and services and a 
loss in manufacturing. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included: manufacturing, 1,574; 
services, 987; trade, 825; public utilities opera- 
tion, 769; construction, 275; forestry and log- 
ging, 131, and mining, 118. Regular place-_ 
ments numbered 2,987 of men and 1,675 of 
women. 
New Brunswick 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at Offices in New Brunswick 
during the period under review showed a daily 
average of 215 workers, in comparison with 
274 in the previous five weeks and 204 during 
the period ending March 2, 1944. There was 
a diaily average of 153 placements compared 
with 163 during the preceding five weeks and 
140 in the period terminating March 2 last 
year. Public utilities operation was the only 
industrial group in which there was an im- 
portant placement gain over the correspond+ 
ing four weeks of 1944, but this improvement 
was partly offset by a fairly substantial de- 
crease in forestry and logging. Of the changes 
in all other groups, the gains exceeded the 
losses. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected were: public 
utilities operation 1,017; manufacturing 868; 
services 592; trade 462; forestry and logging 
317, and construction 312. There were 2,772 
men and 889 women placed: in regular employ- 
ment. 

Quebec 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in the 
province of Quebec during the four weeks 
terminating March 1, called for a daily aver- 
age of 2,376 workers, compared with 2,302 in 
the preceding period and, 2,473 during the four 
weeks ending March 2 a year ago. Placements 
recorded a daily average of 1,483 during the 
period under review, in contrast with 1,390. 
in the previous five weeks and 1,553 during 
the corresponding period of 1944. The reduc- 
tion in placements from the four weeks ending 
March 2 last year was mainly due to a fairly 
large loss in manufacturing, although declines 
much smaller in volume were registered in 
forestry and logging, public utilities operation, 
trade and construction. The only increases 
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reported were small gains in services, and 
finance and insurance. Placements by indus- 
tries included: manufacturing 16,062; forestry 
and logging 6,269; services 4,791; trade 2,566; 
construction 1,998; public utilities operation 
1,713 and mining 499. Regular placements 
numbered 22,085 of men and 12,146 of women. 


# 


Ontario 
The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in Ontario during the period ending 
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culture. Industrial divisions in which the larg- 
est number of placements were effected were: 
manufacturing 23,451; services 9,428; trade 
5,938; public utilities operation 3,656; forestry 
and logging 2,838; construction 2,675; finance 
and insurance 953, and mining 686. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 29,028 
of men and 19,888 of women. 


Manitoba 


There was a decrease in the average number 
of positions available daily at Employment 


VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE 
HUNDRED APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Viacancies 


Placements 





March 1, 1945, was 3,024 as compared with 
3,180 in the previous five weeks and 3,061 
during the period terminating March 1 last 
year. The average number of placements 
registered daily was 2,075, in contrast with 
2,230 in the preceding five weeks and 1,925 
during the period ending March 2, 1944. Fairly 
large gains in services and construction to- 
gether with smaller advances in trade, manu- 
facturing, forestry and logging, public utilities 
operation, and finance and insurance were 
responsible for the increase in placements over 
the corresponding four weeks last year. Moder- 
ate decreases were noted in mining and agri- 
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Offices in Manitoba during the four weeks ter- 
minating March 1, there being 294 in com- 
parison with 322 in the previous period and 
311 during the four weeks ending March 2, 
1944. Placements, likewise, decreased under 
both comparisons, the daily average being 210 
during the period under review, as compared 
with 231 in the preceding five weeks and 225 
during the period terminating March 2 last 
year. When comparing placements by indus- 
trial groups with the corresponding four weeks 
a year ago, a moderate decline in manu- 
facturing and an increase in trade were the 
most important. Industries in which employ- 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
FEBRUARY 2, TO MARCH 1, 1945. 















Vacancies _ Applicants 
Regis- 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred Placed 
during end of during to 


period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual 


—_— | | | | | 






Prince Edward Island...................ccccece: 304 185 612 508 
Charlottetown) osc ioe tes Set ne eee ee ee se gee 254 165 415 351 
DUMMEOETSIGCs Poe se fais cs ue e wets Bulatei a ete eel 120 20 197 157 

Nova Scotia.......... edie het Aly as AMG alan i yaa 5,745 5,392 5,598 6,011 
IATIVLERS Gals be ane Rha tatnnalat acer te eye GN sepa gira cd gue EN eS 295 182 207 291 
Bri GEwAber ese ee oes aes eae e vleos Celene ee eens 60 104 SOLO 35 
Darbmi out lisence tere a vetache clots sisheroicioer enor 76 99 98 114 
1B Td on eA PURI gana ara AL Mesa Uta ue EA A 60 60 68 63 
Glace Bayes cies oe ne cite oe Seaee ete eicke eee 163 296 264 104 

117: eID Cr WH Se RL OPO EAM NTA AOR WOE Raat 2,760 2,950 2, 238 3,018 
INVEINESS Soe v sees d cee RRS Soi i PR aN ee 7 8 
Kentville.......... SPAN 9 NERS he Oaeclse cel ee 172 185 140 104 
Liverpool..... al engi a vesiekecantMa LN AUN Natal acts 108 140 108 108 
New Glasgow........sececccces elec we ake et 542 429 587 635 
New Waterford.. PEE ENS Raa RS 300 275 110 69 
PUCCOW is Wire a ne Nate a ereltiistataine,c cloke evonsia eke WaRieRe 91 24 96 83 
Spring aly eae ae co cova ate cet etaleea cay ale 66 25 63 60 
BV GNSY eae tiie aterettete alovavaus te ciees son emreraierataes 455 113 825 703 
Sydney Mines..........c-esccee Sea i aR cuenena 107 38 204 142 
TETUPOR She sacle seer a eioe cee AN ened sec ae ies 370 285 303 318 
Yarmouth-Shelburne..-...... Vi Si ae RY 113 159 148 145 

New Brunswick...i......0..0.ccceccecdecscesces §,163 4,846 5,390 5,075 
Batre eS SOE Ue ey ele ae hs hy nae Sie a 177 289 249 148 
Campbelitones ces ee CR eee Ls 365 - 458 318 225 
Edmundston.............. WEI rl eCopt AeA ea) ee ibs Tae | 189 326 309 
Fredericton...........0. AACS SN ata a 214 169 313 318 

ATCO cs evoke uate ctoteeaigl icles stcree Marae recat ee arene te ; 181 140 212 177 
Moncton............ Sesiarete te cece ME eta te urenctateteds 1,391 1,734 1, 432 1, 464 
Newcastle...... A eRe PRC RI Ae See Daa ; 48 9 
Faint John es een, se Totetacale ce voreteistelatscorsarares 1,944 1,226 2,088 2,042 
St. varia BRP SORA TN EAL RO MEAN She He NL, 13 320 100 104 
Busser. ei sess ae ne ah eR Pia ae arteatenaals 107 115 186 164 
Woodstock. POCO HEH OHO COE OCHO HOHE TELE HEHEHE EEE 159 112 97 (pe? 

(85 Cay oP RO ADU Cane PAM BESS EASA EAM Hs WE oe| 57,027 40,563 54,405 46,049 
Acton Vala cic aves cet seas sete oe Perea scine See 48 54. 56 48 
TAS DOBLOR aT ee eee RON) Sa ct eval ate iavaran ne ay 47 52 59 57 
Bale St Pari ae aie tne aeriua ce tiora ai 52 313 108 75 
Beaularnoieseiices tise aecceree oso velate cer enie estan wiavele 80 48 142 80 
Buckingham........ SGU Pe NAL D eiileaic islets 118 53 264 149 
Campbell’ si Bay ieee. eens Cawley tee ae leieieelaiviel + 20 41 167 51 
CaUsADe Cae aa dr te eraiaGtaercletret lol 792 598 617 592 
Chandlers us veut ne PENIS BRAS Lee it ee 766 675 459 401 
Chicoutimi........ A Pavel) APA Atos her 12) A ava ate Aird Reo tee, 416 sbi rerees 1,523 
Coaticook..... SNe Moray aiete Stara atone le ttaten ale tenes Seetae ana te 200 60 152 166 
Cowans villas oso ee een ee ie amici ees 70 46 75 60 
TOLD OAR Gude Wale cela hevonnucs sruleteio tele SE eh ila ee 294 818 343 288 
DrumMMond vile see es cca seas eer ee ee : 389 143 440 371 
ast AN ZUR sce cers Le ele ee crete dueialoe as ae 78 5 178 75 
LET LA TiN y's ctetavs ave, Wie ls ealere teceee avaies Cleve tretebetela lav ckonetelaye 132 110 125 110 
GEN Dye Nee ea CONTA aie lataae SNe aa 344 327 506 262 

By AUNT ea ge PaaN EAN tan ARAM TIENTS: UUAEUNGH cana NG A 463 430 1,099 426 
Joliette...... ora taiel reba gh vicuar tint aratatateleee celal renee aay tte 358 130 551 470 
JONG UWIETO Sie is sidan Psp A he Se sire 251 257 622 105 
PACHIinG 20 ER Oise bisa uate wien ners Eaeeereueavaee 632 415 546 496 
achutes essere HL ER be) CES a HR 164 62 402 192 
La Malbaie.........0..0.% ENCE CD ANNE ARCATA EE EU 68 60 80 46 
Da PUGue ie ak hierdie een aeraa be teusiete tals Bete 363 919 606 564 
Revise iin. Lea ok PALES AEE AR LDL aaAe 928 174 1318 44 962 
Bronze i ee eke ete Oe Sea 199 184 248 132 

isevi 81 273 175 
JOE Ne Zoy get se soy RICHER ele MAWSON AC 65 174 201 
Matane....... 540 428 354 
Megantic........ 115 258 131 
Mont Laurier....... 185 279 250 
Montmagny........ 11 269 104 
Montmorency... Ren a ciacretetie es 6 12 493 167 
Montreal........ 5 24,188 21, 873 22, 422 
i 69 48 |. 70 55 
229 460 407 
91 193 163 
1,551 4,263 2,602 

112 106 
409 1,091 839 
341 372 175 
284 142 122 
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Office 





Ste, Agathe:iic.ccccstees Ae of: 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue......... wd ealeroiietaaneteate he 
Ste. Therese...... BS Hoe eiaticte alos ciocielteblanion ecas 
St. Hyacinthe.......... Sa Aas LE Le Ce ay. aie 
BU JOAN coer ecc meee AER SAI HUES Sh cnco tk Sa wees 
St. Jerom 
St. Soeen ii @ Almal coe neces coe IN Mo tiaie oleate 
St. Paul l’Ermite....... a ecisictatcle tent e to Se eceeos 
Shawinigan Ballas rere oc sae eiee. AB TRG 
proene Ue Ura eilete dhe We wale sales gerctuiets oceania: « 


eter eee soos eee ere aeseeeeeses oversee esesoeres 


Walley field see esis ces. ae ark Bs gis Mate ateha 
WEEGUD itch enacts neat yeh sscester es cutest ys a 
Victoriaville........... AAR ERS EAE cea cara 


Rien a ues ah, Sa Mere otis ea thers ee totecete stain arote eet oie 
Bracebridge.......... GV Usdin ela ei divlaw site ds ool Pa 
Brampton, couse ves Rae tera wie creat eines 
Brantiord wer... .<ccsternesc eae ees ee aa 
Brockvilles eee oe vedo. Fst gern ae ea 
Carloton Place ok aes Suede Seis lee ilaetncs 


CWoOHOUrT she eee eee ee ele ji letatales alclawitio.ate es 
Collingwood.......«..%s S ufile\atchala; Retroralo wy ciao. eit 


Fergus........ssecsccesccens ABS A alate Mails ee 
Ore Hriese ey was cee beso adecnitene ens Dare aatho & 


Kon eeues Salas sb Wolcott aieiatarecsheisheietets s Seip elatee lies 


RirEland take oe oes an Leider cate Tides hclseent 
Kitchener-Waterloo Dialerte g. a's, aren ratetete ose een ees 


Orillia 3.30. 


Ottawa 





ar 
Parry Sound.... 
Pembroke 
Pert tec cae 
Pictone a uesces 
Port Arthur. 


MRONITOW.:, 5 ces oo.0 b's Meee eels sche oleae ee a roc eats 
Sto Catharines:.. cceccssedescotee oie coween sees 
St. Thomas eweereveveeeee eeeeeeeoeeeeceeeeeaeeeeee eee 


weeeesere reser eeeres eeeeeserereseseseseser 


Sarnia 
Sault Ste. Maria; cote ese ae sinminaiclcnmiee awe Sh 


31654—103 


Vacancies 


Reported| Unfilled 


Applicants 
Regis- 
tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during | end of | during to end of 
period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 
295 117 265 209 7A I a at 88 
166 38 183 183 WG rolrdaadeek &. 97 
566 225 458 448 A(Aiatieuese she 68 
387 412 393 334 283 5 195 
608 246 790 605 B28 wl ites ees eee 189 
362 180 441 427 OOa ile te were wens 140 
225 9 578 223 22.2)5))| Ses 222 
319 126 302 324 BOG il Peake dank 67 
513 88 825 686 ASO WN oteetastls 1,459 
878 317 1, 252 823 562 40 457 
996 459 1,593 721 OSD i leet eae 224 
165 43 454 199 DGS Ne perc ie eens 364 
850 255 1,126 688 DLO Aves went 1,708 
843 534 1,079 882 (AST Re a 177 
633 259 624 601 ATGH oh tinnceeors 286 
2,165 2,075 1,544 2,061 TSOGM baie ara: 374 
210 77 238 171 DAG a Mi ree siete ae 282 
92,589 50,610 65,958 889 19,812 
58 16 133 6 31 
219 140 DOO Wire eed alieten dodo dt Wet ceo 133 
589 325 ALONE [iets COZ UN\ Vie UA LEM N Aae Cetera eee 174 
125 219 ZLB lose rip ESE yg LOS Wine ah REN 27 
237 241 PSA VETO MT aemen CDOT acer tet te 31 
926 929 913 7 182 
201 52 2220 clade Geel wul Rel GO hence 48 
46 82 AS en hp Pr OOulhh Res NO a eee: eee 18 
581 330 592 6 222 
100 28 VA QU aNd A Elo ie MER Oe and gg icrank aelbee 11 
121 104 DED a TONS Bee SQ hy oP e ee 15 
588 118 1,074 49 430 
42 31 OMe ibe Lh Goad HOP ERR Oita Aw acne & 19 
91 71 SINS | Poel amd Sth EAA aa HOE PR de Ot, 13 
98 136 HS Dro t hilt in wil Dike eel enemy esebe ¥. afiare BSlvsbauyren'c 19 
403 377 OT B20 dal habe eo Ole hans. vie wee 34 
671 896 O74 Wh os OTOL es GOS Wiese k ss « 312 
788 778 BAG ce bie ADT a yicttis SBF wu) eto 100 
51 31 ROS kf in ot AG» fection AON! Mk seth e cole 25 
101 78 128 4 39 
607 432 AT: fener DBL i Narre BOO Jeena sonore 142 
5, 587 4,311 5,017 85 1,260 
64 44 185 3 226 
171 181 92 1 13 
726 615 O76. ie. 676, ily eae GOON Noe cee oes 16 
88 739 SOE VL aims Ol beeen semretal WTA ip pote og Alves 60 
832 438 756 4 360 
617 540 969 13 219 
1, 263 1,006 857 3 118 
219 155 LZ 6:5 P= say AL S2 babi eee vO) hex ergata sos 111 
126 50 134 1 30 
92 63 Tons Pekiers x63 3h] ie AOea 1s oc SRS 20 
250k 1,341 2,268 190 541 
269 159 DLOn is Ve wed iOOE aly Vem aed Pans Beli, 166 
134 81 12h eee LOT okie » BO Bue Mieeyictersaee 21 
78 55 TSOn Vaan LOS see maner oer | esas eaten 24 
1,243 1,004 DOM es uke rSO2.\afrinn a OS4nw-patee ereerckpant 214 
780 483 577 1 225 
652 280 804 53 159 
45 45 ys eens 20a (We hee oy 4 Wp Pe re 3 
282 251 BZSr i Pres mio lie nfm saeehord le ecuudares 188 
1,248 769 1,074 5 552 
4,361 2,024 4,197 62 747 
315 175 312 4 134 
45 117 44S bs ee ei4 sy Ai aha SOUy loeeece sna 10 
563 334 SSOvi Peet leO eatin Lhe Oodua ls S cesaa ne 76 
1, 239 484 QOS ey ae er OE2s sill WL SOSr liz ce es ee 131 
150 81 187 11 40 
648 466 GSLPe te wt ee ASD wi Ween ea DOD we se eta Ge 159 
90 40 19's Pele weds NDA hibiee Roun His: 5. harcderaeatme 31 
1,779 2,604 P00) L044. fees O66 teselrseteae 381 
138 83 SZ Th lek dT Sete ait Oot | cena aati 52 
82 68 ST etc lie [i one ava sum eaters ake cts 21 
115 98 ATTN nan peSS dH wt OSre iiss coax tat 13 
125 62 117 a 59 
1,356 700 1045 eee lolon mil: Ooo ata ace ca 286 
471 258 425 23 136 
809 419 TEV OT BOO bee AAT WS cee sien 149 
628 1,577 C12 ee vinOec a et DE Stn Tie eee omer. 236 
315 143 375 4 41 
168 102 145 Sstale’ei 38 
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Vacancies Applicants ' 
Regis- 

Office Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —_—_______————|_ end of 
period period period | vacancies| Regular { Casual period 

Stratlor adic: Voss soe sis ciate see yak aes ee 
Sturgeon Falls 

Sud buiyeeraccece 

Tillsonburg ai 
(Di LaeW ca bE sy RUC Remy ALE NaS Rta 1 MRD PR 2 


eee e eee ewer eee oes see eereserensseeeesesesesese 


i eC Ce ee 


see eweer reer ees essere sereserereeeseese 


eee c ree mee ees eree ee eseetoresreseeseresess 


i 


i ee ec 


ee 


Peeve er ee eosreoorereseeeseosesesereeeseenese 


Cd 


eee eee ere eer r rere eee esorererereserreors 


i ce 


ee ee ec 


eee ee rere ees rer eer eres ose eeeeoseoeeoere 


Perce eee reer sewer eee eerresresoesesesers 


sees er ee ee weer e meres eeserereseeesesesesee 


aeeoe 


eeeoreseoeoeeesreseereseseeoeerseeeeseses 


eee hwo oe ewer eesrereeeesreseeseseseeteeeeesases 


weeee seers sees eseereeeeesensessoesese 


British Columbia............... Ps RSENS EM iy Sa 19,451 10,693 21,050 18,127 13, 852 324 12,591 
OP ART 70) RRS US NS I i Si aaa a 272 65 261 265 233) al acenne lee 149 
COUFEEN AY. oe ele eB ee ets Metta icta catemenn old 216 296 127 108 PA RAN eS eet 75 
Cranproo keen i Mey oie gi el Maleate Mk TC Mle A 267 328 149 139 LOS Huereneere 35 
Dawson reeks (00) aay an ME AME) ON) i Ueki 198 125 109 119 4 intents Ao 44 

MITE CRIN i Gee sicre iso Slo: cle aie o Bile; austere, Chelclecdtaveteiaietamtisenone 550 328 299 286 AOD! ober a tie oe 62 
Ce) 2 (= ae AEE SORIA) Aa OS BIER As ro Renate ie 8p 20 43 37 31 SOLU Eekehemare 17 
ESA INTOOPR face ie) Ue eR ale ee ne cea aie nes 219 139 221 179 AGUA ota eee 80 
BSGLO WIS Ble eile) Mccain scr ete ae dooce Reenre 143 68 Zaz 156 NY ED enero 166 
ANT STVGEINO 2 eee Bl) PNRM NR aS Oni A, We 803 123 310 284 238) Neen avaeetan 211 
NSLS OI Ee Me ilarsial arelere Steet ele a ote Tae acolo chats raenetors 244 300 270 185 Way fata eae oes 2 282 





New Westminster 1,158 417 1, 298 1,141 904 28 1,314 
North Vancouver 258 144 292 227 208A 3b caraionee 244 
Penticton............. 140 36 190 143 VOT wie aewne tees 190 
Port Alberni sic. he. 565 269 192 209 DOS) lee exteeieeyt 72 
Epince George's. oss se ie | et aes alls 9 Uiclolaats yf 574 231 503 470 457 14 111 
BMUNCS LODO. ooo. ds Rakes cit Me dee xan aslo Wa held 365 214 454 379 BPO te eee wee 165 
IDOE LON sa wie cate his seieinsoca Sepa MMel eines ateie MBasos 74 61 56 63 60 1 27 
LG aS a GR orale S20 3 ee COS RIB OLE THY 329 486 251 171 39) Wetonts s05 RNS 201 
WAR COUVOR oes as'cjice's ei esc aN slg een ee 11,195 5, 692 13, 818 11,570 7,710 224 8,022 
59670) 6 tr AD POG gM A EXCUSE Se 5 171 382 82 275 3 0 
SM ECEOTIEL ine 5 2/<'n,0is gn olblan slais eRe hi ola tes Gey 1,755 1,008 1,455 1,545 P27 54 852 
NWVDItOH OTS sce) ke Me eRe ec ea fo) Vcc Rteh aL, 231 149 144 175 DA GAR ie ree Nes ee Oe 62 
CROBRGR ie aca he Eee as eee cc ates -++e-| 177,950 | 121,603 | 174,369 | 167,597 | 116,409 2,997 85,983 
Mialeg eure oe UO. MHI aii aia el acid oa ew 114, 184 82,859 | 111,796 | 102,104 72,726 1,124 55, 228 


BNOTIBIOR (5 oo. 5 « 016-4 /0, HOLE sieiy ots Med eekinlge's GEA --| 63,766 38, 744 62,573 65, 493 43, 683 1,853 | 30,755 
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ment was found for more than 100 workers 
included: manufacturing 1,582; services 1,415; 
trade 1,061; public utilities operation 418; 
construction 219, and finance and insurance 
112. Regular placements numbered 2,228 of 
men and 1,977 of women. 


Saskatchewan 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment Offices in Saskatchewan during the period 
February 2 to March 1 numbered 159 daily 
compared with 172 in the preceding five weeks 
and 180 during the period ending March 2, 
last year. Placements showed a lower average 
during the four weeks under review, being 
112 daily in contrast with 128 in the previous 
period and 122 during the four weeks ter- 
minating March 2 a year ago. The decrease 
in placements from the period ending March 2, 
1944, was due to moderate declines in manu- 
facturing, forestry and logging, and public 
utilities operation, as except for a slight loss 
in mining, all other groups showed improve- 


ment, the most significant being in trade. 


Placements by industrial divisions included: 
services 1,061; trade 827; manufacturing 322; 
public utilities operation 186 and construction 
116. There were 1,117 men and 1,288 women 
placed in regular employment. 


Alberta 
Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during the four weeks under review, 
called for a daily average of 280 workers, in 
contrast with 331 during both the previous 
period and the four weeks ending March 2, 
1944. Placements were fewer under both com- 
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parisons, the daily average being 202, as com- 
pared with* 237 in the preceding five weeks 
and 226 during the period terminating March 2 
a year ago. The only changes of importance 
in placements when compared with the four 
weeks ending March 2 last year were moder- 
ate losses in construction, services and! manu- 
facturing. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected were: services 
1,482; manufacturing 889; trade 847; public 
utilities operation 580; forestry and logging 
350; mining 284 and’ construction 220. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 2,678 
of men and 1,789 of women. ' 


British Columbia 


During the period ending March 1, 19465, 
the daily average of positions offered through 
Employment. Offices in British Columbia was 
810, in comparison with 919 in the preceding 
five weeks and 806 during the corresponding 
period of 1944. There was a daily average 
of 590 placements compared with 640 in the 
previous five weeks and 602 in the period 
terminating March 2 last year. Moderate 
declines in placements from the four weeks 
ending March 2, 1944, which took place in 
manufacturing, construction andi mining, were 
partly offset by gains in all other groups, 
the largest being in services and public utili- 
ties operation. Industrial divisions in which 
the majority of placements were effected in- 
cluded: manufacturing 4,155; services 3,317; 
forestry and logging 2,218; trade 1,567; public 
utilities operation 1,368 and construction 1,007. 
Regular placements numbered 9,831 of men 
and 4,021 of women. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During March, 1945 


S TRIKE activity in Canada during March 
continued at about the same level as in 
the previous month. While the number of 
strikes increased by four, the number of 
workers involved and the time loss in man- 
working days showed little change. Prelim- 
inary figures show 21 strikes in existence 
during March, 1945, involving 4,670 workers 
and causing a time loss of 8,563 days, as 
compared with 17 strikes in February, with 
4.988 workers involved and a time loss of 6,821 
days. There were 14 strikes in February, 1944, 
involving 1,669 workers, with a time loss of 
2,834 days. 

Preliminary figures for the first three months 
of this year show 52 strikes, involving 15,037 
workers and causing a time loss of 47,526 man- 


working days, as compared with 55 strikes, 
with 18,489 workers involved and a time loss 
of 66,380 days, for the same period last year. 

One strike, involving 30 workers, was carried 
over from February and 20 commenced during 
March. Of these 21' strikes, all of which were 
terminated during the month, three resulted 
in favour of the workers, eight in favour of 
the employers and 10 were indefinite in re- 
sult, work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MARCH, 1944-1945 








Number of strikes 
and lockouts 


Number of workers 


involved 
Time loss 
Date Com- Com- in man- 
mencing In mencing In working 
during existence during existence ays 
month month 
1945 
PAIL ys. stale Gaatloecak Baan amie ae kits 16t 16 5,435f 5,435 32, 142 
THR OTUAT IRE. ticinidat Win § Die EWN TOMES Als 16 17 4,962 4,988 6,821 
a Nis SA Ay a A gg a a yg yg 20 21 4,640 4,670 8,563 
Oumlative/T Gtals cuss) siececwese: Be Te ds od shat POVOST 1s Rae, dances 47,526 
1944 
TESS sg tee Tag Re MERE AIBA GAA! TEAR mam I I 26T 26 8,140t 8,140 23, 658 
PROPOR ails hie 4 Wale we waeaniel a cieidacreina kore uedl 18 20 8,737 8,782 39, 888 
MATCUYi. Pas ncn kes wae metae ee AAAS ee | 11 14 1,612 1, 669 2,834 
Cumulative Totals. vices eas ae BG) an oe ae", TS ASO OE Soe! Seis» wave 66, 380 





* Preliminary. 


{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


f The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lock- 


outs are recorded together. 


A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation 


of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s 
duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten 
days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and 
the figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of 
omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or 
for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1945* 


Number involved Time loss 


Industry, occupation ———_———————_| in man- Particularst 
and locality Establish-| Workers | working 
ments days 


MANUFACTURING— 
Metal Products— 


— Sf 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March, 1945 


Freight car factory work- 1 (a) 30 30 |Commenced February 26; against removal 


ers, 
Trenton, N.S. 


of two men from the steel erection gang; 
terminated March 1; conciliation, federal; 
in favour of employer. ; 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1945 


Min1nc— 
Coal miners, 1 140 420 |Commenced March 7; against suspension of 
Drumheller, Alta. driver for allowing ‘horse to run loose in 


Coal miners, 
Stellarton, N.S. 


Coal miners, 


mine; terminated March 9; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


3 1,076 2,100 |Commenced March 8; refusal of one miner to 
pay union dues; terminated March 10; 
conciliation, federal; in favour of workers, 
miner joined union. 


1 107 107 |Commenced March 9; against deductions 


Drumheller, Alta. from pay of five drivers for quitting work 


Asbestos miners, 


before end of shift; terminated March 9; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 


1 (b) 18 12 |Commenced March 21; for increased wages; 


Asbestos, P.Q. terminated March 22; return of workers 
and replacement; in favour of employer. 

Coal miners, 1 128 128 |Commenced March 29; refusal to issue lamps 

Cumberland, B.C. to miners who habitually reported late for 


Coal miners, 


Springhill, N.S. 


work; terminated March 29; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


1 1,700 850 |Commenced March 30; alleged discrimination 
in transfer of a miner to job of washhouse 
manager; terminated March 30; concilia- 
tion, federal, and return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 1 245 850 |Commenced March 19; to compel two female 
Carleton Place, Ont. workers to join union; terminated March 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 


22; conciliation, provincial, and return of 
workers pending settlement; in favour of 
employer. 


Crate factory workers, 1 19 40 |Commenced March 8; for increased wages; 


Toronto, Ont. 


terminated March 10: conciliation, provin- 
cial, and return of workers pending joint 
application to RWLBy}; indefinite. 


Metal Products— 

Steel mill workers, crane- 1 (ce) 27 81 |Commenced March 2; to maintain differen- 
men, tial in wages over increased rates for com- 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. mon labourers; terminated March 4; cohun 

of workers pending decision of NWL Bt; 
indefinite. 

Foundry workers, 1 50 75 |Commenced March 5; for dismissal of a 


Selkirk, Man. 


worker alleged to be organizing for another 
union during working hours; terminated 
March 6; conciliation, provincial, and return 
of workers pending settlement; indefinite. 


Foundry workers, 1 72 400 |Commenced March 7; because casting in- 


Moncton, N.B. 


spector was given special jobs to make odd 
castings; terminated March 13; conciliation, 
federal; in favour of employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1945*—Concluded 





Number involved |Time loss 
Industry, occupation —————] in man- Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


(ae 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1945—Conc. 
MANUFACTURING—Con. 


Foundry workers, 1 a7 45 |Commenced March 7; against dismissal of a 
Montreal, P.Q. worker; terminated March 9; conciliation, 

provincial; in favour of employer. 

Steel mill workers, narrow Dh (ape 26 130 |Commenced March 16; for the same wages 
gauge engineers and as paid on standard gauge railways; ter- 
brakemen, minated March 21; return of workers 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. pending decision of NWLB; indefinite. 

Foundry workers, 1 35 45 |Commenced March 16; for increased wages; 
moulders, terminated March 17; conciliation, provin- 
Guelph, Ont. cial, and return of workers pending settle- 

ment; indefinite. 

Metal factory workers, 1 190 145 |Commenced March 19; alleged discrimination 
Montreal, P.Q. in dismissal of a worker; terminated March 

20; conciliation, provincial; in favour of 
workers, worker reinstated. 
Shipbuilding— 
Ship repair workers, 1 | (e) 350 875 |Commenced March 9; for reinstatement of 
Liverpool, N.S. a worker dismissed for refusal to work 
with non-union workers; terminated March 
12; conciliation, federal; in favour of em- 
ployer. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 

Paint factory workers, 1 270 1,750 |Commenced March 14; for maintenance of 

Toronto, Ont. membership and check-off in new agree- 
ment; terminated March 22; conciliation, 
provincial, and return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 

Brick yard workers, 1 70 140 |Commenced March 19; for the dismissal of 
Boischatel, P.Q. one worker; terminated March 20; con- 

ciliation, provincial, and return of workers 
pending arbitration; indefinite. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 

Plumbers and steam fitters 8 40 100 |Commenced March 26; for payment of wage 

Windsor, Ont. increase approved by RWLB; terminated 
March 28; conciliation, provincial, and 
return of workers pending further reference 

, to RWLB; indefinite. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale trade workers, 4 60 240 |Commenced March 27; alleged delay in 

Chicoutimi, P.Q. negotiating a new agreement with increased 


wages and improved working conditions; 
terminated March 30; conciliation, provin- 
cial, and reference to RWLB;; indefinite. 





ie Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incomplete; 
subject to revision for the annual review. 


t In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
~t RWLB—Regional War Labour Board; NWLB—National War Labour Board. 


(a) 215 indirectly affected; (b) 34 indirectly affected; (c) 814 indirectly affected; (d) 900 indirectly 
affected; (e) 398 indirectly affected. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1945, issue in the review “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries”, 
The latter included a table summarizing the 
principle statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the various countries for which 
such figures are available but many countries 
are no longer reporting due to war conditions. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this article are taken as far as possible from 
the government publications of the various 
countries concerned 


| Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning in 
January, 1945, was 170 and three were still 
in progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 173 during the month, in which 
31,900 workers were involved and a time loss 
of 104,000 working days was caused. 


Lost Time 


N analysis of various causes of time loss in 

Canadian industry has been prepared by 
the United Steelworkers of America under the 
title Lost Time in Industry}. 

The report compares illness, accidents and 
strikes and lockouts as causes of lost time. 
Figures used as a basis for calculation were 
taken from the Lasour Gazerre and reports of 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
in the case of strikes and lockouts and acci- 
dents; while in the case of illness, no exact 
statistics being available, an estimate was used 
of eleven days lost annually by the average 
female and eight days by males. 

On this basis, the report gives the following 
totals for the four-year period 1940-1943: 


Days oat), (xecidents 2.2 17,498,722 
Davavlost Wwulness:. io5 x2). Westie 140,569,000 
Total, accidents and illness..... 158,067,722 
Days lost, strikes and lockouts.. 2,170,061 


An average of 9-7 days per worker was lost 
each year for accidents and illness; while only 
-13 days per worker were lost as a result of 
strikes and lockouts. 

Taking an average work year as 300 work 
days, and total employment in Canada as 





1 Lost Time in Industry: United Steelworkers of 
America, 1207 Bay St., Toronto. 
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Of the 170 work stoppages commencing in 
January, 18 arose out of demands for advances 
in wages, 11 out of proposed reductions in 
wages, 33 over other wage questions, six on 
questions as to working hours, 20 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 71 over questions respecting 
working arrangements, five over questions of 
trade union principle and six were in support 
of workers involved in other disputes. 


British India 


Preliminary figures for September, 1944, 
show 42 strikes, involving 46,524 workers and 
causing a time loss of 89,789 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for February, 1945, show 
310 strikes beginning in the month, in which 
109,000 workers were involved. The time 
loss for all strikes in progress during the 
month was 412,000 working days. Correspond- 
ing figures for January, 1945, are 240 strikes, 
involving 44,000 workers, with a time loss of 
228,000 working days. 


in Industry 


averaging slightly over 4,000,000 a year, the 
report indicates that only -04 per cent of the 
total time that could possibly have been 
worked was lost as a result of strikes and 
lockouts in the four-year period. On the same 
basis, time loss caused by illness and accidents 
was 8:2 per cent of total possible working 
time, or eighty times greater. 

The report suggests that much of the wastage 
resulting from illness and accidents could be 
eliminated. It recommends: 


(1) avoidance of abnormally long working 
hours, which lead to fatigue and hence acci- 
dents; 

(2) installation of safety devices wherever 
necessary ; 

(3) precautionary safety rules; safety com- 
mittees, and regular safety discussions in 
every plant; 

(4) medical care in every plant, in accor- 
dance with a national health plan; 

(5) a national plan of social insurance, 
superseding present workmen’s compensation 
systems; 

(6) periodical medical examinations, to 
catch diseases in their early stages. 


Labour and Industry in Saskatchewan 


First Annual Report of Department of Labour 


OTABLE administrative changes were 
made in the application of labour legis- 
lation in Saskatchewan in 1944. In February, 
the Bureau of Labour and Industries, which 
was organized in 1920, was brought under the 
Department of Reconstruction, Labour and 
Public Welfare. Eight months later, at the 
special session of the Legislature in October, 
a new Department was created, the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

The first Annual Report of the Department 
covering the calendar year, 1944, draws atten- 
tion to the amending legislation and sets forth 
serially, the Acts that the new Department 
will administer as follows: (a) The Annual 
Holiday Act, 1944; (b) The Apprenticeship 
Act, 1944; (c) The Building Trades Protec- 
tion Act; (d) The Employment Agencies Act; 
(e) The Factories Act; (f) The Female 
Employment Act; (g) The Industrial 
Standards Act; (h) The Masters and Ser- 
vants Act; (7) The Minimum Wage Act; 
(7) The One Day’s Rest in Seven Act; (k) 
The Steam Boilers Act; (1) The Theatres and 
Cinematographs Act; (m) The Trade Schools 
Regulation Act; (n) The Trade Union Act, 
1944; (0) The Weekly Half-holiday Act; 
(p) The Workmen’s Wage Act; (q) such other 
Acts as may be designated by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council. 

Factories Act:—Factory employers in the 
province are required under the Act to report 
to a Labour Department inspector the names 
of all persons injured or killed by fire, 
accident or explosion in their plants. During 
1944, there were 711 accidents reported, of 
which nine were fatal. 

With respect to the employment of youths, 
girls or women, the Act restricts the working 
time to 48 hours in one week and stipulates 
that special permits in writing must be 
obtained by employers from an inspector of 
the Department, if overtime or night work is 
required of such workers. Under another 
provision of the Act an exemption may be 
issued permitting the employment of youths, 
girls and women for more than 48 hours, but 
not in excess of seventy-two and a half hours 
in the week. No employer may receive such 
an exemption for more than 36 days in any 
one year. During 1944, there were 34 special 
permits, 26 exemptions, and 78 part-time 
permits issued. 


Minimum Wages:—Public meetings of 
employers and workers were held by the 
Minimum Wage Board late in the year with 
a view to the revision, extension, and con- 
solidation of the Orders of the Board. The 
consolidated and new orders set forth in detail 
the maximum hours of work and the minimum 
rates of pay for regular, part-time, and over- 
time workers in industrial and_ servicing 
employment in cities and certain other 
specified communities in the province. In- 
spectors under the Minimum Wage Act made 
1,815 special investigations during the year 
and wage sheet returns were completed by 
2,682 employers covering 14,397 male and 
10,681 female employees. This was a decrease 
of 450 firms, but an increase of 489 persons 
employed, as compared with the previous 
year. A total of 22,587 were employed full 
time and 2,491 on a part time basis. During 
the calendar year, 1944, arrears of wages to 
the amount of $2,811.45 were collected from 
97 firms and were apportioned among a total 
of 186 employees. Four charges were laid for 
infractions of the Minimum Wage Act and 
convictions obtained. 

Trade Schools Regulation Act:—It is esti- 
mated that 1,575 students took instruction 
from the 30 Trade schools registered under 
the Act in 1944. The courses covered in- 
cluded, business and commercial subjects, 
acetylene and electric welding, auto mechanics, 
stationary engineering, wireless telegraphy and 
radio servicing, electrical technology, sewing 
and dressmaking, story writing, beauty culture, 
etc. 

Freedom of Union Association Act :*—Under 
the Act, trade unions in the province are 
required to file with the Minister, copies of 
their constitutions and by-laws, with amend- 
ments thereto, the number of their members 
and the names and addresses of their officers. 
In 1948, 127 associations having a member- 
ship of 9,584, complied with the regulations. 
The corresponding figures for 1942 were 109 
associations with a membership of 11,049. 

Strikes:—There was only one strike in 
Saskatchewan in 1944. The dispute, which 
involved 48 men and a loss of 24 man 
working days was referred to the Regional 
War Labour Board. 





* Since repealed by the Trade Union Acti, 1944. 
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Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, March, 1945 


Cost of Fiving, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as Reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


i advance of 0:1 to 118-7 (1935-39100) 
was recorded by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living index between Febru- 
ary 1 and March 1, 1945, marking a wartime 
increase of 17-8 p.c. Strength in foods which 
rose 0:4 to 131-0 in the same interval was 
mainly responsible for the increase and re- 
flected firmer quotations for fresh vegetables 
and some meats. Small recessions were noted 
for eggs, lemons and oranges. Homefurnishings 
and services gained 0-1 to 118-5 due to an 
increase in the hardware section while the 
fuel and lhghting series moved down 0-1 to 
107-3 following further reductions in electricity 
costs. These more than offset scattered 
increases for coal and coke. Other groups 
continued unchanged rentals at 112-0, clothing 
at 121-7, and miscellaneous items at 109-2. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 


The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by in- 
dependent stores. They do not include prices 
- from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a.separate table for chain 
store prices were not warranted although chain 
store prices are used in the calculation of the 
index. 


The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
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bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are shown 
while figures for other cities represent single- 
house rentals. In all cases figures represent 
rents being paid, not the rent asked for vacant 
dwellings. The basis of these figures is the 
record of rents for every tenth tenant-occupied 
dwelling collected in the 1941 census of hous- 
ing. The movement of rents since that time 
has been determined from reports submitted 
by real estate agents. The 1941 census averages 
have been adjusted in accordance with the 
change indicated by these reports, and the 
printed figures show a $4 spread centred around 
each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since. 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living. 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6:4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home- 
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TABLE I.—DOMINION BUREAU OF aehoneccre ce earear NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 


Fuel and 
Light 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MONTH 


Clothing 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100° 


————— | | | | | [| 


Adjusted 
to base 
— 100-0 for 
August 
1939 
VOUS ts ete eee ae (GAN Me ea 
1B UN awit dll a Uae EST SA SI ARS (POE RD US 
yA) HORA tae 1 ove ee Na a A 
WC RR ta IT Sr ty) MO i CRNA 
oA a Wy aps 1k ee Pr SY ae RU Be SY 
BOTS ee ais a natioe, cL by a 
WUD AE STUNG a PI eh le ES cf 
DOQZO ae hee EPS EST MARTE ie 
A Oa NR RUSTON LY SAP MeN VEPIEAR THO PO A Pec 
O22 va cpa arene eee Patera cra Me Mention ee ae 
NOGA Peril rere. Marea TE iM | A eR te te ae a 
a OP Ar heh ASTRAY dios LR atc n i GNA A) Ket ated OIE es 
) CPA TBA Musica Nt bhai hd abit pai bts te 
g A AN Wet I oe Lae eee Rage a Ta 
RUBY ERE RL NA ian WA nee aia TS BIH Bina bE 
RMD ihe eae a Are CR Tec acy D 
POSG SE EE Ve DT SMA RUM ee Mea Re ire aed 
pte AN Re gn it pears 2 52) Ba SP me 8) (AP Ue 
OBS) tees ih Ran! aN vce ae a) Sen 
1939 
August Van oatavas «atts wee 100-0 
Beptemberi lis esse 100-6 
October. 2.0 ee es ea 102-7 
December 1................. 103-9 
CAPA iy cee tic ol epee ee 
1940 
JANUAP YAS Wrew eee cys eels CAE 103-6 
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ear. gal 
1941 
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ONE yo UN UO IE TNE A ME 8p 8 107-7 
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Year ne 
1942 
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December 15. o esis wlate 117-6 
1945 
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Marchil a Geennper mee 117-8 
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104-3 101-8 
106-1 101-8 
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110-8 103-1 
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113-0 105-6 
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* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 
$ Commcdities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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furnishings (8°9° per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, homefurnishings, 
etc., with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour Gazette for July, 1943, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
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period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazerrre under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 


Wholesale Prices February, 1945 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics com- 
posite index of wholesale prices advanced 0-1 
to 102-9 (1926—100) between January and 
February, 1945. Three of the eight principal 
groups were higher while five remained un- 
changed. Animal products recorded a gain of 
0-2 to 106-9 reflecting firmer quotations for 
whitefish, calves, lambs and eggs, which out- 
weighed price reductions for furs, steers and 
hogs. A gain of 0-1 to 95:8 in the vegetable 
products group was due to upturns in potatoes, 


TABLE III.—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939— 
MARCH, 1945, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES 
FOR MARCH, 1945 


88686868VS0>0FTT0o0o0o0ohoouSsSsSss eel 








Price 
Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | Aug. | Nov.| Feb. | May | Aug. | Nov.| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
1939 | 1941 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 1945 

Beets sirloinsteak: 253 a eee Ib. | 100-0) 120-7] 145-5) 144-1] 143-0] 143-0] 154-1] 154-1] 153-8] 153-8 153-8] 42-9 
Beef; round steak) ccs chide oh cna Ib. 100-0) 125-7} 158-2) 155-7] 154-4) 154-4] 166-7] 166-7] 166-7! 166-7] 166-7 39-5 
Beef, rib roast..... baie el Bie tolohbyslel sre: die evsrete lb. 100-0} 125-5] 164-3] 173-9] 173-9] 173-5] 173-0} 172-2] 173-0] 173-0] 173-5 39-9 
Beal shoulders. .ih in eh sgdosac oe ak lb. 100-0} 132-7) 178-6} 181-1} 180-5) 179-9] 161-6] 161-6] 161-0] 161-0] 161-0 25-6 
Beek sSve wing een. Las ee aa eee lb. 100-0} 136-7} 184-1] 181-7} 180-2] 180-2] 168-3] 169-0] 168-3] 168-3] 168-3 21-2 
Veal; forequarter.. i.e :.< odstasee oat lb. 100-0) 139-3} 179-9} 182-8] 177-5] 173-4] 174-0] 174-0] 173-4] 174-6] 174-0 29-4 
Lamb, leg/roast.esce bee aan eee lb 100-0} 109-9} 157-4] 126-4] 141-2] 143-3] 155-3] 148-2] 147-9] 148-9] 148-6 42-2 
Pork, fresh loins. jécc0s le doves oe alee lb. 100-0} 125-3} 138-5} 139-6] 138-8] 138-8] 139-2] 140-8] 141-5} 141-5! 141-9 36-9 
Pork, fresh shoulder.................. lb. 100-0} 127-0} 145-4) 148-5} 146-9] 146-4] 146-4] 143-9] 142-9] 142-3] 142.3 27-9 
Bacon, side, med. sliced.............. lb. 100-0] 132-3} 140-0} 140-6] 140-6] 140-3] 140-0} 140-6] 140-9] 140-9] 140-9 45-8 
Dard pure od scc et ne be ik heh ie lb. 100-0} 151-3}°162-3] 162-3] 162-3] 153-5] 150-9) 152-6] 155-3] 155-3] 156-1 17-8 
Shortening, vegetable................ lb. | 100-0} 134-7} 137-5] 1387-5] 187-5] 137-5] 137-5] 136-8] 136-8] 136-81 136-8 19-7 
Eggs, Grade ‘‘A”’ fresh............... doz. | 100-0} 156-4] 162-5) 181-6] 140-5] 185-5] 141-4] 171-1] 146-4] 141-4] 140-1 42-6 
Tc ee eA gee a OL Uae TM qt 100-0] 111-0 *4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4] 95-4] 95-4) 95-4] 95-4] 10-4 
Butter, creamery, prints.:............ lb 100-0) 140-5} 141-8] 144-0] 146-2] 145-8] 143-2] 145-8] 146-2] 146-2] 146-2 39-9 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. lb 100-0} 174-6] 166-3} 166-3] 166-8} 164-9] 163-5) 164-4] 164-9] 164-4! 164-9 34-3 
Bread) whiten toc e ie ie Le lb 100-0) 106-5} 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3} 106-3} 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3 6-7 
Flour; iret grade./6 ho 0) me ORR lb. 100-0} 127-3} 127-3} 127-3) 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 124-2] 124.2 4-1 
Rolledonte; balk 12 d6ca 200.00 16 Baa lb. 100-0} 112-0} 114-0} 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0 5-7 
Corn flakes, 808.8 . 4 Ns deems ede bce pkq. | 100-0) 101-1] 101-1] 101-1] 101-1] 101-1] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0} 100-0! 100-0 9-2 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’8............... tin. | 100-0} 129-9] 132-1] 132-1] 186-8} 138-7] 188-7] 138-7] 137-7] 137-7! 137-7 14-6 
Peas, catined, 2’.........ccsecccceess tin. | 100-0} 117-5} 120-8} 121-7) 124-2) 124-2) 124-2] 123-3] 122-5] 122-5] 122-5 14-7 
Corn, canned ;'2'a.0.60 0. He kd tin. | 100-0} 128-3] 133-6] 133-6] 135-4] 135-4] 134-5] 133-6] 133-6] 133-6] 132-7 15-0 
Beans) dry sias. escheat s ss oe Ib 100-0} 129-4) 129-4) 129-4] 131-4] 181-4] 133-3] 133-3] 133-3] 133-3] 133-3 6-8 
OMOns: Bic.tdc eek ccs ee Satsds deat ok lb 100-0) 108-2} 159-2} 146-9] 149-0] 177-6] 146-9] 116-3] 112-2] 112-2] 110-2 5-4 
Potatoes..... Sfalahoiate simioteher sien erurele aes -../15 Ib.} 100-0} 89-9} 169-2] 136-3] 140-5) 147-9] 155-2] 123-2] 126-8] 136-9] 140-5 46-1 
Prunes, medium .7... 4:06): ads be ce lb, 100-0) 115-8} 125-4] 126-3] 180-7] 122-8] 122-8] 122-8] 122-8] 122-8] 121-9 13-9 
Raisins, seedless, bulk................ Ib. | 100-0} 104-0} 111-3] 102-0] 101-3] 109-3] 115-2] 113-2] 102-6] 102-0] 102-6 15-5 
Oranges, medium size................ doz. | 100-0} 132-5} 143-7] 147-8] 138-2] 140-3] 141-3] 141-6] 142-7] 145-4] 146-8 43-0 
Lemons, medium gize................ doz. | 100-0} 111-3] 144-9] 141-8] 138-2] 135-7] 143-4] 144-6] 145-5] 143-7] 142-5 46-3 
Jam, strawberry, 16 02............... jar. 100-0) 111-3/7115-1/f115-1) 115-1) 114-5) 114-5] 114-5} 114-5) 115-1] 115-1] 18-9 
Peathea) 20 OF casuh sod sous hake cee eee-| tin. | 100-0) 101-5/7109-6) 109-6} 108-1] 108-1/7108-1/f108-1] 104-6) 104-1] 103-6] 20-4 
Marmalade, orange, 16 03............- jar. | 100-0} 118-3) 131-8} 131-1] 131-8] 130-3] 180-3] 130-3] 129-6] 129-6] 129-6] 17-6 
Corn syvup, 36 Ibe. . wi slic. ehds sab wen ds Jar. | 100-0} 138-0) 154-7] 154-3] 154-7] 155-0} 156-0] 155-7] 155-3] 155-3] 155-3 46-6 
Sdgar,'granulateds../0/..0 0108 i heh lb. 100-0) 132-3) 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 182-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3 8-6 
SUPAL, VOUOW) be - cx hss oh kueee eed Ib. | 100-0] 131-3] 133-3] 184-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9 8-5 
Coffee a. saa dc sh tas ole o ANaipletsvetele sie, ate Ib. | 100-0) 141-6} 130-8] 131-1] 131-1] 131-1] 131-1] 131-4] 181-1] 131-1] 131-1 44.3 
Tea, black, $lb.............. AAA BRA Sy pkq. | 100-0} 145-2} 181-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6 38-7 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to March, 1945, prices. 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 








per lb. 
Rolled oats, bulk, 


Flour, first grade, 


4-6 


4-5 
4-9 
4-5 
4-9 


4-8 
4-5 
4-2 


per lb. 
Corn flakes, 


8 oz. package 


+] cts.| cts. 


6-1}10-0 


6-1] 9-9 
6: 1/10-0 
6: 0 9-8 
6-0}10-0 


6-3] 9-4 
5:9/10-0 
6-0} 9-7 


AS | ee 


3°8 
3°8 
3-6 
4-1 
4-1 
4-2 
4-0 
4-0 
4-0 


4-2 
4-2 
4-0 
4-1 
4-1 
3-9 
4-1 
4-0 
4-2 
4:3 
4-0 
4-0 
4-2 
4-2 
4-0 


5:5 
5:4 
5:8 
6-0 
5-7 
6-0 


9-9 
9-5 
9-4 
9-7 
9-8 
9-7 
9-8 


5-3}10-0 
5-3] 9-6 


5:5 


53 
5:4 
5-6 
5:2 
5:8 
5-1 
5:7 
5:7 
5-5 
5:3 
6-1 
5-6 
5-7 
6:3 
5-7 


9-7 


8-7 
9-1 
8-9 
8-7 
9-2 
8-8 
8-8 


8-9 
8-8 
9-1 
8-8 
8-9 
8-7 
9-6 
8-8 


Beef Pork 2 £2 |g 

ms Fe a TL 2 (Sel |e fF |, 

aitlt. a lialeebie ene dae 

Bs 23 5 le.| gifsi<sl is ls [F 

ali fee | (2 [E |e 3 letlegagiesl elf [8 | 
£ 8 25] Sal scl scl2cl8.sles(@eleelealee] 3 2slCslms 
go lee| Eel s< eel oe /Seleclacl Stlvslt sl aclecle sl’ sls 
OEE ECEREG EC EPC eeu 
cts.| cts.| ets.} cts.| ets.| cts.} cts.} cts.| cts.] cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.} cts. 
Ucar ep ean ONE, 44-5/40-6/38-5}27-6/21-4]....|.... 36-8]... .|45-3]19+2]20-1/43-3] 9-0141-8]35-0] 7-3 
See O ae ay IDE Ae 44-4141 -2/38-3]27-1]23-4]23-6|45-3/38-6]26-3]45-3]19-1]20-0]49-2|11-0/44-4/36-1] 8-0 
RNa Glaacoe ven 45-8/43-0|41-4]26-8}28-1]....]46-6]40-1/31-5)47-1]19-3/20-0/46-2}10. ol44-3/36-6] 7-3 
f-Bydaoy enki teeboait 47-4]41-6]....|30-4/24-5]....[44-3/40-3 a1: 7 47-2] 190] 19-9]48-1]12-0 44.3 36-3| 7-3 
SS OO Ta an 44-7]40-8]36-0/28-2/18-1]... .145-0/38-2 7 45-7 19-1|20-3/47-4110-0143-6135-0 6-7 
ba oety ated ela aN ay 44-7]40-7]45-8|27-4|20-3]20-7|46-0]87-8]31-3 16-9 191|19-7}44-5]10-0143-3135-0| 7-3 
TMrondton he eee 45.5/41-4{40-9127-1) 21 -0l29-7145-3)37-1|29° “447. 7 18-2|20-0]44-6]10-0142-8]34-9] 8-0 
A ET RON RRA RR 145-3143 -1138-6]26-8]22-5]30-0|44-5]40- Caries “0{18-7|19-8145-9111-0143-0134-6] 7-3 
speed a al 40-0|37-4|38-3]28-0| 22-0}. ,|43-0]28-4]29-4]49-0]19-5}20-6|39-5] 10-0]40-0]34-0 6-7 
TOMAR) Le ML 40-s}as-2}37-3]25-3|18-7]80-7]41-5)32-3|26:2]46-2]17-2)19-1]45-7]10-0]38-5)31-7 5:3 
1b=Montraal oor ceseotiok: 42-5/39-4143-8125-0120-ol25-3|41"3133-6126.3146. 1|18-9]19-2145-8]10-5139-3134-0] 6-0 
13-LOuchen. hue c AN ne 40-9137-6|36-6|23-3]18-8]29-6|37-6|31-9]26-9141-9/19-3/19-5|43-6|10-0139-7|34-4) 5-5 
13-—Gt/ Fyneinthe: is. bilve. 36-1|34-4|34-6]24-1]18-9/31-0/34-2/28-3/25-2/47-8]18-0/19-4] 41-9] 9-0/39-5/32-1) 5-3 
14—-St Johns...) ey a 43-3|40-8139-5|26-7/17-3|....]....|.-.- 28-8}46-7|18-2|19-8]44-9] 9-0]38-7]32-1| 5-3 
15—Sherbrooke..........++- 43 539-6) 41 -0|26-5|18-4|32-9|42-7|33-6|26-6]38-8]18-7|19-7/44-7]10-0]/38-1|35-0| 5-3 
46--Aorel 1h lke ak: 40-0|36-6|40-6|24-7|19-5}... .38-0/31-8|25-6]46-5]18-7/19-6/40-7] 9-0/40-4]/32-3] 5-3 
17—Thetford Minee..........,33-1134-8]....]24-al17-4]....1.... 24-5]25-3]38-4]18-2|19-4141-4] 9-0/39-4131-7| 5-3 
18—Three Rivers............ 39-3136-0]35-4|24-7 20-5 ...[35-5]28-7]25-4|46-5]17-9]19- 6143 -8|10-0/38-7/34-7] 6-0 
ee Teoria’ shi. eR 40-8138-2|39-5|25-8|21-2|27-7/41 -5137-4|29-4145-3117-2119-2140-4110-0139-3|31-1| 6-7 
20—Brantford.......se.see0e 43 -6|40-3]40-8|25 +9] 19-0|29-8}43-4|38-7/27-5|46-0]17-5]19-5]40-9|10-0|39-3]35-3) 6-7 
21—Brockville...isiece.0.00+ 46-7|42-8]44-0|26-0|20-9}. .. .[45-0/36-2|29-2]44-6]17-4]19-3/40-6]10-0|38-2)30-8| 6-3 
22—Chatham.....tuesesesee- 43 -4|40-0]40-7| 25-8] 19-9131 -3]41-8|37-7/32-3|46-3]17-3]19-4]40-0]10-0|38-6|35-7| 5-3 
as Womiwallls octal Jone 43-6|40-3|40-5]26-1/17-7]... ./43-3]36-3]27-0]45-6]17-7]19-5]41-5|10-0]39-4130-6] 6-0 
24—Fort William............ 43-4|39-7/37-6|25-4/22-3]... ./43-4136-9/29-9]45-6]17-6]19-0]45-6|11-039-6|33-1| 6-0 
25—Galt......cececeseeee ee e{42+4]40-3]40-0]24-7]23-0130-0]42-5]37-3]26-0|46-8]17-7]19-2]41 -5/10-0139-2136-9] 6-7 
86 Gelpl.!¥asho cues cu. .. .42-9]40-2138-8]26-3]24-3/30-4]43-3]39-1]28-4)46-5117-4]19-2]39-9]10-0|39-7/35-2] 6-0 
27—Hamilton............. ,.|44-3]41-2]41-8]25-6]22-8]29-4]43-6]40-0]29-047-4]17-7/19-0/43-2]11-0/40-3]38-0] 6-0 
28—Kingston...........+.+. «/43-4/38-5|38-3]25-7|18-5]....41-4138-0]27-1]46-1/17-3|19-2]41 -6|10-0]39-2|31-5] 6-0 
29—Kitchener...............{42+9/40-2/40-4|25-2123-1|30-3/44-0|38-6]27-3146-0]17-9]19-6/38-0|10-0|39-5]34-1) 6-3 
30—London.......-2seceeeee-{43+7/40-2|41 -1]25-6]22-0]30-1/42-5|38-6]26-4]45-4]18-4]19-3|43-8]10-0]39-2)/33-0] 6-0 
31—Niagara Falls...........|42+8139-4]41-2125-2119-7|29-9|42-7/38-9|27-5]44-4]17-7|19-3]41-7|10-5140-0133-1) 6-0 
32—North Bay.........++..«/43-9/41-0/41-9126-1]18-9]....]42-4/38-3/29-2146-1]17-9]19-5]45-8/11-0139-7|32-6] 6-7 
83—Oshawa......00sees000 ..|43-7/40-7|42-4]25-7]21-7/32-7/43-3139-5]28-4|46-0]17-6/19-5|42-7|10-039-8/33-4] 6-0 
B4—Ottawa...cceceveececeeee (442/41 -2143-1126-5]22-0129-5]44-4136-6]28-7148-8]17-9]19-0143-6110-0|39-0131-9] 6-7 


3-9 


5-7 


8-8 
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Canned 
Vegetables 


Tomatoes, choice, 
2%’s (28 oz.) per tin 
Peas, choice, 

per 20 oz. tin 
Corn, choice, 

per 20 oz. tin 





cts. |cts. 
15-4] 15-8 


cts. 
15-0 


14-4 
14-9 
14-9 
14-8 


15-1 
15-3 
14-9 
15-0 


14-5 
15-0 
14-7 
14-8 


15-1 
14-9 
14-7 


15-3 
15-0 
14-8 


14-7 
14-9 
14-7 


15-4 
13-9 
13-3 
14-2 
13°5 
13-8 
14-3 
14-7 
13-7 
14-5 


15-0 
14-5 
13-9 
14-3 
14-7 
14-7 
15-6 
14-5 
14-5 
14-6 


15°5 
15°0 
14-2 
14-7 
15-4 
15-2 
16-2 
16-0 
15-4 
14-8 


14-1 
14-5 
14-1 
14-4 
14-9 
14-5 
14-5 
14-2 
14-1 
13-9 
14-5 
14-6 
13-6 
14-4 
14-1 


14-6 
ul 


12-9 
14-3 
13-9 
14-1 
14-7 
14-3 
14-2 
13-9 
14-0 
13-5 
14-4 
14-1 
13-2 
14-4 
13-6 
14-3 


14-7 
14-9 
14-5 
14-6 
15-0 
14-4 
14-4 
14-6 
14-4 
14-4 
14-9 
14-9 
14-7 
15-0 
14-4 
14-8 


Beans, common, dry, 
white, -per lb. 





Onions, cooking, 
per lb. 


cts. 


6-8] 38-2) 18-7]17-1/45-4)61-5/39-2)21-8/36-9/50-7) 8-6] 8-1/53-9/38-0 


5:2 
5:2 
5-1 
5:3 


5:7 
5:2 
5:3 


7:7 
6-7 
6-0 
6-6 
7-3 
7-9 
6-4 
8-7 
7-2 
72 


5:1 
4-9 
4-9 
4-1 
5:4 
4-6 
4-8 
4-6 
5:2 
4-8 
4-7 
5-0 
3-9 
5:0 
4-3 
5:4 


per 15 lbs. 


Potatoes, 


cts. 


49-5 
43-3 
51-0 
42-6 


41-7 
42-6 
46-8 


36-9 
47-2 
47-5 
42-8 
41-6 
39-9 
39-9 
39-5 
35-0 
35-3 


47-4 
44-4 
44-6 
49-2 
49-5 
53-1 
43-8 
40-0 
49-4 
49-4 


een ore Sugar 
< o |o —_—_——— 
o |S |. : “ ; 
AS aad Ss a z r) a 
a a a oO ca) 
Z g g a ie 1S gj |Ss 
g = Fy ae ae BH ox 
= Ig |e |S |e slad/os] . = 18s 
=) oO ole CeO “la wl - es oy ao) ~-2 
2 1d [SSS] EsSloOslo s/c oy al | we 
Ble slaSlaSlsalgclsal algal -cl2s/$4 
2 oy NRA] Se - 0) a 
ga gs go te moo 8&8 a noe 32 amy Pe ore 
ESS S/8SigS/g5193 518519 SiS Shs Sl a8 
Bgaed & 8. § 8) 8 3 Sa SASF Sela als alsa 
a | 10 IA IS | je O lm 10 |e 
cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. 


14-9}14-1/52-6/53-9/39-5)20-9/37-0/50-8 
14-3}15-9}47-5)52-3)39-7]....|38-5/50-7 
13-7|15-2150-3/56-9/38-7|20-6/37-0/50-6 
14-4]15-1)53-0/50-0)40-2/21-3/37-9/51-9 


14-8]14-5)44-7|57-2/39-4/20-1)/38-8150-7 
13-3]14-6]45-7/51-3/41-0}....|38-2/50-3 
13-9}14-9]52-0/51-1/39-8]19-9/35-5/50-6 


16-5]18-7|42-5]54-4/40-0)....|40-1/47-9 
13 -6]17-6/39-3/43 -1]37-7|20-7/36-0/46-9 
13+8]15-3}41-5)]39-5)37-5)19-5/35-1/47-0 
14-6]15-6/45-0/48-9)37-7/20-7/36-0/47-9 
14-1]17-0/41-3/46-1/39-7/21-3)36-5/44-0 
14-5]17-5/41+2/46-0/39-4/19-0/37-4/47-6 
14-5}18-0/45-4/46-1/39-7)....|39-4/50-0 
15-0}16-3}45-4/56-0/42-1/19-0/37-5/48-7 
15-0/15-0/44-5/48-0/39-7]....|38-6]50-1 
15-0}18-8/40-5)49-5)40-9)... .|37-7/48-9 


14-1]14-9]41-7|45-4/37-1/20-9)33-7)/46-4 
14-5|14-4/43 -3)45-5)36-0)19-7/33-4/47-5 
13-0}15-2)44-0/47-5/34-4)19-8/35-1/49-0 
13-5]14-3]35-6/42-4/35-5/20-6/33 -3/44-8 
15-0}18-0/37-5)42-3 34-4)47-4 
14-2}15-3/42-7/45-5137-5)19-5/385-7/44-4 
14-0}14-0/43-9)47-7/34-7|19-4/33-3/46-1 
13-7}14-1/42-0/43-0/36-3]19-7/32-7/44-7 
13 -4]14-0)45-3}43-6/35-5/19-4/33-2)/45-8 
14-1)14-5/41-0/45-2)37-4/21-7/35-1)/45-2 
15-0}14-3/41-6/45-9/36-5)20-1/32-8/45-2 
14-0]13-8/40-7/43-4/36-3/19-5|32-6/44-6 
sek 13-2]44-5}44-0/36-0/18-4)/34-7/44-0 
14-1|15-0/42-7)/47-3|38-7|21-3)35-7|46-3 
13-4]13-7/41-6)45-5]....|19-7/34-5}44-8 
13-3}15-0/41-7/44-3/37-7|/20-0/35-7)/49-1 


oe 


8-5 
8-2 
8-6 
8-7 


8-5 
9-0 
8-5 


8-6 
8:3 
8-0 
8-1 
8-0 
8-0 
8-0 
7-9 
8-0 
8-5 


8-4 
8-4 
8:3 
8-7 
8-2 
8-6 
8-5 
8-6 
8-1 
8-1 
8-6 
8-6 
8-5 
9-0 
8-6 
8-3 


5140-0 
8-0)39-9/39-4 
7:7/46-2)40-0 
7-5}48-3/39-4 
8-0}47-2/40-6 


8-4|43-7/38-9 
8+3/46-6/39-4 
8-1/43-3|38-4 
8-5/41-4/38-4 
8+2]/45-8|38-5 
8-5|42-0/38-1) 
8+3/44-6|39-4 
85/43 -138-5 
8-1/42-4/39-3 
7-9]43-3/38-8 
8-5/40-2|39-3 
8-443 -9]39-2 
8-7|44-2139-6 
8-9/49-7/39-4 
8-4|46-7/39-3 
8-1/43-9139-1 


Coal 


See ee ee ee ee Oe ee ee ee | ee ne en 


oe 2 g Rent (b) 

gS | as 

28) 28 

a 1m 

$ (a) | $ (a) $ 

pie 11:57] 24-00-28-00(c)] 1 
ae 12-29] 27-50-31-50 | 2 
Be aa 8-42} 16-00-20-00 | 3 
i al) 6-75| 18-00-22-00(c)} 4 
aie 11:41] 26.50-30-50 | & 
rie 12-09] 21-00-25-00(c)| 6 
akg 11:57} 26.00-30-00(c)| 7 
G9 12-70] 20-50-24-50(c)| 8 
TRON Pansoeiycel ek 9 
16-75)0 0... 15-50-19-50 {10 
16-75}... 04. 23 -00-27-00(c)|11 
16-00|...... 26-00-30-00(c)|12 
TB-Thie os 0 16-00-20-00(c)|13 
1B -BOles Feet cat's Ween s 14 
1T-bOl ae 20-00-24:00(c)|15 
jt) aan See eat a sat AO 
19-00]...... 14-00-18-00(c)|17 
16-00]...... 20-00-24-00(c)|18 
1B-OO IO Mh: Sabaneta: 19 
16-00]...... 22-00-26-00  |20 
16-00]...... 20-00-24-00 21 
16-00]...... 21-50-25-50 {22 
16-50|...... 23 00-27 -00(c)|23 
16-80}; 2. 2). 25-50-29-50 {24 
46-00ls 05s 22-00-26-00  |25 
16-00]...... 22-50-26-50  |26 
15-50]...... 26-00-30-00 [27 
16-00}...... 29-00-33-50 28 
16-00}...... 26-00-30-50 29 
16-50|...... 26-50-30-50 130 
14-63). 2500-29-00 |31 
i pes pate 23-00-27-00 |32 
16-00] 56. os 23-00-2700 |33 
[a 31-00-35-00 |34 
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per lb. 
Corn flakes, 
8 oz. package 


per lb. 
Rolled oats, bulk, 


Flour, first grade, 


6-0 


Beef Pork Q 8 |g 
2 fee] 8 (fe 
2 : SURE hotels ers 
é Bit lee | Slesic|. [Pelagia 
Es ‘a | s 1.| giesite| 18 fs IF 
a la |Bels Sie) (al eels ole ol a (aml aad & 
3 | 3 * a wile ie lSelo8/sslo -| -e/e a |-d 
SIS Jes |. |e |S 18 1S Sse esas) “gis IO |S. 
a4) 54/83] &4| 85/25) -s|2spes/eclasleslee) sls] o6]S5 
Sols s|"SlSele sige a sld alae Sslvele slaciasle less 
eh Sale 21S aloe Sale B $3 o 2. Sl galS alec als ala & © 6. 
aim i io lo > jf lm le Mela lo la Is Ia lo lq 
cts..| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts | cts.| ets.| cts. 
er Owen Sound..b eek 42-0|39-3/39-3]24-6]23-3]... ./45-3137-5/26-3/45-4117-1119-4139-9110-0/40-0131-7] 6-0 
36—Peterborough............ 45-0|41-6]42-2/26-2/22-3131-8]43-8]39-6]29-2/46-7118-1119-1]40-6|10-0|39-4/34-5} 6-0 
37—Port Arthur............. 43 -6|40-0|38-8]24-8]21-8128-0/38-6]36-8]28-0/48-5117-8]18-9/44-1111-0/39-9134-7] 6-3 
38—St. Catharines........... 44-0|40-7}42-0/25-3/20-5130-7|41-5|40-9125-3]46-3117-9]19-1/42-1110-5|/39-8/35-21 6-0 
$0-—-Sé, Thomas........2.... 43-9140-4]41-8]25-2]23 -0/30-0/44-3139-7|29-0/46-1117-4]19-5/42-6]10-0/39-6/34-4! 6-0 
462 Serine) esd Ones 42-6139+8]41-1]26-1)21-2/32-2/42-1137-6/29-6/45-9118-3119-6/43-8110-0/40-2/32-7] 6-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 43-1]40-0/38-4126-9]21-9]... .|42-3137-0/29-3/44-7117-6]19-1|44-7]11-0/39-8131-7] 6:7 
42—Stratford...........0..6. 41-4139-5/39-8|25-8122-81....].... 37-2|28-0/45-4/18-0]19-9]39-0|10-0|/39-5/33-3] 5-3 
483—Sudbury................. 43 -9]40-1]40-4125-6]23-1]28-2/39-4137-4/29-1/43-7118-0/19-5/45-0111-0/39-8/33-3] 6-7 
44—Timmins................ 44-4]40-9]41-5/26-3121-5/29-5/43-7138-9|28-3144-7118-7]19-5/47-0112-0/39-8/34-9] 6-7 
BS BOLT ERT Ae Re SO 44-0/40-3]41-6]25-6/22-9130-9]43-3/38-9]25-1]49-8]17-7|19-1144-8]11-0/40-2137-8] 6-7 
ie oWeltend: ha eke 41-5|37-9]41-0/26-0]22-1130-7]....138-2/27-6/43-4117-5]/19-4]39-9111-0/40-0135-6] 6-7 
47—Windsor........ceec055 ..(43-3]40-1141- 4/25 -0/23 -4131-0]43-1]38-5/28-8145-6]17-8119-2142-8]11-0139-3135-5| 6-0 
48—Woodatock.............. 42-7|39-5]39-5/25-0]19-2)... .]42-5]37-5/26-0]44-7117-2119-0/40-9]10-0/39-4/32-0] 6-0 
Maniteba— 
#9--Brandow:s<:.cdes/sed en 42-8]38-2/40-2/25-2)19-8]... .]41-7/36-8]25-0146-6]16-8]21-1141-1110-0/38-0]34-0} 7-1 
50—Winnipeg................ 42-0137-7134-1]24-5121-7|27-4/40-5136-7]/29-3/47-5117-0]19-5/42-4] 9-0137-4/34-6] 8-0 
Saskatchewan— 
6l—Moose Jaw...........0. 42.-4137-8|138-2/23-8]18-4]... .|40-4]35-0]26-6/46-1/15-6]/20-7]... .(11-0137-3134-3] 7-2 
§2—Prince Albert............|36-2/33-2/33-0/22-8117-4]....].... 36-0/26-7/35-7|16-4119-7140-0/10-0138- 6133-9] 6-0 
58—Regina.................. 40-7/37-8135-5|24-0/20-8]25-4138-0/35-0]24-2143 -6|16-2/21-7140-5/10-0137-3135-0] 6-8 
54—Saskatoon............... 42-0|37-6/36-4|24-7|19-8]27-3139-9134-8]26-5/45-2116-1119-9140-6/10-0137-3134-6] 7-2 
Alberta— 
65—Calgary...............-. 43 -9]39-1139-2/24-8]21-7/26-7140-6/35-7129-5148-2]16-1/20-1141-0/10-0/38-1137-0] 7-2 
66—Drumheller............. 40-5137-0/38-3/24-0120-0]....].... 35-0}26-0]/44-6]17-0/21-6]40-7|10-0139-2137-3] 8-0 
567—Edmonton............... 40 -2135-5]37-4|22-2120-5]26-7|36-6134-3125-7]/45-1115-7/20-1/42-4110-0137-5135-31 7-2 
68—Lethbridge.............. 40-6]36-8]36-4/24-0]19-0]25-3/39-7/34-6]26-7144-0]15-9/21-0141-0110-0138-0]....] 8-0 
British Columbia— ’ 
59—Nanaimo................ 46-7}42-3145-'0/27-2/25-2)....|44-0]41-3/30-2149-4118-4/20-5140-8112-0/43-2137-01 9-0 
60—New Westminster....... 44-9]40-1141-9/25-8/23-8129-7]/41-9/40-5]26-8146-9]18-1/19-9140-5/10-0141-0]34-8] 8-0 
61—Prince Rupert........... 45-5]42-5/43-7/25-7/24-0129-0/43-7|41-5/29-3148-9]18-7/20-8146-3]15-0141-7/38-1110-0 
Oo — Trae oes. ieee 44-0}40-0}43-3/25-6]24-4/29-2/44-4/39-8129-4145-9]18-0122-6137-4/13-0/39-9134-11 9-0 
68—Vancouver.............../46°7/41-8/42- 6/26 -2/24-8]28-3142-9/39-1128-9149-8]17-5119-2140-4/10-0140-6134-5] 9-6 
64—Victoria................. 45-4]41-8143-7/26-6/24-4/31-7/44-3]40-0/30-1/47-1/18-4/20-3141-0/11-0]41-8134-8] 9-0 


(a) Inclusive of all sales taxes. 
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COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1945 (Concluded) 





























Vase lcs . -|I# |é le Been wit! by Agog 

- EC Ton bf 8 - 

eg ey healaitele laste te |e . (28 

ek] 3) os] 24/2] 2 2 te leeeslea at | 2 Re} | 

42 | 34] 24) be] £4] €5| Salga/aeleclSeleclae|caltel ca|telae| aa | is) et 

es | £8] £8| 25| £8) 38] Sala alesiesles(aslesles|eulcalcul ee) ou | 2b 

cele iS Piss ie eee eee eS OE Ce Te ls 

ets. | ots. |cts. |cts. jcts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts.|cts.| $ (a) |/$ (a) $ 

14-1) 14-3] 14-7) 6-3] 4-6) 45-0]..... 14-3/42-7/47-7]... .|19-7)34-7/43-2] 8-6] 8-5/48-4/38-9] 16-50]...... 16-00-20:00 35 
13-6) 14-0} 14-4) 6-1] 4-7] 41-3) 13-9]14-1/39-3/44-9/36-6/21-5/33-6/46-3] 8-5) 8-5143-3/39-0] 16-75]...... 24-00-28-00 {36 
14-1] 14-6] 14-2) 6-2) 4-8] 54-7] 14-4]16-9143-1/50-4/38-2/19-2136-5/43-7| 8-5) 8-41/41-9/38-1] 16-80]...... 23-00-27-00 37 
13-7| 14-4) 14-7} 7-0] 4-6) 51-1] 15-0]14-7/41-0/45-7)/34-4/18-4/32-9147-1] 8-5) 8-2/48-7/39-2] 15-75). 22... 27-00-31-00 38 
14-0] 14-7] 14-8] 6-3] 5-9] 48-2] 14-4)14-6]46-1]44-3/35-3/20-6/33-9146-5) 8-7] 8-6/45-1/39-5) 16-00)...... 21-00-25-00 {389 
14-5} 14-8] 15-0} 7-0) 5-1] 49-8} 13-1]14-3/42-8]46-1/37-0)19-7|33-4146-1] 8-8] 8-7/44-5/39-4] 16-50)...... 23-00-27-50 {40 
14-6} 14-6] 14-8} 6-1] 5-0} 52-3] 13-1]14-7/38-6/48-5)37-0/19-9}35-0}45-1) 8-5} 8-5}41-8)39-0) 17-00]...... 23-00-27-00 {41 
14-5) 14-1) 14-9} 6-0] 4-8] 46-6] 13-8]13-9/41-6/44-5/385-5/19-7/33-5}46-4) 8-8) 8-6)44-8]38-7| 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 42 
14-4) 14-4) 14-5) 6-1] 4-8! 43-7] 18-8]14-9139-2/46-1/38-4/20-0/35-0/48-8] 8-8] 8-5}45-0/38-5) 17-75]...... 28-00-32:00 [43 
15-0} 14-8) 14-9] 6-3) 5-5] 52-0) 13-6)15-2/43-7157-7/39-8119-4/35-2/49-2) 8-8) 8-8139-3/38-8) 19-50]...... 24-50-28-00 44 
13-5] 18-7} 14-2} 6-4] 4-2) 49-0] 14-2]14-1]48-4/42-4/35-6)19-4/32-4/45-6] 8-2] 8-0/44-4/38-7] 15-50)...... 32-50-36-50 {45 
13-8] 13-7] 14-4) 9-1) 4-3] 50-5].....}.... 44.4143-7136-0119-0/32-6]44-9] 8-3} 8-3/42-1/39-0) 15-50)......].............06. 46 
14-0} 14-9} 14-6} 6-2] 4-8] 50-8} 13-3]14-0/40-4/42-7/35-0/20-2/33-1/46-0) 8-2) 8-0/40-9138-5) 16-00)...... 25:00-29-00 {47 
14-3) 14-3) 14-3] 6-3] 5-1] 44-8} 14-3]14-4/42-3]44-5/36-4/19-7/34-0/46-6) 8-6] 8-6/45-4/39-1) 16-00)...... 22-00-26:00 |48 
15-6] 14-9) 15-4) 7-2) 5-1] 40-8) 14-5]16-1/41-6]43-0/41-0)... ./88-0}43-7| 9-2) 9-0/43-5/38-1)......] 8-87] 21-00-25-00 {49 
15-4] 15-6) 15-7] 7-2] 3-7] 47-2) 13-5}16-4/41-6)/41-9/39-2)/21-8/36-7/43-2] 9-0) 8-9)37-6/37-8)...... 12-95) 26-00-80-00 |50 
16-7] 15-3) 15-6] 6-7] 5-7] 46-8).....].... 39-1/42-7)....|23-0/36-7/42-6] 9-3) 9-3)42-6/39-2)...... 10-30} 21-00-25-50 {51 
16-0] 16-7] 16-7) 7-5] 6-8] 41-3] 15-6]16-2/40-3/44-4/40-0/23-2/38-3/47-6] 9-9] 9-6/39-6/37-8)...... 10-50} 19-50-23-50 {52 
16-7} 15-3] 16-0) 6-6] 6-4] 43-4] 13-3]16-9/40-7/42-3/40-0/22-1/36-7/46-7] 9-3 9-6 42-0/38-0)...... 11-50} 27-50-31-50 53 
17-1} 15-9} 16-5} 7-3] 5-6] 37-5] 15-1]17-3]43-8]44-5/39-8/22-5/38-1145-4) 9-7) 9-8/44-2137-7)...... 10-10} 22-00-26:00 |54 
15-3] 14-7) 14-9] 7-4] 5-8} 46-1] 13-8]17-0)41-2]47-1/386-6)21-1/384-2/44-6} 9-0) 9-2)41-4/37-6)...... 8-25} 26-00-30-00 {55 
17-3} 16-1] 16-2} 7-8} 6-3] 46-3] 18-1]16-8]46-8148-0/40-0)22-9)35-7/45-2) 9-5) 9-7)42-5/38-0)......]...... 20-00-24:00 {56 
15-3] 14-9] 15-4] 7-4) 5-7} 39-9] 14-5}16-1/46-0/41-1/38-3}21-3/34-2/44-5] 9-1) 9-4/43-1/37-6)...... 5-40} 24-50-28-50 157 
15-5] 13-9] 14-6] 7-1] 5-7] 38-8] 12-6]/16-0/41-0/44-4)....|20-6)32-2)44-7) 9-3] 9-5/45-0)37-5]...... 4-90} 22-00-26-00 {58 
15-0] 15-0] 15-3] 7-9] 5-1] 60-1] 12-0]16-0/41-0/38-7/37-7/20-3/30-8/43-7] 8-9] 8-8140-8]38-1]......]...... 17-00-21-00 {59 
14-9} 14-1] 15-0} 7-4] 4-8] 50-4} 11-8115-7/38-6/36-6/35-8)20-4)33-4/43-3) 7-9) 7-8136-4/38-4)...... 13-00} 20-50-24-50 60 
16-2) 15-8} 16-4} 8-3} 6-0} 57-5) 12-6/17-7|50-3/44-8/38-7)21-3/31-7/44-7| 8-8] 8-6)44-3/39-0)...... 13-65} 20-00-24-00 /61 
15-0) 15-2} 15-9] 8-4] 4-8] 52-4] 12-4]15-0/38-3/46-7|34-3)22-6/35-2/48-5] 9-0) 8-9)39-2/37-7)...... 10-75] 28-00-27-00 |62 
14-8) 14-5} 14-7] 7-3} 5-3} 53-1] 11-3]... .]41-8/38-6/36-4/20-1/30-6/42-9) 8-0} 8-0/39-1/37-8)...... 13-00} 23-50-27-50 |63 
14-9] 14-9] 15-2) 7-5) 5-2] 52-9) 18-2)15-6)/41-5]37-3/36-3/20-0)31-4/42-5} 8-9] 8-4/43-5}38-3)...... 13-25] 21-00-25-00 |64 





(b) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 


been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes indi- 
cated by these reports. 


(c) Rents marked (c) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment and flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling 1s more common than single houses. 
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onions, hay, rye and coffee beans, while oranges 
and lemons were lower. Strength in steel 
plate in the rolling mill products section was 
responsible for an advance of 0-1 to 117-2 
for iron and steel products. Index levels for 
other groups remained unchanged as follows: 
91-7 for fibres, textiles and textile products; 
118-3 for wood, wood products and paper; 
79:7 for non-ferrous metals, 102-7 for non- 
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metallic minerals and 100-1 for chemicals and 
allied products. 

Canadian farm products moved up 0:2 to 
104-6 between January and February. Strength 
in field products was responsible, an increase 
of 0-3 to 93-8 in this group reflecting higher 
prices for potatoes, onions, hay and rye. 
Animal products were unchanged at 122-7, 
lower prices for steers and hogs bftettine 
upturns in eggs, calves and lambs. 


TABLE V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA. CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


1926=100 
oo oo — _a_0. eee 


Feb.| Feb.|} Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Jan. | Feb. 


oa 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 





— |r | Oo OE | | | | 


VAN Wconeabaao(chantetay) ul VaMeMeS, VN TMI MEy ee We 64-0/127-4)155-9] 97-3/102-2] 95-0] 63-5} 82-8] 85-4] 94-6] 97-5/102-7|102-81102-9 
Classified according to chiel component 
material— 
Li Vegetable Products yoy aac ee 58-1/127-9}167-0} 86-2]102-7} 89-8} 50-6] 74-1] 72-4] 82-7] 87-0] 95-2! 95-7] 95-8 
IJ. Animals and Their Products........... 70-9}127-1}145-1] 96-0]102-5]107-8| 55-6] 80-0} 84-3] 98-91105-1]107-81106-7/106-9 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products.| 58-2/157-1/176-5]101-7|103-6| 93-21 67-8] 83-2] 84-5] 92-1] 91-9] 91-9] 91-7] 91-7 


IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 63-9} 89-1)154-4/106-3}100-7) 94-0] 63-1] 86-1] 92-4/100-8]104-1/117-8]118-3]118-3 


V. Iron and Its Products.................. 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and Their Pro- 


68-9]156-9}168-4/104-6]100-8) 93-3] 85-2]102-7/108-5}115-4/116-0]116-0}117-1/117-2 


UCTS Teas Wh READE ELA nn Cal nM eMart h 98-4)141-9]185-7] 97-3]104-9] 99-7] 58-4] 76-4] 77-7| 77-8] 79-7| 79-71 79-7] 79-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and Their Pro- 

CBS Se REALS al eB PR A eT 56-8} 82-3}112-2/107-0]101-3] 92-6] 84-8] 87-6] 91-5} 98-5] 99-81102-91102-7|102-7 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products........ 63-4}118-7|141-5}105-4/101-1] 94-9} 81-7] 85-7] 92-0/104-3]100-4/100-21101-11101-1 


Classified according to purpose— 
I; @onsunrers' Goods. | aut Mayan nee 


62-0/102-7)136-1) 96-9}101-9} 94-2] 68-7] 82-9] 85-7} 94-9] 96-3] 97-7| 97-4] 97-4 


Foods, Beverages and Tobacco........ 61-8]119-0/150-8} 90-2/102-3] 97-5] 58-0] 79-7] 82-4] 95-9]100-7|102-3]101-5|101-7 

Other Consumers’ Goods.............. 62-2) 91-9/126-3}101-4/101-7| 92-0] 75-8] 85-1] 87-9] 94-2] 93-3] 94-7] 94-6] 94-6 

TO Producers; Goods eee oe ean ee 67-7|133-3]164-8} 98-8]102-4| 95-5} 58-1] 79-2] 80-5] 87-0] 91-31100-01100-4/100-4 

Producers’ Equipment, 3.)0 0.00 ar 55-1) 81-9}108-6}104-11102-9] 94-1) 87-0] 96-6]102-3]108-1}111-71118-9]120-01120-0 

Producers p Materials, 34) ste 69-1]139-0)171-0} 98-2}102-3] 95-6] 54-9] 77-3] 78-1] 84-7] 89-0} 97-9] 98-2] 98-2 

Building and Construction Materials. .| 67-0|100-7}144-0]108-7}102-4] 98-9] 74-7] 93-5]100-2/114-41118-51126-8|127-9 127-9 

Manufacturers’ Materials.............. 69-5]148-1/177-3} 95-8]102-3] 94-9] 51-1] 74-5] 74-4] 79-7] 84-0] 93-0] 93-2] 93-2 
Classified according to origin— 

arna— 

PAHERTIG LCE suber ited PUN te heya gall 59-2)134-7|176-4} 91-2/103-8} 89-2] 51-1] 71-4] 71-0] 80-4] 83-5) 90-7] 90-8] 90-9 

JB ewes cuacnts Mgmentogs 4 onl Mae lt 91 70-1)129-0)}146-0) 95-9]103-5]105-5} 57-2] 82-1] 85-4] 96-6]101-0]101-3|100-91100-9 

Harm, (Canadian) s,..05) oas4. due 64-1/132-6}160-6] 88-0/102-8] 98-1] 42-9] 70-3] 68-3] 80-4] 88-61104-3|104-4|104-6 

PT wMarine tea net rc Ae Sine Ten, Wh Uaioe 65-9}111-6]114-1) 91-7) 96-3]104-4) 56-7] 77-8] 83-7|108-5]121-9]135-31130-51132-0 

RLS Horest aan age Ih ha aR 60-1) 89-7/151-3}106+8]100-7| 93-8] 63:3] 85-8} 92-01/100-3]103-71117-01117°51117-5 

DV Minera lili ot Me Sen eatin ue TNC 67-9}115-2}134-6)106-4]101-5} 92-4] 79-9] 89-2] 93-1] 97-9] 98-91100-51100-71100-7 

All raw (or partly manufactured)...... 63-8}120-8}154-1) 94-7|103-6] 96-2] 50-6] 75-7] 77-7] 87-9] 93-91104-6|104-31104-5 

All manufactured (fully or chiefly). . 64-8/127-7)156-5)100-4/102-1} 93-1] 66-8] 81-7] 83-8] 91-8] 92-7] 93-7] 93-8] 93-8 
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Activities of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board During 1944 


Success of Stabilization Program—Civilian Supply, Distribution, 


Rent 


re problems of the civilian economy in 
the sixth year of war and in the fourth 
year of overall price control are discussed in 
the recent Annual Report of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. This, the third 
of the Board’s Reports to Parliament, covers 
the calendar year 1944 and deals with price 
control, civilian supply, problems of distribu- 
tion, rentals and shelter, and related topics. 

One of the most striking features of the 
Report is prosaically entitled “Appendix L”. 
It consists of a series of charts, making a 
graphic summary of the record of the stabili- 
zation program in this war. The charts show 
how prices soared and collapsed during and 
after the last war and in earlier wars. They 
then show that war. expenditures have been 
much greater in the present conflict and that 
these enormous outlays have greatly enlarged 
purchasing power so that inflationary pres- 
sures have been stronger than in the last 
war. Finally, they demonstrate that despite 
these pressures prices in this war have risen 
far less than in the last war and that the war- 
time rise of living costs in Canada (17:6 per 
cent) has been less than in most other coun- 
tries (see chart on cover of this issue). For 
a full year the price level has been practically 
stabilized. 

At the same time these charts point to the 
dangers that still lie ahead. It is clearly 
shown that the inflation which started in 
1914 reached its peak in 1920, well after the 
end of the last war, and was then followed by 
a sharp deflation—more disruptive in many 
of its consequences than the inflation had 
been. This was true not only in Canada, 
but also in the United States, the United 
Kingdom and other countries. The appendix 
thus emphasizes the need for continued vigi- 
lance and determined support of stabilization 
measures, if the already difficult transition 
from war to peace is not to be disorganized 
by inflation with its inevitable aftermath of 
deflation. 


Stabilization and Employment After the War 


This point is also emphasized in the intro- 
ductory chapter of the Report, which reviews 
the main developments in the civilian econ- 
omy during 1944 and looks ahead to the prob- 





1Report of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
January 1, 1944 to December 31, 1944, Ottawa, King’s 
Printer, pp. 76. 
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lems of the reconversion period. The reader 
is reminded that “the favourable war news 
and the gradual contraction in war production 
last summer and fall focussed attention on 
reconversion and led to a natural but prema- 
ture relaxation in the active public and busi- 
ness support which had sustained the stabili- 
zation program”. This continued support is 
particularly important in view of the problem 
of maintaining employment after the war. 
“To keep up employment in the postwar, the 
volume of production and sales of civilian 
goods must be greatly enlarged. To assure 
a large and continuing volume of civilian 
production in turn means that prices must be 
kept at reasonable levels”. “The Board will 
make every effort to finish its job—to help 
achieve what has never been achieved before 
and is in the interests of every group in the 
community—i.e. to get through the war and 
its immediate aftermath without a major 
inflation. ‘To do so, the prime requirement 
is a continuance of the high degree of public 
support which the anti-inflation program has 
thus far received.” 


Pressure on Price Ceiling 


Though the official cost of living index 
ceased rising during the year and was, in fact, 
a shade lower at the close of 1944 than at 
its beginning, rising costs continued to press 
against the price ceiling. Since the beginning 
of the war, rising costs in civilian industries 
have resulted from the diversion of materials, 
plant and manpower to war activities. This 
process is described in the first chapter. 
“Civilian activities are restricted and civilian 
industry inevitably takes second choice of the 
available manpower, materials and machinery. 
Less efficient workers are hired, inexperienced 
workers have to be trained, substitute mate- 
rials have to be used, bottlenecks in supplies 
develop and deliveries become less reliable, 
and machinery has to be made to do. Labour 
turnover rises abnormally. Labour costs, 
therefore, tend to rise, even if wage rates 
do not increase, as, in fact, they have to a 
considerable degree. Working in the opposite 
direction are the high volume of production 
induced by -.war orders and by the ready 
civilian market, the rapid turnover of output 
and reduced selling expenses. These latter 
factors have generally made it feasible to 
maintain ceiling prices.” 
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The report traces the changing pattern of 
these pressures during the past year. “War 
demands for manpower levelled off with the 
result that there was some abatement in the 
upward trend of labour costs. But at the 
same time the influences which had formerly 
worked to reduce costs were much less opera- 
tive. The total output of the country was, 


for practical purposes, running at its peak, and’ 


the additional economies to be gained through 
increased volume and more rapid turnover 
were comparatively small or lacking........ 
a number of producers, looking towards re- 
conversion, requested increased prices on the 
grounds that declining war contracts were 
tending to increase their costs”. 


In addition to rising costs, the continuing 
shortage of supplies and increasing spending 
by consumers provided further pressures on 
ceiling prices, 

In the face of these pressures the Board 
held to its general policy of setting prices in 
line with the 1941 level. As mentioned above, 
the report emphasizes the importance, as 
well as the difficulty, or maintaining stable 
prices in the period of reconversion. The 
second chapter discusses the application of 
this policy and emphasizes two problems that 
have become increasingly important in 1944. 
The first is the problem of pricing goods 
that were not on the market in the “basic 
period” in 1941, and the second is the problem 
of maintaining the quality of goods in ac- 
cordance with the price-quality relationship 
of 1941. 


Pricing of New Goods 


The pricing of “new goods” (as goods for 
which no maximum price is established are 
called in the Report) has become a major 
problem for three reasons: In the first place, 
“more than three years have elapsed since the 
basic period and during that time there have 
naturally been a variety of changes in design 
and technique.” Secondly, there has been a 
large number of new entrants into business, 
and finally, a number of restrictions on the 
manufacture of various goods have been re- 
laxed and the ban against a variety of imports 
from the United States (originally imposed to 
conserve foreign exchange) has been removed. 

The procedure for fixing maximum prices 
for “new” goods is described in detail in the 
second chapter. The main point is that goods 
are appraised by experts “with the definite 
purpose of arriving at a price appropriate to 
the basic period price level for comparable 
or related goods. Where practicable, actual 
samples are inspected by an administrator or 
by a committee made up of experts in the 
field. Where samples cannot be obtained this 
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appraisal is based upon detailed descriptions 
or specifications. Current costs are not the 
basis for determining ceilings”. 


Quality Control 


The maintenance of quality and_service- 
ability in relation to price is a necessary part 
of a fully effective system of price ceiling 
control. The report points out that to a 
substantial degree this function is performed 
by the pricing procedure just described, which 
takes price-quality relationships into account 
in pricing new and modified goods. In addi- 
tion a Standards Division was set up at the 
beginning of 1948 to work specifically on the 
problem of quality control. This division, 
with its staff of inspectors, has worked mainly 
in the apparel field and has conducted in- 
vestigations at the factory level to see that 
manufacturers are maintaining the quality, 
with respect to materials and workmanship, 
of their products. Consumer complaints and 
information given by retailers often lead to 
investigation of an entire field, beginning with 


the manufacturing plants and _ extending 
through to selected distributors. To make 
this work possible the Prices Board has 


required that garments should be marked 
with the manufacturers’ name, licence number, 
or registered trade mark and with the style 
number provided by the administrator pricing 
the article. This enables investigators to trace 
the article questioned at the retail level back 
to the manufacturer and his price authorization. 


The chapter on price policy also outlines the 
Board’s policy in dealing with applications for 
“relief” from the squeeze of rising costs under 
established ceilings. It discusses a number of 
other problems, such as the pricing of goods 
sold by the War Assets Corporation and the 
protection of domestic supplies in the face of 
higher prices in export markets. 


Civilian Supplies 


The main forces affecting civilian supplies in 
1944 are outlined in the third chapter. War 
production as a whole ceased to expand, and 
there was a slight improvement in the volume 
of goods and services available for the civilian 
economy. The various abrupt changes in 
particular war programs had their repercus- 
sions in civilian production—an easing here 
and a tightening there. At the end of the 
year, new war programs halted the very 
modest expansion in the output of some 
civilian metal articles. 

Labour shortages were the chief bottleneck 
in civilian production. “While the overall 
supply of labour available to the civilian 
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economy was somewhat greater than in the 
previous year, the movement of skilled labour 
to war plants and of strong male labour to 
the armed forces resulted in serious shortages 
of suztable labour in many civilian industries. 
Moreover, the frequency of unpredictable 
changes in military requirements placed an 
added strain on the machinery of manpower 
allocation and labour momentarily not engaged 
on war production could not always be allo- 
cated to the most urgently required civilian 
production as readily as might have been 
possible under more stable conditions.” 

The public’s buying power is also empha- 
sized as affecting the civilian supply picture; 
“Consumer spending increased as a result of 
increased purchasing power, of accumulating 
deferred needs, and of the widespread impres- 
sion last summer and fall that the war was 
almost over. This increased consumer demand 
resulted in a further depletion of inventories 
of some goods and led to shortages.” 


Dealing with the various commodity groups 
the report indicates that food supplies were 
more plentiful than in 1943, because of the 
good weather and unusual production efforts. 
Various textile articles were in short supply 
owing to increased demand, decreasing labour 
efficiency and the difficulty of procuring 
adequate supplies from abroad. Building 
supplies, hardware and household appliances 
were produced in somewhat larger volume, 
but most of these articles, particularly building 
supplies, were still very scarce in relation to 
the greatly increased requirements. 


Supplies Remain Limited 


No general or widespread improvement in 
civilian supplies is to be expected in 1945, 
according to the Report, and in some important 
lines the position is likely to deteriorate. The 
effect of the new war contracts at the end of 
1944 has already been mentioned, and there is 
the possibility that the output of civilian metal 
goods will be further restricted. Food require- 
ments of our Allies remain at the extraordinary 
levels of 1944 and there will be additional 
relief needs. The production of meat will be 
considerably smaller than in 1944 and the 
output of other agricultural products is 
restricted by the shortage of manpower and 
is subject to the usual risks of weather. In 
the sphere of textiles “there is no immediate 
prospect of any widespread improvement in 
civilian supply: in some directions the outlook 
is for further restriction.” No sudden improve- 
ment in these supplies should be expected 
with victory in Europe, since “requirements 
both for war and relief purposes will remain 
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‘large and European production will take time 


to recover.” 


Responsibility of Prices Board 


Consumers will be particularly interested in 
the section of the Report discussing the Board’s 
responsibility in the sphere of supply and 
distribution: “The Board’s responsibility is 
limited to assuring sufficient supplies to pro- 
vide for the essential needs of the civilian 
population. It is true that these essential 
needs cannot be expressed in exact amounts, 
because there are a variety of ways in which 
they can be met—e.g. people can do with less 
pork if there is sufficient beef and they can 
get along with fewer rayon stockings if 
cotton stockings are available—and because 
the amount of production required depends 
in part on the way in which it is distributed 
—eg. if a strict rationing system is in force 


_ less production might be required than if the 


product concerned were freely distributed. 
But, though the borderline of the Board’s 
responsibility cannot be clearly defined, it 
does not extend to seeing that people get 
exactly what they want or all they want. The 
Board has no mandate to plan all civilian 
production, or to devise schemes for apportion- 
ing supplies which are not genuinely needed.” 
It follows from this that “it is not the Board’s 
responsibility to say what shall not be pro- 
duced, unless it is clear that the production 
of non-essentials is preventing the output of 
a sufficient supply of essentials. With the 
existing structure of controls over materials 
and labour this need seldom be the case.” 
The Board’s work in the sphere of supply 
has, therefore, for the most part taken the 
form of positive actions to facilitate needed 
production, such as the allocation of materials, 
the procurement of materials from abroad, 
applications to National Selective Service for 
labour assistance and, in a number of cases, 
specific direction of production. These activi- 
ties are described in detail in the chapter on 
“Supply” and in the various commodity 
chapters, particularly those on “Metal Con- 
sumer Goods” and “Textiles and Footwear”. 
Of special interest is the system of “produc- 
tion directives” in the ‘textiles industry and 
for children’s shoes. “They consist of direc- 
tives to individual manufacturers to produce 
a specific amount of the article concerned on 
the understanding that the necessary materials 
will be made available and that, if required, 
assistance in obtaining labour will be requested 
from National Selective Service. They are the 
most direct and effective way of assuring 
needed production.” This system has been 
applied to such garments as knitted under- 
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wear of all kinds, children’s fall and winter 
garments, socks and stockings, worsted suitings, 
and others. It will be extended further in 
1945. 


Rationing 


Chapter four of the Report discusses the 
Board’s controls in the field of distribution. 
The chapter summarizes the various changes 
in the food rations, resulting from the chang- 
ing supply picture. The most important of 
these were the suspension of meat rationing 
on March 1, 1944, and of tea and coffee 
rationing on September 19. It is emphasized, 
however, that “rationing (of meat) was merely 
suspended and would be resumed as soon as it 
was needed to maintain the necessary flow of 
meat to cover urgent and essential overseas 
requirements.” Reductions in the butter 
ration were necessitated by the increased 
requirements of fluid milk for domestic con- 
sumption and cheese for overseas. This sec- 
tion also includes an explanation of the reasons 
for the present form of the preserves ration. 


In this chapter there is a discussion of the 
question of rayon hosiery, which was widely 
debated last fall, and the reasons why the 
Prices Board did not ration this article are 
set out. It was hoped that the shortage would 
only be temporary and “genuine discomfort 
was seldom involved, because of the con- 
tinued availability of a moderate supply. of 
other types of hosiery, even though these 
were frequently regarded as less desirable by 
consumers. MReluctance to ration hosiery 
further reflected the fact that equal sharing 
of hosiery supplies by the women of Canada 
would not result in fair distribution, since 
needs vary considerably as between town and 
country and between housewives and one type 
of worker and another.” 


The various commodity chapters (Foods, 
Farm Equipment, Textiles and Footwear, Pulp 
and Paper, etc.) are of interest, both for the 
information they contain on the different in- 
dustries, and as illustrations of the problems 
of supply and pricing in particular concrete 
situations. The operation of the complex inter- 
national machinery which allocates supplies 
between the Allies is illustrated in the chapter 
on Textiles, where Canada is chiefly a 
recipient, and in the chapter on Pulp and 
Paper, where Canada appears in the role of 
chief supplier. Some of the problems in- 
volved in fixing prices at the different levels 
of trade—e.g. grower, wholesaler, retailer—are 
discussed in the chapter on foods, while the 
problems arising from increasing raw material 
costs are illustrated in the section on Wooden- 
ware in the Lumber chapter. The section on 
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farm machinery in Chapter six provides an 
example of programming at the international 
level. 


Emergency Shelter Regulations 


The chapter on “Rentals and Shelter” is of 
special interest to those living in the larger 
cities, in which the housing problem has 
become increasingly acute. By the end of 
the year conditions in certain areas had 
developed to such a point that the government 
decided to give the Prices Board broad powers 
to co-ordinate “all activities relating to the 
transfer of population into such areas and to 
control the use of available shelter therein.” 
These powers were to be applied only with 
the expressed approval of the municipality 
concerned. Early in 1945 Emergency Shelter 
Administrators were appointed for Ottawa, 
Toronto, Vancouver, Victoria, Hamilton, and 
Hull, but in Montreal the local authorities 
decided not to take part in the scheme. The 
report states that one of the principal duties 
of an administrator is “to co-ordinate the 
activities of all organizations at present con- 
cerned with the housing problem with a view 
to promoting the utilization of available 
dwelling space to the best advantage”. The 
existing Housing Registries have been placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Emergency 
Shelter Administrators. 

The increasing demand for dwelling space 
has also necessitated a tightening of the regu- 
lations protecting tenants against arbitrary 
eviction. To check illegal increases in room 
rentals the protection against eviction enjoyed 
by tenants of houses and apartments was 
extended to roomers other than boarders. 
The Prices Board also issued an order designed 
to prevent a number of abuses such as the 
practices of requiring prospective tenants to 
purchase the furniture at unreasonable prices, 
to pay special commissions or to pay several 
months’ rent in advance. 


Black Markets 


Chapter 15 dealing with ‘Enforcement” 
describes the problem of dealing with black 
markets, which existed on a wider scale than 
in 1943. Particular attention was given to the 
trade in used motor vehicles at illegal prices, 
and to the illegal sales of rationed foods to 
industrial users and quota users. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining sufficient evidence on such 
transactions is very great and the Board’s 
Enforcement Administration was handicapped 
by the shortage of staff. Nevertheless, with 
the co-operation of the R.C.M.P. and Pro- 
vincial Police, a measure of success was 


achieved. It is again stressed that “success 
or failure of wartime economic controls 


depends in large measure on the extent to 
which they are accepted by the public”. 

The chapter on “Board Organization” gives 
the reader an idea of why the Prices Board 
requires a staff of about 5,000 employees. The 
work of the Head Office in Ottawa and of 
the Administrations (dealing with different in- 
dustries) is briefly outlined, and the work of 
the Board’s Regional and Local Offices is 
described in some detail. The chapter ends 
with an indication that the loss of experienced 
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key personnel is a serious problem for the 
Board. 

The last’ chapter describes the movements 
of retail and wholesale prices during the year 
and since the beginning of the war. These 
movements are illustrated by a number of 
interesting charts in the text, besides the charts 
in Appendix L, discussed above. Other appen- 
dices show the amounts of subsidy paid out, 
administrative expenses, index numbers of 
wholesale and retail prices and other infor- 
mation relating to the operations of the 
Board. 


Wartime -Price Control in New Zealand 


[2 is pointed out in the New Zealand Official 
Year Book, 1944, that increased regulations 
of prices by governmental control has been a 
feature of New Zealand’s economic policy dur- 
ing and since the First World War. Various 
modifications were made in control-of-prices 
legislation and regulations from time to time 
during the twenty years following 1919. The 
Year Book gives a brief summary of these 
developments before proceeding to trace the 
progress of such controls from 1939 to 1943. 
Pursuant to a Proclamation of Emergency 
under the Public Safety Conservation Act, 
“regulations were made on September 1, 1939, 
with the object of stabilizing prices.’ These 
regulations provided that “prices of goods ‘and 
services should not be raised above the prices 
ruling at September 1, 1939, except as might be 
specifically authorized by the Minister of In- 
dustries and Commerce.” A clause in the regu- 
lations also prohibited the hoarding of goods. 
The regulations were superceded by the Con- 
trol of Prices Emergency Regulations of 
December 29, 1939, which were designed to 
strengthen the administration of wartime prices 
control. The Price Investigation Tribunal was 
empowered “to investigate complaints with re- 
spect to prices charged for goods or services, to 
issue orders fixing the maximum or minimum 
wholesale or retail price at which any particular 
goods may be sold and to take any steps which, 
in its opinion, may be necessary to prevent 
profiteering or the exploitation of the public.” 


Exportable Surplus to Great Britain 


Arrangements for the purchase, at agreed 
prices, of New Zealand’s exportable surplus of 
meat, wool, dairy produce, scheelite, woolly 
sheepskins, tallow and linen flax fibre were 
made-with the British government shortly after 
the outbreak of war. These prices are subject 
to review at specified periods on the request of 
either government. Economic Stabilization 


Conferences held in the early war years made 
numerous recommendations with respect to 
price stabilization of a varied range of essential 
items of household consumption, including fur- 
niture, clothing, hardware, stationery, etc. Pro- 
vision was also made for the stabilization of 
weekly rentals and of wage rates, etc. 


Function of Arbitration Court 


The Rates of Wages Emergency Regulations, 
issued in May, 1940, provided that the Arbitra- 
tion Court from time to time, on the applica- 
tion of any industrial union or association of 
employers or workers might amend by general 
order the provisions of all awards and industrial 
agreements in force in so far as they deter- 
mined rates of remuneration. No such amend- 
ment was to be made at less than six-monthly 
intervals. In making a general order the Court 
was required to take into consideration (a) the 
economic and financial conditions affecting 
trade and industry in New Zealand; (b) the 
cost of living; (c) any rise or fall in the cost 
of living since a previous order was made; (d) 
all other relevant considerations. With certain 
reservations respecting the payment of wages to 
young people and women, rates of payment in 
all awards were increased by five per cent in 
August, 1940, and by a further five per cent in 
April, 1942. 

The principal new features of price con- 
trol in 1943 are stated to be the fixation of 
maximum retail prices for many kinds of vege- 
tables, apples, pears and certain other fruits; 
these maxima made full allowance for seasonal 
variations. It is pointed out that retail-price 
quotations, from which index numbers are regu- 
larly calculated, are collected each month in 25 
centres, distributed over both islands of the 
Dominion and are representative of both 
coastal and inland districts and of both large 
and small centres. —The commodities for which 
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monthly index numbers are compiled are food- 
stuffs, and fuel and lighting; foodstuffs being 
divided into groceries, dairy produce and meat. 
Statistics of house rents have been collected at 
six-monthly intervals ever since the inaugura- 
tion of price statistics in 1914. Later, the in- 
quiry was extended to cover clothing and 
miscellaneous items, figures for which are col- 
lected at quarterly intervals. The miscel- 
laneous items include some 95 articles, such as 
household furnishings, ironmongery, brushware, 
crockery, reading matter, cleaning materials, 
tobacco, postage, transport and personal ser- 
vices. 


Provision is made for the quarterly computa- 
tion and gazetting of a special wartime price 
index on the base, December 15, 1942 (—1000). 


The following table shows the annual average 
index numbers for retail prices of the three food 
groups combined, house-rents and fuel and 
light for the years 1932 to 1942 inclusive: 
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DoMINIOoN WEIGHTED AVERAGE 








Year 

Food House Fuel and 

Groups - Rents Light 
LOS DF acre ee a 2), 775 844 958 
IS aks aad ah ele at 732 766 890 
LOS Aer ete | Ny halts Se 774 758 841 
LOR Oust eee ter el ne eae 835 774 865 
193G Tat cee. ee 870 804 887 
HRY RAGS Hanky sh 29 bE AS, 956 828 924 
LOSS ieee etree ee rs ae 991 858 964 
LOS ORerat tat ee enter e 1,052 887 991 
TO4SO eis Pee A oe tet 1,076 916 1,005 
TOS Se eee ee eee ee 1, 104 945 1,012 
HGS: Deis VEU Sod araiorg ure Sy e Lat 27 963 1,021 


The quarterly wartime price index as gazetted 
by the Dominion Statistician is used as the 
basis for the fixation of wage rates. 

On the base December 1942 = 1000, the war- 
time price index at March 15, 1943, was 1011; 
at June 15, 1948, 1000; at September 15, 1943, 
996; at December 15, 1943, 1001; at March 15, 
1944, 1005; and at June 15, 1944, 1001. 


Factory Inspection in Great Britain in 1943 


Plans for Communal Factory Buildings—Enforcement—Accidents— 
Health—Personnel Supervision 


HE Chief Inspector of Factories in Great 
Britain in his annual report for 1943 
describes the year as 


a period of stabilization and detailed adjust- 
ment of our available man-power to meet 
the changes necessary for the requirements 
of the fighting forces and other wartime 
exigencies . .. in particular ... a further 
transfer of women to the more dangerous 
munition industries, with a slight increase in 
the number of accidents to women. 


The total number of accidents, however, 
shows a slight fall, in spite of the increased 
proportion of quite young and elderly workers 
in industry. 

Two developments appear to the Chief 
Inspector likely to have important effects on 
working conditions after the war. First, many 
workers 

have had experience of conditions in the 

newer factories and will not readily accept a 

return to the congested work-rooms and poor 


standards of amenities which have been 
common in many of the older industries. 


Second, plans are being considered for the 
construction on bombed sites or elsewhere of 
“communal factory buildings”: 


The idea is to build blocks of well-designed 
rooms of convenient sizes with good facilities 
for heating, ventilation, lighting, cleaning, 
maintenance, ete., that can be let out to the 
smaller type of factory occupier who in the 
past has often been driven by economic 
necessity into old and dilapidated domestic 
property quite unsuitable for factory pur- 


poses. In these blocks a communal canteen 
can be placed on the top floor (and why not 
a roof garden) and other amenities, such as 
sanitary and washing facilities, whether or 
not specifically allocated in groups for use 
by the workers in particular factories, can be 
up to modern standards. The occupiers also 
can have the advantages of modern lay- 


out, power, hoist and other labour-saving 
machinery and the like that make for 
economic production. 

On both these matters discussions are 


proceeding between the Factory Department 
and employers and workers. 


Enforcement 


The Chief Inspector reports that “increased 
support is being received from the courts in 
spite of the reiterated defence that there is 
a war on”. The average penalty on convic- 


- tion has increased since 1938 by nearly three 


times, partly accounted for by the increased 
penalties allowed under the Factories Act, 
1937. The following table shows the nature 
and result of the prosecutions for 1938 and 
1941-43. 

Accidents 


As regards accidents, it is reported that for 
the first time since 1938 there has been a 
decrease in the total number, and the decrease 
in the number of fatal accidents begun last 
year has been maintained. A reduction in the 
number of accidents due to power-driven 
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PROSECUTIONS REPORTED IN 1943 WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR 
CERTAIN EARLIER YEARS 


— 


le 


Number of different firms or persons prosecuted.........-.seeee- 


Number of charges under various offences or requirements: 


Notice.of Accidents, 6tG.icccics ccs sats ce cece cece csisisicess 
Health: (Ganibation) sissies se einisleielelais\erele 5) she) ales sisislonie’® © 
SALety ey eee eae a rieieta Srolaatsietys eletal'e\aterofeysleyeleletetsisuatels ieee 
Em PlOVINENG ey sees Hoc Wisalaielwlereieie ele) evetelo\o\e's/ere)susre\shelehslasolela 0's 
Tea ula tionss: asic sinclon mony cisislssrei« are ajalssiel\s islet ests aleieislotsteseie =. 
WV GLIA setea per ete ec teare meliecTomi eats mia at etaraitusls ar cuolaMeelsref kel selose tvs 


Total number of Charges. vices seals coin eaieloiavelas samleyersiaieielele ss ele 


ee 


Results: 


CO VACEIOTS NE Be A OLE Bh ere corueial oe tetatarstolet ote tanaiels, sie terest 
VE GENT SR WAN ciel oe aetna c istssaleusdblcca iy ual shaotay eysuane lolistarel stare sie ¥s. dg 
Dismissed ee oie te oH ane Mitra RMR atN ly Matalatelatel ete felnais 





Fines imposed (2708s) 2.2... 010 cesses ceccites sects eseeeners 





Costs ordered against defendants.............seeceeceeeerceeeee 


1938 1941 1942 1943 
Selecta teaecle 578 461 553 682 
siGioja ede siete 87 24 34 87 
BOA TONG eck 34 8 10 5 
Foandnossae 403 563 743 806 
warsieterettohetas 713 286 285 458 
Selogeteaeie 216 89 104 167 
RBdb stead 22 6 8 
bode saeoe oe 4 23 35 17 
mialatale atele el 1,479 998 1,217 1,548 
sae eevee 1, 256 815 960 1, 248 
Ae ieisvatettaie els 145 143 225 1247 
Bett slope cet 78 40 32 53 
state istonete cheat £4,931 £7, 827 £9, 686 £11, 437 
wert ek ptien £447 £341 £510 £507 


a 


1Includes 240 charges withdrawn on conviction on an alternative charge. 


machinery and to the falls of persons—both 
likely causes of serious injuries—“points to a 
real advance in accident prevention apart 
from other causes’. 


Reasons for the decline in accidents are 
found in the more stabilized labour force with 
experience in factory work and in the tendency 
towards a shorter working week with the 
consequent reduction in the time during 
which persons are exposed to risk, lessened 
fatigue and less inclination to “chance it” an 
inclination common during the hours of over- 
time or towards the end of a long working 
day. 

The Chief Inspector believes there are 
three stages in preventing accidents: 


(1) Find out your facts—where do accidents 
happen? (To answer this requires proper 
statistics.) How do they happen? (this means 
careful investigation) ; 


(2) make sure that processes and equipment 
are as safe as they possibly can be; 


(3) educate the worker, and especially the 
newcomer, in proper methods. The value of 
the third stage depends completely on the 
adequacy of the other two. 


Hours of Work 


Hours of employment showed in 1943 a 
general reduction, “a settling down to round 
about a 50 to 52 hour week in the case of 
women and young persons between 16 and 
18”. Of the number of factories granted 
permission to employ women and young 
persons over 16 for more than 48 hours in 
the week, 77 per cent were for 55 hours or 
less, as compared with 70 per cent in 1942, 


and 30 per cent were for 52 hours or less. 
Young persons under 16 cannot be employed 
more than 48 hours. 


Industrial Health 


The expansion of medical supervision and 
nursing and welfare services in factories which 
followed the Factories (Medical and Welfare 
Services) Order, 1940 has furnished experi- 
enced medical, welfare and safety officers for 
day-to-day work in the factories, for serving 
on health and safety committees and giving 
courses of instruction on particular aspects of 
industrial health. But an acute scarcity 
persists of men and women with adequate 
professional and technical qualifications who 
are also proficient in the science and practical 
aspects of industrial health. 

It can hardly be denied that the anticipa- 
tion, assessment and prevention of an occupa- 
tional risk to health, be it mainly of a 
medical, engineering, chemical or physical 
nature is an applied science which has not 
yet been accorded facilities for study and 


research commensurate with the national 
needs. 


As a contribution to the general effort 
towards industrial welfare, the report urges 
that the technical schools, in drawing up 
their new plans under the Education Act, 
1944, should “make provision for instilling in 
every student the elementary principles of 
industrial health and personal safety”. 

New measures taken to make the factory 
inspectorate more effective in this field have 
been the appointment of advisory committees. 
An Industrial Health Advisory Committee to 
advise on technical and scientific - questions 
was set up in April, 1948, when a Conference 
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on the subject was held. In addition to the 
Advisory Panel on Dermatitis in Industry 
which was formed in 1942, the Minister 
approved the creation of two similar panels 
to deal with Ophthamological and Radio- 
logical matters, respectively, in relation to 
industrial health. There is also an Industrial 
Dust Hazard Panel. These panels have some 
members in common and are linked too, with 
the Medical Advisory Committee of the 
Ministry of Health, the Medical Research 
Council and the Industrial Health Research 
Board as well as with other important 
medical, scientific, and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations and academic bodies. 


A special service noted in the report is 
the medical supervision in dock areas which 
is actively supported by the employers and 
unions. Services came into active operation 
in 1943 in the Manchester, Liverpool and 
Clydeside areas. 


Personnel Management and Welfare 
Supervision 


Under the 1940 Order referred to above, 
the Chief Inspector may direct employers to 
appoint officers to supervise the welfare of 
persons employed in the factory. The Min- 
istry has preferred to deal with the matter 
on a voluntary basis rather than by compulsion 
and inspectors have been diligent in persuading 
employers of the necessity and urgency of such 
an arrangement. Of the 4,774 factories which 
employ more than 250 persons and which are 
within the scope of the Order, 3,995 employ 
officers who might be called Personnel 
Managers or Welfare Supervisors. 


Social Security 


PLAN of social security has been 
brought forward by a Committee 
appointed to investigate the subject by the 
Government of the Union of South Africa.1 
The Committee advocates a scheme that 
would provide benefits:— 


(a) to individuals not gainfully occupied 
because they are too young, too old, tempor- 
arily disabled, permanently disabled, or for 
other causes not due to their own volition; 

(6) to individuals gainfully occupied but 
unable to maintain themselves and _ their 
dependents at levels to be determined; 

(c) in certain circumstances to needy 
mothers with young children, as it is undesir- 
able that they be gainfully, occupied; 

(d) in respect of injury or disease sus- 
tained in employment; and 

(e) to assist in meeting the costs of births 
and funerals. 





1 Social Services, their Scope and Cost: Government 


Printer. Union of South Africa. 
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Certain factors making it difficult to ensure 
satisfactory arrangements for good working 
relations between management and labour 
have been the shortage of trained and experi- 
enced personnel officers and the failure of 
many firms to recognize the importance of 
the job. 

There are still factories in which the 
responsibility for matters particularly affect- 
ing the employees is divided into a number 
of watertight compartments and in which the 
“Welfare” Section functions quite independ- 
ently of those sections concerned with the 
engagement, placing and dismissal of labour, 
with the health and safety of the employees, 
with the carrying out of the Factories Act 
and with the running of the canteens.... In 
about half of the factories, the head of the 
personnel department has not normally direct 
access to the Directorate but has, presum- 
ably, to present his plans and make his 
recommendations through someone else, gener- 
ally the works manager. 


The Ministry, in co-operation with the 
universities and the Institute of Labour 
Management arranged early in the war for 
special training courses at four Universities. 
Two months’ lectures, with a month’s prac- 
tical work between, were given to about 800 
carefully selected persons who are now 
employed in industry. More recently, part- 
time courses were arranged for those already 
employed as personnel officers. These courses 
and the conferences of the Institute of Labour 
Management and the Industrial Welfare 
Society, which personnel officers were free to 
attend, have been of great assistance but it 
is considered that they cannot compensate 

for the lack of training of pre-war standard 


and the years of experience that help to 
make a first-class personnel manager. 


in South Africa 


Two separate schemes are proposed, the 
first applying to Europeans, Coloureds, 
Asiatics, and such Natives as are perma- 
nently urbanized or are farm workers, or are 
employed in the Reserves and care to join, 
the second scheme applying to other Natives. 


Benefits under Scheme A are to include 
old age pensions, invalidity pensions, unem- 
ployment benefit, training benefits, recovery 
benefits (for lepers, tuberculotics, or “semi- 
fit” persons), sickness benefit, maternity bene- 
fits and grants, widows’ allowances, funeral 
grants, family allowances (in respect of the 
third, fourth and fifth child under 16 years), 
dependents’ allowances, and others. Fewer 
benefits are available under Scheme B for 
Natives in Reserves, who, according to the 
Committee’s report, “have shelter and can 
eke out an existence so that they do not 
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need the elaborate cash benefits indispens- 
able for a _ civilized community.” These 
Natives are to be eligible for old age pen- 
sions, invalidity (including blind) pensions, 
maternity benefits, recovery benefits, and 
dependents’ allowances. 

The basic rates of pensions, benefits, allow- 
ances and grants payable under the scheme 
are to vary according to whether the bene- 
ficiary is European, Coloured or Asiatic, or 
Native, and also according to whether he is 
resident in a city, town or rural area. The 
adequacy of payments is to be reviewed every 
three years. 

Contributors to Scheme A will pay from 
24 to 4 per cent of their income. Male 
Natives under Scheme B will pay 5 shillings 
a year. Contributions are expected to realize 
about £12,000,000 a year, out of a total esti- 
mated cost for the social security plan of 
£33,000,000. 

The report emphasizes the “magnitude of 
the effort which the nation will have to 
make” in order to pay for social security 
services, and stresses that “the extent to 
which social measures can be introduced is 
related to, and limited by, the nation’s total 
earnings.” On this point the report states 
that the Union’s national income is low in 
comparison with many other countries. 

The Committee therefore advocates that 
“while it is important to provide for persons 
in need of the benefits of the social security 
scheme,. it is imperative that concurrently a 
direct attack should be made, by constructive 
measures, against the massive poverty in the 
Union which has its roots in the inadequate 
output and earnings of the bulk of the people 
gainfully occupied.” 

The White Paper points to the need 
_ for a major educational advance in order to 
combat this condition. It recommends raising 
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the school-leaving age for the country’s 
European children to 17, and increasing the 
amount of free education received by non- 
Kuropean children to 10 years. Improved 
trade training is also suggested. 

The Paper further advocates remedial action 
against malnutrition through a program of 
food subsidization, including free milk to 
mothers and subsidies on other farm products. 
Other recommendations include a health ser- 
vice for all, housing measures, institutional 
facilities for the handicapped, and amenities 
for healthy living and recreation. 


The Paper points out, however, that the 
social security scheme and the various other 
social services will not in themselves elim- 
inate poverty, but that “a simultaneous in- 
crease in the output and earnings of the 
low-income groups must be effected.” 


In order to raise the national income the 
Paper indicates that State policy should be 
directed towards lengthening the life of the 
gold industry, improving the progress and 
efficiency of industry generally, raising labour 
capacity through education and training and 
better living standards, assuring full employ- 
ment “by following a _ suitable monetary 
policy and by planning public works,” and 
other measures. 


“Full implementation of the social program 
will not prove financially practicable until 
the average income level has been raised by 
approximately 50 per cent,” the Paper states, 
but “this does not prelude an effective start 
being made.” In introducing the scheme by 
degrees it is recommended that the Govern- 
ment “afford priority to those sections of the 
community whose need is greatest and in 
respect of those benefits which will most 
promote the well-being and productivity of 
the nation as a whole.” . 


Library of the Department of Labour 


Select List of References on Job Analysis and Labour Management 
Production Committees 


HIS is the fourth of a series of biblio- 
graphies on labour and related problems 
compiled by the Library for publication in 
the Lasour Gazette. It consists of a select 
list of references on job analysis and labour 
management production committees available 
in the Library of the Department of Labour. 
Except for a few standard texts the list refers 
to material published since the war. Earlier 
lists in this series appeared in the January 
issue (p. 115), the February issue (p. 242) and 
the March issue (p. 441). 


Job Analysis 


BALDERSTON, C. CANBY. Job evaluation under 
wage stabilization. (Personnel Journal, New 
York, December, 1943. p. 194-200.) 

BARNES, R. M. Work methods manual. 
York, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1944. 

BENGE, EUGENE J. Job evaluation and merit 
rating, a manual of procedures. Deep River, 
re National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1944. 

4 p. 


New 





Manual of job evaluation; procedures 
of job analysis and appraisal, by Eugene J. 
Benge [and others]. New York, Harper and 
Bros., 1941. 198 p. 

Bupeton, W. C. Job analysis and classifica- 
tion. No. 3 in a series of lectures, presented at 
the University of Manitoba in an evening course 
sponsored by the Dominion Department of 
Labour. Edited by L. C. Wagner. Winnipeg, 
University of Manitoba, Department of Com- 
merce, Industrial Relations Committee, 1943. 
16 p. 

Burk, SAMUEL, L. H. Job evaluation (Quar- 
terly Review of Commerce, London, Autumn, 
1942. p. 275-283.) 

CARROLL, PHIL. Timestudy for cost control. 


New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1943. 


301 p. 

r Timestudy fundamentals for foremen. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1944, 
172 Dp: 

‘(COCKETT, R. The “rationale” of scientific 
selection. Part 1 by R. Cockett, Part 2 by I.J. 
Blair. (Occupational Psychology, London, Janu- 
ary, 1945. p. 20-34.) 

DickINson, Z. CLARK. Compensating indus- 
trial effort. A scientific study of work and 
wages. london, MacDonald and Evans, 1937. 
456 p. 

GRAY, Ropert D. Classification of jobs in 
small companies. Pasadena, California Institute 
of Technology, 1944. 43 p. 

Systematic wage administration in the 
Southern California aircraft industry. New 
* York, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1943. 
90 p. (Industrial Relations Monograph No. 7.) 

HaAusEy, GrorcE D. Making and using indus- 

trial service ratings. New York, Harper and 








Bros., 1944. 149 p. 

Horwoop, J. O. Salaries, wages and labour 
relations. New York, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1937. 124 p. 


Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. Wage 
setting based on job analysis and evaluation, by 
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C. Canby Balderston. New York, Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., 1940. 59 p. (Indus- 
trial Relations Monograph No. 4.) 

Jobs evaluated; six aircraft firms take the 
initiative in boiling down job classifications to 
simplify their wage schedules. (Business Week, 
New York, December 11, 1943. p. 94-98.) 


Kwowies, A. 8. Job evaluation for hourly 
and salaried workers. New York, Supervision 
Publishing Co., 1943. 23 p. 


Lamaison, G. W. Job analysis. (Labour 
Management, London, August-September, 1944. 
p. 93-95.) 


Lewis, E. H. The relationship of time study 
to personnel management. (Labour Manage- 
ment, London, October-November, 1944.  p. 
114-117.) 


LoupEN, J. K. Wage incentives. 
John Wiley and Sons, 1944. 174 p. 


Lowry, Stewart, M. Time and motion study 
and formulas for wage incentives, by Stewart 
M. Lowry, [and others]. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1940. 432 p. (McGraw- 
Hill Industrial Management Series.) 

MAIZELS, JOAN. Job evaluation in relation to 
wage and salary structures. by Joan Maizels and 
Robert Watson. (Industrial Welfare and Per- 
sonnel Management, London, May-June, 1944. 
p. 70-72.) 


McGill University. 


New York, 


Job evaluation, by Dr. 
Herbert Moore. Montreal, McGill University, 
1943. 11 p. (McGill course in personnel ad- 
ministration, October 20, 1943.) 


Michigan. University. Bureau of Industrial 
Relations. Wage determination, by John W. 
Riegel. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, 1937. 138 p. 


Minnesota. University. Employment Stabili- 
zation Research Institute. A job analysis of 
manufacturing plants in Minnesota, by Charles 
A. Koepke. Minneapolis, The University of 
Michigan Press, 1934. 


Myers, H. J. Simplified time study for fac- 
tory supervisors, shop stewards and cost men. 
New York, Ronald Press Company, 1944. 140p. 


National Industrial Conference Board. De- 
signing and administering job evaluation sys- 
tems. (The Conference Board Management 
Record, New York, April, 1944. p. 87-90.) 

Job evaluation. Formal plans for de- 
termining basic pay differentials. National 
Industrial Conference Board, New York, 1940. 
43 p. (Studies in Personnel Policy No. 25.) 
A plan for rating factory and office 
jobs, by E. S. Horning. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1944. 8 p. 
Principles and application of job 
evaluation. New York, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc. 1944. 28 p. (Conference 
Board Reports.) 

National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Ince. Ten years of occupational research, 1934- 
1944. Historical survey of the program of the 
Division of Occupational analysis and manning 
tables, War Manpower Commission. (Occupa- 
tions, New York, April, 1944. p. 387-446.) 
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PRESGRAVE, RALPH. The dynamics of _time 
study. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
1944. 211 p. 

Princeton. University. Department of Eco- 
nomics and Social Institutions. Industrial Rela- 
tions Section. Job classification and evaluation. 
Princeton, N.J., Industrial Relations Section, 
Department of Economics and Social Institu- 
tions, Princeton University, 1941. 8 p. (Indus- 
trial Relations Digests No. IV.) 

Prosser, C. A. How to train shop workers, a 
shop training manual for use by foremen and 
instructors in the training of workers in pro- 
duction and service jobs, by C. A. Prosser in 
collaboration with Philip 8S. Van Wyck. Chicago, 
American Technical Society, 1942. 119 p. 

Srarr, Riconarp B. Foremanship training, 
compiled and edited by Richard B. Starr. New 
York, Prentice-Hall Inc., 1943. 191 p. 

Sreap, WILLIAM H. Occupational counseling 
techniques, their development and application, 
by W. Stead [and others]. New York, Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1940. 273 p. 

The occupational research program of 
the United States Employment Service, includ- 
ing a report from the Technical board for the 
Occupational research program to the Secretary 
of labor and to the National research council, 





the Social science research council, the National . 


occupational conference, the American youth 
commission, the Spelman fund of New York, 
prepared by William H. Stead and W. Earl 
Masincup. Chicago, Public Administration Ser- 
vice, 1942. 219 p. 

Sricers, M. F. Theory and practice of job 
rating, by M. F. Stigers and E. G. Reed. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1944. 168 p. 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America. U.H. guide to wage payment 
plans, time study and job evaluation. New 
York, United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, 1943. 127 p. 

U.S. Bureau of Manpower Utilization. Divi 
sion of Occupational Analysis and Manning 
Tables. Guide for analyzing jobs, analysts’ 
workbook. Washington, U.S. War Manpower 
Commission, 1944. 40 p. 

Information manual on 
industrial job evaluation systems. Washington, 
G.P.0., 1943. 28 p. 











Training and reference 
manual for job analysis, Washington, G.P.O., 














1944, 104 p. iy 
War Production Board. Labor Divi- 
sion. Job instruction, a manual for shop super- 


visors and instructors, prepared and made avail- 
able through the courtesy of Western Electric 
Company. Washington, G.P.O., 1942. 43 p. 
(Training Within Industry.) 

Vertrees, JosepH H. Upgrading workers, 
rating jobs and employees. Ann Arbor, Edwards 
Brothers Inc., 1941. 28 p. (Human Problems 
in Production Supervision Section 7.) 


Labour Management Production Committees 


GENERAL 


Aircraft Industry Relations Committee. Fae- 
tors of vital importance to the success of any joint 
production committee. (Information digest, 


area March 25, 1944. Bulletin No. 48. 
9 p. 
Canada. Department of Labour. Joint pro- 


duction committees in Great Britain and the 
United States. (LAsourR GAZETTE, June, 1942. 
p. 700-701.) 
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CoHEN, MAXWELL. How management can 
co-operate effectively. Maximum production is 
only possible when management and labour get 
together and work together for victory. The 
organization of joint production committees, 
with workers and executive co-operating, is one 
of the big things in industry to-day. Here, 
in brief, is the experience of England and 
Australia, and an analysis of the Canadian 
situation. (Canadian Business, Montreal, June, 
1942. p. 44-47.) 

International Labour Office. Note on the prin- 
cipal points discussed at the seventh Canada- 
United States meeting on labour supply, New 
York City, 13-14 February, 1943. Montreal, 
15.0.,4)194315\ 0p; 


CANADA 


Aircraft Industry Relations Committee. In- 

formation digest, Report of the Canadian air- 
craft industry’s first national conference of per- 
sonnel directors. Seigniory Club, June 7 to 9, 
1943. Toronto, Aircraft Industry Relations 
Committee, 1943. 78 p. 
Joint production committees in the 
Canadian aircraft industry establish great 
record. Toronto, Aircraft Industry Relations 
Committee, 1944. 8 p. 


Canada. Department of Labour. Joint pro- 
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Notes of Current Interest 


The Canadian people, 
together with free peoples 
the world over, observed 
V-E Day on _ “Tuesday, 
May 8, in general rejoicing coupled with 
thanksgiving. The observance was tempered 
with a re-dedication to the unfinished task in 
the continuing war against Japan and also to 
the re-building of a new world based on 
security. 

Speaking from the World Security Confer- 
ence at San Francisco, in session to lay the 
foundation for an enduring peace, the Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of 
Canada, declared in part: 

“We shall now eagerly await the triumphant 
return of those who have fought the fight of 
freedom on the sea, on land and in the air, 
and who have survived the vicissitudes of war. 
What a welcome will be theirs! As long as 
they live, their welfare should be our first 
concern. Especially must we look to the well- 
being of the dependents of those who will 
never return. We must endeavour to see that 
no service and no sacrifice is allowed to go 
unremembered. 

“Canada’s great contribution to victory has 
been made possible by the unbroken partner- 
ship of her warriors and her workers. Support- 
ing our armed forces, workers in every walk of 
life have done their part. 

“In this hour of triumph over the evil forces 
of Nazi Germany, I should like all of you 
‘who have fulfilled the duties which it was 
yours to perform, all who by word, or prayer, 

34091—13 


Observance of 


V-E Day 


or deed, have striven in any form, to feel that 
you have helped to rid the world of a great 
scourge. For all time, it will be yours to claim 
a share in the triumph of right. In the degree 
to which you have been faithful, you, one and 
all, are entitled to be numbered among the 
benefactors of mankind.” 


Suspension of the call-up 


Suspension of for compulsory military 
call-ups for service and arrangements 
armed services for the enrolment of 
in Canada volunteers for the Pacific 


war, were announced on 

May 7, by the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, in a revision of Canada’s 
manpower policy following the defeat of 
Germany. 

The suspension was announced in a notice 
to all registrars across Canada as follows: 

“The Minister of Labour, after conferring 
with the Minister of National Defence by 
telephone, announces that the following deci- 
sions have been made in respect to call-ups 
for the army. 


“1. On and after this date call-ups for the 
army are suspended. 

“2. Arrangements have been made _ that 
volunteers will be enrolled for the war in 
the Pacific and there will be an opportunity 
for any men who wish to do so to volunteer 
for this service. | 

“3. Any men ordered for medical examina- 
tion who were due to report prior to May 7, 
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1945, must do so and be medically examined. 
However, those who are found fit for the army 
will not be called for military service for the 
present. 


“4. Any men who have been called to report 
for military duty on May 7 or on a prior date, 
who have not reported and are consequently 
delinquent must do so, and if found medically 
fit will be enrolled in the army. 


“5B. Any men who have been called to report 
for military service on,a date after May 7, 
1945, will be given transportation and sent 
home and will not be enrolled for army service 
unless they volunteer for service in the Pacific.” 


Following action taken at 


Political Action its 1944 convention, the 


Committee Trades and Labour Congress 
formed by of Canada announced on 
Trades and April 25 the formation of 


a National Political Action 
Committee. Under the 
signature of the Congress’ president, Percy 
R. Bengough, the announcement of the objec- 
tives of the Committee are given as follows: 


Labour Congress 


“Having in mind that governments change 
from time to time, the delegates attending the 
last Convention reiterated the previous policy 
of this Congress to keep organized labour out 
of partisan politics. It is the purpose of 
organized labour in Canada, as represented by 
The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
to prevail upon governments, irrespective of 
the particular political party the government 
represents, to enact legislation tending for 
fuller, freer and happier lives for the workers 
and the people of Canada as a whole. 


“One of the aims of the Political Action 
Committee will be to act in an advisory 
capacity with a view to having candidates 
elected who will support the aims and aspira- 
trons of organized labour, and to do everything 
possible to defeat candidates whose sympathies 
are lukewarm or hostile. 


“There is nothing new in this procedure but 
there is this difference in that this Congress 
has not dealt with it in an organized way 
heretofore. However, these are critical times 
and the future can be bright or dim. A great 
deal depends upon the composition of the next 
Parliament of Canada. Many philosophies, 
schemes and promises will be advanced and 
made. Many will be seeking the franchise of 
labour very soon with promises for the future 
and with pasts not friendly to organized 
labour. It will be the duty of this Committee 
to submit to you from time to time informa- 
tion and advice as to how the support of the 
affiliated membership should be directed. 
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“In setting up such a Committee many 
angles had to be considered. First, such a 
non-partisan Committee could not include 
members with definite party leanings; another 
factor to be considered was that the Com- 
mittee needs to be so comprised as to be able 
to contact each other without too much time 
loss in order that decisions may be made with 
dispatch. 

“As previously stated, a tremendous lot 
depends upon the complexion of the next 
Parliament of Canada. Organized labour can 
advance or go a long way back. The Com- 
mittee will undertake great and _ difficult 
responsibilities. We hope that. you will fully 
appreciate the situation and co-operate to the 
fullest extent.” 

The personnel of the Committee is as 
follows: Ernest Ingles, London, Chairman; 
Andrew Cooper, Toronto; J. A. D’Aoust, Hull; 
Fred Molineux, Hamilton; A. Villeneuve, 
Montreal; Wm. A. Covert, Toronto. The 
Committee will act with the understanding 
that it may be augmented as other suitable 
members willing to act are decided upon. 


During the fiscal year 
Certifications 1944-45, the National War- 
under time Labour Relations 
Labour Code Board dealt with a total 


during 1944-45 of 243 applications for 
certification of bargaining 
representatives and 133 certificates were issued 
by the Board. A total of 28 applications were 
rejected by the Board and 31 were withdrawn 
by the applicants, while 23 were referred to 
Provincial Boards for consideration. Thirty- 
eight representation votes were taken on the 
order of the Board during the fiscal period. 


Appeals and applications for leave to appeal 
to the number of 51 were dealt with by the 
National Board during the fiscal year; 14 
appeals were granted, 28 denied, 4 appeals 
were withdrawn by appellants and application 
for leave to appeal was denied in 2 cases. At 
the end of the fiscal year, the Board’s decision 
on 3 appeals was pending. 

During the fiscal year the various Provincial 
Wartime Labour Relations Boards dealt with 
a total of 2,035 applications for certification 
and 1,334 certificates were issued by these 
Boards. Applications rejected numbered 110; 
withdrawn, 49; and 178 applications were under 
investigation at the close of the fiscal year, 
while the decision of the Boards was pending 
in 41 cases. A total of 107 representation votes 
had been ordered by the Provincial Boards 
during the fiscal year and 74 of these votes 
had been taken at the close of the period. 
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The table below shows the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The seasonal 


1945 | 

Employment latest statistics 
and industrial reflecting industrial 
statistics tions in Canada. 


third successive 
employment in smaller than the loss at March 1, 1944 when 
Canada, according to figures published by the the index was at 181-7. The seasonally- 


there was curtailment of 


available recession at March 1 to 178:2 from 178-9 at 


condi- the previous month was of somewhat greater- 


For the than-average proportions according to the 
month, experience of the period, 1921-1944, although 
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Employment Index.............. (2) 
Unemployment percentage (trade 

MUON COUDCIS . essere teste res (2) 
Unemployment Insurance claims.... 
Index numbers, aggregate peeks 


PAVTOUS: covers tere cents 


Per capita weekly earnings........ $ 
Prices, Wholesale Index.......... (1) 
Cost of Living Imdex............. (4) 
Retail sales unadjusted index...... (4) 
Retail sales adjusted index... . (°) (4) 
Wiholesale salessn- 4. eee soe se 4 
Common stocks index.........--- (4) 
Preferred stocks index............ (4) 
Bond yields, Dominion index..... (4) 
Physical Volume of Business 
Wn Oke 5. oe. ie nese (5) (4) 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION........ (4) 
Mineral Production........... (4) 
WHEAT LEE Ay IN lene oan Gon Ange cies (4) 
Wonstructioms. cass: sects cet (4) 
Electric power.........2se+e (4) 
WOISTRIBU TION vse oe telesales (4) 
Warlondiigs Meee. eine’ (4) 
Tons carried, freight.......... (4) 
Trade, external, excluding gold....$ 
Imports, excluding gold........... $ 
Exports, excluding gold........... $ 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNtSa tae nike ea erate teres $ 
Bank notes in circulation...... (6) $ 
Bank deposits in savings......... $ 
Bank loans, commercial, etc..... $ 
Railway— ; 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
ATS ete ee oR as sais seem sles 7 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues........... 
operating expenses.........--- $ 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
trate CamMIN’S. . nos o> 6 ei 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, all lines. $ 
Steam railways, freight in 


tonqmilesier scenes easertree etre 
Building permiibseeee shies ser = $ 
Contracts awarded............ (8) $ 
Mineral production— 
RAVAN RO oe eaes, SOB ome s aae tons 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 
Herro-alloysie.ccsan. 2 s2 treet tons 
COld eee eo aeer ie cccine: ounces 
(Glen eerie bn Goan Ateon tons 
GOpPerse waco eehas,s sheersceos ales pounds 
INIO@KeL Karr ccetoests asian pounds 
LURE ee A lanai nape aes can pounds 
TANG OAL Seas See eek law pounds 
T ~mber scaled in British 
WOLUM DIG Tee eee ee aerate bd. ft. 
Hlour productions... serie. <2 bbls. 
Footwear production............ pairs 
Output of central electric 
stationsheasc. -spaatcadesess k.w.h. 
Sales of insurances ... 20. oes lens 
Newsprint production........... tons 
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1945 1944 
March February April March February 

178-2 178-9 180-5 181-7 183-2 

(oe a Re | We ae ae he 9 ee A ee Sun Madr (eras wile itr ae 
13,307 14,990 6, 463 10, 667 12, 284 

148-8 146-4 148-6 149-1 148-1 

32-82 32-15 32-37 32-27 31-70 

103-6 102-9 102-9 103-0 102-7 

118-7 118-6 118-5 119-0 118-9 

rhe a Alectoris 146-8 176-8 165-4 13$-0 
Re Ae lata n (ite 185-7 175-3 177-4 169-6 
202-4 178-6 174-5 190-9 168-8 

93-2 92-9 79-3 81-5 82-0 

130-9 132-1 118-7 119-2 118-6 

96-3 96-6 97-3 97-3 97-3 

225-2 216-7 239-5 247-8 PAL -6 

248-0 240-3 270-0 282-7 279-5 

173-5 147-9 247-5 262-6 255-5 

2714 270-0 291-3 300-5 304-5 

172-3 110-9 140-2 201-8 113-5 

154-2 150-1 153-1 154-7 153-8 

177-9 167-7 176-2 175-4 163-1 

Leap Riya he stl eteee e peaeea cae 146-1 156-7 158:3 
WES Webel es a SOA esl tie atishaltauletnce Ge 213-4 217-5 206-4 


439,492,758] 352,735,922} 424,167,523]  440,728,40 367, 637, 66 
132,486,072] 112,373,188} 137,487,106} 150,785,685) 138,370,412 
301,175.227| 236,364,388] 282,890,613} 282,782,299} 227,168,331 


5, 328, 959, 709] 4,433,410, 586] 4,561, 260,374] 4,773, 277,391) 4,208,023, 496 
928,300,000} 908,700,000) 836,500,000} 801,000,000} 781,300,000 

Pe ARM sade 3 2,630,600, 000] 2, 253,671,574] 2, 225,417,472) 2, 123, 821, 161 
Pde wap Cc abhi noboon PEeRE oe 866,976,698} 930,914,937) 955,393, 436 
272,008 262, 847 272,724 277,775 268, 493 


Ahh An cuenta Ghee me ey C 30, 862, 400 33, 492, 700 29, 726, 400 
PEP Pe MAL NG SHER theo oa 24,995, 932 26,386, 168 25, 114, 820 


26, 382, 817 23, 159, 094 25,753,427 27, 119, 666 23, 792, 692 
23,778, 920 21,408, 380 21, 848, 861 23, 230,798 20. 753.040 
be ars eae OEE I eae ee 5, 342,089,000] 5,533, 693,000) 5,023,685, 000 


12,421, 167 7, 224, 639 13, 611, 306 7,091, 253 5, 483, 180 
19, 651, 400 12,932, 500 27, 696, 000 31,019,000 16, 229, 500 





165, 517 149, 487 170,364 168, 047 141, 878 
277,461 250, 464 260, 825 275, 539 229, 852 

16, 434 13, 402 12,818 12,391 14,720 

TOMS IO COO R a O ls if omcrny See 244, 804 266, 644 256, 803 
Reon clsom ton bets, Oe 1,497, 828 1, 236,073 1,549, 092 1, 465, 697 


FES Oks 5 Son chs Rae ree ed ee eee 45, 239, 782 48,472, 036 46,091, 889 
Be onto Lael Ole oe Oe OE 23, 160, 550 25, 288, 828 22,382,065 
PRA GNT hse Aa ale OREN Rc eee. oe 25, 270, 297 24, 264, 103 29,753, 989 
Aa gy A OPEN (coo 9 © eC 43,359,215 46,049, 214 44,735,515 


ferent APRA Cera [cic cM cers eta oar 284,671,498] 235,465,957} 172,575,901 
Fee Ope te an 6] RO ELO PTCA 1,948, 537 2,267,307 2,087,705 
Le ARE Le ENS 3,075, 890 2, 908, 348 3, 340, 343 2,984,751 


3,586, 515,000] 3, 124,235,000] 3, 277,198,000] 3,515,052, 000} 3, 208,017,000 
asians ie bee Seed | eeteveeda st were 52,619, 000 54, 366, 000 52,327,000 
263,776 239, 661 236, 000 252, a 240,010 

J 





* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


t+ Week ended April 26, 1945. 


(?) Base 1926=100. (2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. (3) Base, June, 1941=100. (4) Base, 1935- 
1939=100. (6) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. (8) Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the 
receding month. (7) Figures for four weeks ended April 28, 1945, and corresponding previous periods. (3) Maclean's 
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corrected index was also lowered, falling from 
185-9 at February 1, to 185-7 at March 1. 

The 15,129 firms reporting to the Bureau 
showed a total working force of 1,813,991 at 
the date under review, which was 0-4 per cent 
less than for the month preceding. The weekly 
salaries and wages paid to these employees 
increased by 1:6 per cent to $59,528,406. The 
per capita weekly earnings reached a new high 
at $32.82, which is $0.45 above the previous 
maximum established at April 1, 1944. The 
average was $32.15 at February 1, 1945, $32.27 
at March 1, 1944 and $27.92 at March 1, 1942. 

The years 1944 and 1945 are the only years 
in which the trend in employment in manu- 
facturing has been downward at March 1 as 
compared with the previous month. Logging, 
mining, transportation, construction and main- 
tenance and trade showed curtailment also, 
mainly of a seasonal character. The largest 
losses were in retail trade and highway con- 
struction. Moderate increases were noted in 
communications and services. 

The increase in the physical volume of busi- 
ness, to 225-2 in March from 216-7 in the 
previous month, was insufficient to counter- 
balance the decline of the preceding month. 
Each of the five main components recorded an 
increase in March; mineral production from 
147-9 to 173-5; manufacturing from 270-0 to 
271-1; construction from 110-9 to 172:3; elec- 
tric power from 150-1 to 154-2 and the distribu- 
tion of goods from 167-7 to 177:9. 


A committee on education 


Trades and has been set up by the 
Labour Congress Executive Council of the 
appoints Trades and Labour Con- 
committee gress, in accordance with a 


resolution adopted by the 
Congress at its annual con- 
vention last October (L:G., Nov., 1944. p. 
1432). 

A bulletin announcing the establishment of 

the committee declares that “of all the ser- 
vices for which the provincial and _ local 
authorities are responsible, the most important 
is that of aiding the growth and developing 
the powers of the rising generation by means 
of education.... No expenditure can possibly 
add more to the national wealth of Canada 
than that which is spent to develop the powers 
of our future citizens.” 
- The bulletin calls for the organization of the 
several stages of education, primary, secondary 
and higher, as a single whole; provision to put 
university education within reach of all 
children according to their mental capacity 
regardless of their financial status; and the 
strengthening of school medical and dental 
services as part of an extended public health 
system. 


on education 
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The committee is under the chairmanship 
of C. J. Oates, Vancouver, and includes as 
members B. A. H. Magnuson, Port Arthur, 
I. Burman, Montreal, J. B. Graham, Winnipeg, 
and G. A. Smith, Halifax. 


Indicative of a current 
trend in the post-war objec- 
tives of organized labour is 
the request for a shorter 
work week without reduc- 
tion in pay now being made 
by locals of the Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America in Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, 
London and Montreal, from their employers, 


Shorter work 
week sought by 
Lithographers’ 
Union 


members of the Canadian Lithographers 
Association. 
According to a memorandum received 


recently in the Department of Labour the 
union is asking for a new regular work week 
of 40 hours with a revision of pay rates so 
as to total the same amount as is at present 
being received for 44 hours’ work. The union 
presents the following among the other argu- 
ments in favour of the proposed change: 

(1) The re-absorption of union members 
who are now on active service will be 
facilitated by a spreading out of available 
employment through a shorter working week; 

(2) Shorter hours and greater leisure will 
improve the quality of work done and the 
energy of those employed; 

(3) Workers should share in the benefits of 
new labour-saving machinery through a reduc- 
tion of working hours. 


Delegates from 133 towns 


Annual and cities, chiefly in 
Convention Ontario, gathered in Toronto 
of Industrial early in April for the 
Accident annual convention of the 
Prevention Industrial Accident Preven- 
Associations tion Associations. The total 


number registered was 3,182. 
In addition, some 600 to 800 others attended 
a number of the sessions. 

Such a large assemblage of leaders in 
Canadian industry, especially in wartime, for 
the sole purpose of improving technique in 
the prevention of industrial accidents, was 
regarded as an indication of an awareness of 
the need for finding improved means of pre- 
venting the losses due to accidents in industry. 
It was asserted at the convention that “the 
statement has been made repeatedly in the 
last eight or ten years that the hidden cost 
of industrial accidents is-four times that of 
the actual payment for compensation. 
Awards of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
for Ontario in 1944 totalled shghtly over 
$12,000,000.” An estimated $48,000,000 added 
to these awards suggests, therefore, that in 
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Ontario alone, the loss due to industrial 
accidents averaged approximately $5,000,000 a 
month throughout the year. 

Addresses were given by such experts in 
the field of accident prevention as Mr. W. 
Dean Keefer of Chicago, who stressed the 
constant need for adequate supervision and 
safety education, the careful selection of 
employees and the safeguarding of machinery. 

Mr. Hugh Crombie of Montreal described 
the latest discoveries in the science of 
psychosomatics, a combination of psychiatry 
and medicine, in the treatment of disorders 
caused primarily by emotional disturbances 
and which “too frequently led to accidents.” 
Mr. Crombie was of the opinion that a 
grievance committee or a works council, by 
permitting workers “to get things off their 
chests,” would not only reduce accidents, but 
increase production. 


Mr. William Morrison, chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario, 
suggested that protection would have to be 
given industrial workers 24 hours a day not 
only “for minor ailments and diseases, but for 
emergency operations and illnesses.” It was 
not inferred, however, that industry should 
bear the full cost of such a service. 


Mr. GC. W. Lockard, President of the Inter- 
’ national Harvester Co. of Canada stated that 
his company had as its motto “doing it every 
day,” thus emphasizing the need for constant 
vigilance in the prevention of accidents. 

Dr. Karl 8. Bernhardt of Toronto discussed 
in some detail the psychological approach to 
accident prevention. He said “It was well- 
known, but frequently forgotten, that inexperi- 
ence on a job frequently led to accidents and 
that worry, emotional strain, tension from the 
war situation wondering what would 
happen when the war was over, family 
troubles, fatigue, and loss of sleep were a few 
of the pre-occupations that contributed to 
“accident proneness.” He emphasized the 
necessity for constant vigilance and study on 
the part of those responsible for accident 
prevention. 


Other speakers included Hon. George Drew, 
Prime Minister of Ontario, Mr. Ralph 
Presgrave, Major G. M. Thomson, both of 
Toronto, Mr. A. L. Bennett, Galt, and Mr. 
Grant F. Shay, Chicago. 


The officers elected for the coming year were: 
President, A. L. Bennett, Galt; First Vice- 
President, W. R. Manock, Fort Erie; Second 
Vice-President, James Preston, Stratford; 
Honorary Treasurer, C. H. Kercher, Toronto. 
R. B. Morley and J. L. Dodington of Toronto 
were re-elected General Manager and Assistant 
General Manager, respectively. 
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Minimum wage rates for 


Minimum wages male agricultural workers 
for farm over 21 years of age were 
workers in raised in England and 


Wales, by orders effective 
on March 4, from 65s a 
week, the rate fixed in December 1948, to 70s 
a week. This rate applies as before, to a week 
of 48 or 50 hours in winter and 51 or 52 hours 
in summer according to the district. Special 
rates applying in certain districts to men en- 
gaged in caring for livestock and in other 
specialized work have also been raised by 5s. 
They now range from 74 to 89s a week accord- 
ing to the occupation and the district. Muini- 
mum differential overtime rates for adult males 
have been increased by 1d and in no district 
are now less than 1s 7d for ordinary week day 
overtime and 1s 11d for overtime on the weekly 
short day, on Sunday and on specified holidays. 

The Agricultural Wages (Regulations) Act, 
1924, gave to County Agricultural Wages 
Committees power to fix minimum rates 
“adequate to promote efficiency and to enable 
a man in an ordinary case to maintain himself 
and his family in accordance with such 
standard of comfort as may be reasonable in 
relation to the nature of his occupation”. 
The county committees consist of representa- 
tives, in equal numbers, of employers and 
workers together with two impartial members 
appointed by the Minister of Agriculture and 
a chairman selected by the committee. The 
Central Wages Board, similarily constituted, 
had power to make the necessary legal orders 
putting into operation the rates fixed by the 
county committees. An amendment of 1940 
requires the Central Wages Board, after con- 
sultation with the county committees, to fix 
a national minimum wage and stipulates that 
no rate fixed by a committee may be less than 
the national minimum. The committees were 
also required to take this national minimum 
for adult males into consideration when fixing 
minimum rates for women and juveniles. In 
1942, under the Defence Regulations, the power 
of the county committees to fix minimum 
rates, and also their powers under the Holidays 
with Pay Act, 1938, were transferred to the 
Agricultural Wages Board for the duration of 
the war and so long “as the present system of 
nationally fixed agricultural prices and an 
assured market for agricultural produce is in 
operation”. The central board however, is 
required to consult the county committees 
which retain their power to fix rates for 
handicapped workers and to determine the 
value of certain payments in kind. There is 
similar legislation for Scotland. 


Great Britain 
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Clauses providing for vaca- 
tions with pay have become 
a standard feature of union 
agreements in most of the 
major industries in the 
United States, according to 
a report prepared by the Industrial Relations 
Division of the United States Bureau of 
Labour statistics and published in the February 
issue of Monthly Labour Review. ' 

The report indicates that vacations-with-pay 
clauses in union agreements increased in 
number very considerably during the war years. 
Only 25 per cent of all workers under union 
agreements benefited by such clauses in 1940. 
Early in 1943, the percentage had risen to 60 
and by the end of 1944, roughly 85 per cent 
of all workers under union agreements in the 
United States had been granted vacations with 
pay. In manufacturing industries nearly 90 
per cent, and in non-manufacturing industries 
nearly 75 per cent of workers under union 
agreements were covered by , paid-vacation 
clauses. The smaller proportion in non- 
manufacturing was stated to be due to the 
fact that agreements for building trades 
workers, longshoremen, actors and musicians 
are almost entirely without paid-vacation 
clauses. 

The report states further, that the most 
common type of vacation clause in 1943 was 
that which granted a maximum of one week’s 
vacation with pay after one year of service. 
At the time the report was prepared, two weeks’ 
paid vacation, after specified service require- 
ments, was provided in agreements covering 
about 56 per cent of those employed under 
paid-vacation clauses, while 37 per cent were 
under agreements providing a maximum allow- 
ance of one week and two per cent were 
eligible for a maximum of three weeks’ 
vacation. 


Paid-vacation 
clauses in 

union agreements 
in United States 


It was pointed out that prior to 1944, only 
a small proportion of the workers in the 
clothing industry were employed under agree- 
ments providing paid vacations, but that 
recently negotiated agreements covering a 
large number of workers in both the men’s 
and the women’s clothing trades had included 
paid-vacation clauses. Other industries in 
which the paid-vacation principle had been 
extended in recent years were said to be, 
lumber, machinery, cotton textiles, shoes and 
other leather products, furniture and finished 
steel, and other metal industries. Coal miners 
were first granted vacations and vacation 
bonuses in 1941. 

(In a recent statement, the Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, said that 
approximately 905,000 workers in Canada had 
been accorded vacations with pay.) 
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It was reported in the New 
York MHerald-Tribune_ of 
April 7 that the United 
Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (C.1.0.) 
recently expelled six mem- 
bers from a local in Long Island City, New 
York, for causing a slowdown in a munitions 
plant in efforts to force a wage increase. 


Hight others who participated in the slow- 
down were suspended from the union and fined 
$325 each. Since the plant involved was under 
a closed shop agreement, all the men lost their 
jobs automatically. 


United States 
union penalizes 
members for 
slowdown 


Reference was made in the 


Approval of April issue of the Lasour 


agreement GAZETTE (page 453) to wage 
between US. demands of the United 
soft coal States soft coal miners. 


After six weeks of negotia- 
tion the soft coal operators 
of the United States and 
the United Mine Workers 
of America signed an agreement in Washington 
on April 11. As official sanction was necessary, 
the agreement was at once submitted to the 
It was 
announced on April 24, that the W.L.B. had 
“ananimously approved the soft coal agree- 
ment ...as consonant with the national wage 
stabilization policy.” However, the decision of 
the Board was subject to the further approval 
of the Director of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization. Subsequently, it was reported 
that this approval had been granted. 


The agreement, as confirmed, grants pay 
increases of about $1.02 a day on the average 
to the unionized coal workers. It was claimed 
that “inasmuch as the settlement does not 
raise basic hourly rates as such, it does not 
directly contravene the Little Steel Formula.” 
The agreement will be retroactive to April 1, 
1945. 


The increase obtained, results from “fringe” 
adjustments as follows: (1) portal-to-portal 
pay will be at regular rates, whereas previously 
travel time was paid for at two-thirds of the 
regular $1 an hour rate, and the 15-minute 
lunch period, previously unpaid, will now be 
included in work time; (2) overtime will start 
after seven hours in any one day, rather than 
after 40 hours in any one week, so that a 
miner who cannot work a full six-day week 
may qualify for overtime pay; (3) vacation 
with pay is to be raised from $50 to $75 a 
year; (4) differentials of four and six cents 
are granted for the second and third shifts, 
respectively. 

It was stated that coincident with this 
decision, the Director of Economic Stabiliza- 


operators and 
United Mine 
Workers 
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tion granted permission to producers to charge 
an average of 16 cents a ton more for bitu- 
minous coal to offset their enhanced payroll 
costs. Mines suffering hardship under the new 
prices are authorized to apply for individual 
price adjustments. The Office of Price Admin- 
istration will decide the specific details of the 
retail prices “ceiling” revisions for soft coal. 


“Highty-one per cent of the 
women who left household 
employment for war plant 
jobs want to return to 
domestic service after the 
war.” This statement, pub- 
lished in the New York 
Times on April 20, was based on “a nation- 
wide survey” conducted by an educational 
bureau for home owner problems, among 24,000 
domestics in 43 war plants in the United States. 


It was stated that only six per cent of those 
asked whether they were planning to return 
to domestic service after the war answered, 
“undecided,” while 13 per cent said, “no”. 
However, it was indicated that “the scale of 
post-war salaries for household work will differ 
after the war.” Four employment agencies 
were quoted as stating that the current wages 
for domestic help in New York are 75 cents an 
hour as compared with 35 cents an hour in 
pre-war days. “Monthly salaries have risen 
from $60 to $125 and up.” 


Many women 
war workers in 
United States 
to return to 
household jobs 


Business Week, of April 14, 


Plan of describes a plan to cushion 
shipbuilding the effects of lay-offs among 
union in U.S. shipyard workers devised by 
to stabilize the Industrial Union of 
post-war Marine and Shipbuilding 
employment Workers of America. The 

program calls for the 
“Immediate adoption of a thirty-five-hour 


week with pay equalling present wages for 
forty-eight-hours and a guaranteed annual 
wage.” 

The guaranteed annual wage would be based 
on a rate of $3,000 for fifty thirty-five-hour 
weeks and two weeks vacation pay for first- 
class mechanics, “with the $3,000 standard wage 
considered flexible and subject to increases.” 


It was stated that the union’s plan envisages 
an industry-wide employment fund established 
by the government and supervised jointly by 
labour and management, to which employers 
would be required to pay three per cent of 
payrolls for at least three years, until a fund 
of $150 million had been accumulated. Con- 
tributions would cease at that point, but when 
an employer released workers he would again 
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pay three per cent into the fund, or reimburse 
it for payments made to the “furloughed” 
workers. The weekly payments of such 
workers would be the difference between State 
unemployment insurance compensation and 
their guaranteed wage. Workers laid off 
permanently would be paid the equivalent of 
eight per cent of their annual earnings for 
each year of their employment during the war 
up to a maximum of five years. “Thus, a 
mechanic paid $3,000 a year who had been 
employed for five years would receive $1,200.” 

The Union’s objective in asking for a short- 
ened work-week and guaranteed wage is said 
to be “co-related with plans for stabilized 
production, with allocation of work on a 
regional basis and workers: shifting from yard 
to yard as necessary.” It suggests further, 
“the creation of a special tripartite sub- 
committee of the Shipbuilding Stabilization 
Committee of the War Production Board to 
act on the guaranteed wage by midsummer.” 


A survey made recently by 
United States the War Production Board 
War Production at Washington indicated 
Board urges “that industry as a whole 
conservation of fails to realize the extent 
eyesight to which production and 

safety depend upon better 
understanding of ‘industrial vision’ ”’. 

In a circular to American Industrial Mana- 
gers the W.P.B. declared that among the dis- 
turbing key facts brought to light by inves- 
tigation were the following: “(1) Sub-normal 
eyesight keeps 25 per cent to 40 per cent of 
war-workers below normal production. (2) 
Inadequate illumination and glare in many 
factories handicaps the entire working force. 
(3) Absenteeism, fatigue and accident rates 
are substantially increased by eye strain. (4) 
Protective goggles and other equipment are 
often not supplied in sufficient numbers, not 
properly fitted, and not adequately maintained 
and used.” 

The Board asserted further, that the results 
of spot tests made in many industries “show 
that management can realize production gains 
as high as 25 per cent by constructively attack- 
ing the problem of eyestrain through the use 
of corrective glasses, proper lighting, proper 
eye equipment, and job re-assignment.” 

The W.P.B. points out that “this is a 
matter of great practical importance to the 
war effort as well as to post war production 
and urges industrialists to apply corrective 
measures with thoroughness and with des- 
patch. 


Reconstruction 


Employment and Income 


Minister of Reconstruction Issues White Paper on Post-War Planning 


ea WHITE Paper entitled Employment and 
Income! has been presented to Parliament 
by the Minister of Reconstruction, Hon. C. D. 
Howe. The Paper outlines plans for the post- 
war period in Canada with special reference 
to the initial period of reconstruction. 

Pointing out that comprehensive provisions 
have already been made for the demobilization 
and re-establishment of members of the armed 
forces, the Paper states that these provisions 
will depend for their success on the avail- 
ability of employment. “The central task of 
reconstruction, in the interest of the armed 
services and civilians alike, must be,” the 
Paper declares: 

to accomplish a smooth, orderly transition 

from the economic conditions of war to those 


of peace and to maintain a high and stable 
level of employment and income. 


“The Government,” the Paper continues, 
“adopts this as a primary object of policy.... 
The active co-operation of all governments and 
groups in the country will be essential to 
success.” 


Nature of the Employment Problem 


No over-all shortage of jobs is anticipated 
in the period between the defeat of Germany 
and the defeat of Japan. During this period 
(designated in the Paper as “Stage 2” of the 
war) members of the armed forces and some 
of the workers in war industry will be released 
to civilian industry, whose requirements for 
labour and materials will still, however, exceed 
the amounts that can be made available, the 
Paper intimates. 

Following the achievement of victory in the 
Pacific will come the task of completing the 
transition to a peace economy. The Paper 
indicates that total employment after the war 
will not be maintained at its present abnor- 
mally high level. The number of persons in 
employment or in the armed forces increased 





1 Employment and Income, King’s Printer, Ottawa, 
1945. 

For a summary of the British White Paper, Employ- 
ment Policy, see L.G., 1944, p. 942; and for a summary 
of the recommendations of the James Committee on 
Reconstruction see L.G., 1944, p. 150. 
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from 3,692,000 in 1939 to 5,016,000? at June 1, 
1944, but the Paper points out that many older 
persons and married women will voluntarily 
retire at the conclusion of hostilities, and that 
many others will want to further their educa- 
tion. Making allowance also for those who 
will remain in the armed forces and for the 
“highly seasonal character of some of our 
industries,’ the Paper estimates that the 
employment of 900,000 persons over the level 
of 1939 would “‘provide a high level of employ- 
ment for the population of June, 1944,” adding 
that as each year passes this figure will be 
increased by about 60,000 by the natural in- 


crease in the population. 


Sources of Employment and Income 


Turning to the Government’s plans for 
meeting post-war job requirements, the Paper 
points out that all remunerative employment 
is provided by spending, the forms of which 
are classified as follows: 


1. Export trade; 


2. Private investment in plant, equipment, 
and other capital goods; 


3. Consumption expenditures, i.e. spending by 
individuals on food, clothing and other living 
expenses, etc. : 


4. Government expenditures. 


The Paper then proceeds to analyze each of 
these forms of spending, and to set forth the 
Government’s plans for stimulating expenditure 
in each category so as to provide the requisite 
number of jobs. 

It is made clear that the Government expects 
employment to be provided primarily by 
privately-owned business. On this point the 
Paper states: 

The Government does not believe it to be 
either desirable or practicable to look to the 
expansion of government enterprise to provide, 
to any large degree, the additional employment 
required. It follows that a major and early 
task of reconstruction is to facilitate and 
encourage an expansion of private industry... 





2of whom 1,839,000 were either in the armed services 
or in war jobs that would end when the war ends. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


The Government will make every effort to 
ereate by all its policies favourable condi- 
tions within which the initiative, experience, 
and resourcefulness of private business can 
contribute to the expansion of business and 
employment. 


Export Trade 


The first of the four categories of spending, 
export trade “has been the greatest dynamic 
force influencing the level of national income 
and employment in Canada,” the Paper asserts, 
while warning that in this form of expenditure 
the decision to spend is made outside the 
country. 

For the immediate future, exports of war 
goods and of goods to relieve war-devastated 
countries will continue at a high level. As a 
post-war target the Government considers that 
an increase of about 15 per cent in the amount 
of goods exported before the war would be 
“practical and desirable”. This would amount 
to a total of one and three-quarter billion 
dollars annually at current prices. 

To achieve this objective the Government 
is looking to an expansion of total world trade, 
within which other countries as well as Canada 
can increase their exports. 

International security and freedom from 
threat of war are considered to be essential 
pre-requisites of success in this program, and 
are the first objects of international collabora- 
tion. 

As further steps towards the improvement 
of world trade and international prosperity, 
the Government has endorsed the plans 
reached at Bretton Woods last July for an 
International Monetary Fund and a United 
Nations Bank of Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (L.G., Nov., 1944, p. 1823), and is “press- 
ing actively” for a wide collaboration in the 
reciprocal reduction of trade barriers. Further- 
more the Government is prepared to make 
loans to the United Kingdom and to Allies 
whose territories have been over-run by the 
enemy to enable them to finance their import 
requirements from this country. 


Private Investment in Canada 


Turning to the second source of employ- 
ment—the investment of private capital in 
_ industrial and commercial buildings and equip- 
ment, goods in stock, power and transporta- 
tion facilities, exploration and development of 
natural resources, and housing—the Paper 
points out that the decision to invest private 
funds in capital goods will depend on the 
business man’s view of the prospective margin 
of profit to be made on the investment. 

The Paper anticipates that business prospects 
will be favourable, pointing out that the 
demand for consumer goods will be high and 
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that “everything which the Government is 
doing, and plans to do, to enlarge external 
markets and increase and stabilize consumer 
income, will contribute to the prospective 
profitableness of new investment.” 


Moreover the Paper points out that in 
terms of post-war needs, there is an abnormal 
amount of capital and maintenance expendi- 
ture to be made as soon as labour and 
materials are available. “In the period imme- 
diately following the European War, it will be 
necessary to reduce the barriers to such 
expenditures, facilitate those which are of the 
greatest urgency and safeguard them against 
an inflationary boom which would bring them 
to an abrupt and abortive conclusion.” 


Assistance in the speedy reconversion and 
expansion of industries will be given by the 
Department of Reconstruction with special 
attention to those localities which have 
depended most on war production and in which 
the post-war adjustment will be greatest. The 
wartime restrictive taxation policy will be 
replaced by a policy designed to encourage 
investment. 


The facilities of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank will be of particular importance 
for small and new enterprises, “on the 
development of which much future employ- 
ment will depend.” 


Housing 


In regard to housing, the Government 


plans to encourage and use its wartime con- 
trols to assist in the production of material 
and equipment for a total program of not 
less than 50,000 units in the first full con- 
struction year following the end of the 
European war. This figure will fall short of 
what is desirable but it will probably be as 
high as labour and materials can be found for 
in that period.. 

This aEnined Tate period, when only a limited 
housing program is possible, should also be 
used to carry out the surveys which are basic 
to community planning, establish the plans, 
and agree on the methods for carrying out 
soundly conceived housing and slum clearance 
projects. Here the initiative must rest in 
large degree in the local communities, the 
Government standing ready to give technical 
assistance and to provide substantial grants 
for slum clearance and. generous assistance in 
the financing of well-located and _ properly 
managed projects which provide good housing 
at low rentals. Research and experiment in 
the use of materials and in the reduction of 
costs must also be hastened in this period. 


The Paper points out that in the field of 
housing, expenditures have been deficient over 
the past 15 years. This, coupled with the fact 
that war savings and post-war credits, the 


greater assurance of steady employment, 
family allowances and the facilities of the 
National Housing Act will enable many 

is ex- 


thousands to build their own homes, 
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pected to bring about a vast increase in 
investment in housing as soon as conditions 
permit. 

Consumption Expenditures 


In examining consumption expenditures as a 
means of providing employment, the Paper 
anticipates no shortage of purchasing power 
in the immediate future. It points out that 
the amount of goods and services at present 
being consumed by civilians is well above the 
level of 1939, and would be still higher were 
it not for shortages of materials and labour, 
the pressure of taxation, and the insistent need 
for saving for Victory Bonds. 

During Stage 2 of the war “consumption 
expenditures may be expected to rise to the 
full degree to which goods and services can be 
made available”, in fact, “the danger in this 
period as at present, is that consumption ex- 
penditures will tend to out-run our immediate 
capacity to put on the market the goods and 
services desired”. This excess of purchasing 
power might, unless proper safeguards are 


maintained, result less in increased civilian em-. 


ployment than in sharply rising prices. 
Measures whose prime object is to encourage 
spending on the part of the general public will 
thus “not be appropriate to this period of the 
war.” 

However as an offset against dislocations 
affecting individuals, which might cause a fall 
in some incomes, the Paper lists the following 
safeguards that Parliament has provided: 


(1) The Unemployment Insurance Act, 
benefits from which will protect wage-earners 
suffering temporary loss of work during the 
period of reconversion, and will thus to an 
important degree maintain consumption ex- 
penditures and maintain employment in the 
industries producing consumption goods and 
services. 

(2) The Family Allowance Act, which “will 
augment the incomes of families in the lower- 
income groups and will provide the means for 
maintaining or increasing the consumption of 
these groups.” 

(3) The Agricultural and Fisheries Price 
Support Acts, which will be used to safeguard 
the primary producer against the penalties of 
sudden changes and dislocations in export 
trade, and will thus “to a degree underwrite 
consumption and other expenditures.” 

The many financial provisions for the re- 
establishment of veterans will also “add sub- 
stantially” to expenditures on consumer goods, 
the Paper states. 

Consumption expenditures are thus expected 
to continue strong until well after the war is 
ended, “if not neutralized by price inflation”. 
Further social security measures are then 
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anticipated, including contributory old age 
pensions and health insurance. In addition to 
their great direct results in human security and 
welfare, such measures will have important 
supplementary effects in stabilizing and en- 
larging consumption expenditures and the em- 
ployment which is derived from them. 

The Government also proposes “by research, 
education, improvement of marketing methods 
and facilities, and by such other means as are 
necessary, to foster the improvement of Cana- 
dian standards of nutrition.” 


Government Expenditure 


The final type of spending which gives rise 
to employment is classed as government 
expenditure. During the war government ex- 
penditures have played the dominant part in 
determining the level of employment and in- 
come in the country; but this role will be 
greatly reduced after the war, the Paper 
indicates, adding: 

Viewed from one direction, the problem of 
the transition is to maintain the level of em- 
ployment, while substituting private for a 
large part of public expenditures. 

An important function that public spending 
may have in stabilizing employment is, how- 
ever, considered in the Paper. This is the 
possibility of varying government expenditures 
so as to compensate for fluctuations in private 
investment and thus maintain employment 
during periods of low expenditure by business. 
In this connection the Paper asserts that 

the deliberate use of public investment ex- 
penditures as a permanent instrument in 
employment policy has to be undertaken 
experimentally. There is, as yet, no working 
model even in other countries. It will be 
necessary to’frame policy to fit the facts of 
the Canadian economy and administer it in 
accordance with our federal constitution. 

The Paper points out that government ex- 
penditures are of three sorts: 


1. Current expenditures for goods and ser- 
vices, whose amount has to be determined by 
the current need for government services and 
operations rather than varied according to the 
need for employment; 

2. Transfer payments, such as_ pensions 
allowances and similar payments, which have 
their effect on employment as they re-appear 
as private expenditures; 

3. Public capital or investment expenditures 
for buildings, equipment, roads, airfields and 
other durable developments and improve- 
ments. 

The last, the Paper indicates, “are, to a 
degree, capable of being timed so as to con- 
tribute to employment as needed and _supple- 
ment private expenditures and compensate for 
their fluctuations.” 
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The Paper declares that: 

It is the firm intention of the Government 
to institute a system of managing its capital 
expenditures so that they may contribute to 
the maximum to the improvement and 
stabilization of employment and income. 
However it warns that the post-war em- 

ployment problem is “not to be solved by 
huge expenditures on public works” and that 
“efforts to increase and stabilize employment 
and income must pervade all economic 
policies.” 

During Stage 2 of the war, the Government 
proposes, along with provincial and municipal 
governments, to carry out the projects of a 
normal sort for maintenance and expansion 
which have been deferred during the war 
years, although “other demands on our labour 
and materials will limit severely the amount 
of public, investment expenditures.” 

During the same period the Dominion pro- 
poses to press ahead with the planning of its 
own deferred works and announces its inten- 
tion of accumulating a “shelf” of employment- 
giving projects. The Paper points out how- 
ever, that since in the inter-war years the 
public investment expenditures of provincial 
and municipal governments were far greater 
than those of the Dominion, it will be an 
essential part of Dominion policy to encourage 
advance planning on the part of these govern- 
ments and to seek their co-operation on the 
timing of expenditures. 

Co-operation will also be sought in regard 
to a policy of expenditures on natural re- 
sources. It is pointed out that the opportunity 
exists for public investment in this field 
which would “induce more private investment 
and not supplant it.” 

The Dominion “would not seek in any 
particular to limit the control of provinces 
over their own resources nor to divert any 
of the revenues to be derived from them.” 
The Paper points, however, to the need of “a 
new definition of financial arrangements 
between Dominion and Provinces” which “can- 
not be undertaken in definite terms before the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference is held.” 


Placement and Training of Workers 


Having outlined the Government’s point 
of view in regard to the various types of ex- 
penditure that provide employment, the Paper 
points out that provision must also be made 
to ensure the fitting of workers to jobs. 


A high overall demand for labour will not 
of itself assure jobs for all. The kinds of 
work offering and the places where unfilled 
jobs exist will change with the seasons of the 
year and with the development of new con- 
sumer demands, new industries, new processes 
and new materials. There must, therefore, 
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be a high degree of mobility of labour as 

between occupations, and between jobs and 

places. 

The Paper states that the attainment of the 
required mobility and adaptability will 
“depend in large degree on the initiative and 
resourcefulness of the workers themselves.” 

Important experience in the placement and 
training of workers has been gained during 
the war, the Paper points out. Referring to 
the wartime function of the Employment 
Offices and Placement Service the Paper 
declares: 

Under difficult and exacting circumstances, 

a large and increasingly efficient organization 

has been built up. The restrictive regulations 

in force during the war will disappear as soon 
as they no longer serve a useful purpose, but 
the placement services and the forward plan- 
ning in the employment of the labour force 
will be expanded in scope and improved in 
quality on the basis of wartime experience 
and post-war requirements. ‘ 
The employment offices will be key institu- 
tions in the period of demobilization. 
After the war, their work will continue to 
be of essential importance in the carrying out 
of employment policies and in furnishing 
information on local and national employment. 


The continuation of vocational training un- 
der Dominion-Provincial agreement will also 
be an important aspect of the post-war em- 
ployment program. 

To create a greater inducement for persons 
who become unemployed to take vocational 
training, the Government proposes to make 
payments to applicants for unemployment 
insurance benefit who undertake approved 
training at higher rates than the ordinary 
rates of benefit. 


Wartime Controls 


Assorting that “high post-war employment 
can be based only on high production,” the 
Paper warns of the danger that an inflationary 
rise in prices might defeat the achievement of 
this objective. 

The store of buying power which indivi- 
duals and corporations have accumulated 
during the war can be of great assistance in 
sustaining production and employment during 
the transition from war to peace. On the 
other hand, it could also be dissipated in a 
needless inflation, which would defeat orderly 
reconversion, if such buying power were per- 
mitted to run wild at a time when civilian 
production was still restricted and shortages 
and bottlenecks persisted. 


The. Paper affirms the Government’s inten- 
tion of maintaining such controls as are 
necessary following the close of the war in 
Europe. As wartime scarcities of manpower, 
materials, productive capacity and transport 
disappear, wartime controls will be relaxed and 
discontinued. “It will be necessary, however, 
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to be sure that the underlying condition has 
disappeared permanently before all the 
machinery of control is abandoned.” 


Government Finance 


Referring briefly to the role of government 
fiscal policy in a high employment program, 
the Paper points out that the maintenance of 
levels of employment and income greatly 
above those ruling before the war will call for 
government expenditures and revenues at 
higher than pre-war levels. Nevertheless it is 
anticipated that post-war taxation ‘at sub- 
stantially lower levels than at present” will be 
possible. 

Announcing the Government’s intention to 
base fiscal policy “on economic as much as 
purely financial consideration,” in line with 
experience gained during the war, the Paper 
states: 

The Government will be prepared, in 


periods when unemployment threatens, to 
incur the deficits and increases in the national 


debt resulting from its employment and in-— 


come policy, whether that policy in the cir- 
cumstances is best applied through increased 
expenditures or reduced taxation. In periods 
of buoyant employment and income, budget 
plans will call for surpluses. The Govern- 
ment’s policy will be to keep the national 
debt within manageable proportions, ‘and 
maintain a proper balance in its budget over 
a period longer than a single year. 


Beginning of Transition 


In order to speed the resumption of civilian 
production following the termination of war 
contracts, the Department of Munitions and 
Supply has determined “rapid procedures to 
deal with any final re-negotiation of contracts 
and termination of war orders’, the Paper 
states. Government-owned equipment or 
materials not required for civilian production 
will be cleared promptly from privately-owned 
plants, and will be disposed of “at fair prices 
and on fair terms in accordance with policy 
already enunciated”, as will other Crown 
assets. 


Special plans are being made for localities 
where wartime demands have necessitated 
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heavy concentration of war orders and an 
abnormal war population. In these places, 
cancellation of war contracts will fall more 
heavily than elsewhere, and the Government’s 
plans include: 


1) speedy re-establishment and development 
of civilian industry; 


2) special attention to the field of housing 
and public works “even though it is not pos- 
sible or desirable to proceed with similar 
works in other localities.” 

The Government intends to foster the ex- 
pansion of scientific research in Dominion and 
other government laboratories, in the univer- 
sities and within industry. The Paper de- 
clares that this “can contribute enormously 
to the future employment and income of the 
Canadian people.” 

The Paper makes the assertion that the 
Government’s policy of maintaining a high 
and stable level of employment and income, to 
be successful, must be wholeheartedly accepted 
by all economic groups and organizations as a 
great national objective, transcending in im- 
portance all sectional and group interests. 

Referring to the joint responsibilities of 
labour and management the Paper states: 

A higher degree of productive efficiency is 
necessary to maintain the desired level of 
income and 1a correspondingly high standard of 
living. Efficiency and direction in production 
will have a very important bearing upon the 
employment level which can be maintained, 
and this in turn involves research and 
technical education. Business management 
will be called upon to apply wartime ex- 
perience in attaining new levels of efficieney 
and to secure larger production and greater 
employment through passing on to the con- 
sumers and other purchasers in the form of 
lower prices the savings thus made. Labour, 
which will benefit most from high levels of 
employment, will make an essential contribu- 
tion to the solution of the post-war problem 
by assisting management in making high 
labour earnings compatible with low costs 
through skilful, abundant and efficient produc- 
tion. 


In conclusion the Paper declares: “Govern- 
ment, labour and management have been 
united together in the common objective of 
winning the war. The same united effort can 
win our post-war objectives.” 





Labour and the Department of Reconstruction 


HE Minister of Reconstruction, Hon. C. D. 
Howe, on April 29 wrote to the major 
labour organizations in Canada requesting 
them to name representatives to a committee 
with which he proposes to meet regularly in 
order to obtain the “full co-operation and 
assistance of labour” in formulating the recon- 
struction policies of his Department. 


The letter was sent to the principal officers 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
and the Dominion Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Railroad Brotherhoods. 

The Minister, in outlining the steps being 
taken with a view to enlisting the co-operation 
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of labour in the work of reconstruction, stated 
that an officer of the Department, Mr. H. Carl 
Goldenberg, had been appointed Labour 
Adviser. “It is his function to keep in contact 
with labour organizations, to know their views, 
and accordingly to advise on reconstruction 
problems and policies as they affect labour,” 
the Minister declared. ‘He is to assist me at 
meetings with representatives of labour organ- 
izations and in receiving and studying the sub- 
missions of these organizations to the Depart- 
ment. He also acts as liaison officer between 
the Department of Labour and the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction since the policies of 
these two Departments are of mutual con- 
cern.” 


The Minister explained that preliminary 
meetings of the Committee would be for the 
purpose of formulating a procedure to enable 
the views of workers in the various industries 
to be presented on the problems which parti- 
cularly concern them. 


He stated that Regional Reconstruction 
Councils are being set up in all of the prov- 
inces of Canada, and that these will each 
include labour representatives. “It is the duty 
of these Regional Councils to keep currently 
advised on reconstruction problems within the 
region and to assist the Department therein. 
Through direct representation on the council 
labour will therefore be in a position to co- 
operate in the solution of reconstruction prob- 
lems arising within the region”, the Minister 
declared. 

Referring to the Government’s statement of 
post-war employment policy as set down in 
the White Paper on Employment and In- 
come, the Minister emphasized the need for 
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labour-management co-operation if the desired 
results were to be achieved. 

“It is apparent that unless there is close 
co-operation between labour and management 


in the reconstruction and post-war years we 


shall not be able to attain the high standard 
of living which is our goal,” he said. “That 
co-operation must be achieved jointly by the 
two parties in industry, namely labour and 
management. 

“In regard to labour-management co-opera- 
tion we can benefit from our wartime indus- 
trial experience,’ he continued. “Labour has 
acquired in the war years a more positive role 
in industry through adoption of the principle 
of joint consultation on production problems 
through labour-management committees. The 
Industrial Production Co-operation Board has 
been functioning for more than two years in 
setting up such committees.” 

The Minister reiterated the Government's 
intention of continuing to encourage and 
promote the formation of joint production 
committees in the reconstruction and post-war 
period, as set forth recently in a statement 
issued jointly by himself and by the Minister 
of Labour (L.G., Dec., 1944, p. 1464). 

“In furtherance of this policy,” he declared, 
“it is proposed to encourage labour-manage- 
ment co-operation at whatever level mutually 
acceptable organization can be achieved. As 
we approach the initial period of reconstruc- 
tion I ask industry to join with labour in 
setting up the most appropriate and most 
effective type of machinery for co-operation in 
order that we may, through our joint efforts, 
reach and maintain the high and stable level 
of employment and income which we have 
declared to be our goal.” 


Veterans and the Department of Labour 


HE Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 

Mitchell, recently described the activities 

of the Department of Labour in connection 
with war veterans in the following terms: 

The Department of Labour is co-operating 
closely with other government departments in 
planning for the rehabilitation of war veterans. 

An inter-departmental co-ordinating com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, has been formed to co- 
ordinate the rehabilitation planning of all gov- 
ernment departments. In addition, a special 
assistant to the Deputy Minister has been 
appointed to co-ordinate all matters pertain- 
ing to rehabilitation coming within the pur- 
view of the Department of Labour. 

These activities include: 

Reinstatement in civilian employment; 


Finding new employment for those who do 
not desire reinstatement, or who have not pre- 
viously been employed; and 


Vocational training for those who wish to 
acquire a new skill before seeking employment. 

Present figures would indicate that more 
than 80 per cent of those discharged will go 
through our hands. In the larger centres where 
the Department of Veterans Affairs will be 
establishing Rehabilitation Centres, our Em- 
ployment Service will have a complete unit 
housed in the same building as representatives 
of other government departments. 

In the smaller centres where the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs is not establishing 
offices, we are appointing a special officer to 
look after the interest of veterans exclusively. 
This officer will advise them not only on 
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matters pertaining to employment and voca- 
tional training but also on matters which 
normally would not come within the purview 
of the Labour Department. 

It is hoped also that the activities of the 
local citizens’ rehabilitation committees will be 
centred in these offices so that a veteran may 
obtain at one centre the answers to any 
problems with which he may be confronted 
without the necessity of directing him from 
place to place as would otherwise be the case. 

Our local officials are also co-operating 
closely with municipal and provincial bodies 
concerned with the rehabilitation of veterans 
to prevent overlapping and duplication of 
effort. 

To meet the problem of re-establishment of 
war veterans it will probably be necessary for 
the Government to continue some of the exist- 
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ing wartime employment machinery and con- 
trols until the end of the war with Japan. 


It will be necessary to have adequate data 
on employment opportunities and on applica- 
tions for employment. It will be the policy of 
the Government to give priority to veterans 
in referrals to positions. They must be given 
the opportunity to return to the jobs they had 
before they joined the forces. 


There must be very close contact between 
the employment service and the vocational 
training authorities so that training programs 
may be intelligently carried out. 


The office and field force organization of the 
Department of Labour will be at the service of 
the Department of Reconstruction in provid- 
ing complete data at all times pertaining to 
both national and local labour conditions. 


Canada and the I.L.O. 


lee Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, in a recent statement made 
reference to the relationship between Canada 
and the International Labour Organization. 

“Canada”, he declared, “has been a staunch 
supporter of the I.L.O. since its formation 26 
years ago. A Canadian delegation was present 
at the first International Labour Conference 
held in Washington in 1919; and Canadian 
delegations representing the Government and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations have 
attended every Conference since. 

“For several years we maintained a _per- 
manent office in Geneva, and when because 
of this war the I.L.O. was forced to move 
from Geneva we were glad indeed to furnish 
a temporary home in Montreal. 

“The I.L.0. was set up to deal with vital 
problems following the First Great War. It 
accomplished much. Within a few months, we 
hope, it will be called upon to do an even 
greater post-war job. 


“But this time the I.L.O. is better prepared 
to handle it. They have learned that the 
problems of peace—such as_ rehabilitation, 
steady employment, higher standards of living, 
social security—are problems which eannot be 
solved by one nation alone.” NaN 


Referring to the 26th session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, held at Philadel- 
phia last year, he said: 

“It was a meeting of great importance. It 
re-affrmed, among other principles, that 
‘labour is not a commodity’, that ‘poverty 
anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity 
everywhere’, and that all _ international 
economic and financial policies and measures 
should be considered in the light of these 
great fundamental axioms.” 


He pointed out that Canada had been “very 
adequately represented” at the Conference as 
well as at the 94th session of the Governing 
Body held in London last January. 


Manpower 


Manpower Situation in Canada Reviewed by 
Minister of Labour 


A REVIEW of the manpower situation in 
Canada was given in April by the Min- 
ister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell. 

In regard to continuance of employment 
controls the Minister declared: 

“To meet the problem of re-establishment 
of war veterans it probably will be necessary 
for the government to continue some of the 
existing wartime employment machinery and 
controls until the end of the war with Japan.” 

Reviewing highlights of labour demand and 
supply, the Minister said that at the end of 
1944 labour supply was easier than it had been 
for some time but still remained very tight. 

“From April until September, 1944, the 
demands of war and essential industries pro- 
gressively increased. Expanded munitions pro- 
grams required more men of the heavy labour 
type, which in turn became more scarce as the 
necessity for additional men for the armed 
forces developed. 

“At times the requirements of all industries 
could not be met. This, of course, is ‘a situa- 
tion which cannot always be avoided in a 
country like Canada where there is so much 
seasonal employment. 

“Generally, all crops in Canada were very 
much greater than in the previous year, and 
consequently, more men were required to 
harvest, ship and store them. 

“Steps were taken to utilize as far as possible 
all persons being released from seasonal em- 
ployment, An appeal was made during the 
autumn, and as men became available they 
were referred to high priority manufacturing 
industries, and to lumbering and logging. 

“The services of those ordinarily employed 
in lake navigation and in building construction 
projects were used to the full, and by the end 
of the year 30,000 of these workers were en- 
gaged in essential manufacturing industries, 
and 31,000 in lumbering and logging opera- 
tions. 

“During this whole period there were con- 
stant changes in production programs. The 
shipyards and the aircraft industry were releas- 
ing men while demands were increasing: for 


shells, military tires and various’ other 
munitions. 
“These constantly changing requirements 


called for new policies and procedures on the 
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part of the employment service, including the 
directing of men to employment, the screening 
of rejectees from the Army, the using of 
soldiers and prisoners of war and Japanese to 
a limited extent, and various other means of 
meeting definite labour shortages. 

“While the day-to-day work was. being 
undertaken in meeting the manpower require- 
ments of the nation, plans were being put 
into effect to provide a service for men being 
discharged from the armed forces, and also 
for the placing of persons suffering: from dis- 
abilities.” 


Labour Priorities 


Referring to labour priorities he said that 
changes in the war production program had 
demanded close attention to the priority 
ratings of the firms involved. 

“Other industries have had to be given pre- 
ferred attention for several reasons. In this 
sixth year of the war the inventories of many 
essential civilian commodities have become 
seriously depleted and temporary priorities 
have been provided to prevent an acute short- 
age of sundry items, and to avoid the need 
of rationing. 

“However, in spite of pressure to raise priori- 
ties, only 54 per cent of all the industrial 
establishments in Canada have been given ‘A’ 
rating for male workers.” 

Speaking of the problem of providing labour 
to essential civilian industries, the Minister 
said that this “has sometimes been difficult, 
particularly in meat packing, ice harvesting, 
flour milling, and construction work, where 
the strong rugged type of labourer is needed. 
We have been greatly assisted during the 
winter by the use of farm workers, who were 
not at that time required on the farms. 

“When the heavy seasonal demand for pack- 
inghouse workers began last September the 
total employment of the important plants in 
Canada amounted to nearly 16,000 employees. 

“By the middle of December when they had 
reached their peak, National Selective Service 
had provided these packing houses with an 
additional 3,000 workers, bringing the total to 
almost 19,000 employees. 

“During the year, the Department of 
Veterans Affairs had under way an extensive 
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program of hospital construction, This was 
given top labour priority, and every means 
taken to see that adequate labour was made 
available, : 

“Where tradesmen of special skills were not 
to be had in one part of the country for work 
on these hospitals, they were transported from 
other sections, the government providing 
transportation where necessary. 

“Increased staffs were called for in certain 
industries that provide the construction mate- 
rials needed. The brick and tile industry was 
one to which we had to give attention. 

“So that there might be supplies of these 
materials on hand for work in the spring!, those 
manufacturers operating throughout the winter 
months were given temporarily the highest 
labour priority, and special efforts were made 
to increase their staffs. 

“Late last summer a shortage of ice was 
experienced at several points across the coun- 
try. This seriously affected the movement of 
perishable foodstuffs. 

“A survey undertaken by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board in the fall of 1944 indicated 
that 50 per cent more ice would be required 
this summer than was available last year. 
Early in the winter, therefore, plans were 
developed to provide the workers necessary 
for a maximum harvest of natural ice. 

“With farm workers who have been em- 
ployed in industry during the winter now 
returning to the farms, essential civilian indus- 
tries such as brick yards, flour mills, tanneries, 
etc., will require special attention from 
National Selective Service in the provision of 
necessary replacements, and these matters are 
now being studied by our officials. 

“In the provision of labour for essential 
civilian industries and services, very close co- 
operation is necessarily maintained between 
National Selective Service and the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. 

“Officials are now giving attention to the 
task of laying the ground work of reconstruc- 
tion projects, and the need for preliminary 
work on post-war developments. 


Farm Labour Program 


“One of the highlights of our-year’s work has 
been the Farm Labour Program. Once again 
close co-operation between the Federal and 
Provincial agencies has been a most important 
factor in helping to meet the heavy farm 
labour requirements. 

“With the greatly increased need for food, 
especially in liberated countries, farmers were 
asked not only to maintain but, if possible, to 
increase their all-time record production.” 

Referring to negotiations for 1945 farm 
labour agreements the Minister said: 
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“T have great faith in this joint Dominion- 
Provincial arrangement. It is much more than 
a ‘marriage of convenience’. It exemplifies, 
in action, what can be accomplished when pro- 
vincial and federal departments pool their 
plans and resources in tackling a problem of 
mutual concern.” 

Outlining the various measures taken to 
meet the farm labour situation (L.G. Dec., 
1944, p. 1460) he referred to a recent amend- 
ment to the Selective Service Regulations 
which provides that any male person between 


16 and 65 years of age may be directed into 


agricultural employment. ‘Selective service 
officers acting with provincial agricultural 
officials will,” he declared, “decide on who are 
suitable for direction to agriculture and where 
the need is greatest.” 

He added: “The United Nations may be 
confronted with millions of starving people in 
Europe before the end of this year, bringing 
in its train disorganization and chaos unless 
we on this continent take on much of the 
responsibility of helping to bridge this crisis.” 


Sources of Manpower 


Continuing with his review of the manpower 
situation the Minister declared that about 25 
per cent more farm workers’ on temporary 
permits were placed in saw-log and pulpwood 
operations this winter as compared with last 
year. “Reports show that from October 1944 
to the end of the fifth week of 1945 inclusive, 
there were 85,000 placements in forestry from 
all sources as compared with 61,000 for the 
same period in 1943-44. 

“Conscientious objectors have provided an- 
other seasonal supply of labour on much the 
same basis. They are employed on the farms 
during the summer months and transferred to 
woods operations in the winter. 

“Canadian Japanese are also a source of 
labour supply. There are now about 2,000 of 
these in British Columbia and eastward to 
Ontario. 

“Prisoners of war continue to be employed 
to a considerable extent in woods operations. 
Through the winter about 9,000 of these men 
were employed. We expect to use a greater 
number in the near future. 

“The timber controller and the industrial 
associations have expressed satisfaction with 
the amount of labour which has been supplied 
to operators this past season. 

“In the coal mining industry the employ- 
ment situation started well in 1944 but deterio- 
rated during the year. About 27,000 workers 
are now being employed, but at February 16 
last there was a demand for over 1,000 miners, 
mainly to work at the coal face. 
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“There was no shortage of underground men 
for the auxiliary services'and efforts were made 
to induce some of these men to transfer to the 
face. 

“Soldiers with coal mining experience were 
given leave to work in the mines. There were 
approximately 1,000 in mines of the Maritime 
Provinces and 800 in the West. Most of these 
men were producers and formed a sizable per- 
centage of the total producer strength of the 
industry. 

“Our apprenticeship training plan for coal 
miners under the war emergency training pro- 
gram supplied approximately 100 workers this 
year and about 80 more will be available 
shortly. 

“In base metal mining the labour require- 
ments during the past year again were very 
heavy. Canada has supplied nearly all the 
nickel used by the Allies, a fair proportion of 
the copper, lead and zinc, and some precious 
metals and radio active ores. 

“The greatest need was for underground 
miners, men of good physique and some skill. 
During the winter months over a thousand 
agricultural workers were made available to 
these mines and their assistance has been most 
valuable. .., 

“The importance of base metals has war- 
ranted the highest priority for labour to this 
industry. Every effort has been made to 
maintain the strength of this labour reserve. 

“We have taken steps to create a labour 
reserve in all base metal mines producing over 
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8§ per cent for war work. It will include all 
ainderground workers who will be classed as 
War Industry Reservists as provided for by 
P.C. 496 of January 25, 1945. (L.G., Feb., 1945, 
p. 186). This will help to ensure the retention 
of these workers in this essential industry.” 

The Minister referred also to the “splendid 
war effort” of women in Canada, and said 
that one of the greatest difficulties in the field 
of women’s employment was maintaining hos- 
pital staffs. 


Referring to longshoremen he said: “Under 
the direction of a Controller of Loading Opera- 
tions, the loading of ships at Halifax has pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily. The method of hiring 
longshoremen through a central despatching 
agency has been continued and the longshore- 
men’s reserve pool also continues in operation. 

“TLongshoremen registered at the despatch- 
ing agency and in the reserve pool receive a 
guaranteed minimum weekly wage. During the 
summer season, the deficiency payments made 
by the government for this purpose are high, 
but when shiploading picks up in the autumn 
and throughout the winter, the disbursements 
made by the government are greatly reduced. 


“In January, 1945, the average number of 
man days employed was almost 50 per cent 
greater than in January, 1944. 


“The net cost to the government for the 
guaranteed wage paid to longshoremen was 
$6,300 in January 1945, as compared with 
$75,000 in January, 1944.” 


Recent Manpower Orders 


Consolidation of N.S.S. Regulations—Restrictions on Teachers Removed 


HE National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations have been revised and con- 
solidated. Order in Council P.C. 246, Janu- 
ary 19, 1943, which had undergone various 
amendments in the last two years, has been 
rescinded by a new Order, P.C. 2796, April 
24, 1945, which sets forth the Regulations in 
their amended form. The new Order, P.C. 
2796, makes no changes in the provisions of 
the Regulations, but effects a convenient con- 
solidation of their provisions as amended. 


The Selective Service restriction that mem- 
bers of the teaching profession could only 
leave that occupation under special permit, 
has been rescinded as from September next. 

The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour explained recently that this is being 
done on recommendation of the National 
Selective Service Advisory Board, and after 


consultation with the Governmenits of the 
provinces. 

“Lifting of the restriction on teachers,” the 
Labour Minister said, “is in line with the 
general policy of the Government to discon+ 
tinue wartime restrictions just as soon as 
their purpose has disappeared. It is antici- 
pated that by September next—the beginning 
of the new school year—the shortage of 
teachers will have eased materially, so that 
wartime regulation will nio longer be neces- 
sary.” 

Control of employment of teachers was 
effected in June, 1943 (L.G., 1943, p. 903). The 
Order rescinding the restrictions (P.C. 3164, 
May 1, 1945), amends P.C. 2796 (April 24, 
1945), by revoking paragraph (w) of section 
2 and all of 207A of the National Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations. 
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Historical Summary of the National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations 


ANADAY’S civilian National Selective Ser- 
vice dates from March 23, 1942, when 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King announced 
the passing of two orders in council designed 
“to effect the orderly and efficient employment 
of the men and women of Canada for the 
varied purposes of war.” This marked the 
beginning of Canada’s program to do for the 
civilian side of the war effort what the National 
Selective Service Mobilization Regulations 
were designed to do for the military war effort. 
The purpose and policy of this wartime mobili- 
zation of man and woman power was to direct 
the maximum productive effort of the country 
on all fronts—industry, labour, agriculture, as 
well as in the armed forces. 


The general responsibility for the direction 
of civilian manpower (including women) was 
placed on the Minister of Labour, while pro- 
vision was made for a director of National 
Selective Service to head up the organization 
responsible for carrying through the program. 
The principal purposes of the original two 
orders in council were to estimate civilian man- 
power requirements; restrict the entry of men 
into certain specified occupations; stabilize 
employment in agriculture; and co-relate mili- 
tary and civilian manpower problems. 


Control of Employment 


The first order in council, sometimes known 
as the “Restricted Occupations Order,” 
restricted the entry of male persons between 
the ages of 17 and 45 into a specified list of 
occupations or industries, unless the male per- 
son had been rejected as physically unfit for 
military service or discharged from the armed 
forces. If the man had not been discharged or 
rejected he was prohibited from entering any 
of the restricted occupations unless and until 
he had first obtained a permit from a National 
Selective Service officer, the official through 
whom the Regulations were administered. 
These regulations did not apply to female 
workers. 


Along with the Restricted Occupations Order 
a second set of regulations was made, designed 
to stabilize employment in agriculture. These 
were known as the “Stabilization of Employ- 
ment in Agriculture Regulations.” They pro- 
vided that persons employed in agriculture at 
March 23, 1942, could not take employment 
outside of agriculture unless they had first 
obtained the permission of a National Selec- 
tive Service officer. Such persons were per- 


mitted to move freely from one agricultural 
job to another so long as they remained in 
agriculture. 

To administer the two sets of Regulations 
arrangements were made by the Minister of 
Labour and the Director of National Selective 
Service to utilize the cross-country chain of 
offices and the organization set up to administer 
the Unemployment Insurance Act under the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission—which 
included employment and claims offices in all 
leading cities. Certain of the members of the 
staff of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission were appointed National Selective Ser- 
vice officers and vested with authority to 
administer the Regulations. 


Along with the Regulations already men- 
tioned, a third order in council was made that 
dealt exclusively with technical personnel. It 
provided generally that such persons might not 
enter employment without permission, and on 
termination of their employment were to give 
notice in prescribed form. It further provided 
for a complete registration of all persons with 
technical training. The provisions of, this order 
in council were administered by the ‘Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel, and although 
these regulations were later integrated with 
National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
tions, this phase of the matter has continued 
throughout to be administered by this bureau 
separately and apart from the main Regula- 
tions administered by the employment service 
and unemployment insurance branch of the 
Department of Labour (that is, the organiza- 
tion of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion). 

To determine the extent of the manpower 
pool available for civilian employment, a com- 
pulsory registration of all unemployed men 
between the ages of 17 and 69 was undertaken 
in May, 1942. The terms of the registration 
required that all unemployed male persons 
renew their registration every two weeks during 
any period of unemployment. This registration 
provided a picture of the available manpower. 


By a new order in council, which became 
effective on June 17, 1942, and was known as 
the “Control of Employment Regulations,” the 
Restricted Occupations Order previously refer- 
red to was revoked, and a new set of Regula- 
tions provided in its place. These new Regula- 
tions (which did not in any way affect the 
Stabilization of Employment in Agriculture 
Regulations) extended very greatly the area 
of contro] over civilian manpower and employ- 
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ment. They provided that every person, male 
or female, regardless of age, required the per- 
mission of a Selective Service officer to seek or 
enter employment. The general procedure was 
for employees to obtain their employment and 
then make application for the necessary permit, 
at which time the National Selective Service 
officer, if he saw fit, could refuse the permit 
and induce the person to take some other 
employment. 


The next forward step in the development of 
the civilian manpower regulations took place 
on September 1, 1942, when a revised order, 
known as the “National Selective Service 
Regulations,” came into force. These Regula- 
tions revoked the Stabilization of Employment 
in Agriculture Regulations, as well as those 
made in June, 1942, and provided a combined 
and complete code dealing with all civilian 
employment with the exception of technical 
personnel. 


The Regulations of September, 1942, again 
considerably extended and widened the area of 
control over all civilian employment. They 
made it necessary for workers to obtain permits 
before seeking or entering employment. They 
introduced a system of notices of separation 
for use when an employee was being laid off 
or dismissed or was terminating his employ- 
ment. This provision required seven days’ 
notice to be given by either employer or em- 
ployee in a case of intended separation. HEm- 
ployers were required to report employment 
vacancies. Advertising for employment or for 
employees was prohibited except under the 
control of Selective Service. A labour priority 
schedule, consisting of four priority classifica- 
tions, was introduced in order to indicate the 
relative essentiality of various occupations and 
industries in reference to the war effort. This 
provided the groundwork for the effort to 
move workers from lower to higher classes in 
the labour priority schedule, that is, to move 
workers into more essential work. Supple- 
mentary allowances were provided for, to 
assist in making the labour supply mobile. 
These allowances included transportation to 
employment and payments to assist workers 
separated from their families or to compensate 
where wage differentials interfered with trans- 
fers, and became payable on any project or in 
any case where specific authority for payment 
was given. 


All these Regulations, which applied to both 
men and women, covered persons who had 
reached their 16th birthday. No important 
changes were made in the earlier provisions 
relating to the stabilization of employment in 
agriculture. 
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In October, 1942, it was considered advis- 
able to stop the flow of manpower going to 
employment outside Canada. Regulations 
were accordingly made to prohibit persons 
over 16 years of age from leaving Canada 
with the intention of seeking or entering 
employment outside Canada, unless they had 
first obtained a labour exit permit from a 
Selective Service officer. Some exceptions 
were provided to take care of persons whose 
work required them, in the normal course, 
to remain outside of Canada on business, or 
those entering the employ of any government 
abroad. The Regulations, which have been 
rigidly administered, have stopped a source 
of loss of manpower to employment in other 
countries. 


With the concurrence of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, by an order in council 
dated September 4, 1942, the organization of 
the commission was made part of the De- 
partment of Labour, under the title of the 
Employment Service and Unemployment 
Insurance Branch of the department. The 
change was made mainly for the purpose of 
administering Selective Service. At this time 
there also took place a great expansion of 
the personnel, and regional and local offices 
of the Branch, in order to deal more effec- 
tively with the increased work involved in 
administering the greatly extended Regula- 
tions. 


The next change in the Regulations, and the 
last major change, was made in January, 1943, 
when all Regulations previously made that 
dealt with employment, including agricultural 
employment, technical personnel and labour 
exit permits, were consolidated into one set 
of Regulations which became known as “The 
National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
tions”. Minor changes were made, but sub- 
stantially they remained the same as those 
introduced in September, 1942. 


It may be noted in dealing with this con- 
solidation of the Regulations in January, 1943, 
that the foundation was laid for a greater 
degree of compulsion in directing men to 
specified employment—a point to which more 
specific reference will be made later. Under 
the amended Regulations, persons 65 and 
over were not further covered. 


Throughout the entire term of the civilian 
Selective Service Regulations, certain persons 
or groups of workers, while following certain 
specified callings, have been exempted from 
control. These have included employees of 
provincial governments; persons employed in 
agriculture, fishing, fish processing, hunting or 
trapping; ministers, priests or other clergy- 
men; nurses while employed as such; dom>s- 
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tic servants while employed in a private home 
and school students working after school hours 
and on Saturdays and holidays. It will be 
noted, of course, that these persons, at such 
time as they might change the nature of their 
occupation or employment, would become 
subject in all respects to the Regulations. 


In connection with the seven-day notice of 
separation introduced in September, 1942, as 
carried over into the consolidation of January. 
1943, a number of exceptions were provided 
te take care of special cases. As an illustra- 
tion it might be noted that in the case of 
persons employed in the building construction 
industry or persons working for less than one 
month, termination of employment could take 
place immediately, simply by giving a notice 
in prescribed form. From January, 1943, if 
the notice of separation provisions were con- 
trary to any practice established by a collec- 
tive labour agreement in force prior to Sep- 
tember, 1942, the provisions of the collective 
labour agreement would prevail. 


An amendment made in June, 1943, affect- 
ing school teachers, provided that they could 
not enter employment outside of school 
teaching (other than during vacation periods) 
without a permit from a Selective Service 
officer. Generally speaking, such permits are 
rarely granted. This was designed to do for 
schools what earlier provisions had done for 
agriculture, that is, to stabilize school teachers 
in their employment and to retain in school 
teaching those who, by training and experi- 
ence, were fitted to render national service in 
that work. 


Compulsory Employment 


Reference has already been made to pro- 
visions that laid the foundation for compul- 
sory directions to employment— a feature of 
the Regulations which has developed grad‘1- 
ally from September, 1942, until the present 
date. Originally the only persons who could 
be compulsorily directed to employment by a 
National Selective Service officer were un- 
employed persons or persons not gainfully 


occupied. This provision has existed since 
September, 1942. The Regulations made in 
January, 1943, laid the foundation for the 


Compulsory Employment Transfer Orders— 
the first of which was made by the Minister 
of Labour in April, 1943. The procedure 
established was for the Minister to make an 
order that male persons within the age group 
callable for military service could not con- 
tinue in any of the list of occupations or 
industries set forth in the Minister’s order, 
unless they obtained a special permit from a 
National Selective Service officer. It was 
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further provided that on application for the 
necessary special permit or at any date there- 
after, the Selective Service officer might 
direct the man to employment with a higher 
priority. From time to time further orders 
were made by the Minister that widened and 
extended the list of occupations and indus- 
tries from which men might be directed to 
more essential employment. A change was 
made in the age group subject to the orders 
by abolishing the reference to the age classes 
subject to military service, so that thus, later, 
the compulsory employment transfer orders 
were made to apply to all men who had passed 
their 16th birthday and who had not passed 
their 41st birthday. 


The next extension of the compulsory pro- 
visions of the Regulations came in May, 1943, 
when a special order was made to deal with 
the coal mining situation. This provided that 
men with certain specified periods of coal 
mining experience or certification must be 
directed to coal mining employment, unless 
they were found physically unfit, regardless 
of their occupation at that.time. A further 
Regulation was made to provide-for the com- 
pulsory direction to employment of any male 
person between 16 and 65 to fuelwood cutting, 
fishing, fish processing and coal mining. This 
provision, it will be noted, is very wide with 
respect to the group who may be directed. 
The latest compulsory feature of the Regu- 
lations deals with male persons examined and 
rejected as physically unfit for military ser- 
vice. These persons may be directed to any 
high priority employment by a Selective Ser- 
vice officer. 


In order to ensure that hardship would not 
be suffered by persons compulsorily directed 
to employment, the Regulations provided a 
right to reinstatement in their original em- 
ployment on the completion of the work to 
which these men were directed. This placed 
the directed civilian worker on the same foot- 
ing aS a man undergoing active military ser- 
vice, in respect to reinstatement in former 
employment, and for this purpose the pro- 
visions of the Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act, 1942, were made applicable. It 
may also be noted that this right of reinstate- 
ment was available to all persons compul- 
sorily directed to employment under any of 
the additional compulsory features of the 
Regulations, which will be noted immediately. 

In all compulsory directions to employment, 
special safeguards were set up to ensure that 
the new employment would be suitable to the 
health, experience, family and financial obli- 
gations of the male employee concerned. As 
already indicated a right of reinstatement was 
provided. As will be indicated later, a right 
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of appeal from such directions was provided. 
Special procedures were established in order 
to determine the worker’s physical fitness for 
the proposed employment. All these and 
many other means were taken to minimize 
the hardships which might ordinarily be ex- 
pected to result from these compulsory fea- 
tures of the Regulations. 


It will be seen that there has been a 
gradual widening of the compulsory features 
of the Regulations from that limited to 
unemployed men, until it reached a large 
group of men employed in various occupa- 
tions. It is noteworthy that.these compulsory 
directions were resorted to only when the 
available supply of manpower for high priority 
industry, offering voluntarily, had been ex- 
hausted, and it had become necessary to take 
employed men from certain non-essential or 
low priority occupations and place them in 
employment of higher priority. 

Amendments to the Civilian Regulations, 
effective from March 20, 1945, make the fol- 
lowing modifications in the provisions as then 
in force: 


(a) The seven days’ notice of separation 
requirement is to be subject to these 
qualifications— 


(i) notice is to be waived where a break 
in operations is brought about by a 
power shortage; 


(11) Selective Service Officers may shorten 
the seven days if a temporary lay-off 
appears necessary through circum- 
stances beyond the control of the 
employer; 


(iii) instead of the employer having the 
right to make temporary lay-offs 
without notice to a maximum of 14 
days in a six-month period, the em- 
ployer will be required to apply to 
a Selective Service Officer on each 
occasion for a _ reduction of the 
seven-day rule. Before ruling the 
Selective Service Officer will be re- 
quired to consult with the union 
where the employment is covered by 
a collective labour agreement. 


(iv) Where an employee is laid off for 
a temporary period, and is not to 
be taken back by the employer (that 
is, is later to be laid off perma- 
nently) the employer must pay him 
six days’ wages or salary in lieu of 
notice. 


(b) In high priority industries, where male 
employees have been “frozen”, local Selec- 
tive Service Officers will have authority 
to remove the “freeze”, but the employer’s 
labour priority will remain unchanged 
by local action. 


(c) Every employee, whether a trade -union 
member or not, will be entitled to have 
his case reviewed under the terms of any 
collective labour agreement in force on 
the job: Previously, only union members 
were so dealt with, while non-members’ 
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cases went before a Selective Service 
fficer. 


(d) Any person in employment contrary to 
the provisions of Selective Service, will 
now be regarded as “unemployed” for 
the purpose of the Regulations, and may 
be directed to essential work. 

(e) The penalty for non-compliance with a 
direction of a Selective Service Officer to 
a man to accept work, was previously 
that the man might be sent to an Alter- 
native Service Work Camp. While 
direction to such a camp remains as a 
penalty, lesser penalties of fine or im- 
prisonment are added as options in 
these cases. 


(f) Selective Service Officers are given au- 
thority to direct any male person, 16 to 
65 years of age, whether already employed 
or unemployed, to a job in agriculture. 
(g) In connection with labour transfers, the 
Minister of Labour is given authority 
to authorize the payment of workers’ 
transportation and the removal expenses 
of workers’ families, in such areas and 
during such periods as he may approve. 


(h) As some employers have failed to fully 
pay in connection with the employment of 
conscientious objectors, summary means 
of requiring payment through court action 
were provided. 


The announcement of these amendments to 
the Regulations stated that in part they were 
designed to overcome operating difficulties 
which had come to light, while in part also 
they were to make the Regulations more flex- 
ible in order to meet changing employment 
conditions, and conditions anticipated at the 
close of European hostilities. 


Restrictions on Separation from Employment 


All the provisions for getting men into em- 
ployment were not totally effective without a 
companion provision to make it difficult or 
impossible for men to leave high priority em- 
ployment. Consequently in September, 1943, 
an amendment was made to the Regulations to 
provide that men employed in “designated 
industries” coming within the two highest 
priority ratings could not terminate their em- 
ployment or cease to perform their duties 
without first obtaining the permission of a Na- 
tional Selective Service officer. In ordinary 
practice such permission was refused unless 
special circumstances existed. This provision 
is sometimes known as the “freeze in employ- 
ment” and, as indicated by the use of the 
word “freeze”, was intended to slow down the 
turnover of labour in the most essential indus- 
tries. These provisions do not apply to women 
employed in the “designated establishments,” 
who may terminate their employment in the 
“designated establishments” by giving the cus- 
tomary seven days’ notice of separation. 
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Agricultural Employment 

Since the beginning of the war the agricul- 
tural population had been steadily draining 
away into the armed forces and into war indus- 
tries which offered high remuneration. This 
was a serious matter in view of the urgency of 
keeping up the supply of foodstuffs. Approxi- 
mately 400,000 men and 100,000 women had 
already left the farms before March 23, 1942, 
when Selective Service was established. As 
already mentioned, special provisions for 
stabilizing agriculture formed an important 
part of the original National Selective Service 
Regulations when introduced in March, 1942. 

At the beginning of the war farm workers 
had been accorded the same treatment as any 
one else in regard to postponement for military 
training. In the spring of 1941'a degree of 
stabilization was achieved when mobilization 
boards were asked to grant postponements to 
farm workers if such postponements were con- 
sidered necessary to maintain farm produc- 
' tion. In the spring of 1942 an order in council 
was made that amended the National Selective 
Service Mobilization Regulations by including 
a provision which gave special consideration to 
the postponement of essential farm workers, 
although they might continue to enlist as 
volunteers where they chose to do so. These 
amendments also provided that postponements 
were to be given “until further notice,” whereas 
definite time mits were placed on postpone- 
ments given to workers in other occupations. 

In June, 1942, when the Regulations made it 
illegal for any man or woman to take a job 
without the permit of a Selective Service 
officer, workers taking jobs in agriculture were 
exempted. Farmers were obliged to remain in 
agriculture, except under special conditions. 
For instance, leeway was allowed to accept 
essential non-farm employment in the off- 
season: in fact, positive encouragement in this 
regard has been given. Under the revision 
of January 19, 1943, farmers might then accept 
seasonal employment outside an urban muni- 
cipality for not more than 60 days in any year, 
but only when such employment would not 
interfere with agricultural production. For 
employment of more than 60 days in a year, or 
if they wished to take employment in an urban 
municipality, a permit from a Selective Service 
officer become necessary for any worker from 
agriculture. 

During the autumn of 1942 the first large- 
scale campaign to enlist farmers for off-season 
work in other essential industries was launched. 
Permission to allow men from farms to enter 
mining and logging employment was granted, 
but an expiry date ensured their return to agri- 
culture in time for spring work: those abiding 
by the Regulations continued on postpone- 
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ment of military training, if already postponed. 
Even as early as 1941, joint action under agree- 
ment was taken by the federal government and 
some provinces to ensure the availability of 
workers for agriculture. 

In the spring of 1943 farm labour agreements 
were entered into by the federal government 
with all the provinces. Supplementary to this 
federal-farm labour program, extensive plans 
were made by Selective Service to recruit and 
place help on the farms in each province, 
especially to endeavour to provide sources of 
labour not usually available for this industry. 
The Minister of Labour was authorized to use 
prisoners-of-war and conscientious objectors on 
the farms. Arrangements were made between 
the Department of Labour and the Depart- 
ment of National Defence to assign soldiers to 
temporary farm duty during the harvest, and 
members of the armed forces were given com- 
passionate leave to return to their own or 
relatives’ farms. Long distance movements of 
farmers and others for harvesting have been 
a regular feature of farm labour recruitment 
for harvesting since 1942. Thus men have been 
moved from Ontario and Quebec to the 
Prairies, from Saskatchewan to Ontario and 
women from the Prairies to British Columbia 
—with the moves made to dovetail harvesting 
in various areas. 

As already noted, in April, 1943, the Minister 
of Labour announced the first Compulsory Em- 
ployment (Transfer) Order. It was carefully 
provided that those with previous farming 
experience should be directed from other em- 
ployment to work on farms, if at all suitable. 

In order to control the movement of man- 
power from food production farms to tobacco 
farms in Ontario, an amendment to the Regula- 
tions was made on August 6, 1943, that pro- 
vided that no male person between the ages 
of 16 and 65 might enter employment on a 
flue-cured tobacco farm between July 16 and 
October 15 in any year without a permit from 
a Selective Service officer. In 1944 the adminis- 
tration of this provision was greatly extended 
and strengthened by the establishment of addi- 
tional Employment and Selective Service 
offices in the areas of Ontario affected. 


Farm Workers for Other Industries 


Reference has been made to the fact that - 
in the autumn of 1942 a campaign was con- 
ducted to obtain men from the farms for the 
winter to engage in other essential industries. 
Similar campaigns have been staged in sub- 
sequent autumns. The number of men from 
the farms obtained each year has been esti- 
mated to run well over the 100,000 mark. 
However, areas where dairying and stock farm- 
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ing prevail have been omitted from the can- 
vas, and all precautions possibly have been 
taken to avoid removing men from winter 
agricultural employment where a decrease in 
farm production might be caused by their 
absence. Logging and pulpwood cutting have 
benefited heavily from the winter services of 
farmers, as have also coal and metal mining, 
heavy steel, meat packing, grain handling, 
food processing and other essential employ- 
ments beset with labour shortages. Farm 
workers on postponement of military train- 
ing have carried their postponement with them, 
so long as they observed Selective Service 
requirements in regard to permits, engaged at 
approved essential work and returned to agri- 
culture as needed in the late winter or spring. 


Meat Packing 


In 1943, because of a shortage of feeds, some 
farmers found it necessary to slaughter many 
of their cattle to an extent that the meat pack- 
ing houses became congested. The shortage of 
manpower, already serious, became acute 
during the late summer. In October the direc- 
tor of National Selective Service announced 
that the military call-up of men in the meat 
packing industry was postponed. The industry 
had lost 214 per cent of its manpower to the 
armed forces up to that time, and the prospects 
were that during the period from October, 
1943, to January, 1944, the processing turnover 
would reach an all-time high record. In May, 
1944, the situation was again critical, and the 
question of meat packing once more came to 
the fore. Mobilization boards were asked not 
to call up packing house employees for mili- 
tary training, and the Department of National 
Defence agreed to give leave to men who could 
be spared from the army for this essential work. 


Fisheries 


As already mentioned, in July, 1943, in order 
to maintain a normal supply of fish, both fresh 
and canned, the Regulations were amended to 
authorize Selective Service officers to order 
men to work at fishing and fish processing. 


Coal Mining 


In May, 1948, a proclamation was issued that 
declared a national emergency to exist in 
regard to coal supply. Earlier efforts made by 
National Selective Service, both in regard to 
the recruiting of experienced coal mine work- 
ers and inexperienced labour, and in regard 
to the return from the armed forces of experi- 
enced coal mine workers, had not maintained 
working forces at the level required to produce 
the tonnage necessary for Canada at war. 
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Therefore, when the emergency proclamation 
was issued, new regulations were adopted to 
build up working staffs of the coal mines: 
These were additional to the previous authority 
to direct anyone who was at the moment out 
of work to the coal mining industry. The new 
regulations placed the onus on every employer 
other than coal miners regardless of his indus- 
try : 

(a) to notify his employees of the Regulations 
and to assist in discovering among his em- 
ployees any who had previous experience 
as coal mine workers; 

(6) to report on any coal mine workers in his 
employ. 

_For this purpose a “coal mine worker’ is 
described as anyone who, since January 1, 1935. 
has worked under provincial certificate or 
licence in or around a coal mine, or who since 
the same date has been employed for a total 
of at least 24 months in the production of coal 
(except at office work). Coal mine workers, 
working at other than coal mining, were 
required to disclose their previous experience 
to their present employers. 

Selective Service officers were authorized to 
require former coal mine workers to report for 
interview and to accept work at a coal mine. 
Also, Selective Service officers might require 
any .man in any employment subject to 
Mobilization Regulations but rejected for mili- 
tary training to accept employment at a coal 
mine. No coal mine operator may terminate 
the services of any coal mine worker without 
the permission of Selective Service, nor may 
any coal mine worker leave employment at a 
coal mine without similar permission. Present 
and future coal mine workers are guaranteed 
postponement of military training to a future 
date which has been renewed from time to 
time; and it was announced that no coal mine 
worker would be accepted for voluntary enlist- 
ment in the armed forces. 

It was: declared illegal for any employer 
(except a coal mine operator) to solicit for 
employment or hire any ex-coal mine worker. 
Regardless of any federal or provincial law, 
male persons at least 16 years old, and female 
persons at least 18 years old, were declared 
eligible for employment as surface coal mine 
workers. War emergency training classes were 
made available for training men for coal min- 
ing. Ex-coal miners returning to the industry 
were promised certain financial compensations. 
including a board allowance and a guarantee of 
minimum working time. 


Metal Mining 


On October 21, 1942, the Minister of Labour 
announced that special consideration would be 
given to requests for postponement of military 
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service for men engaged in base metal mines 
and in iron and steel foundries. Special efforts 
were made to retain men in these industries. 
In Ontario, as the labour shortage became more 
serious, men were transferred on a voluntary 
basis from gold minining, and women were 
recruited for work in nickel and steel plants. 
The employment of women required the 
authorization of orders in council under the 
War Measures Act, since the Ontario Mining 
Act does not permit women to be employed in 
or about mines except in a technical, clerical 
or domestic capacity. Regulations issued under 
these orders set forth the occupations at which 
women may be employed and their conditions 
of work, with steps being taken, in co-operation 
with the provincial government, to safeguard 
the welfare of any female employees of the 
mines. 
Longshoremen and Seamen 


In order to ensure the regular despatch of 
the heavy volume of war materials on their 
way overseas, two orders in council were made 
in July, 1948, with the purpose of stabilizing 
the employment of longshoremen in eastern 
Canadian ports. One order compelled the men 
to remain in their jobs, and the other estab- 
lished a mobile labour pool for use in emer- 
gencies. At the close of navigation on the 
Great Lakes in 1943 special arrangements were 
made to control the lay-off of navigation work- 
ers in order to make certain that they would 
be available to return to their work at the 
opening of navigation the next spring. Simi- 
lar arrangements were made in 1944. 


Recruitment of Women Workers 


It will be observed that apart from women 
being required to observe standard Selective 
Service procedures in respect of permits to 
seek and accept employment and in regard to 
notice of separation, the employment of 
women has been conducted almost entirely 
on a voluntary basis. At the time that 
Selective Service regulations were first adopted 
in March, 1942, it was recognized that the 
main reservoir of human power then remain- 
ing was made up of woman power. In view 
of this fact a women’s division, under a 
woman as an associate director of National 
Selective Service, was one of the first oper- 
ating divisions of Selective Service to be 
established. Under the direction of the 
women’s division, numerous voluntary cam- 
- paigns have been conducted to recruit women 
for full-time and part-time employment in 
manufacturing, for hospitals and for a large 
number of other occupations. In two cases, 
however, women were required by regulation 
to register at the local Employment Offices. 
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In September, 1942, women from 20 to 24 
were compulsorily registered, while in March, 
1943, all graduate nurses were required to 
register similarly. All campaigns have been 
related to other simultaneous endeavours of 
National Selective Service, and their total 
effect has been to add very substantially to 
the numbers of women engaged in gainful 
occupation, more especially in high priority 
industries. The general result has been that 
from the beginning of the war the number of 
women gainfully occupied has shown an in- 
crease of about 400,000—to a total of more © 
than 1,000,000. As an assistance to married 
women in war plants, Selective Service has 
aided the provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
in setting up facilities for the day care of 
children of working mothers. 


Right of Appeal 


From the beginning of the National Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations a right of appeal 
from any decision, order, direction or ruling 
made by National Selective Service officers 
has existed. Originally the appeal lay to the 
divisional mobilization board. It was recog- 
nized, however, that these boards were ex- 
tremely busy in dealing with mobilization 
matters, so that in September, 1942, a change 
was made to have all appeals taken to the 
courts of referees established under the Un- 
employment Insurance Act. The number of 
appeals has gradually increased as more of 
the compulsory features of the Regulations 
have been invoked. This has resulted in an 
increase in the number of courts of referees. 
The March, 1945, amendments to the Civilian 
Regulations made changes in the appeal pro- 
cedure. The amendments removed any exist- 
ing doubt as to the jurisdiction of the Courts 
of Referees to hear any type of appeal arising 
under the Regulations. Also, previously no 
second appeal was provided for, but a re- 
hearing of a case may now be allowed, where, 
for example, additional facts are disclosed 
shortly after the court has reached its first 


. decision. . 


Co-ordination with the Mobilization Division 


In administering the National Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations several measures 
have been taken to co-ordinate the work of 
civilian Selective Service and that of the 
military call-up. These measures have been 
chiefly to ensure that Employment and Selec- 
tive Service offices, when issuing permits for 
employment, check the applicant’s status 
with relation to the Mobilization Regulations. 
This has resulted in reports being made to 
the Mobilization authorities covering persons 
who had temporarily escaped their notice. In 
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this same connection it is of interest to note 
that the military call-up, originally adminis- 
tered by the Department of National War 
Services, was transferred to the Department 
of Labour in December, 1942; the name of 
the Regulations under which the call-up oper- 
ates was changed to the National Selective 
Service Mobilization Regulations. The Regu- 
lations, like the civilian, have been adminis- 
tered under the director of National Selective 
Service, since the date referred to, but by a 
separate field organization. 


Lay-offs 


Just as plans have been made to get men 
and women into essential war production and 
to retain them in such employment, likewise 
plans have been made for the reverse move- 
ment when their services are no longer re- 
quired in the production of munitions of war. 
Procedures have been established to cover 
lay-offs to ensure that they will be conducted 
in an orderly fashion and to ensure further, 
with respect to men, that the first to be 
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released will be those who are eligible and 
physically fit for call under Mobilization 
Regulations. 


Advisory Boards and Committees 


Throughout the administration of the Regu- 
lations the Minister of Labour has had the 
assistance of a National Selective Service 
Advisory Board, and later of five regional 
boards (at Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver) set up in each region 
of the unemployment insurance administra- 
tion. In addition the local, regional and 
national employment advisory committees, 
established under the ae ere Insur- 
ance Act, have contributed much to the 
handling of labour supply problems. All of 
these advisory boards are made up of repre- 
sentative citizens representing labour, em- 
ployers and the public generally, all of whom 
give of their time without remuneration and 
thus help to maintain a democratic spirit in 
Canada’s total mobilization for National 
Selective Service. 





Manpower and the Alcan Highway 


The following is a digest based on an original 
report prepared by Mr. Bruce Ballah for 
“Manpower Review’, an official publication of 
the United States Department of Labour. 


i! N 1942, in order to meet the threat of Japa- 

nese designs on Alaska, the Canadian 
government, in agreement with the govern- 
ment of the United States, commenced that 
undertaking now known as the Alcan Highway. 
The beginning of the road was at Dawson 
Creek, B.C., 500 miles from Edmonton, 
Alberta. The road had to be pushed through 
mountain and muskeg to Fairbanks, Alaska. 
The Canadian section of the highway was 
approximately 1,257 miles. 

Fifty-two Canadian and American contrac- 
tors were given the job, and almost over- 
night the little town of Dawson Creek 
mushroomed into a centre of vital importance. 
Thousands of freight cars carrying road con- 
struction outfits poured in from all parts of 
Canada and the United States. 

Because of the heavy pressure of machinery 
and passengers, the Northern Alberta Railway 
was forced to extend its facilities. This 
aggravated the labour situation as it necessi- 
tated bringing in more machinery—and more 
men. The Public Road Administration (U.S.A.) 
recognizing the urgency of the work, trans- 
ferred from the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
over 300 tractors equipped as scrapers and bull- 
Clozers, over 1,000 trucks, 125 air compressors, 
aud 200 electric plants and 65 repair shops. 


(Mr. Ballah arrived in Dawson Creek in the 
early summer of 1942, having been sent by the 
District office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission at Edmonton to establish an 
Employment Office. Within a few days he 
had opened a small office in one of the camp 
buildings. His furniture consisted of an im- 
provised table with nail kegs for seats. This 
office was also for a time his bedroom.) 


Diverse Labour Problems 


Mr. Ballah’s duties were manifold. One of 
the greatest problems was trying to satisfy 


_all the contractors’ demands for labour. In 


order to facilitate the distribution of workers 
in proportion to the demand, he had to take a 
trip over the highway route about twice a 
week. In this, he was accompanied by the 
chief engineer representing the contractors un- 
der the Management Contractor—the R. Mel- 
vile Smith Company. These trips were 
arranged prior to each train arrival, which 
at that time was on Mondays and Thursdays. 
Each time upon returning to Dawson Creek, 
Mr. Ballah immediately wired the Edmonton 
office advising them of the labour require- 
ments for the various contractors. In turn, 
the Edmonton office would wire him the exact 
number of workers coming into Dawson Creek. 
In order to get the men out to the projects 
as soon as possible, each contractor arranged 
to have a stake-body truck meet the train and 
convey them to their place of work. 
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Labour problems were numerous. One of 
the hardest to solve was the adjustment of 
men straight from home to a foreign environ- 
ment. Often they became homesick, with the 
consequence that it took tact and diplomacy to 
get them to remain on the job. On the 
other hand, there was the more experienced 
type of worker used to “the Fresno days” who 
fitted right into the work. Then, of course, 
there were the young school lads, eager and 
full of vim, who considered it a grand adven- 
ture and imagined they could become ex- 
perienced operators, cooks and truck drivers 
over night. These, however, did not consti- 
tute a very serious problem. 

For the first few months Mr. Ballah did not 
have an assistant~and quite often he worked 
twenty-four hours a day. Later, however, he 


secured the services of two female assistants— ~ 


a clerk and a stenographer. 


Selective Service Introduced 


_In September, 1942, Canada inaugurated 
National Selective Service with the conse- 
quence that heavier duties were imposed upon 
the Employment Offices. Up until this time, 
the Dawson Creek office was operating as a 
sub-office of Edmonton. In October, 1942, it 
was made an entirely separate office. 

Gradually the highway began to take shape. 
As the work progressed, it was decided to put 
on an all-night shift. Crews began working 
from 12 to 18 hours a day. The highway had 
to be completed on schedule. This, naturally, 
meant that the small staff at the Employ- 
ment Office had to double its efforts in order 
to obtain the required labour. 

It was about this time that the United 
States Army placed an order for 125 skilled 
mechanics, machinists, welders, and other 
qualified workers. They were wanted im- 
mediately, but as skilled men were in heavy 
demand all over Canada, they were difficult 
to obtain. The army authorities granted the 
Employment Office three days, to secure the 
required workers. Head Office was requested 
by wire to establish a top priority for these 
types of tradesmen. This was granted, but it 
means taking skilled workers out of munitions 
plants, aircraft factories and other essential 
war industries. 

This introduction of civilian workers led to 
a serious difficulty. Army men were working 
in the same shop doing the same sort of work 
as the highly paid civilian, only doing it at 
army rates of pay. Unfortunately, there was 
no way of solving this problem. 

During the latter part of October, a male 
clerk was added to the staff of the Employ- 
ment Office. This made it possible to do more 
effective employer-relations work. Keeping a 
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friendly relationship between employer and 
employee meant many extra hours of hard 
work, but it assisted greatly to “man the job 
and keep the man on the job”. 

October brought cold, wet weather with 
heavy rains. The earth turned to gumbo, and 
machines and trucks became stuck. This 
created another serious problem as the base 
camp could only accommodate about 100 men, 
and 400 had to be fed. To accomplish this, 
three sittings were arranged for each meal. 
To complicate matters, the entire cook-staff 
threatened to quit, but tactful action by the 
Employment Office corrected this difficulty. 

With the coming of winter temperatures 
ranged from 60 to 70 degrees below zero. In 
order to keep the machines and trucks oper- 
ating, fires had to be built under them to thaw 
out the ice. . 

Even inside, work was uncomfortable. Prac- 
tically all that winter the office staff worked 
in their overcoats. 

With the coming of spring, more and more 
workers, both male and female, poured into 
Dawson Creek, and with this increased activity 
came increased labour problems. Men who had 
served six months or more began to grow 
restless and wanted to go home. Some be- 
came discontented working with certain con- 
tractors, others failed to get along with their 
fellow-workers. The majority of these cases 
had nothing to do with an Employment Office, 
but the staff did its best to adjust such 
difficulties. 

The contractors now had to disband their 
southern camps and move hundreds of miles 
north to “new section”. This was quite a 
feat as there was only an old army tote-road 
upon which to travel. In addition, there were 
floods, flies and mosquitoes to add to the 
discomfort. 

Dawson Creek at this time began taking on 
the appearance of a typical frontier town. 
Cafes, which had increased in number from 
three to twenty, were packed to capacity. 
Often the doors had to be locked to prevent 
overcrowding. Prices asked for meals became 
exorbitant. 

Just about this time, heavy rains caused a 
very serious flood in the Muska River area. 
The water rose over forty feet, destroyed a 
500-foot bridge, washed out the highway and 
sent machinery whirling down stream for 
many miles. 

Spring gave way to summer, and the Em- 
ployment Office staff of four had now handled 
over five thousand workers. During the month 
of August, workers were pouring in at an 
average of 200 a day. This meant that the 
staff had to work at full pressure. However. 
despite the long hours with no extra remw 
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neration, the staff carried on without com- 
plaining. It was quite evident that they had 
the interest of the job at heart. By the end 
of that month the office had handled a total 
of over 12,000 workers. 


Construction Work Curtailed 


September saw a slackening of recruiting 
due to a change in policy of construction 
routes. This was attributed to the improved 
situation in the Aleutians. At this time, the 
Public Roads Administration issued instruc- 
tions that all construction must be curtailed 
and preparations made to withdraw by Novem- 
ber 15, 1943. This, unfortunately, had a bad 
effect on the workers as they immediately 
wished to quit. There was only one solution 
—and that was to “freeze” them on the job. 

Naturally this was strongly opposed and 
many delegations of protesting workers came 
to the Employment Office. It was pointed 
out to them that the employers had been 
pretty generous, and now, when they were 
needed most, they just couldn’t walk out and 
leave them. This process of reasoning suc- 
ceeded in settling the difficulty. 

By this time, the U.S. Engineers’ Division 
was making arrangements to carry on the 
highway after the departure of the contractors. 
Workers wishing to remain could do so by 
notifying their camp superintendents. 

The final move was the bringing out of the 
contractors’ equipment. It looked like the 
return of 1942, with the highway clogged day 
and night with traffic. This was an excellent 
test for the highway. There were concen- 
trated loads weighing up to sixty tons of 
floats. 
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In December, Mr. Ballah made a round trip 
of about 1,800 miles on the highway. All along 
the route camps were being vacated. 

The problem of retaining the 1,200 workers 
for maintenance and administrative staff was 
one of great concern and called for many 
hours of work and planning by the staff of 
the Employment Office, as it meant there had 
to be a guarantee of the same working con- 
ditions as were in effect during the con- 
struction period. The guarantee was for two 
months, and im March, 1944, working hours 
and rates of pay were placed on a mainten- 
ance basis. As this meant a reduction in 
wages, it became quite a problem to hold 
the men. Only a comparatively small staff 
has been retaimed on the highway. 

Mr. Ballah paid tribute to the splendid co- 
operation received from the United States 
government in the performance of this great 
task. This helped greatly in strengthening 
friendly relations between the American and 
Canadian workers. 


Good Work Recognized 


Thus concludes the record of a remarkable 
achievement. Mr. Ballah, in recognition of his 
outstanding service in this difficult employ- 
ment duty, was awarded a scroll of honour 
by the government of the United States. 

Mr. Ballah entered the public service with 
the Alberta government as a junior clerk in 
the Labour Department in 1926. In 1935, 
he was transferred to the provincial employ- 
ment service aS a junior interviewer. In 1941, 
when the federal government took over the 
employment service, Mr. Ballah continued in 
that position until he was transferred to Daw- 
son Creek. 


Legislative Proposals of Labour Organizations 





URING the month of April three major 
Canadian labour organizations submitted 
proposals for legislative action to the Dominion 
Government. Briefs dealing primarily with 
wartime legislation and with matters affecting 
post-war labour and employment conditions 


were presented by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, and the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. A summary of the 


proposals follows: 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


DEPUTATION from the Trades and 

Labour Congress of Canada had its 
annual interview with Dominion Cabinet 
Ministers on April 23, in the Railway Com- 
mittee Room of the House of Commons at 
Ottawa. In the absence of Prime Munister 
King, who was in San Francisco as head of the 
Canadian delegation to the World Security 
Conference, Hon. J. L. Ilsley, Acting Prime 
Minister, presided at the meeting. Other 
members of the Cabinet present were: Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour; Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Reconstruction; Hon. 
Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Transport; Hon. 
A. G. L. McNaughton, Minister of National 
Defence; and Hon. Ernest Bertrand, Minister 
of Fisheries. 

The memorandum of labour proposals was 
read by Mr. Percy Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. At 
the outset, the memorandum quoted a resolu- 
tion passed at the Annual Convention of the 
Congress in October, 1944, the purport of 
which was a restatement of the pledge that 
there would be no strikes for the duration of 
the war emergency and that the Congress 
would continue to co-operate fully in the 
production of war supplies. 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


While admitting that at the time of its 
introduction, P.C. 1003 was accepted as good 
legislation, it was claimed in the memorandum 
that recent rulings under the Order had 
revealed certain weaknesses and shortcomings 
which should be corrected. Objections were 
expressed specifically to the regulation “that 
certification will not be granted unless 51 per 
cent of the total number of employees have 
voted for the union” instead of “51 per cent 
of the votes cast”. It was claimed that the 
latter is the procedure followed in all demo- 
cratic elections and it was not anticipated 
that the Board would exclude employees 
“from coming under the Act as the result of 


a legal, but not practical interpretation of 
‘persons employed in a confidential capacity’ ”’. 


In the second place, it was the “considered 
opinion” of the Congress that “the Board as 
presently constituted is comprised of too many 
members”. It was claimed that, as a result, 
it is unwieldy in operation and, in many cases, 
too much time elapsed before decisions were 
rendered. “To a marked degree’, it was 
asserted, “the intent of the Act has been 
defeated by the interpretations advanced by 
company lawyers and accepted by a majority 
of the Board”. : 

“To offset this growing tendency”, it was 
suggested in the memorandum that a return 
be made to “the procedure previously followed 
in the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act” 
which, it was asserted, kept the investigations 
on a more practical plane, instead of the in- 
volved legalities and “muddied up procedure 
that, has now developed”. 


A further criticism was offered with respect 
to P.C. 1003 in that instead of acting as “a 
deterrent to the operation of company 
unions. . the very opposite has been the 
result. To eliminate this iniquity, we request 
that the Act be amended in a manner that 
will definitely prohibit company unions”. It 
was also requested that the Act be amended 
to require all employees of the employer, or 
association of employers, to be members of a 
specified organization of employees. Then 
too, it was held that provision should be made 
for amending existing agreements either by 
negotiations, or through officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour or a Board of Conciliation, 


following the serving of notice to revise 
specified clauses, rather than to involved 
termination of the entire agreement. Other 


amendments urged were the inclusion of em- 
ployees of naval dockyards and similar Gov- 
ernment services in the Order 1003 and that 
“the union shall be recognized and certified 
as the bargaining agency instead of the 
present procedure of naming individuals”. 
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PROPOSALS OF LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Wartime Wages Control Order 


The Congress recognized the need of con- 
trols during wartime and that these could not 
be applied without causing some dissatisfac- 
tion. However, it was held that much dis- 
satisfaction could be avoided if the Regional 
Boards and the National War Labour Board 
would speed-up their procedure and avoid 
unnecessary delays in arriving at their deci- 
sions. It was held that “a particularly bad 
feature in regard to this legislation is that 
all appeals from decisions of the Regional 
War Labour Boards have to be heard in the 
City of Ottawa’. This: was considered unfair 
to employees who were often not in as favour- 
able a position as employers to meet the ex- 
pense involved in employing counsel or in 
coming long distances to appear before the 
National Board. Periodic sittings of the 
National Board in all the provinces were 
suggested as a corrective. 


Other amendments suggested in the. War- 
time Wages Control Order were: (1) that all 
three members of the Board be required to 
constitute a quorum; (2) that all meetings of 
the National and Regional War Labour Boards 
be open to the public; (3) that where the 
decisions of the National or Regional War 
Labour Boards are not unanimous majority 
and minority reports must be submitted; (4) 
that Section 23 be modified to permit an 
employer, without a direction from the Na- 
tional Board to increase a wage rate to an 
employee to the minimum wage rate estab- 
lished by provincial minimum wage legislation 
if such minimum rate is not in excess of fifty 
cents an hour, instead of thirty-five cents an 
hour as stipulated in the original order. 


National Selective Service 


The memorandum favoured the abolition of 
National Selective Service at the conclusion of 
hostilities, its functions to be taken over by 
the Dominion Employment Service. It sug- 
gested, further, that an agency be established, 
on which labour would have equal representa- 
tion with employers, for the purpose of direct- 
ing the withdrawal of controls as conditions 
and circumstances warranted it. 


National Housing Act 


The Congress complimented the Government 
for its efforts to improve housing. It recom- 
mended, however, that (1) “the National 
Housing Act be removed from the control of 
private banks and mortgage corporations and 
all loans made direct through a Government 
agency such as the Bank of Canada”; (2) the 
Government assume a larger share in the cost 
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of slum clearance; and (3) provide an ade- 
quate building code to prevent “jerry build- 
ing” and thus insure “the erection of decent 
and modern homes”. 


Health Insurance 


The memorandum drew attention to the 
recommendations made by the T. and L.C. to 
the select committee of the House of Com- 
mons in May, 1943, with respect to a national 
health scheme and suggested “that the time ig 
long overdue: for legislation of this nature”. 
In view of the unwillingness of the provinces 
to surrender control in health matters, the 
Congress, while preferring a uniform plan 
covering the whole Dominion, concurred in the 
Federal Government’s program of “Dominion 
grants-in-aid to the province for Public Health 
Insurance Acts’. However, it was urged that 
there was need for a closer tie-up between 
unemployment insurance benefit and sick 
benefit, and “that any scheme of health in- 
surance should include cash benefits to take 
care of time lost on account of illness”. It was 
further urged that the coverage should include 
medical, dental, hospital and nursing benefits 
etc., and be available to all citizens, men, 
women and children. 


Post-War Rehabilitation 


The findings of a standing committee of the 
Trades and Labour Congress on Post-war 
Rehabilitation and Reconstruction were sub- 
mitted with the memorandum. In it assur- 
ances were asked that the provisions of the 
Atlantic Charter would be fulfilled. The neces- 
sity of poverty was deprecated as intoler- 
able in a modern civilization, and it was 
asserted that wages must be maintained at the 
highest possible level if we are to maintain 
purchasing power and develop our home 
markets. It was recommended further, among 
other things, that “no employed person in 
Canada under present conditions shall receive 
less in wages than an aggregate sum of $1,500 
a year’; the establishment of “a maximum 
forty hour work week in all branches of in- 
dustry with the ultimate adoption of the six 
hour work day and five day work week with 
no reduction in earnings and provision for a 
further reduction in hours, if necessary, without 
loss of income to overcome possible periods of 
unemployment. . .”; two weeks holidays with 
pay with means of transportation to health 
and natural recreation centres at a minimum 
of cost; the raising of the school leaving age 
to at least 16 years and provision for free 
continuation courses up to and including uni- 
versities; a more equitable and liberal system 
of old age pensions to commence at age 60; 
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the setting up of a National Planning Com- 
mission upon which labour would be equally 
represented to undertake the preparation of a 
national plan for post-war employment; legis- 
lation dissolving industrial cartels and mono- 
plies; increasing unemployment insurance 
benefits to two-thirds of the workers’ wages, or 
the adoption of the principle of granting 
workers subsistence allowances during any 
layoff periods; the provision of long term 
loans to countries that have been devastated 
by war so as to enlarge our export market; 
obtaining guarantees from purchasers of war- 
time Crown plants that the plants and machin- 
ery shall be put into operation “without 
undue delay for full scale civilian production” ; 
and wherever possible and workable, “Govern- 
ment-owned plants, such as the Sarnia Syn- 
thetic Rubber plant, should be controlled and 
operated under a joint labour-management 
committee”. 
Shipping 


Mr. Bengough suggested that Canada “does 
not stand high” in the matter of implementing 
conventions of the I.L.0., admittedly because 
of the decentralization of authority under the 
Canadian constitution. However, he argued 
that as Maritime shipping was under Federal 
control, the War Services Gratuities Act should 
be amended so as to include merchant seamen. 

The memorandum urged further, that the 
Canada Shipping Act be amended to incor- 
porate conventions and recommendations of 
the I.L.O., as follows: 


(a) Draft convention of hours of work and 
manning of ships. 

(6b) Draft convention on individual liability 
of the ship owner in the case of sick- 
ness, injury or death-vof seamen. 

(c) Draft convention on sickness insurance 
for seamen. 

(d) Draft convention on minimum profes- 
sional capacity for Masters and Watch- 
keeping officers on merchant ships. 

(e) Draft convention on holidays with pay 
for seamen. 

(f) Draft convention on minimum age for 
admission to work at sea. 

(g) Draft recommendation applying the 
terms of the draft convention on hours 
and manning to ships not covered by the 
draft convention, e.g., coastal, and in- 
land water ships. 

(h) Draft recommendations on seamen’s 
welfare in Ports. 


Other Suggestions 


Other matters touched upon in the memo- 
randum were: (1) A nation wide apprentice- 
ship system under a tripartite supervision of 
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Government, Labour and Industry was advo- 
cated; (2) Free transportation of enlisted men 
at regular intervals and more generous cloth- 
ing allowances upon demobilization were 
urged; (3) The Government was requested to 
enact legislation to bring firemen who volun- 
teered for overseas service under the War 
Service Gratuities Act; (4) Larger appropria- 
tions were favoured as an encouragement to 
industrial research; (5) Extension of Govern- 
ment efforts to have labour-management com- 
mittees established in all industries in which 
the majority of the organized employees 
express a desire for such Joint co-operation; 
(6) It was held that it should be made Gov- 
ernment policy in placing contracts or orders 
for work, that preference at all times be given 
to those employers who have labour agree- 
ments with their employees, and those who 
employ union workers and observe union con- 
ditions; (7) While complimenting the Gov- 
ernment for including labour representatives 


-on certain Administrative Boards and Crown 


companies it was urged that the policy be 
expanded to include all such Boards or com- 
panies ; (8) Revision of Canada’s Immigra- 
tion Act was asked for so as to admit a 
greater number of immigrants, so long as such 
a policy in no way adversely affects living 
standards or the welfare of Canada’s present 
population; (9) An extension of the franchise 
was suggested for all citizens over 18 years 
of age; (10) The principle of equal pay for 
equal work was invoked for all employees; 
(11) Adequate pensions and earlier retirement 
for railway workers were advocated; (12) An 
amendment to the Income War Tax Act was 
requested, raising the exemption to $2,400 a 
year for married persons and $1,000 a year 
for single persons. Objection was taken to the 
taxation of public utilities where such utilities 
are publicly owned and controlled; (13) The 
Government was asked to consider the re- 
establishment of standard time during the 
winter months. 


Mr. J. A. Sullivan 


Mr. J. A. Sullivan, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Trades and Labour Congress commented on 
points raised in the memorandum. He asserted 
that delays in decisions of the National War 
Labour Board were causing unrest throughout 
the country and declared that some of the 
decisions when rendered were unsatisfactory. 
He asked that the Government co-operate in . 
correcting the “deficiencies” of P.C. 9384 
without further delay, if serious repercussions 
were to be avoided. 

Turning to the Labour Code, P.C. 1003, he 
objected to the procedure in the Marconi case 
where the Board declined to accept jurisdic- 
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tion “although 90 per cent of the workers 
were engaged in war production”. (The text 
of this decision is given in full on page 669 
- of this issue.) He felt that co-operation on 
the part of the Government in effecting the 
necessary changes in these two orders would 
be of assistance to unions in their desire to 
promote industrial harmony. 


Reply of Minister of Labour 


In his reply to the delegation Honourable 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
pointed out that collective bargaining was 
normally carried out under the British North 
America Act and that P.C. 1003, was originally 
drawn up and presented to the provinces for 
suggestions. Some 170 such suggestions were 
received and so far as possible P.C. 1003 was 
drafted to conform with these. The Minister 
was of the opinion that the filing of briefs 
should usually be sufficient in appeal cases, 
without reference to legal talent. He said 
that he had been unsuccessful in arranging a 
Dominion-Provincial conference on labour 
problems during March as some of the pro- 
vincial governments were busy with their 
sessional duties and others were preparing for 
appeals to the electors. He stated that the 
War Labour Boards had handled many 
thousands of cases and it was perhaps inevi- 
table that some anomalies would occur. 

He agreed ‘fone hundred per cent” with the 
deputation in the matter of National Selec- 
tive Service Regulations. “They were necessary 
in wartime, but the quicker we get back to the 
civilian code after the war the better”, he said. 
Continuing, he asserted that there was never 
any intention that Family Allowances should 
be considered as a supplement for wages and 
that the present Government was the first to 
establish the principle of holidays with pay. 
This principle was becoming increasingly 
established and some 900,000 workers were 
now benefiting as a result. He thought that 
the Government had been reasonably success- 
ful in the establishment of labour-management 
committees. Notable progress in this regard 
had been made in the construction industry. 

With respect to immigration Mr. Mitchell 
gave as his personal opinion that “we must 
fill up our empty spaces or we will lose them”. 
He cited the example of the United States 
where a generous policy with respect to 
immigration in the past had proven a source 
of great strength in time of war in its mass 
production achievement. 

In the matter of apprenticeship he pointed 
out that eight of the nine provinces have 
entered agreements with the Federal Govern- 
ment with a view to setting up substantially 
uniform legislation. 
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Concluding his comments, Mr. Mitchell 
complimented the Congress on its memoran- 
dum and promised that it. would be given 
careful consideration. He asserted that the 
Government had set up machinery, which he 
felt would prevent inflation and economic 
breakdown such as occurred following the First 
World War, “providing the Government has 
the co-operation of all classes of our people”. 


Hon. C. D. Howe 


Honourable C. D. Howe, Minister of Recon- 
struction, asserted that he was “struck with 
the deputation’s common-sense approach to 
immigration”. There was, he asserted, a 
shortage of unskilled labour in Canada which 
judicious immigration would help to correct. 
He referred to “the tremendous back log of 
work—I can’t see any shortage for months to 
come”, he declared: Cancellation of wartime 
contracts had not been in excess of 35 per 
cent, he continued and “by many devices set 
out in the Government’s White Paper, we 
should carry over the reconstruction period 
and absorb the men returning from overseas”. 
Mr. Howe concluded by saying that labour 
would have its share in solving reconstruction 
problems as they arose from month to month. 


Hon. J. L. Isley 


Honourable J. L. Ilsley, Acting Prime Min- 
ister and Chairman of the Conference, pro- 
mised that the petitions of the deputation 
would be given the careful and respectful 
attention of the Ministers concerned. He 
stated that “for at least a year the Govern- 
ment had given close study to the problems of 
employment with the emphasis on high em- 
ployment” as was evidenced by the White 
Paper which had been issued early in April. 
He declared that such employment at high 
wages implied a stable economy. However, 
he affirmed, “price control is not possible 
without a considerable degree of wage con- 
trol”, and these controls will be necessary to 
retain stability after the war. He enumerated 
three factors entering into the employment 
picture: (1) the degree of stability alread 
established; (2) the fact that the war is 
ending in stages; (3) increase in productive 
capacity—“know how” in industry, improve- 
ment in management and in the skill of 
workers. 

Mr. Bengough in his concluding remarks 
asserted that the workers appreciated the fact 
that the Government had been in control 
during an extremely difficult period and that, 


on the whole “its batting average has been 
high”, 
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Canadian Congress of Labour 


PR EOURSTS pertaining to post-war plan- 

ning, the Labour Code and wage control 
were prominent in the memorandum of legis- 
lative proposals submitted to the Dominion 
Government by the Canadian Congress of 
Labour in the Railway Committee Room of 
the House of Commons on April 24. The 
delegation was headed by Mr. A. R. Mosher, 
President of the Congress, and included mem- 
bers of the Congress executive and represen- 
tatives of various affiliated unions. 


‘Receiving the delegation were the Hon. 
J. L. Ilsley, Acting Prime Minister; Hon 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour; Hon. 
Ernest Bertrand, Minister of Fisheries, Hon. 
Brooke Claxton, Minister of National Health 
and Welfare; Hon. A. G. L. McNaughton, 
Minister of National Defence; and Hon. 
Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Transport. 


Mr. Mosher expressed his regret at the 
absence of the Prime Minister but wished 
for him wisdom and strength as leader of the 
Canadian delegation to the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco. 


The memorandum was read by Mr. Pat 
Conroy, Secretary of the Congress. 


Foreign Policy 


Opening with proposals on Canada’s foreign 
policy, the brief urged the desirability of 
Canada playing a full part in promoting 
international co-operation for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of peace, and recom- 
mended that Canada join the Pan-American 
Union and enter into an agreement with the 
US.S.R. Hoping for the success of the San 
Francisco Conference, the Congress pointed 


out that Canada had become through its war 


effort the leader of the small nations, and 
“warmly commended the attitude and the 
opinions expressed by the Prime Minister’ 
recently in the House of Commons as to 
Canada’s responsibilities in this connection. 


Post-War Planning 


Referring to the White Paper on Employ- 
ment and Income presented to Parliament 
recently by the Minister of Reconstruction, 
(see p. 616) the Congress expressed the view 
that although it represented a “certain 
measure of progress”, the program outlined 
was “far from adequate to meet the situation 
which will arise after the war is won”, 


The Congress requested that the Govern- 
ment give careful consideration to the resolu- 
tion on post-war planning adopted at its 
convention last October (L.G., Nov., 1944, p. 


1426). This resolution asserts the “funda- 
mental right of every Canadian worker” to 
a job at good wages, a decent home, adequate 
medical care, social security, and education; 
and asks for 


(1) full representation of labour on all 
planning commissions; 


(2) the establishment in all industries of 
industrial councils composed of representatives 
of labour, industry and Government to plan 
and administer the reconversion program ; 


(3) lay-off pay in-—war plants; 


(4) planning for the re-absorption in peace- 
time employment of war workers and service 
men and women, with provision if necessary 
for a drastic reduction in hours of work, with 
no reduction in total earnings; 


(5) release by the Government of materials 
for peace-time production as war conditions 
permit, and reconversion of plants no longer 
needed for war purposes; 


(6) education, training, and guidance for 


returned men and women. 


The resolution asks the Government, in, 
carrying out the program, to “encourage and 
expand the principles of social ownership”, 
retain whatever controls are necessary during 
the transition period, give preference to com- 
panies operating under union agreements 
when awarding contracts, and amend the 
B.N.A. Act where necessary to ensure the 
enactment of the proposals. 


Veterans’ Seniority 


The brief made reference to seniority for 
ex-members of the armed forces in the follow- 
ing terms: 


The Congress wishes the Government to 
know that it has adopted a policy with 
respect to seniority for veterans who return 
to their previous employment, as well as for 
those who will enter industry for the first 
time, the general principle being that service 
in the armed forces will be regarded as equi- 
valent for seniority purposes to service in the 
plant or industry in which the veteran is or 
becomes employed. 


In this connection, however, the Congress 
is strongly of the opinion that the displace- 
ment. of civilian workers by veterans will not 
solve either the individual or the national 
problems involved, and that the solution must 
be found in the provision of full employment 
for oe citizen who is able and willing to 
wor 


The brief added that the Government “must 
recognize that its primary obligation in the 
post-war period is to ensure employment, no 
matter what obstacles may stand in the way”. 
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Labour Code 


The brief dealt in detail with the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
setting forth the Congress proposals in the 
form of a series of specific amendments sug- 
gested for various sections of the Regulations. 

The memorandum stated that the adoption 
of the Regulations in February, 1944, and the 
establishment of the National and Regional 
Labour Relations Boards, “represented a con- 
siderable forward step in labour relations in 
Canada”, but that experience had brought out 
a number of defects. 

The following were among the changes pro- 
posed: 


(1) procedure for the certification of unions 
instead of individuals as bargaining agencies; 

(2) provision that in a union representation 
vote, a majority of the employees participating 
in the vote shall be sufficient to constitute the 
decision, providing that a majority of the 
eligible employees actually participate; 

(3) the outlawing of company unions; 


(4) provision that the Board may order the. 


inclusion in agreements of union security 
clauses such as maintenance of membership, 
union shop or closed shop; 


(5) provision that an employer be required 
to institute the check-off of union dues upon 
request from a union representing the majority 
of the employees, and upon the written 
authorization of individual employees; 


(6) hastening of the procedure under which 
Boards of Conciliation are established; 


(7) provision that the grievance procedure 
required to be inserted in an agreement under 
the present terms of the Regulations be ex- 
tended so as to cover all grievances and not 
merely those arising out of misinterpretation 
or violation of the agreement. 


In support of its request that provision be 
made for union security, the Congress de- 
clared: 


There has been an increasing recognition 
by employers and governments that, if labour 
unions are to perform their utmost service 
in the interests of the workers, the industry 
concerned, and the public, they must be 
afforded such measures of security and 
stability as will enable them to function 
effectively. 

It is noted that, when a worker obtains 
employment in an organized industry, he 
accepts the wages and working conditions 
which have been established by agreement 
between the employer and the representatives 
of the employees. If such conditions include 
a requirement that employees eligible for 
membership in the union must become mem- 
bers of the union as a condition of employ- 
ment, this requirement is in no way different 
from any other condition, and there is com- 
plete justification for its application to every 
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employee. The same principle applies equally 

to employment in an industrial undertaking 

which is operated by a Crown Company or 
other government body. 

The Congress asserted its belief that on the - 
whole the National Board had administered and 
interpreted the Regulations in a commendable 
manner. Certain decisions were considered 
unsatisfactory but this difficulty could be 
overcome if the proposed amendments to the 
Regulations were adopted. 


It was suggested that the Order in Council 
as amended might form the basis of a per- 
manent labour code, with provincial legisla- 
tures passing concurring legislation and the 
Government taking steps to have the B.N.A. 
Act amended if necessary . 


Wage Control 


The Congress strongly recommended that 
the Wage Control Order, P.C. 9884, be 
amended “so as to lessen the virtual prohibi- 
tion against wage increases’. It was felt that 
the Order should be changed so as to permit 
the raising of sub-standard wage-levels, and 
the approval of wage-incréases “where it can 
be shown that, either on an absolute or a com- 
parative basis, the present wage-levels are too 
low”. 


The interpretation and administration of the 
Order by the National War Labour Board 
were also criticized. Applications for wages 
increases were “almost invariably” dismissed; 
and in some decisions there had been not only 
an inadequate consideration of the facts pre- 
sented, but also a failure to recognize both 
general and specific conditions affecting the 
desirability of granting wage increases. Ac- 
cordingly the Congress requested that the per- 
sonnel of the Board be changed. 

The memorandum stated however that there 
was “no objection to the principle of wage 
control to the extent that is required to 
prevent inflation”, and congratulated the Gov- 
ernment on the success of its price control 
policy. 


Other Recommendations 


Other recommendations of the Congress in- 
cluded the following: 


Greater representation of labour on gov- 
ernment bodies, including the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, and crown companies and 
other bodies associated with the Department 
of Munitions and Supplies. 


Continuation of labour-management. pro- 
duction committees into the post-war peried. 


That the Federal Government, by agreement 
with the provinces, undertake a greater part 
in the field: of education, and ‘make available 
financial assistance towards the raising of 
standards. i 

That the Government ensure consideration 
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of I1.L.0. conventions and recommendations by 
provincial governments, and report subequent 
action to the I.L.O. 

Inclusion in national health legislation of 
provision for cash benefits to maintain income 
during interruption of earning power on 
account of illness; emphasis on preventive 
work; construction of new medical schools, 
urban and rural hospitals, sanatoriums, and 
homes for incurables; and representation of 
the public on administration boards. 

An immigration policy looking to the 
development of new sections of Canada but 
co-ordinated with an adequate employment 
policy. 

Increase in old age pensions; decrease of 
eligible age to 60 for all workers and to 55 
for workers in heavy industry; abolition of 
means test and payment of pensions as of 
right. 

Approving family allowances, provided they 
do not take the place of adequate wage levels. 

Approving the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on Coal, as a step towards the 
establishment of a National Fuel Council. ; 

Regretting that the National Housing Act 
failed to implement the Curtis Report on 
Housing as regards the provisions of low-rent 
housing for wage-earners; urging that the 
Government take action in this respect 
through subsidies so as to provide decent 
housing for the lower third income group. 

Opposing the taxation of surpluses of co- 
operatives and urging that co-operatives be 
protected against discrimination and encour- 
aged in every possible way. 

Control of all forms of transport by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners of Canada; 

Maintenance of shipbuilding and repairing 
facilities; - 

Government, ownership and operation of 
the Merchant Marine; 

Adoption of the Hare system of propor- 
tional representation in Federal and _ pro- 
vincial elections, with a single transferable 
vote in. multi-member constitutencies; 


Reduction of the voting age to 18; 


Revision of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act to provide insurance for all workers, 
regardless of income; payment from the first 
day and for the full period of unemployment, 
and an increase of benefits sufficient to 
maintain standards of health and decency; 

Government ownership and control of all 
radio broadcasting; 

The establishment of port facilities at Syd- 
ney and a bridge or causeway at the Strait 
of Canso; 

Enactment of legislation which would penal- 
ize racial discrimination. 


Mr. Pat Conroy 


Supplementing the brief, Mr. Pat Conroy, 
speaking on the proposed amendments to the 
Labour Code, stated that the Congress was 
fully aware that these must proceed along the 
customary channels of consultation with pro- 
vincial governments, but stressed the urgency 
of action in the matter. 


He regarded vacations with pay as a stabiliz- 
ing factor for the post-war period, declaring 
that they were a “moral right in full time 
. industry” and “an economic right in séasonal 
industries”. He further observed that “the 
time had arrived for the recognition of a 
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balanced existence” both for the white-collar 
and overall workers as a benefit to industry 
as well as to the employee. 

In reference to the Congress’ request for the 
establishment of industrial councils, he stated 
that this was particularly urgent and that the 
job of placing hundreds of thousands of war 
workers could not be done by industry and 
labour alone and that the Government should 
institute action to effect a constructive solution 
to the problem. He declared: “It is no 
exaggeration to say that many thousands of 
workers are literally afraid of what will happen 
in the post-war world”. He considered that it 
would give a big lift to morale “if it can be 
shown that the whole nation is working on this 
problem”, 

He complained of “delays in setting up of 
Boards of Conciliation and of the time taken 
in the rendering of decisions”. 


Reply of Minister of Labour 


Replying to the representations, the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, first 
complimented the delegation on the able 
manner in which the brief was drafted. 

Regarding complaints of delays in concilia- 
tion procedure, he was of the opinion that 
there had been a considerable acceleration in 
this matter, and he deprecated “a growing 
tendency to negotiate agreements on a legal 
basis”. “A trade union document”, he declared, 
‘Ig a human document, based on conciliation 
and should be understood by the humblest 
worker in the land”. 

Referring to the Labour Code, he em-. 
phasized that its establishment involved the 
securing of agreement by provincial govern- 
ments on the basic principle of the right to 
organize. Admitting that in its experimental 
stage some of its provisions were not operating 
aS well as they might, he regarded the 
measure “as a revolutionary step in labour 
relations”. The Minister intimated that he 
has been endeavouring to arrange a conference 
with the provinces on the matter of the code 
and also on minimum wages but that the 
meeting had had to be postponed for various 
reasons. 

Dealing with post-war employment, he con- 
sidered that “that is a challenge not to be 
entirely laid on the door-step of the Govern- 
ment”, but is also a matter upon which em- 
ployers’ and employees’ organizations should 
work together. Continuing the Minister ob- 
served: “We have as good a plan on paper 
for the post-war period as any country. The 
employees and the employers and farmers, 
and the government, have excelled in the 
development of our industrial structure of 
to-day. Since the outbreak of war we have 
made more progress in social legislation than 
in any period of our history”. 
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He cautioned against the dangers of infla- 
tion and pointed to the aftermath of the last 
war when inflation was rampant. 

On family allowances, the Minister reiter- 
ated that these “were never intended as a 
substitute for wages in this country”. 

Discussing rehabilitation of the fighting ser- 
vices, he considered that Canada had the best 
program of any of the United Nations. 


Mr. A. R. Mosher 


Mr. A. R. Mosher was critical of the delays 
in regard to National War Labour Board 
decisions. “In some decisions”, he declared 
“the Board showed it did not know what. it 
was all about”. He insisted some change 
should be made to remedy this condition. 

He stated that the Labour Code at the time 
it was passed represented a long stride for- 
ward, but “that weaknesses had developed 
in administration”. He considered that dis- 
content had developed because “some prov- 
inces had not passed enabling legislation and 
yet interpreted the code in a narrow way”. He 
urged an amendment making it clear that the 
code be applicable to all war industries. 

Regarding union security, he stated: “We 
feel that a lead would be given to employers 
and employees if the Government adopted a 
broader policy in regard to crown companies. 
It would put labour relations on a friendlier 
basis”. 


Minister of Reconstruction 


The Minister of Reconstruction, Hon. C. D. 
Howe, took the position that post-war prob- 
lems “are not capable of solution by any one 
body”, and added: “The Government has 
laid down a blue print predicated on Govern- 
ment and industry and labour working to- 
gether to provide a high level of employment. 
I know of no country better able to carry out 
such plans. Our people have been taught 
new skills, business has increased its product- 
ivity, and we have maintained a price standard 
enabling Canada to compete with other 
countries”. ; 


Canadian and Catholic 


HE Canadian and Catholic Confederation 

of Labour made its annual presentation 

of legislative proposals to the Federal Govern- 

ment on April 18. Heading the executive of 

the Confederation were Mr. Alfred Charpentier, 
president, and Mr. Gerard Picard, secretary. 

The delegation was received by the Hon. 

J. L. Ilsley, Acting Prime Minister, Hon. 

Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, Hon. 
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Dealing with union security in crown plants, 
he stated that the Crown as an employer is in 
a different position from a private company. 
“Tf we believe that the Crown cannot treat 
its employees fairly we are taking a very dark 
view.” 

In regard to post-war planning he referred 
the Congress to the Government’s White 
Paper. As factors influencing the situation, he 
pointed out that the transition to peace time 
production would not be abrupt. The Japa- 
nese war would continue and would require 
the production of Canadian war materials. 
The cutback, he estimated, would not be more 
than 35 per cent and could well be filled by 
production for civilian use. “There will be 
plenty of work to be done in this country and 
the world”, concluded Mr. Howe. 


Hon. J. L. Isley 


Hon. J. L. Ilsley, Acting Prime Minister, 
and Minister of Finance, informed the delega- 
tion that no subject had occupied the atten- 
tion of the Government to such a great ex- 
tent as the maintenance of what is called 
“full” employment. He remarked that since 
there must of necessity be a movement from 
industry to industry, he preferred the use of 
the phrase “high” employment. 

After indicating the purpose of controls in 
the economic structure, he asserted that “this 
economic stabilization made it possible for 
Canada to make a smooth transition to peace 
economy. We have tried to keep our economy 
so that we won’t price ourselves out of foreign 
markets”, he added, pointing out that Canada 
depends on foreign trade to a greater extent 
than the United States and most other coun- 
tries. 

He asked the delegation to be “charitable” 
toward delays in the implemention of policy, 
emphasizing the ordeal of the last six years 
and its effect on the problems of administra- 
tion. He promised that the questions raised 
would receive consideration from the Ministers 
of the Departments concerned. 


Confederation of Labour 


Louis S. St. Laurent, Minister of Justice, and 
Hon. A. G. L. McNaughton, Minister of 
National Defence. 

The brief, which was read by Mr. Picard, 
opened with a reference to the “program of 
social ‘security that democracies must realize 
after the war, if they want to assure to the 
working people the necessary minimum of 
welfare in an atmosphere of true liberty.” 
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The Confederation was of the opinion that a 
Dominion-Provincial Conference should be 
convened to settle the matter of jurisdictions 
and to pave the way for concurrent legis- 
lation. 

Wage Control 


The brief asserted that the Wage Control 
Order, P.C. 9384, seemed to be “more and 
more restrictively interpreted,” and that Boards 
were “laying the stress less upon the injustices 
and inequalities to be rectified than upon the 
stabilization of prices at their present level.” 
It declared that the Order should be more 
flexible in application. 

In regard to the Dominion-Provincial 
Minimum Wage Conference that had been 
planned by the Minister, the Confederation 
hoped that this would result in a rise “to 
reasonable levels” of the “very low wage 
rates,” and expressed the opinion that “all 
wages lower than 60 cents per hour could be 
discussed without running into comparisons, 
but simply in consideration of the fact that 
this minimum is necessary to insure a 
minimum welfare to any unskilled adult 
worker.” The brief added that the employer 
could “show evidence of his inability to pay, 
if that is so, and it would be the only proof 
admitted for any schedule in which basic wages 
would be less than 60 cents per hour for 
unskilled labour.” 

The brief complained of delays in the 
settling of cases appealed from the Regional 
to the National Boards. 

It was asked that Boards should be 
authorized to approve vacation plans of one 
week with pay after one year’s service and 
two weeks with pay after five years. 


Labour Code 


Dealing with the Labour Code (P.C. 1003) 
the brief stated that the CCCL was in favour 
of compulsory collective bargaining, but would 
not admit federal jurisdiction in the field of 
industrial relations except “within the limits 
allowed by the Constitution and for the war- 
time period only,” although “later on con- 
current legislation might be accepted.” 

Referring specifically to the Code, the brief 
urged: 


(1) Compulsory registration of every labour 


union and employers’ association prior to a 
request for certification; 

(2) Certification of a union rather than of 
bargaining representatives; 

(3) Recognition of an employee as a union 
member only if the membership card has been 
signed, dues paid for three months, and initia- 
tion fee if any paid; 

(4) Prohibition of strikes in the public 
services “provided the Labour Code includes 
provisions relating to the different angles of 
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union security, and that a National Board is 
established to act as a Tribunal of Appeal of 
Arbitration Board findings”; 

(5) Similar provisions in private industry, 
whenever mutually agreed upon. 


National Selective Service 


The brief admitted the usefulness of National 
Selective Service in wartime, but made a 
number of suggestions for modification of the 
Regulations, including-repeal of rules regard- 
ing designated establishments (though retain- 
ing the 7-days’ notice principle), and greater 
restrictions on the employer in the matter of 
unjustified dismissals of employees. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The CCCL reiterated its desire for the 
repeal of P.C. 7994, September 4, 1942, so 
that unemployment insurance might be admin- 
istered by a Commission representing the 
Government, employers and employees. 

Appointment of a greater number of 
insurance officers was considered particularly 
urgent, including officers for Quebec City, the 
Saguenay region, Three Rivers, Sherbrooke 
and Rimouski. 

In regard to insurance books, the CCCL 
recommended that: 

(a) The commission should give a receipt 
stating the amount of stamps included 
in the former book, when it is giving 
a new book; 


(b) The employer should have the book 
verified and signed by the employee 
before returning it to the commission. 


It was suggested that since the Fund was in 
good standing the schedule of benefits should 
be raised 18 per cent, in proportion to the 
increase in the cost of living since the begin- 
ning of the war. 

It was asked also that the coverage of the 
Act be extended, and that free legal assistance 
be granted employees in the case of appeals 
to courts of referees or to the Umpire. 


Other Recommendations 


The following were among the other pro- 
posals outlined in the brief: 


That. family allowances be not allowed to 
substitute for decent minimum wages; that 
there be no decreasing rates from the fifth 
child; and that the allowance be exempt from 
taxation. 

That Ottawa and the Provinces work out 
by concurrent legislation a satisfactory system 
of. health insurance. 

That old age pensions be increased and the 
age of eligibility lowered. 

That more bilingual officers be appointed to 
high positions in the Departments of Labour, 
Veterans Affairs, Reconstruction, and Socia! 
Welfare. 
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That the tax exemption for bachelors be 
raised to $800, and for married persons to 
$1,600; that no tax be deducted on the amount 
allowed for vacations with pay; and that 
reimbursements due to wage-earners be made 
within three months from the date of the 
income tax return. 

Exemption of co-operatives from taxation. 

Reduction in rentals of houses built by War- 
time Housing. 

Opposing “any kind of immigration as long 
as there is unemployment in Canada.” 

Publication in the LaBour GAZETTE of a 
family budget. 


Reply of Minister of Labour 


Replying to the delegation, the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
declared that the Labour Code had more than 
measured up to expectations, judging by the 
greatly reduced strike record of the past year. 

Dealing with the delegation’s request that 
labour unions be required to secure legal 
incorporation before seeking certification under 
the Labour Code, the Minister pointed out 
that the consensus throughout the country is 
that labour organizations should not be 
required to be formally incorporated. 

He regretted that the calling of a Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on minimum wages 
would have to be postponed until after the 
election. 

In regard to the opening of district insurance 
offices under unemployment insurance in 
various Quebec centres as asked for in the 
union memorandum, the Minister promised 
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that a District Office of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission would be opened at 
Quebec City as soon as possible, pointing out 
that the shortage of accommodation had been 
the major factor in delaying these facilities. 

The Minister assured the delegation that 
family allowances “were never designed to 
interfere with the normal establishment of wage 
rates in this country.” He regarded family 
allowances as “one of the most forward steps 
taken in this Dominion” and stated that there 
would be no delay in the commencement of 
payments in July. 

Speaking on the Confederation’s request for 
more “flexibility” in the application of the 
wage control order, the Minister cautioned 
against the dangers of inflation, particularly in 
the post-war period, with the attendant possi- 
bility of an inflationary movement such as 
permitted Hitler’s ascendancy in Germany 
after the last war. 

He congratulated the delegation on its able 
presentation and stated that the Government 
was glad to have the Confederation’s views in 
detail. 

Also addressing the delegation, Hon. Louis 
St. Laurent, Minister of Justice, emphasized 
the need for mutual confidence between Gov- 
ernment and people. He declared that all 
races in Canada must work together for the 
advancement of the country. “Quebec is 
united to the other provinces and nothing shall 
impair the integrity of Canada”, he added. 


National War Labour Board 


W age Statistics er 


Accompanying’ this article are two tables, matters. The first table reveals that total 
the first of which deals with wage trends in ‘Salaries and wages in Canada have increased 
from $2-5 billion to $4-°8 billion since the 
outbreak of war, while rates of wages have 
applications made to War Labour Boards for algo increased as shown by a rise in the index 
wage increases, vacations with pay, and other from 105-7 in 1939 to 139-5 in 1943. 


Canada and the second of which indicates the 


WAGE TRENDS IN CANADA 


Total Salaries and Wages, Index Numbers of Employment and Index Numbers of Wage Rates in Canada for 
the Period 1920-1944 








Index Numbers 
Salaries and [|——££__——<—$—$ —_ _ —____—_ 
— Wages (1) Employment (1)|Wage Rates (2) 
1926=100 1935-39 = 100 
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ee ES Se ee IN ed Ae eg ef ee te ee Bae 
(1) From Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The wage and salary figures do not include payments to the 
armed forces. 
(2) From Department of Labour. The figures include cost-of-living bonus payments. 
(3) Index for December, 1944 was 185-7. 
Nore.—The index numbers of wage rates apply to wage rates only. not salaries. 


The changes shown by the index number of wage rates are not necessarily reflected in the total wages 
and salaries earned, as total earnings are affected also by the changes in the size of the working force (employ- 
ment index) and by the shift from ‘‘short time’’ in depression years to ‘“‘overtime’’ in boom years. 
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Decisions of National War Labour Board 


D URING the month of April, the National 
War Labour Board issued decisions in the 
following cases:— 


Aluminum Goods, Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and Employees’ Council of said Company. 

Hector Lamontagne, Inc., Montreal, P.Q., 
and J. A. Dumais. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Calgary, Alta. 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. 

The Butterfly Hosiery Company, Limited, 
and L’Association du Bas Facgonné de Drum- 
mondville, Inc. 

The Eastern Car Company, Limited, Tren- 
ton, N.S., and United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 1231. 

Hilton Brothers, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 

Socony-Vacuum Exploration Company. 

Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (Dining and Sleeping Car 


Employees). 
Manitoba Steel Foundries, Limited, Selkirk, 
Man., and International Moulders§ and 


Foundry Workers’ Union of North America, 
Local 402. 

National Railway Munitions, Limited, and 
International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge No. 1768. 

Sydney and Louisburg Railway Company, 
and International Association of Machinists, 
Local 684. 


Canadian Oil Companies, ‘Limited, and 
National Union cot Petroleum Workers, Local 
INOS ; 


C. Lloyd and Son, Wingham, Ont., and 
National Union of Woodworkers, Local No. 3. 


B.C. Motor Transportation, Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 101. 


International Malleable Iron Company, 
Limited, Guelph, Ont., and United Steelwork- 
ers of America, Local 3000. 

Sandwich, Windsor and Amherstburg Rail- 
way Company, Windsor, Ont., and Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America, 
Division 616. 

General Motors of Canada, Limited, and 
U.A.W.-C.LO. 

Abrasive Company of Canada, Arvida, 
Limited, and the International Union of Ab- 
rasive Employees, AFL Local Union 23737. 

Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 2808. 

Advance ‘Lumber Company, Limited, Leth- 
bridge, Alta. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

Mueller Limited, Sarnia, Ont., and United 
Automobile Workers of America, Local 456. 

The William Kennedy and Sons, Limited, 
Owen Sound, Ont., and United Steelworkers 
of America, Local 2469. 


Re: Aluminum Goods, Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Employees’ 
Council of said Company 


Reasons for decision 


By leave of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario, an appeal is taken by the em- 
ployees’ council from a decision of that Board 
dated October 11, 1944, refusing an applica- 
tion for wage increases in several occupational 
classifications. 

The Company opposes the appeal on the 
ground urged before the Board below, namely, 
that its rates compare very favourably with 
rates being paid in the area for similar classi- 
fications and that there was not in its present 
wage structure the inequality or injustice con- 
templated by section 20 of the Order, save 


perhaps with respect to apprentices, polishers 
and spinners concerning whom it is prepared 
to make a request jointly with the Council for 
the purpose of obtaining certain adjustments. 
The Regional Board acceded to the company’s 
submission. 

After perusal of the material filed by the 
parties in this appeal, we conclude that there 
is no basis upon which a reversal of the deci- . 
sion appealed from can be justified. Conse- 
quently, we dismiss the appeal but without 
prejudice to the proposed joint application for 
the three classifications mentioned. 


April 3, 1945 
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Re: Hector Lamontagne, Inc., Montreal, P.Q., and 
J. A. Dumais 


Reasons for decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision of the Quebec Regional Board dated 
September 1, 1944 whereby the Company was 
ordered to pay to the respondent the sum of 
$1,567.43 and it was further declared that the 
Board’s previous decision dated March 15, 1944 
authorizing a reduction in an incentive rate 
had no retroactive effect. The facts are as 
follows: 

Dumais was a travelling salesman in the 
employ of the company-appellant engaged in 
business as wholesale leather merchants. When 
wage control became effective on November 
15, 1941 he was remunerated on the basis of 
a commission of 7 per cent of his sales, and 
all travelling expenses were paid by himself. 
Karly in 1943 the company took their salesmen 
off the road and directed them to work in the 
company’s establishment in Montreal. They 
were then remunerated on the basis of 75 per 
cent of the former rate of commission on the 
sales orginating (we take it) in their former 
territories. Dumais resided in Quebec City 
and commuted every week to Montreal. On 
January 19, 1944, following an inspection or 
complaint, the Company wrote to the Regional 
Board advising them of the foregoing and on 
March 15, 1944 the Board authorized the 25 
per cent reduction which had taken place. The 
following day Dumais left the employ of the 
_ appellant and later claimed the amount of the 


expenses incurred by him since January 1943 
while he was employed in the Montreal 
establishment for travelling and living when 
away from home. He also asserted that the 
authorization had no retroactive effect. On 
September 1, 1944 the Regional Board made 
the Order from which this appeal is taken. 


This order in our opinion has no purpose 
under the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943 
(P.C. 9384). If the case comes within the 
terms of section 24 (a), then the change could 
be made without an order, and there is no 
jurisdiction to order payment of the travelling 
expenses. It must be noted also that the two 
matters dealt with in the Regional Board’s 
order are inconsistent. Dumais could not, 
under the terms of his original employment, 
obtain at the same time his full rate of com- 
mission and payment of travelling expenses. 

It may be that the respondent has a claim 
for the ordinary courts. We have on a pre- 
vious occasion (Dominion Paper Box Com- 
pany Limited case, L.G. 1945, p. 26) stated our 
view that war labour boards are not to be 
used aS an agency to collect money claims. 
However, neither this decision nor the various 
decisions of the Regional Board should in any 
way be prejudicial to the position of either 
party in the event of litigation. 


The appeal must be allowed. 
April 3, 1945 


Re: The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Reasons for decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Alberta 
Regional Board dated December 14, 1944 re- 
fusing to authorize after the fact certain per- 
iodic increases granted since November 15, 
1941 to three office employees and declaring 
that the amount of such increases would be 
certified to the Minister of National Revenue 
pursuant to section 39 of P.C. 9384. Leave to 
appeal was granted by the Regional Board. 

It is alleged by the Company that for many 
years prior to wage control its wage policy 
was uniform throughout all of Canada and 


that it had standard ranges for each of the 
classifications concerned in this appeal, applic- 
able in the same manner and amounts in all 
of its Canadian offices. It is quite clear from 
the evidence developed in the appeal that the 
increases granted to the Calgary employees 
were within the limits of the ranges estab- 
lished prior to wage control. 

In the circumstances of this case, we are of 
opinion that the appeal should be allowed and 
the certificate to the Minister of National 
Revenue set aside. 

April 3, 1945. 


Re: Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


Reasons for decision 


This is an application by the Union for an 
increase of 6c per hour effective from Septem- 
ber 15, 1948 for employees of the Company 
at Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
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Sarnia,, Point Edward, Windsor, Port Arthur 
and Fort William. 

The application is stated to be for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the wage relationship 
between these employees and the waterfront 
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freight handlers employed by the C.P.R. and 
C.N.R. at Montreal and West Saint John, 
N.B. The railway freight handlers having 
received an increase following the steam rail- 
way award in case file N-1300, the Union now 
contends that the “wage parity”, said to have 
been established by a decision of this Board 
dated September 30, 1948, should be restored. 
In effect therefore, the application is designed 
to obtain the benefit of the 6c railway award 
and the same amount of retroactivity. The 
Company contested the application and then 
withdrew its opposition. 

It must be remembered that the decision 
of September 30, 1943 did not establish parity 
between inland and waterfront freight handlers 
and that it was made under the comparative 
rule of section 25 of the previous order in 
council P.C. 5963, as was also the general rail- 
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way award. The purpose of the present order 
(P.C. 9384) is to stabilize the wage structure 
in Canada as it was established on February 15, 
1944 by the incorporation of the cost-of-living 
bonus into the former basic wage rates. Our 
power to increase rates is limited to cases where 
it is shown that there exists a “gross injustice 
or gross inequality”. In administering the 
current order, the Board is not bound by any 
findings of comparability which may have been 
made under the previous order. 

The Board has come to the conclusion that 
it has not been demonstrated that the increase 
of 6 cents is necessary “to rectify a gross 
inequality or gross injustice” as required by 
section 20 (1) (a) of P.C. 9384 and that on 
the basis requested the application must be 
denied. 

April 4, 1945. 


Re: The Butterfly Hosiery Company, Limited, and L’Association du 
Bas Faconné de Drummondville, Inc. 


Reasons for decision 


This is an appeal by the Association from a 
decision of the Regional Board for Quebec 
dated June 9, 1944 denying an application for 
a substantial increase in both hourly and piece 
rates, a 5-cent night work premium, a stan- 
dard 48-hour week and time and one-half for 
time worked thereafter, and a plant minimum 
of 25 cents per hour. 


The Regional Board came to its decision 
following an investigation of rates, and presum- 
ably also of working conditions, in the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry in the Province of 
Quebec. The Company also argues that its 
apprentice rates and working conditions comply 
with the provisions of Ordinance No. 19 of the 
Quebec Minimum Wage Commission which 
sets out certain statutory minimum standards 
for this industry. We do not think that mere 
compliance with these standards is in itself a 
complete answer to a request made under the 
“Order (P.C. 9384) for the rectification of a 
“gross injustice or gross inequality”. But 


after an examination of all the material filed 
both on this appeal and before the Regional 
Board, and of the arguments presented to us, 
we are of the opinion that the decision of the 
Regional Board was undoubtedly made upon a 
consideration of the effect of the application 
having regard to the industry as a whole and 
should not be disturbed. 

However we come to the conclusion that this 
is a case where it is fair and reasonable to 
apply section 20 (1) (b) of the Order and the 
rates should be increased by an amount suffi- 
cient to make up the “appropriate maximum 
cost-of-living bonus” as defined in section 
20 (38). 

There having been since August, 1939 two 
5 per cent increases in 1941 plus the man- 
datory bonus, it may be that the higher paid 
employees may receive very little under this 
direction while the lower paid employees will 
recelve somewhat more. 

Finding and Direction effective from Janu- 


1, 1945. ! 
sci April 5, 1945. 


Re: The Eastern Car Company, Limited, Trenton, N.S., and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 1231 


Reasons for decision 


This is an application by the Union for leave 
to appeal from a decision of the Nova Scotia 
Board dated December 13, 1944 refusing an 
8-cent increase in “the basic hourly rates of all 
piece work employees . . . who are members 
of Local 1231, U.S.W.A.”. Leave was refused 
below for reasons dated February 7, 1945. 

The application appears to have been pro- 
voked by the Company’s action in obtaining 
an increase for rivetters and buckers. Although 
it is said the Union had some knowledge of 


the request, it was not given actual notice 
and an opportunity to make representations. 
Once a bargaining agency is established, it is 
unwise for an employer to proceed ex-parte 
in any matter affecting wage rates or working 
conditions. Such action can only lead to 
trouble. However, the matter of rates for 
the two classifications just mentioned appears 
to have been re-opened by the Regional Board, 
and we do not believe a case has been made 
out for the granting of leave to appeal. 
The application is therefore denied. 
April 9, 1945. 
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Re: Hilton Brothers, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 


Reasons for decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Manitoba 
Regional Board dated December 28, 1944 
refusing permission to reduce the basis upon 
which salesmen were remunerated the basis 
being a combination of time rate and incentive 
or commission rate. The employees involved 
concur in the appeal and the purpose of the 
application was frankly stated to be to keep 
the earnings of salesmen in proper relation- 
ship to those of other employees. 


The appellant submits that the proposed 
change will not reduce earnings below what 
they were in the year ending November 15, 
1941. In this connection it must be noted that 
the Wages Control Order (section 16) does 
not stabilize earnings but the “rate” of remun- 
eration, le. the basis of its calculation as 


established on February 15, 1944. We must 
agree with the Regional Board that there is 
no provision in the present order, (P.C. 9384) 
as amended, giving this Board or the Regional 
Boards the power to authorize a reduction of 
wage rates. In the case of incentive rates, 
however, adjustments may be made by an 
employer either upward or downward, with- 
out authorization, when the change is strictly 
commensurate with the addition, removal or 
alteration of a work element, and the other 
conditions of section 24 (a) are satisfied. A 
rate calculated on the basis of a commission 
is an incentive rate, under the definition in 
section 13 (1) (e). 


We must dismiss the appeal. 


April 9, 1945. 


Re: Socony-Vacuum Exploration Company 


Reasons for decision 


This is both an application for leave to 
appeal and an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Alberta dated 
December 14, 1944, refusing permission to the 
Company to inaugurate annual vacation with 
pay plans on the basis proposed for certain 
monthly rated employees. Leave to appeal 
was refused by the Regional Board. 


The Company at the present time has only 
nine employees who would be affected by the 
plan, including three Senior Geologists, whose 
wage rates range from $4,200.00 to $6,000.00 per 
annum, and who it is stated have received the 
approval of the Department of National 
Revenue under the provisions of The Wartime 
Salaries Order, two Junior Geologists employed 
at wage rates of $2,700 per annum, and four 
office staff employees at salary ranges of from 
$90.00 per month to $125.00 per month. 

At the hearing of the appeal it developed 
that the parent Company of the applicant, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Incorporated, 
carried on operations in Canada prior to 
November 15, 1941, before the applicant Com- 
pany -was incorporated, and that the parent 
Company’s employees were allowed annual 
vacations with pay on the basis of its estab- 
lished holiday plan which provided: 


Every employee who has had over six months 
but less than twelve months of continuous ser- 


vice in one calendar year, shall be entitled to 
one week’s vacation with pay, and for each year 
of continuous service every employee shall be 
entitled to two weeks’ vacation with pay. 

Moreover, it was represented-to the Board 
that the monthly paid employees were not in 
receipt of overtime pay. It is a common prac- 
tice in industry for monthly rated employees, 
who fill the requirements of their positions 
without overtime pay in addition to their 
monthly established rates, to be allowed two 
weeks’ annual vacation with pay after the 
completion of one year’s continuous service 
with an employer. 

In all the circumstances, and under the con- 
ditions applicable in this case, in respect of 
monthly rated employees subject to Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1943, P.C. 9384, the 
Board is of the opinion that it would be fair 
and reasonable, and not inconsistent with the 
principles of its Decision Bulletin, No. D.B. 17, 
(L.G., Dec. 1948, p. 1635), that the Company 
should be authorized to allow its monthly 
rated employees, who in their positions work 
overtime as required without overtime com- 
pensation in addition to their established 
monthly rates, two weeks’ annual vacation with 
pay in succeeding years after one year’s con- 
tinuous service with the Company. 


Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


April 10, 1945. 
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Re: Canadian National Railways and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers (Dining and 
Sleeping Car Employees) =A 


Reasons for decision 


This is an application dated August 18, 1944, 
by the Union for a review of the Finding and 
Direction of this Board, dated August 3, 1944, 
by which it directed the establishment of 240 
hours as the basic month’s work, with pro- 
visions for overtime pay; and directed certain 
increases in the basic wage rates. The present 
application does not apply to that part of 
the Finding and Direction regarding increased 
rates of pay. 

The Union requested that the basic month’s 
work be placed at two hundred and eight hours 
instead of two hundred and forty hours and 
that overtime should be paid for on the 
basis of time and one-half instead of pro rata 
rates. In view of the recent decision of the 
Board on these points, and in the absence of 
any new evidence relating thereto, we doubt 
whether this is a case where the Board should 
exercise the powers conferred on it by Section 
30 (1) of P.C. 9384. The Board has dealt with 
similar matters in case re (C.P.R. Company 
and Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen—Din- 
ing Car Employees, L.G., Aug. 1944, p. 964). 
The application on these two points will, there- 
fore, be dismissed. 

The other matter raised in the application 
is for the clarification of the following clause 
in Finding and Direction of August 3, 1944: 

Two hundred and forty hours’ service, or less, 
in assigned service, shall constitute a basic 
month’s work. All time worked in excess of 
two hundred and forty hours will be paid for 


as overtime on the actual minute basis at pro’ 


rata rate. 


The Company interprets this clause to mean 
that no employee shall be paid for overtime 
until he has worked two hundred and forty 
hours in any one month. The Union says 
that on an assigned run, where the operating 
service time is less than two hundred and 
forty hours, the employee should be paid for 
all additional hours at overtime rates and 
whether or not the total time of service in any 
month exceeds two hundred and forty hours. 
The Board intended the Clause to mean that 
in assigned service the two hundred and forty 
hours, or less, would be applied in an em- 
ployees’ own assignment. 


The original application in this matter was 


made by the Union because of complaints as 
to the lack of uniformity in the length of the 
runs (for which the same payment was 
received) varying from 160 hours to 310 hours. 
It was felt that the establishment of a stan- 
dard work month would be fairer and would 


eliminate many of the complaints, The Union 
asked for a 208 hour month—26 days of 8 
hours each—but this Board established it at 
240 hours (which happens to be the average 
length of the assigned runs). It was the 
desire of the Union to to eliminate all the 
former overtime rules, which were described as 
a “hodge podge”, if it could secure a standard 
basic month, which of course it desired to have 
placed at 208 hours. The Company assented 
to the request for uniformity, but did not con- 
sent to the 208 hour month. 

The Union now contends that those em- 
ployees on assigned runs of less than 240 hours 
could be penalized by being required to work 
an additional number of hours to a total of 240 
hours before being entitled to overtime; 
whereas previously they received additional 
compensation over and above their regular 
monthly salary for hours of service in excess 
of their regular assignments regardless of the 
monthly hours of such assignment. The Union 
claims that this interpretation of the Finding 
and Direction would constitute a decrease in 
wages contrary to the provisions of P.C. 9384 
as amended. 

It is possible that under certain conditions 
there might be an unusual case where an 
employee might lose a small part of the 
benefits he previously enjoyed under the 
former overtime rule, but there is no certainty 
that such will be the case. It is to be remem- 
bered that the application for uniformity was 
made by the Union representing all the em- 
ployees (whether working more or less than 
240 hours per month) and that similar—though 
fewer—cases of possible losses under certain 
conditions might result if the basic month’s 
work had been fixed at 208 hours. Generally 
speaking the Order now under review pro- 
vided for substantial benefits to the employees, 


and all those working longer hours than 240 


per month immediately benefited. When it is 
considered that reporting time and terminal 
detention time are added to the scheduled 
hours, and also all hours in service due to late 
trains (no allowance having previously been 
made for train delays of 3 hours or less), it is 
clear that many of those on runs below 240 
hours per month would also immediately 
benefit. 

We are of the opinion that no employee in 
the classifications mentioned should be entitled 
to overtime until he has worked 240 hours in 
any one month; in assigned service the 240 
hours, as already indicated, being applicable 
only to an employee’s own assignment. A 
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very high degree of uniformity on a fair basis 
has been established, and an employee may in 
many cases work less than 240 hours in a 
month and yet receive his full month’s pay. 
It is not unreasonable to expect him to com- 
plete the full month’s work of 240 hours, (which 
others on longer runs are doing for the same 
remuneration) before he is entitled to over- 
time payment. If the contention of the em- 
ployees were to prevail, there would be less 
uniformity, for, in that case, an employee on 
a run of 240 hours would get his full month’s 
pay whereas another on a run of 210 hours 
but required to give an additional 30 hours’ 
service would be paid for 270 hours. 

In respect of the application for inauguration 
of annual vacation with pay plan for employees 
in occupational classifications covered by the 
application, in view of vacation plans which 
have become established generally in recent 
years for other classes of Railway Employees 
who did not previously enjoy the privilege, 
the Board is of the opinion in the circum- 
stances it would be fair and reasonable and 
consistent with the intent of Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, P.C. 9384, to authorize 
the Railways to inaugurate annual vacation 
with pay plan for their occupational classifica- 
tions covered by the application generally in 
accordance with the provisions of the National 
War Labour Board’s Decision Bulletin, D.B. 17, 
(L.G., December, 1948, p. 1635), as set forth 
hereunder: 

(a) vacation with pay will be granted only 
after the employee has completed one 
year’s continuous service, i.e., a minimum 
of, say, 300 days (calendar) of actual 
work, the vacation to be allowed for and 


during the following twelve months 
service. 
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(6) a vacation with pay will not exceed the 
equivalent of one-half day for each 25 
days (calendar) of actual work, due 
allowance to be made for authorized 
leaves of absence because of sickness or 
other justified causes; thus, an employee 
who has rendered regular service during 
one year or more at the effective day of 
the approval of a vacation plan will be 
entitled to six days (calendar) vacation 
with pay at some time during the suc- 
ceeding twelve months. 

(c) vacation pay will not be allowed for 

vacations not taken; in such cases any 

unused vacation privileges will be allowed 
to accumulate until conditions permit 
them to be exercised. 

(i) if an employee, not having been dis- 
missed for cause, leaves the service 
of his employer for reasons beyond 
his control at a time when an unused 
period of vacation with pay stands to 
his credit, he will be paid the amount 
due him in lieu of vacation calculated 
to the date of his leaving such ser- 
vice. 

(ii) if an employee leaves the service of 
his employer of his own accord, or is 
dismissed for cause, at a time when 
an unused period of vacation with 
pay stands to his credit, he will be 
paid the amount due him in lieu of 
vacation calculated to the end of his 
last completed service year. 


and, therefore, the Board will authorize the 
inauguration of annual vacation with pay plan 
for the Railways’ occupational classifications 
covered by the application subject to negotia- 
tion between representatives of the parties for 
the inauguration of such vacation plan within 
the limitations stated. 

Finding and Direction will issue in accord- 
ance with the above interpretation and deci- 
sion. 


(d 


a 


April 11, 1945. 


Re: Manitoba Steel Foundries Ltd., Selkirk, Man. and International 
Moulders and Foundry Rese Union of North America, 
ocal 402 


Reasons for decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a deci- 
sion of the Regional War Labour Board for 
the Province of Manitoba, dated December 
20, 1944. Leave to appeal was granted Janu- 
ary 3, 1945. ; 

In September 1943 an application was made 
by the employees for wage increases, etc. By 
its decision of November 18, 1943, the Regional 
Board directed the Company to increase wage 
rates for certain male adults and to maintain 
the existing work week; and also dismissed 
the then application for vacation with pay. 

On September 5, 1944, the Union again 
applied for increases in wage rates which, 
generally speaking, were for 12c per hour, with 


special consideration for a number of em- 
ployees. On December 20, 1944, the Regional 
Board made its Finding now under appeal and 
granted certain upward revisions in the wage 
rates. Between the dates of the two decisions 
above referred to, vacation with pay was 
granted and the cost-of-living bonus of $3.50 
per week was incorporated into the wage 
rates. 


The application is based on the allegation of 
gross inequality and gross injustice. We have 
reached the conclusion that the appellant has 
not shown that such gross inequality or gross 
injustice exists. The Regional Board has given 
careful consideration to two applications by the 
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employees within a period of fifteen months 
and with knowledge of local conditions and 
comparable industries has made such changes 
in wage rates as it found necessary to correct 
any existing gross inequality or gross injustice. 
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We are of the opinion that its Finding should 
not be disturbed. 
The appeal will, therefore, be dismissed and 
Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 
~~ April 11; 1945. 


Re: National Railway Munitions, Limited, and International Association 
of Machinists, Lodge No. 1768 


Reasons for decision 


In this application, submitted on behalf of 
the employees of National Railway Munitions, 
Limited, the Union seeks that the increases 
directed in the Railway award, so-called, 
(N-1300)1 be applied to the wage rates of the 
said employees. 

The employer is a Crown Company engaged 
in the manufacture of munitions. Its plant is 
located on property owned by the Canadian 
National Railway, and a group of the em- 
ployees and officials of the said Railway form 
the nucleus of the personnel of this Company. 
The general wage structure of this Company is 
not comparable to the wage structure common 
to railway machine shops, but more nearly 
resembles that of certain munition enterprises, 
such as Dominion Engineering Company, 
Limited, Longueuil and Lachine plants, and 
other privately owned companies engaged in 
somewhat similar work. 

The employees of the Canadian National 
Railways on loan to this Company receive 
rates payable to classifications higher than 
those received by them in their capacity as 
employees of the Railway. The Union urges 
that certain employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway engaged in somewhat similar work at 
the Angus shop of that Company have had the 


Railway wage award applied to their wage 
rates. This Board is not satisfied that the 
same conditions apply to the employees 
affected by this application as supply to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway employees above re- 
ferred to, but regardless of what conditions or 
considerations may have been thought justi- 
fiable in applying the said Railway award to 
this group of (Canadian Pacific Railway 
employees, we are of opinion that any increase 
in the wage rates to the employees covered by 
this application must be founded on other 
grounds, and consideration must be given to 
the wage rates received by the employees of 
other Companies whose wage structure more 
nearly resembles the wage structure of 
National Railway Munitions, Limited. 

Moreover, we are further of the opinion 
that the employers and employees having 
signed an agreement on the Ist day of Novem- 
ber, 1944, specifying the wage rates then in 
effect and which had earlier received the 
approval of the National War Labour Board, 
this Board should not hear an application for 
changes in those rates made on November 13, 
1944. 


This application is, therefore, refused. 
April 11, 1945 


Re: Sydney and Louisburg Railway Company and International 
Association of Machinists, Local 684 


Reasons for decision 


This is an appeal jointly by the Company 
and the Union from a decision of the Regional 
War Labour Board for Nova Scotia dated 
January 8, 1945 refusing to authorize a 6 
cents hourly increase for roundhouse and 
certain construction employees. The appli- 
cation was made to maintain parity with the 
rates paid by other railways to similar classi- 
fications pursuant to the award of. this Board 
on July 31, 1944 (case file N-1300)!. 

The Sydney and Louisburg Railway is a 
steam railway operation and has had rates for 





11L.G., Aug., 1944, p. 960. 


its employees brought up to the rates for simi- 
lar classifications on the major railways by 
decision of the said Regional Board dated 
June 7, 1944. Further, certain of the classi- 
fications of this appellant were covered by 
the decision in the main railway award. 


We are of opinion on the evidence submit- 
ted that the increase requested may be auth- 
orized under section 20 (1) (a) of P.C. 9384, 
effective from February 15, 1944, in order to 
maintain an established relationship with 
those other employees of this Company who 
benefit under N-1300. 

April 12, 1945. 
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Re: Canadian Oil Companies, Limited, and National Union of 
Petroleum Workers, Local No. 1 


Reasons for decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from the 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario dated August 17, 1944, on an 
application by the Union for increases in 
wage rates to certain employees. The Com- 
pany now agrees that certain of the wage 
rate increases sought were properly author- 
ized by the said Regional War Labour Board, 
but it takes the position that the employees 
in the Power Plant Paint Shop and Drum 
Repair Department, Grease Plant, Oil Pro- 
ducing Property, Transportation and Carpen- 
ter Shop should not have been granted wage 
rate increases as authorized by the said Reg- 
ional War Labour Board, because such in- 
creases would result in wage rates which 
would not have the proper relationship to the 
wage rates of other employees of the Com- 
pany. This relationship, the Company states, 
can only be determined after a proper job 
evaluation. While this Board is of opinion 
that a comparison of the wage rates as paid 
by this Company with those wage rates paid 
by the Imperial Oil Company, Limited, in 
its plant at Sarnia, is not the proper one, 
nevertheless we point out that the burden 
was on the Company as appellant to satisfy 
this Board that the wage rate increases 
directed by the said Regional War Labour 
Board for the employees, above referred to, 
were not warranted under the terms of P.C. 
9384. Moreover, the appellant did not dis- 
charge that burden. This Board in the cir- 


cumstances will, therefore, not disturb the 
decision of the said Regional War Labour 
Board. 

There is a cross appeal by the Union from 
those portions of the Finding and Direction 
which refused— 

(a) the night differential of 5c per hour. 

(6) a differential of 5c per hour for those 

power plant employes for the period of 


the year during which acid pitch was 
being used as fuel in the furnaces. 


As to (a), having regard to the nature of the 
process requiring night shift work, and having 
regard to the fact that there has been, and 
is, a rotation .of employees on the shifts 
worked, it does not seem that a night shift 
differential of 5c per hour would be justified 
in this case. 


As to (b), viz., the differential sought for 
those power plant employees for the period 
of the year during which they were required 
to handle acid pitch, it developed in the 
evidence that this differential was paid for one 
season only, and then only because in that 
season the condition of the acid pitch was 
exceptionally poor and objectionable. It would 
seem, therefore, that no good reason has been 
submitted to the Board why this differential 
should enter permanently into the wage 
structure of the Company. The result, there- 
fore, is that the appeal by the Company and 
the cross appeal by the Union are both dis- 
missed. 

April 13, 1945 


Re: C. Lloyd and Son, Wingham, Ont., and National Union of 
Woodworkers, Local No. 3 


Reasons for decision 


The employer appeals from a decision of 
the Ontario Regional Board dated October 6, 
1944, reaffirming a prior decision dated July 17, 
1944, whereby an authorization issued on April 
24, 1944, was changed into a direction to pay 
a certain schedule of ranges of wage rates 
from November 11, 1948, date of the original 
application. 

The application, made under the provisions 
of P.C. 5963, was for 

(1) a 10 per cent increase in basic rates of 

pay ; 

(2) time and one-half after 50 hours per 

week ; 

(3) a full cost-of-living bonus; 

(4) vacation with pay—l week after 1 year 

of service. 


In dealing with this application, and following 
receipt of the Company’s counter-submission, 
the Regional Board thought fit to have an 
investigator proceed to Wingham and report 
on the matters in dispute. Mr. Perkins made 
his report on or about March 6, 1944, in which 
he recommended the granting of items 2 and 
4 above, the denial of item 3 and, in lieu of 
item 1, the adoption of a schedule of classi- 
fications and ranges of rates therefor. The 
schedule provided for fairly substantial 
increases for most of the employees, and the 
report drew attention to the fact that the 
rates proposed included the cost-of-living bonus 
of 2 cents per hour which was being paid prior 
to the date (February 15, 1944) when it was 
merged with basic rates under the provisions 
of P.C. 9384. 

The Board adopted the main recommenda- 
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tions of the report and issued its authorization 
of April 24, 1944, which was implemented by 
the Company except in the matter of retro- 
activity. A protest was filed by the Union and 
the rates were then made mandatory from 
November 11, 1948, by the decisions now under 
appeal and the cost-of-living bonus added to 
them. The result is an increase of 2 cents 
above the rates proposed by the investigator. 

We have examined all of the material on 
file and we have come to the conclusion that 
there was no basis upon which the rates pro- 
posed should have been increased by 2 cents. 


Re: 
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We shall not change the effective date of the 
order, but we shall modify it to the extent 
necessary to give effect to the foregoing. 

With respect to the classifications of factory 
labour, the schedule attached to the finding 
and direction of April 24, 1944, should be modi- 
fied and instead of “general factory labour— 
Class A” and “Class B” there should be inserted 
“general factory labour” and “light factory 
labour”. 

Findings and Directions should issue accord- 
ingly. 

April 13, 1945. 


B. C. Motor Transportation, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, Division 101 


Reasons for decision 


An application by the Union for leave to 
appeal from a decision dated December 15, 
1944, of the Regional War Labour Board for 
British Columbia refusing (except as to the 
establishment of the new classification of 
‘Improver’) a request to direct the employer 
to increase wage rates for garage employees 
and to alter working conditions. Leave to 
appeal was denied by the Regional Board’ for 
the following reasons delivered January 6, 
1945: 

(1) The evidence submitted does not show 
that increased wage rates are necessary 
to rectify gross inequalities or gross injus- 
tices; 

(2) The employees covered by the applica- 
tion, have, since August, 1939, received 


either as increased wages or payment of 
cost-of-living bonus, the appropriate or 
more than the appropriate maximum cost- 
of-living bonus; and 

The presently established working con- 
ditions of the employees are fair and 
reasonable and it would not be consistent 
with the purposes of P.C. 9384, as 
amended, to alter them. 


(3 


— 


Upon examination of the file of the Regional 
Board and of all material in support of the 
application, we must come to the conclusion 
that the application was competently and care- 
fully considered below and that there is no 
justification for further consideration of the 
application by this Board. 

The application must be dismissed. 


April 18, 1945. 


Re: International Malleable Iron Company, Limited, Guelph, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 3000 


Reasons for decision 
(preliminary objection) 


The Union files a preliminary objection to 
an appeal by the Company from a decision 
dated February 8, 1945 of the Ontario Board. 
The objection is that the appeal should be 
dismissed because of the agreement between 
the parties dated November 28, 1944, article 
_ 7 of which reads as follows:— 

Present wage rates will remain in effect, 
subject to any change directed by the Regional 
War Labour Board, such change to remain in 
effect for the duration of the agreement. 
The Union’s submission is that this clause 

bars the appeal to the National Board, the 
parties having agreed to accept the Regional 
Board’s decision for the duration of the con- 
tract. To support its contention, the Union 
refers to an oral decision of this Board in the 
case of Maritime Steel and Foundries, Limited 
(L.G., March 1945, p. 280), when it was said: 


. that the application having been 
submitted to the Regional Board, with the 


definite stipulation that the directions of that 

Regional Board would constitute the pro- 

visions as to wage rates, then this Board is 

not going to be the instrument to revise the 
agreement or the terms of the agreement on 
appeal. 

The Maritime Steel case is different from 
this case in one or two aspects. First, the 
Nova Scotia Board had refused leave to appeal 
and the National Board was dealing with an 
application for leave, while in this case leave 
to appeal was granted by the Ontario Board. 
Secondly and more important, the provision 
agreed upon in the Maritime Steel case was 
the result of bargaining which had taken 
place after the Regional Board had made an 
interim order on wage rates and while the 
question of rates was still pending before it. 
Clause 14 of the agreement in that case read 
as follows: 


An sapplication for increased wages is at 
present in the hands of the Regional War 
Labour Board and the rates specified in its 
final decision shall be the wage rates in effect 
for the term of this Agreement. 
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This wording in the circumstances sur- 
rounding the signing of the agreement was 
in effect held to constitute a waiver by both 
parties of their right to appeal to the National 
Board. 


In the present case, the circumstances are 
quite different. The application by the Union 
for increased wage rates was made after execu- 
tion of the agreement, and the wording of the 
clause is not the same as in the Maritime 
Steel case. In order to hold that parties have 
contracted themselves out of their right to 
appeal, there must be no room for doubt as 
to their intention to do so. When the Com- 
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pany signed the agreement in this case, there 
was no pending application and no appeal 
contemplated or even possible, while in the 
Maritime Steel case the matter was alive and 
pending before the Regional Board, and the 
parties were awaiting a final decision from a 
Board who had already dealt with wages in 
an interim decision. 

The present case is therefore distinguishable 
from the Maritime Steel case and the Union’s 
preliminary objection must be dismissed. 

The Union will have the usual time for 
filing its counter-submission to the Company’s 
appeal. April 18, 1945. 


Re: Sandwich, Windsor and Amherstburg Railway Company, Windsor, 
Ont., and Amalgamated Association of Street Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, Division 616 


Reasons for decision 
(Oral Decision) 


Now, with reference to the hearing and 
review of the Regional War Labour Board’s 
finding and direction with respect to the Sand- 
wich, Windsor and Amherstburg Railway we 
have considered the representations made to 
us this morning and having regard to the addi- 
tional information submitted to this Board 
with respect to comparability, and having 
regard to all other relevant factors which have 


been brought to our attention, we are satisfied 
that the Regional War Labour Board for 
Ontario did not err in applying to this case 
the proper principles of the order. 

This Board, therefore, on a review of the 
findings and directions of the said order on 
October 25, 1944, is of the opinion that the 
decision of the Regional Board should not be 
disturbed, and that its Finding and Direction 
should not be varied in any particular. 


April 19, 1945. 


Re: General Motors of Canada, Limited, and U.A.W.-C.L.O. 


Reasons for decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from deci- 
sions of the Regional War Labour Board of 
Ontario refusing to grant the increases sought 
for certain classifications of the day workers 
employed in the Oshawa plant of the Gen- 
eral Motors of Canada, Limited, as set forth 
in the Union’s application dated the 22nd day 
of May, 1944, and supplemented the 31st day 
of May, 1944. 

The said decisions appealed from were given 
by the said Board on August 15, 1944, and 
October 18, 1944. It should be noted also 
that the National War Labour Board on the 
6th day of July, 1944, dismissed an appeal 
by the Union from a decision of the Regional 
War Labour Board in which it had refused 
wage increases to two groups comprising six 
of the classifications of employees covered by 
the application in this case. 

The appeal in this case was ready for 
hearing on the 19th day of December, 1944, 
but at the request of Counsel for the Union 
and concurred in by Counsel for the Com- 
pany, the hearing was postponed to February 
‘7, 1945. Counsel for both parties confined 


their arguments to the question of whether 
or not the increases in wage rates sought were 
necessary to rectify a gross inequality or gross 
injustice. 

Inasmuch as some of the arguments in this 
appeal were raised before this Board for the 
first time, it will be useful to discuss them 
separately as was done by Counsel in their 
arguments to the Board. 

We will first consider the argument raised by 
Counsel for the Union in his rebuttal as to 
the interpretation which should be placed on 
the phrase “gross inequality” and “gross 
injustice”. He submitted to us that the 
phrase should be interpreted “a noticeable in- 
justice or a noticeable inequality,” by which 
he suggested that the injustice or inequality 
complained of must be worthy of notice. 

This Board is unable to adopt this argument. 
No sufficient reason was advanced by him to 
indicate why such an interpretation should be 
given to the phrase as it appears in Section 
20 (1) (a) of P.C. 9384. Certainly common 
usage and the dictionary meaning of the word 
“gross” do not justify such an interpretation, 
neither are we able to find anything in the 
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Order in Council itself to justify such a mean- 
ing for the word “gross”. This Board’s inter- 
pretation of the phrase is stated in the cases 
of the Canada Starch Company (L.G., Nov., 
1944, p. 1477), and the Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers of the Province of Quebec (L.G., 
Jan., 1945, p. 27). We see no reason why this 
Board in this case should depart from the 
interpretation given in the two cases referred 
to above. 


Dealing next with the submissions and argu- 
ments based on the particular facts in this 
case, Counsel for the Union submitted several 
reasons why this Board should rectify the 
gross inequalities or gross injustices alleged 
to exist in this case. These reasons in the 
order in which they were presented to us are 
as follows: 


(a) That there should be rectification of the 
gross injustice existing, because the wage rates 
paid to the employees covered by this appli- 
cation are ones “which on regular hours of 
work per week do not enable the workmen to 
secure by working regularly enough to main- 
tain a standard of living or to pay the cost of 
a standard of living which should maintain 
health and self-respect.” In developing his 
argument in support of this contention, Coun- 
sel for the Union relied on a report made by 
the Toronto Welfare Council. This report 
indicates the conclusions of the said Council 
with respect to the amount required for the 
maintenance of an average family. We wish 
to point out that the said report cannot be 
accepted by this Board as the proper guide 
in this case, because, in the first place, the 
conditions and factors present and considered 
in arriving at the conclusions made in that 
report were not shown to have existed or to 
have been applicable to any of the employees 
covered by the application under appeal. In 
the second place, even if this Board were to 
be guided in this case by the standard referred 
to in that report, it is pointed out that in 
this case the wage rates of all employees cov- 
ered by the application range from 56c to 
$1.07 per hour, and we have no evidence 
before us to indicate whether or not any. of 
the employees covered by this application are 
in receipt of wages less than the minimum 
amount referred to in the said report. More- 
over the said Regional War Labour Board 
caused an investigation to be made in the 
Oshawa plant with respect to the work and 
wages of these employees, and we are con- 
vinced that the said Regional War Labour 
Board fully satisfied itself as to whether or 
not any injustice existed by reason of the 
payment of any substandard wages to any of 
the employees covered by the application. 
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(b) That there should be rectification of the 
gross injustice existing by reason of the fact 
that the increased earnings of the employer 
had not resulted in increased wage rates for 
the employees. This argument was not 
developed at length. It was not shown to 
what extent, if any, the earnings of the 
Company had been increased. Counsel for the 
Union apparently being content to make the 
assertion, and then draw the inference that 
inasmuch as the plea of inability to pay had 
not been raised by the employer, therefore, 
the earnings of the Company justified an 
increase. In addition to indicating the fact 
that no submissions were made to the Board 
to enable it to test the merits of this argu- 
ment, we wish to point out that in administer- | 
ing a Wage Control Order, enacted for the 
express purpose of wage stabilization, and the 
control of inflation, it is difficult to discover 
how, in the circumstances of this case, the 
relationship between the earnings of the 
employer and the wage rates of the employees 
is relevant. 

The next two arguments presented to us 
can be conveniently discussed together. They 
were: 

(c) “That a gross inequality, which may 
also be termed, an injustice, should be recti- 
fied, by reason of the fact that the relation- 
ship between the wage rates of the day 
workers and the earnings of the production 
workers has altered since 1941 to the disadvan- 
tage of the day workers.” 

(d) “That this gross inequality and this 
gross injustice were only partially taken care 
of in July, 1941, and that wage control having 
come into being on November 15, 1941, the 
differential between the two classes of workers 
had never been adequately provided for.” 

In order to understand more clearly these 
two arguments, it is necessary to keep in mind 
that in July, 1941, the index factor indicating 
the relationship between these two groups of 
workers stood at approximately 125. To-day 
it ranges from 140-150, and, during the argu- 
ment, it was stated to be 145. The result has. 
meant increased earnings for the production 
workers since July, 1941, and it is urged that 
the earnings of the day workers have not 
increased in a corresponding manner. The 
volume of wartime production has to some 
extent been responsible for the increase in 
this index factor, but it was represented to us 
that the reason most responsible for the 
increase was, that since July, 1941, the pro- 
duction workers have been engaged in the 
manufacture of vehicles restricted to certain 
types and designs. In brief, the models. 
haven’t changed as frequently as they did. 
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prior to that date. Apparently as late as 
November 4, 1943, the employers agreed that 
the increased earnings of the production work- 
ers had resulted in greater work for certain 
classifications of the day workers. The 
employers admitted that certain day workers 
had been “speeded up” so that the production 
of the plant could be greater, and that this 
“speeding up” resulted in unfairness to cer- 
tain of the day workers, because they did not 
share proportionately in the increased earnings 
which the production workers thereby enjoyed. 
The Board, however, is satisfied that this situ- 
ation has long since been corrected, because 
to off-set the increased demands on day work- 
ers made by the greater efficiency of the pro- 
duction workers, the employers increased the 
number of day workers in the operations of 
the Company. Therefore, the situation now 
is that the individual day worker does not 
perform more work than he did in July, 1941, 
he now does the same amount of work. There 
are now relatively more day workers employed 
in the Company’s operations. It is significant 
that the information submitted by the 
employer in this regard was not questioned by 
Counsel for the Union. We think that both 
arguments (c) and (d) were fully and effec- 
tively answered by the Company in its ex- 
planation as to the relative increase in the 
number of day workers now employed. It 
should be observed also that this phase of the 
Company’s request was fully investigated by 
the said Regional War Labour Board. 


(e) That a gross inequality requires correc- 
tion by reason of the fact that the wage rates 
paid to the day workers in the plant of the 
General Motors of Canada, Limited, at 
Oshawa, are less than the wage rates paid to 
similar classifications of employees in the 
plants of the Ford Motor Company of Can- 
ada, Limited, and the Chrysler Motor Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, at Windsor, Ontario. 


Counsel for the Union in his opening argu- 
ment urged emphatically and strenuously that 
by reason of the fact that the automotive 
industry in Canada was located mainly in 
Windsor therefore, the wage rates paid in a 
smaller unit of that industry (in this case, the 
General Motors plant at Oshawa) should 
correspond to the wage rates paid to similar 
classifications in the Windsor area, particu- 
larly those in the Ford and Chrysler Motor 
Companies. When it was pointed out to him 
that a few days prior to the hearing of this 
application, the representative of the employ- 
ees in another Company urged that the wage 
rates prevailing in the area where the industry 
itself was largely located, should be as high as 
those prevailing in a remote area where a 
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relatively small unit of the same industry was 
located, Counsel for the employees in this 
case in his rebuttal re-stated his argument as 
follows: 


My friend has said that I made the suggestion 
that where the main body of the industry is 
located in a particular place, any other section 
of that industry should be brought up auto- 
matically to that level. I did say that was a 
desirable principle having in mind the health 
and welfare of.Canada generally, but I am not 
arguing that in this case. I argue that the 
high level prevailing in the major market is 
certainly a strong factor to be taken into con- 
sideration when dealing with the wages in the 
lower one. 


It is significant, however, that in this par- 
ticular case the employees did not seek exactly 
the wage rates paid in the Chrysler and Ford 
Companies. In fact, they must have recognized 
that certain differentials should exist, although 
they did not furnish this Board with the 
reasons for such differentials. In this con- 
nection we think it useful to refer to the pur- 
poses of the Wage Control Order, P.C. 9384, 
stated in Section 14 of that Order: 


14. It is the purpose of this Order 


(a) to provide for the establishment of wage 
rates incorporating therein cost-of-living 
bonuses payable in respect of the rise in 
the cost of living; 

(bd) to stabilize the wage structure in Canada 
established in this manner in order to 
maintain stability in prices and prevent 
increases in the general cost of living; 
and 


to provide machinery for an orderly rec- 
tification of any gross inequalities and 
injustices in wage rates so established, 
insofar as this is possible consistently 
with the aparamount principle of the 
maintenance of stability in prices. 

and this Order shall be administered and 
enforced to give effect to these purposes. 


(ec 


— 


This Board is unable to find in that Order 
any provision which justifies it in directing that 
the wage rates in any industry be brought up 
to the highest level of wage rates paid in that 
industry, whether or not the particular unit of 
the industry under consideration is a major 
or a minor unit in that industry. Notwith- 
standing the argument of Counsel for the 
Union, the Windsor area is well known as a 
high wage area. It was such prior to the advent 
of wage control, and we certainly do not sub- 
scribe to the doctrine that the purposes of the 
Order are to be, or can be achieved, by increas- 
ing the wage rates in a low wage area to those 
prevailing in a high wage rate area. As this 
Board has, on a number of occasions, stated, 
P.C. 9384 was not enacted for the purpose of 
equalization of wage rates. It is a stabilization 
Order. 
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Having regard, therefore, to the entire 


appeal, and after having given consideration to 
the several arguments advanced, this Board 
is of opinion that the said Regional War 
Labour Board not only made the correct find- 
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ing as to the facts, but also correctly applied 
to those facts the proper principles under P.C. 
9384. The appeal, therefore, is dismissed. 


April 21, 1945. 


Re: Abrasive Company of Canada, Arvida, Limited and the International 
Union of Abrasive Employees, AFL Local Union 23737 


Reasons for Decision 


An application for leave to appeal and an 
appeal from a decision of the Quebec Regional 
War Labour Board dated November 21, 1944, 
which had directed tholidays with pay as 
follows: 

Six days’ vacation with pay after one year’s 
service and one additional day for each sub- 
aes year up to a maximum of twelve 

ays. 


The Regional Board refused to grant leave 
to appeal for reasons dated December 22, 1944, 
It is apparent that the foregoing direction 


is not in accord with DB. 17 and with the 
general policy of the National Board which 
has been to refrain from directing more than 
one week’s paid vacation. 

The application for leave should be granted 
and we must also allow the appeal insofar as 
necessary to bring the direction in conformity 
with D.B. 17. 

On the hearing of the appeal it developed 
that the Company was willing to grant two 
weeks’ vacation with pay to employees having 
over seven years’ service. This will be 
authorized. 

April 24, 1945. 


Re: Dominion Bridge Company Limited, Toronto, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 2808 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario dated February 19, 1945, refusing 
an application for payment to hourly-rated 
employees, in the Sorauren Avenue munitions 
plant, of a normal day’s pay for time not 
worked on New Year’s Day. The Company 
is willing to extend the practice of such pay- 
ment which is already in effect in its structural 
steel plants. 


We agree with the Regional Board and are 
of opinion that it properly exercised its dis- 
cretion in refusing to approve a working con- 
dition which is not normal or generally 
accepted in industry. We have on a previous 
occasion (L.G., June, 1944, p. 731) dealt with 
the question of comparability of the Com- 
pany’s structural steel and munitions plants. 


The appeal must be dismissed. 
April 24, 1945. 


Re: Advance Lumber Company, Ltd., Lethbridge, Alta. 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Regional 
Board for Alberta dated March 17, 1945, 
whereby certain wage increases were, pursuant 
to section 39 of P.C. 9384, certified to the 
Minister of National Revenue as having been 
made in contravention of the privileges of 
the Wage Control Orders. 

The appellant’s only argument in the brief 
on appeal is that the increases were covered by 
section 24 (i) (ii) of P.C. 5963 (now section 
25 (b) of P.C. 9384) as having beem made 
upon the promotion of employees from one 
occupational classification to another. 

We must agree, on the basis of the in- 
formation submitted by the Company, that 
it was impossible for the Regional Board to 


conclude otherwise than it did. However, it 
should be noted that some of the data 
requested by the Regional Board may per- 
haps be unnecessary to decide the issue in- 
volved v.g., the annual turnover of each of 
the appellant’s yards. 

There is no evidence that the Board below 
did not discharge its duty to administer the 
Wages Control Order fairly and equitably in 
this case and we must dismiss the appeal. How- 
ever, the appellant should have a further 


‘opportunity either to establish that the wage 


increases were made, or to have the same 
approved, within the provisions of the War- 
time Wages Control Order. 


April 24, 1945. 
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Re: Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional Board for Ontario dated January 22, 
1945, refusing permissiom to increase the scale 
of “conservation commission” to agents by 
$2.85 per week. 

The primary purpose of the application is 

to maintain the Company’s long estab- 
lished practice of providing a uniform method 
of compensation to all of its Agents in the 
same category throughout the United States 
and Canada, and for the further purpose of 
removing the inequality which now exists be- 
tween the Company’s Agents in the United 

States and the Company’s Agents in Canada. 

Apart from the special provision for em- 
ployees engaged in international railway ser- 
vice, contained in section 22 of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order (P.C. 9384), the policy 
of this Board in its administration of wage 


control has been to refuse to recognize com- 
parison with wage rates prevailing in the 
United States as a basis for increases in Can- 
ada. Our view has been expressed in the 
Steam Railways’ case (L.G., Aug., 1944, p. 961) 
as follows: | 
The whole policy of control of wages and 
prices in this country is entirely distinct and 
unrelated. to the economy of the United 

States. 

To succeed in its application it was necessary 
for the appellant to show that the increase was 
“necessary to rectify a gross inequality or 
gross injustice” (section 20 (i) (a)) and for 
that purpose to establish comparisons within 
Canada. 

We agree with the Regional Board’s decision 
and the appeal must be dismissed. 


April 24, 1945. 


Re: Mueller Limited, Sarnia, Ont. and United Automobile Workers of 
America, Local 456 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Regional Board for Ontario 
dated December 9, 1944, concerning the rate 
of pay for work performed on Victoria Day 
and Civic Holiday, two holidays which are not 
mentioned in the Order in Council (P.C. 4671) 
recommending the statutory holidays to be 
observed by employers and employees during 
the present war. 

Under an agreement dated November 10, 
1941 (prior to wage control) between the Com- 
pany and its employees, time and one half was 
paid for time worked on these two holidays 
in both 1942 and 1948. From the point of 
view of wage control, there was an established 
rule which the employer could not alter if 
the effect of the alteration was to decrease 
wage rates (section 23 (1) of P.C. 5963 and 
section 18 of P.C. 9384). The termination of 
the agreement on February 28, 1944, did not, 
in our opinion, affect the condition estab- 
lished,, namely overtime pay on Victoria Day 
and Civic Holiday, because the condition was 
preserved by the Wartime Wages Control 
Order. Following such termination, the ques- 
tion arose as to whether P.C. 4671 above 
mentioned, as special legislation on the sub- 
ject of statutory holidays in wartime, over- 
rode the general wage control order. An appli- 
cation was made to the Regional Board who 


first decided on June 29, 1944, that the in- 
creased rate had to be paid and then, by the 
finding and direction now under appeal, that 
overtime pay “should be confined to days pro- 
claimed by competent authority as statutory 
holidays”. 

P.C. 4671 is a declaration of general policy 
issued as an exhortation to employers and em- 
ployees. It does not mention Victoria Day 
and Civie Holiday as statutory holidays which 
“should be observed” in wartime, but neither 
does it contain any provision which may be 


' said to affect, even by inference, the rate of 


pay to be paid for work performed on those 
two days under a working condition estab- 
lished prior to wage control and preserved by 
the sections of the orders above referred to. 
We are of opinion that P.C. 4671 is not in con- 
flict with the Wages Control Order, nor that 
it is overriding in this case. If the employer 
and employees had mutually agreed upon an 
amendment to the established rule, then para- 
graph B of P.C. 4671 would perhaps have per- 
mitted a straight time rate on these two days 
notwithstanding the prohibition of P.C. 5963 
and P.C. 9384, but we need not decide the 
point because there was no mutual consent of 
the ‘parties. In our view the Regional Board’s 
initial interpretation was correct, and we must 
allow the appeal from the decision of Decem- 
ber 9, 1944. 
April 24, 1945. 
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Re: The William Kennedy and Sons, Limited, Owen Sound, Ont. and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 2469 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Company and a crogs- 
appeal by the Union from a decision of the 
Regional Board for Ontario dated December 
11, 1944, following an application for a general 
increase of 10 cents per hour. The Regional 
Board did not grant a general increase, but 
directed a 1 cent increase in the maximum of 
the range for journeymen in the foundry main- 
tenance department and for third and fourth 
class stationary engineers, a 6 cent increase 
for one blacksmith and a 10 cent increase 
in the minimum rate for apprentice pattern 
makers. 

The decision is unsatisfactory to both parties. 
The main matter is the 10-cent general in- 
crease. An application for a like increase had 
been made by the Union under the provisions 
of P.C. 5963 and denied by decision dated 
December 18, 1943, confirmed by this Board 
on appeal by decision of July 6, 1944 (L.G., 
Aug., 1944, p. 950). Upon consideration of the 
evidence submitted on this appeal, we must 
come to the conclusion that it has not been 
shown that the Regional Board erred in prin- 
ciple in refusing to allow the application 


under the present order. The evidence does 
not in our opinion discharge the burden which 
an appellant must carry when bringing an 
appeal from a Regional Board to this Board 
and as a consequence the cross-appeal must be 
dismissed. 

With respect to the various increases which 
the Regional Board thought it was “fair and 
reasonable and within its competence under 
the Wartime Wages Control Order; P.C. 9384” 
to grant, we are of opinion that the employer 
succeeded in demonstrating that these in- 
creases could not be justified on any reason- 
able basis having regard to the Company’s 
general wage structure nor has it been shown 
that they were necessary to rectify gross in- 
justices or gross inequalities. 

We are of opinion that no correct basis has 
been shown to exist for the selection of the 
classifications mentioned for increases in the 
Regional. Board’s decision, when it is borne in 
mind that the purpose of wage control under 
the present order is to stabilize wage rates. 
We must, therefore, allow the appeal and issue 
Findings and Directions accordingly. 


April 24, 1945. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
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Introduction 


pee Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 

section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and with pro- 
ceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 

The articles on strikes and lockouts, formerly 
included in this section, may be found else- 
where in this issue. 

Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, P.C. 1003, the Government has ex- 
tended its jurisdiction over employer-employee 
relations which are normally exclusively within 
the provincial field to the extent considered 
necessary to cover adequately employers and 
employees in industries “essential to the effi- 
cient prosecution of the war’, but without 
attempting to include other industry which has 
not a direct bearing on war production. In so 
far as these latter industries are concerned, 
each province can make its own decision as to 
whether or not they shall be brought under 
the Regulations. 


Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 
province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is here described in two 
separate articles. The first deals with applica- 
tions made by unions for certification and 
their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned; and under P.C. 4020. 


Applications for Certification under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board (Na- 
tional) met for five days during the 
month of April. During this period the Board 
received eight applications, held ten hearings, 
issued ten certificates designating bargaining 
representatives, rejected three applications, 
allowed the withdrawal of one application, 
ordered two representation votes and gave 
decisions in five appeal cases. 


Certificates Issued 


1. Sentinel Steam Plant Workers’ Union 
(C.C.L.) and East Kootenay Power Company 
Inmited, Fernie, B.C. (L.G. March 1945, p. 
290). Following an investigation of the ap- 
plication by an officer of the Board, the Union 
and Messrs. O. H. Bowen, R. Wood and 
George E. Hines were certified as bargaining 
representatives for the employees of the East 
Kootenay Power Company Limited, Fernie, 


B.C., engaged in its steam-turbine generating 
plant at Sentinel, Alberta. The superintendent 
and plant clerk were excluded from the bar- 
gaining unit. 

2. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Lodge 
980 and Northern Alberta Railways Company, 
Edmonton, Alberta, (L.G. April 1945, p. 478). 
The Union and Messrs. J. P. Morin and E. R. 
LeClair were certified as bargaining represen- 
tatives for the dining car stewards, waiters and 
cooks employed by the Northern Alberta Rail- 
ways Company. Certification followed an in- 
vestigation of the application by an officer 
of the Board. 


3. International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Local 88-164 and Empire Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G. March 
1945, p. 290). Following an investigation of 
the application by an officer of the Board, the 
Union and Messrs. F. Louis, A. T. Thornett, 
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W. Gordon, M. Underwood and A. Guerrin 
were certified as bargaining representatives for 
the longshoremen employed by the Empire 
Stevedoring Company Limited in the Che- 
mainus District, from Crofton South to Nan- 
oose Bay North, including Nanaimo and 
Ladysmith, B.C. Foremen were excluded from 
the bargaining unit. 

4. International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Local 38-164 and Canadian Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G. March 
1945, p. 290). The Union and Messrs. F. Louis, 
A. T. Thornett, W. Gordon, M. Underwood 
and A. Guerrin were certified as bargaining 
representatives for the longshoremen in the 
Chemainus District, from Crofton South to 
Nanoose Bay, North, including Nanaimo and 
Ladysmith, B.C. Foremen were excluded from 
the bargaining unit. Certification followed 
an investigation of the application by an 
officer of the Board. 


5. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 348 and the Corporation of the 
City of Medicine Hat, Alberta. (L.G. April 
1945, p. 479). Following an investigation of 
the application by an officer of the Board the 
Union and Messrs. A. Park, F. W. Keyte, W. 
Clark and F. Keeley were certified as bargain- 
ing representatives for the linemen and 
groundmen employed in the Electric Light 
Department of the Corporation of the City of 
Medicine Hat, Alberta. Employees in the 
Electric Power plant were excluded from the 
bargaining unit. 

6. The United Association of Journeymen 
Plumters and Steamfitters of the United States 
and Canada, Local No. 170 and Vancouver 
Hotel Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
(L.G. Feb. 1945, p. 154). The Union and 
Messrs. J. Dillabough and A. Mathieson were 
certified as bargaining representatives for the 
Plumbers and Steamfitters employed by the 
Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. Certification followed the hearing 
by the Board and an investigation of the 
application by an officer of the Board. 


7. Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Cana- 
dian Marconi System Division, No. 69 and 
Park Steamships Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
(L.G. April 1945, p. 479). Following a hearing 
by the Board and an investigation of the ap- 
plication by an officer of -the Board the union 
and Messrs. J. N. A. Blouin, and Arthur Gosse 
were certified as bargaining representatives for 
the radio officers employed on Dry Cargo 
Vessels of the Park Steamships Limited, 
operating from the East Coast of Canada. 

8. Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Em- 
ployees and the Thousand Islands Railway 
Company, Gananoque, Ontario, subsidiary of 
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the Canadian National Railways. (L.G. April 
The union and Mr. J. J. 
O’Grady were certified as bargaining repre- 
sentatives for section crew employees, includ- 
ing foremen, employed by the ‘Thousand 
Islands Railway Company, Gananoque, On- 
tarlo. ; 

9. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, Local 683, and 
Alberta Nitrogen Products, Limited, Calgary, 
Alberta. (L.G. April 1945, p. 479). Following 
an investigation of the application by an 
officer of the Board, the union and Mr. N. 
Buckley were certified as bargaining repre- 
sentatives for the painters employed by the 
Nitrogen Products, Limited, Calgary, Alberta. 


10. Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association 
and Trans-Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. (L.G. March 1945, p. 289). The 
union and Messrs. George Lothian, James D. 
Storie, Reuben E. Hadfield and David Lewis 
Behncke were certified as bargaining repre- 
sentatives for the pilots of the Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Check pilots, 
chief pilots and trans-Atlantic pilots were 
excluded from the bargaining unit. Certifica- 
tion followed a public hearing and an in- 
vestigation of the application by an officer 
of the Board. Reasons for judgment appear 
at the conclusion of this article. 


11. Canadian Seamen’s Union, and Canadian 
National (West Indies) Steamships, Limited, 
and Canadian Government Merchant Marine 
Limited, Montreal. (L.G. Feb., 1945, p. 154.) 
The union and Messrs. J. A. Sullivan, D. 
Ferguson and C. E. Linton, were certified as 
bargaining representatives for the unlicensed 
personnel of the companies. Chief stewards 
and West Indian employees engaged at their - 
own home ports under British Board of Trade 
Articles were excluded from the bargaining 
unit. Certification followed a public hearing 
and an investigation of the application by an 
officer of the Board. Reasons for judgment 
appear at the conclusion of this article. 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Railway Supervisors’ Association and 
Canadian National Railways Western Region, 
(Motive Power, Car and Stores Department) 
Port Arthur, Ontario to Vancouver, B.C. 
(L.G. Jan. 1945 p. 36)—Following a hearing on 
the application for certification the Board 
decided that the application should be re- 
jected as the bargaining unit defined in the 
application was not considered appropriate for 
collective bargaining purposes. 

2. International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Unton Local 601 and Vancouver 
Barge Transportation, Limited, Vancouver, 
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B.C.—Following an investigation of the ap- 
plication by an officer of the Board, the Board 
rejected the application as the bargaining unit 
was not considered appropriate in that it 
excluded casual employees in classifications 
similar to those covered in the application 


3. Western Canadian Greyhound Employees’ 
Union and Western Canadian Greyhound 
Innes, Inmited, Calgary. (L.G., Jan., 1945, p. 
36.) Following a hearing on the application 
for certification the Board dismissed the appli- 
cation without prejudice to the right of the 
union to make a new application and to name 
an appropriate bargaining unit. Reasons for 
judgment appear at the conclusion of this 
article. 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District, and Vancouver Tug Boat Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (LG. April 1945, 
p. 478) —On the request of the district repre- 
sentative of the Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
Pacific Coast District, the application for cer- 
tification of bargaining representatives was 
withdrawn. 


Representation Votes Ordered , 


1. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Vancouver Branch, Pacific 
District, and B.C. Steamships Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. (L.G. April 1945, p. 479) —The 
eligible voters are the unlicensed personnel in 
deck, engine room and stewards’ departments 
on SS. “Island Prince” and SS. “Alaskan 
Prince” of the B.C. Steamships Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

2. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Canada 
Cement Transport Limited, Montreal, P.Q.— 
The eligible voters are the unlicensed per- 
sonnel of the crews of the steamer “Bul- 
karrier” and the motor ship “Cementkarrier’’ 
covering wheelmen, watchmen, lookouts or 
patrolmen, deck hands, cooks, porters, firemen, 
oilers and operators. 


Arbitration Committee Established 


On March 7, 1945, application was made to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board (Na- 
tional) by the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada Limited, Windsor, Ontario, for an 
interpretation of Sections 6 and 14 of the 
agreement between the Company and the 
Union Local 200, International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, Local 200, (UAW- 
CIO) concerning the termination date thereof. 

The hearing on the application of the Com- 
pany was held by the Board on March 29 and 
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it was decided that a Committee of the Board 
comprising the chairman and Messrs. E. R. 
Complin and A. R. Mosher sit as an Arbitra- 
tion Committee to hear the parties and decide 
the issue. 

The report of the Committee will appear 
in next month’s issue of the Lasour GaAzerre. 


Applications for Certification Under 
Investigation 


1. International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 501, on behalf of em- 
ployees employed in the handling of mis- 
cellaneous general cargo from deck shed to 
barge or scow and vice versa, including long- 
shoremen stowing or discharging cargo on 
barge or scow, dock truckers and pilers, jit- 
ney drivers, lift jitney, checkers and mainte- 
nance men for equipment of Vancouver Barge 
Transportation, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

2. Canadian Seamen’s Union, on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel of the crews of the 
Steamer “Bulkarrier’ and the Motor ship 
“Cementkarrier” covering wheelmen, watch- 
men, lookouts or patrolmen, deck hands, cooks, 
porters, firemen, oilers, and operators of the 
Canada Cement Company Limited, Montreal, 
RQ. 

3. Halifax Harbour Staff Association (Civil 
Service Federation of Canada) on behalf of 
the staff employees embracing the depart- 
ments of port manager, harbour master, en- 
gineering, cold storage, grain elevator, wharf- 
age, chief of police and branch of the treasury 
department associated with the National Har- 
bours Board, Halifax, NS. 


4. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees on behalf of the employees of 
the grain elevator of the Collingwood Ter- 
minals Limited, Collingwood, Ontario. 

5. The Oshawa Railway and ‘Thousand 
Islands Railway Clerical Association on behalf 
of certain clerical employees employed by the 
Oshawa Railway Company, Oshawa, Ontario. 

6. The Oshawa Railway and Thousand 
Islands Railway Clerical Association on behalf 
of the office and shed staffs of the Thousand 
Islands Railway, Gananoque, Ontario. 


7. Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District, on behalf of the unlicensed crew 
members of the deck, engine room and stewards 
departments of vessels operated by the King- 
come Navigation Company, Vancouver, B.C. 

8. International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Local 163, on behalf of coastwise longshore- 
men employed by Border Line Transportation 
Company and ten other various shipping com- 
panies and represented by the Shipping Fede- 
ration of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
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Decisions of Board in Appeal Cases 


The Board issued Reasons for Judgment in 
the following appeal cases: 


(1) Shop Committee of Foster-Wheeler Em- 
ployees, appellants, and Foster-Wheeler Lim- 
ited, St. Catharines, Ontario, respondents. 

(2) United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, Local 528, appellants, and 
Canadian Marconi Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q., respondents. 


Between: Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association, Applicant; 
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(3) Retail Clerks’ International Protective 
Association, Local 832, appellants, and Shop- 
Easy Stores, Winnipeg, Manitoba, respondents. 

(4) Sunshine Workers’ Union, appellants, 
and Sunshine Waterloo Company, Limited, 
Waterloo, Ontario, respondents. 

(5) International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge 712, respondents, and Noorduyn Avia- 
tion Limited, Montreal, P.Q., appellants. 

The text of the Board’s reasons for judg- 
ment in the various cases appears below. 


and Trans- 


Canada Air Lines, Respondent. 


The Board consisted: of the Chairman and 
all other members except the Vice-Chairman. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for certification of 
bargaining representatives elected by the Asso- 
ciation for the employees of Trans-Canada Air 
Lines. The employer does not oppose certi- 
fication but asks for the exclusion of Chief 
pilots, Check pilots and Trans-Atlantic pilots. 


The Board finds that it has no jurisdiction 
to include the Trans-Atlantic pilots. This ser- 
vice is operated under Order in Council P.C. 
5742 and an agreement between the Crown 
and ‘Trans-Canada Air Lines. Section 1 of 
the Order in Council is as follows: 


(1) The Corporation shall, as the Agent of 
His Majesty, operate and maintain the said 
service under the control and direction of the 
Minister of Munitions and Supply (including 
the Deputy Minister of Transport). 


Section 2 (1) (g) of the Regulations, P.C. 
1003, defines employers as follows: 


2. (1) (g) “Employer” means a person em- 
ploying more than one employee and includes: 
(i) the National Harbours Board and 
(ii) any other body incorporated to act as an 
agent of His Majesty in right of Canada 
except any such body whose employees 
are entitled to a cost-of-living bonus un- 
der the order made by the Governor in 
Council on the twenty-sixth day of 
August, nineteen hundred and forty-one, 
for the payment of a cost-of-living bonus 
to employees of the Government of Can- 
ada (P.C. 6702), as amended; but does 
not include His Majesty or any person 
or corporation acting for or on behalf or 
as an agent of His Majesty except as 
hereinbefore expressly provided;” 


The Trans-Canada Air Lines was not incor- 
porated to act as an agent of His Majesty in 
right of Canada. The stock of the Company 


is held by the Canadian National Railways. 
In connection with its Trans-Atlantic service, 
however, Trans-Canada Air Lines is an agent 
of- His Majesty in the right of Canada so that 
Trans-Canada Air Lines is not an employer 
within the meaning of the Regulations as to 
the Trans-Atlantic pilots. 


In the opinion of the Board, Check pilots 
and Chief pilots should be excluded from the 
bargaining unit. 

The exclusion of Check pilots, Chief pilots 
and Trans-Atlantic pilots from the bargaining 
unit does not mean that the persons now em- 
ployed in these classifications by Trans-Can- 
ada Air Lines will be deprived of the benefit 
of any collective agreement which may be 
negotiated. They are still primarily pilots 
employed by Trans-Canada Air Lines and if 
and when they change their status as Check 
pilots, Chief pilots, or Trans-Atlantic pilots, 
they will revert to the position of pilot with 
their full seniority in the service of the Trans- 
Canada Air Lines. There is no good reason 
why a provision to this effect should not be 
included in the collective agreement. 

There is nothing in the Regulations which 
prevents Mr. David Lewis Behncke from being 
appointed as a bargaining representative of 
the Association. 


The bargaining representatives will be cer- 
tified but the Check pilots, Chief pilots and 
Trans-Atlantic pilots will be excluded from the 
bargaining unit. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 


Chairman. 


Capt. R. E. Hadfield, Capt. G. B. Lothian, 
for Applicant; F. W. Edge, Esq., J. H. 
Tudhope, Esq., for Respondent. 


April 10, 1945. 
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Between: Canadian Seamen’s Union, Applicant, and Canadian National 


(West Indies) Steamships, 


Limited, 


and Canadian Government 


Merchant Marine Limited, Montreal, Respondents. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
all other members except the Vice-Chairman. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application by the union for cer- 
tification of bargaining representatives elected 
or appointed by it for the employees of the 
respondents. The employers do not oppose 
certification but ask for the exclusion of two 
classes of employees—namely the chief 
stewards and West Indian employees who are 
engaged at their home ports in the West In- 
dies under British Board of Trade Articles. 
They are not permitted to enter Canada with- 
out immigration permits and must be returned 
to their home ports. 

The chief stewards should be excluded from 
the bargaining unit. 

The Parliament of Canada, in the Canada 
Shipping Act, has legislated with respect to 
foreign-going ships registered in Canada and 
the Canada Shipping Act contains elaborate 
provisions governing the employment of sea- 
men on these ships. 

Section 163 of the Canada Shipping Act 
provides that the master of every British ship, 
other than home trade ships, inland water 
ships and minor waters ships of less than 
fifty register tons, shall enter into an agree- 
ment in accordance with the Act with every 
seaman whom he engages in Canada and 
carries as one of his crew. 

Section 164 of the Act provides that when 
agreements with seamen in respect of ships 
registered in Canada are first opened in any 
part of His Majesty’s dominions outside Can- 
ada their form and contents shall be those 
prescribed by the law of that part of such 


dominions and if opened elsewhere than within 
His Majesty’s dominions shall be those pre- 
scribed by the law of Canada. 


The agreements with West Indian seamen 
are first opened in West Indian ports. The 
form and contents of the agreements are those 
prescribed by the law of the West Indian ports 
—viz: the Regulations of the British Board 
of Trade. To certify bargaining representa- 
tives to make a collective agreement for 
West Indian seamen under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
would invite conflict with the provisions of 
the Canada Shipping Act. 

The bargaining representatives will be cer- 
tified but the chief stewards and West Indian 
employees who are engaged at their own home 
ports under British Board of Trade Articles 
will be excluded. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman 

(Sgd.) A. J. Hitrs 

(Sgd.) A. DrescHamps 

(Sgd.) BE. R. Comp tin, 

(Sgd.) H. Taytor 


We agree to certification but dissent as to 
exclusion of West Indian employees. 


(Sgd.) A. R. Mosuerr 
(Sgd.) Wm. L. Bust 
(Sgd.) J. A. D’Aoust 


D. Ferguson, Esq., J. A. Sullivan, Esq., for 
Applicant; F. W. Edge, Esq., R. B. Teakle, 
Esq., Wm. Adie, Esq., W. H. Rice, Esq., 
W. D. Gray, Esq. for Respondents. 


April 12, 1945. 


Between: Western Canadian Greyhound Employees’ Union, Applicant, 
and Western Canadian Greyhound Lines, Limited, Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
all other members except the Vice-Chairman. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Chairman. 

This is an application by the union for 
certification of bargaining representatives 
appointed or elected by it. The correct name 
of the applicant is Local 1374 of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America. The 
applicant seems unable to distinguish between 
the bargaining unit which it claims to be 


appropriate and the union. Thus, the bargain- 
ing unit claimed to be appropriate is described 
in the application as “Western Canadian 
Greyhound Employees’ Union consisting o 
employees employed as operators. SNS 
This description was amended on January 
15th and again on January 21st, 1945, but only 
as .to the kind of employees sought to be 
represented. Finally, on February 23rd, 1945, 
the applicant made it clear to the Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of the Board that it was only con- 
cerned about the employees in Winnipeg, 
Regina, Saskatoon, and Calgary and did not 
wish to include in the bargaining unit the 
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employees at Banff, Brandon, Dauphin, Drum- 
heller, Edmonton, Fernie, Lethbridge, Mac- 
Leod, Nelson, Nipawin, Portage la Prairie and 
Prince Albert. 

There are 332 employees on the employer’s 
payroll of which 98 are motor coach opera- 
tors. The applicant desires to include 182 
employees of the above-mentioned points of 
which 58 are motor coach operators. 

The employer contends that the proposed 
bargaining unit is not appropriate since it 
includes employees in each classification sta- 
tioned at only four of its several centres of 
operation. The Board agrees with the 
employer’s contention in this respect. To 
appoint bargaining representatives at four 
operating centres out of sixteen and to make 
no provision for the same classification of 
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employees at twelve intervening places would 
permit the employees at the intervening points 
to elect or appoint bargaining representatives 
who would be entitled to negotiate for sep- 
arate collective agreements and this could eas- 
ily lead to much confusion and dissatisfaction. 


The application is dismissed without pre- 
judice to the right of the union to make a new 
application and to name an appropriate bar- 
gaining unit. 

(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman. 


L. O’Connell, Esq., J. A. Sullivan, Esq., for 
Applicant; J. Manley Edwards, Esq., M.P., 
L. Frizzell, Esq., for Respondent. 


April 10th, 1945. 


Between: The Shop Committee of Foster Wheeler Employees, Petitioner 
Appellant, and Foster Wheeler, Limited, and United Steelworkers of 
America (Local 2223), Respondents. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
all other members except the Vice-Chairman. 


. Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered by 
the Chairman. 

This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal by the Shop Committee of 
Foster Wheeler employees from that portion 
of an Order of the Ontario Board directing a 
vote which provides that “voters will be 
offered a choice as between the petitioner and 
the intervener”, The Shop Committee is the 
petitioner and the United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 2223, is the intervener. 

It is unnecessary to consider the issues dealt 
with by the Ontario Board or raised in the 
Notice of Appeal because it appears that the 
application was made by the Shop Com- 
mittee of Foster Wheeler employees as a local 
union chartered by the Amalgamated Unions 
of Canada and the Shop Committee is no 
longer a union within the regulations, section 
2 (1) (n) of which is as semis 

“2. (1) () “trade union” means a provincial 

national or international employees’ 
organization, or a local branch chartered 
by, and in good standing with, such an 
organization”. 
At the time of the application, the Shop Com- 
mittee was chartered by the Amalgamated 
Unions of Canada but subsequently it found 
difficulty in paying dues to the Amalgamated 
Unions and severed its connection with and 


is no longer in good standing with that 
organization. If the bargaining representatives 
had been elected by a majority vote of the 
employees affected, pursuant to section 5 (1) 
of the Regulations, the Board could permit 
the Shop Committee to amend the appli- 
cation and to ask for certification of the bar- 
gaining representatives as an Employees’ Asso- 
ciation. Even if this were done, the appli- 
cation must be rejected as none of the three 
elections of bargaining representatives was 
by a majority vote of the employees. Bar- 
gaining representatives were elected in de- 
partments and none of them was ever elected 
by a majority vote of all the employees. For 
example, at one election one bargaining repre- 
sentative was elected by the four employees 
in the pattern shop, two by the thirty-nine 
employees in the foundry, two by the fifty- 
nine employees in the machine shop, and 
three by the one hundred and seventeen 
employees in the boiler shop. 


Leave to appeal is granted but the appeal 
and the petition are dismissed. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman. 


H. A. Rose, Esq., K.C. for Petitioner Appel- 
lant; J. L. G. Keogh, Esq., for Foster 
Wheeler, Limited; F. A. Brewin, Esq., for 
United Steelworkers of America, (Local 
2223). 

April 10th, 1945. 
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Between: United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
Local 528, Applicant Appellant, and Canadian Marconi Company Ltd., 
Montreal, and Canadian Marconi Employees’ Council, Respondents. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
all other members except the Vice-Chairman. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an appeal by the union from a judg- 
ment of the Quebec Labour Relations Board 
which held that the Quebec Board had no 
jurisdiction to certify bargaining representa- 
tives elected or appointed by the union be- 
cause the work or undertaking did not fall 
within those enumerated in Schedule A of the 
Regulations, P.C. 1003. The Company manu- 
factures radio equipment and from 80 to 90 
per cent of its production is used for war pur- 
poses but it is not exclusively engaged in the 
production of naval, military, or air stores. 

Under the Board’s decision in the Dominion 
Oilcloth and Linoleum case (D.L.S. 7-509) this 
Board interpreted the words “engaged in the 
production of naval, military, or air stores” as 
confined to works, undertakings, or businesses 
which exclusively produce naval, military, or 
air stores. 


Counsel for the appellant points out, how- 
ever, that the employer has admitted in court 
proceedings that it falls within the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act as extended by 
Order-in-Council P.C. 3495 and contends that 
the interpretation clauses of P.C. 3495 are very 
similar to the provisions of Schedule A. The 
definition of “supplies” in P.C. 3495 is exceed- 
ingly flexible and includes “articles and equip- 
ment which in the opinion of the Minister of 
Labour would be essential for the needs of the 
Government or for the community in war”. 


Counsel for the appellant also contends that 
the employer is engaged in manufacturing or 
assembling aircraft. parts within section 2 of 
Schedule A or in the production of implements 
of war within section 12 of Schedule A. The 
employer manufactures radios which are used 
in aircraft. Radios are generally used in warfare 
for communication or propaganda. As is stated 
in the Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum case, 
this Board is not prepared to find that the 
Dominion has by the Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
encroached upon the usual provincial field 
except where it has done so by clear words. 
If it had been intended to include the business 
of manufacturing radios in Schedule A, it 
would have been a simple matter to do so. A 
radio is not an essential part of an aircraft. 
An aircraft will fly without a radio or a gun 
or a bomb. It is true that radios are used for 
aircraft and for warfare but many other com- 
mon things, which are not included in Schedule 


A, are used in warfare, even such insignificant 
things as pigeons or mice. 

It is suggested that a limited number of 
employees are engaged in radio transmission. 
If so, a new application to certify bargaining 
representatives elected or appointed by these 
employees may be made. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) A. DescHAMPS 

(Sgd.) H. Taytor 

(Sgd.) E. R. Compiin 


(Sgd.) R. HaArMEGNIES 


Reasons for Dissenting Judgment 


After careful consideration, the undersigned 
members of the Board who join in these 
dissenting Reasons for Judgment have reached 
the conclusion that the public interest will be 
seriously damaged and that the meaning, in- 
tent and purpose of P.C. 1003 will be violated 
and destroyed, if effect is given to the decision 
reached in this case by a majority of this 
Board, consisting of the Chairman and the 
other members who have subscribed to that 
judgment. We, therefore, not only record 
our dissent but our reasons for the same. 

In our view, the practical and net effect of 
that judgment is to nullify P.C. 1003 com- 
pletely as to the Province of Quebec, and to 
invite other provinces to repeal, or to refuse 
to enact, enabling legislation extending the 
provisions of P.C. 1003 to such provinces. 

The main purpose and objective of P.C. 
1003, namely, the standardization and clarifica- 
tion of the principles and policies to be fol- 
lowed in the Dominion of Canada with respect 
to collective bargaining, would thus be 
destroyed. Having regard to this, we view 
the decision, and its possible consequences, 
with such alarm that we feel that we should 
state at the outset, and not in any mood of 
petulance or threat, that unless effective 
action is taken at once to reverse or correct 
the view expressed in the majority decision of 
this Board, so that P.C. 1003 and the Labour 
Relations Board (National) will be able to 
serve the purposes for which the Order in 
Council was passed and the Board was ap- 
pointed, we will, each of us, find it necessary 
to report the situation completely to the 
respective organization which nominated or 
suggested or approved of our appointment. 

The facts of this case, and the principles 
which apply, are relatively clear, and even 
simple. 
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The Canadian Marconi Company Ltd., 
Montreal, carries on the business of manufac- 
turing wireless equipment and parts for air- 
craft in the city of Montreal. It was admitted, 
both before the Quebec Labour Relations 
Board and before this Board, that about 90 
per cent of the Company’s production is so 
engaged and this is further confirmed in a 
letter dated November 15, 1944, from Mr. 
Justice Boivin, Chairman of the Quebec Board, 
and unchallenged either by the Company or 
the Employees’ Council. It was further ad- 
mitted that, at least as of the 27th October, 
1943, 

“the industry in which the defendant com- 

pany is engaged has been continuously and 

still is, since the beginning of the war, an 
industry described in P.C. 3495 as amended 

by P.C. 1708 

Counsel for a selec contended that 
this admission could have no effect, or should 
not have any effect, on our proceedings and 
that the admission was only given, and could 
only have effect, in relation to criminal pro- 
ceedings which are now proceeding in the 
Courts of Quebec as a result of action taken 
by the Minister of Labour under P.C. 4020 
on the ground of alleged dismissal by the 
Company of an employee, or employees, for 
Union membership or activity and refusal by 
the Company to reinstate such employee, or 
employees, after so being ordered by the 
Minister of Labour pursuant to P.C. 4020. 

It would appear to us to be immaterial 
whether the Company’s contention as to the 
binding character of the admission of 27th of 
October, 1943, is or is not upheld in the pro- 
ceedings before us, because, while Counsel for 
the Company contended that the admission 
was not binding upon us, or as to the hearing 
before our Board, there was no suggestion 
from him, even the slightest, that the facts as 
they prevail today are in any way different 
from the facts as they prevailed at the time 
the Company, through its Counsel, made the 
admission above quoted. Certainly neither 
Counsel for the Company nor for the Em- 
ployees’ Council raised any objection either 
to the accuracy of the statements concerning 
the production of the Company for war pur- 
poses or the accuracy of the statement con- 
tained in the letter of the Chairman of the 
Quebec Board, 

“that 90% of the production of the Company 

is for war purposes”; 
nor was any issue raised as to the accuracy 
of the report of the inspector of the Quebec 
Board, upon which Mr. Justice Boivin appears 
to have made the above statement, which 
inspector’s report, Mr. Justice Boivin states, 

“is to the effect that about 90% of the pro- 

duction is for war purposes, the balance being 

for civilian needs” 
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Upon the basis of this report the Quebec 
Board on the sole and single ground that less 
than 100% of the Company’s production was 
for war purposes, refused to consider the ap- 
pellant’s application to be certified as the 
bargaining agency of the specified unit of the 
employees of the Company. 

In our view this judgment of the Quebec 
Board is unsound. It repudiates and ridicules 
the basic objectives and purposes for the 
achievement of which P.C. 1003 was enacted 
and this Board appointed. 

The application of P.C. 1008, in provinces 
which, like Quebec, have not adopted enabling 
legislations to extend the application of P.C. 
1003, is to be found in Section 3 of the 
Regulations, supplemented by Schedule “A”. 
As to this case, the employees, if they are 
covered, are those as set out in Section 3 (1) 
(b), who 

“are employed upon or in connection with 

a work, undertaking or business that is 

essential to the efficient prosecution of the 

war”. 

One must also read Section 3(2) with the 
above, that for the purposes of Section 3(1) (b) 

“the employees employed in a work, under- 

taking or business described in Schedule “A” 

to these Regulations, and no others, shall be 

deemed to be employed in connection with a 

work, undertaking or business that is essen- 

tial to the efficient prosecution of the war”. 

It is quite obvious that the term “and no 
others” in Subsection (2) above quoted, relates 
to the immediately preceding words “work, 
undertaking or business described in Schedule 
“A” to these Regulations”. Otherwise, and if 
the reasoning of the majority decision of this 
Board and the decision of the Quebec Board 
are allowed to stand, any employer in Quebec, 
or in any other province which has not enacted 
enabling legislation extending the application 
of P.C. 1003, could completely shield himself 
and his business against the application of 
P.C. 1003, and render that Order in’ Council 
quite powerless and without any effect, merely 
by engaging even one employee, or by divert- 
ing the production of only one employee, to 
civilian needs as contrasted with war purposes. 

Indeed, it would not be necessary for an 
employer, in catrying out such a plan of 
destroying the effectiveness of P.C. 1003, to 
engage any specific employee, or divert the 
production of any specific employee, regularly 
for civilian needs instead of war purposes. An 
employee could be so engaged, or his or her 
production could be so diverted to civilian 
needs, instead of war purposes, and could be 
altered as between production, for war pur- 
poses or civilian needs, from day to day or 
even from hour to hour. If the reasoning of the 
majority decision of the Board or the decision 
of the Quebec Board is accepted, such an 
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employer would still be in the secure position 
of being able to assert that less than 100% of 
his production was for war purposes, and that 
he and his business were therefore immune 
from the application of P.C. 1008. 

Any interpretation of P.C. 1008 which pur- 
ports to give legal validity to such a proposi- 
tion or situation, demonstrates, in itself, the 
complete fallacy and error of, and the ridicu- 
lous results which result from, any such 
interpretation. 

Counsel for the Employees’ Council based 
much of his argument on the judgment of 
this Board in the case in which Plastic and 
Linoleum Workers Local 677 were applicants 
and the Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum Co. 
Ltd. and Barry and Staines Linoleum (Can- 
ada) Ltd. were respondents. It is quite clear 
that the case so relied upon does not in any 
way furnish any support for the majority 
decision in this case that the Canadian Marconi 
Co. Ltd., Montreal, is not within the juris- 
diction of P.C. 1008. 

In the Dominion Oilcloth case, as the judg- 
ment of the Board shows, the question of the 
Board’s jurisdiction depended upon the inter- 
pretation which should be given to Section 12 
of Schedule “A”, and particularly to the last 
words in that Section, which words are under- 
lined in the Board’s judgment, namely, 

“naval, military or air stores”. 


There was no suggestion in the Dominion 
Oilcloth case that the production of either of 
the Companies was designed, or that its use 
was intended or was to be diverted for war 
purposes. The Dominion Oilcloth Company 
produced linoleum and oilcloth, whether such 
production was to be used for war purposes 
or for civilian needs, and while the Company 
also did work on “army duck” for war pur- 
poses, the Board’s Reasons for Judgment in- 
dicate that this work only constituted 17:5% 
of the company’s total output for the previous 
five months, and that in any event the con- 
tract for such work was to expire in June, 1944. 

As to the other Company which was a party 
to that case, namely, the Barry & Staines 
Linoleum (Canada) Ltd., the Reasons for 
Judgment similarly disclose that the Company 
manufactured linoleum products, irrespective 
of their intended use or diversion, and that 
while it also made “camouflage nets”, that 
production only constituted 12-4% of the 
company’s output in 1948, and only 12-9% of 
the company’s output in 1944, up to the time 
of the judgment referred to. 

The Board’s judgment in that case, and if 
any other interpretation is applied to it the 
judgment should be reviewed and revised, 
rested entirely upon the general character of 
the term “naval, military or air stores”, which 
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as the Reasons for Judgment pointed out, 
might well cover even butter and eggs. Be- 
cause of that general character of those par- 
ticular words, namely, “naval, military or air 
stores”, and also because of the unsubstantial 
portion of the company’s undertaking or pro- 
duction which was related to war purposes as 
contrasted with civilian needs, the National 
Board upheld the Quebec Board’s ruling in 
that case that it did not have jurisdiction to 
deal with the application for certification. 


The facts, and likewise the principles, to say 
nothing of the relevant sections of the Regula- 
tions, which are involved in this Canadian 
Marconi case, differ entirely from the Domin- 
ion Oilcloth case. Apart from the fact that 
indisputably 90% of the production of the 
Marconi Company is for war purposes and not 
for civilian needs, we were informed and the 
assertion was not contradicted, that the pro- 
ducts manufactured by the Canadian Marconi 
Company, to say nothing of its work in con- 
nection with wireless equipment, are manu- 
factured in a particular style, and according 
to definite standards and specifications, to 
enable them to be fitted into aircraft. This 
brings the Company most clearly within Sec- 
tion 2 of Schedule “A” of P.C. 1003, which 
covers “a work, undertaking, or business en- 
gaged in manufacturing or assembling aircraft 
parts”. 


The Quebec Board and the majority decision 
in this case of the National Board attempt to 
read Section 2 of the Schedule as if the word 
“solely” appeared after the word “engaged”. 
As we have shown, it is obvious that it is 
neither practicable, nor in conformity with the 
purposes of the Regulations, to attempt to 
read any such term gratuitously into the 
Schedule or the Regulations. 


The Quebec Board and those who have 
associated themselves with the majority decis- 
ion in this case of this Board, as well as 
Counsel for the Company, and the Employees’ 
Council, attempt to give P.C. 1003 a restricted 
and a restrictive application, as if it referred 
only to certain and described specific articles 
and solely to such articles. It is obvious that 
P.C. 1003, and that all wartime Regulations 
dealing with labour matters, including P.C. 
3495 which extended the scope of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, or P.C. 2685 
which sets out the principles that should pre- 
vail between employers and employees in re- 
spect to collective bargaining, consistently 
emphasize not the character, nor even the type, 
of the goods or articles produced, but the 
relationship to the efficient prosecution of the 
war or the work, undertaking or business 
which produces such goods and articles. 
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This is borne out by the very opening recital 

of P.C. 1003 in which it is recited that: 
“Whereas it is deemed to be in the public 
interest, especially during the war period and 
more particularly in industries essential to 
the prosecution of the war, that employers 
and employees collaborate for the advance- 
ment of the enterprises in which they are 
engaged ;” 


The above-quoted recital makes it clear that 
the Regulations which constitute P.C. 10038 
are intended to deal with and what the nation 
is concerned with: 

“industries essential to the prosecution of 
the War” and that it is these industries which 
are covered by Section 8(2) of P.C. 1003 
and by the Schedule. How can it be argued 
or even suggested that a work, undertaking or 
industry, 90% of whose production is used for 
war purposes, is anything else but an industry 
that is “essential to the prosecution of the 
war”. 

As a matter of fact, the Quebec Board itself 
has shown a strange inconsistency with respect 
to its jurisdiction. We were advised, and it 
was not questioned or contradicted, that the 
Quebec Board has ruled that it possesses juris- 
diction in respect to the R.C.A. Victor Com- 
pany of Montreal, a company which is engaged 
in exactly the same sort of production as the 
Canadian Marconi Co. Ltd., Montreal, 98% 
of whose production is for war purposes and 
not for civilian needs. It cannot be argued 
surely that a firm of whose production 98% 
is for war purposes is “exclusively engaged” 
in production for war purposes but that a firm 
of whose production, 90% is for war purposes 
is not so engaged. It would be interesting to 
examine any reasoning upon which such a 
contention would be put forward. 

The main argument in support of the con- 
tention of the Respondents was made by 
Counsel representing the Employees’ Council, 
but while Mr. Forsyth, Counsel for the Com- 
pany, stated that “as far as the company is 
concerned we have not taken any sides in that 
struggle and we do not propose to take any”— 
referring to the contest between the applicant 
Union and the Employee’s Council—Mr. For- 
syth made it quite clear that as to any ques- 
tion of the application of P.C. 1003 he occupied 
the same ground and position as the respondent 
Employees’ Council and that any suggestion 
that P.C. 1003 applied to the Canadian Mar- 
coni Co. Ltd., constituted “a contravention to 
provincial jurisdiction”’. 

'The public opinion, policy, and interests of 
Canada have equally recognized and proceeded 
upon the basis that the responsibility of en- 
suring effective prosecution of the war, and 
of guarding’ Canada’s interests during the war, 
imposes extra authority and_ responsibility 
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upon the Dominion Government. The con- 
tentions of Counsel for the Company and for 
the Employees Council, and the decisions of 
the Quebec Board and of a majority of this 
Board, deal with the question of Dominion 
jurisdiction, and with the relationship between 
P.C. 1003 and undertakings which are related 
to the effective prosecution of the war, as if no 
war was being carried on in which Canada was 
engaged or as if the effective prosecution of 
the war was not the major and governing in- 
terest of our activities, Dominion or Provincial, 
legal or otherwise. 

If the Canadian Marconi Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
is not a war industry within the meaning of 
P.C. 1003, there is hardly an industry in 
Canada which could be stated to be a war 
industry. We decline to accept any view so 
destructive of P.C. 1003 and the aims and 
purposes to which the Order-in-Council 1s 
related. If the Quebec Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board is not willing to accept jurisdiction 
over “industries essential to the prosecution 
of the war”, it is our view, and we so recom- 
mend, that the Dominion should revoke any 
delegation of powers to the Quebec Board 
with respect to P.C. 1008, and that jurisdiction 
be vested in the National Board to deal with 
proceedings initiated under P.C. 1003 either 
in that province, or in any other province 
which declines to accept to carry out con- 
scientiously the obligations of’and fulfil the 
objectives of P.C. 1003. 

It is far more important in our opinion that 
it should be made quite clear that P.-C. 1003 
is being applied evenly and equitably through- 
cut Canada, thereby advancing the interests 
and war aims of the country, than to yield to 
or adopt some artificial fiction that in the 
Province of Quebec, or in any other province 
like-minded, P.:C. 1003 covers “industries 
essential to the prosecution of the war’, when, 
as to such province, no such application igs in 
fact in operation. We refuse to be a party, in 
any sense or in any manner, to a situation 
which would not only make P.C. 1003 useless 
and discredit and nullify its purpose and 
intent, but perhaps even promote industrial 
instability throughout the country. 

It is for these reasons, and because we feel 
that when we accepted appointment upon this 
Board we were expected to discharge an 
obligation to the country at large, that we 
reiterate, sincerely but emphatically, as we 
indicated at the outset of these Reasons, that, 
unless effective action is promptly taken to 
correct the situation created by the decision 
of the Quebec Board and the majority deci- 
sion of this Board, we will each be obliged to 
report the whole matter fully to those who 
suggested, nominated or approved our 
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appointment upon this Board. We feel it 
necessary likewise, and at once, to call the 
attention of the Minister of Labour and the 
Prime Minister himself to this situation and 
the unfortunate implications and equally 
unfortunate possible consequences and results 
which may be projected or projected by the 
decision against which we so vigorously dis- 
sent. 

(Sgd.) A. R. MosuHer. 

(Sgd.) Wm. L. Bzst. 

(Sgd:) J. A. D’Aoust:. 


My dissent from the majority decision is on 
the grounds that the company by admission 
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of Counsel and by its own advertising and 
radio broadcasts is almost exclusively em- 
ployed on war work, and is therefore within 
the Quebec Board’s jurisdiction pursuant to 
Section 3 (1) (b) of the Regulations. 


(Sgd.) A. J. His. 


A. Feiner, Esq., D. Betts, Esq., G. Harris, 
Esq., for Applicant Appellant; L. A. For- 
syth, Esq., K.C., for Canadian Marconi 
Co., Respondent; G. Lacroix, Esq., K.C., 
for Marconi Employees’ Council, Res- 


pondent. 
April 10th, 1945. 


Between: Retail Clerks International Protective Association, Local 832. 
Applicant Appellant, and Canadian Distributors’ Union, Shop-Easy 
Employees and Shop-Easy Stores Ltd., Winnipeg, Respondents. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
all other members except the Vice-Chairman. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Chairman. 

This is an appeal by the Retail Clerks In- 
ternational Protective Association, Local 882, 
from that portion of the decision of the 
Manitoba Labour Relations Board directing 
a vote which provides that the name of the 
Canadian Distributors’ Union shall be included 
in the ballot. The appeal is taken on the 
ground that the administration of the Cana- 
dian Distributors’ Union, in common with all 
the unions affiliated with the Canadian 
Federation of Labour, is dominated by em- 
ployers. 

The material in support of the application 
consists of affidavits filed with the Manitoba 
Board. The deponents were unwilling to 
appear for cross examination or to have their 
names disclosed except to the Board. The 
Manitoba Board very properly hesitated to 
act on evidence of this kind and found that no 
basis had been laid for refusing to include the 
name of the Canadian Distributors’ Union in 
the ballot. This Board agrees with the Mani- 
toba Board that the affidavits tendered were 
not proper evidence. 

The Manitoba Board summoned the parties 
before it and the record shows the following 
appearance: “For Canadian Federation of 
Labour and Canadian Distributors’ Union, Mr. 
Allan Meikle”. Under date of March 19th, 
1945, Miss May Farrell, the secretary of the 
Shop-Easy Employees’ Local of the Canadian 
Distributors’ Union, advised the Board that 
this Local had no connection with the Cana- 
dian Federation of Labour or any other 
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Labour body and under date of March 24th, 
1945, Mr. W. T. Burford, the  secretary- 
treasurer of the Canadian Federation of 
Labour, advised the Board that the said Local 
was not and never had been either affiliated 
with or chartered by the Canadian Federation 
of Labour and the Federation had not received 
from it any application or other communica- 
tion. On the letterhead of the Canadian 
Federation of Labour appears the name 
“President, Allan Meikle” and one naturally 
wonders why the President of the Canadian 
Federation of Labour appeared for the Federa- 
tion on the application if the Federation had 
no connection with the Local and had not 
received any application or communication 
from it. However, this unusual circumstance 
affords no sufficient reason for excluding the 
name of the Canadian Distributors’ Union 
from the ballot. The investigating officer of 
the Manitoba Board, after an inspection of 
records, found that of 42 employees affected 
24 were regular members of the Retail Clerks 
International Protective Association, Local 
832. 


The Canadian Distributors’ Union claimed 
that out of 36 employees affected by their 
application, 19 had designated or selected 
collective bargaining representatives. The 
Manitoba Board fixed the bargaining unit as 
including the office clerks. This is in accord- 
ance with the decision of the National Board 
in the Western Grocers, Prince Albert, case 
(D.LS. 7-508) im which other Locals of the 
same unions were interested. The number 
of employees affected is, therefore, 42 and it 
has not been established that a majority of 
them were members of the Canadian Distri- 
butors’ Union Shop-Easy Employees Local. 

In the Wright-Hargreaves and Sylvanite 
case (D.LS. 7-542, at page 7-544, which judg- 
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ment was rendered after the judgment of the 
Manitoba Board in this case) this Board 
stated a number of proposed rules including 
the following: 

“(4) If the Board finds that the majority 
of the employees affected who belong to the 
applicant union is not substantial or that 
an important section of the alleged majority 
consists of employees who are not regular 
members but who have signed requests for 
the applicant union to elect or appoint bar- 
gaining representatives on their behalf, the 
Board will in most cases, on the application 
of the employer, direct a vote. 

(5) The Board will not include in the 
ballot the name of any intervening or com- 
peting union unless the Board is also prima 
facie satisfied that a majority of the em- 
ployees affected are members of the com- 
peting or intervening union. This will rarely 
happen and it can only happen if some of the 
employees affected belong to or sign author- 
izations for more than one union so _ that 
they may be deemed to be members of two 
or more unions.” 


The statement in rule 4 that “the Board 
will in most cases, on the application of the 
employer, direct a vote” was not intended as 
exclusive—that is the Board may direct a vote 
on the application of any interested union or 
Employees’ Association. 

Rule 5 was intended to make it easier for a 
union or an Employees’ Association to obtain 
certification of its bargaining representatives. 

In the Packard and Philco case (D.LS. 
7.527) a majority of the members of this Board 
found “In the view of the Board the regula- 
tions provide that a union or an Employees’ 
Organization must secure the support of a 
majority of the employees affected, namely, 
those entitled to vote in order to obtain cer- 
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tification.” The Board adopted rule 5 in the 
Wright-Hargreaves and Sylvanite case in order 
to make it easier for a union or Employees’ 
Association to obtain certification of its bar- 
gaining representatives because this Board 
felt that it was more difficult for a union or 
Employees Association to secure a majority 
of all the employees affected if more than one 
name was put on the ballot. There was, of 
course, the procedure of the “run-off” vote 
adopted by the Ontario Board in the Wright- 
Hargreaves case (D.LS. 7-1156) but the 
National Board does not feel that a “run-off” 
vote is consistent with the regulations. 

The proposed rules stated by this Board in 
the Wright-Hargreaves and Sylvanite case are 
intended to assist in obtaining certification. 
It is apparent, however, that many employees 
—especially those familiar with the practice 
of the Ontario Labour Court—misconstrue 
rule number 5 and would prefer that the 
names of two or more unions appear on the 
ballot even if this makes it more difficult to 
secure certification. 

The Board directs that the name of the 
Canadian Distributors’ Union shall be ex- 
cluded from the ballot. 


The appeal is allowed. 
(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 


Chatrman. 


P. R. Bengough, Esq., J. A. Sullivan, Esq., 
R. C. McCutchan, Esq., for Applicant 
Appellant; J. L. Kemp, Esq., for Shop- 
Easy Stores Limited. 

April 10th, 1945. 


Between: Sunshine Workers’ Union, Appellant Intervener and Sunshine 
Waterloo Company Ltd., Waterloo, Ont., Respondent and Local 392, 
United Steelworkers of America, Petitioners Respondent and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Intervener Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
all other members of the Board except the 
Vice-Chairman and Mr. Harmegnies. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Chairman. 

This is an appeal by the Sunshine Workers’ 
Union from a judgment of the Ontario Board 
directing a vote. The chief ground of appeal 
is that the Sunshine Workers’ Union was cer- 
tified by the Ontario Labour Court on Febru- 
ary 8, 1944, and subsection 3 of section 13 of 
the Ontario Collective Bargaining Act pro- 
vided that no certificate granted by the Labour 
Court could be revoked within one year from 
its date except on the ground of fraud affect- 


ing the granting thereof. The Ontario Act 
was repealed on April 6, 1944, except as to 
proceedings then pending but it was provided 
that the officers of a trade union certified under 
the Act should be deemed to have been cer- 
tified as bargaining representatives under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations (Order 
in Council P.C. 2301 of March 30, 1944, L.G., 
April, 1944, p. 478). 

The Ontario Board did not accept this con- 
tention pointing out that the only limit on 
applications for certification is section nine of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
under which new bargaining representatives 
may not be elected until the expiry of ten 
months of a collective agreement. 

A collective agreement was executed by the 
employer and the Sunshine Workers’ Union in 
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June, 1942, to remain in force during the war 
but more than ten months of this period has 
expired. 

This Board agrees with the decision of the 
Ontario Board on this issue and rejects the 
appeal taken on this ground. 

Exception is also taken by the Sunshine 
Workers’ Union to the division of the em- 
ployees into two constituencies, one of crafts- 
men and the other for remaining employees. 
In the opinion of this Board, the International 
Association of Machinists, a craft union which 
intervened, was entitled to have the vote taken 
in this way. 

Exception was also taken by the Appellant 
Union to the segregation of the votes of em- 
ployees temporarily employed on a Selective 
Service agricultural permit. 
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This Board has never attempted to exclude 
temporary employees as such from the bar- 
gaining unit, and accordingly is of the opinion 
that the temporary employees should be in- 
cluded in the bargaining unit. 

The appeal is dismissed but the Ontario 
Board will count the votes of the temporary 
employees referred to, and they will be in- 
cluded in the bargaining unit. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chatrman. 


J. K. Sims, Esq., for Appellant Intervener; 
H. J. Padget, Esq., C. Kidd, Esq., for 
Petitioners Respondent; A. Reith, Esq., 
for Interevener Respondent. 


April 24, 1945. 


Between: International Association of Machinists, Lodge 712, Applicant 
Respondent, and Noorduyn Aviation Limited, Appellant 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
all other members of the Board except the 
Vice-Chairman and Mr. Harmegnies. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Chairman. 

The Association filed with the Quebec War- 
time Labour Relations Board, under date of 
March 1, 1945, charges inter alia that the 
Company had violated the provisions of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations in 
having failed to comply with the provisions 
of a collective agreement entered into between 
the said parties under date of April 13, 1948, 
governing lay-offs of employees, and in having 
failed to comply with the decision of a Board 
of Arbitration established under the said 
agreement. 

The Quebec Board held a hearing to inquire 
into the said charges at which both parties 
were represented. The chief point at issue 
at the hearing and in the consideration of 
these charges was the question of whether the 
said agreement of April 13, 1943, terminated 
on June 30, 1944, when the notice of termina- 
tion given by the Association expired, or 
whether the agreement continues in effect 
while negotiations for a new agreement are in 
progress between the parties. The Quebec 
Board decided that the agreement continued 
in effect during negotiations for a new agree- 
ment. 

On appeal, the Company took exception to 
the jurisdiction of the Quebec Board. 

By section 45 of the Regulations, no prose- 
cution may be instituted for contravention of 
the Regulations without the consent of the 


Board. The hearing held by the Board in this 
instance was primarily for the purpose of 
dealing with the charges of contravention of 
the Regulations made by the Association 
against the Company as a condition precedent 
to the issue of such consent and for this pur- 
pose, the Board being vested with the powers 
of a Commissioner under the Inquiries Act 
undoubtedly has the authority to proceed with 
the hearing and render a decision thereon. 

The Company further objected to the deci- 
sion of the Quebec Board and its findings that 
the collective agreement continued in effect 
during the period of negotiations for a new 
agreement. The Quebec Board based its find- 
ings on the words in sub-paragraph (b) of the 
clause relating to renewal and termination as 
follows: 

(6) In the event of written notice of ter- 
mination having been given by either party, 
as provided for in clause 21 (a), negotiations 
shall be carried on during the period of notice 
of termination with a view ito arranging 
another agreement. During the period of 
such negotiations this agreement shall re- 
main in full force and effect. 


The Quebec Board distinguishes between 
the words “negotiations shall be carried on 
during the period of notice of termination” 
and the words “during the period of such nego- 
tiations” and found that the first part of the 
clause requires the parties to begin negotia- 
tions, and the latter does not limit the period 
of negotiation but provides that during this 
indefinite period the agreement “shall remain 
in full force and effect”. 

The relevant clause of the agreement is 
ambiguous but this Board agrees with the find- 
ing and decision of the Quebec Board in this 
matter and holds that the collective agreement 
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of April 13, 1943, did not terminate on June 
30, 1944, but remains in effect during the 
period of negotiations for a new agreement. 
It therefore follows that the Company was 
bound by the seniority clause of the agreement 
during that time and that the Arbitration 
Board had the authority to function pursuant 
to the agreement. 

While the Board has concurred in the find- 
ings and decision of the Quebec Board on the 
above matters, it is of the opinion that the 
Quebec Board went beyond its authority in 
ordering the Company to recognize and apply 
the agreement of April 18, 1943, and give 
effect to the Arbitration Committee decision 
on the seniority clause. 


The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
do not authorize a Board to grant specific 
performance of a collective agreement. Sec- 
tion 10 (5) provides that every party to a 
collective agreement shall do everything he is, 
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by the collective agreement, required to do 
and a breach of this section is an offence 
under the Regulations. Section 45 of the 
Regulations provides there shall be no prose- 
cution for any offence under the Regulations 
except by, or with the consent of, the Board. 
The jurisdiction of the Board is therefore con- 
fined to instituting or consenting to prosecu- 
tions for an offence under the Regulations. 
The Order of the Quebec Board will be 
varied by striking out the provision for 
specific performance of the collective agree- 
ment and, subject to this, the appeal will be 
dismissed. 
(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman. 


N. H. Bell; Esq., C. H. Chesley, Esq., A. I. 
Smith, Esq., for Appellent; I. Burman, 
Esq., R. Haddow, Esq., for Applicant 
Respondent. 

April 25th, 1945. 





Conciliation Proceedings Under The Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


Gees Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide for conciliation machinery 
to attempt settlements of disputes where 
negotiations for an agreement following cer- 
tification of bargaining representatives, or 
‘negotiation for the renewal of an existing 
agreement, have been unsuccessfully continued 
for thirty days. Disputes of this nature are 
referred to the Minister of Labour by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
or by the Provincial Boards in their respective 
jurisdiction. A Conciliation Officer is then 
appointed to confer with the parties and 
endeavour to effect an agreement. If the 
Conciliation Officer is unable to bring about 
settlement of the matters in dispute and 
reports that in his view an agreement might 
be facilitated by the appointment of a Board 
of Conciliation, a Board is established by the 
Minister of Labour forthwith. The duty of 
such a Board is to endeavour to effect an 
agreement between the parties on the matters 
in dispute and to report its findings and 
recommendations to the Minister. 


Board Reports Received 


During April reports were received from 
twelve Boards of Conciliation :— 

Concerning The Joseph Stokes Rubber Com- 
pany Limited, Welland, Ontario, and United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Local 523. 

Concerning Seiberling Rubber Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and United 
Rubber Workers of America, Local 118. 


Concerning Peacock Brothers Limited, Ville 
LaSalle, Quebec, and International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, Lodge 631. 

Concerning National Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany, Toronto, Ontario, and United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
Local 512. 

Concerning Moffats Limited, Weston, On- 
tario, and United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 3129. 

Concerning Dairy Pool Co-operative 
Marketing Association, Prince Albert, and 
Local 241, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America. 

Concerning Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company, Limited Brantford, and United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, U.A.W.-C.1.0., 
Local 397. 

Concerning Macassa Mines, Kirkland Lake, 
and Local 240, Kirkland Lake Mine and Mill 
Workers’ Union. 

Concerning Anaconda American Brass Lim- 


ited, New Toronto, Ontario, and New Toronto 


Brass and Copper Workers’ Union, Local 811. 

Concerning Corbin Lock Company of Can- 
ada, Belleville, Ontario, and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America 
(U.A.W.-C.1.0.), Local 426. 

Concerning Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining 
Company Limited, and International Union 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 685. 

Concerning Bush and Miller Company, 
Elburne, B.C., and International Woodworkers 
of America, Local 1-217. 
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Boards Fully Constituted 


During April nine Boards of Conciliation 
were fully constituted :— 


Wm. Russell and Sons, Windsor, Ontario — 
The Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between Wm. Russell and Sons, 
Windsor, Ontario, and Local 1494, Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
of America was fully constituted on April 6, 
with the appointment of Mr. McGill Allen, 
Windsor, Ont., as Chairman of the Board, on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board. Mr. Wm. Murray, 
Windsor, Ont., and Mr. John T. Breeze, 
Windsor, Ont. were appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer and employees  respect- 
ively. 

Midland Shipyards Limited, Midland, On- 
tario—The Board of Conciliation established 
to deal with a dispute between Midland Ship- 
yards Limited, Midland, Ontario, and Indus- 
trial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers, Local 9, was fully constituted on 
April 5, with the appointment of ‘Mr. Justice 
F. H. Barlow, Toronto, Ont., as Chairman 
of the Board on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board. Mr. 
Frank Wilkinson, Toronto, Ont., and Mr. 
Bora Laskin, Toronto, Ont., were appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 


H. Krug Furniture Company Limited, Kit- 
chener, Ont—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between H. 
Krug Furniture Company Limited, Kitchener, 
Ont., and Local 8, Canadian Aircraft Workers’ 
Association, was fully constituted on April 30, 
with the appointment of Mr. Justice W. D. 
Roach, Toronto, Ont., as Chairman of the 
Board, on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board. Mr. A. W. 
Boos, Kitchener, Ont., and Mr. Bora Laskin, 
Toronto, Ont., were appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer and employees respect- 
ively. 

Keystone Shingles and Lumber Company 
Limited, New Westminster, B.C—The Board 
of Conciliation: established to deal with a dis- 
pute between Keystone Shingles and Lumber 
Company Limited, New Westminster, B.C., 
and Local 1357, International Woodworkers 
of America, was fully constituted on April 10, 
with the appointment of Mr. Henry L. Ed- 
monds, K.C., New Westminster, B.C. as 
Chairman of the Board, on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board. Mr. G. H. Darrell, Vancouver, B.C., 
and Mr. Hugh Clark, New Westminster, B.C., 
were appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployer and employees respectively. 
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Imperial Optical Company, Toronto, On- 
tarlo—The Board of Conciliation established 
to deal with a dispute between Imperial 
Optical Company, Toronto, Ont., and Local 
514, United Electrical Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America, was fully constituted on 
April 23, with the ‘appointment of Dr. 
Alexander Brady, Toronto, Ont., as Chairman 
of the Board, who was appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour in the absence of a_ joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. Mr. E. MacAulay Dillon, To- 
ronto, and Mr. Irving Himel, Toronto, were 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

Fraser Valley Fibre Flax Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, White Rock, B.C-—The Board of Con- 
eciliation established to deal with a. dispute 
between Fraser Valley Fibre Flax Co-operative 
Association, White Rock, B.C. and Fibre Flax 
Workers’ Union, Local 1, was fully constituted 
on April 10, with the appointment of Mr. F. M. 
Clement, Vancouver, B.C., as Chairman of 
the Board, who was appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of the 
Board. Mr. D. M. Thompson, New West- 
minster, B.C., and Mr. John Turner, Van- 
couver, B.C. were appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer and employees respect- 
ively. 

Dominion Button Manufacturers Limited, 
Kitchener, Ont—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Dominion Button Manufacturers Limited, Kit- 
chener, Ont., and the National Union of Tex- 
tile Workers, was fully constituted on April 17, 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
Ian Macdonell, Toronto, as Chairman of the 
Board, who was appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint reeommenda- 
tion from the other two members of the 
Board. Mr. A. W. Boos, Kitchener, Ont., and 
Mr. Lawrence Sefton, Toronto, Ont., were 
appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployer and employees respectively. 


Bralorne Mines Limited, Bralorne, B.C.— 
The Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between Bralorne Mines Lim- 
ited, Bralorne, B.C., and Bralorne Miners’ 
Union, Local 271, was fully constituted on 
April 3, with the appointment of Mr. J. A. 
Grimmett, Vancouver, B.C., as Chairman of 
the Board, on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board. Mr. 
Edward Campbell, Trail, B.C., and Mr. Mal- 
colm MacLeod, Vancouver, B.C., were ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Massey-Harris Company Limited, (Toronto 
Works) Toronto, Ont., (Weston Works) Wes- 
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ton, Ont., (Verity St. and Market St. Works) 
Brantford, Ont—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Massey-Harris Company Limited (Toronto 
Works), Toronto, Ont., (Weston Works), Wes- 
ton, Ont., and (Verity St. and Market St. 
Works) Brantford, Ont., and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, was 
fully constituted on April 16, with the ap- 
pointment of Hon. Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, 
Toronto, Ont., as Chairman of the Board, 
who was appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board. Mr. J. J. 
Robinette, Toronto, and Mr. Bora Laskin, 
Toronto, were appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 


Boards Established 


During April four Boards of Conciliation 
were established but not fully constituted. 


Concerning R.C.A. Victor Company Lim- 
ited, Montreal, Quebec, and International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers Local 
1028-B. 


Concerning Dominion Tar and Chemical 
Company Limited, Montreal, Quebec, and 
Employees’ Federal Union, Local 173 (T. and 
L.C. of Canada). 

Concerning Dominion Engineering Works 
Limited, ‘Longueuil, Quebec, and Local 1596, 
International Association of Machinists. 

Concerning Champion Spark Plug Company 
of Canada Limited, Windsor, Ont., and Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of Amer- 
ica, Local 195. 


Facilitated by Conciliation 


Officers 


Agreements 


In the following cases reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the suc- 
cessful conclusion of negotiations and the 
signing of an agreement: 

Concerning Dominion Bridge Company Lim- 
ited and Riverside Iron Works Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, and International Union, Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers, Local 800—F. E. 
Harrison, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Amalgamated Electric Corp., 
Lid., Toronto, Ont., and Local 514, United 
Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of 
America—J. P. Nicol, Conciliation Officer. 
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Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


Conciliation Officers have been assigned to 
confer with the parties in an attempt to effect 
an agreement in the following cases: 

Concerning York Knitting Mills Limited 
(Knitting Division) Toronto, Ont., and Na- 
tional Union of Textile Workers, Local 4— 
F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Greater Winnipeg Sanitary Dis- 
trict, Winnipeg, Man., and Greater Winnipeg 
Sanitary District Employees’ Unit, One Big 
Union,—Thomas Williams, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning School District of West Kil- 
donan, No. 8, West Kildonan, Man., and West 
Kildonan Civic and School Board Employees’ 
Unit, One Big Union—H. 8. Johnstone, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Concerning Municipality of West Kildonan, 
West Kildonan, Man., and West Kaildonan 
Civic and School Board Employees’ Unit, One 
Big Union,—H. S. Johnstone, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Concerning International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Sudbury and Port Colborne, and 
Locals 598 and 637, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelterworkers,—F. J. Ains- 
borough, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and 
Local 113, United Rubber Workers of America, 
—F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Cockshutt Plow Company Lim- 
ited, Brantford, Ont., and Local 458, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America,—J. P. Nicol, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Concerning Canadian Durex Abrasives Lim- 
ited, Brantford, Ont., and Local 397, Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America,—J. P. Nicol, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Canadian Automotive ‘Trim, 
Limited, Windsor, Ont., and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America 
(U.A.W.-C.1.0.), Local 195,—J. P. Nicol, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Concerning Canada Bread Company Lim- 
ited, Toronto, Ont., and Amalgamated Bakers 
and Confectioners of Toronto,—F. J. Ains- 
borough, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Bendix-Eclipse of Canada, Lim- 
ited, Windsor, Ont., and Local 195, Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America,—J. P. Nicol, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Bell Thread Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., and Canadian Thread Makers’ 
Union,—H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Joseph Stokes Rubber Company, Ltd., 
Welland, Ont., and Local 523, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America 


On April 13 the Mi*£nister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion which dealt with a dispute between the 
Joseph Stokes Rubber Company, Ltd., Wel- 
land, Ont., and Local 528, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Dr, Alexander Brady of Toronto, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members; 
Mr. Murton A. Seymour, K.C., of St. Catha- 
rines, Ont., and the Rev. Dr. Harvey G. 
Forster, Welland, Ont., appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003 and Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., 
Welland, Ontario, and the Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, Local 
623. 


To: 

The Honourable HumpHrREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you has investigated the dispute between the 
parties mentioned above, has endeavoured to 
effect conciliation, and begs now to submit its 
report. 

The Board first met and heard evidence 
from the parties on December 21, 1944, in 
Welland. Those present at this meeting were 
Mr. L. R. Leaver, Vice-President of the Com- 
pany, Mr. R. B. Law, K.C., counsel for the 
company, Mr. C. R. Sullivan, business repre- 
sentative for the Union, and Mr. T. Bowman, 
president of the Union. The cause of the 
dispute was a series of thirty-four proposed 
changes in the renewal of an agreement put 
forward by the Company in order mainly 
to make the agreement conform with the 
Labour Relations Policy of the Thermoid 
Company of Trenton, New Jersey, which in 
the course of the year had purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Stokes Rubber Com- 
pany. The points of disagreement between 
the union and the company ranged widely 
over many matters of detail. After discussion 
of these points the Board recommended that 
both parties should renew negotiations, reduce 
to the minimum the extent of disagreement, 
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and then submit to the Board at a later 
hearing the matters on which they still could 
not agree. This procedure was followed in 
good faith by both parties and agreement was 
reached on many details. On March 2 the 
Board met the parties once more, and heard 
argument on the remaining points in dispute. 
These points and the recommendations of the 
Board pertaining to them may now be sum- 
marized: 

(i) There was disagreement as to the 
content of Article three, section 1, (c) in the 
New Argument proposed by the Company. 
This section deals with the transfer of an 
employee from one department to another in 
the event of a protracted layoff, and refers 
to the tramsfer of the employee “to the job 
performed in any other department which he 
or she is capable of performing in the opinion 
of the management, and which is held by the 
employee next below him in seniority.” The 
Union objects to the inclusion of the phrase 
“in the opinion of the management” as likely 
to exclude any grievance procedure when an 
employee feels that he or she has been 
unfairly discriminated against by, say, a fore- 
man but the Union admits that management 
ordinarily must have the final decision in the 
matter of transfers. The Board unanimously 
recommends that in order to meet the point 
raised by the Union there should be added 
to the final sentences of article three, section 
1, (c) the clause “provided that in the event 
of any dispute the clauses, a, b, c, d, only of 
the grievance procedure shall apply”. The 
Board believes that the addition of such a 
clause to (c) dealing with protracted layoffs, 
will guarantee that an aggrieved employee will 
have a proper opportunity to submit his 
grievance to top management. 

(ii) The second remaining matter of dis- 
agreement centred on the objection of the 
Union to the proposed omission in the agree- 
ment of what had formerly been paragraph n 
in Article three, which had read: “Union 
Executives shall receive top seniority rating 
on a plant-wide seniority list, provided they 
can qualify to perform operations on jobs 
available. These cases to be mutually agreed 
upon between the Company and the Union.” 
The Board recommends that paragraph n be 
not re-inserted. 

(iii) The third cause of disagreement per- 
tained to the composition of the Safety 
Committee provided for in Article six, section 
11, (2) of the proposed agreement which 
states: “There shall be a Safety Committee 
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composed of two representatives from the 
management staff and two representatives 
from the employees, appointed by the manage- 
ment”. The Union objects to this sentence 
which deprives it of the right exercised in the 
former agreement to appoint two members to 
the committee. 

The Board unanimously recommends that 
in place of the proposed sentence there be 
inserted the sentence: ‘“There shall be a safety 
committee to which the Union shall have the 
right to appoint two representatives’. The 
Board fully agrees with the contention of 
the company that management is ultimately 
responsible for safety provisions. ‘The sug- 
gested sentence above is intended to protect 
the responsibility of management, which may 
appoint to the safety committee any other 
number of employees or members of the 
management staff which it deems wise. But 
at the same time representation on the com- 
mittee of two union members is provided, and 
this provision is intended as a _ reasonable 
inducement to the Union to collaborate fully 
with the Company in all safety provisions. 

(iv) The fourth cause of dispute pertains to 
the request of the company to introduce in 
Article one, section 3 (a) a sentence to the 
maintenance-of-membership clause stating: 
“A notice to this effect as per copy attached 
is to be placed on all company bulletin boards 
and remain there for the 15 day period”. The 
company would like the inclusion of this 
sentence in order to obtain the agreement of 
the Union in posting a notice that would 


inform employees of their freedom to leave 


the Union within a fifteen day period after 
' signing an agreement. The Union is unwilling 
to agree to the posting of the notice after the 
signing of the agreement, since such an act 
might appear to encourage employees to leave 
the Union after an agreement was signed. 

The Board unanimously recommends that, 
in view of the disagreement between the par- 
ties on the matter, the disputed sentence be 
omitted from the agreement. 


(v) The fifth cause of dispute pertains to 
the collection charge of five cents per month 
per employee deducted from union dues by 
the company when, in keeping with the 
voluntary checkoff clause, it collects such 
union dues from the wages of employees. The 
provision for this five cents charge is in the 
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existing agreement between the company and 
the Union. 

The Board is not unanimous in its recom- 
mendation on this matter. Mr. Seymour re- 
commends that the charge be continued as a 
legitimate payment for the service of col- 
lecting the dues. Dr. Forster and the Chair- 
man recommend that the company discontinue 
the charge in order to bring the check-off 
provisions into harmony with those which 
ordinarily prevail in collective agreements in 
this country. 

Mr. Seymour raised, during the hearing, the 
question of the jurisdiction of the Board, in 
view of the definition of a “collective agree- 
ment” in clause 2 (1) (d) of P.C. 1003, to 
deal with any matters that were purely a 
question of union security. Mr. Seymour 
took the position that any matters having to 
do with union security only, such as check-off, 
maintenance of membership, etc., were not 
matters of “rates of pay, hours of work or 
other working conditions’. In view of the 
conciliatory attitude, before this Board, of 
the Company and the Union and the fact 
that several matters of purely union security 
had been agreed upon between the Company 
and the Union, Mr. Seymour did not press 
this view when joining in the uanimous re- 
commendation contained in (ii) and in making 
his minority recommendation in (v). 

Among the list of disagreements between 
the Company and Union submitted to the 
Board on December 21 there was disagreement 
as to the appointment of the chairman of a 
Board of Arbitration under the grievance 
procedure. Since then, however, the parties 
have agreed that for the life term of the 
agreement they will ask the members of the 
present Board of Conciliation to act as an 
Arbitration Board, if any such Board becomes 
necessary under the grievance procedure. The 
members of the present Conciliation Board 
express their readiness to so act. 

In conclusion the Board would like to pay 
its tribute to the sincerity and good spirit 
revealed in the negotiations by both parties. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto this Sixth day of April, 
1945. 

(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy, 
(Sgd.) Harvey G. Forster, 
(Sgd.) M. A. Szymour. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Seiberling Rubber Co., Limited, and 
Local 118, United Rubber Workers of America 


On April 17 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation which 
dealt with a dispute between Seiberling Rub- 
ber Company, Ltd., and Local 118, United 
Rubber Workers of America. A minority 


report was submitted by Mr. James Mc- 
Lennan. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge J. Parker, appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
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other two members; Messrs. James L. Mc- 
Lennan of Toronto and Arthur Williams of 
Oshawa, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report follows :— 


Report of Board 


Re: Warteme Labour Relations Regulations 
P.C. 1008 and re Setberling Rubber Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., of Toronto and 
Local 118, United Rubber Workers of 
America. 


Loe 
The Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, 


Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Sir: 

Following some preliminary meetings of the 
Board a formal Board meeting was held on 
February 22nd at which the employer and 
employees made oral and written submissions 
concerning the matters on which they were 
unable to agree in the previous bargaining 
negotiations. 

The employees were represented by Earl 
Crisp, Cal Kerr, Harry Danielson, District 
Representative Joseph MacKenzie, and Repre- 
sentative William England; while Mr. M. L. 
Brown and Mr. E. P. Tilley appeared for the 
Company. 

From the nature of the submissions made it 
was very obvious to all members of the Board 
that there was the wildest disagreement be- 
tween the parties on almost every clause pro- 
posed to form the basis of a contract. Recog- 
nizing this fact the Board laid such plans as it 
considered expedient to bring about some 
degree of co-operation between the parties. 
The results which followed this policy are most 
satisfactory inasmuch as we are now able to 
report complete agreement between the Com- 
pany and the Union on all matters except the 
question of some form of Union security. 

Attached to this report is a document con- 
taining all matters on which the parties have 
mutually agreed and this is in substance an 
entire Union contract requiring only the 
signatures of both parties to effect its ratifica- 
tion. After such agreement had been reached 
the Board found that there were only three 
outstanding matters between the parties. 
These were: 1. the aforementioned Union 
Security; 2. “Rule 41”, a clause designed to 
prevent absenteeism; and 38. payment to 
Stewards and Bargaining Committee for time 
lost in negotiations. 

In the light of the improved relationship as 
shown by both parties during the sittings of 
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the Board it is hoped that Item 3 will not 
be allowed to remain a matter of serious con- 
tention to the point of endangering the pro- 
gress made because it is the opinion of the 
Board that this Item is not one of paramount 
importance. 

Both parties signify their readiness to allow 
Item 2 to be handled by the Board and this 
matter has been resolved by the substitution 
for Rule 41 of the following: 

“Where matters of unjustifiable absenteeism 
are involved the following procedure will be 
adopted. 


(a) The Company will notify the Bargaining 
Committee through the Union President 
of any such matter. Upon receipt of 
such information the Bargaining Com- 
mittee will take requisite action. 

(b) A recurrence of the absenteeism in- 
volving the same individual shall be dis- 
cussed by the Bargaining Committee 
and the Company for the purpose of 
deciding on a penalty by way of loss of 
seniority.” 


Thus is left only Item 1. The Union in its 
submission requested that both check-off and 
Union Shop should be conceded. The Com- 
pany, in reply objected to both requests. 

In effect the principle of the check-off is 
simply a form of assignment made by an 
employee of a portion of his pay. Most com- 
panies already recognize such assignments 
and are, consequently, making a variety of 
deductions from the wages of employees to 
the benefit of many very worthy projects. 
When an employee assigns a portion of his 
pay to his trade union it should be accepted 
by the employer with the same readiness as 
such assignments are accepted for other kinds 
of organizations. 

To this point of view the company’s repre- 
sentative on the Board, Mr. McLennan, dis- 
sents and will accordingly, be submitting a 
minority report regarding it. 

The other two representatives on the Board, 
however, jointly recommend that the com- 
pany should agree to the check-off for the 
duration of the aforementioned enclosed agree- 
ment. 

Except for this single item the Board is in 
unanimous agreement on all other matters 
which came before it. 

This being the case we, as a majority of 
the Board, are very hopeful that such a widely 
accepted factor as the check-off will not be 
resisted by the company so as to impede the 
complete consummation of an agreement 
between the parties. 

During the whole of the proceedings before 
the Board and during private sessions between 
the parties, a great spirit of give and take has 
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been manifested and the Board wishes to 
sincerely congratulate both company and 
union for their great tolerance and patience. 
The progress made was only possible because 
of it. We trust that the single item now 
separating the parties will be dealt with in the 
same good spirit so that their future relation- 
ship may be harmonious and productive of 
great good to all concerned. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, the 14th day of April, 
1945. 
(Sgd.) J. PARKER, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) ArtHUR WILLIAMS, 
Employees’ Representative. 


Minority Report 


Re: Warttme Labour Relations Regulations 
P.C. 1008 and re Setberling Rubber Com- 
pany of Canada, Lid., of Toronto and 
Local 118, United Rubber Workers of 
America. 

To: 

The Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

Having had an opportunity of perusing the 
joint report of the other members of the 
Board, it is with satisfaction that I concur 
with them in the statement that a very real 
spirit of co-operation was evident on the part 
of both parties concerned in the negotiation 
of the agreement which is attached to the 
majority report. 

The point upon which I find myself in 
disagreement with the other members of the 
Board is their recommendation that the com- 
pany should agree to the check-off for the 
duration of the agreement. On the facts of 
the particular case and as a matter of general 
principle I cannot agree with such a recom- 
mendation. 

The facts are that the company is a small 
one and has a compact plant in one place in 
West Toronto. The number of employees is 
approximately two hundred and fifty, and it 
was stated by one of the union representatives 
that of this number ninety per cent ‘are mem- 
bers of the union. It was also stated that the 
amount of unpaid union dues was so small as 
to be negligible. 

All the evidence points to the conclusion 
that the union within the particular plant is 
well organized and strongly supported by the 
employees at the present time without any 
assistance in the way of check-off from the 
employer, 
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The union took the position that since 
agreements in two other plants in’ the same 
industry, had clauses establishing the check-off, 
this was a sound reason for the inclusion of the 
check-off in the present agreement. The other 
plants referred to were infinitely larger in size 
and the number of employees engaged were 
many times the number of those employed 
with the company in this matter. In those 
cases there might well be some force to an 
argument that inconvenience in collecting dues 
might justify the check-off where the com- 
pany was prepared to act as dues collector for 
the union. In the present instance no sug- 
gestion was made by the union of incon- 
venience in collecting dues and in fact one 
of the terms of the agreement between the 
parties herein is that the union may collect 
dues in a luncheon room recently erected by 
the company for its employees. 


Two other companies in the same industry 
were mentioned before the Board which were 
of comparative size and disposition of plant to 
the company here concerned, and it appeared 
that there were no clauses establishing the 
check-off in agreements which these companies 
had negotiated with the same international 
union. 


In the light of these facts it is impossible 
for me to report that the check-off can be 
justified on the grounds of a general practice 
or of convenience to either party to the 
agreement. 


There is as well an important matter of 
principle involved in the check-off. The check- 
off is of itself of no benefit to the company, 
or to the employees as to working conditions, 
hours of work or rates of pay. The collection 
of union dues is purely a matter of union 
management involving a relationship between 
the members of the local union and the inter- 
national union with which the company can 
have no direct concern. 


The union ought to be able to stand on its 
own merits without insisting that the em- 
ployer assume the burdens of a task which 
may be unpleasant for the union, the present 
collector, but which according to the evidence 
before the Board, has presented no difficulty 
to the union. 


It was stated before the Board that the pur- 
pose of the check-off was for the express pur- 
pose of restricting the freedom of withdrawal 
by a few disgruntled members. One of the 
main factors in the strength and ability to 
serve of any organization is the potential 
right of individual members to withdraw or 
threaten to withdraw their support if the 
policies of the management do not truly re- 
present the views and wishes of the members. 
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In the union’s field, at least so far as this 
particular industry is concerned, there is no 
alternative choice as in the political field, and 
it is therefore of the utmost importance that 
there should be no infringement upon or 
obstruction of the exercise of a complete free- 
dom of withdrawal where there is no freedom 
of choice. 

I would therefore recommend that the 
union should abandon its demand for the 
check-off and carry on under the terms of the 
agreement that already has been reached be- 
tween the parties. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 17th day of April, 
1945. 
(Sgt.) J. McLennan. 


Proposed Agreement 


This Agreement made and entered into this 

day, of 1945 between 

Seiberling Rubber Company of Canada Limi- 

ted hereinafter referred to as “The Company” 

and the United Rubber Workers of America, 

Local Union 118, hereinafter referred to as 
“The Union”. 


ArticLe I Purpose 

It is the mutual desire of the above-named 
parties to promote co-operation and harmony 
and to provide an amicable method of settling 
any differences or grievances that might arise 
between the Company and Union. 


ArtIcLe II Recognition 

2.01. The Company recognizes the Union as 
the sole collective bargaining agency for all 
hourly-rated and piece-work employees in 
production and maintenance departments be- 
low the rank of foreman at its plant at 99 
Paton Road with the following exceptions: 


Guards and watchmen 

Engineers and firemen in the Boiler Room 

Laboratory assistants 

Hourly-rated time clerks, factory office 
clerks 

Hourly-rated supervisors 

Part time workers 


2.02. The Company agrees to meet with and 
bargain with representatives of the Union on 
matters pertaining to rates of pay, hours of 
work, and working conditions, through the 
grievance procedure, outlined in Article III 
of this Agreement. 

2.03. It is agreed that throughout this 
Agreement wherever the pronoun “He” ap- 
pears, it shall be construed as meaning any em- 
ployee male or female. 

2.64. That there shall be no discrimination, 
interference, restraint, coercion by or on 
behalf of the Company regarding any em- 
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ployee covered by this Agreement because of 
membership or non-membership in the Union. 

2.05. That the Union, its members or its 
agents, shall not intimidate or coerce em- 
ployees into membership. 

2.06. The Union agrees that it will not en- 
gage in Union activities during working hours 
or hold meetings at any time on the premises, 
of the Company without permission in writing, 
but this shall not prohibit the Stewards or 
officers of the Union from distributing receipts 
for Union dues during lunch or rest periods. 


ArticLe III Grievance Procedure 

3.01. The parties hereto shall meet through 
their authorized representatives respectively 
to discuss and adjust any dispute and/or 
grievance which may arise between the parties. 
Every effort shall be exerted mutually to 
adjust any and all grievances which may arise. 

3.02. The Bargaining Committee, consisting 
of 4 members, all of whom shall be regular 
employees of the Company being 21 years of 
age or over and all of whom shall have had 
at least one year of continuous service with 
the Company, shall be elected by the em- 
ployees of the Company who are members of 
Union and the Company shall be kept in- 
formed by the Union of the personnel of that 
Committee. 

3.03. The Company agrees to recognize 
eight (8) Stewards elected or appointed by the 
Union, all of whom shall be regular em- 
ployees of the company in the division which 
he represents, each of whom shall be 21 years 
of age or over, have had at least one year 
of continuous service with the Company im- 
mediately prior to the date of election or 
appointment and at least 6 months’ service 
in the division which he represents immedi- 
ately prior to such election or appointment. 

3.04. When a Steward or any member of the 
bargaining committee wishes to leave his place 
of work on union business, he shall apply to 
his foreman or supervisor for permission to do 
so. Any employee desiring to see a shift 
steward with regard to union business must 
secure permission from the foreman or super- 
visor in charge to either go to the steward or 
have the latter go to him. 

3.05. An employee having a complaint may 
discuss his complaint either by himself or 
through his Steward with his immediate 
Supervisor (or Foreman). In the case of any 
department which from time to time is not 
subject to direct supervision a complaint shall 
be put in writing and filed with the person 
in charge of the plant. If said employee is 
unable to reach a satisfactory settlement and 
desires to have his grievance presented by the 
Union, the following procedure shall be ap- 
plicable progressively : 
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Step 1: The employee shall put his griev- 
ance in writing and present it to his Steward 
who will present it to the Supervisor or Fore- 
man. The Foreman shall reply in writing 
within 2 working days. It is understood 
that the aggrieved employee is ready to 
appear before the Management with his 
Steward at any stage of the negotiation, if 
requested by either party. 

Step 2: If the Steward and Foreman have 
been unable to reach a satisfactory settle- 
ment, the Steward shall review the grievance 
and answer already received and add thereto 
any new evidence in support of grievance 
and along with the aggrieved employee 
present it to the Personnel Manager who 
shall reply in writing within 2 working days. 

Step 8: If the parties involved have been 
unable to arrive at a satisfactory settlement, 
the grievance may then be referred to the 
Bargaining Committee who, if they wish, 
may have it placed on the agenda of the 
next meeting. This meeting will be between 
the Bargaining Committee, Plant Superin- 
tendent, Personnel Manager, and not more 
than two additional Company representa- 
tives for negotiation of the grievance. 

Step 4: Should these negotiations not re- 
sult in a settlement of the grievance, it shall 
be discussed further between the Bargaining 
Committee together with a Representative 
of the International Union and Representa- 
tives of the Company. 

Step 6: Should the above procedure fail 
to bring about an agreement between the 
parties with respect to any misinterpretation 
or violation of this agreement either party 
may within but not more than 15 days after 
completion of the final step notify in writing 
the other of its desire to have the matter 
referred to a Board of Arbitration. Each 
party shall thereupon within 48 hours ap- 
point some person to be an arbitrator and 
shall forthwith notify the other party of such 
appointment. The two appointees shall 
thereupon confer with a view to selecting a 
third member of the Board, who shall be 
chairman. If the appointees have not agreed 
upon a third member of the Board within 
5 days they shall request the Minister of 
Labour of the Dominion of Canada _ to 
nominate a member of the judiciary of the 
Province of Ontario to be such chairman. 
Each party shall pay the costs and expenses 
of its appointee. The costs and expenses of 
the Chairman shall be borne equally by the 
parties. The decision of a majority of such 
Board shall be final and binding on the 
parties. 


3.06. If an employee is discharged, suspended, 
or laid off out of turn, and feels that he has 
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been unjustly dealt with, he shall within three 
working days concurrently notify in writing 
both the Bargaining Committee and the Com- 
pany. The matter in question shall then 
constitute a grievance and shall be dealt with 
according to paragraph 3 of this Article. If, 
subsequently, it is mutually agreed that the 
employee was unjustly dismissed, suspended, 
or laid off, he shall be reinstated in his former 
position and shall be compensated at his regu- 
lar rate of pay for time lost. Every effort 
shall be made to settle grievances within 30 
days but in any event the employee shall 
not receive pay for more than 60 days. 


3.07. There shall be no lock-out, strike, slow- 
down or stoppage of work unless and until all 
the methods for disposing of the grievance as 
outlined in paragraph 3 of this Article, have 
been applied. 


ARTICLE IV 
Hours of Work and Overtime Rates of Pay 

401. (a) The hours of work shall conform 
to general notice No. dated March 27, 
which shall be posted in the plant. This shall 
be in effect only for the period during which 
the Ontario Government 48-hour law stands 
suspended. Within 30 days after such sus- 
pension is lifted the Company and the Union 
shall meet and arrange shift hours to conform 
to the law. 

(b) Females in the various departments 
will work from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sixty minutes 
will be allowed for lunch. 

(c) All of the above on a six day basis 
when the production schedule requires such 
operations. When departments are on two or 
three shifts, these shifts will rotate at the end 
of each week, except. where the nature of the 
operation makes it impossible. 

(d) Male employees are expected to take a 
half hour for lunch on each shift. Due to the 
nature of the work, certain employees may 
not be able to take their lunch period at the 
same time each day. However they are ex- 
pected to have a half hour for lunch and in 
computing hours of work this lunch period 
will not be included. 

4,02. All hours worked in excess of the stand- 
ard work week shall be paid at the rate of 
time and one-half, provided the employee 
completes his standard work week as scheduled. 
In cases where the work week is reduced 
because of stock shortage, breakdown, holi- 
days, or shut down, directed by the Company, 
overtime will be allowed according to the 
shift hours per day. 

4.03. Whenever an employee is held for 
legitimate extra work, or is brought in on his 
day off, or on a Sunday, or on a holiday, he 
shall not be required to take time off to bring 
his: hours down to the normal working week. 
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4.04. All overtime shall be distributed as 
equally and impartially as possible among the 
employees of the department in which over- 
time work becomes necessary, provided such 
employees are qualified to perform the work. 
Employees are expected to take their rightful 
share of this distribution. 

4.05. On Sundays and the following holidays, 
employees required to work will be paid at 
the rate of time and one-half for hours 
worked: 

New Year’s Day, 

Good Friday, 

Dominion Day, 

Civic Holiday (if generally observed in 
Toronto), 

Labour Day, 

Thanksgiving Day, 

Christmas. 

4.06. Any employee who reports or has re- 
ported for work but is unable to do his ac- 
customed work for some reason such as a 
breakdown, failure of supply, etc., will be paid 
a minimum of one-half shift at his hiring or 


base rate without performing any work. If -° 


other work is available he shall have the 
option of accepting same at the prevailing rate 
for such work. 

4.07. Any employee called to the plant to 
take care of an emergency will be paid for 
a minimum of three hours or for the number 
of hours actually worked whichever is the 
greater, at his prevailing rate. 


ARTICLE V 
Wages 

5.01. Should there be, during the duration of 
this agreement, any dissatisfaction by either 
of the parties hereto on any question of job 
classification or wage rates, then the parties 
will undertake to strive earnestly to arrive, 
within one month, at agreement upon these 
matters and, if necessary, to make joint ap- 
plication to the Regional War Labour Board 
for approval of such adjustments as may be 
agreed upon. Should the parties fail, within 
one month, to arrive at agreement, either party 
is free to make its representations to the 
Regional War Labour Board. It is understood 
that any agreement reached upon the questions 
of job classification and wage rates shall 
become part of this ‘agreement. 

5.02. The hiring or base rate for male em- 
ployees on piece-work operations shall be a 
minimum of 60c per hour, for female em- 
ployees a minimum of 40c per hour, for 
youths a minimum of 45c per hour, and male 
employees on day work 50c per hour. 

5.03. When an employee is placed on ex- 
perimental work authorized in writing by the 
Development Department or on temporary 
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work for the Company’s convenience, when 
there is work available on his regular job, he 
will be paid his average hourly earnings not 
exceeding the approved hourly earnings. 

5.04. When it is necessary to change the 
piece-work rates, the Company will post the 
new rates in the rate book. If the depart- 
ment steward or employees affected so request 
the new rates will not become effective for 
two working days after posting. After two 
working days the new rates will become 
effective. If a rate becomes a grievance and 
is changed as a result of negotiations, the 
increased or decreased new rate will be effec- 
tive from the date of the filing of the grievance. 
However, in no case will this be retroactive 
for more than forty-five days. 

5.05. On piece-work operations, employees 
will be paid jas a minimum their base rate as in- 
dicated in paragraph 2. If due to delays, stock 
conditions or other causes beyond the control 
of the employee, his earnings fall below normal, 
the Company shall pay an additional sum to 
bring his earnings for the period up to 90% 
of his average earnings but not in excess of 
90% of the approved earnings. Provided al- 
ways that the employee has exercised a satis- 
factory effort in the circumstances. 

5.06. Should equipment be broken down so 
that an employee is not able to work and at 


the Company’s request he waits on the premises 


without working, he will be paid his base rate. 
If other work and be paid at the prevailing 
rate on the job so accepted during the period 
while his machine is out of operation. 

5.07. Other temporary transfers due to lack of 
work for an employee at his normal occupation, 
will be paid at the base rate or the prevailing 
rate on the Job offered to and accepted by him, 
whichever is the higher. 

5.08. When an employee is requested to work 
on a piece-work operation for which no work 
standard has been determined providing such 
work does not extend beyond a period of 30 
days the payment for such work shall be 90% 
of his previous earnings but not in excess of 
90% of the approved earnings. If such work 
extends beyond 30 days he shall thereafter 
be paid his previous earnings but not in excess 
of the approved earnings. 

5.09. Employees injured in the factory who 
are treated in the First Aid Department shall 
be paid their average hourly earnings, for the 
time spent in First Aid Department in excess 
of ‘15 minutes. 


ArtTIcLE VI 
Seniority 
6.01. Seniority shall begin as of the date of 


the first entry into the service of the Company. 
Voluntary resignation or discharge for cause 
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terminate all Seniority rights. Voluntary 
resignation shall include clock card pulls. 
Discharge for cause shall include all such 
items as drunkenness, defective work, absence 
without leave, violation of rules, etc. 


6.02. Employees shall receive seniority pri- 
vileges after they have been employed by the 
Company six consecutive months. After quali- 
fying, seniority shall be credited from the date 
of first entry. 


6.03. All employees shall have the right to 
examine their service records at any time 
during normal office hours. 


6.04. To qualify for a job, an employee must 
be able, after the usual breaking-in period, 
to do the work required without lowering the 
then existing standard of the job. As in hiring 
it is the function of the Management to deter- 
mine qualifications. 


6.05. When an employee wishes to consider a 
transfer to another job within the department 
or plant, he shall make a written application 
to his Foreman and the Personnel Manager. 
In the event of a vacancy, the qualified em- 
ployee with the most seniority on the list of 
applicants shall be given the first opportunity. 
When an employee is transferred at his own 
request, payment shall be made at the pre- 
vailing hiring in rate for the job in question. 


6.06. Whenever it becomes necessary to lay 
off employees, order of lay-offs shall be deter- 
mined by Company service as applied to the 
job except that if an employee has previous 
satisfactory experience of not less than six 
months on another job and can still qualify, 
he may return to this job and displace an 
employee with less Company service. If an 
operation is discontinued, new machinery in- 
stalled, present equipment modernized, or a 
Department is shut down, causing the elim- 
ination of the job, the employees involved 
may be transferred to vacancies for which 
they can qualify, or, if there are no vacancies, 
they may displace employees with least senior- 
ity in the Plant on work for which they can 
qualify within a reasonable learning period, 
and shall be paid at the prevailing hiring in 
rate for the job in question. 


6.07. In order to benefit by the seniority 
provisions of this Agreement, laid off em- 
ployees must notify the Personnel Department 
of any change of address and keep their address 
up to date at all times. Changes in address 
made by employees will be acknowledged in 
writing by the Company. 

6.08. When employees are laid off, they shall 
be recalled in the reverse order of lay-off 
whenever their jobs are opened or whenever 
vacancies occur for which they are qualified. 
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6.09. Any employee notified of recall must 
inform the Company of his intention to return 
to work within 3 working days after notice 
by registered mail has been sent by the 
Company. If the employee desires to return 
to work, he must do so within five days after 
notice has been received by the employee. 
However, should the employee fail to report 
within five days but does report within thirty 
days with a reasonable excuse for his failure 
to report earlier, his seniority records shall be 
kept intact and he shall be notified of the 
next vacancy. This however, is limited to 
the second notification. 


6.10. Any member of the Union elected or 
selected for an office or as a .delegate for 
specific Union activities with the URWA, nec- 
essitating leave of absence shall apply for and 
receive, provided it does not unduly affect the 
operations of the plant, a leave of absence 
without pay, for a period not exceeding the 
term of this Agreement. During this leave 
of absence, the employee will retain seniority 
rights in respect to job placement and on 
return will be reinstated to all Company 
privileges and to the same or an equivalent 
job at the prevailing rate of pay for that job. 

6.11. Leave of absence, re-employment and 
seniority of any employee serving in the 
Armed Forces or Merchant Marine (sea-going) 
of Canada, shall be governed by the provisions 
of the Re-instatement in Civil Employment 
Act, 1942, as amended. 


6.12. Female employees must apply for and 
be granted leave of absence after four months 
of pregnancy based on medical certification. 
Within a four-month period after childbirth, 
she shall report to the Personnel Department 
with a Doctor’s Certificate stating date of 
birth and declaring her physical fitness for 
work. She shall be given the first vacancy 
on the same job, or a job for which she is 
qualified. If she accepts a job other than the 
one she left, she shall be permitted to return 
to her original job at the first vacancy. If re- 
instated, she shall qualify under the seniority 
rules of this Agreement. 


6.13. Seniority rights of employees laid off 
with less than five years’ serviee will be 
retained for a period of two years; employees 
laid off with five or more years of service for 
a period of five years. 


6.14. When an employee transfers from one 
job to another job, his Company service shall 
be considered job service after six months on 
the job. Whenever a transfer occurs, the 
employee shall accept the prevailing wage 
seale of the job to which he is transferred. 
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6.15. Employees who return from supervi- 
sory to mnon-supervisory employment may 
return to the jobs held at the time of promo- 
tion, but may not displace employees having 
more seniority. 

6.16. An employee who shall have been laid 
off for lack of work and accepts work in 
another War Industry, shall not lose his 
seniority if such employee shall by Govern- 
ment order or regulation be unable to accept 
employment when called back to work by the 
Company. He shall retain his seniority and 
shall be offered the next available opening for 
which he is qualified. 


Seniority Interpretations - 


6.17. All jobs are to be considered on the 
basis of crew or job service. All advance- 
ments in a crew or on a job are to be made in 
a strict and orderly manner according to job 
progression provided they qualify. 

6.18. An employee transferring from another 
Department or from another job in the same 
Department will take the lowest job according 
to job progression even though he may hold 
plant service over other employees on the job. 
He will not hold job rights for a period of six 
months. If a lay-off on the job should occur 
within that time and his previous job should 
be available he would be required to return 
to that job or seek another Department in 
which his Plant service and qualifications 
would entitle him to another position accord- 
ing to the Agreement on seniority. 

6.19. After the qualifying period of six (6) 
months should schedule changes necessitate 
reduction of force the employee would move 
downward in the reverse order of job pro- 
gression until he had reached the lowest or 
starting position. If his previous job is not 
available he would hold on Company service 
and other men with less Company service 
would be laid off before him. 


6.20. An employee working 18 months con- 
tinuously on the same operation or crew 
shall have his Plant service considered as 
job service for job progression. He may not 
move ahead of employees having more job 
service until he has, worked on the same 
job, for one year providing he is qualified, 
plus qualifying period of six months. 

6.21. An employee shall be able to return 
to his original Department any time a vacancy 
occurs with full seniority providing he has 
worked five (5) years in that original Depart- 
ment and providing he can still qualify for 
the job. 


6.22. In case a job is elimimated and the 
employees involved are transferred to other 
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vacancies for which they are qualified in 
accordance with seniority they may imme- 
diately take the next job in the order of job 
progression providing there are employees 
with less than six months’ Company service on 
the lowest or starting job. 


Articte VII 
Vacations with Pay 


The Company’s vacation plan, as outlined 
in attached Factory General Notice No. 
dated March, 1945, shall remain in effect 
during the term of this agreement. 


ArricLe VIII 


During the life of this Agreement, the 
Company subject to cancellation by the 
insurance company, agrees to continue in 
effect the present program with reference to 
sickness, hospitalization and group insurance 
with the understanding that should the insur- 
ance company increase the rates on this insur- 
ance, a pro rata adjustment will be made in 
charges made to each employee. 








ArticteE IX 


9.01. The Union agrees that the Company 
has the exclusive right and power to manage 
the Plant, direct the working forces and to 
hire, promote, transfer, demote, lay off, suspend 
or discharge employees, provided, however, 
that the Company agrees that any exercise 
of these rights and powers in conflict with 
any of the provisions of this Agreement shall 
be subject to the provisions of the grievance 
procedure. 


9.02. Employees to be laid off for an indef- 
inite period will be given one week’s notice, 
if at all possible, before lay-off becomes 
effective. Employees desiring to leave the 
employ of the Company shall give one week’s 
notice if at all possible. 

9.03. In any Department where the work 
requires continuous operation, the Company 
will, when mutually agreed, provide adequate 
relief when and where necessary. 


9.04. No bills, bulletins, newspapers, hand- 
bills, or other documents shall be posted or 
distributed anywhere within the fenced area 
enclosing the plant of the Company by the 
Union of any employees of the Company. 
The Company at the request of the Union 
will have from time to time posted on a 
bulletin board designated by the Company 
notices of the Union that have been approved 
by the Personnel Department, and the Com- 
pany will provide a container in the employees’ 
entrance in which Union literature approved 
by the personnel Department may be placed 
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for distribution as the employees leave the 
plant. 

9.05. No employee of the Company in an 
official, administrative, or supervisory capacity 
shall take part in any work being done by 
members of the Union while time studies are 
in progress, the object of which is to establish 
piece-work rates. 

9.06. Supervision shall not enhance the earn- 
ing standard of any operation by performing 
any portion of the labour thereof. 

9.07. It is not intended that this will pro- 
hibit part time supervisory and direct labour 
operations where circumstances make it nec- 
essary to keep supervisors fully employed. 


9.08. It is agreed that regardless of age or 
sex equal pay for equal results shall prevail. 
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TERMINATION 


This Agreement constitutes the entire agree- 
ment between the Company and the Union. 
No change may be made herein without the 
consent of both parties. This Agreement shall 
remain in force and effect until : 
No later than negotiations for 
revision or extension of this Agreement shall 
begin. Jf satisfactory conclusions are not 
reached by , this Agree- 
ment shall continue in full force and effect 
until cancelled by either party on thirty days’ 
notice to ‘the other party. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties 
hereto have hereunto set. their corporate seals 
attested by the hands of their proper officers 
the day and year first above written. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Peacock Bros., Ltd., Ville LaSalle, 
P.Q., and International Association of Machinists, Lodge 631 


On April 5 the Minister of Labour received 
the reports of the Board of Conciliation which 
dealt with a dispute between Peacock Bros., 
Ltd., Ville LaSalle, P.Q., and International 
Association of Machinists, Lodge 631. <A 
minority report was submitted by Mr. Alex 
Gould. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Wilfrid Lazure of Mont- 
real, appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other two 
members; Messrs. T. R. Ker and Alex Gould, 
both of Montreal, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer and employees respec- 
tively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of a dispute between Local 
Lodge 631, International Association of 
Machinists, (Employees), and Peacock 
Brothers Limited (Employer). 


The matters submitted to the Board were 
a proposed Amendment by the Union to 
Clause 9 (b) of the existing Contract relative 
to the automatic dismissal of an employee, if 
he did not qualify after six months as a 
Class B-1 worker, and the Union’s proposal 
to have a union shop clause added to the 
contract. 


The Company took the position and sub- 
mitted that as there was a subsisting contract 
between the Union and the Company, which 
did not terminate until the 4th of September, 
1945, 1t was binding on both parties and 


could only be changed or amended by mutual 
consent, and that, therefore, the Board was 
without jurisdiction and the appointment of 
a Board of Conciliation prior to the 4th of 
September, 1945, premature. 


The Company, however, declared that, 
although it proposed to abide by its contract 
until its termination, and expected the Union 
to do likewise, nevertheless, without prejudice 
to that stand, it was prepared to discuss the 
two matters before the Board with a view of 
seeing whether some mutual agreement could 
be arrived at. 

Proposal and counter-proposals were sub- 
mitted by the parties, but the Board found 
itself unable to conciliate, as the proposals 
submitted by the respective parties could not 
be mutually agreed upon. 

The Majority of the Board, therefore, finds 
itself faced with a Contract binding the Union 
and the Employer by its terms until the 4th 
of September, 1945, unless changed by mutual 
consent. 

The changes, as originally proposed by the 
Union, and those later suggested by the parties 
and the Members of the Board, have not met 
with approval of both parties to the Contract, 
and, therefore, the essential element of mutual 
consent to change the Contract before its 
termination is lacking. 

In the absence of such mutual consent, the 
Majority of the Board considers that the Com- 
pany is within its rights in taking the ground 
that the Union should respect the terms and 
conditions of the contract which is in force 
and that no changes and amendments should 
be made to the contract unless the same meet 
with the consent and approval of both parties. 
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Under the circumstances, therefore, the 
Majority of the Board considers that they 
have no recommendation to make other than 
that both parties abide by the existing Con- 
tract until it shall have been terminated 
according to its provisions in that regard. 


Montreal, April 4, 1945. 


(Sgd.) Witrrip LaAzure, 
Chairman 


(Sgd.) T. R. Kur, 
Member of the Board 


Minority Report 


In the matters in dispute between Peacock 
Brothers Lumited, Ville LaSalle, and Lodge 
631 of the International Association of 
Machinists. 


To: 

The Honourable HumpHrReY MiITcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Department of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sir: 

As a member of the concilation board estab- 
lished to deal with the matters in dispute 
betweeen Peacock Brothers Limited, Ville 
LaSalle, and Lodge 631 of the International 
Association of Machinists, I desire to submit 
the following minority report: 


Unable to reach a unanimous decision in 
respect to the issues in dispute it is understood 
that the chairman, the Honourable Justice 
Wilfrid Lazure, and the company representa- 
tive, Mr. T. R. Ker, will submit a report in 
substantiation of the opinion of Mr. F. T. 
Merrill, which in effect, is that the board is 
without legal status and therefore, lacks the 
authority to effect an adjustment of the dis- 
pute between the Company and the Union. In 
support of his opinion, Mr. Merrill emphasizes 
the illegality of the belated notice of the 
union to the company and which expressed 
the wish of the union to enter into negotia- 
tions for the purpose of amending the present 
agreement. In refutation I solicit your con- 
sideration of the following quotations and 
opinions which are based on legal advice 
received by myself. 

In the first instance permit me to state that 
to the best of my knowledge, the purpose of 
P.C. 1003 is to facilitate harmony and estab- 
lish co-operation between employers and em- 
ployees as a prerequisite for the advancement 
of industry. This principle is clearly stated 
in the preamble to the act which itself em- 
bodies provisions to prevent impeding the 
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intent of the order, and such a provision I 

submit is Clause 47, which reads as follows:— 

No proceedings under these regulations shall 

be deemed invalid by reason of any defect of 
form or any technical irregularity. 

It was the intention of the union to notify 
the Company of its desire to open negotiations 
in accordance with clause 19 of the agreement. 
Due to an oversight this was not done and the 
allotted period expired before the notice was 
delivered. Needless to state that the viola- 
tlon was not committed intentionally and 
should be considered as an irregularity within 
the meaning of the above clause. 

It is evident that the purpose of clause 47 
is to offset the difficulties that might arise in 
the process of the working of the act, should a 
sectarian or rigidly mechanical approach be 
applied. In keeping with the spirit of the act, 
it is required in accordance with the above 
clause, to exercise a reasonable and necessary 
elasticity of attitude without which concilia- 
tion 1s unthinkable. 


I cannot but feel that the mistake of the 
union should be characterized as a technical 
irregularity and that the report which sustains 
the claim of Mr. Merrill is not in accordance 
with the intent of the act nor in keeping with 
the more specific requirements of clause 47 
of PC? 1008. 

Secondly, permit me to call to your atten- 
tion the fact that the company, of its own 
volition, entered into negotiations with the 
union. By doing so the company forfeited its 
right, on the basis of clause 19 of the agree- 
ment, to prevent the completion of the process, 
to effect an adjustment of the pending differ- 
ences between the company and the union by 
declaring the conciliation board illegal. 

It is apparent that the company coalesced 
with the union of its own free will and with 
the best of intentions when it entered into 
these negotiations and having done so estab- 
lished a condition which supersedes the claim 
it now makes. These negotiations were entered 
into by mutual consent and the more far- 
reaching responsibilities of such an act pre- 
suppose that amity and good will shall be 
maintained to effect their completion. 

Thirdly, this conciliation board was estab- 
lished in accordance with Clause 13 of PC. 
1003. Here it was a case of a conciliation 
officer having done his best but failed to 
reconcile the differences in dispute, recom- 
mending that a conciliation board be set up 
and of the minister having forthwith done so. 
In compliance with Section 30 of P.C. 1003 
the company, as well as the Union recom- 
mended its member to this board. 

Throughout the whole of these proceedings 
the company had willingly acquiesced. It was 
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not until the board had convened to deal with 
the points in dispute that the company saw 
fit to submit its protest. This belated protest 
by the company is definitely in contradiction 
to its representatives’ attitude throughout the 
previous deliberations between the company 
and the union and should, I submit, be con- 
sidered and declared to be a breach of good 
faith and a violation of the intent of P.C. 
- 1003. It is obvious that the procedure fol- 
lowed in establishing this board was in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the order and 
that the legality of the board should be main- 
tained. 

It is understood that P.C. 1003 supersedes 
the “Industrial Disputes Investigation Act”. 
Since however P.C. 1003 is the embodiment 
and furtherance of the best content of these 
codes which it supersedes, may I submit, as a 
matter of guidance, paragraph 2 of Article 7, 
which states as follows: 


The decision of the Minister as to the grant- 


ing or refusal of a board shall be final and 
when a board is granted by the Minister, it 
shall be conclusively deemed to be authorized 
by and to be in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act, and no order shall be 
made or process or proceeding had or taken 
in any court to question the granting or 
refusal of a board, or to review, prohibit or 
restrain the establishment of such board or 
the proceedings thereof. 

It is difficult to accept the idea that the 
stability of a board under P.C. 1003 is less 
impregnable than that of a board which was 
established in accordance with the require- 
ments of the above-mentioned act. I am 
assured that such is not the case and con- 
sequently feel that the legal status of the con- 
ciliation board in question will be vindicated. 

Doubtful of the fate of this board, I wish 
to accept this opportunity to state some 
opinions of its proceedings since I consider 
the circumstances under which this board 
carried on somewhat unique. 

Early in these proceedings, Mr. Merrill, on 
behalf of the company pronounced the board 
to be without legal status and further declared 
his refusal to enter into a consideration of the 
merits of the main proposal of the union, which 
called for including a maintenance-of-member- 
ship clause in the agreement. It was evident 
that Mr. Merrill had no intention to conciliate 
the issues in dispute and precipitated a situa- 
tion which precluded all likelihood of an objec- 
tive consideration of the matters with which 
the board had to deal. 

Faced with the alternative of having the 
board declared illegal, the representatives of 
the union accepted a proposed modification of 
their proposal for permission to intercede on 
behalf of these employees who had completed 
their probation period of six months. The 
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purpose of the original proposal was to prevent 
the indiscriminatory laying off of anyone who 
had completed this period of time. 

This initial success was mainly due to the 
very commendable way in which the chairman 
conducted the proceedings. It was apparent, 
however, that the agreement reached had little 
meaning unless some semblance of security for 
the union could be attained. The resistance 
of Mr. Merrill to entertaining such an idea 
was only partially overcome when he agreed 
to submit to his client a proposal submitted 
by Mr. Haddow and formulated by Mr. Ker. 
This proposal, in so far as it pertained to union 
security, stated in effect, that employees of 
the company, now members of the union, 
together with those who become members, 
shall be required to retain their membership. 
during the period of their employment with 
the company. 

An analysis of the counter proposals would 
have shown that they contained but little sem- 
blance to the original proposals of the union. 
Nevertheless, the company refused to con- 
cede them. Its further recommendation. 
required that the members of the union in 
the employ of the company be given thirty 
days after the date of signing the agreement 
to decide whether or not they desired to 
retain their membership. On the basis of such 
a proposal it would be difficult to establish 
that the company is possessed of the sense of 
responsibility required by the parties to an 
agreement. In effect this proposal is an invi- 
tation to the men who are a party to the agree-— 
ment to repudiate their responsibility for the 
agreement. It is not the obvious however, 
which alone prompts the union to repudiate 
the counter proposal of the company but 
rather the underlying and more far reaching 
dangerous opposition of the company to. 
organized labour. Here it is evident that the 
company representatives have not kept abreast 
of the trend of these times. 

Conciliation Boards, set up in accordance 
with the requirements of P.C. 1003 are boards. 
which meet the needs of these times. This. 
presupposes that those who constitute them, 
together with those who appear before them,,. 
approach the issues in dispute in a conciliatory 
and objective manner. Should these people 
entertain preconceived ideas which do not. 
coincide with the needs of industry and the: 
requirements of the war effort the tendency will 
be to defeat the purpose of the board. 

The board in this case failed to reach an: 
amicable adjustment of the issues in dispute. 
This is by no means a reflection on the chair-. 
man or on the company’s representative on: 
the board. The chairman proved to be an 
ideal person for this post while Mr. Ker- 
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earnestly sought to reach an accord. I can- 
not but feel, however, that it is mainly due 
to the unwillingness of Mr. Merrill to enter 
into an unbiased consideration of the pro- 
posals of the union, that was mainly responsible 
for the outcome. Here it was a case of Mr. 
Haddow and Mr. Pelletier being confronted 
with the likelihood of the legality of the board 
being contested and of the stated intention of 
the company to repudiate any decision of the 
board should it be unfavourable to the com- 
pany. The limits of hope for the union 
spokesmen were narrow indeed. As a con- 
sequence the substitute proposal of Mr. 
Haddow bore little semblance to the union’s 
original proposal for a maintenance-of-mem- 
bership clause. The outcome implies an almost 
complete negation of the necessary sense of 
responsibility without which ‘no conciliation 
board under P.C. 1003 can be helpful. The 
mistaken premise which leads to such a state 
of affairs is of far reaching significance, since 
because of the limitations of P.C. 1003, boards 
will be effective or non-effective, depending 
on the point of view of those who participate 
in their proceedings. Were it evident to those 
who come before a board in the same manner 
as they do before a court, that they are render- 
ing a disservice to their clients as well as to 
our people as a whole, the likelihood is that 
they would mend their ways. This presup- 
poses that we become acquainted with the 
fundamental different conditions which have 
come into being as a result of the war, and 
since these are of an opposite nature to those 
that prevailed prior to the outbreak of the 
war, it becomes necessary that we as employers 
and men should adopt an opposite attitude 
towards each other. 

A perspective of unprecedented development 
confronts us. This development, however, 
takes place at a time and under conditions 
which preclude an antagonism of interests. 
Separate class and special group interests can- 
not be served apart from our common interests. 
It is essential under these conditions that we 
get rid of the very remnants of past anti- 
pathies, since to suppose that workers can 
advance at the expense of the employer or 
employers at the expense of the workers is 
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definitely not in keeping with this perspective 
of development. It is necessary, however, that 
maladjustments in our economy be corrected 
and subnormal conditions of life be super- 
seded by a status in keeping with these new 
conditions. In this connection President 
Roosevelt has stated as follows : 
It is our duty now to begin to lay the plans 
for a lasting peace and the establishing of an 


American standard of living higher than ever 
before known. 


It is evident that a reshuffling of our ideas 
is in order. That co-operation and conciliation 
between workers and employers must super- 
sede methods of conflict in the settlement of 
their differences. Those who think and act 
otherwise carry on in conformity with condi- 
tions which have become obsolete and when 
legal technicalities are resorted to in order to 
thwart the process of conciliation, this is pos- 
sible only because of the momentary gap which 
exists between our legal terminology and the 
new economic conditions. Under these condi- 
tions, co-operation is essential to attain maxi- 
mum output. It is a mistake to suppose that 
maximum production has been attained when 
the limits of technological improvements have 
been reached. To-day we are more familiar 
with the elements which enter into the attain- 
ment of maximum productivity since we have 
come to learn that co-operation has released 
potential factors which supersede in impor- 
tance technical changes as a means of increas- 
ing output. 

When the union petitioned the company for 
a maintenance-of-membership clause, it sought 
to establish this fundamental requisite for the 
kind of co-operation that would best serve the 
interests of the plant and the war effort, since 
without the necessary measure of union secur- 
ity, the co-operation essential to maximum 
output could not be attained. It is indeed 
regrettable that the merits of this proposal 
were not considered, but we sincerely hope 
that the legal validity of the Board shall be 
maintained and that it will complete the task 
for which it was established. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Arex GouLp. 


Report of Board in Dispute between National Electric Manufacturing Co. 
and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, Local 512 


On April 3 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation which 
was established to deal with a dispute between 
the National Electric Manufacturing Company, 
and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, Local 512. A minority 


report was submitted by Mr. B. H. L. Symmes. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge W. T. Robb, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board: Messrs. B. H. L. 
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Symmes and Mr. John Eldon, both of Toronto, 
appointed on behalf of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of The Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003 and of a 
dispute between National Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Toronto, Ontario, Em- 
ployer, and United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, Local 612, 
Toronto, 1, Ontario, Employees. 


The Honourable HuMpHReY MircHe., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
to investigate a dispute between the above 
parties submits its report. The Company (em- 
ployer) was represented by its solicitor, Mr. 
KE. M. Dillon, K.C. Mr. A. Pritzker; manager 
of the company, also was present and gave 
evidence. Indeed he was the only witness 
called by either party. Mr. P. Pawliuk, Field 
Organizer of the above Union appeared on 
behalf of the employees. 

By an agreement dated December 17, 1943 
(see Exhibit 2) National Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, therein called the Company, 
agreed with the employees represented by 
Local 516 of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, therein called 
the party of the second part, as is in said 
agreement more particularly set forth. Prior 
to the expiration of this agreement the parties 
met in an endeavour to agree upon changes 
in a proposed new agreement. The parties 
were found to be in agreement on all items set 
out in a letter from Mr. Pawliuk to the Com- 
pany, dated October 17, 1944 (See Exhibit 1) 
save those hereinafter enumerated: 


ARTICLE 2 


Section (3) All employees who are eligible to 
join the union shall do so thirty (30) days after 
the re-signing of this agreement. 

Section (4) As a condition of employment all 
eligible employees of the Company shall remain 
members of the union in good standing during 
the life of this agreement. 

Section (5) The Company shall deduct from 
the first pay of each month the monthly union 
dues from each eligible employee and shall turn 
over such monies to the Financial Secretary of 
the Local Union by the 15th of each month. 
The money shall be accompanied by a list show- 
ing the names of the employees whose dues have 
been deducted. 


On January 9, 1945, the Company submitted 
an application to the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario dealing with suggested 
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changes in Exhibit 1, other than those set out 
in Article 2 hereinbefore set out. 

At the hearing before the Board, Mr. Paw- 
liuk presented a written brief, a copy of which 
is filed with this report. It was agreed by all 
parties that 40 of the 42 employees of the Com- 
pany are members of the Union. It was alleged 
by Mr. A. Pritzker, manager of the Company 
and admitted by Mr. Pawliuk for the Union, 
that in September, 1944, there was a work 
stoppage wherein eight of the company em- 
ployees (all working in the basement portion 
of the plant) stopped work for a period of 
about two hours. It was admitted by both 
interested parties that the “ring leader” in this 
stoppage was Stan Bojko. The latter was a 
union member as well as a union steward. 
Pawhuk recommended that Bojko be dis- 
missed. The management did not accept this 
suggestion but retained Bojko in its employ- 
ment. 

The Board rejects the first two demands of 
the Union herein set out which are as follows: 

All employees who are eligible to join the 
union shall do so thirty (30) days after the 
re-signing of this agreement. 

As a condition of employment all eligible 
employees of the company shall remain mem- 
bers of the union in good standing during the 
life of this agreement. 


The Board recommends in a new agreement 
to replace Exhibit 1 a clause known as the 
voluntary check-off, in the terms following: 

For and during the term of this agreement 
the Company shall deduct from the first pay of 
each month from each union employee who 
directs the company in writing so to do, the 
monthly union dues and shall turn over such 
monies to the Financial Secretary of the local 
union by the 15th day of each month. The 
money shall be accompanied by a list showing 
the names of the employees whose dues have 
been deducted. 

The acceptance by the Company of a check- 
off should go some distance in breaking down 
a barrier that now seems to exist between the 
parties. 

It is to be noted that the party of the second 
part in any new agreement between the parties 
shall be described as “The United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America and 
Local 512” representing the employees . of 
National Electric Manufacturing Company. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 22nd day of March, A.D. 1945. 


(Sgd.) W. T. Ross, 
Chairman 

(Sgd.) JoHN Epon, 
Employees’ Nominee. 


Cd 


Employers Nominee. 
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Minority Report 


In the matter of The Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C’. 1003 and of a dis- 
pute between National Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, Toronto, Ontario, Em- 
ployer; and United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, Local 612, 
Toronto 1, Ontario, Employees. 


In this case collective bargaining under the 
established terms of an agreement has been in 
effect for somewhat over a year and an amend-, 
ment of the agreement is sought. The Union 
and the Employer apparently resolved some 
of the matters in question as the only point 
at issue before the Board of Conciliation was 
as to the so-called “Union Security.” Early 
in the proceedings this narrowed down as the 
Union did not seriously contend for anything 
beyond a “check-off” voluntary in form if not 
in effect. 

The administration of the Union in this 
small plant has been poor and there has been 
more labour trouble since the collective bar- 
gaining agreement was entered into than should 
be the case even in these unsettled times. On 
the undisputed evidence labour unrest has even 
had as a leader a Union steward. It may be 
that the disposition of the employer is such 
that in dealing with him a modest use of 
diplomacy would have paid good dividends to 
the Union, but poor administration on its part 
is beyond doubt. In this case the Union must 
be judged on its record in this plant. It has 
not demonstrated it should be given more 
power. The contrary is the fact. 

In the agreement in question the Union is 
designated the agent of the employees, not 
the principle, and it seems best it should 
remain so. 

Having regard to the trend among trade 
unions, it is no longer disputable that there 
are three interests to every collective bargain- 
ing agreement, viz., the interest of the em- 
ployee, the interest of the employer and the 
interest of the union. 
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In this case no sound reason has been given 
that the check-off would benefit anyone but 
the Union. 

It would put the employer in the odious posi- 
tion of dues collector and policeman of the 
employees for the Union. It might popularize 
him with the Union—it certainly would make 
him less popular with the employees, rendering 
the association between management and the 
working forces more strained. 

It would impose coercion upon the employee. 
Such coercion is in varying degrees dependent 
upon whether the check-off be voluntary, com- 
pulsory, revocable or irrevocable, and in this 
case the suggested check-off throughout the 
term of the agreement amounts, for practical 
purposes, to it being irrevocable. 

The law to date, and for good reason, has 
not given unions rights overriding the rights 
of the employees they are supposed to repre- 
sent—the right to join or not to join, or to 
resign membership in a union without being 
deprived of their employment. 

I think I am on common ground with all 
members of the Board in concluding that 
neither the employer nor the individual em- 
ployees, in the majority at least, want the 
check-off, though the other party member of 
the Board might not unreservedly concur in 
this. No one employee has come forward to 
recommend it. It is only the Union which 
presses for this safeguarding and implementing 
of its treasury. 

I feel it would be essentially against the best 
interests of the employees if the check-off 
were granted the Union. 


It is a matter of real regret to the writer 
that he cannot concur in the proposed report 
of the Chairman of the Board. 


Dated at Toronto, this 23rd day of March, 
1945. 


(Sgd.) B. H. L. Symnss, 
Member, Board Conciliation. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Moffats, Limited, Weston, Ont., and 
Local 3129, United Steelworkers of America 


On April 12 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation which 
dealt with a dispute between Moffats, Limited, 
Weston, Ont., and Local 3129, United Steel- 
workers of America. A minority report was 
submitted by Mr. C. Calvin. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Robert MacGregor Dawson, of Toronto, 


appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members; Messrs. C. C. Calvin, K.C., and 
Herbert Orliffe, B.A., both of Toronto, ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer 


and employees, respectively. 
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The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations P.C. 1003 and of a dispute 
between Moffats Limited, Weston, Ontario 
(Employer) and Local 3129, United Steel- 
workers of America, Toronto, Ontano, 
(Employees). 


‘Bot 

The Honourable HumpHrey MIrcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dear Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
in this matter now submits its report. Two 
sittings were held. At the first sitting the 
Union was represented by Mr. W. Sefton 
accompanied by Mr. W. F. C. Kidd and Mr. 
M. Miller, an officer of Local 3129. Mr. James 
L. Ross of Toronto acted as counsel for the 
company which was represented by Messrs. 
J. Babcock, J. D. Heard and J. Wright. At 
the second sitting Mr. Miller was not present 
and Mr. John Mitchell, International repre- 
sentative represented the union as well as Mr. 
Sefton and Mr. Kidd. 

Four matters were found to be in dispute, 
two relating to seniority and two relating 
to union security. All members of the Board 
are pleased to be able to report to you that the 
two matters relating to seniority have been 
settled and the Board feels that it was instru- 
mental in bringing about such settlement. 
Both parties have agreed that the following 
amendments be made to Article IX with 
respect to seniority in the tentative agreement 
between the parties. 

The following clause shall be inserted in 
said Article IX: 

In case of a lay-off the Company shall have 
the right, regardless of the seniority provisions, 
to retain employees not exceeding twenty in 
number who have special training, education, 
ability, skill or efficiency relating to radio, 


refrigeration, ranges, heaters and other products 
which the Company proposes to manufacture, 


assemble, produce or process and the Company 


shall within three months from the execution 
of this agreement prepare a list of such persons 
and make same available to the Union. It is 
understood that this list may be changed by the 
Company from time to time upon the Company 
notifying the Union of such change or changes. 

The following clause is to be inserted in 
Article IX as an addition to the sixth para- 
graph on page 5 ending with the figure 1944: 

Any person formerly in His Majesty’s Forces 
as defined in said Acts who, within six months 
from the date of his or her honourable dis- 
charge from such forces or within six months 
from the date of completion of any subsequent 
rehabilitation training shall obtain employment 
with the Company for the first time, shall on 
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completion of his or her probationary period of 
employment be granted seniority dating back to 
pea date of his or her acceptance into such 
orce 

Subeesetion (5) of said Article IX appearing 
at the bottom of page 4 is amended by striking 
out the word “six” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the word “three”. 


The two other matters in dispute, namely 
those relating to union security, were the 
union’s demand for maintenance of member- 
ship and check-off. With respect to the de- 
mand for maintenance of membership, all the 
members of the Board are in agreement but 
with respect to the demand of the union for 
the check-off the employer’s representative 
is submitting a minority report. The collective 
bargaining agreement in process of being 
negotiated in this case will be, if and when 
completed, the first agreement between the 
company and the union. There had been pro- 
ceedings commencing in October, 1943 before 
the Ontario Labour Court wherein the Union 
applied for certification and an employees’ 
council was intervener. The Court refused to 
certify either but in so doing stated that the 
dismissal was without prejudice to any further 
application that might be made after October 
31, 1944. Meantime, Order in Council P.C. 
1003 became effective and the union by peti- 
tion dated June 7, 1944, applied to the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board for certification. The 
Board directed a vote which was held on 
August 23, 1944 with 58 per cent of the eligible 
voters voting in favour of the union and the 
union was then certified on September 13, 
1944. Many meetings were held between the 
company and the union and a tentative agree- 
ment is in draft form which both parties are 
ready to execute except for the union’s de- 
mand in respect to the two matters presently 
under consideration. Each party submits that 
it has negotiated in good faith and made 
every reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement but it is evident that a strong 
feeling of distrust has existed for some time 
and that the labour relations between union 
and company have not been harmonious. 


MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP: 

The union asked for and the company re- 
fused the inclusion of the following clause in . 
the agreement: 

It is agreed that all employees now mem- 
bers of the United Steelworkers of America 
Local 3129 or those who may become members 
shall remain members in good standing for 
the life of this agreement. 


The vote above mentioned did not indicate 
a large majority of eligible employees in 
favour of the union and at the hearing the 
union has declined to inform the Board as to 
how many of the employees are members in 
good standing of the union. This clause 
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would affect the rights not only of present 
members of the union who might wish to 
withdraw their membership but also affect 
employees who might in the future become 
members of the union and while not as 
extreme as the provisions of the union shop 
or closed shop clause, is nevertheless frequent- 
ly considered a rigid provision for a first 
agreement. The Board is not unmindful of 
the fact that maintenance - of - membership 
clauses have in recent months. become more 
common than they were some time ago in first 
agreements. Nevertheless, in the circumstances 
of this case the Board does not feel that the 
inclusion of this clause would be wise and the 
Board accordingly recommends that the union 
withdraw its request for its inclusion. 


CuEcK-OFF 


The union also requested the company to 
agree to the following clause regarding check- 
off: 

The company agrees to deduct from the 
earnings of each employee $1.00 per month 
for union dues upon receipt of a signed 
authorization from the employee so to do and 
to transmit by cheque regularly each month 
to the Financial Secretary of the union the 
full amount of dues so collected. 

The representative of the company on the 
Board urged that in this present case the de- 
mand for the check-off ought also to be 
dropped. While an attempt was made during 
the proceedings to have the company agree to 
a less drastic form of check-off. where, for 
instance, the authorization might be made 
revocable at any time, the employer repre- 
sentative on the Board does not concur in 
the view hereinafter expressed by the other 
two members of the Board. The Chairman 
and the union representative on the Board 
feel that the voluntary revocable check-off 
would not greatly embarrass the company’s 
bookkeeping arrangements when seven other 
deductions from wages are already being 
made. If the company could have seen its 
way clear to have granted this minor con- 
cession in the matter of union security it 
would, the majority of the Board thinks, have 
been a splendid gesture on the part of the 
company and might have been the first real 
step toward more harmonious relationships. 
It is with regret on the part of the majority 
of the Board that the company could not see 
its way clear to grant a clause of this nature. 
In respect to the check-off, therefore, the 
majority of the Board recommends that the 
union modify its demand in this respect to 
make it plain that the authorization to be 
signed by the employee is a voluntary one 
and that it may be revoked in writing on 
thirty days’ notice and also recommends that 
the union’s request in this connection, if so 
modified, be accepted by the company. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The Board accordingly recommends: 

(1) that the union withdraw its request 
for the inclusion of the maintenance-of-mem- 
bership clause and 

(2) that the union modify its request for the 
check-off clause as mentioned above and that 
the company agree to it in such modified form. 

In conclusion we wish to express our appre- 
ciation of the assistance given by the repre- 
sentatives of both parties. In our opinion, the 
opposing points of view were very ably and 
thoroughly presented and argued. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 10th day of April, 
1945. 
(Sgd.) R. MacGrecor Dawson, 
Chatrman. 
(Sgd.) Hersert ORLIFFE, 
Member. 
Minority Report: 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations P.C. 1003 and of a 
dispute between Moffats Limited, Weston, 
Ontario (Employer) and Local 3129, 
United Steelworkers of America, Toronto, 
Ontario (Employees). 

To: 

The Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dear Sir: 

As I am unable to agree, in one respect, 
with the findings and recommendations of the 
majority of this Board I submit a separate 
report. 

As the issues relating to seniority were 
settled and as I concur in the recommenda- 
tion of my colleagues on the question of 
maintainance of membership, I shall confine 
my remarks to the demand of the union for 
the check-off. 

CHECK-OFF 

There is no history at all of harmonious 
relations between the union and the company. 
The early history of the organizing activities 
of the union in the year 1943 were perhaps, 
to put it mildly, not conducted on a very 
high plane and several of the pamphlets issued 
in the year 1943 for which the union to-day 
frankly assumes full responsibility contained 
much matter defamatory to several officers 
of the company and the reaction of the officers 
thereto has been the natural one. The union 
for its part alleges (although without sub- 
mitting evidence) that the men have been for 
some time dissatisfied with the company’s 
attitude in various aspects of its labour rela- 
tions. There was, however, absolutely no 
evidence of any discrimination submitted. In 
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my opinion, no good can be accomplished by 
reciting in detail this early history. The 
company in effect now says: “Why should we 
concede any point, no matter how minor, 
which assists a union that up until now has 
been engaged in a campaign of vilification of 
the company”—and the union in effect says 
that if it were only given a reasonable measure 
of security 1t would then be in a position to 
discipline its few recalcitrant members, there- 
by promoting harmonious relations and assist- 
ing not only the union but the company 
itself. I think however that until the union 
has had vastly more experience in this plant 
the Board should not ask the employer to 
co-operate with the union in maintaining its 
strength and membership. 

We were furnished with all the well-known 
general arguments for and against the check- 
off and these arguments have been repeatedly 
and fully set forth in reports of Conciliation 
Boards and I do not think anything construc- 
tive or useful will be attained by my repeating 
all these arguments and the usual answers to 
them. 

The company and the Board are entirely in 
the dark as to what is involved in the grant- 
ing of any form of check-off. Out of nearly 
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1,000 employees I am unable to tell whether a 
check-off will mean the alteration of the cal- 
culating machines and the bookkeeping sys- 
tems for one person or 500. This much is 
obvious. It is a clause avowedly for the 
benefit of the union and equally avowedly 
one that will cause some measure, I am un- 
able to tell how great, of inconvenience and 
perhaps financial burden on the company. So 
far as I know there may be groups, even more 
numerous than the present union members 
willing to sign some other kind of authoriza- 
tion who would lke to have the company 
grant them the same privilege for some 
purpose. The thought that the voluntary, 
revocable check-off would be a gesture of co- 
operation on the part of the company, when 
its implications are unknown and when there 
is no history of harmonious relations, does 
not appeal to me. I therefore recommend 
that the union withdraw its request for the 
inclusion of any kind of check-off clause. 

I regret that we were unable to reach a 
unanimous decision in all matters. 

Dated at Toronto this 10th day of April, 
1945. 

(Sgd.) .C. \C.. CaLvin, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Dairy Pool Co-operative Marketing 
Association, Prince Albert, and Local 241, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America 


On March 15 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion which was established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Dairy Pool Co-operative 
Marketing Association, Prince Albert, Sask.., 
and Local 241, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America. A supplementary report was 
received on April 2. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Mr. A. M. McIntyre, K.C., Saskatoon, Sask., 
Chairman, appointed on the nomination of the 
other two members; Mr. George H. Carr, 
Prince Albert, Sask., appointed on behalf of 
the employer; and Mr. A. C. Ellison, K.C., 
Regina, Sask., appointed on behalf of the 
employees concerned. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
supplementary report follows: 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, and Dairy Pool 
Co-operative Marketing Association Lim- 
ited Employer, and the Bargaining Repre- 
sentatives of the Employees of the Said 
Employer, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, Employees. 


On the 7th day of March, 1945, the Board 
of Conciliation established by the Minister of 


Labour on the 6th day of January, 1945, met 
in Chambers at the Court House, in the City 
of Prince Albert at 10.00 a.m. 

Present: Mr. G. H. Carr, Mr. A. C. Ellison 
and Mr. A. M. McIntyre, being all the mem- 


bers of the Board. Mr. C.S. Davis, K.C., Mr. 


C. T. Gooding, Mr. K. Anderson, represented 
the Employer. 

Mr. N. R. Riches, Mr. G. B. Bassett, repre- 
sented the Employees. 

Mr. Kinch attended the afternoon session as 
one of the employees’ representatives. 

The session was called to order at 10.00 
o’clock and Mr. Davis on behalf of the em- 
ployer submitted that owing to the proclama- 
tion of Chapter 69 of Saskatchewan Statutes 
of 1944 second session which repealed Chapter 
95 of 1944 first session, this Board lacked juris- 
diction to deal with the matters. It was sug- 
gested that this was not the proper place to 
deal with such an objection and that the 
meeting proceed on the assumption that all 
the preliminaries were in order and that the 
Board had power to. act. 

The representatives of the Company were 
very insistent that they would negotiate only 
with regard to employees who were actually 
members of the Local No. 241 and stated that 
employees in the Prince Albert plant. 
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Representatives of the Employees were 
equally firm that having been certified as 
bargaining agents, it was their duty to repre- 
sent all of the employees in the class men- 
tioned in the certification. 


The Board endeavoured to get the parties 
to discuss an Agreement reserving to Mr. 
Davis his right to make any objection to juris- 
diction and the matter adjourned until 3.00 
o’clock in the afternoon to permit the repre- 
sentatives of the employers to confer. 

The meeting reconvened at 3.00 p.m. when 
“Mr. Davis, on behalf of the employers, stated 
definitely as follows: 

1. The Company will not negotiate concern- 
ing any Agreement which is applicable to more 
than the four employees whom it states are 
the only members of the Union now employed 
by the Company at Prince Albert. 

Mr. Davis further asked permission to sub- 
mit his reasons in writing and it was agreed 
that he may do so. 

2. Mr. Davis raised a second objection; that 
having regard to the fact that Chapter 95 of 
the 1944 Statutes of Saskatchewan first session 
has been repealed by the proclamation of 
Chapter 69, Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1944 
second session on January 23, 1945, this Board 
lacks jurisdiction. 

3. That the certification of Bargaining Agents 
names the Bargaining Representative and one 
Wesley Scott is so named. The Company 
will not negotiate an Agreement so long as 
Wesley Scott remains certified representative, 
because he is working for a competitor of the 
employer. 

Memo: Mr. Scott did not appear before the 
Conciliation Board and Mr. Riches stated on 
behalf of the employees, it was not his inten- 
tion to have him appear. 

Mr. N. R. Riches for Employees stated as 
follows: 

1. That the Bargaining agents and the Union 
consider legislation as now drafted governs the 
parties to this dispute and the Union is pre- 
pared to live up to the regulations and submit 
a draft Agreement for discussion. 

2. Mr. Riches stated that the Bargaining 
Agents were willing to negotiate as far as 
Local 241 is concerned on behalf of all the 
employees set out and described in the cer- 
tification. The Bargaining Agents are not 
willing to consider any Agreement affecting 
only a portion of such employees. 

The Members of the Board made every 
effort to have the employer and employees 
negotiate an Agreement. It was evident that 
these several representatives had not been on 
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good terms prior to this meeting. The repre- 
sentative of the employers was very definite 
that no Agreement would be considered which 
affected more than four members of Local 241. 
The representatives of the employees were 
equally firm that they would not consider any 
Agreement which did not include all em- 
ployees mentioned in the certification. After 
the fullest possible opportunity had been given 
to the parties to alter their uncompromising 
stand, no agreement could be made and the 
Board must report that it was unable to effect 
any Agreement between the parties. 


Dated at the City of Prince Albert, in the 
Province of Saskatchewan, this 7th day of 
March, A.D. 1945. 

(Sgd.) A. M. McIntyre 

(Sgd.) A. C. ELLison 

(Sgd.) G. H. Carr 
Members 


Supplementary Report 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Relations 
- Regulations, P.C. 1003, and of a dispute 
between Dairy Pool Co-operative Associa- 
tion, Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, Em- 
ployer, and Local 241 Umted Packing- 
house Workers of America, Employees. 


In the. opinion of the Board the issue in 
question was, whether or not the Agreement 
should cover all employees named in the cer- 
tification or only the four men whom the em- 
ployers’ representative claimed were the only 
members of Local 241. 

Other issues were raised, such as jurisdiction, 
etc., but these were put on one side and an 
effort made by this Board to resolve the 
primary issue as stated above. Unfortunately 
the Board was unsuccessful in its efforts. 


Your Board recommends that the employer 
be required to negotiate an Agreement in 
accordance with the provisions of P.C. 1003. 
Such Agreement shall govern all production 
workers and outside staff covered by the cer- 
tification, and the Agreement shall have as its 
effective date for all purposes, September 15, 
1944. 


Dated at the City of Saskatoon, in the Prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan, this 28th day of March, 
A.D. 1945. 

(Sgd.) G. H. Carr, 


Member 

(Sgd.) A. C. ELLIson, 
Member 
(Sgd.) A. M. McInryreg, 
Chairman 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
Limited, Brantford, Ont., and United Automobile, Aircraft & 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, Local 397 


On April 2 the Minister of Labour received 
the reports of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the Cana- 
dian Car & Foundry Company, Limited, Rrant- 
ford, Ont., and the United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, Local 397. A minority report was 
submitted by Mr. D. A. Paterson. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Dr. Cecil A. Wright, Chairman, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of the 
Board; Messrs. D. A. Paterson and Bora 
Laskin, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Regulations, P.C. 1003 
and re a Dispute between Canadian Car 
and Foundry Company, Limited, Brant- 
ford, Ontario, and United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, UVAW-CIO, Local 397. 


To: 


The Honourable HuMpHREY Mrrcue 1, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
pursuant to s. 18 of P.C. 1003 begs to report 
as follows: 

The Board sat in Brantford, Ontario, on 
Saturday, February 17, to hear the written 
and oral submissions of the parties. At the 
hearing the Company was represented by A. 
Ashton, Works Manager, Brantford, and G. 
Walsh, Director of Personnel, Montreal. The 
Union was represented by Seth Bejian, Chair- 
man of the Union Plant Committee and 
Robert Stacey, International Representative 
UAW-CIO. 

The present dispute arose in the course of 
negotiating a renewal of a collective agreement 
which was first made in July, 1943. The first 
agreement was made following a vote taken 
pursuant to a report of a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act when 
the present Union obtained about 70 per cent 
of the eligible votes. At the present time, of 
some 340 eligible employees at this plant, the 
Union claims about 60 per cent as paid-up 
members in good standing. The Company 
employs in all some 28,600 persons in twelve 
plants operated by it (of which six major and 
three minor plants are in Montreal, the others, 


in addition to the one in Brantford, being in 
Fort William and Amherst). The Company has 
collective agreements in these various plants, 
the oldest dating from 1934 in Montreal, and 
in Fort William, employing about 6,800, from 
1939. None of the existing agreements con- 
tain any provision for union security or check- 
off and, according to the Company, it has 
never been asked for either until the Union 
made its demand in the present instance in 
the Brantford plant. 


The parties have reached agreement on all 
matters arising in the negotiation of the 
renewal of the 1943 agreement save the request 
of the Union for inclusion of the following 
clause in the new agreement: 

1. In order to promote harmonious rela- 
tions between the Company and the Union 
it shall be a continuous condition of employ- 
ment that all present employees who have 
attained seniority must become members of 
the Union within thirty (30) days of* the 
signing of this Agreement, and shall remain 
members in good standing thereafter. 

2. New employees must join the Union 
within thirty (30) days from the date of 
hiring and must remain in good standing 
thereafter. 


This request the Company refused on the 
ground that its policy was one in favour of 
the open shop and that it felt that the main- 
tenance of union membership was “the Union’s 
business” and should not be the concern of the 
Company. The sole question before the Board 
was the question of this “union shop” clause. 


At the hearing the Board indicated that 
whatever might be the merits or demerits of 
a “union shop” as a matter of general principle, 
the present Union had neither sufficient length 
of experience in this plant, nor such over- 
whelming support as would warrant a recom- 
mendation that all existing employees, both 
Union and non-Union, and all future employees 
should, as a condition of employment, Join and 
remain members of the Union. No doubt 
every Union looks forward to the time when 
all employees in a given plant shall support 
and be members of the agency which acts 
in the interest and for the benefit of such em- 
ployees. Such a goal is not only understand- 
able from the point of view of Union em- 
ployees, but we believe that a Union which has 
demonstrated to an employer over a period of 
time its ability to attract and hold the vast 
majority of employees and to act construc- 
tively on their behalf with management should 
eventually be entitled to look forward to co- 
operation of management to that end. Such 
co-operation would seem to be in the mutual 
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interests of both employer and employees. It 
is perhaps sufficient to say that it is the unani- 
mous opinion of this Board that the condi- 
tions under which a Union might reasonably 
expect such co-operation have not been estab- 
lished in the present case. The Board accord- 
ingly recommends that the Union withdraw its 
request for the “Union Shop” clause as put 
forward. 

Under these circumstances it is possible to 
say that the Union having failed to convince 
‘the Board of the reasonableness of the request 
put before it there is no necessity for a Board 
to award any milder form of security in the 
form of a “consolation prize”. Such a view, 
however, would ignore the fact that in direct 
negotiations between the parties preceding the 
establishment of the present Board, the Union 
had been prepared to discuss some lesser form 
of union security, but in view of the Com- 
pany’s firm position that it was opposed to 
any form of union security, the Union placed 
before the Board its original request for a 
Union Shop. There can be little doubt that a 
union which has the duty of acting for the 
duration of the agreement as a certified bar- 
gaining agency is entitled to an opportunity 
to carry out the duties which are imposed upon 
it by law, in as favourable circumstances as a 
spirit of compromise will permit. One can 
appreciate that a responsible union must 
frequently take a position which, in light of 
long term policy will not meet with favour of 
individual employees and individual members 
of the Local. Thus, one can envisage em- 
ployees of a plant making demands for wage 
increases which a responsible union might feel 
called upon to oppose under the abnormal 
conditions of war. Such an attitude on the 
part of the Union should be encouraged by the 
Company, but if it were to result in a decrease 
in membership of the Union, many employers 
would say that the Union was losing support 
and was, on that account, disentitled to any 
form of security by the co-operation of the 
employer. 

On the other hand an irresponsible union, 
which sought to increase membership by 
pandering to exorbitant demands of the em- 
ployees would certainly be rebuffed, and 
properly so, by an employer, even though 
membership in the union might be increased 
by such methods of the union. Under these 
circumstances one must have considerable 
sympathy for a claim on the part of the Union 
to be secure for the duration of an agreement 
and to have some control over the members of 
the Union so that it can enter on a construc- 
tive policy of co-operation in the interests of 
both employer and employee. 

To state, as the Company in the present case 
does, that it is the Union’s business to obtain 
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and maintain its own security, even if partly 
correct, cannot be entirely true, once it is 
granted that the Union for the duration of 
the Agreement is a real party to the main- 
tenance of industrial relations in the plant in 
which it is certified as bargaining agent. We 
can appreciate that a company may not be 
willing at an early stage in its experience with 
a given union to make membership in the 
union a condition of employment. Even if the 
principle of membership in a union as a con- 
dition of employment at any stage of bargain- 
ing experience were sound—a question on 
which we express no opinion—it may not be 
in the interest of either the Union or the Com- 
pany in a particular case, for a Union to force 
this issue in the early stages of bargaining 
experience. For this reason, therefore, we do 
not believe that in this instance the Union 
should insist on a maintenance-of-membership 
clause at this stage of the bargaining relations, 
particularly if some other method of achieving 
somewhat similar results might be adopted 
which is less open to objection as a matter of 
“principle” by the Company. 

Granted that the Union should have an 
opportunity of demonstrating either its suit- 
ability or unsuitability as bargaining agent 
under circumstances as favourable as possible, 
we cannot see how a Company can, in prin- 
ciple, object to recognizing and honouring 
voluntary authorizations of individual em- 
ployees to deduct Union dues and which 
authorization is stated by the employee to be 
irrevocable for the duration of the agreement. 
Agreement by the Company to honour such 
authorizations will not only serve to remove 
any possible suspicion that the Company is 
willing to go no further than the law demands 
with regard to collective bargaining (and which 
is frequently interpreted as meaning that a 
company is anxious that the union should have 
its path of progress made as difficult as pos- 
sible) but such agreement on the part of the 
Company should also serve to inculcate in the 
individual employees who are employed on the 
terms of the collective agreement, a sense of 
responsibility in choosing their union, and 
should give such employees a sufficient mone- 
tary stake in the Union that they will more 
readily accept union discipline. 

We are not unaware of the fact that even 
such a modified form of union security, reliev- 
ing as it does a union from making active and 
continuous contacts with its membership dur- 
ing the duration of the agreement, may pos- 
sibly have the result of reducing the union’s 
efficiency and reduce its chances of continua- 
tion as bargaining agency at the end of the 
agreement. This is a matter, it would appear 
to us, for serious consideration by both the 
Union and the individual employees who give 
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the authorization, and it would not seem to lie 
in the Company’s mouth to question the choice 
of either. Certainly, in the past, unions have 
had to take what they believed to be “the 
hard way” in both gaining and maintaining 
Union recognition. Granted compulsory col- 
lective bargaining, we believe that a Union is 
at least entitled to have an opportunity of 
proving to both management and employees 
alike, the advantages which it claims inhere in 
Union security so far as is compatible with 
a spirit of reasonable compromise. This we 
believe can best be done with the least sacri- 
fice to the interests and principles of both 
parties in the present case by the adoption of a 
clause in the new collective agreement along 
the following lines: 
Upon presentation of an authorization 
signed by an employee to deduct $ 
a month from his wages and to transmit such 
amount to Local 397 of the Union, which 
authorization may be stated to be for the 
duration of the Agreement, the Company 
undertakes to honour such an authorization 
according to its terms and to transmit by 
cheque the total amount so deducted to the 


financial secretary of Local 397 before the 
10th of the month in which it is deducted. 


ooo ere ees 


Such a clause would free the Company from 
inquiry into the terms of Union membership 
and would not require the Company to dis- 
charge employees for failure to keep up mem- 
bership. It would, however, satisfactorily serve 
to give the Union by the voluntary act of 
individual employees some guarantee of finan- 
cial security which would assist it in conduct- 
ing collective bargaining relations with the 
Company for the duration of the Agreement. 

We accordingly recommend that such a 
clause as outlined above be adopted in the 
Agreement under discussion. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, this 23rd day of March, 
1945. 
(Sgd.) Crem A. WricHT, 
Chairman 
(Sgd.) Bora LASKIN, 
Member 
Minority Report 


Re: War Time Labour Regulations P.C. 1003 
and re a Dispute between Canadian Car 
& Foundry Company Limited, Brantford, 
Ontario, and United Automobile Avrcraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America U.A.W. C.I.O., Local 397. 


The Honourable HuMpHrREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Sir: 

I am in agreement with much of the con- 
tents of the Majority Report herein, signed 
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by my colleagues, Dr. Cecil A. Wright and Mr. 
B. Laskin. While not a signatory thereof, I 
endorse in full the viewpoint of the members 
of the Board as a whole on the demand for 
“Union Shop” and the reasons as set forth 
on page two why the Union should vacate its 
demand for that condition. 

The following excerpt from page two of 
the Report is significant: 

At the hearing the Board indicated that 
whatever might be the merits or demerits of 
a “union shop” as a matter of general prin- 
ciple, the present Union had neither sufficient 
length of experience in this plant, nor such 
overwhelming support as would warrant a 
recommendation that all existing employees, 
both Union and non-Union, and all future 
employees should, as a condition of employ- 
ment, join and remain members of the Union. 
No doubt every Union looks forward to the 
time when all employees in a given plant 
shall support and be members of the agency 
which acts in the interest and for the bene- 
fit of such employees. Such a goal is not only 
understandable from the point of view of 
Union employees, but we believe that a 
Union which has demonstrated to an em- 
ployer over a period of time its ability to 
attract and hold the vast majority of em- 
ployees and to act constructively on their 
behalf with management should eventually 
be enitled to look forward to co-operation of 
management to that end. Such co-operation 
would seem to be in the mutual interests of 
both employer and employees. It is perhaps 
sufficient to say that it is the unanimous 
opinion of this Board that the conditions 
under which a Union might reasonably 
expect such co-operation have not been estab- 
lished in the present case. The Board accord- 
ingly recommends that the Union withdraw 
its request for the “Union Shop” clause as 
put forward.” 


Concisely but completely, the foregoing extract 
explains why the Union’s demand for a closed 
shop must fail and cannot be recommended. 

The quotation also epitomises, in the opin- 
ion of the undersigned, why the recommenda- 
tion for a voluntary “check-off” should fail. 
In short, the Union during its incumbency as 
Bargaining Agent has failed to advance its 
cause within the Plant, it has failed to main- 
tain its membership and it has been unable to 
induce other workers to enter its fold. It 
has lost the confidence, if not the support, 
of many who were its members in the month 
of June 1943 when, as a result of the ballot 
then taken, it was established as the bargain- 
ing agent for the Brantford Plant Employees, 
displacing the Moulders’ Union of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour. 

What are the facts? 

In the months of April, May and June 1943, 
the undersigned sat as a member of a Board 
of Conciliation appointed to consider a dispute 
in the Brantford Plant of the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. Ltd., which made a unanimous 
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award in favour of the present Union as Bar- 


gaining agent following upon a vote under 
Government auspices resulting as follows: 


For the present Union ........ 246 
PN PAST AEN kart hack ar vi kie 5 tartare 83 
Bnoueds ballots was vsicn klein wees 3 


The undersigned recalls hearing statements 
then made as to the impotency of the previous 
bargaining agent—its ineffectual efforts to pro- 
duce positive results favourable to the 
employees. In fact it was claimed that that 
was the chief reason for the endeavour of the 
present union to upset the bargaining agent 
of that time. Nothing had been accomplished 
for the employees by the old regime, and 
nothing could be accomplished until a change 
of authority were affected, i. until the 
present Union became bargaining agent. 

To the Board, the Union has stated that at 
the present time it has 200 memberships out 
of a total number of employees of 340-58 per 
cent or so. 

In June, 1943, when the present Union was 
confirmed as the new bargaining agency it 
obtained the support of 74 per cent of the 
employees. Within eighteen months of secur- 
ing control, the present Union’s authority over 
the work-people in the Plant has diminished 
16 per cent. Despite that obvious fact, the 
Union in opening negotiations for a new 
Agreement reaches out for a Union Shop—a 
condition usually demanded where the 
strength of the Union is strongly preponder- 
ant and growing, instead of, as in the present 
case, waning to the point where bargaining 
authority may soon pass out of its hands. 
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With all respect to the statement in the 
Majority Report to the contrary, the Com- 
pany politely insists that no “lesser” type of 
Union Security was advanced by the Union for 
consideration and adoption. No substitute 
security was discussed and therefore none was 
refused. 

The Union Shop provision under the fore- 
golng circumstances being rejected by the 
Board, how, logically, under the same set of 
circumstances, can the provision known as 
voluntary check-off be justified? True it is 
but voluntary. No one is to be coerced and 
being voluntary it does not clash in any way 
with the provisions of the Labour Code gov- 
erning unfair practices. 

But nevertheless, when the voluntary check- 
off becomes a recommendation of the majority 
of the Board and therefore presumably an 
award favourable to the Union, the assump- 
tion arises that, in some way, though unex- 
pressed, the concession has been earned. 

I fail, however, to understand how such a 
conclusion can be reached. 


CoNCLUSION 


Under all the circumstances I am of the 
opinion that the application by the Union 
should not have been submitted, is premature. 
and should be withdrawn, as suggested by the 
undersigned during the hearings before the 
Board. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Sgd.) D. A. Patrerson, 
Member. 
Montreal, P.Q., 28th March, 1945. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Macassa Mines, Kirkland Lake, Ont., 
and Local 240, Kirkland Lake Mine and Mill Workers Union 


On March 31, the Minister of Labourrg 
received the Report of the Board of Con- §& 
«Ottawa, Ontario. 


ciliation which dealt with a dispute between 
Macassa Mines, Kirkland Lake, Ont., and 
Local 240, Kirkland Lake Mine and Miull 
Workers Union. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Alexander Brady, Chairman, appointed by 
the Minister of Labour on a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Messrs. Gilbert E. Jackson and George Harris, 
both of Toronto, appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and re Macassa Mines Limited, 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario, and Local 240, 
Kirkland Lake Mine and Mull Workers 
Union. 


To the Honourable HumpHReY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 


The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with the above dispute begs to submit 
its report. 

On August 15, 1944, a vote was held among 
the employees of the Macassa Mines Limited 
to determine what organization would repre- 
sent them as a bargaining agency, with the 
following result: 


Number eligible to vote.....5....-. 157 
Number potuballote.. ash 668 do. sn's 140 
Number of votes for the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers Union, Local 
ALY A EO et I nets) haces eG 84 
Number of votes cast for Inde- 
pendent Canadian Mine Workers 
Union 
Blank or spoiled ballots............ 4 
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As a consequence of this vote Local 240 
was certified by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board on September 13, 1944, and negotia- 
tions took place between it and the Company 
in October and November which resulted in 
the signing of a partial agreement. Matters 
on which there was still disagreement were: 

(a) claim by the Union for a maintenance- 
of-membership provision ; 

(b) claim for a voluntary revocable check- 
off ; 

(c) time and one-half for time worked over 
eight hours in any one day; 


(d) double time for all statutory holidays. 

The matters which came before the present 
Board are only (a) and (b) above; the matters 
included under (c) and (d) come within the 
jurisdiction of the National War Labour 
Board. 


A public hearing was held on February 20, 
1945, and both parties presented evidence and 
argument on the matters in dispute. The 
Company was represented by Mr. R. A. 
Bryce, president, Mr. Arthur Slaght, K.C., 
M-P., counsel, and Messrs. L. Beaman, J. A. 
Howes, and A. Harris. The Union was repre- 
sented by Mr. W. Simpson, international 
representative in Kirkland Lake. 


Tue ARGUMENT ON LEGALITY 


The argument was presented to the Board 
by Mr. Arthur Slaght, counsel for the Com- 
pany, that apart from the merits or demerits 
of the claims made by the Union, these claims 
cannot properly, under the terms of P.C. 1003, 
be referred to the Board because they do not 
relate to “working conditions’ as contem- 
plated in subsection (1) (d) of section 2 of 
P.C. 1003. In brief, Mr. Slaght contended, 
maintenance-of-membership and check-off are 
not “working conditions”, and hence the Com- 
pany is not obligated to negotiate concerning 
them. Furthermore, he argued that both main- 
tenance-of-membership and check-off would 
constitute for the Union “financial and other 
support”, which under section 19 (1) of P.C. 
1003 is prohibited. 


The members of the Board are not lawyers, 
and feel diffident about pronouncing upon 
legal points, yet have no alternative but to 
accept or reject the legal argument of Mr. 
Slaght. They note that this issue of legality 
has appeared before other and previous Boards, 
and desire to point out that a Board com- 
posed entirely of lawyers which dealt with a 
dispute between Fittings Limited, Oshawa, and 
United Steelworkers of America (LABouR 
GazettE, November, 1944, pp. 1351 and 1353) 
was agreed that the prohibition in section 19 
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(1) did not extend to a voluntary check-off, 
since each individual employee himself, not 
the Union, determines whether he wishes the 
Company to oblige him concerning the pay- 
ment of his Union dues. Doubtless the 
decision of the employee and the action of 
the Company confer a benefit upon the Union, 
but it is a benefit different from one con- 
ferred upon a Union by an employer’s own 
initiative. It was this latter type of benefit 
which P.C. 1003 had in view. To the present 
Board this argument appears convincing. 

The argument of the Company that it was 
not called upon to negotiate on maintenance- 
of-membership and check-off clauses because 
they did not strictly relate to “other working 
conditions” as contemplated in subsection 
(1) (d) of section 2, in P.C. 1003 was also 
considered by the Board. It is evident that 
by its presentation the Company is endeavour- 
ing to attach a fixed and rigid meaning to the 
phrase, “other working conditions”, but this 
Board is of the opinion that the phrase, as 
commonly used in industrial relations, is 
without a rigid meaning. It refers to the 
conditions under which employees will work 
and employers will give work, and these 
in modern industry are changing conditions. 
This matter has been fully dealt with in a 
recent report of the Board of Conciliation, 
which examined a dispute between the Upper 
Canada Mines Limited and the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
The Majority Report of the Board in this 
case interpreted “working conditions” to mean 
“any term on which an employee wishes to 
work, or on which an employer wishes an 
employee to work’. It contended forcibly 
that “working conditions” cannot be narrower 
than the content of the employer-employee 
relationship itself, and with that contention 
the present Board is in agreement. It believes 
that maintenance-of-membership provisions 
and check-off come as properly under “other 
working conditions” as a grievance procedure 
or seniority rights. Hence it considers that 
it is entitled to make recommendations con- 
cerning them. 

But before making such recommendations 
it would suggest that the terms of P.C. 1003 
in the matter of section 19 (1), might properly 
be clarified by the government through amend- 
ment. The Board, however, has no authority 
to make recommendations concerning the 
amendment of P.C. 1003, and it passes on 
this suggestion as an obiter dictum. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON THE POINTS IN DISPUTE 


In considering the request for the inclusion 
of clauses in the agreement providing for 
maintenance-of-membership and check-off, the 
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Board recognized the variety of pertinent cir- 
cumstances which are present: the parties 
have signed a first agreement and hence are 
not yet fully accustomed to each other; the 
Union is not powerful in the mine but by all 
the signs is capable of maintaining its posi- 
tion; labour in the industry is not at present 
abundant, and in the post-war period there 
is likely to be some inflow of fresh workers; 
there are many men in the military forces 
who will return to the employment of the 
Company. The most important circumstance 
is that the Union and the Company are just 
at the beginning of a contractual relationship. 
They have negotiated in good faith an agree- 
ment, except for the few disputed clauses. 
As far as the Board can judge the relations 
of Company and Union are friendly, and 
with a spirit of give and take on both sides 
these friendly relations should continue. 

Thus far the Board is unanimous. In re- 
spect of its recommendations, however, the 
Board is not unanimous. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE MAJsoritTy 


The majority members of the Board con- 
sider that the Union should withdraw its 
request for a maintenance of membership 
clause, and that on the other hand the 
Company should concede the privilege of a 
voluntary check-off. A maintenance of mem- 
bership clause is frankly a step in the direc- 
tion of a Union shop, with some of the im- 
plications of a Union shop, and the majority 
members of the Board (without arguing the 
matter in this report), are of the opinion that 
in. the present agreement the Union should not 
request this step. 

On the other hand it is in their view 
reasonable that the Company should concede 
the voluntary check-off; that is, recognize a 
voluntary authorization from employees to 
have their Union dues deducted monthly from 
their wages. Collection of Union dues in a 
mine is often a troublesome procedure for 
Union officials and for the employees, and a 
check-off will be of considerable help to both. 
Admittedly it will involve some expense and 
inconvenience to the Company, but its con- 
cession will unmistakably demonstrate the 
Company’s desire to come at least half way 
in an endeavour to meet the requests of the 
employees who are members of the Union. 
That demonstration should contribute to the 
strengthening of future good relations be- 
tween the Company and the Union. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE MINORITY 


The code of war-time labour regulations, 
of which P.C. 1003 forms a part, will in due 
course disappear; and on the necessity for 
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its ultimate disappearance there is substantial 
agreement among employees and employers. 
But the legitimate interest of Society in the 
decisions arrived at by collective bargaining— 
that endures and cannot be disregarded safely. 

No better instance of this need be sought 
than the present dispute; as may be seen by 
the following account of the negotiations 
preceding appointment of this Board; an ac- 
count upon which (at least, as to the facts 
in the case) both parties to the dispute are 
agreed. 

In the present instance, the Trade Union 
concerned began by submitting to the Em- 


_ ployer a clause known as the Union Shop. 


If accepted, this clause would in effect have 
compelled employees of the Company either 
to become Union members or to give up their 
means of livelihood. 

When the Employer refused this request, 
an alternative clause was put forward by the 
Union known as Maintenance of Membership. 

This would respect the freedom of em- 
ployees not already members of the Union 
to remain outside it; but, if accepted, would 
in effect have compelled employees of the 
Company who had already become Union 
members to remain Union members for the 
duration of the Agreement; or alternatively, 
to give up their means of livelihood. 

When the Employer refused this request, 
another alternative clause was put forward 
by the Union which is known as the Com- 
pulsory Check-off. 

This would in effect also have compelled 
employees of the Mine who had become 
members of the Union to remain members 
of the Union for the duration of the Agree- 
ment; and would have made the Employer 
a party to the compulsion. 

When the Company refused this request 
also, the Union submitted yet another alter- 
native proposal, known as the Voluntary 
Revocable Check-off. 

It is quite obvious that if the Employer were 
to agree to this the Union would benefit both 
materially and morally. 

The Union would be saved the trouble and 
expense of collecting dues from individual em- 
ployees; the Company would be performing on 
behalf of the Union a function which (human 
nature being what it is) will always be more 
or less unpopular. 

If the Company could feel assured that by 
consenting to this proposal it would be securing 
itself against a renewal of pressure upon it to 
concede demands for Maintenance of Member- 
ship or for the Compulsory Check-off (which it 
rejects in principle), it might be well advised 
so to consent. But the Company has no such 
assurance. 
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This account is given at length for two 
specific reasons: 

(a) Because in the brief presented to this 
-Board by Local 240, Kirkland Lake Mine and 
Mill Workers’ Union, it is contended that 
Maintenance of Membership is necessary; __ 

(b) Because in the brief presented to. this 
Board by the Macassa Mines Limited, the 
Board was requested specifically to make care- 
ful examination of two questions: 

(i) Would the Maintenance of Membership 
take away freedom and rights of the 
employees? 

(ii) Would it be against the interest of the 
general public in Canada? 

Just as the Board was unable to legitimately 
disregard the Company’s plea that certain 
‘claims of the Union cannot, under the terms of 
“P.C.1003, properly be referred to the Board 
(and the Board therefore considered, and 
‘unanimously rejected, Mr. Slaght’s argument 
in favour of this plea) ; so now the Board can- 
not properly sidestep a claim which is still 
maintained by one of the two parties to this 
dispute; and which is central to the submission 
of the other party. 


With reference to these two questions, 
this Minority Report makes the following 
observations: 

(i) Maintenance of Membership and the 
Compulsory Check-off (whatever may be their 
practical advantage from the standpoint of 
Union strategists concerned with entrenching 
themselves against attack from an employer— 
or from another union) involve a choice, on 
the part of all Union workers brought within 
the scope of a Maintenance of Membership 
Agreement, or made subject to Compulsory 
Check-off, which in practice becomes irrevoc- 
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able; unless, that is, an adequate and effective 
“escape clause” is included in such an agree- 
ment—none such has been proposed in the 
present instance. 

(ii) The question, whether it is justifiable 
in a society desiring to remain free, to force 
upon any group of citizens such an irrevocable 
choice?—may be debated for a long time to 
come, before a single answer emerges to satisfy 
the Canadian conscience. 

This Minority Report therefore recommends 
that Union and Employer should be satisfied 
with the partial Agreement, of which a copy 
has been submitted to this Board; and should 
administer it in a spirit of co-operation, mean- 
while leaving in abeyance the disputed issue. 

For it should be made clear that, in the 
present instance, it is the Union which is 
requesting a concession from the Employer, 
which the Employer is free to make or not to 
make; and it is for the Union to convince the 
Employer, on the basis of a favourable experi- 
ence with the partial Agreement already nego- 
tiated between them, that the making of this 
further concession will inure to the benefit of 
both parties. 

Ail of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto, this 29th day of March, 
1945. 

(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy, 
Chairman 


(Sgd.) Grorce Harris, 
Member 


(Who submits the Majority Report) 
(Sgd.) GuiLpErT JACKSON, 

. Member 

(Who submits the Minority Report) 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Anaconda American Brass & Copper 
Co., Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., and Local 811, New Toronto 
Brass & Copper Workers’ Union, International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


- On April 19 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation which 
dealt with a dispute between Anaconda Ameri- 
can Brass & Copper Co., Ltd., New Toronto, 
Ont., and Local 811, New Toronto Brass & 
Copper Workers’ Union, International Union 
of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. A minority 
report was submitted by Mr. N. P. Petersen. 
_ The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Cecil A. Wright, Toronto, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board; Messrs. N. P. Peter- 
sen and Lewis Duncan, both of Toronto, ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, and of @ 
dispute between Anaconda American 
Brass and Copper Company, Limited, 
New Toronto, Ontario, and Local 811, 
New Toronto Brass and Copper Workers’ 
Union, International Union of Mine, Mull 
and Smelter Workers. 

dies 

The Honourable Humpurey MITCHELL, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

The Conciliation Board appointed by you 
to deal with the above dispute begs to report 
as follows: 
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On March 26th, 1945, a meeting was held 
to hear the written and oral submissions of 
the parties, at which meeting the Union was 
represented by B. T. Doherty, International 
Representative, and J. Stewart, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Local, while the Company was 
represented by U. M. Evans, Superintendent, 
L. R. Richardson, Labour Supervisor and G. 
R. Munnoch, K.C., Counsel. 

The first collective agreement made at this 
plant was one dated November 26th, 1943 
between the Company and the Industrial 
Union of Copper and Brass Workers Local 
No. 1, CC.L. In August 1944 the present 
Union took over jurisdiction from the former 
C.C.L. Union at the request of the members 
of the Union, and in October of that year 
the Company agreed to recognize the new 
Union and to observe the agreement of 
November 26, 1943 as if it had been made 
between the present Union and the Company. 
On November 24th, 1944 the present Union 
opened negotiations for a new agreement. 
These negotiations proceeded until January 
8, 1945, at which time the Union appealed 
to the Ontario Labour Relations Board on 
the ground that the parties were deadlocked. 
On January 16th, 1945, the Board indicated 
that the parties should negotiate for another 
two weeks; meetings were held throughout 
January and on January 26th practically all 
the matters in dispute between the parties, 
with the exception of the request of the 
Union for a Union Shop clause and an invol- 
untary and irrevocable check-off clause, were 
agreed upon between the parties. On Mon- 
day, February 19th, following a Union meet- 
ing the previous day, a strike took place at 
the plant of a day’s duration, the reason given 
for the strike being that the employees 
objected to what they called the dilatory 
tactics of the Company in failing to put into 
operation the terms on which they had agreed 
as a partial agreement at least, and the refusal 
of the Company to embody the Union Shop 
clause and Check-off provisions. Work was 
resumed at the plant shortly after five o’clock 
on February 19th on the understanding that 
an agreement would be signed and an agree- 
ment was signed on February 26th between 
the Company and the Union. While Article 
11 of the Agreement as signed provides that 
the provisions therein “shall constitute the 
entire agreement between the parties”, before 
this Board the Company did not take the 
position that the Agreement was intended to 
be final and determinative, and there was 
apparently an oral understanding, at least, 
that other matters not agreed upon would 
be referred to a Conciliation Board under 
the proceedings set in motion by the Union 
in January of this year. 
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The following matters were placed before 
the Board as questions on which the parties 
were unable to agree: 

The Union requested the inclusion of a 
Union Shop clause by which all employees 
both present and future should become and 
remain members in good standing with the 
Union as a condition of employment by the 
Company, and secondly, an involuntary, 
irrevocable check-off of Union dues by the 
Company. 

The Company requested the inclusion of a 
no-strike clause, and secondly, a clause by 
which the Union would agree to stop the 
publication of what it alleged was false and 
misleading material in the local Union 
bulletins, etc. 

The Union claimed that some 90% of the 
employees in this plant, of whom eligible 
employees number about 1,200, were members 
in good standing of the’ Union. They 
produced before the Board what they claimed 
to be some 924 signed authorizations from 
individual employees (a specimen copy of 
which is hereto attached) by which the em- 
ployees undertook to remain members in 
good standing of Local 811 for the duration 
of the collective agreement and by which the 
individual employees authorized the Company 
to deduct monthly Union dues and to remit 
the same to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Local. These authorizations were placed at 
the disposal of the Company and, while the 
Company did not admit their validity, there 
was no serious dispute as to their authenticity, 
save that the Union admitted that amongst 
the 924 authorizations filed were included. 
some from employees in a Crown Company 
(Can. Strip Mill Ltd.) which was a separate 
entity having a separate agreement and 
which employed some 250 eligible employees. 
There is little doubt, however, that the 
present Union commands an overwhelming 
support of the employees in the present 
Company and that the majority of such 
employees did sign the individual authoriza- 
tions placed before the Board. 

The Company resisted the Union’s claim 
chiefly on the ground of irresponsibility of 
the Union, and it placed great reliance on 
the fact that the stoppage of work on 
February 19th, being illegal, was an indication 
of the Union’s irresponsibility. It is true 
that Mr. Doherty stated that the Union did 
not authorize or call the strike and that it 
was unknown to him until after it had com- 
menced, but it is also significant that he 
admitted quite candidly that the Union took 
no disciplinary action against any of those 
members participating. 

We do not believe that in the present state 
of collective bargaining between the parties the 
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request for full union shop and involuntary 
and irrevocable check-off should be pressed by 
the Union. We cannot ignore, however, the 
large number of signed authorizations of the 
employees, nor can we, when seeking some 
method by which industrial peace may be pre- 
served for the future, ignore the fact that the 
Company’s refusal to accede to any form of 
Union security was considered sufficiently im- 
portant to rouse the feelings of the employees 
in this plant to the extent of producing a 
stoppage of work. 


After much Pong denatioas the Board felt 
that there might be a possibility of getting 
the parties together and concluding an agree- 
ment on the points in dispute if the Union’s 
request for a form of Union security ‘were 
coupled with some tangible evidence of its 
desire to furnish the Company with a cor- 
responding benefit. The Board felt that if 
the request for some form of Union security 
was, under the circumstances disclosed here, 
accompanied by a willingness to accept such 
security conditioned upon the non-participa- 
tion by Union members in strikes or stoppages 
of work for the duration of the agreement, 
there might be hope of an agreement being 
reached. Accordingly on April 12th, the 
parties met once more with the Board. At 
that time the Company indicated its willing- 
ness to give a voluntary revocable check-off 
conditioned upon, and to be forfeited in case 
of a strike participated in by Union members. 
On the other hand, the Union indicated its 
willingness to accept a maintenance-of-mem- 
bership clause plus check-off, without any 
forfeiture, provision, in leu of its original 
request. ‘The Company refused to consider 
maintenance of membership even subject to 
forfeiture in case of strike, although the Union 
representative, Mr. Doherty, indicated that he 
would, albeit reluctantly, recommend the ac- 
ceptance of such provision to the employees. 
Under these circumstances the parties were 
unable to reach an agreement. 

We understand that our colleague, who is 
writing a separate report, is willmg to recom- 
mend the acceptance by both parties of a 
clause providing for check-off of Union dues 
by the Company conditioned upon non-partici- 
pation in strikes or stoppage of work by Union 
members. To this extent the Board’s report 
is unanimous, but, differing from our col- 
league, we are of opinion that under the cir- 
cumstances disclosed here, and in the interest 
of future industrial peace in this plant, the 
Company should be willing to concede a 
maintenance -of-membership clause likewise 
conditioned. 

“To demand a forfeiture provision for a 
check-off clause alone, which, as a gesture of 
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co-operation, has been conceded by many 
companies, and recommended by many unani- 
mous Boards, is not, in our opinion, sufficient 
to meet the situation in the present case. We 
can see no reason why the Company should 
not, in the circumstances, recognize the willing- 
ness of their employees to support the Union 
of their choice for the duration of the agree- 
ment, particularly if such recognition by the 
Company is conditioned upon the absence of 
strikes or stoppages of work. We believe, 
further, that under the circumstances here, the 
Union might reasonably concede such a for- 
feiture clause to the Company. 

With this in mind and in place of the two 
requests by the Union, and the request of the 
Company for a no strike clause, we suggest 
that there should*be included in the present 
agreement, which was executed on February 
26, and as part thereof, a clause somewhat as 
follows: 


(a) It shall be a condition of employment 
of all employees who are now or who may 
hereafter become members of the Union that 
they maintain their membership in the Union 
in good standing for the duration of this 
agreement. 

(6) The Company agrees to deduct from the 
pay of every employee who authorizes the 
Company in writing so to do, the sum of $1.00 
each month as Union dues and to remit such 
money monthly to the Union together with a 
memorandum in writing showing the names 
and addresses of the persons with respect to 
whose pay the said deductions shall have been 
made. 

(c) If during the lifetime of this Agree- 
ment an illegal strike, sit-down or stoppage of 
work occurs, in which 50 per cent or more of 
the members of the Union shall have partici- 
pated or in which 50 per cent or more of those 
participating in such strike are members of 
the Union, the Company may, within one week 
after the beginning of such strike, give notice 
in writing to the Union terminating its obli- 
gations under clauses (a) and (6) of this 
Article by reason of such participation, and 
unless the Union, within one week after 
receipt of such notice, disputes the fact that 
the strike, sit-down or stoppage was illegal 
in which 50 per cent or more of its members 
participated in such strike, sit-down or stop- 
page of work, or that 50 per cent or more of 
those participating were members of the 
Union, the Company, within one week after 
receipt of its notice by the Union, shall be 
relieved of all obligation under clauses (a) 
and (06) of this Article. In the event that 
the Union disputes the fact that the said 
strike, sit-down, or stoppage of work was 
illegal or that 50 per cent or more of its 
members participated in such strike, sit-down 
or stoppage of work, or that 50 per cent or 
more of those participating were members of 
the Union, then the question or questions dis- 
puted shall be determined by an arbitrator 
chosen by mutual agreement between the 
Company and the Union, or, in the event of 
their failure to agree, by an _ arbitrator 
appointed by the Minister of Labour for 
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Ontario. After the Union disputes any alle- 
gation of the Company made hereunder, and 
until the decision of the arbitrator is received 
by both parties, the obligations of the parties 
under this Article shall continue in effect, but 
the decision of the arbitrator shall be final 
and binding on both parties and if the arbi- 
trator finds in favour of the Company’s con- 
tention, then the obligations of the Company 
under this Article shall forthwith cease on 
receipt of the arbitrator’s decision. The cost 
and expenses incident to such arbitration 
shall be borne equally by the Company and 
the Union. 

Before this Board nothing was placed in 
evidence which would warrant the inclusion 
of the Company’s proposed clause with regard 
to the publication of offensive Union propa- 
ganda and the Board therefore recommends 
that the Company’s request for this clause be 
withdrawn. 

In the result, therefore, as a means of 
settling the two requests of the Union and the 
counter request of the Company for a no- 
strike clause, this Board recommends the inclu- 
sion of the clause regarding maintenance-of- 
membership and voluntary check-off of dues, 
conditioned on non-participation in strikes, 
etc., by the Union, as outlined above. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, this 16th day of April, 
1945. 
(Sgd.) Crom A. Wricut, 


Chairman 


In view of the strong organization of the 
Union and the large number of authorizations 
which had been signed by Union members it 
is my opinion that this Board would have 
been justified in recommending that the Com- 
pany should grant the requests of the Union 
for a Union Shop: and an involuntary and 
irrevocable check-off. However, as a matter 
of compromise, I subscribe to the recom- 
mendations numbered (a), (b) and (c) in the 
report of the Chairman. 


One further matter should be mentioned. 
The Agreement of the 26th February, 1945, 
makes elaborate provision for grievance pro- 
cedure. Four stages are provided for. The 
Agreement then appears to provide for arbi- 
tration. But the arbitration clause is in the 
following terms: 

In case a matter is not settled after follow- 
ing the above Grievance Procedure, it may be 
submitted, by mutual consent, for Arbitration 
to the American Arbitration Association, 
Canada Division, under the Rules of Pro- 
cedure as contained in the Voluntary Labour 
Arbitration Tribunal of the American Arbi- 
tration Association. 


The underlined words, which the Company 
insisted on, contrary to the wishes of the 
Union, gives the Company the right to refuse 
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to arbitrate any unsettled. grievance. It is 
unfortunate that the Company has taken this 
attitude. Industrial peace is promoted by the 
rapid settlement of grievances, carried to arbi- 
tration if necessary. It is not promoted by 
the setting up of illusory grievance procedure. 


April 16, 1945. 
(Sgd.) Lewis Duncan, 
Member 


Minority Report 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and Anaconda American Brass 
and Copper Company, Limited, New 
Toronto, Ontario and Local 811, New 
Toronto Brass and Copper Workers Union, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers. 


VO. 


The Honourable Humpurey Mircue tt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir: 


The Conciliation Board appointed to deal 
with the above reference has completed its 
work and as I am unable to concur with my 
colleagues, I herewith submit a separate 
report. 


A meeting was held on March 26th, 1945, at 
which the union was represented by B. T. 
Doherty, International Representative, and J. 
Stewart, Vice-President of the Local. The 
company was represented by G. R. Munnoch, 


B. T. Doherty outlined to the Board collec- 
tive bargaining which had taken place, with 
meetings held at reasonable intervals, culmin- 
ating in a union meeting, Sunday, February 
18, 1945, at which a report was made of pro- 
gress to date. In outlining this progress to 
the Conciliation Board, Mr. Doherty stated 
that all articles of the agreement had been 
completed and accepted by both sides as of 
February 14, 1945, excepting one question in 
connection with article 8, sub-section 4, which 
deals with job classifications. 


Despite this progress, a sit-down strike took 
place at the plant of Anaconda American 
Brass and Copper Company, Limited, on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1945, being of one day duration, for 
which the men received no strike pay from the 
union. 


The Conciliation Board was furnished with 
copies of completed and signed agreement 
between the company and the union dated 
February 26, 1945, which contains, among 
other terms, the following Article No. 11. 
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ArtTIcLE II 


Amendment 


The foregoing provisions shall constitute the 
entire agreement between the Parties for the 
term hereof unless amended in writing by the 
peur and signed by Officials authorized so to 
0. 


The union submitted to the board that des- 
pite its acceptance of the agreement which it 
signed, it had two further demands on which 
it asked conciliation. These two demands had 
been dealt with by a Conciliator, appointed 
following appeal to the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Boards, on January 16, 1945. The union 
at that time requested: 


(1) Maintenance of Membership. 
(2) Dues check-off. 


When appearing before the present board 
the union had changed its two conditions as 
follows: 

(1) Union Shop. 

(2) Dues check-off, 
whereupon the Company placed before the 
board two conditions: 

(1) No-strike clause. 

(2) Stoppage of unfair and untrue state- 

ments against the Company in _ local 


union publications or in unsigned bulle- 
tins. 


In view of a completed agreement, properly 
signed, having been designated by the union 
representative aS a good working agreement, 
and having regard to the following: 

(1) The Union is not well-known in the 
locality, the present agreement being its 
first contract with the Company. 

(2) Irresponsibility of the union, its officials, 
or its members, as demonstrated by the 
union or union members action—stopping 
work, illegally, on February 19, 1945 

the board would be justified in disallowing 
consideration of the union’s conditions and I 
feel equally disposed to ignore the company’s 
request for further conditions. 


After lengthy deliberations by the Board, it 
was decided to attempt further conciliation, 
and on April 12, 1945, the Board met again 
with B. T. Doherty and two employees of 
the Company representing the union, and 
U. M. Evans and L. R. Richardson represent- 
ing the Company. 

At this meeting the Company agreed to give 
the union further consideration by offering a 
supplementary agreement dealing with volun- 
tary dues check-off and dropped its request for 
no-strike clause and the other requirement 
regarding union bulletins by having the check- 
off agreement include a restriction with respect 
to work stoppage which was considered satis- 
factory in lieu of the no-strike clause. 
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The union representative and the two 
employees rejected the Company’s offer and 
stated to the Board that it was not their 
intention to submit the offer to the union 
membership generally at a regular meeting. - 

Having regard to the circumstances as listed, 
I am not willing to reeommend further powers 
for the union, and outline hereunder certain 
pertinent facts. 


(1) A work stoppage took place during dis- 
cussions which led up to the contract 
which is now accepted and signed. 

(2) This contract was completed with the 
exception of one sub-section which was 
later completed without the aid of a 
conciliation officer. 

(3) The union and its officials are not well- 
known to the Company and are without 
previous history in the community. 

(4) The union officials, by refusal to refer 
the Company’s latest proposal to the 
membership, have shown a desire to have 
complete domination of the situation and 
have demonstrated the union demands on 
the Company are not a settled policy 
understood or desired by the majority of 
union members, as indicated by changing 
the request for maintenance of member- 
ship to a union shop request. The union 
has further demonstrated that it desires 
to control the situation in an arbitrary 
manner and contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the community and injurious to 
the war effort of the employees by dis- 
tributing bulletins, announcing a strike 
vote would be taken on April 15, before 
either parties had received knowledge or 
information about the recommendation 
of the Conciliation Board dealing with 
the case. (Bulletin Attached). 

The Company has agreed to do the follow- 

ing in the interest of the union: 

(1) Accept as bargaining agency the present 
union without requesting it to become 
certified. 

(2) The Company signed:a contract on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1945, containing Article 1I, 
previously referred to. 

(3) Despite provisions in Article 11, the 
Company had co-operated with coneilia- 
tion procedure and made further valuable 
offers of co-operation. 

(4) The Company appeared before the Board 
and made a further offer to enter into a 
supplementary agreement providing for 
voluntary dues check-off, based on signed 
authorizations properly witnessed, and 
being revocable by the employee, provid- 
ing as a condition that if during the life 
of the agreement, a sit-down, slow-down, 
work stoppage, or strike takes place that 
the Company forthwith stops collection 
of union dues, if it can be demonstrated 
fifty per cent (50%) or more of the 
employees taking part in such demonstra: 
tion are members of the union or have 
at any time during the life of the agree- 
ment instructed the Company to withhold 
union due payments from their wages. 


As the union representative declared they 
could obtain dues check-off authorization 
cards for more than ninety per cent (90 per 
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cent) of employees, there is no reason to 
reject the Company’s offer of voluntary dues 
check-off. 

Further than that, I take the position that 
maintenance-of-membership or mandatory 
union shop arrangement is not a matter which 
should be dealt with in a general contract. 

Matters of belief, such as religion, political 
adherence, and other questions of personal 
likes and dislikes are not matters which can 
be conciliated. 

Recommending that the Company be asked 
to do something in which it does not believe, 
would be contrary to the Company’s right to 
exercise its own judgment. 

If the union is correct in stating it is less 
than satisfied on account of its check-off 
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authorization being revocable, it would indi- 
cate the union is demanding a type of inter- 
ference with rights of freedom and action on 
the part of Anaconda employees, which would 
be against the interest of society. 


It is therefore recommended to the union 
and to the Company that they carry on 
further discussions with a view to having the 
union accept the Company’s further offer of 
dues check-off. 


The above is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Toronto, this 17th day of April, 
1945. 
(Sgd.) N. P. Prerersen, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Corbin Lock Co. of Canada, Belleville, 
Ont., and International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 


(U.A.W.-C.1.0.) Local 426 


On April 10 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation which 
dealt with a dispute between Corbin Lock 
Co. of Canada, Belleville, Ont., and Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW-CIO) Local 426. A minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Gale. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Cecil A. Wright, Toronto, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members; Messrs. G. A. Gale and Bora 
Laskin, both of Toronto, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report follows: 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, as amended, 
and in the matter of a dispute between 
Corbin Lock Company of Canada, Lim- 
ited, Belleville, Ontario and Local 426, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America 
(UAW-CIO) 

Abed 


The Honourable HumpuHrey MITcHELL, 
Minister of Labour of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
in this matter begs to report as follows: 

Hearings were held in the City of Belleville, 
at which the Company was represented by 
L. E. McLean, General Manager; K. N. 
Gerow, Works Manager; and C. A. Payne. 


K.C., Counsel; and the Union by John Eldon, 
Fred Brooks and Drummond Wren, all Inter- 
national Representatives. Written and oral 
submissions were made by each of the parties 
touching on the three matters in dispute, 
viz: 


(1) The demand of the Union for and the 
refusal of the Company to agree to the 
inclusion of a “union shop” clause in the 
collective agreement which they have 
been negotiating. 


(2) A similar demand and refusal respecting 
a “check-off” clause; and 


(3) The demand of the Company for and 
the refusal of the Union to agree to the 
terms of a clause allowing the Company 
to replace a certain percentage of female 
employees, without regard to their plant- 
wide seniority, by male employees. 


The dispute on the foregoing items arose 
during the negotiation of a first collective 
agreement between the parties. The Union 
initiated organizing activities among the em- 
ployees of the Company early in 1944, and 
applied to the Ontario Labour Court for cer- 
tification in May of that year. It was cer- 
tified by that Court as the bargaining agent 
of the Company’s hourly-rated employees on 
September 13, 1944, following a representa- 
tion vote between it and the Corbin Lock 
Employees’ Guild, in which the Union ob- 
tained about 71 per cent of the votes of the 
eligible voters. The Company employs about 
200 persons who are affected by its collective 
bargaining relations with the Union and of 
these the Union claims 80 per cent as paid up 
members in good standing. 


* 
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FEMALE SENIORITY 


The Company’s employment rolls have not 
been swollen by wartime expansion since its 
normal complement of workers is about 190, 
but there has been a decided shift in the 
relative numbers of male and female em- 
ployees. As of 1940, the Company had 18 
female employees on its payroll; today, the 
number is 117. The Company desires to 
restore its pre-war proportion between male 
and female employees, and it has suggested 
the inclusion of the following clause in the 
collective agreement being negotiated with the 
Union. 

Seniority shall not be affected by race, sex, 
religious affiliation, nationality or dependents 
of the employee; save that the Company may 
replace female employees by male employees 
in positions or occupational classifications 
now filled by female employees at any time 
on or after the first day of June, 1945, by 
giving the Union thirty (30) days’ written 
notice of its intention, so that the number of 
female employees shall not be reduced by more 
than thirty (30) per centum of the female 
employees employed by the Company on the 
first day of June, 1945. 

The Union opposes this clause, principally 
on the ground that it would enable the Com- 
pany to lay off female employees without 
regard to plant-wide seniority. While the 
parties have agreed that seniority should be on 
a departmental basis, the Union contends that 
this was a concession on its part and that in 
connection with the exceptional provision, 
above quoted, which the Company seeks to 
introduce into the collective agreement, lay- 
offs should be in accordance with plant-wide 
seniority. On the other hand, the Company’s 
position is that such a limitation might pre- 
vent it from making lay-offs in departments in 
which it particularly wished to replace female 
by male help, viz: the pressroom and machine 
shop. Female workers in these departments, 
as well as those employed as clerks, are doing 
work which, the Company claims, was gener- 
ally done by men because of the physical 
labour involved in some of the operations. 
The Union readily agreed to co-operate with 
the Company in taking women off heavy work 
but it wanted to protect their seniority on a 
plant-wide basis. At the hearing the parties 
agreed that the “replacement” clause should 
not become operative until the cessation of 
hostilities with Germany but they were unable 
otherwise to resolve the dispute on this matter. 

The Board has carefully considered the 
respective positions of the parties on the issue 
and it unanimously recommends the inclusion 
of the following clause in that respect: 

Seniority shall not be affected by race, sex, 


religious affiliation, nationality or dependents 
of an employee; save that after the termina- 
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tion of hostilities with Germany, the Com- 
pany, may, upon giving to the Union thirty 
days’ notice of its intention to do so, replace 
female employees by male employees in posi- 
tions or occupational classifications now filled 
by female employees, provided that the num- 
ber of female employees employed by the 
Company as of the date of termination of 
hostilities with Germany shall not, under the 
provisions of this section, be reduced by more 
than thirty per cent. 

Following the giving of the said notice and 
until the 30 per cent replacement of female 
by male employees has been completed, any 
female employees in the press room and 

machine shop or employed as clerks who are 
laid off or discharged for any reason other 
than replacement of female by male em- 
ployees as contemplated by this section shall 
be included in the computation of such 30 
per cent. 

In making replacements under this section, 
which may involve the discharge of female 
employees in any department who have 
seniority over female employees in other 
departments who are not being discharged 
hereunder, the Company will endeavour, after 
consultation with the Union, to give effect. to 
such seniority by employing the replaced 
female employees in such other departments, 
provided that, in the opinion of the Com- 
pany, they have the skill and efficiency to do 
the work of the female employees in such 
other departments or can, in the opinion of 
the Company, acquire such skill and efficiency 
within a period which the Company deems 
to be reasonable. 


Union SHoP AND CHECK-OFF 


The clause requested by the Union and re- 
fused by the Company relating to the “union 
shop” and “check-off” was as follows: 


(1) It is a continuing condition of employ- 

ment with the Company that employees 
covered by this Agreement, both present 
employees and new employees shall be 
and remain good standing members of the 
Union. Persons losing their membership 
in the Union shall not be retained in the 
employ of the Company. 

Present employees who are not now mem- 

bers of the Union must become members 

within 30 days from the date hereof. 

New employees must become members 

of the Union within 30 days of the date 

of hiring and remain in good standing 
thereafter. 

(4) The Company will deduct from the pay of 

each employee covered by this Agree- 

ment, all Union initiation fees, dues and 
assessments. 

All such deduction shall be made during 

the first pay period of each calendar 

month provided that: 

(a) deductions of initiation fees for 
present employees who are not now 
members of the Union shall be made 
within 30 days from the date hereof. 

(b) deductions of initiation fees of new 
employees who are not members of 
the Union shall be made out of the 
first pay received by such employees. 

(6) Assessments must be first approved by 
the Union before deduction shall be 
made therefor. The Union will give the 
Company notice of its approval of assess- 
ments. 
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(7) All sums deducted shall be remitted to 
the Financial Secretary of the Union not 
later than the 25th day of the calendar 
Ses in which such deductions are 
made. 


(8) The Company and the Union shall work 
out a mutually satisfactory arrangement 
by which the Company will furnish the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Union monthly, 
a record of those for whom deductions 
have been made, together with the amount 
of such deductions. 

At the hearing, the representative for the 
Union stated that he felt a union, once cer- 
tified, should be entitled to a union shop pro- 
vision in order properly to carry out its 
functions. With this view, as a general pro- 
position, we must express our dissent. While 
union shops may be the goal of trade union- 
ism, we believe that to say a union shop 
clause should automatically be included in a 
collective agreement in every case upon cer- 
tification of a union’s officers as bargaining 
representatives is to adopt a _ position so 
extreme and devoid of support either in legis- 
lation, practice (or even in reports of Con- 
ciliation Boards), that it scarcely merits dis- 
cussion. That there may be cases where, in a 
first agreement, a union with some 70-80 per 
cent membership might conceivably be en- 
titled to a union shop is a possibility. It is 
perhaps sufficient to say that the present case 
discloses no circumstances that would warrant 
this Board even considering it seriously. The 
Board accordingly is unanimous in recom- 
mending that the Union withdraw its request 
for the Union Shop clause as presented. 


The practice of unions asking for the ulti- 
mate of a “union shop” in circumstances 
where an employer has scarcely had an op- 
portunity of knowing the union at all is not 
one which commends itself to this Board. 
Unions which complain of employers adopting 
“ageravating” or “inflammatory” tactics might 
well remember that this can work two ways. 
Further, demands for “union shop” as a 
matter of course may well result in causing 
a meritorious claim for such provision to be 
ignored. It may likewise result, if too 
rigorously insisted on, in a denial of any form 
of company co-operation with the union in the 
latter’s not unreasonable request to be given 
an opportunity under as favourable circum- 
stances as possible to perform their function 
as a recognized party to the maintenance of 
good employer-employee relations. 

We do not say that the present Union has 
offended in this respect, since at the hearing 
when the Board indicated that it would not 
recommend a union shop clause the Union 
did not press the point and, in light of the 
fact that the Company had indicated in 
earlier negotiations its opposition to any form 
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of so-called “union security” it is perhaps not 
surprising that the original request—in which 
the Union honestly believes—should be left in 
opposition to the Company’s outright refusal 
to countenance other proposals—a_ refusal 
dictated by an equally honest belief on its 
part. 

It is attractive to say that in the present 
case the Union has not demonstrated an 
actual need for any form of union security 
and, the burden of proof being upon it, no 
recommendation is necessary. The Union, 
however, bases its claim of “need” on the 
nature of and the implications arising from 
compulsory collective bargaining. The Com- 
pany denies these implications. On issues of 
this nature where the question is not who is 
right and who is wrong, but rather what can 
be done to achieve the greatest amount of 
co-operation between parties to an agreement 
in performing their respective functions under 
that agreement; with the least sacrifice of the 
view of either as to “right” or “wrong”, the 
idea of proving necessity or “need” as a fact 
seems to us inapplicable. To deny all validity 
to what the Union claims is a real necessity 
to perform its obligations is to admit, in 
effect, the rightness of the Company’s view 
that no such necessity or implications arise. 
We are not prepared to say that a union is 
“wrong” in asking for any form of union 
security, nor are we prepared to admit the 
“rightness” of its request for complete security 
by a “union shop” clause. At the same time 
we are not willing to admit the “rightness” of 
the Company’s position in denying any claim 
for security and yet demanding proof of 
leadership, nor will we say that a company is 
“wrong” in refusing to add union membership, 
under the circumstances here, as a condition 
of employment. 

Real claims are honestly made on both 
sides. It seems to us that we should approach 
the question from the following points of 
view. Can the granting of some form of 
union security injure the Company in its 
collective bargaining relations? Can the grant- 
ing of some form of union security assist a 
Union in its bargaining relations? If there is 
a possibility of benefit without a correspond- 
ing possibility of harm, we believe that it is 
the function of a Conciliation Board to effect 
a compromise without being put in the posi- 
tion of deciding as a matter of principle for 
or against the differing ideological views of 
the parties. - 

We agree that employers who, by legislative 
decree, have been forced to accept the prin- 
ciple of compulsory collective bargaining can- 
not, and should not, be expected to take at 
one gulp, if ever, the trade union philosophy 
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concerning “union shop”, whether it may or 
may not be the ultimate result of collective 
bargaining or whether it may or may not be 
helpful to a union in its bargaining relations 
and of little or no harm to an employer. We 
believe, however, that if an employer looks 
to a certified bargaining agency for co-opera- 
tion in maintaining good employer-employee 
relations—as he is entitled to, and should do 
—he ought to be willing to make such con- 
cesslons as a spirit of compromise will permit 
towards those matters which a union feels will 
enable it the better to assume and execute 
that responsibility. In other words, granted 
even the likelihood of benefit to one side 
which may promote rather than impede or 
leave static good industrial relations why 
should a Board not recommend something 
that may promote the co-operation which any 
contract or agreement implies between the 
parties, even if it be not sure that it will have 
that effect, if the Board is convinced that it 
cannot, at any rate, injure relations, and if it is 
honestly asked for as a means of promoting 
those relations? 

Collective bargaining assumes that the bar- 
gaining agency shall act on behalf of the 
collectivity of employees who choose it to 
represent them. The extent to which a com- 
pany is willing to co-operate with a union 
(chosen as bargaining agency) in dealing with 
the collective group will mark the success or 
failure of collective bargaining. That a union 
should, by the attractiveness of its policies, be 
able to control the group and to satisfy the 
employer, is a doctrine with which in theory 
we agree. It ignores the fact, however, that 
there are many individuals who cannot see 
their own immediate demands in terms of 
long range benefit to the group of employees, 
and to the employer from that group—and it 
is with and from the latter that the employees 
must eventually benefit. Such a view also 
ignores the fact that the individual employee 
usually feels—whether rightly or wrongly— 
that his own immediate interests are in oppo- 
sition to those of his employer. The function 
of a bargaining agency is not only to merge 
the individual interests of employees in order 
to adjust an unequal bargaining position be- 
tween employer and employee. It should also 
seek to achieve a basis of co-operation with the 
employer without which the interests of both 
employees and employer will suffer. To do so 
it must assume leadership. Leadership in- 
volves some power to compel obedience which, 
in turn, involves some type of sanction. In 
countries like England sanctions were worked 
out slowly and painfully and frequently, by 
physical force. This country has now adopted 
a method of compulsory collective bargaining 
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in an effort to avoid part, at least, of that 
painful process. To that end it has introduced 
the union as a real party in interest in the 
promotion and preservation of industrial rela- 
tions in every plant in which it is certified. 
Whether such legislative policy be right or 
wrong it is only proper that it be given a fair 
trial. The Union in this case asks for some 
measure of company co-operation whereby it 
can carry out the leadership expected of it and 
obtain and maintain the support of employees 
on which its leadership depends. 

As we have stated we do not agree that the 
Union should have that full support that a 
union shop clause would undoubtedly give it. 
We do not believe that a company at this 
stage of bargaining proceedings can be ex- 
pected to surrender its honestly held views so 
completely. Nor will we in this instance go 
so far as.to recommend that the company 
make it a condition of employment that 
existing and future union-employees remain 
members in good standing for the duration 
of the agreement, even though we can see a 
benefit to the Union without corresponding 
loss to the Company in such a “maintenance” 
provision. We feel, however, that considering 
the possibility of benefit to the Union without 
harm in fact or to principle of the Company 
we can recommend that the present agreement 
contain a clause somewhat similar to the 
following: 

Upon presentation of an authorization 
signed by an employee to deduct $...... ees 
a month from his wages and to transmit such 
amount to Local 426 of the Union, which 
authorization may be stated to be for the 
duration of the Agreement, the Company un- 
dertakes to honour such an authorization 
according to its terms and to transmit by 
cheque the total amount so deducted to the 
financial secretary of Local 426 before the 


10th of the month following that in which it 
is deducted. 


The effect of such a clause may be purely 
psychological—but none the less real. If ac- 
cepted by the Company it would be a gesture 
by which the latter agrees to co-operate with 
the Union and Union employees in maintain- 
ing some form of security that will enable the 
Union to demonstrate—or disprove—its ability 
to provide constructive leadership. At the 
same time, it does not force the Company to 
accept. the principle of employing only Union 
members. It does, however, eliminate any 
possible suspicion that the Company insists 
on treating the Union at arms length and as 
though it were an interloper—even if a 
tolerated one—in the plant. Such a clause 
would undoubtedly confer on the Union a 
benefit, and one which it considers important 
to the stabilizing of industrial relations. We 
can see no injury or loss to the Company— 
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save the small matter of additional expense 
which we do not believe to have been serious- 
ly urged by the latter—unless it be injurious 
to the Company to have the Union financially 
secure for the duration of the agreement. As 
the Union must operate for a year there can 
be no objection to its security as such. That 
it may, through security, become less’ in- 
terested in the welfare of the employee might 
be a serious objection, but one which we 
believe to be the concern of the employees 
themselves rather than the employer. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


We accordingly recommend that the present 
agreement contain: 

(1) A clause similar to that outlined above 
with respect to female lay-offs and seniority; 

(2) A “check-off” clause similar to that out- 
lined above. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, this 3rd day of April 
1945. 
(Sgd.) Cectrr A. WricHt, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Bora Laskin, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of The Wartime Labour Reia- 
tions, P.C. 1003, as amended, and in the 
matter of a dispute between Corbin Lock 
Company of Canada Limited, Belleville, 
Ontario, and Local 426, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW-CIO). 


The Honourable HuMpHrReY MiTCHELL, 
Minister of Labour of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


I have had the advantage of seeing the draft 
Report which presents the views of the other 
two members of the Board. It indicates that 
we are unanimously of the opinion that the 
Union’s bid for a “union shop” should be 
rejected, and that the clause relating to 
“female seniority” should be revised as therein 
set out. There is nothing I can usefully add 
to the reasoning and conclusions of that Report 
upon those two subjects. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, and notwithstanding the respect I have 
for my colleagues, I am unable to concur in 
the views which they express on the Union’s 
request for a ‘“check-off” provision. 

The facts and circumstances leading up to 
the present position of the matter are fully 
and accurately described in the Majority 
Report and I do not propose to repeat them. 

At the outset I should say that I am 
impressed with the idea that this Board, and 
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in fact all Boards appointed to conciliate under 
Order in Council P.C. 1003, should approach 
the problems with which they are confronted 
in a practical state of mind, and that being so, 
should endeavour to find a real solution for 
the particular matters in controversy rather 
than discuss conflicting ideologies. 

The real problem is whether the Company 
should be compelled to grant to the Union a 
clause which would have the effect of instal- 
ling a system of voluntary irrevocable check- 
off of Union dues. The other members of the 
Board, while rejecting more extravagant claims 
of the Union, have come to the conclusion 
that the agreement being negotiated should 
contain such a clause. I do not think that 
any “check-off” clause should be a part of the 
first agreement between these parties. At 
some future date when circumstances have 
changed and when the parties have had an 
opportunity of knowing and __ understanding 
each other, such a clause might be desirable as 
an instrument for the promotion and continua- 
tion of normal harmonious labour relations. 
In my opinion, that day has not yet been 
reached. 

It seems to me that unless extraordinary 
circumstances prevail in any particular case, 
a Company which has so recently been initiated 
to the mysteries and rigours of collective bar- 
gaining should not be expected to accept the 
usual clauses pertaining to union security, so 
popular with the unions, until and unless it is 
clearly demonstrated that there is a real 
existing or future need for such security. I 
stress the word “future” for surely the union 
would be justified in seeking the inclusion of 
such a clause if prevailing circumstances indi- 
cated that the need would develop during the 
currency of the agreement. But I am equally 
convinced that the Union should have cast 
upon it the duty of showing to the Company 
and ultimately to the Board that such a need 
will reasonably arise. 

However convenient it might be for the 
Union at the present time, a system of check- 
off is not necessary to it in any proper sense 
of the word for the relations between the 
Union on the one side and its members or the 
Company on the other are entirely satisfactory. 
Do the possible future benefits of the system 
outweigh the real and honest opposition put 
forward on behalf of the Company? After 
having considered all of the circumstances of 
the case and after full and frank discussions 
with my colleagues, I have come to the con- 
clusion that that question must be answered 
in the negative. 

The only real support for the future utility 
of the clause is a matter of pure speculation. 
The Union says that the time may come when 
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it will be compelled to take a position con- 
trary to the wishes of its employee members 
but for their benefit, and that it must have the 
security of a “check-off” clause to be able to 
do so. I am not prepared to forecast such a 
situation, and on the contrary, it could be 
suggested that perhaps a Union with such 
security might be tempted to take a position 
to its own advantage but to the detriment of 
its members. I am not for a moment saying 
that this Union would adopt such a view, but 
am merely pointing out that it is dangerous 
to accept hypothetical and speculative reasons 
to support clauses such as the one under dis- 
cussion. Again, without criticizing this Union, 
I should add that it might be suspected that 
they have asked for “union shop” and “check- 
off” clauses in this case simply because it is 
fashionable to do so today; it wants to be 
in style whether or not the garments fit. 

In contrast with the vague possibility sug- 
gested by the Union, we find the active oppo- 
sition of the Company supported by. the 
following substantial grounds: 


(a) the clause would be interpreted by the 
employees as an indication that the 
Company is supporting the Union; 
whereas the Company has not yet suffi- 
cient experience with or confidence in 
the Union to be placed in that position. 

(6) The Union will become moribund if. it 
is not required to have some personal 
contact with its members. 

(c) The Union would thereby be asking the 
Company to perform one of the odious 
tasks of union administration and the 
Company does not know why it should 
be asked to relieve the Union of that 
unpopular project. 

(d) The Company, at the present time, is 
not sufficiently staffed to undertake the 
additional work that a “check-off” 
involves. 


While some of those reasons may be said to 
be psychological, they are none the less real. 
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I am not at all sure that the “benefit-harm” 
theory advanced by my colleagues is basically 
sound, or rather, is capable of providing an 
accurate gauge in matters of this kind. If it 
is, why would it not sanction a “union shop” 
clause in this case, notwithstanding the unani- 
mous rejection of such a clause by all members 
of the Board? The answer that the Company 
should not be expected to absorb too much 
collective bargaining treatment at this stage 
of its association with the Union would be 
equally applicable to the suggestion that the 
test would permit the imposition of a “check- 
off” clause. 

In any event, I am satisfied that even the 
“harm-benefit” test exonerates the Company 
from agreeing to a “check-off” clause for 
clearly the probable harm to it exceeds the 
probable benefit to this Union. 


Having reached the conclusion that a “check- 
off” clause is inadvisable in the circumstances 
of this case, it will be unnecessary for me to 
discuss the Company’s contention that such a 
clause is forbidden by the provisions of Sec. 19 
(1) of P.C. 1008, on the ground that under 
such a clause the Company would be rendering 
improper support to the Union. It seems to 
me that the objection is not without sub- 
stance and that it will deserve and require 
decisive consideration on some future occa- 
sion. 

By reason of the foregoing I recommend 
that, 

(a) The collective bargaining agreement 
being negotiated contain a clause with 
respect to female seniority similar to 
that outlined in the Majority Report; 
and 

(6b) The Union withdraw its demand for 
“union shop” and “check-off” clauses. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at ‘loronto, this 5th day of April, 
1945. 
(Sgd.) Gro. A. GALE 


Report of Board in Dispute between Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining Co., 
Ltd., and its mining and milling employees of Wells Miners’ 
Union, Local No. 685, International Union, United 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, Wells, B.C. 


On April 9 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation which 
dealt with a dispute between Cariboo Gold 
Quartz Mining Co., Ltd., and its mining and 
milling employees of Wells Miners’ Union, 
Local No. 685, International Union, United 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, Wells, B.C. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 


Mr. J. N. Finlayson of Vancouver, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members, 
Messrs. R. L. Norman and Malcolm MacLeod, 
both of Vancouver, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer and employees respect- 
ively. 
The text of the Board’s report follows:— 
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Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations Act, Order in Council 
P.C. 1003, and in the matter of a dispute 
between the Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining 
Company Limited and certain of its em- 
ployees, members of Wells Miners’ Union 
Local No. 685, International Union, 
United Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
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The Honourable HumMpurey MuircHett, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed pur- 
suant to the said Wartime Labour Regulations 
on the 18th day of January, 1945, respectfully 
reports as follows: 


1. The life of the Board was extended by 
agreement for a sufficient period to enable 
representations to be made and this report 
prepared. 

2. At the first meeting of the Board for 
hearing of evidence, it was agreed between the 
parties that the chief matters in dispute were 
(a) the maintenance-of-membership clause and 
(b) the check-off clause, contained in the 
proposed agreement. 
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3. After representations were made on be- 
half of each party, the Board suggested that 
the parties should attempt to effect an agree- 
ment pursuant to Section 13 (2) of the said 
Regulations. The Board collaborated from 
time to time with the parties in their dis- 
cussions and is now pleased to report that 
the parties arrived at a mutual understanding. 
The Union withdrew its request for the in- 
clusion of maintenance-of-membership and 
check-off clauses in the proposed agreement. 
A copy of the revised agreement signed by 
the parties antedated on the 3rd day of July, 
1944, is attached to this Report. 

4. The Board expresses its appreciation to 
the representatives of both parties for the 
thorough and courteous manner in which they 
submitted their views and its hope that the 
utmost harmony may attend the implementa- 
tion of the agreement. 


Dated at Vancouver this 29th day of March 
A.D. 1945. 

(Sgd.) JoHN FINLAYSON, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Matconm MacLeop, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) R. L. Norman, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Bush and Miller Co., Eburne, B.C., 
and Local 1-217, International Woodworkers of America 


On April 5 the Minister of Labour received 
the unanimous report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which dealt with a dispute between 
Bush and Miller Co., Eburne, B.C., and Local 
1-217, International Woodworkers of America. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Mr. A. R. MacDougall of Vancouver, ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members; Col. G. H. Kirkpatrick, Vancouver, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
nomination from the employer, and Mr. G. S. 
Culhane, also of Vancouver, appointed on the 
nomination of the employees. 

The text of the Board’s report follows :— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Warttme Labour Rela- 
toons Regulations, P.C. 1003, and of a 
dispute between Bush and Miller, Eburne, 
B.C., Employer, and the Bargaining Rep- 
resentatwes of the Employees of the said 
Employer, Local No. 1-217, International 
Woodworkers of America, Employees. 

To the Hon. the Mrnistrer or Lasour, 

Parliament Buildings, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir: 

We, Albert Reginald MacDougall, Chair- 


man, Guy H. Kirkpatrick and G. S. Culhane, 


established asa Board of Conciliation by you 
in pursuance of provisions of Section 13 (1) of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1008, to endeavour to effect an agreement 
herein, report herewith the result of our en- 
deavours and our findings and recommenda- 
tions as follows: 


The firm of Bush and Miller carries on the 
business of a shingle mill. Mr. Bush died a 
short time ago, leaving Mr. G. W. Miller in 
charge of operations. The latter 1s, according 
to the Board’s information, about 76 years of 
age and according to the information which 
he gave the Board, has been greatly upset by 
the loss of his partner as a friend and business 
associate and also by the uncertainty as to the 
basis on which the mill is to continue. The 
Board did not feel that this basis was any 
particular concern of it and accepted the pro- 
position that the employer was the firm. of 
Bush and Miller of which the latter has full 
managerial capacity. 

As already indicated, Mr. Miller is of rather 
advanced age and one who apparently finds it 
difficult to attune himself to the modern trend 
in employer-employee relations. It has been 
suggested that the unyielding and uncom- 
promising attitude with which from the out- 
set he confronted the Board may not be so 
naive as might, at first blush, appear. How- 
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ever that may be, he seems to be entirely 
lacking in am appreciation of existing labour 
legislation and regulations and assumes the 
attitude that having had always the best 
interests of his employees at heart as 
evidenced by relatively high wages, advances 
on account of salary and generally good work- 
ing conditions, his is a beneficent paternalism 
which should never be called into question by 
any union or governmental authority. The 
consequence was that the Board had consider- 
able difficulty in persuading Mr. Miller to 
meet with representatives of the bargaining 
agency “with a view to the completion of a 
collective agreement” in the words of Section 
10 (1) of the regulations. 

After two visits of the Board to the shingle 
mill of Bush and Miller, it finally elicited a 
promise from Mr. Miller to meet the aforesaid 
representatives, who were Mr. Harold Prit- 
chett, President of the International Wood- 
workers of America District No. 1, and Mr. 
Floyd Hamilton, Special Representative of 
I.W.A. 

According to the evidence of these gentle- 
men, which we accept, the 1944 Standard 
Form of Agreement, International Wood- 
workers of America—C.I.0. District No. 1, was 
discussed and agreed to by Mr. Miller with 
the following exceptions: 


Article I—Bargaining Agency 

The Company recognizes the Union as the 
sole collective bargaining agency of the em- 
ployees of the Company in...............- 
where a majority of them have selected the 
Union as their bargaining agency and are so 
certified by the Provincial Department of 
Labour of the Province of British Columbia, 
and will continue to recognize the Union as 
such bargaining agency subject to the pro- 
visions of the “Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act” of the Province of British 
Columbia. 


Article V, Section 4 


Any employee called for work and finding 
no work available due to reasons beyond his 
or her control shall be entitled to two (2) 
hours at the usual rate. This shall apply 
unless the Company gives sufficient notice 
cancelling the said call. 


Article IX, which deals with vacations. 


This standard form of agreement for 1944 
is enclosed herewith and marked Exhibit “A”. 

The representatives of the bargaining 
‘agency advised Mr. Miller that a new standard 
form of agreement was being negotiated with 
the employers and sent a copy of the same 
to him for his consideration. 

It should be said at this juncture, that in 


addition to the two journeys which the Board | 


made to the Bush and Miller Shingle Mill at 
Eburne (at some considerable distance from 
the centre of Vancouver) the Board waited 
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upon Mr. Pritchett, and the Chairman had 
telephone conversations with both Mr. Miller 
and Mr. Pritchett in an unsuccessful attempt 
at conciliation—the only result being as 
already intimated, the arranging of a meeting 
between Miller and the bargaining repre- 
sentatives. 

After this meeting, the Board endeavoured 
to bring both sides before it but were con- 
stantly met with some excuse on the part of 
Miller for his inability to attend a meeting. 
Eventually, a sitting was peremptorily fixed 
for the 26th ultimo and in addition to two or 
three telephone calls to Miller, a subpoena to 
attend was served upon him. To the process 
server, he announced that he did not intend to 
be present because of a “stroke” necessitating 
under doctor’s instructions, care of his health. 
In the opinion of the Board, the various 
excuses advanced by Miller (on which the 
Board more than once arranged adjournments) 
were not valid. 

On the 26th ultimo, the Board met in the 
absence of Miller and heard the representa- 
tions made on behalf of the employees by Mr. 
Nigel Morgan, International Board Member 
of the International Woodworkers of America 
District No. 1, Mr. Floyd Hamilton, and Mrs. 
Gladys Schunaman, Financial Secretary Local 
1-217 of I.W.A. 

The Board accepts the fact that the new 
Standard Form of Agreement (a copy of 
which is enclosed herewith and marked 
Exhibit “B”) in which the party of the second 
part is a local of the International Wood- 
workers of America (C.I.0.), has been or is 
in the process of being signed by the over- 
whelming majority of employers in the wood- 
working industry of British Columbia, in- 
cluding shingle mills. The 1944 agreement 
(Exhibit ‘“A’’) subscribed to by the over- 
whelming majority of employers has so far as 
we can judge, been productive, on the whole, 
of good employer-employee relations and 
the Board has been unable to note in the 
new form of agreement any objectionable 
additions to or omissions from it. 

Article I of the 1944 agreement, to which 
Mr. Miller took objection, was only declara- 
tory of the law prior to the promulgation of 
P.C. 1003 and as no valid objection could be 
taken to it, the same must be deemed to be 
true with regard to Article I of the new 
agreement (Exhibit “B”). 

Section 4 of Article V of the 1944 agreement 
to which the employer objects is perpetuated 
in Section 4 of Article IX of the new agree- 
ment and is in the opinion of the Board an 
eminently fair provision provided that it 
meets with the approval of the Regional War 
Labour Board. 
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Article IX of the 1944 agreement having to 
do with vacations reappears in Article VIII of 
the new agreement in form somewhat more 
advantageous to the employees. 

With regard to vacations with pay, because 
of the non-appearance of the employer before 
the Board, no evidence was submitted as to 
the ability or inability of the employer to 
meet this provision. The Board recognizes 
that such a provision would, in any event, 
require the approval of the Regional War 
Labour Board. 

The Board makes reference to Article III 
(a) of Exhibit “B” with respect to wages. The 
bargaining representatives agree -that the 
wages paid by Bush & Miller are satisfactory 
and that the present scale should appear as 
Supplement No. 1 to the said Article. In 
this connection, in the event that the existing 
scale has not been approved by the Regional 
War Labour Board, it would appear that an 
application would have to be made for this 
purpose. 
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In the result, the Board recommends that 
the provisions of Section 4 of Article IX of 
Exhibit “B” and the provisions of Article VIII 
of Exhibit “B” should be submitted to the 
Regional War Labour Board and that after a 
ruling has been obtained from that body its 
findings, whatever they may be, should be 
incorporated in the new agreement (Exhibit 
“B”) and, subject only to this and to the 
foregoing remarks with regard to the scale of 
wages, the said agreement should be executed 
by the employer. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) A. Rec. MacDovaatn, 
Chairman 
(Sgd.) Guy H. Kirxpatricx, 


Member 
(Sgd.) G.S. CuLHANg, 
Member. 


Vancouver, B.C., April 3, 1945. 


National Joint Council in Public Service 


PERMANENT constitution has been 
established for the National Joint 
Council of the Public Service of Canada. 
The Council, which includes representatives 
of ten employees’ organizations in the Civil 
Service and representatives of the official side, 
was set up last year by Order in Council 
(L.G., 1944, p. 791). 


The purpose of the Council, as set forth in 
the constitution, is to 


secure a greater measure of co-operation 
between the State, in its capacity as 
employer, and the general body of civil 
servants in matters affecting the Civil Service, 
with a view to increased efficiency and im- 
proved morale in the public service combined 
with the well-being of those employed; to 
provide machinery for dealing with griev- 
ances: and generally to bring together the 
experience and different points of view of 
representatives of the administrative, tech- 
nical, clerical and manipulative branches of 
the Civil Service. 


The chairman is a member of the official 
side and the vice-chairman is chosen by the 
employee side. Minutes are kept by a secre- 
tary who is not a member of the Council. 


The constitution provides that decisions of 
the Council “shall be arrived at by agreement 
between the two sides”. They must be signed 
by both the chairman and vice-chairman and 
reported to the authority deemed appropriate 
(the Governor-General in Council, the Treas- 
ury Board or the Civil Service Commission). 


Duties of the Council are to make recom- 
mendations on the following matters: 


(i) The best means of securing to the 
staff a greater share in and respons- 
ibility for the determination and ob- 
servance of the conditions under which 
their duties are carried out. 

(ii) The general principles governing con- 
ditions of employment in the public 
service of Canada including among 
other conditions recruitment, training, 
hours of work, promotion, discipline, 
tenure, regular and overtime remunera- 
tion, health, welfare and._ seniority. 
Individual cases involving compensa- 
tion, promotion, disciplinary action or 
other matters, shall not be dealt with 
by the National Joint Council. 

(111) The best means for using the ideas and 
experience of the staff of the public 
service. 

(iv) The encouragement of the further edu- 
cation of the civil servants and their 
training in higher administration and 
organization, and in advanced profes- 
sional technique. 

(v) The improvement of office procedure 
and organization and the provision of 
opportunities for the full consideration 
of suggestions by the staff on this sub- 
ject. 

(vi) Proposed legislation in so far as it 
may have a bearing upon the position 
of civil servants in relation to their 
employment. 

(vii) The advisability of providing for the 
establishment of various departmental 
and regional joint councils; and 

(viii) The organization and procedure of 
such departmental and regional joint 
councils as may be deemed necessary 
and their relationship to the Nationa] 
Joint Council. ¥ 

(ix) Other appeal machinery deemed neces- 

sary. 

Any other matters related to the pur- 

pose of the National Joint Council. 


~— 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


NOLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Laxsour 
GazettE from month to month. It is not pos- 
sible because of limitation of space to include 
all agreements received. The agreements are 
in most cases signed by representatives of the 
employers and workers, but schedules of rates 
of wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment drawn up and verbally agreed 
to by representatives of the employers and 
workers are also included. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and 
Quarrying, Metal 


CoprpeR MountTAINn, B.C—TuHE GRANBY Con- 
SOLIDATED MINING, SMELTING AND POWER 
CoMPANY, LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION oF MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WoRK- 
ERS LOCAL 649. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1945, 
to February 28, 1946, the panties to meet before 
the expiration date to discuss its renewal; the 
obligation of the company to do this is con- 
ditional on the majority of the employees being 
members of the union at that time. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
(L.G., July, 1943, p. 986), with an additional 
clause providing for time and one half the 
regular rate of pay for all work done on any 
of the six Dominion statutory holidays sub- 
a to approval of the National War Labour 

oard. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 
CHESLEY, ONTARIO—THE CHESLEY MANUFAC- 


TURING COMPANY AND NATIONAL UNION OF 
FURNITURE WoRKERS LOCAL 8. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 9, 
1945, to February 9, 1946. Either party may 
on ten days’ notice require the other party to 
enter into negotiations for the renewal of the 
agreement within a period of two months prior 
to the expiry date. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole collective bargaining agency 
_ for all employees. All employees who are now 
members, or who may hereafter become members 
of the union, agree to continue their member- 
ship in the union in good standing as a condi- 
tion of employment during the term of the 
agreement. 

Hours of work to be as specified in the 
Furniture Code under Industrial Standards Act. 
All other hours worked shall be classified as 


overtime to be paid for at the rate of time 
and one half. Wages: insofar as the provisions 
of the schedule under the Industrial Standards 
Act for the Hard Furniture Industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1944, p. 1008) applies to this company, 
the provisions of such schedule shall be con- 
sidered as forming part of the agreement. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
for the settling of disputes. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—SEVERAL WoopworKING Com- 
PANIES AND THE BRITISH COLUMBIA Woop- 
WORKERS’ UNION, LOocAL 2. 


Agreement to be in effect. from February 1, 
1945, to February 1, 1946. The companies 
agree to recognize the union as the bargaining 
agency for all employees in accordance with the 
Le ester Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 

03: 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. Overtime at 
the rate of time and one half and double time 
for work on Sundays and six specified statutory 
holidays and any other Dominion statutory holi- 
day. Vacation of one week with pay after one 
year’s service with the company. 

age rates: saw filer-millwright, 97 cents 
per hour; benchmen, machinemen, 72 to 92 
cents; stickermen, shapermen, lay out man, 
metal worker, 92 cents; door breakout man, 
82 cents; sanderman, glazier, door clamp man, 
sash man, 77 cents; door patcher, 67 cents; glue 
men, 72 to 82 cents; helpers, 57 to 67 cents; 
and truck drivers 624 to 67% cents. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ToRoNTO, ONTARIO—ROGERS ELECTRONIC TUBES 
LIMITED AND UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO 
AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
STD: 


Agreement to be in effect from July 20, 1944, 
to July 19, 1945, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole and exclusive bargaining 
agency for all hourly-rated employees. Both the 
company and the union mutually agree that any 
eligible employee of the company may become a 
member of the union or refrain from becoming 
a member of the union. The company agrees 
that there will be no discrimination, inter- 
ference, restraint or coercion because of union 
membership. The union likewise agrees that 
there will be no intimidation, interference, 
restraint or coercion against non-union workers 
and no union activity upon company property 
during working hours. 

Hours of work: two shifts per day are 
worked; the first on a 6 day week basis, the 
second on a 5 day week basis, both shifts work- 
ing a 44 hour week. Overtime at time and one 
half for all work in excess of the regular shifts 
and for work on seven specified statutory holi- 
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days. Vacation plan in effect to continue during 
life of agreement. 

Wage rates for males: toolmakers $1 to $1.15 
per hour, glass men 65 cents to $1.10, machinists 
70 cents to $1; maintenance—electrician, car- 
penter, plumber, tinsmith 80 to 90 cents; fitter 
80 to 90 cents; stonekeeper, set-up men 60 to 
80 cents, production worker 60 to 75 cents, 
packer 60 to 70 cents, unskilled help 50 cents 
at start, 60 cents after 12 weeks. Wage rates 
for females: start 40 cents per hour, after 12 
weeks 46 to 70 cents according to job classifi- 
cation. Night shift receives 3 cents per hour 
above these rates for night work. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


CALGARY, ALTA—DOMINION BRIDGE COMPANY 
LiTp. AND RIVERSIDE [RON WorxkS LTD. AND 
THE JNTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL 
AND SMELTER WORKERS, LOCAL 800. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 27, 
1945, to March 26, 1946, and thereafter subject 
to two months notice. The companies recognize 
the union as the bargaining representatives for 
all eligible workers except moulders and core- 
makers, as long as the union retains its right 
to elect or appoint bargaining representatives 
for the employees. The companies also agree 
not to discriminate against employees because 
of union membership. The union agrees there 
shall be no discrimination by it or any of its 
members against any employee not a union 
member and also not to engage in union activity 
-on the company’s time. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, 4 on 
Saturday, a 44 hour week. Overtime at time 
and one half for the first four hours in excess 
of the regular shifts and double time thereafter 
and for work on Sundays and six specified statu- 
tory holidays. Vacation of one week with pay 
to all employees with a year’s continuous service. 

Wage rates: existing rates to continue under 
present Dominion Government Regulations. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, ratio 
of apprentices and grievance procedure. 


Victoria, B.C.—VicrorIs MACHINERY DEPOT 
CoMPANY, LTD. AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
MovuLpers AND FounpRY WoRrKERS’ UNION, 
Loca 144. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 18, 
1944, for the duration of the war. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, April, 
1943, p. 489, except that the agreement is now 
with the above union instead of Local 2 of the 
Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO—OTTAWA MASTER PLUMBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 
OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LOCAL 71. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1945, 
to April 30, 1946, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 60 days notice. The members 
of the association agree that only members of 
the union will be employed, if available. 

Hours: 8 per day. Monday through Friday, a 
40 hour week. No one to be employed longer 
without the sanction of the Industrial Standards 
Board. Overtime is at the rate of time and 
one half until 12 midnight, from then to start- 
ing time at double time rate as well as for 
work on Sundays and eight specified statutory 
holidays. However in finishing up a repair 
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job on regular working days, if to finish will 
not take more than one hour, it will be done 
at the regular rate of wages. 


Wage rates for journeymen plumbers and 
steamfitters: $1.12 per hour; and the minimum 
rate for improvers will be two-thirds of the 
minimum rate of wages applicable to journey- 
men. 


If it becomes necessary to work night work 
only or shift work on any job, same shall com- 
mence at the close of the regular working day 
and shall be paid for at the rate of eight hours’ 
time for seven hours’ work. No workman shall 
be allowed to work more than one shift in any 
day under this rule. Men working out of Ottawa 
shall have their fare and board paid; time 
travelling to and from work shall be paid at 
the rate of single time only up to 9 p.m. 
One junior mechanic only to be allowed on any 
job to each branch of the trade except where 
there are more than five journeymen plumbers 
or five journeymen steamfitters employed, when 
the following ratios will be allowed: two to six 
men, three to eleven men and four to sixteen 
men. 


All apprentices shall be employed in accord- 
ance with Ontario Apprenticeship Act. Pro- 
vision is made for grievance procedure. 


Trade 


TorRonTO, ONTARIO—TIWELVE Darry COMPANIES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN 
AND HELPERS ofr AMERICA, LOCAL 647 (MILK- 
DRIVERS’ AND Dairy EMPLOYEES’ UNION). 


Agreement to be in effect from February 28, 
1945, to February 28, 1946, and thereafter sub- 
ject to 70 days’ notice. All workers employed 
in or about a milk distributing plant or pasteur- 
izing plant of the above firms are covered in 
this agreement. The employers agree to hire 
only unemployed members of the union in good 
standing, if competent and available. Any 
others must as a condition of employment join 
the union within 30 days and remain in good 
standing. The employers agree to discharge 
within seven days any employee expelled or 
suspended by the union, also to deduct all 
regular monthly union dues, when so authorized 
and if agreed to by all union members, and 
forward same to the union secretary. 


Hours: six days to constitute a working week 
for all employees; for plant employees an 8 
hour day and 48 hour week. No employee to 
work on his regular off day except in an emer- 
gency when he shall be paid at time and one 
half rate. Vacation of two weeks with pay to 
all employees after one year’s service; employees 
are eligible for vacation after a six months 
period at the rate of one half day for each 
month worked. 


Wage rates: inspector $42 per week; route 
men $32 per week plus commission; pasteurizer 
(certificate), receiver and grader, testing room, 
senior utility, and mechanics, $35; storage room, 
bottle filler, bottle washer, checker and shipper, 
$32; junior utility $33; all others, $28; tempor- 
ary plant help 60 cents per hour. Allowance to 
be made daily, upon proper evidence being 
furnished, for all goods broken, stolen, spilled 
or soured. The companies also agree to assume 
the responsibility for the extension of all 
credits to the customers so that salesmen will 
not be held responsible for, nor be expected to 
pay for, bad debts or uncollectable accounts. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organ- 
ization of employees and one or more em- 
ployers or associations of employers, either 
side may apply to the provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agree- 
ment which concern wages, hours of labour, 
apprenticeship and certain other conditions 
made binding throughout the province or 
within a certain district on all employers 
and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and thirty days allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting the 
application, with or without changes as con- 
sidered advisable by the Minister. The Order 
in Council may be amended or revoked in the 
same manner. Each agreement is administered 
and enforced by a joint committee of the 
parties. Further information concerning this 
legislation is given in the LaAsour GAZETTE, 
January, 1943, page 86. ‘Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been noted 
in the Lasour GazeTTE monthly since June, 
1934. 

Recent proceedings under the act include 
the extension of one new agreement, the repeal 
of one old agreement and the amendment of 
eight others, all of which are noted below. 
Requests for the amendment of the long- 
shoremen agreement (ocean navigation) for 
Quebec; for bakers, retail stores and hotels 
at Magog; and for the printing trades agree- 
ment at Montreal were published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, March 24. A request 
for a new agreement for firefighters at Sher- 
brooke was gazetted March 24. Requests for 
the amendment of the bakers’ and salesmen’s 
agreement at Three Rivers, and for the 
amendment of the barbers’ and hairdressers’ 
agreement at St. Hyacinthe were gazet- 
ted March 31. A request for a new agree- 
ment for the passenger car and _ bus 
manufacturing plants of the Canadian Car 
and Foundry Company, Montreal, was. ga- 
zetted April 7. A request for amendment of 
the agreement for retail food stores at Quebec 
was published April 7. Requests for the 
amendment of the retail food stores’ agree- 
ment at Quebec, and for the barbers’ and 
hairdressers’ agreement at Quebec were pub- 
lished April 14. A request for a new agreement 
for retail merchants at Sherbrooke was ga- 
zetted April 14. | 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Dress MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCH OF 
QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated March 24, and 
gazetted March 31 amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry. (L.G., Oct., 1940, 
p,. 1075,.. Nov... p. 1202; March 1942-> pp: 353; 
March, 1943, p. 340, June, p. 813; March, 
1944, p. 359; April, 1945, p. 517) by providing 
that no home work shall be performed by 
anyone already employed.in a manufacturing 
establishment or shop. Home work may be 
performed only with a_ special certificate 
obtained from the Provincial Government. All 
homeworkers shall be paid at a rate 10% 
higher than the daily, hourly or piece work 
rates paid in shops in the industry for similar 
operations. For homework thread and tran- 
sportation, charges must be paid by the em- 
ployer and all work must be delivered and 
collected by the employer or his agent. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, [MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated March 24, and 
gazetted March 31, extends the term of the 
agreement (L.G., February, 1945, p. 182; May, 
1944, p. 637, Aug., p. 1007, Nov., p. 1368 and 
previous issues) to June 30, 1945. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ALUMINUM INDUSTRY, ARVIDA. 


An Order in Council, dated March 24, and 
gazetted March 31, repeals all Orders in Council 
for this industry, (L.G., Nov., 1937, p. 1272; 
July, 1939, p. 728, Oct., p. 1065; Jan. 1944, 
p. 70). 

CLOCKMAKING INDUSTRY, MONTREAL. 

An Order in (Council dated April 6, and 
gazetted April 14, amends the previous. Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov. 1948, 
p. 1530; Aug., 1944, p. 1007, Dec., p. 1515). 
This amendment does not affect the summary 
already given. 

Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated March 24, and 
gazetted March 31, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 1942, 
p. 1209; Feb., 1943, p. 220, Aug., p. 1131; Nov., 
1944, p. 1368) by the addition of the following 
wage schedule: 

Hourly rates 
Trades Zones 
Operators — stationary I HM Reade 9 a eka oem 
or portable electric 

machines and electric 

cranes and mixers... $0.60 $0.55 $0.50 $0.45 
Marble and terrazo lay- 


CUB as 5 Se tet o-5 Goon, 0.60 0.55 0.50 0.45 
Elevator operators .... 0.75 0.70 0.70 0.65 
Blacksmiths? <7 le P04 0.70 0.65 0.65 0.60 
Firemen (mechanical 

Shovels 0) MOS Pe 0.65 0.60 0.55 0.50 
Water carriers ........ 035 "035 OSS 0:50 

per week 


Mechanical shovel oper- 
ators (48 hours) . 45.00 45.00 40.00 40.00 


1945] 


All operations performed on the site of any 
structure involving the erection of structural 
steel, tanks, plate work, portable boilers to be 
remunerated at not less than $1 in place of the 
former 87 cents per hour. The wage rate for 
installation of portable tanks and boilers under 
2 tons is raised to 70 cents. Rates for installa- 
tion of stokers in furnaces with a horizontal 
heating surface of twenty feet and less are in- 
creased to 80 cents per hour and 60 cents for 
their helpers with a 55 hour week. Other hourly 
wage rates: painters (structural iron) 85 cents; 
structural iron workers (all categories), boiler- 
makers, erectors and steam generator mechanics 
$1; boilermakers’ erectors’ and steam generator 
mechanics’ helpers 75 cents. 


BULDING TRADES, ST. JOHNS AND IBERVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated March 24, and 
gazetted March 31, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 1938, 
p. 1299; Mar., 1940, p. 283; Mar., 1941, p. 334, 
Aug., p. 1011, Dec., p. 1490; Feb., 1943, p. 220; 
July, 1944, p. 867; Mar., 1945, p. 349). 


Hourly wage rates: bricklayers, plasterers, 
masons, including cutters on the field, marble 
setters 78 cents; carpenters-joiners, erectors of 
screens (wood or metal), sashes, windows, steel 
partitions, joiners, concrete forms (shop or job), 
wood floor makers 70 cents; electricians, plumb- 
ers, steamfitters, and pipe mechanics, sheet metal 
workers and tile setters 73 cents; weather- 
strippers, enginemen (hoist), enginemen (steam 
mixer), lathers (wood or metal), junior journey- 
men plumbers, steamfitters and pipe mechanics, 
journeymen roofers (asbestos, slate, tile and 
composition), terrazzo. layers 63 cents; engine- 
men (gasoline mixer), hod carriers, common 
workers, helpers for roofers, cement finishers 
48 cents; compressor operators, terrazzo polish- 
ers (dry polishing) 58 cents; painters, sprayers, 
decorators, glaziers, paper hangers, floor var- 
nishers 66 cents; maintenance men on oil burn- 
ers, gasoline pumps 68 cents; apprentices for 
painter’s, sprayer’s, glazier’s decorator’s and 
paper hanger’s trades from 30 to 50 cents after 
four years; apprentices for bricklayer’s, mason’s 
and plasterer’s trades shall be determined 
according to a percentage of minimum rates of 
skilled workers, from 30 to 75 per cent after 
four years; painters (structural iron) 85 cents; 
boilermakers, erectors and steam’ generator 
mechanics, structural iron workers $1; helpers 
75 cents. For structural steel workers, and men 
installing portable boilers and tanks the rate is 
raised from 87 cents to $1; for installing of 
portable tanks under two tons the rate is raised 
from 58 to 70 cents; for installation of stokers 
in furnaces with a horizontal heating surface 
of 20 feet the rates are changed from 70 and 
47 cents, to 80 and 60 cents. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS AND WAGE SCHEDULES 
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BuILpDING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council dated March 24, and 
gazetted March 31, extends the term of the 
agreement (L.G., March, 1944, p. 359, July, 
p. 868, Nov., p. 1369, Dec., p. 1515; Jan., 1945, 
p. 71) to June 30, 1945. 

Another Order in Council, dated March 31, 
and gazetted April 7, increases the basic rate 
of wages by 1 cent per hour or by 35 cents 
per week, as the case may be, except for common 
labourers. 


Service: Public Administration 


POLICEMEN, SHERBROOKE. 

An Order in Council, dated March 24, and 
gazetted April 7, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement, between the City of Sher- 
brooke and L’Association des Policiers de Sher- 
brooke. Agreement to be in effect from April 7, 
1945 to January 1, 1946 and thereafter from 
year to year until 60 days’ notice. 

Hours: constables work on the two shift 
system, the day shift from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
the night shift 6 pm. to 7 a.m. with one day 
rest per week; secretaries from 8 to 5 during 
week days, 4 hours on Saturdays; photographers 
8 to 6 p.m.; telephone operators 8 hours per 
day; private detectives available at any hour 
of the day or night. Overtime for constables 
oe photographers is payable at 60 cents per 

our. 

Wages: captains from $36 to $40 per week 
after 5 years; sergeants from $33 to $35 after 
five years; constables from $26 to $31 after five 
years; painters $34; secretary of station $40; 
assistant-secretary $31; sergeant-detective $34; 
corporal-detective $33; detective $32; photo- 
grapher $26; fingerprint expert $33; telephone 
operators $26 and $27. Vacation: twelve days 
with pay every year for secretaries; one week 
for telephone operators after one year’s service. 
Provisions are made for uniforms and equip- 
ment and sick leave for constables. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated April 6, and 
zetted April 14, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 1941, 
Pp lslaeDee., plsi3s duly, 1942,.p28573, Novi, 
1943, p. 1530; May, 1944, p. 637). 

Hours on Saturday and eves of holidays are 
reduced by one hour. 


Wages: journeymen barber-hairdressers $19 
per week plus 50 per cent of receipts in excess 
of $27.50; occasional journeymen barber-hair- 
dressers 35 cents per hour plus 10 per cent of 
receipts of his work to $27 per week. When 
receipts exceed $27 he is paid regular journey- 
men rates. Scale of minimum prices is changed. 
Apprenticeship regulations are changed. Vaca- 
tion: one week with pay after one year’s service. 


Canadian Vocational Training 


1 RY Gey the past month three new features 
of training have been added to the 
responsibility of the Department. These are: 


1. Training of social welfare aids. The 
Department of National Defence requested the 
Department of Labour, through Canadian 
Vocational Taining, to assist in carrying on 
and financing special courses to train social 
welfare aids whose services would be used by 
private agencies making inquiries and investi- 
gations for war departments of the Dominion 
Government. 


Consequently, three to four months’ courses 
will be given in recognized schools of social 
work at Halifax, Quebec, Montreal (2), To- 
ronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. The course 
will consist of a combination of class-room 
and field work under proper supervision. 
Trainees are selected at each centre by a com- 
mittee made up of representatives of the 
school, private Social Service Agencies and 
Dominion Government. It is possible that 
credit for attendance at these courses might 
be given by the schools to those who sub- 
sequently wish to enter regular diploma courses 
at the school. 


2. Order in Council P.C. 1888 (L.G., April, 
1945, p. 527) authorizes agreements with the 
provinces, through Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing, to provide vocational training for persons 
referred by the Employment Service of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. This 
is for any person over 16 years of age who 
may require either full-time or part-time 
training to maintain employment as a result 
of discontinuance or conversion of war indus- 
tries to peace time requirements. It will not, 
in any way, interfere with the rehabilitation 
training program now in operation. If 
facilities should be limited here and there, the 
ex-service people will have priority. Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission Act, 
provision is made for the withholding of 
benefits if the applicant refuses to undergo a 
course of training to which he or she is directed 
by the Commission where such training is an 
evident need leading to employment. This 
plan potentially covers all war workers 
whether or not receiving insurance benefit, be- 
cause, in some cases, it may well develop that 
the training period will exceed the applicant’s 
Unemployment Insurance benefits. 

3. Order in Council P.C. 1648 (L.G., April, 
1945, p. 526), provides for agreements with the 
governments of the provinces under which a 


total sum up to two million dollars per year 
for a ten-year period may be paid to the 
provinces to assist in operating plans for 
vocational training at high-school level. An 
additional sum up to ten million dollars is also 
provided to assist the provinces in capital 
expenditures to equip vocational school facili- 
ties and to provide additional facilities for 
training purposes, provided this sum is spent 
during the next three years. 

In all plans full recognition is given to the 
fact that education, vocational or academic, 
is definitely within provincial jurisdiction and 
that jurisdiction will be fully respected. 
Dominion assistance is provided to assist the 
provinces in carrying out their obligations. 

Both these Orders in Council relate to the 
permanent provision, through the provinces, of 
the additional facilities Canada will require in 
the post-war period. They should permit a 
broadening of the types of courses to be pro- 
vided, leading to employment, and should 
very definitely assist in the transition from war 
to peace. 

Enrolment 
From its inception up to March 31, 1945, 


the gross enrolment under Canadian Voca- 
tional Training has been as follows: 


LColbINg TORLLOGUSUY, de. cenckiniaats 258,635 
Army Lradesmeneven.., ANMOOER 47,804 
Navy? ‘Vradesnren? ta). es sores 8,932 
RC ALE. PACES EDS... csulacsc eae 65,204 
Rehabilitation (discharged per- 
sons from the Forces)........ 9 032 
LUC CliGet pete Sin sere sees 7,649 
Tlotalh Heasinisded. Bee TERRE 397 256 


Supervisory Training 


Ever widening interest in the Department’s 
Supervisory Training Program prompts a brief 
restatement of the fact that assistance is 
available to all war and essential civilian in- 
dustries in helping to train their supervisory 
staffs in those qualities that lead to a better 
utilization of the manpower, materials or 
equipment available. 

One of the first essentials in building organ- 
ization efficiency is to improve the training 
of supervisors. Trained supervisors who un- 
derstand their responsibilities and possess skill 
necessary to the job of supervision are needed 
to-day as never before. 
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Job Instruction Training 


Instruction of employees in their duties 
is a normal part of the supervisor’s daily 
work. The time necessary for employees to 
learn new jobs and to get accustomed to new 
situations can be greatly shortened by the 
supervisor who has skill in the art of instruct- 
ing. Job Instruction Training covers two prin- 
cipal phases of instruction: 

1. Preliminary instruction for instructor— 
analysing the job to determine what it is that 
the worker is expected to learn, what skills he 


must master, what he must learn first, and how 
soon the instruction can be completed. 


2. The actual instruction of the employee— 
making the Jearner receptive to presented in- 
struction, trying out his performance, checking 
his understanding and ability, and following up 
to check results after he has worked at the 
new job. 


Job Methods Training 


Every supervisor should have the ability 
to examine present methods in his department 
and work out better ones. Part of his manage- 
ment job is to help simplify operations, help 
eliminate red tape, and get out more work 
with the available manpower, materials, and 
equipment, without “driving” his staff. Job 
Methods Training was developed to meet the 
needs of supervisors for a simple, practical 
method of improving jobs, to give them a plan 
they can apply ‘to their daily work. Its in- 
tegration of man power, materials, and 
machines is common to all jobs and the pro- 
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gram has been found readily adaptable to 
particular conditions. 

Job Methods does not make methods en- 
gineers, nor does it intend to do so. But it 
does put into the supervisor’s hands plan which 
will enable him to examine operations, and to 
work out improvements logically and effect- 
ively. 

Job Methods Training can be synchronized 
with employees suggestions systems and with 
planning and procedure units. It will help 
stimulate a flow of suggestions, ideas, and 
new and better ways of doing jobs. 


Job Relations Training 


Employees are “people” and they respond 
as people to the judgment of the supervisior. 
Therefore, each supervisor should develop 
skill in dealing with people—learn to treat 
them as individuals. This skill is vital to good 
supervision, for every act and decision of the 
supervisor has a bearing on the attitude and 
morale of employees. 

Job Relations Training covers two phases 
of this “human element” problem. The first 
covers the general principles of dealing with 
all employees—the foundation of good rela- 
tions. The second phase deals with the con- 
ducting and handling of individual reactions, 
emotions, backgrounds, attitudes and abilities. 
With this training supervisors can develop, on 
the job, their own ability in dealing with the 
human factors involved in supervision. 


TRAINING TOTALS IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FROM APRIL 1, 
1944 TO MARCH 31, 1945 


TABLE 1—PRE-EMPLOYMENT 


ee a ee ee ee 
ssoooo————owOoOnawoOhnaahmamwmwqapamawqyqw#qaOvOO)9Dnao)O)9De 


(Subject to Revision) 





NUMBERS IN TRAINING 


PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 


From From 
April 1/44 | At First of | Enrolled in| At End of | April 1/44 (?) 
to March March are to In March 
Mar. 31/45 Mar. 31/45 
Dominion Summary 

Pre-Employment.............s0000> { Men 2,791 470 45 147 2,246 362 
; Women 1, 262 162 106 151 981 110 
Part-Lime'C@lasses:(@)in..seeee eee sk Helis 2,065 594 64 107s [erie se on een 
Women 769 126 Wes | eerie ater lise mee ry iho etre one en 
otal i$) 7 Sens so Bee cele Giser: 6, 887 1,352 226 495 Soe 472 
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TABLE 2—TRAINING FOR THE ARMED FORCES 








NuMBERS IN TRAINING CoMPLETED TRAINING 
(Subject to Revision) From From 
April 1/44 | At First of | Enrolled in| At End of | April 1/44 TH Mar 
to March March March to ees 
Mar. 31/45 Mar. 31/45 
Dominion Summary 

REG cA Classes 2ia.2 cu cmamwaie deat senna 5, 409 Sula aeaw ate me 1 ATQ04: | a ace teste 
Army Classos ae leona Ucn yetaiaurelt eines je ae 9, 860 1,534 406 1,302 7,816 613: 
Navy.€ lasses. 29 ' ten onan ccm todas oes eee 2,176 345 85) 259 1, 835 118 
Ota, Hemme ae se kee else eae 17, 445 1, 882 441 1,562 14, 555 73% 





TABLE 3—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY 








TRANSFERRED 
CoMPLETED TRAINING BEFORE 
(Subject to Revision) NUMBERS IN T' RAINING CoMPLETION 
From From From 
April 1/44 At Enrolled At April 1/44 In April 1/44 In 
to First o in nd o to March to March 
Mar. 31/45] March March | March | Mar. 31/45 Mar. 31/45 
Dominion Summary 

Plant Schools...... Men 3,629 246 52 148 2,638 116 194 12 
Women.... 5,615 254 95 156 4,630 148 143 14 
Part-Time......... Men 1, 885 377 26 344 1,294 20 U2 | Bs ekies ake 
Women 292 SO We ae ees 16 264 DN ea ae hos easel ee Soe 
Total ravens eens, 11,421 910 173 664 8, 826 289 409 26 


(1) Trainees in Part-Time Classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of 
employers in war production, who wish to up-grade their employees. 
0 Includes those graduates who, though actually placed prior to March31, 1945 were not so reported until after March 
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TABLE 4—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES FROM APRIL }, 
1944 TO MARCH 831, 1945 (Subject to Revision) 








NUMBERS IN TRAINING PLACEMENTS AND WITHDRAWALS 
FROM REHABILITATION CLASSES 
Left 
Trained | before 
na Placed in but not | Training 
— Employment Reported} Com- 


Placed pleted 


From From From From 
April 1/44} Enrolled |At End of/April 1/44 (2) April 1/44}April 1/44 
i t 


to in March fe) In to to 
Mar. 31/45} March Mar. 31/45} March |Mar. 31/45|Mar. 31/45 





Dominion Summary 
In Schools Men 


























Women 
InIndustry {Men 
Women 
MOtal gerd wired eee, . cin Aaa: 
Prince Edward Island 
in Schools IMGT Rate tS eR, dats olor ceSeraras 20 1 LOCKE a eRe AE Se ea ye AR eee Glaeh 2 
WOMEN Wee ae ite iicion consis 3 1 Bi ces crept calc ell po St mate aged ee aricathe ta Mae ate, ae 
Intindustryes | Ment. bees | Pee iaeiad ae 2) 12 3 CODA WS cota tc arth WAL BAY IF RRA cor Gy I Aah lb Ma 2 
WOT ORs cron te el ert cinta Salata ahem tke bec tally: omen at Poitier Eutn a er ee HED Gk ite ERA A ne RM a oe, 
Tota ss a nee ie 35 5 OR cre auton cL pe Pate Pe ee Ree 4 
Nova Scotia 
In Schools sO pu Ayo operat Css Rien ea ea 88 5 52 22 Pa Vr ANS dts 14 
Women. oe tne ie eee eek 6 1 Creve eich Gee lasilaye ete toler maa caret oe: 1 
invindustrye9) Men oe nee oe er ens 15 5 10 GH Ve a RRR EARS HHL ER, | 3 
OWMMON Sis. See eee hn schantete oe UG ae ieee TERRA eco lag tent SAT tare geet clic pene ate 
OCA Ree eee oe ene ce es 110 1 68 24 alee ee. 18 
New Brunswick 
In Schools Mentit.. os Seten eats ees cateas 145 18 80 21 6 6 38 
SW OND ON aarelah Sate alsiclet hones teeth 14 8 13 1 Ba eae ea ea oe rae ies on 
Ing INGustry in| Men ciate deosivs sto latent nturcde De! 21 2 12 3 | reMAl aa leme che hea 6 
OMIA rere ce sens LRT eee ee Eee ER eon UCI (oe MeN eta, stn aceon s ie 2 ace ML ate ace ml care diate tok Ge re null aeeaee tO 2 oe 
TLOCAN ere eee ne nna ie: 1890 28 105 25 4 6 44 
Quebec 
In Schools MON eee site cechio elias once 641 51 301 147 oD 25 169 
OMOM hates eee eee clans 182 yall 77 39 3 22 44 
Paeingustry yi Mens eve eae ht ee bag coe yl au 226 29 62 133 14 2 29 
ODOM Se srevoe ereterelcicieaiere aise ete ie aergers 6.1 te Oe 3 DS th iii oe phuket ell ake 2 
Total. once tet ebar ea ctast ones ae ee 1,055 101 443 320 40 49 244 
Ontario 
In Schools Men ere Tae ee ee gree 1,495 320 966 244 84 22 259 
OMEN oclec ce stra nae eases ene ere tems 248 30 142 30 3 6 64 
invindustrys | |'Men ice ie ee ee elles 443 77 245 82 9 1 116 
Womient). Seis cetera ea tase Os {4 VaR & Rab 1 rE pea yee 0) he Laas Lp 2 
OCA Ca ae ne eee aaa 2,193 427 1,354 365 96 29 441 
Manitoba 
In Schools LON Cahir te ns hia te ne eran ere 398 74 223 93 9 12 66 
Women.) views. ccc eee eee eee 161 14 78 33 a 11 38 
Insindustry.es) Mena eeers ce hace ee enn 91 11 34 23 Dil eteccaae stake 35 
WOMENL de owe rete Meet cence. TN Retest att aie 2 tll poser eRe ceed ews <r OR MERCIA Lee 1 
4 Mie | Baek oar Be eye cp, ar Senne Ss 654 99 337 150 21 23 140 
Saskatchewan 
In Schools ao SACO ADORE: HAAOLCe Seb cee are 357 41 178 124 30 4 52 


In Industry 


In Schools 
In Industry 


In Schools 
In Industry 





() Includes graduates from previous month’s classes who were not reported placed until after March 1, 1945. 
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Royal Commission on Services’ Trades 


Establishment of a Royal Commission to 
investigate and report on possible arrangements 
with the provinces, employers and trade unions 
to make full use of trade training received by 
men and women while in the Armed Forces, 
was announced on April 16 by Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour. 

Colonel Wilfrid Bovey, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Education, Canadian Legion, 
B.E.S.L., Montreal, will act as Chairman of 
the Commission. Other persons asked to 
become members are D. S. Lyons, General 
Vice-President, International Association of 
Machinists, Montreal; F. S. Rutherford, 
Director of Vocational Education, Toronto; 
J. C. G. Herwig, General Secretary, Canadian 
Legion, Ottawa; F. S. Smelts, Regional 
Director of National Selective Service, Van- 
couver; and Hector Dupuis, Regional Director 
of National Selective Service, Montreal. 

The Order in Council appointing the Com- 
mission, passed on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour with the concurrence of 
Hon. Ian A. Mackenzie, Minister of Veterans 
Affairs, sets forth the responsibilities as 
follows: 

to examine into the problems involved and 

appropriate measures which may he taken to 

enable members of the Armed Forces to obtain 
appropriate credit in re-entering civilian occu- 
pations upon discharge, for trades, technical 
or other educational training or experience 
gained while in the Armed Forces and_ to 
report to the Minister of Labour thereon 


together with their recommendations as to 
what measures are advisable and appropriate 


in co-operation with the provinces, employers, — 
or trade and labour organizations or other- 
wise to this end. 


The Commission has been given the usual 
powers and authority of a Royal Commission 
under the Enquiries Act. 

Commenting upon the Commission, the 
Minister of Labour said: “Due to the highly 
specialized duties of the Armed Services in 
this mechanized war, a great deal of trade and 
vocational training has been acquired by the 
men and women in the Forces. It would be 
a definite loss to Canada and to Canadian 
industry, and in many cases a tragedy to the 
individual, if upon re-entering industry proper 
account were not taken of this vocational train- 
ing while with the Armed Forces. However, 
a large job of co-relation is necessary to tie 
in the Services’ training with civilian industry 
and occupation. Standards have to be estab- 
lished to show the correspondence of the one 
with the other. Industry has to be acquainted 
with what the dischargees have really learned. 
Trade union practices must be considered. 

“The Government believes”, Mr. Mitchell 
said, “that the Commission now established 
faces a task which is a very important part 
of re-establishment and rehabilitation.” 

The Minister also indicated that the co- 
operation of provincial authorities will be 
sought, especially in connection with credits 
for training in the Armed Services toward any — 
trades or occupations which require a provincial 
licence on the part of the worker. 


Vocational Training for Foremen 


In an address given recently before the 
Woodlands Section of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, Mr. J. H. Doige, Assistant 
Director of Vocational Training, stated that 
there is a growing demand from industrialists 
for the setting up of training classes in in- 
dustrial management and foremanship. 


“During the past two and a half or three 
years some 70,000 foremen and supervisors 
have been helped, and, consequently, their 
employers, by the training program sponsored 
through Canadian Vocational Training,” Mr. 
Doige said. 


He continued: “We realize that university 
men, or technical college graduates, have not 
a monopoly of brains, vision, ideas and ability, 
and the incentive must not be removed for 
men who show they possess qualities of 
leadership and judgment, even though cir- 
cumstances may have withheld fundamental 
educational qualifications. It is unlikely that 
promotion to places of responsibility will ever 
be confined to the graduate, but it is increas- 
ingly evident that the opportunities of promo- 


tions for the unqualified man are growing con- 
siderably fewer. 

“The qualities which go even further than 
technical ability are a willingness to co- 
operate, personality and ready adaptability. 
Failure to appreciate such attributes means 
the failure of many other very able technically 
qualified men and this particularly applies to 
university graduates. The potential power 
for progress in their possession of a suitable 
education in fundamentals is often obstructed 
by their being insensible to the problems of 
human relationship. I wenture to say that 
the main contributing factor to this seems to 
be a lack of discipline in university life, and 
this might include personal discipline. The 
major troubles experienced with graduates on 
the job are those relative to lack of observa- 
tion of discipline, with an underlying degree 
of thoughtlessness, and are very seldom due 
to lack of technical knowledge. In contrast 
to this, the technical trainee, or trade appren- 
tice, faces adversity early in his training and 
soon acquires balance in association with older 
men and becomes plant wise and very useful.” 


Choosing Jobs for Juveniles in Industry 
Advisory Standards of U.S. Department of Labour 


DVISORY standards, prepared by the 
Children’s Bureau of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, for the protection of young 
workers during the war have recently been 
issued for the pulp and paper, textile and 
railroad industries. Foundries are covered in 
a leaflet published in March. These standards, 
which serve as a guide to employers in placing 
16- and 17-year-olds in war jobs, indicate what 
jobs are suitable and those which are too 
hazardous for young workers. Leaflet No. 1 of 
the series outlining the purpose of the 
standards and leaflets Nos. 2 to 8, setting 
out standards for shipbuilding, lead-using 
industries, industries using carbon disulphide 
and chlorinated solvents for welding, metal- 
‘working machines and the aircraft industry, 
were summarized in an earlier issue of the 
Laspour GazeTTE (Jan. 1944, p. 22). 


Pulp and Paper 


Recommended standards issued in October, 
1944, relate to the manufacture of pulp, paper 
and paper board where formerly only adults 
were employed. 

Exposure to severe hazards may be pre- 
vented by prohibiting employment inside, on, 
or around tanks, vats, pits, boilers and cis- 
terns, in excavations of too great depth, in 
the machine shop and millwright department, 
about the log pond and on pole or line work, 
around open gears, sprockets, chains, belts, 
pulleys, etc., unguarded mechanically operated 
knives, saws, splitters and wood-preparing 
machinery, excessive pressure mechanism, un- 
guarded cutting and trimming edges and nips 
of any kind. 

Work involving repairs or maintenance of 
electrical apparatus, construction of and work 
on stagings, mechanical unloading of coal, 
cleaning or oiling machinery while in motion, 
handling poisonous gases and corrosive sub- 
stances, and work in connection with cooking 
processes for waste paper, chips or rags, is also 
considered too hazardous for the safe employ- 
ment of teen-aged workers. No minor should 
be permitted to-operate elevators, stitching, 
cutting or punching machines, spray guns, 
abrasive wheels, parchmentizing machines or 
power-driven cranes, hoists, lifts or electric 
trucks. 

Jobs considered relatively safe for young 
workers are those in the wood-storage yard, 
wood-room, ground-wood mill, chemical pulp- 
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mill, waste paper recovery department, beater, 
machine and finishing rooms, storage and 
shipping division and in the laboratory. 


Textile Industries 


Standards for the textile industries were 
issued in December, 1944. While work in 
these industries is not generally considered 
hazardous, some in mills which perform one 
or more of the processes involved in the con- 
verting of cotton or wool into yarns or fabrics 
and rayon yarns into fabrics, are too dan- 
gerous for 16- and 17-year-old workers. 

In a table appended to the leaflet jobs listed 
as too hazardous for young workers are all 
operations connected with napping, wet finish- 
ing, printing and folding, all work in the 
opening, picker and carding rooms, and the 
handling of bales, oil drums, buggies, barrels 
and heavy cases or operating elevators, baling 
equipment or mechanical lifting devices in the 
receiving and stock rooms. All work, such as 
shearing and brushing operations in which a 
guillotine cutter is used and the installing 
and repairing of machinery, oiling or cleaning 
of machinery in motion, is equally hazardous. 

Operating or assisting in the operation of 
cleaning and baling equipment and work in 
connection with carbonizing and drying should 
be forbidden. No minor may be safely em- 
ployed in work which requires loading and 
unloading in the operation of drawing-in and 
tying-in or heavy lifting in the mending and 
cloth-baling departments. 

Safe jobs include light work in the receiving 
and stock rooms, laboratory and inspection 
work in the dyeing and finishing plants and 
all work in connection with the operations of 
drawing, roving, knitting, sewing, boarding, 
sweeping, scrubbing and running. Work not 
requiring heavy lifting or strenuous physical 
exertion may be done by juveniles in mending 
operations and in the storage and shipping 
departments. 

In the combing and spinning departments, 
work which young workers may perform safely 
is confined to bringing in and removing laps 
and cans, doffing in spinning-mule operations 
and all work in other spinning operations. 


Railroad Industry 


Standards issued in December, 1944, for the 
railroad industry where “traditionally only 
adults have been employed” recommend the 
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restriction of the employment of 16- and 
17-year-old workers to certain types of work 
not involving too much responsibility and 
therefore less hazardous. Employers are also 
reminded of child-labour laws which, in 21 
States set a minimum age of 16 or 18 for em- 
ployment in certain hazardous railroad occu- 
pations. 

Where young workers on railroads are 
obliged to live in work camps, the Children’s 
Bureau recommends that properly supervised 
living quarters be provided separate from the 
living quarters of the older employees and 
that their leisure-time activities be directed 
by camp counsellors. 

All work concerned with the actual opera- 
tion of trains, such as firemen, trainmen and 
yardmen is too hazardous for young workers, 
since it involves not only the danger of in- 
jury to themselves but the safety of others. 

Juveniles of 16 and 17 may be employed 
with relative safety in stenographic and 
clerical jobs, in general work as messengers 
janitors and cleaners, telegraph and telephone 
switchboard operators, stablemen and ticket 
collectors on ferries, or maintenance of ways 
as carpenter helpers, painters and painter 
helpers (except on bridges and _ scaffolds), 
extra gang men, labourers, (except track and 
roadway), gardeners and farmers, section men 
(except: in railroad yards or where traffic is 
heavy) and in the maintenance of equipment 
and stores. 

They may also be safely employed as 
assistants in baggage and parcel rooms, station 
attendants, waiters, camp cooks, kitchen 
helpers, callers, loaders, scalers, sealers and 
perishable freight inspectors, train attendants 
and hand truckers. 

The employment of girls of 16 and 17 on 
railroads should be limited to office work, 
stock clerks and messenger service. 
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Foundries 


Standards for foundries were issued in 
March, 1945. As castings and forgings are used 
in products representing more than 50 per 
cent of the United States entire war output, 
boys of 16 and 17 have had to be employed. 
Their physical immaturity, and lack of ex- 
perience and judgment has created a serious 
safety problem. 

Some foundry work is dangerous to any 
worker while other types are dangerous merely 
to young workers. Control of hazards in- 
volves the elimination of dust and fumes, 
guarding of machinery, good housekeeping, 
and the use of personal safety equipment. 
Unless hazards, including those arising from 
dust and fumes, can be controlled, minors of 
16 and 17 should not be employed in any 
foundry work. Even when there are adequate 
controls, minors should be employed only in 
the least hazardous jobs such as mixing sand 
by hand, light machine and bench work, 
painting, sorting and weighing light castings, 
bench and hand patternmaking or as at- 
tendants, clerks, timekeepers, etc. When heavy 
lifting occurs in jobs considered relatively safe, 
extreme care should be taken to see that 
young people are not permitted to do too 
strenuous work. 


Unsuitable or too hazardous jobs include 
machine milling, mulling and cutting, oper- 
ating moulding machines, floor and pit mould- 
ing on large work, floor coremaking on heavy 
cores and tending core ovens, furnace charg- 
ing or repairing, pouring metal operations, 
operating power-driven equipment, bricklaying, 
conveyer operating, and the work of an 
electrician. 


Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Analysis of Statistics—Insurance Registrations—Benefit for Persons 


Undertaking Training—The Fund 


total of 13,307 claims for Unemployment 

Insurance benefit was registered in local 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission throughout Canada in March. This 
compares with 14,990 claims in February, 1945 
and 10,667 in March, 1944.* 

During the last six working days of March 
27,110 persons (19,727 males and 7,383 
females) signed the live unemployment 
register in the offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The number who 
signed the live unemployment register during 
the last six working days of February was 
29,692 (21,706 males and 7,986 females) and 
in the last week of March, 1944, it was 16,406 
(13,671 males and 2,735 females). Those who 
sign the live unemployment register each 
week are claimants in that week and previous 
claimants who are reporting days of unem- 
ployment during the week. 

Claims adjudicated at insurance offices 
during March totalled 15,188, of which 12,457 
were considered entitled to benefit and 2,731 
considered not entitled to benefit. 

The chief reasons assigned for non-entitle- 
ment to benefit were “voluntarily left em- 
ployment without just cause” (1,046 cases), 
“insufficient contributions while in insurable 
employment” (1,025 cases) and “discharged 
for misconduct” (334 cases). 

During March, as indicated by Table 5, 
32,153 persons who received one or more 
benefit payments were paid a total of $1,523,- 
429 for 783,399 compensated days of unem- 
ployment. This may be compared with 23,062 
persons who were paid $822,490 for 422,873 
days in February and 16,679 persons paid 
$755,966 for 388,544 days in March, 1944. In 
order to maintain continuity and comparability 
between the monthly periods covered by these 
reports, arrangements have been made to 
obtain, in future years, the data for the 
periods February 21 to March 20 and 
March 21 to March 31. 

The average duration of the unemployment 
compensated in the period covered by the 
March figures was 24:4 days compared with 
18-3 days in February and 23-3 days in March, 
1944. The average amount paid per benefi- 
clary was $47.38 in March as against $35.66 in 





* Material in this section is supplied by Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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February and $45.32 in March last year and 


the average amount of benefit paid per com- 


pensated day of unemployment was $1.94 
in March, $1.95 in February and $1.95 in 
March, 1944. 


Higher Payments to Unemployed Persons 
Undertaking Training 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
an insured person claiming benefit may be 
directed by the Commission to take a course 
of training. A policy intended to provide a 
greater inducement for individuals to take such 
training is outlined in the White Paper, Em- 
ployment and Income, recently issued by the 
Minister of Reconstruction, Hon. C. D. Howe. 
The Paper states that the Government pro- 
poses to provide for payments during such 
approved training at higher rates than those 
paid as unemployment insurance benefits. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at March 31, 1945, 3,090,792 employees 
were issued with Insurance books and had 
made contributions to the fund at one time 
or another, since April 1, 1944, an increase of 
48,093 since February 28, 1945. 

As at March 31, 1945, 146,783 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees, 
an increase of 1,474 from February 28, 1945. 

Registrations as at March 31, 1945, by regions 
follows: 


TABLE 1—REGISTRATIONS AS AT MARCH 31, 1945 


Employers Insured 
Region Registered Persons 
(Live File) Registered 
Maritimes’........ 11,691 229,422 
Quchees ee. eens 41,279 940,862 
Ontariors serie us 52,743 1,206,188 
EPairieg ckits ask x2 26,912 437,294 
RACIIC Lins chee faa 14,158 277,026 
Total for Canada.. 146,783 3,090,792 


Unemployment Insurance Fund as at March 31, 
1945 


In March benefit payments for the month 
passed the million dollar mark for the first 
time since the Unemployment Insurance Act 
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came into effect. The new high figure was 
$1,226,536.48, representing an increase of 49-4 
per cent over the previous high of $821,052.62 
which was established in February. The new 
high figure for benefit payments in March 
showed an increase of 62:7 per cent over the 
amount of benefit payments made in the corre- 
sponding month of 1944. - 
The combined employer-employee contribu- 
tions for March amounting to $5,818,040.05 
were 10-9 per cent above the average for the 
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previous eleven months due to the fact that 
employers were required to turn in the in- 
surance books of their employees for renewal 
at the end of the month and all contributions: 
had to be brought up to date. However, the 
employer-employee contributions for March 
this year were 5:8 per cent below the same 
figure for March last year. 

After deducting benefit payments the net 
increase to the fund during March was 
$6,205,377 .83. 


TABLE 2—-NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO MARCH, 1945 











1942 


1943 1944 1945 


ng 


11,751 
12, 284 
10, 667 
6, 463 
4,654 
3, 226 
3, 106 
3, 241 
3,715 
6, 222 
11,798 
IBV WAVE Lactesiericcl ie 


90, 897 48,709 


20,412 
14,990 
13,307 


a er ed 
a ae) 





TABLE 3—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, MARCH, 1945 


eee eee 
—e__—e— nee ee eee eearaoxwnwoxwoorrr eee eee 


Claims Filed at 





Local Offices 
Province 

Total Initial 
73 61 
Prince Edward Island..............e0eec. 548 475 
Nova Scotia s...0 3.0 ae. ee ame 348 294 
NewrBrunswithen) 0... te ee ae meee 5, 662 4,605 
Quebeossti ee Peahicral wee... eee cee e 1, 937 1,674 
Ontario eis 4) track AAD eee ee ee By he 1,194 
Manitoba a rcteat itis acme mere ae 374 291 
Saskatchewanegsry nn, ee E 1,524 1, 233 
Albertaygy bandanas ceed, cane ten eine 1,464 1212 
Total, Canada, March, 1945.......... 13,307 11,039 
Total, Canada, February, 1945....... 14,990 12, 456 
Total, Canada, March, 1944.......... 10, 667 9,042 


Claims Disposal of Claims 
Received at (includes claims pending from 
Insurance previous months) 
Offices for 
Adjudica- Entitled Not 
Renewal tion to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 
12 80 57 21 36 
73 509 369 132 135 
54 400 331 110 56 
1,057 6,048 5,615 1,301 2,679 
263 2,038 736 459 205 
183 1,570 1,671 126 271 
83 444 411 83 ‘ 2 
291 1,307 1,043 158 354 
252 1,.538 1, 224 341 326 
2,268 13, 934 12 457 DABS 4,064 
2,534 15, 706 3, 834 3, 154 5,318 
1,625 AT SZ 11,069 1,891 3,659 


TABLE 4—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 
eS 


Reasons for Non-entitlement 


a a en 


Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment..... 
Not capable of and not available for work..................... 


2D Sfakehe)* PTO isisis\9.(e [abe 7o0 ie. 9's miehe 6 ele) 016 10)6; aes) e76he. Gye 0 16,6) 6010 0/'s ate loin ele nileleye esete ys 


Month Month Cumulative 
of of Total 
March, March, for current 
1944 1945 fiscal year 
le pei ac fateh. een es 859 1,025 6,461 
Pe te ayes ete ae 19 62 421 
ine PRES Ge eee eee: Shah SS are ee 262 
Lie Neh ae 14 137 1,310 
BE eye ee ree eno 104 334 1,408 
Pe hth ma sss Boe od 788 1,046 8,040 
Loo Ree cee eres ae 106 127 1,077 
Rael Mop oer eree 1,891 2 ol 18,979 


a ee ae? 


_ (@) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE 5—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, MARCH, 1945* 
aaoaoaoooaaaanano0T0Daoouounumuqumuqmdmmee eee 








Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing of Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 
Princedidwardsslands +... a ee ee ee eee ee 201 96 5, 203 10, 120 
INONMEIS COLLIN ERE 8 he ey ee Ree ere oe hwy) RR) | 864 393 25,425 48,575 
ING WB runs wiGks masts teen, |. ee ee a EOC DRO hanes ON Lea) 563 319 10, 859 19, 439 
Quebec, Mere see te et eee Vis cS, Leena, inde Rete a naa ae 16, 242 8,672 405, 427 790, 320 
ONnTATION-2 7. ee es SEU aa LL RRR est Ff gee ORE ogg Py 3, 876 1,972 81,217 162, 485 
IE Sebhite) ofr ies Seek aa ERIIRe ran CSO? "TF ee Ree ty er te On002 2,013 77,774 146, 608 
Saskatchewant 9.04040 sets 12 pee Oe eet Lett ORNL, Bele) 4 Ls ay/ 530 27,570 51,598 
Alberta seve. Sets 23. SPris on Sete Wires me SEER ey Ny SEN ep ete 3, 283 1,276 60, 058 117, 922 
British! Columbia fete orth ce ete ft: ca eee lode ee Wie dee ot 2,195 1,561 89, 866 176, 362 
Notala@anadaw March 1945-8... sssek tee cake ee 32, los 16, 832 783, 399 1,523, 429 
Potaiss Canada Nebnuary 1940Ne 6 Gece Sen cn. k ee 23,062 12,811 422,873 822,490 
otale @anaday Vareh. 1044ae ents.) a, eee 16,679 D532 388, 544 755, 966 
eT Ee ea DTA 

Avetage.duration ol menployment compensation.: 4.uuebs. ave sk tc Te ee, ee 24-4 days 

FLV erage amount OL DeNPILE Dald Pek PersONe stun ht iach MAME ed bette un en tehMere $ 47.38 

Average amount paid per compensated day of unemployment.................................... $ 6.1.94 


* With reference to the March totals it should be borne in mind that, for months other than March it is the practice in 
the Treasury offices to close the books at the 20th of each month in order to achieve a monthly balance in Ottawa by the end 
of the month. In these months, the monthly figures on number of beneficiaries, number of days paid and amount of benefit 
paid actually apply, therefore, to a period extending from the 21st of one month to the 20th of the following month. However, as 
March 31st, is the end of the fiscal year, the period covered in Table 5 of the present report is from February 21st to March 31st, 
so as to obtain total payments during the fiscal year. 


TABLE 6—ACTIVE CLAIMANTS FOR BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS AS AT MARCH 31, 1945 
Se 








Occupational Groups Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers... 25 4.504. 0h 8s dekh ce Pid ee 390 100 490 
ACIOIICAL NV OUKONS 20 Ce Ae he EEN | ce en em al tld oh med uibli.) tok Awaited 967 13547 2,514 
Paes OLR GI ao eee ME et te Bee ee tae ete SAN, US 537 - 992 1,529 
IEE VICE- VOL KONG ae tea eC, AEP he nme ee meth ue Mo) Sollsosiatin, ri ey 56 0 REC 1, 235 572 1,807 
Agricultural Workers-andihisnermematiasc;sCbdee cee bones bi ce ba Le 136 280 416 
HoodsWorkers).. 2. ee BIER 6 AOS OR ICR a On eo ee ares AU eR tte, <a IGS Kleine eects eo 165 
plemiucana ClothingwVorketa ey ete ee ge EN 8 Oe FO eS 302 447 749 
UR ap eo retg Ree tea, aged cc, as GAY a 0 BS Ais oe MA Rie oe i re ee, DSi Bron Ries a! 18 
Caviaieanc Wood Operatorawede. fu. ie aot, lie ee Tek ee a ee SO eae ee ela 124 
VINES WVOLKOls... ok: tek ig ee a ae ee ke Se me A LOS Par Raat eet bo. 103 
WHOS ANC LSA tHON WVor mers -.aeee Nate eee tenes haat arrest n ies LR stars ere need c-cte BE cace SLANE en ie ee 51 
stone Olay and, Glass Workerst ct. ead ee eS hhh cd dom a 1 POS | mee fs eens 12 
SEICCLEICR LW OEKCING ee eee oe ae ke A ee ol ee ASS Waa | Spe ia ts Ba 254 
MCOGISMEINOKS Pergo partite: ae ee TR eee Fe ae Se) rd A i bs eas dele SAR ee ed Thc Ome) See eee eee ee 781 
APEBELeM nets (excep EGoal) a0 vette. ct: « Beas goes cS Phd oe ere ie os he ee GO eaoe Rete ee 65 
Construction. Workers (except carpenters)! : of: 1. bs i vi cs od de Sone dete cu cutee sds tecccen. SYN pan hae tec, Ae 2 877 
ACARDONCETS Senin we SRL a ate, WE aed ee ek) oo boa da ye A TGOO A |b ous Arne 1,992 
Alachine shop Wor ets ABCLODOPALOLS ton 2 i akon wh ok concede als os odie obec cs B95) Ries ee oe 395 
eeU Meta Ofkorse ns Sema a ee te ae te a ae a ee 80 25 105 
Foundry, Smelter and other Metal Workers...........0.c0cceccucccccccuccecececccccs 484 295 779 
Miscellaneous Skilled verkpis ees ie tad gee ee a i a em 1,957 887 2,844 
Aitomobile and Ochermecn ae6. 6 ot he Foes cs toe dale cokes doe oe de. a es Dd LOS Pte cee ee 319 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Heavy Labour..............0.0c0cceeccucccuccucees 4 US oTehh deel ty 4,783 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Light Labour.............0 0.0 ccc ccecccucccuccecces 3, 700 2,238 5, 938 

LOCO LB ne cies te sens Ue ee See foe LG LE ON ooh Ra SI alae 3 19,727 7,383 27,110 


TABLE 7—SUMMARY OF ACTIVE CLAIMANTS BY SEX AND BY AGE GROUPS, AS AT 
MARCH 81, 1945 
—aeaeaeaeaoeoa—_"$_"_woujljezée“‘sw«g#o}t#wooOopnoOoonoononnnananunanaaReaR9Du9RDRDRDRDNS TT _———eeeeeoeow”"dede—_—_ eee SE 
19 and less 20 - 29 30 - 44 45 - 54 55 - 59 60 up TorTaLs 


M F M F M F M F M F M F Males | Females | Total 


CANADA....] 1,414} 1,220] 3,405] 3,490] 5,061] 1,888] 3,274] 565] 1,825] 132] 4,748 88] 19,727 7,383 27,110 
a Ee i ee ed ee 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of Canadian Umpire Under 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


co Psy Unemployment Insurance Commission 
submits the following digest of selected 
decisions of appeals heard by the Canadian 
Umpire under the provisions of the Un- 
employment Insurance Act, 1940, and its 
amendments. These cases are a continuation 
of the series commenced in the April issue of 
the Lasour Gazerrp, page 534. They are 
selected on the basis of their possible pre- 
cedent value for the determination of questions 
which may from time to time confront Insur- 
ance Officers and Courts of Referees. In 
addition, they provide a medium for present- 
ing to employers and employees alike, brief 
statements of the principles upon which 
insurance against unemployment operates in 
Canada and of actual facts in specific cases 
coming before the Umpire on appeal. 

As announced in the April issue, the selected 
decisions will be published in two series: (1) 
Benefit cases will be numbered, CU-B and 
(2) Coverage cases will be designated, CU-C. 


Case No CU-B 19 
(November 29, 1944) 


Where a claimant can reasonably expect the 
opportunity of obtaining a promotion or an 
increase in pay in her employment, Het: 
That the claimant ts not justified in leaving 
her employment voluntarily, as a desire for an 
increase in remuneration and for a promotion 
is not alone sufficient to establish just cause 
for leaving one’s employment. 


The material facts of the case are as fol- 
lows :— 


The claimant, a single woman, aged 25 
years, was employed as a typist by a trust 
company, from December, 1941 to August 7, 
1944, when she resigned, giving as her reason 
for separation that she had worked for this 
firm for over two years and was receiving 
$60.00 a month and could not get a raise. 

On reviewing the claim for benefit the In- 
surance Officer disallowed the claim and dis- 
qualified the claimant for a period of six weeks 
from August 8 to September 18, 1944, in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (c) of Section 43 of 
the Act, because she had voluntarily left her 
employment without just cause. 

The claimant appealed to the Court of 
Referees from the decision of the Insurance 
Officer and stated that she could not continue 
to work in that position knowing that there 
was no future either in promotion or in in- 
crease in pay and she felt justified in leaving 
to seek a better opening elsewhere. The 
claimant was given an oral hearing by the 


Court of Referees which allowed her claim. 
The Court of Referees was of the opinion that 
there was no future either in promotion or in 
increase in pay and that she was justified in 
quitting with a view to obtaining other em- 


-ployment. 


The Insurance Officer appealed to the Um- 
pire from the decision of the Court of Referees. 
This appeal was considered without an oral 
hearing, no application having been made 
therefor. 

DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and the disqualification 
remain in force and gave as his reasons that: 

The facts show that the claimant commenced 
with the trust company at $40.00 a month. 
Some time later, she was raised to $50.00 a 
month and a year later was raised to $60.00 
a month, which she was receiving at the time 
of her resignation. It was also disclosed that 
other typists with the same employer were 
earning a higher rate of remuneration. 


The evidence as to the increases in remu- 
neration already received by the claimant and 
the fact that she was apparently not at the 
top of the range of wage rates for her classi- 
fication would not support the conclusion 
that she had no future either in promotion 
or increase in pay. In any event, a desire for 
increase in remuneration and desire for pro- 
motion are not alone sufficient to establish 
just cause. The claimant must also show 
that some attempt had been made to find 
other employment and that there was reason- 
able prospect of obtaining that other employ- 
ment. That is not shown in this case. 


Case No. CU-B 24 
(January 18, 1945) 


Where a young married woman, without 
children and without any special domestic 
responsibilities, holds herself available only 
for a five-hour “Victory” shift, a very unusual 
pertod of employment no longer in existence 
in her district, and refuses an offer of full- 
tume employment, which is suttable im her 
case, Hetp: That the claimant had so lamited 
her sphere of availability as to render herself, 
for all practical purposes, not available for 
work and was not justified in refusing the 
offer of full-time suitable employment. 


The material facts of the case are as follows: 
The claimant, a married woman, without 


children, aged 26 years, filed an Initial Claim 
for Benefit on January 26, 1944. She worked 
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in the assembly line in a munitions plant from 
November 11, 1940 to January 12, 1944. She 
was hired and worked as a full time employee 
until she married, and then from July 19, 1943 
she worked on what is known as the “Victory 
Shift”, involving only five hours’ work daily. 
Her Initial Claim for benefit was allowed, 
since she was laid off because of a shortage of 
work. 

On June 14, 1944, after she had been con- 
tinuously unemployed since filing her claim 
and had drawn 110 days’ benefit, she was 
offered work with the same employer, not on 
the “Victory Shift” but on a regular daytime 
shift involving a nine-hour working day. The 
claimant refused to accept this work and her 
reason for refusal is set out in the following 
statement: 

“My husband is on shift work and it is 
necessary for me to be at home to get his 
meals. It would be quite impossible for me 
to take full time work because of this but I 
am available for victory shift work only. I 
worked at this place for about 3 years and 
was on full time till I married, July, 1943. 
After that I worked on a victory shift until 
laid off January, 1944. The job offered me at 
my old employer’s was full time on straight 
days and I understand there are no openings 
for victory shift workers at present.” 


The Insurance Officer held that the claimant 
had refused an offer of suitable employment 
without good cause and disqualified her from 
receipt of benefit for a period of six weeks 
from the date of her refusal. 


From this Decision the claimant appealed to 
a Court of Referees and in support of her 
appeal submitted the following further state- 
ment: 


“That I do not feel that the employment 
offered me was suitable.” 
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Further particulars of the work offered the 
Claimant appear in the following letter sent 
by the Manager of the Local Office: 

“The claimant was referred to a job on 

June 14th, which was steady work from 

7 A.M. to 5 P.M. She would have had one 

hour off at noon. She lives approximately 15 

minutes walk from the plant. As the job 

offered her is at the same place as she had 

worked approximately 3 years, we did not feel 

that the matter of distance from the job 
would enter into the matter.” 

The Court of Referees gave the claimant 
an oral hearing. The Court unanimously found 
that “in refusing work other than the five hour 
victory shift or similar work, the claimant did 
not thereby render herself not available 
for work, and that the work offered to her was 
unsuitable and such as she was justified in 
refusing”. 

The Insurance Officer appealed the Decision 
of the Court of Referees to the Umpire. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons 
that: 

The claimant takes the position that the 
work offered was unsuitable on account of her 
domestic responsibilities. 

Work on a five-hour shift, which is the only 
work she is willing to accept, has not been, 
since she left her employment, available for 
women workers and there is no prospect of 
finding such work in that city. 

In refusing any work except on a five-hour 
shift, which is a very unusual period of em- 
ployment, the claimant had so limited her 
sphere of availability as to render herself, 
for all practical purposes, not available for 
work. : 

Moreover, the work which was offered is 
suitable and the claimant, under the circum- 
stances, was not justified in refusing it. 





Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


REPORTS received in the Department of 

Labour during the past month gave the 
following information concerning employment 
and unemployment across Canada. 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of March, 1945, as reported by 
employers.—Employment in the Dominion 
showed a further contraction at March 1, in a 
seasonal movement which was of somewhat 
greater-than-average proportions, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The index number of employment declined 
from 178-9 at the beginning of February to 
178-2 at March 1, as compared with 181-7 at 
March 1, 1944. 

Average weekly per capita earnings reached 
a new high of $32.82 at March 1, 1945, as 
compared with $32.15 at the beginning of 
February. The average at March 1, 1944 was 
$3227: 


The Bureau’s reports come from firms 
employing fifteen or more employees repre- 
senting practically all industries except agri- 
culture, fishing, hunting, and highly specialized 
business operations. Reports at March 1 came 
from 15,129 establishments in the eight leading 
industries. These, together with data from 
financial institutions, indicated that the number 
of persons in recorded employment was 
1,813,991, as compared with 1,821,965 at the 
beginning of December, 1944. 





Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission.—Claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit declined 
somewhat during March, the number being 
13,307 as compared with 14,990 in February. 
There was, however, an increase of 2,640 as 
compared with March, 1944. 


Report on employment conditions, April, 
1945.—There was a sharp rise in the man- 
power requirements of Canadian industry 
during the past month. On the other hand, 
the supply of workers available decreased con- 
siderably. The labour demand in industries 
exclusive of agriculture, as reported by 
Employment and Selective Service Offices at 
April 19, 1945, totalled 147,185. This was an 
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increase of 42 per cent over labour require- 
ments one month earlier. Labour supply, as 
indicated by the number of applicants regis- 
tered at employment offices but not yet 
referred to jobs, amounted to 47,227 at April 
20, 1945, which was less than one-third the 
number of workers required at that date. 


Applications for employment: vacancies, 
and placements, March, 1945.—Reports 
received from the Employment and Selective 
Service Offices during the four-week period 
March 2 to March 29, 1945, showed slight 
decreases in the average daily placements, both 
when compared with those of the four weeks 
ending March 1, 1945, and the period March 3 
to March 30, 1944. Under the-first comparison, 
except for fairly substantial declines in manu- 
facturing and forestry and logging and 
moderate increases in trade, construction and 
services, all changes were slight. In the 
second instance the decrease in manufacturing 
was most perceptible as the declines in logging; 
and increases in trade, construction, services 
and public utilities were moderate. Vacancies 
during the four-week period numbered 197,221. 
There were 169,305 applications. for employ- 
ment and 116,653 placements were effected in 
regular and casual employment. 


Unemployment in trade unions.—The 
percentage of unemployment among trade 
union members increased fractionally during 
the quarter ending March 31, though remain- 
ing less than one per cent. At the beginning 
of January the figure was 0-6 per cent while 
at March 381, 1945, it was 0:7 per cent. 

The March, 1945, figure was based on 
returns from 2,837 local labour organizations, 
having a total membership of 421,779 persons. 


Total employment in Canada.—An esti- 
mate of Canada’s total manpower distribution 
made by the Research and Statistics Branch 
of the Department of Labour indicates that 
at October 1, 1944, 4,818,000 persons 14 years 
of age and over, were gainfully occupied, of 
whom 3,293,000 were in non-agricultural indus- 
try, including 994,000 in war industry. In addi- 
tion there were 777,000 persons in the Armed 
Forces. 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of March, 1945, 
as Reported by Employers 


E MPLOYMENT in the Dominion as a 

whole showed a further contraction at 
March 1, in a seasonal movement which was 
of somewhat greater-than-average proportions 
according to the experience of the period, 
1921-1944; the loss, however, was smaller than 
that at March 1 of last winter. The 15,129 
establishments co-operating in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ latest survey of employ- 
ment and payrolls reported a combined work- 
ing force of 1,813,991 men and women. As 
compared with 1,821,965 at February 1, there 
was a reduction of 7,974 persons or 0-4 per 
cent. On the other hand, the weekly salaries 
and wages paid at the date under review 
showed an advance, standing at $59,528,406, as 
compared with the aggregate of $58,581,085 
disbursed by the same firms at the beginning 
of February. : 

The moderate recession in industrial activity 
lowered the index of employment, on the 1926 
base, from 178-9 at February 1, to 178-2 at 
the date under review, as compared with 
181-7 at March 1 of last year. Since the 
falling-off was rather above normal for the 
beginning of March in earlier years, the 
seasonally-corrected figure was also lowered, 
falling from 185-9 at February 1, to 185-7 at 
March 1. 


There was a contra-seasonal recession in 
employment in manufacturing at the date 
under review, repeating the experience at the 
beginning of March in 1944; these are the 
only two years in the record in which the 
trend at March 1 has been downward. The 
loss was not on a large scale, some 3,300 
persons have been laid off since February 1. 
Of these, nearly 2,700 were released by animal 
food factories, in which employment was 
seasonally inactive; however, the contraction 
was greater than usual. Among the non- 
manufacturing classes, logging, mining, trans- 
portation, construction and maintenance and 
trade reported curtailment, also mainly of a 
seasonal character. The largest losses were 
in retail trade and highway construction, in 
which they approximated 3,500 and 2;300 
workers, respectively. The former decrease 
was about normal in extent, while that in 
construction as a whole was not equal to 
the average reduction in preceding years. In 
communications and services, moderate in- 
creases in employment were noted at the date 
under review. 


Payrolls 


As already stated, the weekly payrolls re- 
ported at March 1 by the firms furnishing 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NoTE.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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statistics aggregated $59,528,406, as compared 
with $58,581,035 distributed on or about Feb- 
ruary 1. The gain amounted to $947,371, or 
1:6 per cent. The average earnings of the 
typical individual in recorded employment 
reached a new high, standing at $32.82, as 
compared with $32.15 at February 1. The 
previous maximum was the mean of $32.37 
at April 1, 1944. At March 1, 1944, the figure 
had been $32.27; that at March 1, 19438, was 
$30.72, while in 1942 the per capita at March 
1 was $27.92. 

The latest survey shows that, when the 
statistics. for financial institutions are included, 
the total number of persons in recorded em- 
ployment was 1,880,646, as compared with 
1,888,574 at February 1. The salaries and 
wages paid in weekly payrolls to these em- 
ployees were given as $61,718,771, as compared 
with $60,767,946 disbursed at February 1. The 
per capita earnings in the nine main indus- 
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tries, including finance, were also $32.82, as 
compared with $32.18 at the beginning of 
February, and $32.26 at March 1, 1944. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the main indus- 
trial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the leading industrial cities, and 
gives comparisons as at February 1, 1945, and 
March 1, 1944, when available. Table I gives 
a monthly record for the eight leading indus- 
tries as a whole, and for manufacturing, show- 
ing the movements of employment and pay- 
rolls in the period since 1942. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based 
on the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have been 
converted from their original base, 1926 = 100, 
to June 1, 1941, as 100. Table I indicates that 
during the period of observation, there has 


TABLE 1—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Date Index Numbers of Per Index Numbers of Per 

Capita Capita 

Employ- | Aggregate | Earnings Employ | Aggregate | Earnings 

ment Payrolls ment Payrolls 

Jae UL OAD Ae aine ee Mee cacy te te Oe BEIM tel eed, arate 108-4 112-1 $26-13 111-4 114:3 $26 -32 
He ola he res eta tees are Ra tone Sid te a outs 108-2 118-3 27°65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
hs ghee Wr 8 De ed ete RRR cy Pate Sar aon att RR Ee 108-0 119-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28:58 
Oe oy wi teat U2 Bee ant ott ENOL > PNR AOR ores ae Oe meet ss 108-0 121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
Is PEREZ By gia at Sines cae Phe Gres cs eer cets oe IER 109-5 123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
PUNGU Taye ced AIRE cic WER MEN eRe ete a ele, a 112-3 125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28°73 
DULY 7 Merete ha she cin Lett oes cere Se REED lero Umer 114-9 129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29-16 
YoU yea he bie eh cectey Rome tek cnc Oo Den Chace SANETRAIONS co 116-3 131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
PLoS ER Ce eS SEA iat ee Gl Gis 5 o Bio ua ca Gee Oe Seen 117°3 135-3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29°72 
O06) G2? i VRE ae i aL. Ee eae Se, Cie teh Oi Sehr, fevers ee ee 118-6 137-8 29-51 129-9 152:5 30-15 
IN OsWire Lee eto eo ey et eer ra Maraineriin data 119-9 140-6 29-81 130-1 155:3 30-70 
1 YOR Ay Noe eee Weve eee Pein CRN Et An, Sn ra ed Lees Meee 122-1 144-0 30-06 132-0 159-7 31-17 
Toners (OAS te eS stig ated oR cEeEe othdevaer Grad 120-1 131-7 $27 -92 130-7 142-5 $28-11 
Pe bhiteaee ce fe corse ede A Jake Ca Ae Ob pears tn 118-5 139-3 29-96 132-2 157-0 30-65 
VET Pe Se eal © bc Rega a tie ete END si oboe as 118-6 143-0 30°72 133-0 162-1 31-49 
FAG 0) gd VOL 2 ileal Dea aA a EL pares aeU a? ecko a A AC AEORES 118-1 144-1 31-14 133-5 164-3 31-81 
Mia ELAS, sah reve chert tittle Hoharenshamtiiers,a bipisesgat st he 116-5 139-6 30-59 132-7 159-5 31-09 
SUE Ore pene, CRE Ors eer tL a he a em A eee at eke 118-5 143-4 30-93 133-5 163-1 31-62 
AER Si 0 Bala oh ie ne a Sine 8 Sere ee esac oka et ee Area 120-1 145-5 30°97 134-8 164:-7 31-62 
Fe SN Ly SRO es NA Ee SETS REI, 6 SCLC Ce eR naar RE LG 121-6 147-5 31-06 135-5 166-2 31-77 
DOP betes eee Cae AA oan Aa Eh ee gee. lees 121:8 148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 32-03 
VCE Le eee ee oa dca fered s eobsa ee a ols 122-6 150-8 31-53 137-7 171-9 32-37 
Ion ae Mo Pos edetnd t4 6 amet Dee aan Dane Be 123-4 152-0 31-60 137-4 172-7 32-62 
TOPE 8 1c ma Ne eae PEN 8 hn Oe 0 ae eC. cel 124-6 153-4 31-61 137-4 174-0 32-86 
hr aed ONO UY A Rae eed peer Res coat 121-5 140-4 $29-69 134-8 156-5 $30-18 
EC) 6 aed eve ek rae. Abn Tra Bam cc ee cre Oa ae a 119-8 148-1 31-76 135-3 170°6 32-78 
I BN nell (is bo pesenon anan Rep, FeTiP ERC Sta ane REAR ct CO Nes ERO 118-8 149-1 32:27 134-8 172-2 33-23 
Fo 8) i WO ea centre Stencis Gee seer eS Meee re Sc or meu mee 118-1 148-6 32-37 134-2 171-7 33-28 
IMB dice Moers coe ede See Bg he Ta eee RT Sree A setts: Slrere cry 116°5 146-2 32-26 132-9 168-1 32-92 
AK hiatc Pan bee entimetinte rain or Aerts necaib DOr oO ORIEN 1c tone ERE 118-1 146-0 31-80 132-8 166-7 32°64 
nA Sos rca ees tech ts RN Lanier ars, Cate rn ee ok es 120-0 148-1 31-72 134-4 167-7 32-44 
ANS etd ete ait ae Weare eet Sy eiotar wisiee Sucka a tae os 120-7 148-4 31-63 133-9 166-8 32°38 
erica eis tie ere a eet rset, Cases 121-5 149-6 31-69 134-6 168-6 32-55 
EA thy eth Whe Se AS Si ig oe ne Ee St 120-0 151-0 32-36 133-2 169-2 33-02 
IW PER Gy 1b: Ae Gti Gee bio toc CRG A SEG Chun mn eae 120-4 151-0 32-29 131-7 168-1 33-20 
TOs AE BR TRS RU et ae on a he eee 121-6 152-1 32-19 131-0 168-0 33-35. 
Pe A BRT LY he iat a gc in te ad A ala tea ere oa 118-1 138-1 $30-10 126-6 147-1 $30-22 
eye eae tiers eset slot tra hapnetbtemsdatctecandicte <= 117-2 146-4 32-15 128-0 162-6 33-06 
Martel semen cee ee ete os ei 116-7 148-8 32-82 127-6 164-7 33-57 
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TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at March 1, 1945, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at March 1, 1945, and Febru- 
ary 1, 1945, with Comparative Figures for March 1, 1944, where Available, based on June 1, 1941 as 100p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Index Numbers of 
No. of Aggregate |Per Capita Weekly 



























































Em- Weekly Earnings at . Aggregate 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Biehl ae Employment Weekly Payrolls 
eporte a | SC | 
at Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. ; Feb. | Mar. 
1945 1945 1, 1945} 1, 1945}1, 1944/1, 1945/1, 1945)1, 1944/1, 1945}1, 1945]1, 1944 

$ $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES i 
Maritime Provinces................... 137,575 | 4,395,138 | 31-95) 31-39) 30-52) 118-0) 118-0} 114-9] 172-8) 170-0) 161-2 
Prince Hidward Island. .2)). 22.2.5 <6 2,911 73,325 | 25-19) 25-58} 25-11} 1381-8) 115-5} 123-9] 157-4] 140-0} 145-4 
INOV ESCOLA ene an ae aa eee eens 79,972 2,713,768 | 33-93) 33-51] 32-11} 114-2) 114-6] 113-5} 172-2) 170-7] 162-3 
New: Brunswicke susie se tacne ee see ak 54, 692 1,608,045 | 29-40] 28-56} 28-36] 123-9} 124-2) 117-0) 174-6] 170-2] 159-2 
Quebec ye a eh es ea 560,339 | 17,576,625 | 31-37) 30-57) 30-58) 119-8} 120-2) 125-3] 157-1) 153-6] 160-0 
GOutariowee oN. Soe eae odes 760,253 | 25,416,029 | 33-43) 32-97) 33-40) 114-2) 114-3) 113-6) 140-8] 138-9] 139-9 
Prairie Provincess.....i.0. joc ee ae ses ee 194,693 6,393,346 | 32-84) 31-87) 31-39] 110-1) 113-3) 110-9) 137-6) 137-5] 132-9 
MiamitoWawkis ore See ante oa hee eRen 90,731 2,937,001 | 32-37) 31-31} 31-05] 110-3) 114-2} 109-8) 134-7] 184-8] 128-5 
Saskatchewams.o ss aeiscos cotaerneeien 37-454 1,182,220 | 31-56] 30-88} 30-34] 102-7} 105-8} 101-3] 128-8] 129-7] 122-7 
PAN OT cates asker aeie each twaebeh eves Main te 66, 508 2,274,125 | 34-20) 33-21) 32-39} 114-0) 116-5} 118-5} 147-1) 145-8} 145-2 
British Columbia..................... 161,131 | 5,747,268 | 35-67) 34-80) 35-37] 127-5] 127-5] 188-1] 160-9] 157-0) 173-8 
1,813,991 | 59,528,406 | 32-82) 32-15] 32-27) 116-7) 117-2) 118-8) 148-8) 146-4) 149-1 
CANADA............. Pee ko 
(b) Crrms 
Moritres ete ert tie athe stale aces eee 273,478 | 8,940,563 | 32-69] 32-14} 31-89] 125-2} 125-6] 134-9] 160-5] 158-2] 168-6 
Quebec City esc soos eke rte eee 33,587 970,361 | 28-89] 28-27] 28-88) 140-1] 140-9] 165-5] 195-9] 192-7) 230-5 
PL GEONCO Soutien alice ere 247,150 8,147,901 | 32-97] 32-26) 33-03) 124-3) 124-9) 129-2) 152-2) 149-7] 158-7 
Ottawa 21,849 627,088 | 28-70) 28-43] 27-82} 109-4) 111-4] 106-7] 135-9] 136-9] 128-8 
Hamilton 60,110 2,029,979 | 33-77) 33-67} 34-03] 112-9] 112-7] 110-5} 138-4) 137-6) 136-7 
Windsor Shite.) Piiloc mantener ct One or ee 38, 538 1,685,491 | 48-74} 44-22) 44-30) 121-9} 122-1) 129-2} 140-9] 142-8) 150-3 
Wit O Sea b sora rniclée slew oe Brclarevencet ORS 59,357 1,780,854 | 30-00} 28-80) 29-22} 115-0) 120-5!) 116-5] 136-1} 137-0] 134-2 
Vancouver peice. Gace nae a 80, 504 2,789,241 | 34-65) 34-01} 34-52) 157-2) 157-1) 177-3} 205-7] 201-8} 232-1 
a litaxy hee cette celeste one etc ee 25,980 836,635 | 32-20) 32-96]...... 155-0} 155-0), 2224: 212) Ole 21 TO ae ae 
ESE AWA KONO et MRA Ate arg ap. (5 Ai ot ea tas | 14,771 444,578 | 30-10} 30-03]...... AG Ul a AES 37 (Oa gate 199-7} 193-9]...... 
Sherbrooke lor. a dec sansa cane 9,217 20,07 o(i2c Lol 20792) cea ee 106-9} 106-0}...... Layo ADO § aise 
EGURIV EPS: Fo SG ca he cele etek creas 9,798 300, 032’| 30-62] 28-77]...... W227 P23 es) eee 147-7 ISOS) ae 
Waitehener-Waterloowsccsu ue teeesu an 16,359 489,853 | 29-94] 30-09]...... aU RSS ery il ie ees 147-6) 147-8)...... 
ASONG OT! ch I Ue alte RE AIA Liat de ree cero tan nT Re 21,103 624,598 | 29-60} 29-48]...... 118-6} 119-8}...... 139-5) 140-3]...... 
Fort William-Port Arthur............. 15, 286 546,008 | 35-72) 36-05}......] 109-2} 111-0]...... 145-6] 149-4)...... 
PUG RT Uh aE ORS i J ee ei mR 9, 808 285,703 | 29-13] 28-88]...... L108 Sis108ed eee LoVe Si Loom alee 
Saskatoon sees caer tetera aera 5,813 158,225. | 27-22) 26-83)....... TTS 3712052 eenee 146-0] 146-2)...... 
Calgary ae. sey te indienne eae 17,369 562,799 | 31-83] 31-18]...... LAS); <5 eee ee 136" 9) Blood |e 
GMGOn tons see ee ee oes Meee setae ieee 15,476 450,714 | 29-12} 28-87|...... 119-0) 124-8)...... 144-1) 149-8}...... 
VICTORIAN cis mate aut e eine ro en en 14,084 484,765 | 34-49) 34-19]...... 168-6} 166-3]...... 231-4 \\e2 26.7 |eneree 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manta ctwuring ecb. ils tales Nesta oe 1,124,103 | 37,734,261 | 33-57| 33-06] 33-23] 127-6] 128-0] 134-8] 164-7] 162-6] 172-2 
Dursble Goodsee ieee cine detraceeee 588,561 | 21,802,678 | 37-04] 36-44] 36-44] 138-1] 1388-3] 155-5) 182-5] 179-8} 202-2 
Non-Durable Goods: . 2. sd). das ces oe 517,564 | 15,252,370 | 29-47] 29-06] 28-85} 118-7] 119-2} 116-2} 147-3] 145-9} 141-3 
Electric Light and Power............ 17,978 679,213 | 37-78) 37-48] 37-81} 94-2} 94-3] 90-3] 110-4) 109-7] 105-9 
A Bray fiahet aueeaw OAV hee etapa than, la el EN 93,062 2,569,708 | 27-61] 25-13} 27-99] 195-8] 197-3} 170-8] 271-9] 249-4] 244-1 
A ae OY ey AUEMOR AIM y/o gos Sea RSI 70, 879 2,885,678 | 40-01) 39-39] 37-76} 85-0} 85-5! 89-9] 108-0] 107-1] 107-7 
Comnninicationse.\N veh were eels 29,808 931,803 | 31-26] 31-25} 30-67) 114-4] 113-4] 107-9] 132-1} 130-9] 122-1 
FE TANSPOTLALLOM ce sets 2. Lunt a aetna ae 152,018 6,111,027 | 40-20} 38-98) 36-01} 119-3] 119-6) 115-7} 149-4] 145-3] 180-8 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 113,874 3,494,839 | 30-69] 29-98] 30-77} 64-2] 64-7] 61-1} 86-3) 85-0} 82-6 
BEnviICesis. eke cee tone ey des wee dee eae: 48, 832 984,520 | 20-16) 19-70) 19-38] 116-4] 115-9] 115-2} 146-5} 142-1] 137-3 
Dra ee eae ht, omen C7 oa: ce ae 181,415 4,866,570 | 26-83} 26-52) 26-45) 106-5) 108-0} 99-8] 121-7] 122-0] 112-8 
Hight Leading Industries............ 1,813,991 | 59,528,406 | 32-82] 32-15) 32-27) 116-7] 117-2] 118-8] 148-8] 146-4] 149-1 
Hinance ene een Jans sinual's ab ede eb tye) dle aiiounhe 66, 655 2,190,365 | 32-86) 32-83} 31-92} 110-9] 110-8} 108-4] 126-4] 126-2) 120-1 
Total—Nine Leading Industries..... 1,880,646 | 61,718,771 | 32-82) 32-18] 32-26) 116-5) 117-0) 118-4] 147-9] 145-6) 147-9 





1This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instru- 
ments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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been a general increase of 16-7 per cent in the 
number of persons in recorded employment in 
the eight leading industrial groups, while the 
aggregate weekly earnings of these workers 
have risen by 48-8 per cent; including finance, 
the gain in employment from June 1, 1941, to 
March 1, 1945, amounted to 16:5 per cent, and 
that im payrolls, to 47-9 per cent. The ex- 
planation previously given for the greater rise 
in the salaries and wages than in employment 
may again be stated: (1) the concentration of 
workers in the heavy manufacturing industries, 
where rates of pay are above the average and 
in addition, there has been a considerable 
amount of overtime work, (2) the payment of 
cost-of-living bonuses to the majority of work- 
ers; the rates at which these allowances were 
calculated were increased on more than one 
occasion before their absorption into the basic 
wage rates as from February 15, 1944, (3) the 
progressive up-grading of employees as they 
gain experience in their work, and (4) the 
payment of higher wage-rates in a number of 
cases. 

Chiefly as a result of wartime demand) for 
manufactured commodities, the growth in em- 
ployment and payrolls in factories in the 
period of observation has been greater than 
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that in the non-manufacturing industries. The 
index of employment in manufacturing has 
risen by 27-6 per cent from June 1, 1941, and 
that of payrolls has advanced by 64-7 per 
cent; these increases considerably exceed those 
given in the preceding paragraph for the eight 
and the nine leading industries. The factors 
given above as influencing the all-industries’ 
trends operate with greater force in the case 
of manufacturing. 

In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed 


out that the sex distribution of such persons 


is an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings are 
naturally lower than among those of greater 
experience. The matter of short-time or over- 
time will also considerably influence the re- 
ported aggregates and averages, which like- 
wise reflect variations in the extent to which 
casual labour is used. The degree of skill 
generally required of workers in the industry 
is obviously also an extremely important 
factor. 


TABLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
_ (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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Martie. 1920... 4393 TDs Are GG Sri eee eee Cres ee aS Ae 
Mary 01193007. 235) TLOS2E MIO 2) ME eRe a oe ep NC oh 
Maret 19310) ae et TOO 2M 4.57 Saye eae se RRS 6g 
Maree] 9527 hemes 88-7 OS silig ee NM NRC Las SA 
Marssi033 ). arnt 76-9 CACIENS Kop Peet: chy 44 NE ARR Bee Bs ese 
Mar. 2034: 5 539). Gaia lnedt Os oa ieee ee ero Cece bongs nie, 
Moarrel 19355). 9i28 96-4 Oda Gites teeenivs tae oe aR Reel. 
Marra 1936.00) a8 98-9 CCU AR (yale, se. oi Rens EES [et cin 
Marteielos7e eee 102-8 CORIO ec PAR. Alege A ara aie 
Marntsal038, 5.4 ce 107-8 | 108-3 83-6 | 115-0] 101°6 
Mareirel 93055 se. o- 106-5 101-2 83-8 112-6 88-3 
Marr SIPs194008, oh 113-5 116-0 93-8 125-5 105-8 
Marval oad. oe = 135-3 135-1 144-0 147-3 119-7 
Mari 15719423, bs. 165-1 | 159-3] 112-9] 172-8 | 145-4 
Mar 541943. $33. 181-4 | 168-4] 110-9 | 184-8] 151-5 
Mariedesi944. 7 ek: 181-7 | 175-1} 1382-7 | 190-6] 157-9 
Janie RALOAD. coe ae 180-4 182-5 123-2 187-9 179-3 
Peper 945... eee 178-9 | 179-9 | 123-7] 192-4] 167-6 
Mar, 1, 1945........ 178-2 | 179- 141-2 | 191-7] 167-2 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by : 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas at 
Marra 04 5 eo ..2n 100-0 7-6 2 4-4 3-0 
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104-7 118-4 EZ Oa hee Sale for: bina | eee 103-7 
106-6 115-6 LOS Beso etek aller ne Signe eee 104-2 
99-7 101-6 QS AG nl avaealeg Ratlne eee eA ae 93-8 
86-5 91-8 BS 5: Ul meet Mer aren Fe 78-7 
74-1 79-8 SOG. fas Pt Aaa Ae, SS he Sei 67-7 
89-1 97-8 Bos Su Lee A ier, Caan ee Rat olka och se poke 85-6 
91-3 103-5 Bea her ee neh leet Gok de lene ne ome 91-9 
95-1 103-8 OB sites lioeaict fled ateas Biel a ee cee, 92-4 
102-5 108-9 Oss ale arta celle dae: Ritiemiedin ae 89-2 
110-1 113-7 92-2 91-0 90-4 95-2 96-2 
112-8 109-1 94-3 89-6 96-9 99-6 96-7 
114-3 120-0 98-5 94-5 97-5 105-5 101-8 
137-7 145-7 111-3 107-5 107-0 120-0 116-8 
178-6 174-4 126-1 123-9 108-8 141-0 143-1 
198-8 186-4 135-4 133-1 122-8 147-5 182-4 
197-1 183-9 142-3 136-9 129-0 159-4 186+3 
191-1 184-2 149-2 145-0 141-1 160-9 173-9 
189-1 184-3 145-3 142-4 134-8 156-5 172-0 
188-5 184-2 141-2 137-6 130-9 153-3 172-0 
30-9 41-9 10-7 5-0 2-0 Sey 8-9 





Norte.—The ’’ Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
f (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
1 Relative Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 
Industries Weight 1945 1345 1944 1940 

Manufacturing os. ieee cere nee cea reac 62-0 214-3 215-0 226-5 122-6 
Animal'products—ediblewtr cs sae cariaeniaitesiiae neces 2-4 209-7 222-9 207-4 Iles 
Mursand products sisted ee ne oe NS eee ee 2 130-9 130-7 122-8 107-2 
eather anduproducts ssc nce cs aes oe teen eae we 1-6 140-3 139-7 140-0 126-8 
Boots:and shoes: is. sa ven cote cee eric s ociiay 1-0 128-3 128-0 125-4 124-9 
Lumber ang. proguets.y. dios ee ees cee eh ene Eee ahi 3°5 118-2 117-3 115-8 80-5 
Rouchandsdressed lumbere i oss aoe ner 1-8 94-1 93-2 89-8 67-4 
(NO TNICUre tho FUG REE Tans AAR cs eee ES 7 129-3 128-6 123-1 90-0 
Otherlumber‘productepce eek one eee ee eee ae 1-0 199-1 197-9 205-9 117-0 
Masicaltinstrimentsemisce seen eee a ete mene eats -03 29-7 29-2 30-4 54-0 
Plant products=ediblevnc seis s tains eis ene ae a CO re 2-9 162-2 165-4 152-8 115-8 
Palpand’paperiproduets.ice sulcus 4-8 137-8 137-1 133-2 111-3 
PUI p seri MAPELEL CE ee he ocotee Rete Rts alah ema ca cet ere sis 2-1 122-1 121-7 117-4 98-5 
IPADCE PrOGUCtS ai campos Sees ere dai tomer Ree eens choice 9 211-5 210-1 208-3 141-9 
Printing andupuplishine:. sicccceuise. cn Sonera ce 1-8 133-7 132-7 128-4 117-3 
Rubber products ths pnt oes ees ae ee Se ere eee 1-3 182-4 181-3 153-6 108-1 
PMEXtlE HLOGUCES! deck aN o Bae EARS. OO ne ree 7-7 161-1 159-7 159-9 142-7 
‘ehnreadievarniancd cloth. sa.neecinen: cel ere ees einen 2-8 160-6 160-0 159-3 156-7 
Cottonivarniand clochivese.ceone oe een aes ese 1-2 111-6 111-5 113-9 121-3 
Woolleniwarn and clothyinm, sevoscacme r eiee eee 7 169-6 169-3 172-8 169-8 
Artincialeilicand silky coodsn aceite eee “7 631-0 622-8 579-7 507-4 
Wosierysangrknit, COOUSs ear atin cers «ceo na ise Oe eae 1-2 148-8 148-8 149-7 138-1 
Garments and personal furnishings......................- 2-7 160-7 158-1 160-7 134-6 
Othertextileiproductsyiice . tycoon eles a eee 1-0 183-0 180-9 175-3 131-9 
ODE COO Ye re te tetris Shs 1 SoS BRT RELL tice lag PAB -7 154-0 152-3 151-6 172-2 
IBGE VGVe es). etree ete ode ee TE CRUE Peary Sie anes etas’ 5 DN oie “8 Dolce 252-3 230-9 165-9 
@hemicals‘and alised products tan hear cee oye eriere 4-3 604-2 609-2 610-3 181-9 
Clay iclass'and' stone products as cac ace ee ee el vecine eer 8 133-0 133-4 137-3 83-0 
Hleetriclight andipowersee orc wake eee cee ees ceed Sener 1-0 141-2 141-4 135-3 130-7 
Hiectricalianpara us: oye cote lie eae be Hee lo. ee Be 2-4 298-1 306-9 329-5 139-4 
lroncand stecliproduets. eee ceo eo eee Ones sok ee 22-6 300-2 300-6 343-3 116-7 
Crude, rolled’and:forgediproducts.). . ..02e..<...esenieee 1-9 250-2 250-1 249-5 150-4 
Machinery (other than! vehicles) .........0.:0.....ss000s6 1-3 222-8 223-4 224-6 126-9 
Agricultural implements........ SO ty rand, tht |e ae REL OR 5 056 137-6 132-8 135-9 71-4 
hand’ vehicles‘andaircrait:....254.4 oe sees ss oe eee 9-4 269-2 274-1 314-9 110-2 
Automobilessand: partscse cetera eee oeee as cnt ete 2-4 288-2 289- 300-9 156-5 
Steelshipbuilding and repairing. ....0. secre see 3-3 1359-7 1343-3 1518-5 103-5 
Heating appliances ...0cs eit shiee eee, Sk eee +3 193-2 180-6 168-2 130-9 
lronvand steeliiabrication (Ne:s.) seat ee eee. oceans 1-2 302-1 304-3 297-0 132-5 
Foundry and machine shop products..................05- 6 240-4 239-3 283-1 121-5 
Otherstron.and'steel/ products .).50. oes ss nee 4-0 Soe? 331-4 396-3 122-5 
NON-ferrous Metal NTOCUCES smartest eee L-oee i oeeroerres 3-0 386-8 384-7 459-9 169-8 
Non-metallic, mineral products...4-01. 4-00 teen cone seieet 9 213-4 214-2 212-8 158-7 
MISeClISnCOUS! See tei tne Satieeor ee eee oa ae ce Rene 1-1 356-2 353-4 367-3 152-2 
Dogeingilecs hee eee sk hae inte Rett ate etme: ae, oh ae oe 5-1 309-9 312-3 270-4 179-1 
ADULT TY ele ear Pete Wein © Seo, RTE CE Pee Ake UES Se NMC EE 3-9 150-7 151-5 159-3 167-1 
LOCH TS PN eg np eet amen GAA SPIE Mie yk Came Geet. oped 1-5 96-2 97-2 101-1 94-1 
Metalliovores 20. Gibhinl lon seid) Cae oh alo Obie ia miera 1-8 263-1 264-0 292-3 350-2 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)..............2.0.0000- 6 160-6 162-2 150-0 125-4 
Communications: 3.522.046. 9 eee se oe eee 1-6 111-2 110-2 104-9 82-2 
A Wel Feyid ocho} st PA RARER Am eh cop SY ain ale ft +4 126-1 127-4 128-9 91-7 
Mhelephones eee cu ciate sey tr eterae ee Se oie ae 1-2 106-8 105-5 98-3 79-6 
Transportatlom ies 3.3 ise co ee ee Oe. a eee nes 8-4 117-9 118-2 114-8 83-0 
Streetirailwaysiand icartagessa-8% te es nee eae 2-6 184-6 186-7 177-7 125-4 
Steamurail wavs esac uel een ac eae eee Hom RO ks do A mene 4-8 107°3 107-2 104-5 75°6 
Shipping/and Stevedoring ua eae ees a cle eee 1-0 81-4 81-6 82-3 62-1 
Construction and Maintemance............................ 6-3 89-2 89-9 85-3 55-4 
Parlay we AINE AN RIO Ore |e ee yc em 2-0 81-5 83-3 90-4 44-4 
ie hwy Mey) Ge as one ee CON a ARIA Coe, RE 1-8 84-2 89-9 81-4 67-3 
RAT LWA oils vec hahah us ar ai arth taal Riaten AIRE REPS ke katz. ee 2-5 101-4 96-5 83-7 55-9 
SeOrviCes oe ihe naa a teoel bei oe ENE oe 0) Ee Hee Be 2-7 199-0 198-0 196-8 132-6 
Hotelstand restaurants. oa. nbers cee eae eine ae oo ae ener 1-8 198-9 197-7 195-7 128-6 
Personal (chietiys laundries ya he eee eee eae 9 199-1 198-4 198-8 139-7 
PAC Cis Mite ML SA: BN ck HE nwa eee De Be a 10-0 167-0 169-4 156-5 134-9 
[aterr Vere eae apn pede A Pe Le aM es Ay See eae ee tO 7-3 172-8 177:3 162-8 139-5 
Wholesale tas . 0h eee he AE a eee: 2.028, ORR ee 2-7 153-0 150-1 140-3 123-0 
Eight Leading Industries......................... ccc eee eee 100-0 178-2 178-9 181-7 113-5 
ITI ATICO RE.) tay, bis) Be oe), oth Re ee A eile Ae. ic EE a NL Be A Co Da 128-7 128-6 125-8 113-0 
Banks and. Lrust CoOmpPaniesier were eee opcs bake kta hate «he ee alee 133-0 133-0 129-9 105-6 
Brokerage.and stock, markevanty: semi keen weil tie ee tidied Semen ea seeks 154-2 151-9 133-0 198-1 
AMNSUTAN COMA se: Fs Bee, OE in ee ae ee es etl A ieee Ae tee a oe ae 121-6 121-5 119-8 117-5 
Total—Nine Leading Industries.................... 20.0... .).....00 ec eee 175-8 176-5 179- 113-4 


2 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Report on Employment Conditions, April, 1945 


The following report covering the employ- 
ment situation for the past month has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, wn co-opera- 
tion with the Employment Service, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first section 
of the report deals with the Canadian labour 
market by industry groups, while the second 
section gives a more detailed analysis of 
employment conditions by regions. 


M ANPOWER requirements in Canadian 
industry have increased considerably 
during the past month, thus maintaining the 
trend which has been sharply upward since 
the winter seasonal low point in demand was 
reached at the end of February. Thousands 
of agricultural workers who had taken off- 
season employment in other essential indus- 
tries are now returning to the farms and this 
is reflected in the increasing demand for 
workers in these industries. There was a net 
labour demand for 147,185 workers (106,391 
men and 40;794 women) at April 19 in indus- 
tries exclusive of agriculture. Labour require- 
ments at this date were 42 per cent higher 
than at March 22, one month earlier, and 13 
per cent higher than at April 20, the corres- 





1 Net Labour Demand is calculated by deducting 
unconfirmed referrals from unfilled vacancies. Unfilled 


Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs on file in © 


employment offices as at’ the date indicated. Uncon- 
firmed Referrals are applicants who have been referred 
to a specific job by an employment office and notifica- 
tion has not been received from the employer as to 
whether the person has been placed or’ rejected. 


ponding reporting date in 1944 when there 
was a shortage of 130,858 workers. The sharp 
rise in demand during the past month can be 
largely attributed to the necessity of finding 
replacements for the agricultural workers 
released from other essential industries, and 
to the increased seasonal activities in construc- 
tion, transportation and other industries. 
Male demand showed a rise of almost 50 per 
cent during the past month, as requirements, 
especially in heavy industry, became more 
urgent. The need for women workers in- 
creased by 24 per cent during this same 
period. This marked increase in labour 
demand was apparent in all industries. Table I 
shows net labour demand by main industry 
group and by sex, as at April 19, with absolute 
and percentage change in total demand during 
the past month. 

To offset the rising demand there were 
47,227 unreferred applicants? reported by 
Local Employment and Selective Service 
Offices throughout Canada at April 20. This 
was fewer by 7,254 than the number of 
applicants awaiting referral at March 22. The 
supply of workers available at April 20 was 
distributed as follows: 28 per cent in the 
skilled and semi-skilled group, 38 per cent in 
the unskilled group, and the remaining 34 
per cent in other groups, including clerical, 
sales, and service workers. Table II shows 
labour demand and supply by main occupa- 
tional groups and by sex, as at April 20, 1945. 





2 Applicants who have not been referred to jobs as 
at the date indicated. 


Net Labour Demand in A and B Priority Industries 


Labour requirements in high priority indus- 
try showed a marked increase during the 
month, which can be largely attributed to the 
release of many farmers from war and other 
essential industries. At April 19, the need 
for 84,948 workers in high priority industries 
(exclusive of logging and agriculture) was 42 
per cent higher than the demand reported at 
Mach 22, four weeks earlier. Furthermore, 
the manpower needs of these industries 
accounted for 58 per cent of the total labour 
requirements at the April date. High priority 
mining and manufacturing, which comprised 
almost 60 per cent of the total labour require- 
ments in A and B priority industries, reported 
an increase in demand from 38,222 at March 
22 to 50,428 at April 19. 


Mining and Primary Smelting 


Increased activity and the need to replace 
off-season agricultural workers in high priority 
mining, primary smelting and refining indus- 
tries is reflected in the marked rise in the 
demand for workers in this group. Some 
relief may be expected upon the termination 
of river-driving, as many of ‘these husky 
workers can be placed in the hard pressed 
mining industry. Labour requirements of 
7,318 in high priority mining, primary smelting 
and refining represented a rise of 1,464 or 25 
per cent over the demand for workers at 
March 22. More than 70 per cent of this 
increase was in the Ontario Region, where 
demand rose from 2,332 at March 22 to 3,365 
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at April 19. This was. largely due to the 
sharp rise in demand for workers in the nickel 
industry where 1,586 workers were needed at 
April 19 as compared with 958 at March 22. 
The manpower situation in the base metal 
industries gives cause for some concern, as 
these metals will play an important part in 
production schedules outlined for the Pacific 
war and Canada is in a strategic position to 
make a substantial contribution in this field. 
Every effort is being made to meet the addi- 
tional labour requirements but the difficulties 
are increased by the high physical standards 
required of applicants and the heavy rate of 
labour turnover in base metal mining. The 
release of the many agricultural workers who 
have been engaged in these industries during 
the winter months has further complicated an 
already difficult situation. The iron and steel 
industries were in need of 1,706 workers at 
April 19; this was 24 per cent higher than the 
reported shortage of 1,374 at March 22. The 
shortage of workers in the coal mines at April 
19, totalled 1,419; this was slightly higher 
than the demand for 1,852 four weeks earlier. 
The Prairie Region reported some easing of 
the situation although there was an urgent 
need for unskilled workers. The Maritime 
and Pacific Regions both reported increased 
demands for labour, especially underground 
workers. Increased activity is reported in the 
gold mining industry, where, due to shortages 
of both labour and equipment, production has 
been sharply curtailed during the war years. 


Manufacturing 


High priority manufacturing reported a 
sharp increase in demand for workers during 
the four weeks prior to April 19. Heavy 
industries, in particular, are feeling the effect 
of the release of off-season agricultural 
workers as suitable replacements of the sturdy 
type of worker are very scarce at this time. 
At April 19, there was a demand for 43,110 
workers in A and B priority manufacturing 
industries; this was 33 per cent higher than 
the demand for 32,368 workers reported at 
March 22. Substantial increases in both male 
and female requirements were recorded in 
all regions during the month. The most 
significant increases in labour demand were 
reported in the following high priority 
industries. 


Aircraft and Parts—Demand for workers 
in this essential industry, while substantially 
lower at April 19, 1945, than at the corres- 
ponding reporting date in 1944, rose sharply 
during the four-week period under review, 
from 1,197 at March 22 to 2,081 at April 19. 
This was entirely due to the increased 
demand for male workers, as the release of 
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the many farmers employed during the 
winter months has added to the manpower 
problems in this industry. Two-thirds of the 
overall demand for workers in this industry 
at April 19 was in the Quebec Region where 
requirements rose from 545 to 1,878 during — 
the month. Although production of trainer 
types of aircraft will soon be discontinued, 
some of the manufacturing capacity released 
by the termination of the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan is now being used 
to fill substantial contracts for aircraft com- 
ponents for the United States Government. 


Textiles and Products—Labour  require- 
ments in the high priority textile industry 
continued to increase, and at April 19 the 
demand for 7,070 workers (2,249 male and 
4,821 female) was larger by almost one-fifth 
than the number required at March 22. 
Seventy-two per cent of this increase was due 
to a rise in demand for female workers from 
4010 to 4,821. As the textile imdustry is 
mainly concentrated in Quebec and Ontario, 
these two regions accounted for 96 per cent 
of the total demand, with labour require- 
ments of 2,960 and 3,809 respectively at April 
19. The greater proportion of the labour 
shortage was reported in the main primary 
textile industries; the cotton, woollen and 
worsted, and knitting mills in Quebec and 
Ontario accounted for almost 60 per cent of 
the total labour requirements of the textile 
industry. In the manufacture of both men’s 
and boys’ clothing and women’s and misses’ 
outerwear, labour requirements rose consider- 
ably during the month to stand at 1,079 and 
678 respectively at April 19. Female sewing 
machine operators continued to be in short 
supply; there was an overall demand for 
3,911 while there were only 198 applicants in 


all Canada registered as sewing machine 
operators. 
Chemicals and Non-Metallics—A sharp 


increase in the need for workers in this highly 
essential industry was reported at April 19 
when 3,499 workers were required as compared 
with 2,470 at March 22, four weeks earlier. 
All regions recorded substantial increases, 
particularly Ontario where requirements rose 
from 1,422 to 1,921 during this period. One- 
third of Ontario’s labour requirements at April 
19 was in the industrial chemicals industry 
where demand rose slightly during the month. 
In the manufacture of stone, clay and glass 
products, including construction materials, 
there was a marked increase in demand during 
the four-week period under review, from 373 
to 684. 


Food Processing—The normal _ seasonal 
activity in food processing plants combined 
with the urgent need to replace off-season 
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TABLE I—NET LABOUR DEMAND BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 19, 1945 
(excluding Agriculture) 





Change from 
March 22, 1945 
Industry Male Female Total 9 |_——_—_——__—______—_- 
Absolute | Percentage 


A and B Priority Industries— 





Logging— ; 

PLL WOOC ea Baits Cie eb aae Geb Heme eT. 7,953 6 7,959 +589 +8-01 

Humber. 45 <awrh craseyl bes hides Bae eos ant te New beri ct Se ouch 2,908 16 2,924 —150 —4-9 

OGherehORein es. peek sc eee ated Cue Pea ae epee e, 494 4 498 —216 —30-3 

TLotalice cose 28 ye od ee ae cee os al hea eed 4 11,355 26 Li 380 +223 +2-01 
Mining and Manufacturing— 

G@oah Minin gc a5 eas ee Oe wer to Ree tee Bala os 1,415 4 1,419 +67 +5-0 

Base Metal Mining and Primary Smelting and Refining— 

Tromand Steels Meee hes ae bea tee le ae sera ts yoy lid oulyé 89 1,706 +332 +24-2 
IN Kel Ce) Ie GRRE Sok pre cae AERO SOD Per SR Rie nS BSS, cane 1,502 — 1,572 +631 +67-1 
Othermbase Wetalstaenr wiles slot tino caiman ante Gate 1,319 15 1,334 —22 ° —2-0 

Other Mining land Oil Produce) ..)0.0. tee nee ss tenes ss 1.233 54 1,287 +456 +54-9 

PART CL ALL eth al EAT GSE Me Mee A OO dey toe cies ec acnenbtans cers eames ale 1,895 186 2,081 +884 +73-9 

Shipbuilding ana wvepalneeai ss sche aeiccuaeermels oka eee all 3,219 74 Sade +831 +33-8 

oun Shara Gh A canna OMA OOM 1 ey teas a anavove cantata a ce linn A PIES sl 2,970 1,062 4,032 +710 +21-4 

Mechanical Transport and Armoured Fighting Vehicles. . 1,359 88 1,447 +124 +9-4 

Secondary Metal Industries (excluding Machinery and 

EF) CRUD OMG) | Ais SERIA AEN dale eee weed bauelee a etn n INE Re tucd pre os 4,003. 622 4,625 +1,053 +29-5 

Electrical Machinery and Equipment.................... 885 529 1,414 +474 +50-4 

Other Machinery and Equipment.................-+++05: DAE ECL 291 2,968 +564 +23 °5 

Cheniiealsiand (Non=Metallicsy sats date ait odes seeds « 2,980 519 3,499 +1,029 +41-7 

HOOC aE PROCESSING tate tA NM. IN Oran ee rn te eats, 0 3,410 1,147 4,557 +1, 551 +51-6 

expilestand ero Gucisan met iie ae orci pnt tire 2 oer mtaa ee las 2,249 4,821 7,070 +1,119 +18-8 

NV OO BLOGUCtS saree ee a,c Fhe te robe. ote Suna Aas 3, 826 235 4,061 +1,577 +63-5 

Pal pcanGs PAperyta: NOs Ee ee bigs centers: 953 248 1,201 +220 +22-4 

IRibberancduiveathenerm es on tec Ua ho eee Nees he ee ag 19352 586 1,938 +429 +2894 

Other! Manuracturine.. cae pote GUN oe ao RRR ae 590 334 924 +177 +23¢7 

COCR LS NM of a WOU et i aie cl Wy Ream ol 39, 524 10,904 50, 428 +12, 206 +31-9 
ClODEETUGCLON AE Te TE eis etre al centre cane ei eialt 4,070 38 4,108 +2,171 +112-1 
PUTATIS HOR CADION Vey eRe TREO eae hone aE RNa Ue eI A Tam, = 10,098 368 10, 466 +5, 690 +119-1 
OthersiPiblenWitilitios aver veebe: woe onpesk wee ts 1, 436 538 1,974 +386 » +24-3 
Publictand! Professional Services vies suet mists dee coset ae oat 2, 883 2,777 5, 660 +927 +19-6 
Trade, Finance and Other Service. ............0.0c0 ee eeeee 4,378 7,934 12,312 +3, 747 -+43-7 

Total A and B Priority Industries............. 73,744 225089 96,329 +25,350 +35-7 1 

C and D Priority Industries— 

ORTING. te eae eee OMe PR BEBE OA  Ba cS kar caine sae 4,463 13 4,476 +4, 470 +745-01 
AY ToD gcc aa rn Al Soot ba? | ety ay dion ti ie a he SE ear 1,116 13 1,129 +575 +103-8 
IManitacturing ste ae eee ca eit nine Wee ahs ue aN te 7,239 9,193 16, 432 +3, 524 +27-3 
Oonstructions es 4. See eee, ee ay Pediat we ts. 7,148 32 7,175 +3, 683 +105-5 
ib eMUhtilitves mss paren renee, Sein cow Ska a crate ky & 505 39 544 +169 +45-1 
RTE VC ey CON ANE ER ie oN ice b oy Pt Maos AAAS Ai Dit iy Bel eal ae 4,796 3,079 7,875 +1, 627 +26-0 
nance ands Insurance. sa ees tal cee ia tert eee 1,072 682 1,754 +149 +9-3 
SERVICE eerie al iat eee nee ar tte ee 6,313 5,158 11,471 +3, 634 +46-4 

Total C and D Priority Industries............. 32,647 18,209 50,856 +17,831 +54-01 

GHAN DYE ODA eee Be rant Rid Do MeN ie oh ara ee 106,391 40,794 147,185 +43,181 +41-5 





1 Comparison with previous month’s figures abnormally affected by a change in the priority of pulpwood logging. 


TABLE II—NET LABOUR DEMAND AND UNREFERRED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT APRIL 20, 1945 














Net Labour Demand Unreferred Applicants 

Occupationai Group —_ — 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.............--+-+++0+: 2,134 626 2,760 1,328 283 1,611 
Clerical: Workérs Hair eek aecket & SSE. UM ERG Le. RIA 2,230 5,028 7,258 Paes: 3,523 5,658 
Ales WOLK Crater ewes oe ea A La ly i a re Fe 2,206 1,940 4,146 1,398 2,425 3, 823 
SErvVIGE WOrkerse cs Meee arene miter wae ss Seats Woe ins 4,720 12,302 17,022 2,048 Oe 4,749 
IS DOTS TIES rae ise ee a hare Wee cE tele ta aoe dO}, eR eB 61 — 61 105 -— 105 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers....:.......20..e0cecueeeee 46, 845 10,130 56,975 10, 811 2,450 13,261 
Textile and C lOsning WiOEKEIS agen... stir deisrre use. cums rosie’ 1,801 7,093 8, 894 216 694 910 
Loggersest:. OTe: ee Pee RSET E AeD.. SE OER EE, 14, 103 — 14,103 174 — 174 
MEIN Gis te, Rh ee irra SR Ne SO os oe ar OR ee 1,668 _ 1,668 185 — 185 
Construction WOnKersst tintin. ce ciate co hi ass Seis bio Sb lias 6,134 — 6,134 2,912 — 2,912 
Metaiworkerss.. (Fel te. crank sitet, tone eae ROE ELES SE: 3 7,225 424 7,649 1,827 416 2,243 
Other Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................... 15,914 2,613 18,527 5,497 1,340 6, 837 
NSE SqaW OrkKerses.. tthe Mee ta tee mae ae atte cae btrs uy ec 48,684 11, 445 60, 229 13, 245 4,775 18,020 
Total..... Seceilh e deme tat SERRE Meh A LIE SLRS eam oi Ne 106,880 41,571 | 148,451 31,070 16,157 47,227 
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agricultural workers who have been returning 
to their farms was reflected in the increased 
demand in these high priority industries. 
During the four-week period ended April 19, 
labour requirements rose from 3,006 to 4,557. 
Eighty-four per cent of this increase was due 
to the sharp rise in male requirements, parti- 
cularly in the Quebec and Ontario Regions. 
Demand for labour in the meat processing 
industry almost doubled during the four 
weeks, increasing from 773 at March 22 to 
1,440 at April 19. This industry alone account- 
ed for 43 per cent of the total increase in 
demand in high priority food processing. A 
similar rise in demand was reported in plants 
manufacturing bakery products while the need 
for workers in grain mill, dairy, and canning 
and preserving industries was maintained at 
a high level. 
Construction 

Labour requirements in _ high priority 
construction continued to rise sharply as more 
favourable weather allowed contractors to 
commence work on new projects. The 
demand for 4,108 workers at April 19 was 
more than double the requirements four weeks 
earlier, with the greatest increase in the 
Quebec Region where the need for workers 
rose from 249 to 1,082 during this period. Atl 
regions reported an acute shortage of special- 
ized construction workers such as carpenters, 
bricklayers and plasterers and this has delayed 
work on gome projects. 


Transportation 


A sharp increase in the demand for workers 
in high priority transportation at April 19 was 
recorded during the month. The labour 
requirements in this essential industry rose 
from 4,776 at March 22, to 10,466 at April 19. 
Eighty-one per cent of this increase was due 
to the sharp mse in the labour requirements 
for steam railways (from 1,825 to 6,452) where 
there was an urgent need for track main- 
tenance gangs. The most marked increase 
was in the Prairie Region where demand rose 
from 648 at March 22 to 2,873 at April 19. 
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Trade, Finance and Service 


Overall labour requirements in trade, finance 
and service groups at April 19 were greater 
by 4,674 or 35 per cent than one month 
previous when 13,298 persons were needed. 
Demand for public and professional service 
workers rose from 4,733 at March 22 to 5,660 
at April 19, largely due to a greater need for 
male workers. On the other hand, it was an 
increased demand for female workers which 
brought the total requirements in trade, 
finance, and service other than public and 
professional to 7,934 as compared with 4,187 
a month earlier. Demand in wholesale and 
retail trade which last month had showed 
some indication of slackening, rose sharply in 
the four-week period under review. There 
was an increase of 60 per cent in the labour 
requirements of wholesale trade which stood 
at 1,705 at April 19, while the demand in 
retail trade (1,698) was 32 per cent higher 
than at March 22. The serious labour short- 
age in hospitals showed no sign of improve- 
ment and at April 19 requirements totalled 
1,672 (625 males and 1,047 females). A very 
sharp rise was evident in the demand for 
hotel and restaurant workers, the April 19 
total (4,848) being 57 per cent higher than 
that of March 22. A rising demand for female 
workers accounted for most of this increase; 
in many regions the loss of farm women who 
are returning to their homes at this season 


has aggravated an already acute labour 
situation. 

Logging (All Priorities) 
After the early spring decline, labour 
requirements in Canada’s logging industry 


again showed a marked increased as the need 
for river-drivers became urgent. During the 
four-week period ended April 19, demand in 
this industry rose from 11,164 to 15,857. Forty- 
nine per cent of the demand was concentrated 
in the Quebec Region, where there was a 
shortage of 7,734 workers at April 19 as com- 
pared with 3,180 at March 22. 


Regional Analysis 


The Regional analysis which follows is 
based on semi-monthly reports received from 
Local Employment and Selective Service 
Offices across Canada. The report covers 
employment conditions during the month 
ended April 22, 1945. 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture—Cold, wet weather following an 
unusually early Spring has retarded farm 
operations, easing the heavy demand for 
workers. Nevertheless, immediate manpower 


requirements exceed the available supply, 
especially in the vicinity of Kentville, Truro 
and New Glasgow in Nova Scotia, Moncton 
and Woodstock in New Brunswick, and Char- 
lottetown and Summerside on Prince Edward 
Island. 

In the Annapolis Valley, where pruning and 
fertilizing are in full swing, the transfer of 
men from other industries on a more or less 
voluntary basis has met with some success, 
but in the vicinity of Moncton compulsory 
directions have been issued to fill all existing 
farm vacancies. 
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Fishing—Many men are returning from 


logging camps and war industries to prepare’ 


boats and gear. In districts where the season 
has already opened there is a fair demand for 
erew, and off-shore fishermen in the small 
boats off Liverpool are netting $40 to $85 for 
their daily catch. 

Logging—Operations are practically finished, 
except for fuelwood cutting, for which labour 
is very scarce. While the securing of 3,000 
bushmen to take part in the spring drive is 
taxing the region’s resources, and additional 
manpower could still be utilized advanta- 
geously, water conditions are reported to be 
quite satisfactory; it is expected that all long 
lumber and pulpwood will reach the booms, 
ensuring the most successful year on record. 


Sawmills—Although there is no prospect of 
meeting anticipated manpower requirements 
in full, the employment of agriculture workers 
between planting and haying operations will 
facilitate cutting operations greatly. 

Coal Mining—Operations in the collieries 
continue on a fairly satisfactory basis. Several 
hundred experienced miners could be absorbed 
throughout the region, thus ensuring the 
employment of many additional labourers, 
but such certificated men are absolutely un- 
obtainable. 


Manufacturing—Maritime shipyards _con- 
tinue to make the heaviest demand on the 
‘labour force. However, the release of workers 
from the Pictou Shipyards has relieved the 
shortage of skilled and unskilled workmen in 
the Halifax yards to some extent; every type 
of skilled tradesman is included among the 
men coming in and the opening of a new 
block of staff houses on the Dartmouth side 
of the harbour has provided accommodation 
for approximately 530 men, greatly relieving 
the overstrained housing situation. 

A gradual lay-off of barge-building person- 
nel has begun in the Bridgewater yards, but 
work on a contract for tugs will keep other 
employees busy until Fall. Repair work is 
continuing in the Digby shipbuilding estab- 
lishment, while farther north at Fredericton, 
. preparations for new barge construction are 
going forward. Good progress is being made 
in filling the orders of the Trenton steel plant 
but the Sydney factory is operating far short 
of heavy labour requirements increased since 
the opening of navigation. 

Throughout the region, there is a con- 
tinued call for labour reinforcements for tex- 
tile plants, as well as for the seasonal peak 
activities of fish processing and fertilizing 
factories. 

Constructton—Although there is as yet no 
marked upswing, a number of projects are 
under way. The Halifax office reports orders 
for about 40 carpenters and 77 labourers to 
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work on urgent building contracts, and 
Fredericton is trying to find 30 artisans for 
construction soon to be started. 


Transportation—Heavy railway traffic con- 
tinues, with 175 orders for C.N.R. workmen 
placed in the Sackville area alone. The let- 
ting of a contract for discharging ballast from 
ships returned from overseas has absorbed all 
available labour in the Digby area. Although 
the longshore situation is well in hand in 
Maritime harbours, added import cargoes are 
rendering the handling of freight increasingly 
difficult. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—Unseasonably cool weather has 
delayed plans for early seeding, and heavy 


‘rains will retard farm work in many sections 


until mid-May. Not only has there been no 
evidence of manpower shortage as yet, but 
the delay in agricultural activities has mede it 
possible in some sections for many farmers to 
prolong their seasonal work in the bush and 
in other essential industries. 


Logging—The recent heavy rains should 
prove advantageous to the river drivers, ham- 
pered by the unseasonable warmth of early 
April. To ensure logs being brought out, 
special efforts are being made to meet labour 
demands in all parts of Quebec; on the whole, 
the manpower situation is reasonably satis- 
factory, most companies being well supplied 
with drivers. A few hundred additional men 
are needed in the vicinity of Chicoutimi, 
where about 1,500 bushworkers are already 
employed, while in the Campbell’s Bay area 
farm workers are being recruited to fill the 
need of more than 500 bushmen. The offices 
at Port Alfred, LaTuque and Roberval are 
still endeavouring to meet local labour re- 
quirements for the drive, while south of the 
St. Lawrence, about 400 of the 900 drivers 
required in the Rimouski district may be 
transferred from pulpwood cutting, on which 
2,200 men are still busy. 


Mining—The conclusion of the Spring drive 
will undoubtedly relieve the manpower short- 
age, greatly aggravated at this season by the 
withdrawal of farmers. Base metal mines in 
the Rouyn area are very short of miners, 
while both in this vicinity and around Val 
d’Or the gold mines are all calling for quali- 
fied men; field prospecting and preliminary 
development crews are much easier to procure 
than men for the more exacting underground 
operations. 


Manufacturing—Labour requirements for the 
province’s munitions program present the most 
complex problem, with some plants recruiting 
additional workers while others are reducing 
staff. In Montreal, where the lay-off at the 
Fairchild Aircraft Company’s plant has been 
completed, mass releases are in progress from 
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the Verdun and Villeray factories of Defence 
Industries Limited. Approximately 250 women 
have been let out of the Quebec arsenals; 
those affected are being interviewed and offered 
work in Montreal munitions plants. More 
workers are urgently required for the D.I.L.’s 
heavy shell production at Ste. Therese, as well 
as an additional 1,000 people, principally men, 
for the company’s Cherrier plant; special re- 
cruiting drives are under way to meet these 
pressing demands. 

Quebec aluminum plants are making the 
anticipated heavy demand on the provincial 
labour force. About 1,000 men have been 
taken on at Arvida since the beginning cf 
March, and another 1,000 will probably he 
added during the coming months to take care 
of the re-opening of three additional pot- 
rooms, as well-as the normal Summer turn- 
over; most of this labour is available locally. 
An order for another 150 potmen for Shawini- 
gan Falls has been almost filled, but an addi- 
tional 100 workers are needed for the re- 
opening of the Beauharnois plant. 

Foundries throughout Quebec are continu- 
ingly short of the proper type of heavy 
labour, especially in the Montreal area, where 
it has been found advisable to suspend further 
recruiting for outside points. There is no 
noticeable improvement in the labour situa- 
tion of textile mills and kindred industries, 
where a critical shortage of both male and 
female workers, skilled and unskilled alike, 
still prevails. In the vicinity of Valleyfield 
alone, cotton, silk and woollen mills could 
absorb at least another 400 men and women. 


Construction—The number of building per- 
mits issued throughout the region has ex- 
ceeded all expectations, with a resultant 
shortage of construction tradesmen foreseen. 
Bricklayers, plasterers, electricians, plumbers 
and several other types of skilled artisans are 
not procurable, and general labour is also at 
a premium. The current boom in private and 
public building is serving to absorb many 
unemployed in some areas. 


Transportatuon—While track maintenance 
work is not yet fully under way in the 
province, heavy orders for the railways are for 
the most part being filled locally, and in some 
cases by men who have been drawing unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. The manpower 
requirements of river and coastwise vessels, 
now in operation, are being filled gradually. 


Ontario Region 


Agriculture—The unfavourable weather pre- 
vailing in other parts of the Dominion has 
also affected Ontario farm work adversely, 
with the result that manpower requirements, 
while only postponed, have been materially 
reduced for the time being. The worst labour 
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shortage of the war years prevails through the 
Ottawa Valley, where experienced dairy 
workers in particular are greatly needed. In 
the St. Catharines area, too, the situation is 
reported to be more serious than in any 
previous season, but while farm helpers are 
in demand in other sections, the dearth of 
suitable applicants is not immediately dis- 
turbing. 

Logging—Operations in most sections have 
reached the final stage of river driving, with 
many bushmen in demand for this work, now | 
in full swing. However, in some parts of the 
province preparations for Spring and Summer 
cutting are being made. Many pulpcutters 
and drivers are still needed in the Timmins 
area, as well as a large number of cutters for 
operations on timber limits west of Hearst. 
In general, tle available supply of bushwork- 
ers promises to be adequate for the reduced 
operations of the coming season. 


Sawmills—Ontario mills, reopening to han- 
dle the Summer cut, are in great need of 
manpower. The North Bay office reports a 
steadily increasing demand, Timmins and 
Walkerton still required many additional 
workers, and in the Sudbury area approxi- 
mately 1,000 men will be needed when the 
logs come down from the bush. 


Mining—The loss of farmers and farm 
workers is handicapping the already under- 
manned mines. The Sudbury office alone 
reports that base metal workings in the vicin- 
ity are now short 1,300 men, a number which 
will be materially increased at the end of the 
current month. Mines in the Timmins area, 
too, are still forced to run on reduced tonnage 
schedules. 


Manufacturing—Steadily mounting require- 
ments, with the emphasis on heavy labour, are 
harassing employers and local offices alike. 
With physically fit men unobtainable to fill 
upwards of 1,000 vacancies created by depart- 
ing farm workers, the manpower shortage in 
some sections is considered greater than at 
any time since the beginning of the war. The 
Kingston office reports a shortage of 600 fac- 
tory workers over the past fortnight, Niagara 
Falls sets its requirements at 500, London’s 
unfilled vacancies are still over the 1,300 
mark, and other industrial centres (notably 
Toronto, Hamilton and Brantford) are corres- 
pondingly short of essential workers. 

Counterbalancing these critical labour 
shortages to some extent, have been lay-offs 
occurring in various parts of the province. 
Of approximately 450 men and 160 women 
released from the Canadian Bridge and En- 
gineering works at Ojibway, practically all 
the men were quickly absorbed in other in- 
dustries in the Windsor area; as it is more 
difficult to place the women locally, every 
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effort is being made to pursuade them to 


accept employment elsewhere. In New 
Toronto, where 300 male factory labourers 
are still required by one large war plant, a 
strike of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany’s employees has left 1,700 men and 800 
girls without work since the middle of April. 
Emergency rating has been granted for the 
orders at shell-manufacturing plants in Ham- 
ilton, and one rubber plant in the Kitchener 
area is bringing in 200 men from Newfound- 
land to relieve the existing shortage of labour 
for war production. The DJI.L. plant at 
Nobel is calling for an additional 200 male 
workers, and about 160 women have been 
brought in from outside points to meet the 
demands of a Wallaceburg shell factory. 


Thousands of vacancies, especially for 
women, exist throughout Ontario textile 
plants, with only a negligible number of 


applicants to offset the shortage; the close 
of the academic year at high schools and 
universities is expected to bring some relief. 


Construction—-As the season advances, 
heavy building programs are expanding 
throughout the region (for business and pri- 
vate home construction alike). The. conse- 
quently increasing demands for bricklayers, 
plasterers and painters, as well as for heavy 
labour, cannot be adequately met. ‘Toronto 
alone reports not only a serious shortage of 
building Jabour for essential jobs, but orders 
in excess of 500 for workers on non-essential 
projects as well. 

Transportation—The_ railways, too, are 
making more extensive demands on the labour 
force, especially for track maintenance gangs 
and freight handlers. The Great Lakes ship- 
ping companies are in better manpower posi- 
tion; local offices report that practically all 
sailors have rejoined their ships. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture—Although the prevailing ad- 
verse weather conditions have hampered 
operations in most sections, farmers tempor- 
arily employed in ‘other essential industries 
are returning home for the seeding; the de- 


mand for agricultural labour is steadily in- — 


creasing, the most insistent call being for 
tractor operators. In the vicinity of Regina, 
Moose Jaw, Lethbridge and Edmonton, em- 
ployers’ orders far exceed applicants, and a 
brisk demand is also reported by local 
offices at Winnipeg, Brandon, Portage la 
Prairie and Saskatoon: 


Logging—The general downward trend in 
the demand for bushworkers continues. With 
cutting and hauling operations practically all 
closed down, intensive preparations are under 
way for the river drives, which are presently 
delayed by persistently inclement weather. 
No serious shortage of manpower is foreseen. 
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Coal Mining—The loss of off-season workers 
has resulted in serious labour shortage in some 
areas, with consequent loss of tonnage. How- 
ever, in other districts a number of collieries 
are operating on short time; in the vicinity 
of Estevan a considerable number of men 
have been released to prairie farms, railways 
and packing plants, or to the British Colum- 
bia mines. Although half of the Drumheller 
mines will remain on a four-day week until 
the end of April, the call for experienced 
miners is still fairly high, with men for 
haulage needed immediately. Similar working 
schedules and similar labour shortages exist 
in the Blairmore area, where the manpower 
situation is being relieved by the transfer cf 
labour from mines running part-time to others 
on full production. 

Base Metal Mining—Bad weather, extend- 
ing the in-between flying season, has pre- 
vented contact with the mines in the northern 
Kenora section. However, in all other parts 
of the region there is a persistent demand for 
every type of mining labour, and the Port 
Arthur office reports that 200 physically fit 
men could readily be absorbed as under- 
ground workers in the producing gold mines 
of the district. 

Manufacturing —Outstanding development 
during the past month was the mass lay-off 
of approximately 560 aircraft workers from the 
Fort William plant of Canadian Car and 
Foundry Limited. About 75 per cent of the 
men affected were from outside points, and 
have returned home, while the majority of the 
married women have registered for factory 
work, although advised that there is little 
such employment locally. Unemployment 
insurance claims have been numerous. 

The exodus of agricultural workers has 
greatly aggravated the already existing short- 
age of heavy labour, with no- replacements in 
sight to fill essential jobs in the region’s packing 
plants, flour mills and similar industries. The 
needle trades are also suffering from lack of 
staff; skilled men and women are at a 


» premium, with very little interest in appren- 
ticeship displayed. 


Construction—The upward trend continues, 
with increasing demands for skilled and un- 
skilled building tradesmen straining the reserve 
of qualified applicants in many localities. 
While a considerable number of construction 
tradesmen are engaged on low-priority building 
at present, their direction to “A” priority pro- 
jects will hardly meet the needs of that cate- 
gory. The heaviest call at this time is for 
expert carpenters. 


Transportation—Practically all divisional 
and key points on the railways are calling for 
track maintenance labour, and difficulty is fore- 
seen in filling more than one-third of an anti- 
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cipated demand for 3,000 gang workers. How- 
ever, as seeding advances in some areas it is 
hoped that farmers free until harvest time may 
be recruited. 


Pacific Region 


Agriculture—In British Columbia, as else- 
where, farm work has been delayed by late 
Spring. While dairy farmers are still suffering 
from the lack of experienced assistants, calls 
for orchard workers have been reduced to a 
minimum, with the gradual release of agricul- 
tural workers from off-seasonal employment 
satisfying immediate needs for general farm 
labour. 

Logging—Although deep snow has delayed 
the re-opening of many camps in the interior, 
on Vancouver Island the annual shutdown is 
being prolonged by lack of labour rather than 
adverse conditions. The loss of farm workers 
has accentuated the shortage of manpower, 
and in an effort to ease the critical situation 
developing annually at this season, orders for 
300 able-bodied bushworkers for British Colum- 
bia logging camps have been placed in clear- 
ance in the Quebec region. 

Sawmills —Although the log inventory in the 
coast area is satisfactorily high, the worst 
towing conditions in many years have neces- 
sitated the temporary shutdown of mills in the 
Vancouver and New Westminster areas; it is 
hoped, however, that all operations will be back 
in full production by May 1, when a great lack 
of sawmill workers is anticipated. 


Coal Mining—Faced with a continuing 
shortage of every type of: underground labour, 
all employers are quite willing to accept inex- 
perienced applicants for training as replace- 
ments for numerous older men retiring on 
medical grounds. Release of miners from the 
Armed Forces is being sought, in order to 
check the serious decrease in production during 
recent months. 
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Base Metal Mining—The four major opera- 
tions of the province have met with no success 
in supplementing their undermanned crews of 
muckers, miners and timbermen; small opera- 
tors are proportionately handicapped. More 
than 1,000 hard rock miners, physically fit 
underground labourers, or men suitable for 
training could be absorbed throughout the 
region. The gold mines, even more severely 
handicapped owing to low labour priority, are 
producing only a fraction of the ore available 
if manpower were procurable. 


Manufacturing—The exodus of agricultural 
workers has resulted in a sharp upward turn 
in unfilled male vacancies. The shortage of 
heavy labour, for foundries and similar estab- 
lishments, together with that of skilled artisans 
for the shipyards of Vancouver, Victoria and 
Prince Rupert, becomes steadily greater, with 
little or no response to clearance orders. The 
Vancouver office records high requirements for 
skilled aircraft workers, similarly unobtainable. 
Some relief for undermanned industries will 
be forthcoming with the impending release of 
students. 


Construction—Manpower demands mount 
steadily, with increased activity in the military 
hospital program under way in the Vancouver 
area, and minor shortages of cement finishers 
and labourers for the Naval Supply Depot in 
North Vancouver. Skilled woodworkers and 
machine men in cabinet-making and the higher 
carpenter skills are also in request. 


Transportation—The call for extra main- 
tenance labour for the railways has also accel- 
erated; while Japanese labour is being utilized 
as far as possible, it has been found necessary 
to place orders in clearance for the greater 
number of workers required. Referrals to the 
Deep Sea Manning Pool are continuingly heavy 
with 328 applicants referred and accepted for 
deep sea duty during the past fortnight. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and BG GC Crs 


March, 1945 


EPORTS of the Employment and Selec- 
tive offices for the four weeks March 2 

to March 29, 1945, showed slight decreases in 
the average daily placements both when com- 
pared with the previous four weeks February 
2 to March 1, 1945, and with the period 
March 3 to March 30, 1944. Advances in 
placements over the preceding four weeks in 
trade, construction, services and agriculture 
were offset by declines in manufacturing, for- 
estry and logging and public utilities while 
mining, finance and insurance, and _ fishing, 


hunting and trapping remained about the 
same. When compared with the four weeks 
ending March 30, 1944, moderate increases 
were noted in trade, construction, services and 
finance and insurance but losses were regis- 
tered in manufacturing, logging, public utili- 
ties, mining and agriculture, the change in 
manufacturing being most pronounced. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1942, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
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tions for work registered at Employment and 
Selective Service Offices throughout Canada. 
It will be seen from the graph that the curves 
of vacancies and placements in relation to 
applications followed upward courses. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
being 116-4 during the four-week period end- 
ing March 29, 1945, in contrast with 102-0 
during the previous four weeks and 111-8 
during the four weeks ending March 30, 1944. 
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tions for employment received daily by the 
offices during the period under review was 
7,054 in comparison with 7,265 during the 
previous period and with 7,186 during the four 
weeks March 3 to March 30, 1944. The aver- 
age number of placements made daily by the 
offices during the four weeks ending March 
29, 1945, was 4,860 of which 4,720 were in 
regular employment and 140 in work of one 
week’s duration or less as compared with a 


VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE 
HUNDRED APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


The ratio of placements to each 100 applica- 
tions during the period under review was 69:0 
compared with 68:4 for the preceding four 
weeks and 69:3 during the four weeks March 
3 to March 30, a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Employment and 
Selective Service offices throughout Canada 
during the four-week period March 2 to March 
29, 1945, was 8,218 as compared with 7,415 dur- 
ing the preceding four weeks and with 8,036 
during the four-week period ending March 30, 
last year. The average number of applica- 


- Vacancies- 


Placements=————_—__——— 





total daily average of 4,974 during the ptc- 
ceding four weeks. Placements during the 
four weeks ending March 30, 1944, averaged 
4,980 daily consisting of 4,830 in regular and 
150 in casual employment. 

During the period March 2 to March 29, 
1945, the offices referred 163,899 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 116,653 
placements. Of these, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 113,285 of which 70,921 
were of males and 42,364 of females, while 
placements in casual work totalled 3,368. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
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was 128,166 for males and 69,055 for females, 
a total of 197,221, while applications for work 
numbered 169,305, of which 110,272 were from 
males and 59,033 from females. Reports for 
the four weeks February 2 to March 1, 1945, 
showed 177,950 positions available, 174,369 
applications made and 119,386 placements 
effected, while from March 3 to March 30, last 
year, there were recorded 192,875 vacancies, 
172,461 applications for work and _ 119,518 
placements in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices, each year from January 
1935, to date :— 

















PLACEMENTS 
Year a 
Regular Casual Totals 

O32 Sinenyas ete veces are 226, 345 127,457 353, 802 
POS capi cee ise, Mel 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
AOS Te anh ile we 275, 300 114, 236 389, 536 
OSS ee a anne eae a 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
SIERO hep: SPR ARH, a od ADEE 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
LOA OM SERMia EE Sooo 320, 090 155,016 475, 106 
POA RRR 3.0) ANN Ges diet Up 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
ROG OT Cpeeu 30.0 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
TOAZ RNY Mitre ate R det. 1,890, 408 53,618 1,944,026 
Uo ie ae ae ey 1,693,119 46,798 1,739,917 
1945 (13 weeks)....... 377,028 10,501 387,529 


Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


Opportunities for employment as reported 
by Employment and Selective Service offices 
in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
during the four week period March 2 to 
March 29, 1945, showed a daily average of 
252 in comparison with 255 in the preceding 
four weeks and 282 during the period ending 
March 30, 1944. The average number of 
placements effected daily was 176 during the 
period under review, compared with 198 in 
the previous four weeks and 204 during the 
four weeks ending March 30 a year ago. 
When comparing placements by industrial 
groups with the period terminating March 30 
last year, the most significant changes were 
moderate losses in manufacturing and public 
utilities operation and a gain in services. 
Placements by industries included: manufac- 
turing 1,416; services 1,062; trade 718; public 
utilities operation 501, and construction 306. 
There were 2,521 men and 1,616 women placed 
in regular employment. | 


New Brunswick 


Positions offered through Employment 
offices in New Brunswick during the period 
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under review, averaged 202 daily compared 
with 215 in the previous four weeks and 229 
during the period ending March 30 last year. 
There was a daily average of 146 placements 
compared with 153 in the four weeks ter- 
minating March 1, and 152 during the period 
ending March 30 a year ago. Placements by 
industrial groups showed small variations from 
the four weeks March 3 to March 30, 1944, the 
most important changes being a loss in for- 
estry and logging, and a gain in public utilities 
operation. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing 959; public utilities 
operation 741; services 668; trade 627; con- 
struction 257, and logging 159. There were 
2,333 men and 1,137 women placed in regular 
employment. 
. Quebec 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
the province of Quebec during the period end- 
ing March 29, called for a daily average of 
2,405 workers in contrast with 2,376 in the 
preceding period and 2,322 during the same 
period a year ago. Placements decreased under 
both comparisons, the daily average being 1,406 
during the period under review, in comparison 
with 1,433 in the previous four weeks, and 
1,487 during the corresponding period a year 
ago. Fairly large declines in manufacturing, 
public utilities operation, forestry and logging, 
together with moderate losses in services and 
agriculture, were responsible for the reductions 
in placements. Of the changes in all other 
groups, the largest was a moderate increase 
in trade. Industries in which employment was 
found for more than 500 workers included: 
manufacturing 15,978; logging 4,996; services 
4,721; trade 3,179; construction 2,420; public 
utilities operation 1,344, and mining 614. There 
were 22,203 men and 11,330 women placed in 
regular employment. 


Ontario 


There was an increase im the average num- 
ber of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in the province of Ontario during the 
period ending March 29, when compared with 
both the previous four weeks and with the 
corresponding period of 1944; there being) 3,556 
vacancies notified during the four weeks under 
review, In comparison with. 3,024 in the. pre- 
ceding four weeks and. 3,366 during the period 
ending March 80, 1944. The average number 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 

uring end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 
Prince Edward Island.......................... 439 210 464 396 PP bets Sa A a! 320 
ChprloevecOw es orice vow oe sue ane oben oe oi queen 303 184 295 264 |W fc eo PSMA tar as 291 
SUMIMIMOTSIAS a tee che ous poe acid cae iesh aaa 136 26 169 132 1445 HES 2) 29 
INOVANS CODA oe te oak ht ree ceil Grae ce eS ane 5,607 5,630 5,441 5,522 3,845 75 25089 
ATmiberstcen. 2 oe wrecrett: at Aaa RN I pe a a 97 52 180 166 sah ere I Ane aN 153 
Bridgewatereecicnk tied tae cca acre Satine os ob ivehieee 82 ih 91 ; 43 Oe Vt Pee ee 23 
IDEN Hoae te wi keane BAe Rene ae ec Menem ae 225 204 129 145 LUG: 5l eee eee Bs 25 
DUE Seah ioe et Hid Mae os ae MR cd cutee Boke 79 82 81 68 D4 Sif, ae theyhes 49 
GBC Ba VEEe cere ek oe tee take ee tee peices eae anes 85 278 241 120 LOD ae eae 284 
aif xc ee ees hi eae a eet eee is comeea eee 2,697 3,124 2,145 2,702 ey OMA een tines ee 520 
Tervermmesse Bie cet oie ain tie hed teas Wicca ees tae 24 2 38 40 23 aH eet CAR oe 17 
Feet Lety ei ete ior Nearer) AMAT, 2 Rh Bele 281 319 128 115 68 2 131 
EAVSE POORER ORG wettetlcette scare ste ainere aise a eae 116 134 128 132 ER Sie ee AG ab 36 
New Glaser owiiene cin. maiaiic nie co ie tog ie as omen 604 461 542 579 435 21 266 
ING Wa Ve UCEOEGL actin. ethos s gare sel chaser oleate 45 265 119 67 Oma iliernce tient ae 81 
PICEOW TT ee ao ie BRS Be el OO 84 27 ives 135 69 7 97 
Spree iillees eee ae a ten ea seein se ce ak a aan 46 28 49 39 ET oes Grass * 35 
Siviclneuiaete eta tenet eta Pee aa Oa cece Metter a oe 602 135 691 592 438 41 511 
Sydney Mines..........:° ogi ON Che Sa OR Re 92 14 223 iM LOS eieeen cone ter 174 
TU Oe ee eae eae re ru Tee ee ences key wee 298 252 314 310 211 4 96 
Yarnoutn-shelburmme: 25, ):5. 5. .natas ae ee eee 150 176 169 152 IWR RNG cares wee 81 
NewsBruns wicks i: ob ks et ee ose cee 4,859 4,160 4,882 4,715 3,470 33 2462 
eunurctere pera eer Oe Mite as dun Meek cc BRE 35 191 227 86 AQ al cattoerte esa: 223 
Campbellton 2 aniek ake ase ae ees artares cote 229 311 392 280 239 19 222 
THIGH CES LO Tahoe vee ra Ey ca te MER Gacr sb a eats 173 90 229 203 ISLA Cat ars ae ats 96 
PCGEriGhOmnis ae Rae cee ae ae oes te eee cette 366 254 310 343 DOO ils vata RN 96 
MRETOR eee ees cichiet he AR chine Oe ah ee er 160 74 189 165 alte et Nese Som? Shon Sk 35 
Monctomen cena ete ee Oe nce std. cohol caroe oar 1,639 1,549 i3be 1,497 962 ll 1,141 
INGWCASLLO tein meme hs earls tbs Ee oR Se Se ce 91 54 101 62 Qh Nook ece ae 44 
SaintrJohm se cetcc ck sant, ao ein. det: Mere 1,809 1,182 1,764 1,816 1,365 1 494 
SPRScCpheMmn peek t to. gente las. dooce mena stee: 159 306 122 101 OB alla how cat eee 40 
Sussex: ob as eins eek Fe, ALI aR? tg ea, eel 108 onl 103 94 SORE kk ete 34 
Woodstoclkiirnsee seit e gto fsede a8 Be ee A 90 92 92 68 58 2 37 
CUED EC rt Wire eis Se ie ke ane Bae it gti nee 57,718 44,361 56,536 47,321 33,000 212 34,176 
ACTON VELOC Pee aR Se A eee es auc An cee nee 29 49 41 37 Saree tee 74 
INSINCSTOS LR RAUER EARS ieee ca vo das PMa se Soa asuatitte 174 129 83 Ue Eells ts >a intapate 62 
Bate, S Um UL Rae cok comtete ie oes Reels erik chem 42 162 74 34 BA ee a ee 81 
IBEAUNATNOISS a yates Cok seek oe he Mee oe ad, ee 128 68 183 119 NOS at ANY oeeirees 3g 60 
BUCKING MAMIE... ct eae EIEN cts RR Sets orto neete 206 - 108 210 179 secant sates oe sce 168 
(Catton DEMS NB ayy SP Re ig, cok les AOA S Sivered cee 60 65 69 26 Riga cee hee eS 27 
CRISADS Catan rea ee clot tin oe tebmete seine eins 413 288 622 600 GOD aot ns wee 76 
Obeid ler en writes kk ee atm solu cee 1,155 1,287 324 238 DATS Aa 198 
Cn Coutat ees ee Re ee Ake te te weenie 2,041 506 1,700 1,484 LEAT OB itelt aieik 0 stew Peak 1,266 
(COGaICOO le stance ee eh Be ea hk eels nue 103 203 230 DA BR pemneree ee oie 24 
COWES VALICM cs cle ok Ri ca fy Me or ae 110 2; 75 Ue: BOF ahora 17 
ROTC a eae ns orc cre re, Reo bau te oer tenet oaiana tee 81 30 407 162 FO: | i Revere oete ers 290 
MrimmoncwvillewA, et eek. oo ait secs ees 488 222 437 507 Oo LiNcckas ee 683 
Hast eA US eek has shiek cet mk wes pede suk tom oa e eee 96 6 186 94 Silla GBs Dea Naas 48 
EV QUD Tae eae Rie £3 See Re ieee eh those arsye shaw es 132 99 129 102 HU DANE ie, Seat ane 34 
(GRAD DVE ees ole sees ete. cen ccena Le cee 391 342 534 345 TRAN cistantie 157 
18 ri Medea eA Ce A <2 Seem re 6) Se Bet 487 535 893 389 DSSuil oenga shee §25 
Noth eatat Stace.) ety ent ORE Ni Seal Ain amas Feat ARIS 9p 506 227 579 516 SS OUall wate eee aecieeg 140 
JONG ULEr era ssi meetin oe tse Sete eens tee 147 30 591 110 Gfarm eS eee 1,007 
TV SGRETI CE PER tee atc Ne Ts Rens cat ORR Tne eras 3 «i Oia cls ee 695 524 547 504 AOD Meliss eet 174 
PACINO Sees cco ete AE esis As od ae 195 89 703 211 DSi lie oe see se 182 
Latitaltare tere os oe es bite a ce Oe ods Nae 191 164 135 79 Saag ate a eet 209 
1 Bt Hed DIV e WEIS: oh etnies Re eh, 5 DORC Gs RRERE Eeoe: Gi eR ER eee Rete hice 329 350 445 406 AO Laie wie crt 202 
iG VAG, cists ao tie be ee Re oc cia: aes cos eae 832 361 1,033 656 DS ZH ltaae ay hase 687 
TOMO ee ees a eae ee ce onches BMG oe eae Ae 390 313 287 165 AC Graal esecte oe kes 173 
L@aise ville. te. oc ont Reet. seas Weems ais alters 202 72 303 271 QOD il eae ani 101 
MAO Rs. Seid eae cons cay RRM «cosas = Sins ccna s a RON 108 35 142 156 bo | ee 152 
Matane. 2s aay nee Rc. cee MER erie ncasec Ow: 860 669 564 455 AS ia Walters eee NG 231 
IMGBATIUIC. meh cans woah REP icc dace Ritele as ccge ones 293 154 316 261 DASE ssa a oe 106 
IMOnG JEaNrlSr in caved oe cee hehe 6 Seeman aoa ea 216 187 175 143 AY CURED | ae eee oe 83 
MONEIARDILY: Fe os kok On wi ttna tees ented cote 122 15 261 120 AL So RIE Weer. Shc pes 258 
MOnTMLOTENGy Whi ue van tenths o cloke . MEM Ne ciesau Bala eae 92 1 658 100 GSimiio pase tee 366 
Montreal: (Rs ok cc alt seer citek ee ais Gh a ead 29, 285 27,184 22,824 23,015 13,692 147 11,935 
PIGSRISVillens eh cc ane ees Rs Cece ES See sso acne 53 56 58 aii SOME ae shot cae 51 

Pombe: aux trem blest. Wem... 9 eee oe dws 425 244 458 396 Soaae eae, eee 7 
Pore AUrEd saa icate ki See ee Ce. cee tae 195 85 354 237 LASS | eras nis woe 382 
Qade bea Aiels «sade nv aes ok Meat ee ack oie sy ele 3,046 1,401 4,422 3,066 2,297 32 5, 664 
RICHMONd eeh shea ae eee on eae cote anes 50 114 110 51 SONIA wae 36 
RRMOUSICIA sis 6 9 Rae en Te eed ah eas Bs SUE 714 664 615 424 SOswi brs Resa ee 327 
RV Fere CU OUD isi) ae ee eae tier sce pe aa erg 149 119 184 62 Cou Lisa eee 501 
Roberval 4. otis ant ake oe a ee Se. | ee Bis Sb 168 56 149 108 TZ sia nee 68 
FUOWY TIA as Lehane aS eee eee oP 848 414 1,094 1,119 TB) anges 478 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 


MARCH 2 TO MARCH 29, 1945—Continued 


| MAY 











Vacancies 
Office Reported| Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 
Quebec—Concluded— 
StewApa thet tert. bccmngs x voncaage caren tre Aiea 299 166 
Ste: Annerde. Bellevue shi sc. ke carte vie sitemeter 112 42 
SOM Eres One ate Tera aie th cater are civten metas 614 346 
SimiEhvaAcin the atc. ae AOA Ate oe ae ans eae 389 512 
QUA TGA nee cea Nh Gain tts) ork aa ee Saas Sota ee 745 305 
SEN JerOml Gost setver oS WU es Pe) ki hee 470 251 
Stiiosepiid Alina, ae gees feats Moers a earn 218 20 
SEMPaal i Mrmite. i. ea dieecte a Soins oe ote eee 373 84 
Shawinigan Halls. cen sahara eres er Cane 588 119 
Gherbrooke.! ec caw es Gee nck ero a ato oe eRe 1,065 438 
SOLS] ened eons heretics Ree eee eR aR AAS a es a 993 568 
Det ORG AMINES 2 sco teatee ova eee eats ice Meee 474 118 
“TS POO ULV ELS o/s aro eoche sae orcs ae aoe ee 825 303 
Vie aOR tack eee OL oe eae ee Pe eeae ae 761 492 
Valley fiel distsc sora aaerienione: dies Seen, sae 721 376 
Verdin a here ce eee ee A 2,384 2,453 
Wa toriavilles cw cee steko isis See es 271 150 
Ontarioso coos oe aes Se ee 85,336 63,947 
PAT TPLIOL savanna dP vate te aoc eee Eee 483 436° 
ATTIC «cho hla hrsiere cd Se Boney oe Eo ee 261 186 
Belleville tay 8. re eeseeeee Oe eh clneanapiare en. fe 592 377 
IBTACEDLIC EO al ss ook ree te HR nee teteva eee 230 307 
SPATE LOM alesse) ee rc eee arti thea ten eat bP ha On Rer 301 365 
BTA tLOL GE 5 fein eae MED he ee ra ape 1,274 ibsstil 
Broclevalless.cs.acceuuiy sme ee err hae cies ON ts tee 2 245 82 
Garleton Place Ano eke sees oe Net goin cee 53 84 
Cia thar kes. 5 Ss cokes atone ae es Dae one ae 584 443 
Coburg sc ice Gane te be eee ee Sea incon 112 47 
Collinge WOO: ase soe on race ce iether ee 146 114 
Orn Wallet ie Hews eee seb Brno ae es clea 857 246 
Tin Valle tin ees aie sean aes eee eek oe aaa 54 43 
Hergusenase a msocoee se Aehicits cota soem eee 12 128 
LORE FEOTIO Bs cae ecco stoke at Ale eel wees ee ee 231 254 
Hort Eran ess ys Luisa hae see eee eae 168 79 
Pore Walliamete. 752. Sone aero oe eee. veraedaee 1,531 1, 452 
CRE PR Tere hs PRR oe STEM, Pte Ren tachi sea 663 886 
GAananOd UC see ls dic tee ois aR eo ie ace: 74 46 
Goderich ats. cece vee peck Catto core a creer. 231 171 
Gielp sy ed en ya ek Peele: es etree 703 585 
Biamiltons scans cis se bert uve te tee ie eae 6,791 6,115 
Hawkes burysol tiie de coe ie een oe ie a dorian 106 50 
Ingersoll: ccicsiewhesiay ethos ee Gat tana ioe 64 168 
Kapuskasing oc isos cette. sew sloviiaeele os hse 487 423 
Kenora sah Fone oa asatdeie casks tame Ore: 741 868 
TRIN GStON Seis varpetude nhc sae aioe ede enim bake hee 836 568 
Kipklanad Wake tone ee cee eae eee ee 502 339 
Kitchener: Waterloos 2 .2cRe cas oe see nes 1,788 1,640 
Tpeamineton se... 01125. eetee waa eet ear 203 160 
TGINGSAY SCs hae eo Sok be ce clo ete arnt eee ees 154 75 
Asistow elee ode ee ee he Ce tae a niet ee 139 112 
1 yoy 1Yo ta) cue Haare Mic ae tran ime ate mary SUPP lis VE sey Ca 2,404 1,638 
BE a ULES oto Wau MU pe aetm ere AR RT Ne i) aie | Re 824 537 
IN PBN OE a sisbs leva lerers clbiore us Renee tat ee Nae vale te Eg a 140 121 
INewiamarketachiys tte ct nie  eoe led rae oe 130 80 
New Loronto.225,4./: 5 ern heise ere hie 1,610 1,500 
INiagaracballs. oi ackenaiet caret aa tke ee nie 698 499 
INGrthe Bayi: be tensa ae oo ere SROs cleteaee 557 383 
Orangevillens ni... ky ciaerone Ne. ecient ibe rete 91 70 
Orie danse rics oo Hee Ae ER UE AR es 325 375 
OSHA Wana cae a Os to ROR ROE TaN ota oen es 1,314 1,328 
CBA toe: Wena peat e aretha ene de fie VE IS | UE eS Bo ae 4,694 1,715 
Owen SOUNG' 3-5 sca eee ee ea eine yee es 481 310 
Paris Nib citar sls Saar Raa ee ene eeu eee 72 153 
Parry Sound fees ees Ace ee ero anaes 142 192 
POMbrO Ke) eee Ge eR tot tees cele 827 388 
1 SY cle OR eRe SE EEN IE Oe CP LANE 1s hr eORyrin Memes 132 83 
Peterborotig hy tig a. kes. oe een ree eae 743 493 
PictoneQiss ccatess cc sein es Ose a tee 125 75 
PortrArthur.c ca coc os) ee ere een 1,531 2,260 
Port! Colbormeisiinscs.< tee eet Coe ee ae 361 
Port7H Ope jctie tia iaee ete eee ete saa 109 92 
IPreseotts ii ene ote wcde OMe One Soe ee eae 99 103 
entre w stswsret ence ae OO ates eo ete he ter 146 69 
StiCatharinesi:<.f4schees (ee ete noses 1,581 1,078 
SGP ROMA ile. aie kt ars center < oo oce AP IN an atts 690 522 
PAINI1G «Aste oe ae ee eae UE ee 777 574 
Sault/StewMarie. fio dno cose cee eee ee 1,456 15212 
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1945 | EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 753 
REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
MARCH 2 TO MARCH 29, 1945—Concluded 
Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 

Office WSported Unfilled tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —| endof 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Ontario—Concluded 
SHINGO My a ee eee re OR ecs ee Se cae ibaa 405 286 272 281 24 Oe |e at 35 
Searnndlo tics Oc WUE 6 retie nc cic Eee Sins Sisic tm ie Pee mie ehcke 115 74 158 170 US ta Letra ad ee 37 
Stratiorderee ses vase cei heme ieteps ara ccareiers 405 282 302 344 221 15 val 
Sturgeon Halls sides seery ster faiver carga vara tt 98 110 81 75 Oder llenk. geno as 16 
Sud Wty nn teenecre Ce eis se mates caotie h aicuoolteaens 2,640 1,570 1, 239 1,106 944 27 494 
SPillSonburgs overeat Ooeithe sc rates Ae aioe cio cletelesethanek- 143 55 115 107 OTe | ear, crestor 6 
4 hoa Warths chon) Bae AERO octet CS Pee een a eee ee ES 2 1,001 940 1,591 1,398 eaey/ 12 645 
ASTRON Noe econ neRd BEES CARE cree ae ce ees HO 28, 087 18,344 18, 069 21,598 13, 878 230 5,179 
TRORONTO UNC GION: cr eRy. mira choeiok ae or rate cece aes 3,418 2,453 2,020 2,314 1,574 18 460 
Rican Gon tomers eects eae bate att aah Gis cine ee) 348 255 232 272 DAS re cat ek Bl 
Walkertonee irk crn en ental atole ae elaenenee: 179 146 153 95 SOT rervets. cea 60 
Wallaccbures sincere t tcc ctentiddeon mater tats 2 232 348 135 152 ISD es Te & 24 
Wralilaiicl teks eae eran Ap cae aR Me ore centr Ac 944 2,199 559 527 AAS (Meee ect na ke 95 
Wes CON. eis re ete a eae ate ee neat 981 932 431 432 AAA Ne Oe San ee 107 
WHITGSOTeEie GA kets Men cre Sale ee cee beara 2,960 1,066 2, 862 3, 281 2,014 143 1,301 
Wioodstockwee rue mney 2 ein te hoes het aera: al 516 258 256 DiI eat one 47 
Manitoba ea ee ee iG otetics ah. fe 9,297 4,616 8,468 9,411 4,804 1,011 5,477 
Bran gone eee EAs memes Gee 501 384 361 351 OOS eee tet eels 284 
ID AUDEN ets River ee oes Hae aie delaware Ginoad iy Se 155 128 392 152 i Wh al eas Seen ee 147 
GL NCR G Mies kerste. 5 Wea haces a ated oes ca ot Gahanna ahs 235 188 85 69 60 8 22 
Portage lak ralnl err ter en emt rein ns yee th: 128 131 141 76 oun scone 168 
SE oh COs ere aye ACURA MS ae ee Meee ee SEED ae 98 55 87 67 SY Cl: eee eee 55 
IGOR ASHe rn ae Pree A ke te ONE Ce a Ate 50 102 95 54 DS Loipliste tele eee 51 
NANG vaiih of Yeas door oy Bae bata eat EAS en Ts ea nA ng 8,130 3, 628 7,307 8, 642 4,229 1,003 4,750 
Saskatchewan. csussaa: Ae eo tds eioves 4,935 3,985 4,929 4,517 2,483 335 2,786 
SCO VAT cies or aan tec ec een a loce eRe iene see oo She 122 82 95 67 5S ene ee 52 
Bi oves(eha ke Avice a ome Nini eto 5 ciiee ees hig oak ther: Beet 658 395 464 605 371 16 294 
INorthiBattletor dita. pce steer, cacao earns reas 177 124 225 101 AOU et eee 112 
IPrincecA bert: cis sete ls co R ee tates BOE eat we Fone 408 378 579 353 DT USA rere een 579 
Sails iy Wares Re los ola ao setae a te acinar tare 1,769 1,292 1,691 2.130 944 222 779 
Sask acoOned emer ea ee cei iar rerarins weresiave! 1,275 915 isis 956 521 93 704 
Swilti Current: anc. 23 Pai a ee mont eee sere 146 100 106 102 92 1 55 
Wey DURKEE Serica ere AY ELAR, AS SS Os 216 178 78 705; 60x see ae 33 
PVOLICLOD eos cor eee reso sada Cae eet tereraiene 164 121 316 125 70 3 178 
PATI OR CA site tie ee oe Pai Cee ieae NE oa 8,077 4,035 7,265 7,451 4,738 439 4,347 
Black Higmomndic sees e ee ie) Re eters os tates ahs 113 17 142 144 TAS eat eee 38 
IBIAIRMOre se cri ere ro tO obras sie case wceae 159 190 62 48 O1b) tne sae oe 46 
Galoar yc: dro tat eee reels En Pee tae eset 2,741 1, 253 2,822 2,712 1, 645 217 1,682 
Prin Hevler cts oe ec ie eee eee ee et eee 430 352 156 151 ST tr. ede ER 69 
Hammonton: wiec hei eeu Pome ie dei ree raape fey 3,342 1,318 3,373 3,520 2,192 209 2,009 
CIR OTIAS SE a. reece eRe Moar he cies Eis, 195 157 62 62 SH He ie sh rt 16 
Tathipridgorteos. cn. Sear ee ces re aie cea 526 323 346 451 285 11 338 
Medicine Hat ernie Ie abrasen wunl i eagsee 335, 221 194 270 196 2 78 
ROCID COD ae ak canes creeks oes Rae oii Gere. 236 204 108 93 SS oo ee ase 71 
British: Columbia o)0.6.56 aco eee bse ese 20,953 12,867 19,497 18,035 13,453 326 10,864 
Ohilliwackive. «cece cae eee oe eee 238 94 222 207 1H Gl ages bat gs A 119 
WOUNEENA VE Kea ae RN We ta Pod eStats 359 350 110 78 TDi yc eee 82 
@ranbroolo:.' ise eee anes Rees Creare: 248 429 148 145 140 |e ae 39 
Dawson Creek, .. chasen tue test nterkee annem a de 107 67 99 88 SO es ere: 45 
Moncaneiee ee ee ees Geeta aaa ea epi Cees Se See 426 332 280 290 Pan esas Ben he: Ag 
IOrNiG oo fests, aletess ee Ve SA OIE Gta seta os tarot 191 177 36 31 De es etn eee 20 
arm loOpsc so) sane rr ae ee eae atone 387 175 215 160 LWP Sied brane eee 62 
KGlowna tech aetiaas oe err eee ee aoe ee Eke ony 211 101 230 176 SS detrei 224 
INGA heats eee SO ONC HS TOD U CROCE te he pe re o ot taaae 271 100 271 292 251 2 162 
INGISOM Sree ee es ee en Sah coc Meet m ow aie 258 327 351 266 USCA Seek oe 315 
News Westminster ciases s cactce eck oo ae eee sie LAST 535 1,033 1,054 823 18 917 
INOrth VANCOUVER sur sects nara eae oe Adee 278 196 237 221 DOZE len ree ce hts 191 
Penticbon ascent oe eee ont hoes 223 102 266 176 AG ales eee ee 269 
IRort Alberni: rae repeat rls carrey ee otha Bras 484 268 236 250 369 2 81 
Prince: GreOrge..cosc ee ee eects ne oan 523 160 457 435 455 9 90 
Prince: IUPEEb seas eet oe Nee ce ors Cee 8 ete ae 431 296 401 338 AS all Bae ae hd hae 118 
PRINCOLOna ic eee ea eo ae acne aes 157 113 69 60 77 3 21 
ELTA hee eo en ee eee eee roan eae a 130 486 203 137 WSIS ee, cen et 221 
WancOuVen ><. e Se ee «eee eae 12, 280 6, 826 12,631 11,714 7,660 253 6,747 
WiernOn a5 25 caer chee ee oe Stross 265 131 449 23 233 1 306 
VACCOTIS icc ee ee ee ee hc aN eae 1,799 1,142 1,419 1,553 1, 237 38 723 
Whitehorse’... sehiessns sen siee few Seestaee aes. 530 460 134 130 1280 hee ae 68 
Canadal..c Ain pied eee ce Pete ot 197,221 | 143,411 | 169,305 | 163,899 | 113,285 3,368 80,211 
ia OB ress si bre ee NL LI eistsca see aim eels ee or egs 128,166 98,562 | 110,272 | 100,423 70,921 1,108 53, 220 
Gr Alesiin: Ale. Sect oe deere teen ae 69, 055 44,849 59, 033 63, 476 42,364 2,260 26,991 
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of placements registered daily was 1,984 dur- 
ing the four weeks under review, in contrast 
with 2,075 in the previous period and 1,912 
during the corresponding four weeks last year. 
Substantial increases in construction and ser- 
vices together with gains of more moderate 
proportions in trade and finance and insurance, 
accounted for the increase in placements over 
the period terminating March, 30, 1944. These 
improvements were offset in part by a sub- 
stantial decline in manufacturing, and mod- 
erate losses in mining and agriculture. Indus- 
trial divisions in which the majority of place- 
ments were effected were: manufacturing 
20,782; services, 9,649; trade 6,080; public 
utilities operation 4,156; construction 3,269; 
logging 1,759; finance and insurance 1,001, and 
mining 638. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 28,032 of men and 18,635 of 
women. 
Manitoba 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in Manitoba during the four weeks ter- 
minating March 29, was 387 in comparison 
with 294 in the previous period and 397 during 
the corresponding period a year ago. Place- 
ments showed an increase when compared with 
the preceding period, but a decrease in con- 
trast with the four weeks ending March 30, 
1944. The daily average was 242 during the 
period under review, 210 in the four weeks 
ending March 1, and 255 during the four weeks 
March 3 to March 30, 1944. Placements by 
industrial groups showed small variations from 
the four weeks March 8 to March 30, 1944, the 
most important changes being a moderate loss 
in manufacturing and public utilities operation, 
and gains in services and construction. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included: trade 
1,770; services 1,728; manufacturing 1,271; 
public utilities operation 441, and construction 
307. Placements in regular employment num- 
bered 2,278 of men and 2,526 of women. 


Saskatchewan 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at Offices in Saskatchewan dur- 
ing the period under review showed a daily 
average of 206 compared with 159 in the pre- 
ceding period and 197 during the four weeks 
ending March 30 last year. The average num- 
ber of placements effected daily was 117 during 
the period ending March 29 in contrast with 
112 in the previous four weeks and 127 during 
the period ending March 30, 1944. When com- 
paring placements by industrial divisions with 
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the corresponding period of last year, the only 
change of importance was a moderate decrease 
in manufacturing. Placements by industrial 
groups included: services 1,077; trade 778; 
manufacturing 420; public utilities operation 
226; agriculture 127, and construction 114. 
There were 1,350 men and 1,133 women placed 
in regular employment. 


Alberta 


During the four weeks ending March 29, 
1945, the daily average of positions offered 
through Employment Offices in Alberta was 
337, compared with 280 in the previous period 
and 408 in the corresponding period a year 
ago. The average number of placements regis- 
tered daily was 216 during the period under 
review, compared with 202 in the preceding 
period and 242 during the four weeks ending 
March 30 a year ago. Reduced placements 
in construction and manufacturing accounted 
for the decrease in placements from the four 
weeks terminating March 30 last year. A 
moderate increase in mining and slight gains 
in trade, public utilities operation and agri- 
culture were the only advances registered. 
Placements by industrial groups included: ser- 
vices 1,674; trade 1,050; manufacturing 739; 
public utilities operation 608; construction 364; 
mining 315, and agriculture 217. Regular 
placements numbered 2,783 of men and 1,955 
of women. 

British Columbia 


There was an increase in the average num- 
ber of positions available daily at Employ- 
ment Offices in the province of British Colum- 
bia during the four weeks ending March 29, 
there being 873 in comparison with 810 in the 
preceding period and 836 during the four weeks 
terminating March 30 a year ago. Placements 
decreased under both comparisons, the daily 
average being 574 during the period under re- 
view, in contrast with 590 in the previous 
four weeks and 600 during the period ending 
March 30, 1944. Moderate declines in con- 
struction, mining, services, trade, manufactur- 
ing and logging were responsible for the decline 
in placements from the four weeks ending 
March 30 a year ago. Improvement of a 
moderate proportion was noted in public utili- 
ties Operation, while changes in all other 
groups were small. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing 3,867; ser- 
vices 3,208; logging 2,060; trade 1,566; public 
utilities operation 1,449, and construction 
1,188. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 9,421 of men and 4,032 of women. 
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Quarterly Report of Employment and Selective Service Offices, 
December 29, 1944, to March 29, 1945 


USINESS transacted by the Employment 
and Selective Service Offices of Canada 
during the first quarter in 1945, showed a small 
decrease when compared with the first quarter 
of 1944. Gains in vacancies in construction, 
services, finance and insurance, public utilities 
and fishing, hunting and trapping were offset 
by losses in manufacturing, forestry and log- 
ging, agriculture and mining. The reductions 
in placements registered in manufacturing, 
mining, public utilities, construction and agri- 
culture exceeded advances in trade, services, 
forestry and logging, finance and insurance and 
fishing, hunting and trapping. All provinces 
except. New Brunswick reported fewer vacan- 
cies notified and only the Provinces of Ontario 
and New Brunswick made more placements. 


The accompanying table gives the vacancies 
and placements of the Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Offices by industrial groups in the 
various provinces during the period Decem- 
ber 29, 1944, to March 29, 1945. 

From the chart appearing elsewhere in this 
issue, which accompanies the article on the 
work of the Employment and Selective Service 
Offices for the four-week period March 2 to 
March 29, it will be noted that the curves 
of vacancies and placements in relation to 
applications showed downward trends during 
January but upward courses in February and 
March. 

During the period December 29, 1944, to 
March 29, 1945, there were ratios of 101-2 
vacancies and 65:3 placements for each 100 
applications for employment as compared with 
105-2 vacancies and 67:1 placements during 
the first quarter of 1944. 


The average number of positions offered 
daily during the first quarter in 1944, was 
7,793, of applications registered 7,700, and of 
placements effected 5,033, in contrast with a 
daily average of 8,125 vacancies, 7,724 applica- 
tions and 5,186 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the first quarter of 
1944. 


During the period under review the offices 
reported that they had referred 532,405 persons 
to positions and effected a total ofi 387,529 
placements, of which 377,028 were in regular 
employment and 10,501 in casual work. Of 
the placements in regular employment 241,965 
were of males and 135,063 of females, while 
casual work was found for 3,835 males and 
6,666 females. 


During the first quarter of 1944, there 
were 399,362 placements, of which 386,501 
were in regular employment and 12,861 in 
casual work. Applications for employment 
during the thirteen weeks ending March 29, 
1945, were received from 385,965 males and 
206,922 females, a total of 592,887, in contrast 
with a registration of 594,805 during the first 
quarter of 1944. Employers notified the 
offices of 600,133 vacancies of which 388,503 
were for males and 211,630 for females, as 
compared with 625,670 opportunities for work 
during the first thirteen weeks of 1944. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found a report 
in detail of transactions of the Employment 
and Selective Service Offices for the four- 
week period March 2 to March 29, 1945. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE 






































Pr. Edward Island Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry Bai R R 8 
Ss a a) a — S @ = 3 EI 
e/a Ele) el/ 22 1e/8/2 ) #13 
® 3 

ou Win Wc amma A Feo ok) Bont as aN a | oO 
ASTICTUIUUTE hie ene eet te Cais tae ee oF 32 le ik 136 AD 128 SL 169 Ghia 
Fishing, Hunting and Trapping....... 11 DD A hey ea 3 CH ear te 3 Alder: 6 15 |i tes 
Forestry and Logging................... 4 AG ee 533| 408]...... 3,729| 1,330 1) 25,292) 22,012)...... 
VER ra Era 8 ee stccte. instars oa esta o.e oe aioe tar raseveall hae eet alters cee 536) 326)...... 72 | le 7-5) a 2,593| 1,843|:..... 
Metallic. Oresand: Prospecting yA tees ocre| e eee he cee eee eee oes] Peete Lovee tae Leeks aie Us eco tree eonareen T S54)" TeStSite ee 
ALS tane esr tosis aes eceeere re eastern eee eet eoaa ete dors eter ome eee ke OO Whe S24 baie ee AG Tine 2 15 | ieee HGR Bice teu eae oot, 
OiliGas Wells, Quarrying yc. cacti ciel Cee eee el ieee io: 14 Qlponnees 80 Sirsa tis 728 D2 eee 
Manufacturing (noo Ants skis leanne 304| 266 1| 5,834) 5,057 11} 4,390) 3,085 2) 87,223| 47,443 18 
Food and Kindred Products............ 193 178 1 947 717 7 835 GSSiaeear 8,544) 4,408]...... 
Lextilesvapparel,6t@. wos veto ees cts 9 Oller Bee 574 DAS tree 419 DUS sarees 24,528] 12,236 7 
Lumber and Finished Lumber Products 49 Biel hy ey eae 269 219 1 973 AALS Mel. 5,661} 3,189 s 
Pulp, Paper Products and Printing...... 8 Millar 230 DOM Reese PAD. CAD ae slsee 4,749| 2,720|)...... 
Chemical and Allied Products.......... 17 IVA Ee 81 AD) ARE ae 369 B48 lee: SPA Sys oe 
Productsiof Petroleum ‘and’ Coaliivc.6. slice .smcllsses leios ees 17 Gece | 16 OR ede. 678 od Wars ee 
Rubber Products test cot ae ee ert | eee ee re PEE 1 Titers eee Nearer 1,184 798 1 
eatherandtits;Eroducts sy: Nate ete oe cn er alae 13 10 2 55 35 2 4. 056) 27-039)- ner. 
Stone; Clay and Glass Products........]......|].....-|.+---- 13 Bihar 99 GL nae ok O02 erat 
Iron and Steel and their Products...... 4 Alessi ie 3: 925 AGW ee 290 LOS eee 12,967) 7,447 3 
INon-Herrous Metal Products: stews cen eteslnie. aril aes: 8 Deas & 11 HA (eee Sie 2, SOU el ON anaes 
Maehinerya ds cnunmiee tec cals ccinarcimtocs ate | ees cats ox ae 56 35 1 24 14. eres 2,403] 1,388 4 
Transportation Equipment............. 24 Wo 4 ee 2 OOZINZ ODS emanate UUPANY 75sckt) [Ree SAUER Tay OVIGH fcr: 5 con 
Miscellaneous a. sx toa | eke. tania him ® oy cal nummer lie Nicwik Ib oe ta 8 Slee y 127 36 [eset DF DOU alac02| nears 
Construction i525 5 eso tn ceco dane ees 89 80 1| 1,178) 826 3| 1,181} 926)...... 9,884) 6,339 § 
Public Utilities Operation.............. 210) 174 6| 2,873) 1,894 5| 3,273) 2,423 23| 10,481) 6,049) 106 
Heat, Light'and Power. .......2....<:-- 4 OIE eee 28 26 [ewe oe 42 30|eeee 371 2.08 pees 
Transportation and Storage............. 182 155 6) 2,706) 1,771 3] 3,066} 2,290 23) 8,954) 5,326 106 
Communications... site. eee en 24 TG Ree 139 97 2 165 AOS enna 1,156 OLS eens 
ETAGE casa ccs ede See acite enc coe 216} 180 1| 2,865) 2,010 65| 2,016) 1,582 1) 15,821) 8,254 26 
Finance and Insurance................. 24 ASin ewe 204; 142)...... 134 SO lr raey, 2,415) 1,426 3 
SIOEVICOS i once oni nd tales anos vanes 353| 244 1| 4,233) 2,785] 184] 2,855) 2,090 99| 27,611] 14,487} 450 
Professional and Publi¢e) 2... .02.. 05sec. 70 5Size eee 1,000} 705 18)" 782 604 5| 7,739) 4,947 25 
Recreational ajetsilous] biol saxeyal dveicvejatens ein'ere bios aes 5 Ole cee 114 82 1 111 GG Saat k 946 468 2 
USINESS "0 ~ \). .v0 eissseiseciveeeclocisw eevee 1 each ae 37 25 1 32 S14. a ope 836 SYA 5 date 
PV OMESTIOU Sheets Tucenelat antec ee 60 $5 1 326 43 156 268 iP 47) 2,316 419 360 
Personal other than Domestic.......... 40 PA kee 283 201 3 ESA DAA eae 3,783} 1,584 1 
Hotels and Restaurants.............0.- 140 105 ieee 2,046} 1,489 3] 1,074 829 5) = 8,706) 5,206 11 
AIM Others tissinctictiec mach eae s ace 37 SZ |e 427 240 A 336 293 22| 3,285] 1,543 51 
Dotals nies smeneueacs See 1,243] 1,025 10|18,395|13,497|  268/17,956/11,803|  106/181,495/107,920| 612 
Males arn aiwe esis oharsiels Scag bts ee 749 650 10}11, 994} 8, 823 95}13, 705} 8,553 26|120, 769] 73,724 170 
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SERVICE OFFICES, DECEMBER 29, 1944 TO MARCH 29, 1945 




















Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Br.-Columbia Canada 
Placements Placements Placements Placements Placements Placements 
8 8 } 8 8 8 8 
Ee Shee con) ome eal eek | Na 3 | & 
ae aaah) Sabra rg. Pee ed: | wired at Bi pamela g 3a | 3 
4 By a 3 by 3 3 By 3 3B By a 3 by a 8 Ey a 
a fo] io) ma fon] oO fo] ie) > fon] io) > ion} io) im faa .@) 
2,049| 646 3 574 247 14 925 291 4) 1,020 485 3 359 173 1 5,392 2,000 22 
15 LAs eee 52 i PAS Se oe EER ee 2 il yeaa 54 7 eee ele 146 LOU eee 
13,146] 9,629 5 556 371 i 280 200 2| 1,927) 1,203 3| 9,794! 7,056 10} 55,261) 42,255 22 
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1 NES eae Seed REE ok Gein ag geet al | 2k oe | Nel ea Ra 29 LON ae 1,344 AGO. eee 443 IPA Oe aoe 2,517 POO eater 
663 342 10 50 AQIRe 1524 TO are ee. 708 484 2 200 LGA bee ee 2,462 1, 543 12 
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13,853) 9,712 62) 1,390) 953 58] 802) 548) 22) 1,383) 1,021 70| 2,014} 1,485 50} 29,961} 19,660) 270 
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4,697| 2,957 6 10 5 I [ebigeyetlineetaeks devscets 4 Jal eS eae 80 BPS ice 5,976) 3,816 8 
2,468} 1,473 3} 232) 141 2 10 Olea 2 ib ee 102 OS easier ae 6,938) 3,763 9 
2,524) 1,379 3} 105 62 2 40 20 6} 3807) 222 1] 245) 128 11) 4,846) 2,782 23 
21,929/14, 6038 13] 463) 367 24| 253) 289 A eet OO Wat 32 eter acer 894} 625 12| 37,924) 24,407 56 
5,917) 3,189 28) 128 76 16 19 ey eevse Ae a) eee 859} 433 3) 9,975) 5,844 47 
14,089] 9, 234 4; 194) 131 8 73 42 1 121 oe aReeinees 591} 431 2) 17,551) 11,359 20 
10,425) 7,050 9} 200) 129 11 44 ea 75 OS lee rae 6, 846} 4, 280 29] 30,990} 20,380 49 
4,213] 2,555 2| 164 91 ng, 9 6 1 24 US eer 2A ae LO Uae ee 7,309) 4,112 22 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of the Quarter 
Ending March 31, 1945 | 


vg RUE ES percentage of unemployment among 

members of labour organizations increas- 
ed slightly to 0:7 at the end of the March 
quarter from the percentage of 0:6 at Decem- 
ber 31, 1944. 

Unemployment in the following report has 
reference to involuntary idleness due to econo- 
mic causes. Persons who are without work on 
account of sickness, a strike or a lockout, 
or who are engaged in work outside their own 
trades are not considered as unemployed. As 
returns from unions making reports vary from 
quarter to quarter, with consequent variations 
in the membership, upon which the percentage 


15-7. The percentage of unemployment at 
the date under review is the lowest recorded 
for any March since the inception of the re- 
cord in 1915. The increase in the percentage 
of unemployment at March, although slight, 
conforms with the usual seasonal experience 
in previous years. 

It may be noted that the unemployment 
indicated at the present time, and for several 
of the preceding monthly or quarterly per- 
iods, has been due principally to temporary 
lay-offs. 

Seasonal contraction in logging, fishing and 
steam railway operations accounted for the 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
BY TRADE UNIONS 
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of unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 

For the close of the quarter ended March 
31, returns from 2,337 local labour organiza- 
tions were tabulated, showing a total member- 
ship of 421,779 persons of whom 2,998 or 0-7 
per cent, were without work. In comparison 
2,332 locals reported at the end of December, 
1944, a membership of 409,338, of whom 2,473 
or 0:6 per cent were unemployed; at the end 
of March, 1944, the unemployed were 0-9 per 
cent of the total reported membership and at 
the end of March, 1939, the percentage was 
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greater part of the increase in unemployment 
among trade union members at March 1. 
Building and construction trades showed 
marked seasonal improvement, while employ- 
ment opportunities in mining was slightly 
less favourable than in the previous quarter. 

The percentages of unemployment in each 
province in shown in Table 1. In comparison 
with the previous quarter, employment con- 
ditions improved slightly in New Brunswick 
to less than one-twentieth of one per cent and 
in British Columbia to one-half of one per 
cent; the percentage in each of the other 
provinces increased fractionally. Each prov- 
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ince, except Quebec which advanced to 1-2, 
held below the one per cent level. In com- 
parison with March of the previous year, im- 
proved conditions were indicated for New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta and British Col- 
umbia; slightly lower employment levels pre- 
vailed in Nova Scotia, Quebec, and Saskatch- 
ewan while in Manitoba the percentage of 
unemployed remained unchanged. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. At the 
end of March, the percentages ranged from 
0-1 reported in Saint John and Regina to 0:9 
in Winnipeg. The percentage for Edmonton 
was 0-8, for Montreal 0:6, for Halifax 0-4, and 
for Toronto and Vancouver 0:2. In com- 
parison with the conditions at the end of the 
previous quarter, a slight employment reces- 
sion was recorded in Halifax, Saint John and 
Montreal; the percentage of unemployed 
trade unionists in Edmonton decreased from 
1-2 to 0:8 and in Vancouver from 0:6 to 0-2 
while conditions in the other cities remained 
unchanged at a high level. As compared with 
March, 1944, conditions improved in each city 
for which tabulations were made. The great- 
est Improvements occurred in Edmonton and 
in Halifax where the percentages decreased 
from 2-6 to 0:8 and from 1:2 to 0-4, respec- 
tively. 

Returns were tabulated for 846 local unions 
in the manufacturing industries, having a com- 
bined membership of 218,124 of whom 933, 
or a percentage of 0:4 were listed as unem- 
ployed. In comparison, the same percentage 
of 213,361 members were unemployed at the 
end of the previous quarter and 0-3 per cent 
of 262,482 members reported at the end of 
March, 1944. Among union members in the 
pulp and paper, electric power production and 
non-ferrous metals industries, the employment 
situation was more favourable than at the 
end of December, while among woodworkers, 
textile and clothing workers, employees in 
the ferrous metals, mineral products and mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing industries, conditions 
were somewhat less favourable. Of the 5,697 
members reported in the aluminium industry, 
11 or a percentage of 0-2 were reported unem- 
ployed at the date under review, compared 
with 7-5 per cent of the 4,395 members at the 
end of the previous quarter. As compared to 
March, 1944, there was less unemployment 
among trade union members in the printing 
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and publishing trade and the manufacture of 
animal products and non-ferrous metals, 
while there were small increases in unemploy- 
ment among pulp and paper mill, wood, cloth- 
ing and textile workers. A somewhat large 
increase was noted in the miscellaneous manu- 
factures group. 

Reports were received from 872 local unions 
in the transportation industries. The total 
membership covered in these reports was 
92,663 persons of whom 542, or a percentage 
of 0-6 were without work on the reporting 
date. In comparison, 0:5 per cent of 88,406 
members were reported without work at the 
end of December, 1944 and 0-4 per cent of 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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oe AY, ite) 
ES] +s q q 
Month Aa) & e 3 
Pay is| o ° 
i a Fa fo) rs a a o s 
oh Bren ie ae bile MMC Re OC 
GS Ei(slel/Rlelale|s 
ae bel ead Boke a a ee ie Oe 
Average 1933..... 16-0/13-0/25-2|24-4/20-3/17-2/21-7|20-8/22-3 
Average 1934..... 8-7} 7-9]22-8)18-1)17-7)13-2}17-8)20-2)18-2 
Average 1935..... 6-9| 8-6}/20-9}14-3]12-6| 9-8}15-4}16-4/15-4 
Average 1936..... 6-8] 7°4118-9)12-0]10-1] 9-6)12-0)11-9]13-2 
Average 1937..... 5-5] 5-2115-6] 8-3] 9-0] 9-0/12-0/10-6/10-7 
Average 1938..... 4-9/10-0)17-4)12-1/11-9] 9-1)12-3)/14-0)13-1 
Average 1939..... 7-1} 9-0/16-0]11-1] 9-6] 8-9/12-3]12-0|12-2 
Average 1940..... 3-1] 3-7]/11-0] 6-0] 7-3] 6-9] 9-7) 7-6) 7-8 
Average 1941..... 2-2| 2-3) 6-1] 3-4] 4-4] 3-4] 6-7] 4-5) 4-5 
Average 1942..... 1-1] 2-0] 2:9] 2-2] 2-5) 1-7| 2-9] 1-0) 2-2 
Average 1943..... +8] +9] 1-1] -6} -9| -7; +8} -4! -8 
Average 1944..... Demet s4 |i 4 ewe 5ie 6) \MeBl to) ao 
Marmt932aeiee, ss: 8-0/13-3}23-5/21-6|20-7/17-6|23-2/20-5|20-4 
Mar O55 etnies 92-7116-4/27-3|26-8|20-3/20-5/25-3)/23-8)25-1 
Mare ood nate 9-1/10-7/22-3}19-9/21-8]18-5/20-3}19-9|19-5 
Mar) L935) meee san 6-6] 8-2/20-2)17-2|14-4/12-0]15-7/20-8|16-7 
Mar: L036) ti. <4 7-7| 6-6/19-3|12-7|12-5)12-0/17-5|14-9|14-5 
Maret 93 eamucrtes 7-9] 4-2118-9110-9| 9-6]11-8/14-8| 9-4/12-9 
Manag Loo Spse as. 4-0] 6-1/16-9]11-6}11-8]10-5/13-0)14-6|12-8 
chee WUE Ae ue es 9-1/10-6/18-6}15-8]12-9)13-1}16-7|15-3)15-7 
Mare sl 940he aces e 5-6] 4-2114-7| 9-7| 8-4/11-4/14-7| 7-3)16-8 
Bh gsi ape OZ bee Ne 3-1] 3-3] 7-9] 6-1] 5-1] 5-8/11-2] 7-3) 6-6 
Mar: 1942 ok 9-1) 2-2) 4-5! 5-7} 4-0] 3-8] 7-0} 2-5) 4-5 
Mar, S19 43)4508. .°. & 0-6] 0-8} 2-2) 1-1] 1-1] 1-0} 1-1] 0-4] 1-3 
Mar, 1944. .c.<3. 0-4! 0-9} 0-9] 0-9] 0-9] 0-7] 1-4] 0-7] 0-9 
Api ti wllO 2 8), «Aces +4] 2-3] 2-1] -8| 2-7] -9] 1-4) 1-6] 1-5 
Heb. elOddnaaie or +5] 2-6| 2-0] 1-1] 1-9] 1-1) 3-2) 1-1] 1-5 
IMisitss ml Acie es -6] 8] 2-2] 1-1) 1-1] 1-0} 1-1] -4/ 1-3 
April ilg43 cee 22! +3] 1-3} 1-6] -9]/ 1-3} -9] +8] -4) 1-0 
Moar 1943). eo... : Ohl olpdeSiue4l Si she =O) Zin cod 
June 1943 scree -setes SS [abe kL Ol eAleeiGioa6l 1-1) “11-6 
Jialyy 21943. te hipaa) levi woh 51> pea) ol sll ee 
AT OAS orca sens Ble Steer hee oli welt mck te sale ed 
Sept, 1943 eens Sil ed eA aS Sle ei sak cect 
Oete 194s aad -Q)--A4| -4| -3) -3] +3] -3; -4| <3 
INO v2 L943*) cera 9.9} -4| +5] -4] -3] -8! <5] -2| +6 
Wee Aalodeuns FOla a} 7) OLS a8) 9] eo eas 
INRA LEVEE med rea, 0-4! 0-9] 0-9] 0-9} 0-9} 0-7) 1-4] 0-7) 0-9 
June 1944........ 0-1] 0-6] 0-4] 0-2] 0-2] 0-5] 0-2] 0-2) 0-3 — 
Sept. 1944 ences 0-2] 0-7| 0-4] 0-2] 0-1] 0-5} 0-1} 0-4) 0-3 
Mees 1044 eee se 0-0] 0-2] 0-9} 0-4} 0-8] 0-5) 0-7| 0-6) 0-6 
Maret 040 upentia es 0-5! -0| 1-2] 0-6] 0-9} 0-8} 0-8} 0-5) 0-7 
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87,020 members, at the end of March, 1944. 
Unemployment among navigation workers de- 
creased to. 0-8 per cent from 2:7 at the end 
of December and 1-0 at the end of March in 
the previous year. There was a slight em- 
ployment increase in the steam railway group 
to 0-7 per cent from 0-5 at the previous quar- 
ter and 0-4 at March, 1944; similarly, the 
local and highway transportation group in- 
creased to 0-2 per cent from 0-1 in the prev- 
ious quarter. 

There were 75 unions of miners reporting a 
membership of 31,339 persons, of whom 175, 
or 0-6 per cent, were unemployed at the end 
of March, compared with 0:5 per cent of 29,209 
members unemployed at the quarter preceding 
and 0-7 per cent of 25,974 members at the 
end of March in the previous year. Unem- 
ployment among coal miners was 0°3 per cent 
at the end of March of both this year and last, 
compared with the full employment at the end 
of 1944. While there was no unemployment 
among metallic miners for the quarter under 
review, 3°4 per cent of the 3,719 non-metallic 
miners reported to the Department were with- 
out work. 

The 202 local unions in the building and 
construction trades reporting to the Depart- 
ment at the end of March showed that 588, 
or 1-9 per cent of the total membership of 
31,193 were unemployed. In comparison 2°8 
per cent were unemployed at December and 
6-5 at March, 1944. As compared to the 
previous quarter, bridge and structural iron 
workers, electrical workers and lathers remain- 
ed fully employed while for steam shovel 
operators and dredgemen, bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, granite and stone cutters, 
plumbers and steamfitters, there were consid- 
erable increases in the percentage unemployed; 
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there were fewer unemployed members among 
carpenters and joiners, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, and’ hod carriers and miscellan- 
eous building workers. 


The 0-3 per cent unemployment in public 
and personal service compares favourably 
with the 0-4 per cent at the previous quarter 
and at March 31 of the previous year. The 
percentage unemployed in retail and whole- 
sale trade increased from 1-3 at the end of 
December to 2-1; all members were reported 
employed at the end of March, 1944. 

Twelve union members, or 0-1 per cent of 
the total membership of 8,957 were reported 
as out of work in the communications groups. 
At the same date in the previous year, 1-1 
per cent were unemployed and 0-5 per cent 
at the last quarter. 

Two hundred, or 71-4 per cent of 280 fisher- 
men were reported unemployed by one union. 
This sample is too small to be considered 
representative of the general conditions in 
the industry. 

At the quarter under review, 6-1 per cent 
of the 6,587 lumber workers and loggers were 
unemployed, while in the previous quarter, 
ll of the reported members were employed 
and in March, 1944, 0-8 per cent were un- 
employed. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the 
trend of unemployment from January, 1939, 
to date. Table I shows by provinces the 
average percentage of union members who 
were unemployed each year from 1933 to 
1943, inclusive, and also the percentage of 
those without work for March of each year 
since 1932, for each month of 1943 and for 
each quarter of 1944. Table II indicates the 
percentage of unemployment in the various 
groups of industries since 1932. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During April, 1945 


HERE was a decrease in the number of 
strikes in Canada during April as com- 
pared with the previous month, the number 
of workers involved was about the same but 
the time loss in man-working days showed a 
substantial increase. As compared with April, 
1944, there was a slight decline in the number 
of strikes recorded and a decided decrease in 
both the number of workers involved and the 
time loss. Preliminary figures show nine 
strikes in existence during April, involving 
4363 workers and causing a time loss of 25,169 
days, as compared with 21 strikes in March, 
with 4,670 workers involved and a time loss of 
8,563 days. In April, 1944, there were 12 
strikes involving 14,384 workers with a time 
loss of 115,994 days. 7 
Preliminary figures for the first four months 
of this year show 61 strikes, involving 19,400 
workers with a time loss of 72,695 man-working 
days, as compared with 67 strikes, with 32,873 


workers involved and a time loss of 182,374 
days, for the same period last year. 


During the month under review a strike of 
tire factory workers at New Toronto, Ont., 
was responsible for about four-fifths of the 
total loss. In April, 1944, the time loss was 
due almost entirely to a strike of motor vehicle 
factory workers at Windsor, Ont. 


Of the nine strikes recorded for April, 1945, 
all of which were terminated during the month, 
one resulted in favour of the workers, two in 
favour of the employers, two were compromise 
settlements and four were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settlement. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared terminated 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-APRIL, 1944-1945 








Date Com- 
mencing 
during 
month 
1945 
FJ ADUWAL Hs 2a ee Pee ee St EE OEM Vern 16+ 
PUCS BIDET I aul Bale 1 OU ae ee a aL 16 
SAB DEW go) 8 hah Wap are ae 9 ai esha pie et i atid og siege a 20 
PFApt oo) See, ye eR ERS, 9 
Cumulativeotalsunaee ieee! oe 61 
1944 
ATARI RAO ete tie yy in eae nam ON 2 267 
HAD et esa) ig PO UN vet Caritas yw gy ooo J 18 
IMU arc tes Rie RI Tie I ema ADE ay 11 
#2 osc peel) CUM Seater ath hn ne RS, vie iah ou as ee 12 
Gumulativestoual sae meee eae 67 


Number of strikes 
and lockouts 





Number of workers 





involved 
Time loss 
Com- in man- 
In mencing In working 
existence during existence days 
month 
16 5, 435+ 5, 435 32, 142 
17 4,962 4,988 6,821 
21 4,640 4,670 8,563 
0) 4,363 4, 363 25,169 
Seta oe, eee PO EOO Rd ies et, cee 72,695 
26 8,140t 8,140 23,658 
20 8.737 8, 782 39, 888 
14 1,612 1, 669 2,834 
12 14, 384 14, 384 115,994 
abs ane meats Dope COL Oe ee 182,374 











* Preliminary. 


+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an 
industrial condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical 


table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together. 


A strike or lockout included as 


such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees 


and lasting at least one working day. 


Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes 


involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or 
more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strike is maintained in the Department 
and the figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts 
which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information 


preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 


Information as to a strike 


involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 


until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1945* 








Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation ——_—___—____——| in man- Particularst 
and locality Establish-| Workers | working 
ments days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1945 


Minina— 
Coal miners, 1 280 560 Commenced April 11; against discharge of 
Lethbridge, Alta. three miners for loading dirty coal; termin- 
ated April 12; negotiations; compromise, 
miners reinstated after one week’s suspen- 
. sion. 
Coal miners, 1 91 91 |Commenced April 20; for payment of unem- 
Drumheller, Alta. ployment insurance benefits to miners who 
allegedly refused certain work; terminated 
April 20; return of workers pending refer- 
ence to the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; indefinite. 
Coal miners, 1 878 1,800 |Commenced April 24; for new local contract 
Glace Bay, N.S. for four haulage enginemen and trip riders; 
terminated April 26; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— ; 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, 1 2,500 |(c)20,300 ;}Commenced April 5; canteen privileges for 


New Toronto, Ont. certain workers; terminated April 24; 
conciliation, federal and provincial, and 
return of workers pending settlement; 


indefinite. 
Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, 1 185 1,400 |Commenced April 3; refusal to pay moulder 
Sackville, N.B. for broken mould and casting; terminated 
April 12; conciliation, federal; compromise 
Rolling mill workers, la- 1 (a) 14 14 |Commenced April 16; for increased tonnage 
bourers, bonus; terminated April 16; conciliation, 
Montreal, P.Q. federal; in favour of employer. 
Motor vehicle factory 1 308 700 |Commenced April 18; against dismissal of 
workers, two foremen for alleged misconduct; ter- 
Brantford, Ont. minated April 23; return of workers pend- 
ing reference to NSSt; indefinite. 
Steel mill workers, labour- 1 (b) 30 150 |Commenced April 19; against deductions 
ers, from pay of two workers for alleged failure 
Trenton, N.S. to work a full shift; terminated April 24; 
conciliation, federal; in favour of workers. 
"TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway- 1 th 154 |Commenced. April 24; protesting failure of 
Bus drivers, RWLBt to make wage increase retroactive 
Vancouver and district, to July 1, 1944; terminated April 25; return 
B.C. of workers pending further reference to 


RWLB; indefinite. 


* Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incomplete; 
subject to revision for the annual review. 

{ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

t RWLB—Regional War Labour Board. NSS—National Selective Service. 

(a) 120 indirectly affected; (b) 28 indirectly affected. 


(c) Time loss covers several work stoppages, involving various numbers of workers, between 
April 5 and 24.. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1945, issue in the review “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Coun- 
tries”. The latter included a table summar- 
izing the principle statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919 in the various countries 
for which such figures are available but many 
countries are no longer reporting due to war 
conditions. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken as far as 
possible from the government publications of 
the various countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning in 
February, 1945, was 144 and 14 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 158 during the month, in which 26,800 
workers were involved and a time loss of 60,000 
working days was caused. 

Of the 144 work stoppages commencing in 
February, 18 arose out of demands for ad- 
vances in wages, seven out of proposed re- 
ductions in wages, 44 over other wage ques- 
tions, seven out of questions as to working 
hours, 19 on questions respecting the employ- 


ment of particular classes or persons, 43 over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments, four over questions of trade union 
principles and two were in support of workers 
involved in other disputes. 


o 


British India 


Figures for the year 1943 have now been 
published and show 716 strikes, involving 
525.088 workers, with a time loss of 2,342,287 
days. Preliminary figures for November, 1944, 
show 49 strikes, involving 34,904 workers, with 
a time loss of 66,663 days, as compared with 
53 strikes in October, 1944, with 38,612 work- 
ers involved and a time loss of 75,043 days. 


New Zealand 


Figures for the twelve months ended Decem- 
ber, 1944, show 149 strikes, involving 29,766 
workers, with a time loss of 52,602 man-work- 
ing days. 

United States 


Preliminary figures for March, 1945, show 
400 strikes beginning in the month, in which 
210,000 workers were involved. The time loss 
for all strikes in progress during the month 
was 860,000 working days. Corresponding 
figures for February, 1945, are 310 strikes, 
involving 109,000 workers, with a time loss 
of 412,000 working days. 


Labour Law 


Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Rae Dominion regulations include an 
amending order to’ ensure in case of dam- 
ages to seamen’s effects, or personal injury or 
death, that treatment of Canadian seamen, on 
non-Canadian ships is on the same basis as 
that accorded seamen from the United King- 
dom. The problem is to be investigated of 
appraising the technical training or experience 
gained by the Armed Forces with a view to 
their employment in civil life. Benefits con- 
ferred by the Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act have been extended to em- 
ployees suffering accidents anywhere outside 
Canada; a further order clarifies the provision 
for compensation in case of accidents to em- 
ployees of Government-owned companies and 
to persons serving the Government without 
remuneration. 

In the Provincial field, Alberta has issued a 
new Female Minimum Wage Order applying 


to all females within the scope of the Act with 
certain exceptions. In British Columbia a 
revised Order has been issued establishing a 
minimum wage for women in telephone and 
telegraph work, and diseases due to exposure 
during employment to X-rays in an industrial 
or hospital laboratory have been made com- 
pensatable. Rules have been set out for cer- 
tain apprenticeship trades in Manitoba. The 
Manitoba minimum wage regulations have 
been revised and consolidated; sheetmetal 
workers have been brought under the Appren- 
ticeship Act. A higher rate has been estab- 
lished for the cost-of-living bonus for Saskatch- 
ewan Government employees, while a further 
order provides for an increase in their rate of 
remuneration (exclusive of the cost-of-living 
bonus). New regulations have been made 
under the Saskatchewan Old Age and Blind 
Persons’ Pension Act. 


Dominion 


Compensation to Merchant Seamen 


An Order in Council (P.C. 26/1647) made 
March 9, 1945, and gazetted March 19, amends 
P.C, 87/5204 of July 16, 1941, which author- 
ized the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
to negotiate with the non Canadian, Govern- 
ments involved to ensure that those govern- 
ments give to Canadian seamen on their ships, 
or to the Canadian Government on behalf of 
such seamen, the same compensation for war 
damage, disability or death due to enemy 
action, or for detention in foreign countries, as 
they give to their own nationals. As a result 
of these negotiations, reciprocal agreements 
were concluded to this effect with the United 


Kingdom, Belgium, Greece, the Netherlands, . 


Norway, Poland, Sweden, the United States 
and Yugoslavia. 

Subsequently, agreements were made by the 
United Kingdom with Belgium, Greece, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia, 
stipulating that in the case of pensions for 
death or a residual disability of 20 per cent 
or more awarded to a British seaman or sea- 
man of any other nationality supplied by a 
manning organization under the control of the 
British Ministry of War Transport, which 
death or injury is attributable to detention, 
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enemy action or war causes, and also in the 
case of detention allowances, the foreign Gov- 
ernment concerned agrees to transfer a fixed 
capital sum to the British Ministry of Pen- 
sions, the Ministry undertaking all pension lia- 
bility. In the case of loss of effects, industrial 
injury, or shipwreck, the seaman secures treat- 
ment not less favourable than he would receive 
on a British ship. 

In view of this more favourable treatment of 
seamen from the United Kingdom, the new 
Canadian Order in Council authorizes the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs to nego- 
tiate with the Governments of Belgium, 
Greece, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland and 
Yugoslavia an amendment of their reciprocal 
agreements with Canada so that these Govern- 
ments will treat Caandian seamen under the 
provisions of their agreements with the United 
Kingdom. The Secretary of State is em- 
powered to make the necessary arrangements 
with the United Kingdom to put this modifica- 
tion into effect. 


Commission to Examine Trade Experience 
Gained by the Armed Forces 


A Commission was appointed by an Order 
in Council (P.C. 2486) of April 10, 1945. 
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gazetted April 23, to examine the problems 
involved and to recommend appropriate 
measures to ensure that discharged members of 
the Forces are gtiiven proper credit for the 
technical or trade training and experience 
they have had while in the Armed Services 
when they resume civil life. 

The Commission, consisting of Col. Wilfrid 
Bovey (Chairman), D. 8. Lyons, F. 8. Ruther- 
ford iJ, oC) 9G. Herwig, Foy W. Smelts and 
Hector Dupuis, is to report to the Minister of 
Labour. Recommendations may be made for 
measures to be taken in co-operation with the 
provinces, employers or trade and labour 
organizations. Each member of the Commis- 
sion is given the authority of a Commissioner 
under the Inquiries Act. The Commission 
may employ necessary staff. 


Pilotage By-laws 


Orders of March 19, 1945, gazetted March 31, 
rescind sections of the Quebec, the St. Law- 
rence-Kingston-Ottawa and the Montreal 
Pilotage Districts By-laws and maintain in 
force a surcharge of 25 per cent during the 
1945 season on all dues except moving, deten- 
tion and minimum charges. This provision is 
subject to review by the pilotage authority 
if the circumstances require. 

New By-laws (11A) for the pilotage dis- 
tricts of Quebec and Montreal on February 26, 
1945, gazetted March 381 give special prefer- 
ence to men from the Armed Forces or Mer- 
chant Marine. If a man has served in the 
Navy, Army (Active), Air Force or Merchant 
Marine during the present war and applies 
for an apprentice pilot’s licence he must be 
retained on the lst of applicants after reaching 
the age limit of 25 years despite his not having 
a Mate’s Home-Trade Certificate. 


Workmen’s Compensation for Government 
Employees Outside Canada and for Persons 
Employed by Government-Owned 
Companies 


An Order in Council (P.C. 1996) of March 
23, 1945, gazetted April 2, extends the bene- 
fits conferred by the Government Employees’ 
Compensation Act to employees suffering 
accidents outside Canada. 


The Order stipulates that from November 1, 
1944, in the case of any person (other than 
a person engaged locally in any place outside 
Canada) to whom the provisions of the Gov- 
ernment Employees’ Compensation Act would 
apply in relation to accidents occurring’ in 
Canada, who suffers injury or death from an 
accident occurring outside Canada, the acci- 
dent is to be deemed, for the purposes of 


the Act, to have foros: in that Canadian 
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province in which the person was last resident. 
Compensation is payable from the War 
Appropriation. 

The Order repeals Order in Council P.C. 
142/4015 of June 5, 1941, which extended the 
application of the Government Employees’ 
Compensation Act to employees of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply and of certain 
Government-owned companies while working 
or receiving training in the United States. 

The Order does not apply in respect of 
any accident governed by Order in Council, 
P.C. 1004, (L.G. 1948, p. 390), which provides 
for compensation for accidents to Dominion 
Government employees in Newfoundland or 


' travelling between Canada and Newfoundland, 


or to an accident governed by Order in Council, 
P.C. 37/1088, which extends the Act to persons 
employed by the Inspection Board of the 
United Kingdom and Canada or to any person 
to whom the Act was extended by an agree- 
ment between the Governments of Canada 
and the United Kingdom of October 8, 1940 
(P.G. 1266). 


Another Order in Council (P.C. 1997) of 
March 28, gazetted April 2, makes it clear 
that compensation in case of accident under 
the Government Employees’ Compensation 
Act is payable to employees of wholly Govern- 
ment-owned companies and to persons serving 
without remuneration. 

Every person, except a person engaged 
locally in any place outside Canada, who is 
employed by any Government-owned com- 
pany or corporation which has been incor- 
porated through the Department of Munitions 
and Supply or which is administered by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board or by the 
Department of Reconstruction is to be deemed 
to be an employee, or a Government em- 
ployee, for the purposes of the Government 
Employees’ Compensation Act, of Order in 
Council P.C, 1004 of Feb. 8, 1948, providing 
Compensation for Dominion employees in 
Newfoundland, and of Order in Council P.C. 
3650 of May 4, 1943 which extends the Act to 
employees of the Canadian Government in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. Such a 
person as the case may be, is also deemed to be 
or have been engaged as a civilian employee of 
the Canadian Government or in the public 
service of Canada within the meaning of the 
Civilian Government Employees (War) Com- 
pensation Order (L.G. 1944, p. 1553) or of 
Order in Council P.C. 44/8848 of November 22, 
1944, providing for compensation in case of 
injury as a result of airplane flights. 

A person receiving no direct salary from the 
Government for his services but otherwise an 
employee within the Act or Order. in Council 


P.C. 1004, is to be deemed to be an employee 


1945] 


under the Act or Order in Council. Where a 
claim for injury or death is made on behalf of 
such a person, rating shall be made according 
to the salary that would be paid a permanent 
civil servant for performing similar work. This 
rating must be first made by the Deputy 
Minister of the department concerned but may 
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be varied by the Minister of Transport sub- 
ject to an appeal to the Treasury Board. 

Compensation payable under this Order is 
subject to deduction of any compensation 
from any other source on account of the same 
accident, provided the person has not con- 
tributed to the compensation. 


Provincial 


Alberta Female Minimum Wage Act 


Order No. 16 was gazetted and came into 
effect on February 28, 1945. It rescinds Order 
15 (L.G. 1944, p. 1410). 

The Order applies to all female employees 
in any class of employment governed by the 
Female Minimum Wage Act, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: employees exempted by an 
order of the Board of Industrial Relations; 
employees in any industry working under a 
schedule under the Industrial Standards Act or 
under the Department of Trade and Industry 
Act; apprentices in any business, trade or 
occupation, if such apprenticeship has the 
approval of the Board of Industrial Relations; 
and employees, except office workers, in hos- 
pitals and nursing homes. 

“Week” is defined as the full-time hours in 
effect on October 1, 1944, or shorter hours 
established as a standard work-week by the 
employer or by an order of the Board of 
Industrial Relations. 

The minimum weekly wage for experienced 
female employees under this Order is $15. In- 
experienced employees must receive a min- 
imum of $10 per week for the first month, 
$12 for the second, $14 for the third month, 
and $15 thereafter. No deductions may be 
made for time not worked on any one statu- 
tory holiday in any one week when the em- 
ployer’s establishment is not open for business. 
Part-time employees must receive at least 35 
cents per hour, provided that no employee 
may receive less than $1.40 when a day con- 
sists of four consecutive hours or less, a meal- 
period of not more than one hour being con- 
sidered as part of this period. Piece-workers 
must be paid a wage proportionate to the 
above rates, provided that the period of 
adjustment must not exceed one month. Over- 
time must be paid for at the rate of time 
and one-half. 

The Order regulates the deductions which 
may be made from wages for board, lodging, 
uniforms, or breakages. Where meals or 
lodging are furnished in lieu of wages, deduc- 
tions by the employer may not exceed $2.50 
for 18 meals in a full work-week of six days; 
$3 for 21 meals in a week of seven days; $1.50 
for lodging for seven days; or 15 cents for 
single meals. No deductions may be made 
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for meals not taken. When a uniform is 
required to be worn, it must be furnished, 
repaired and laundered free of cost to the 
employee. No deductions may be made by an 
employer for accidental breakages. 

The number of inexperienced employees 
may not exceed 25 per cent of the total num- 
ber of workers, except where this total is less 
than four, when one inexperienced worker may 
be employed. 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 


An Order made March 21, 1945, and gazetted 
April 14, extends from April 1 to October 31, 
1945, the provisions of Order 32 (L.G. 1944, 
p. 1410) exempting elevator repair crews of the 
United Grain Growers Limited, the Alberta 
Wheat Pool, and the Northwest Line Eleva- 
tors’ Association from the provisions of the 
Hours of Work Act. 


Alberta Trade Schools Regulation Act 


An Order in Council of February 13, 1945, 
gazetted February 28, adds two new sections 
to the Regulations issued under this Act (L.G. 
1941, p. 959). One section provides that the 
number of students enrolled in any trade 
school may not exceed the number of students 
certified to by the certificates of the Medical 
Health Officer and the Fire Chief of the local- 
ity. A new sub-section stipulates that there 
must be a full-time instructor for each 20 
pupils enrolled in a school giving instruction in 


barbering or beauty culture. 


British Columbia Female Minimum Wage Act 


Order 79 of March 13, 1945, gazetted March 
15, establishes a minimum wage for women 
in telephone and telegraph occupations. The 
Order comes into effect April 16, 1945, and 
rescinds an Order of March 4, 1919, which 
was put in force April 5, 1920. (L.G. 1920, p. 
587.) > 

The new Order changes the minimum wage 
for experienced workers from $15 a week to 
$2.80 per day. The learning period is reduced 
from 9 months to 6 months and three weeks. 
Inexperienced workers must now be paid at 
least $1.50 per day for the first three weeks, 
$2.10 for the next month, $2.30 for the subse- 
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quent two months and $2.50 for the next 
three months. Part-time workers are to be 
paid proportionate rates, but every employee 
required to report must be paid for at least 
three hours. 


No change has been made in the provisions 
concerning hours of work. No employee may 
be required to work more than eight hours a 
day or 48 hours per week except (1) where 
she lives on the premises and has made an 
agreement with the employer, which has been 
approved by the Board, to answer emergency 
calls between 10 p.m. and 8 am. or (2) 
during an emergency period when the maxi- 
mum hours may be extended to 56 in a week, 
and time worked in excess of 48 is paid for at 
a rate of time and a half. Where the 
employer and a trade-union or employees’ 
organization have an agreement providing for 
other hours of work and overtime rates, the 
Board, on a joint application from the parties 
may exempt them from the sections of the 
Order concerning hours. 


Hours of employees working on split shifts 
must be confined to the 12-hour period imme- 
diately following the commencement of work. 
Every worker must be given a rest period of 
24 consecutive hours in each week. Employers 
must pay, at least semi-monthly, all salaries 
and wages earned by employees up to a date 
not more than eight days before the date of 
payment. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
- Act 


An Order in Council made March 26, 1945, 
and gazetted March 29, amends the Schedule 
of Industrial Diseases which are compensated 
under this Act to add cutaneous, circulatory, 
or blood-cell lesions or physiological endocrine 
change contracted in any X-ray laboratory 
operated in an industry or in a hospital under 
the Act. Dermatitis contracted in “any opera- 
tion in manufacturing or wholesaling involving 
direct contact with cheese, sugar, or cereals” 
is substituted for dermatitis contracted in 
“any operation in manufacturing or whole- 
saling involving direct contact with any mite 
on cheese, sugar, or cereals”. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


A proclamation of February 28, 1945, 
gazetted March 10, approves the trade of 
metal workers (sheet) within the Apprentice- 
ship Act, 1944. 


An Order in Council of March 20, 1945, 
gazetted March 25, and in effect on April 16, 
1945, sets out rules for apprenticeship in the 
following trades, the length of the apprentice- 
ship period, including the three months pro- 
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bationary period, being indicated in brackets 
after the name of the trade; 


Automobile repair mechanics and Internal 
Combustion Engine Mechanics (5) 
Brick-laying, Masonry, Marble-working and 

Tile-setting (4) 
Carpentry and Woodworking (factory) (4) 
Electrical and Electric Motor winding repair 
trades (4) 
Painting and Decorating (33) 
Plastering and Lathing trades (4) 
Plumbing and Steam-fitting trades (5). 


In each trade apprentices must have com- 
pleted Grade IX or its equivalent. The Ap- 
prenticeship Board may reduce the period of 
apprenticeship where an apprentice has had 
previous experience in the trade or has a 
certificate from a technical school. Certain 
requirements are laid down concerning atten- 
dance at technical school: 


Each automobile repair apprentice must at- 
tend full-time classes in a technical school for 
at least six weeks in each year of the first four 
years of apprenticeship. 

In bricklaying, electrical work, plastering and 
plumbing full-time classes must be attended 
for two months during the winter season for the 
first two years. Part-time classes must be 
attended for not less than 140 hours during each 
year thereafter. 

Carpenters’ apprentices must attend classes 
full-time for two months during each of the first 
two years, provided that an apprentice in the 
carpentry trade may attend these classes be- 
tween December and March, and an apprentice 
in wood-working may attend between February 
and April. Part-time classes must be attended 
for not less than 140 hours during each subse- 
quent year. 

Painters’ apprentices must attend full-time 
classes for two months during the winter for the 
first two years, part-time for not less than 140 
hours during the third year, and for not less 
than 70 hours during the last six months. 


The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
varies according to the trade and the number 
of journeymen employed. 


An employer in the automobile repair trade 
who employs a qualified journeyman in the trade 
or who is himself the holder of a certificate of 
qualification may employ one apprentice. If 
three more mechanics are employed another 
apprentice may be hired; for each five addi- 
tional mechanics there may be one apprentice. 

A qualified brick-layer or mason or an em- 
ployer who employs from one to five journeymen 
brick-layers may employ one apprentice. For 
each additional 10 journeymen one additional 
apprentice may be engaged. 

An employer in the marble working and tile- 
setting trade employing a journeyman or who 
is himself a journeyman may employ one 
apprentice; for each additional four journey- 
men employed, one additional apprentice may 
be engaged. 

In carpentry and woodworking and in paint- 
ing and decorating one apprentice may be em- 
ployed by an_employer who is himself a 
journeyman and for each additional five jour- 
neymen employed one additional apprentice 
may be engaged. 
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In electrical work, a qualified employer may 
employ one apprentice; one additional apprentice 
may be engaged for each additional five 
journeymen; the ratio in existing collective 
agreements in force at the time these rules 
come into effect is to be regarded as an 
exception to this rule. 

A qualified plasterer may employ one appren- 
tice and may employ an additional apprentice 
with the approval of the director on the recom- 
mendation of the trade advisory committee after 
the first apprentice has entered his third year. 

A plumber may employ one apprentice. 


“Apprentice”, for the purposes of this sec- 
tion does not include an apprentice tempor- 
arily employed by arrangement with the 
Director of Apprenticeship to learn a branch 
of the trade not carried on by the employer 
to whom he is apprenticed. 

Educational classes must include courses in 
subjects pertaining to the industry as 
indicated: 


In automobile repair work, motor rebuilding 
(1 month), fuel system (4 months); electric 
system (4 months); tune-up work (4 months) ; 
clutch transmission and differential (6 months) ; 
brakes (6 months); alignment, frame and steer- 
ing gear (6 months); school training (6 months) ; 
miscellaneous including care and use of tools 
and equipment (1 month). 

In electrical work, signal wiring, lighting, fix- 
ture work, joining of wires, rope work, proper 
use and care of tools, appliance repair, related 
metal work, theory, laboratory testing, trade 
technology, electrical training; operation, main- 
tenance and repairs; vocational civics and 
English. These must be based upon “National 
Apprenticeship Standards for the Electrical 
Construction Industry, Bulletin No. 50, section 
5, Content of Training”, as amended by the 
Apprenticeship Board. 

In the plastering trade plain interior plaster- 
ing, plain exterior cement work, ornamental 
interior plastering, ormamental exterior cement 
work, cement gun work, with relative mathe- 
matical training, science trade terms, care and 
use of tools and materials, safety and first aid. 

The basic training in the plumbing trade must 
include work processes set out in the rules and 
accident prevention. In steam-fitting appren- 
tices must attend classes in accident prevention 
and the following: reading and working from 
blueprints, sketches, specifications and charts, 
finding exact dimensions, figuring angles, com- 
puting pressures, the properties of gases, chemi- 
cals, air, water and other elements under 
pressure. 


During apprenticeship, the employer must 
give the apprentice constructive and practical 
training in all branches necessary to develop 
a practical and skilled journeyman. The ap- 
prentice must perform other duties commonly 
related to apprenticeship in the trade. Periodic 
inspection of the progress of each apprentice 
must be arranged by the Director of Appren- 
ticeship. Employers must submit an annual 
report to the trade advisory committee con- 
cerning the progress of each apprentice. Cer- 
tificates will be based on the employers recom- 
mendation and written and oral Technical 
School examinations. In the automobile re- 
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pair trade certificates may be issued to persons 
engaged in the trade at the time it was 
approved under the Act; any persons engaged 
in it for seven years may be given a certificate 
without examination, but examinations are 
required of any person in the trade for over 
five but less than seven years. Certificates 
in this trade are valid for one year and the 
fee is $1.00. 


The wage-rates fixed for apprentices are 
based on a percentage of the journeyman’s 
prevailing rate: 


In automobile repair work, the apprentice’s 
rate for the first year must be at least 30 per 
cent of the mechanic’s rate; for the second 
40 per cent, for the third 50 per cent, for the 
fourth 60 per cent, and for the fifth year 70 
per cent; 

In bricklaying, the rate must be 40 per cent 
of the journeyman’s prevailing rate for the 
first 12 months, 50 per cent for the second, 
60 per cent for the third, and 70 per cent for the 
fourth; 

Carpenters’ apprentices must be paid not less 
than 35 per cent of the journeyman’s maximum 
prevailing rate in the district for the first 6 
months, 40 per cent for the second, 45 per cent 
for the third, 50 per cent for the fourth, 55 
per cent for the fifth, 60 per cent for the sixth, 
65 per cent for the seventh, and 75 per cent for 
the eighth; 

In wood-working apprentices’ rates are 35 per 
cent of the journeyman’s rate for the first 6 
months, 40 per cent for the second, 45 per cent 
for the third, 50 per cent for the fourth, 55 
per cent for the fifth, 60 per cent for the sixth, 
65 per cent for the seventh, and 70 per cent for 
the eighth; 

In electrical work, the rate is 25 per cent for 
the first six months, 30 per cent for the second 
six months, 35 per cent for the third month, 
40 per cent for the fourth, 45 per cent for the 
fifth, 50 per cent for the sixth, 55 per cent for 
the seventh, 65 per cent for the eighth, 75 per 
cent for the ninth and 85 per cent for the 
tenth six months’ period; 

In painting, the apprentice must be paid 30 
per cent of the journeyman’s rate for the first 
six months, 35 per cent for the second, 40 per 
cent for the third, 45 per cent for the fourth, 
55 per cent for the fifth, 65 per cent for the 
sixth, and 75 per cent for the seventh; 

Plasterers’ apprentices are to receive 30 per 
cent for the first 12 months, 35 per cent for the 
second, 45 per cent for the third, and 60 per 
cent for the fourth; 

Plumbers’ apprentices must be paid 25 per 
cent of the journeyman’s rate for the first six 
months, 30 per cent for the second, 35 per cent 
for the third, 40 per cent for the fourth, 45 
per cent for the fifth, 50 per cent for the sixth, 
57% per cent for the seventh, 65 per cent for the 
eighth, 724 per cent for the ninth, and 80 per 
cent for the tenth six months. 


In the automobile repair trade the maximum 
hours may not exceed 48 in any week with a 
minimum wage in any event of not less than 
$10 for a 48-hour week during the first year, 
the rate to be increased by $2.00 in each 
successive year. Overtime must be paid for 
at corresponding rates. In other trades the 
work-day and work-week must be the same 
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as it is for journeymen, provided that males 
under 17 and females may not work more 
than 48 hours in a week. 


Manitoba Minimum Wage Act 


New regulations under this Act were ap- 
proved by Order in Council on February 20, 
1945, and came into force on March 24, 1945, 
rescinding all previous Orders. They apply to 
female workers within the scope of the Act 
and in some cases to male workers. 

The new regulations are in five divisions: 
Manufacturing and General; Retail and 
Wholesale Establishments and Offices; Hotels, 
Restaurants, etc.; Places of Amusement; 
Male Employees not covered by Other Orders. 
The old regulations, in so far as they applied 
to women, were, for the most part, made in 
1919 and 1920 and have been amended and 
revised from time to time. The Act was 
amended in 1934 to make it applicable to 
male workers. From the first, the Act has 
given the Minimum Wage Board power to 
limit hours of labour and to regulate condi- 
tions of work. 


Provisions Applying Generally 


Certain provisions are found in all five 
parts of the regulations; others are common 
to two or more parts. 

In no undertaking within the regulations 
may a child under 15 be employed except with 
a permit from the Minister of Labour. 

The minimum rates apply to a 48-hour 
week, and all time worked in excess of 9 hours 
in a day or 48 in a week must be paid at 
the minimum rate plus 5 cents an hour. No 
person may be required to work overtime for 
more than 120 hours in a year nor for more 
than 3 hours in a day or 6 in a week. Simi- 
larly, where workers are employed for less 
than 24 hours a week, the hourly rate must be 
at least the regular minimum increased by 
5 cents. Workers required to report must be 
paid for at least three hours; formerly, the 
minimum time in this case was two hours. 
Permits authorizing modification of, or exemp- 
tion from, any provision of the regulations 
may be issued by the Minister where emer- 
gency conditions exist. 

Former requirements re-enacted in all divi- 
sions of these regulations stipulate that an 
employee’s wages must be paid in full in 
cash once a week and within three days of 
their being earned unless a permit for a dif- 
ferent pay period is obtained from the Muinis- 
ter, that no reduction may be made in the 
minimum rate by reason of any statutory 
holiday and that except on permit from the 
Minister no employee may be required to 
work on a holiday. A new provision requires 
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that, where a permit has been granted, the 
minimum rate must be increased by 5 cents 
an hour and, in addition, a full day’s holiday 
with pay at the regular rate must be granted 
to the employee during the year. 


Different minimum rates are established, as 
before, for urban and rural areas, but there is 
no longer a distinction made on the ground 
of age except in Division V applying to male 
employees. 


Manufacturing and General 


Division I of the regulations (Manufactur- 
ing and General) applies, as did Order No. I 
of April 26, 1936, (L.G. 1936, p. 610), which it 
replaces, to employment in Manitoba in occu- 
pations in which articles are manufactured, 
altered, dyed, washed, cleaned, repaired, 
printed, packed and adapted for sale and 
delivery, including sale and delivery of such 
articles. In addition, it applies to assembling 
of articles and to occupations which are not 
specifically included in any other Order or 
Regulation. Unlike the 1936 Order, Division 
I applies to female workers only. 


Wage rates for city and urban districts, ie., 
the Greater Winnipeg Water District, Flin 
Flon, Brandon and Portage la Prairie, are 
based on a 48-hour week and are as follows: 

For experienced employees or those in an 
occupation which does not require skill or 
training, $14.40 a week or 30 cents an hour; 

For inexperienced employees in an occupa- 
tion requiring skill or training, $9.60 a week 
or 20 cents an hour for the first two months, 
$11.52 a week or 24 cents an hour for the second 
two month, $12.96 or 27 cents an hour for the 
third two months and the full minimum wage 
for inexperienced workers thereafter. 


The new rates represent an increase over 
the former minimum rates of $2.40 a week for 
experienced workers, an increase of 60 cents 
a week in the starting rate and a reduction in 
the learning period from 12 to 6 months. For 
workers under 18 the old Order established 
lower rates; the age distinction is no longer 
made. 

Rural rates of wages under the new Regula- 
tions are $12.48 a week or 26 cents an hour for 
experienced workers and those in occupations 
not requiring skill or training, and for in- 
experienced employees on skilled work $7.68 
a week or 16 cents an hour for the first two 
months, $9.60 or 20 cents an hour for the 
second two months, and $11.04 or 23 cents an 
hour for the third two months. 


Rural rates under the former Order were $2 
per week less than the city rates for the 
same class of work. 


The number of inexperienced employees 
may not exceed 25 per cent of the total, 
except with the permission of the Minister of 
Labour. 
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Wages set by an apprenticeship agreement 
are to supersede those fixed by the Order 
where the employer has undertaken to have 
the apprentice taught a skilled trade or 
calling over a period of not less than one or 
more than two years, provided that a copy 
of the agreement is approved by the Minister 
of Labour. 

As regards working conditions, a new rule 
requires every worker to be allowed, without 
deduction of pay, a ten-minute rest period in 
every four hours of work. As formerly, one 
hour must be allowed for lunch. Sections of 
the former Order which are embodied in the 
new one, without material change, require 
clean premises, fresh drinking water and indi- 
vidual towels and cups, proper lighting, 400 
cubic feet of air-space per employee, adequate 
ventilation, proper washing facilities and sani- 
tary conveniences, maintenance of a comfort- 
able temperature, guarding of machinery, 
provision for first aid, precautions against 
industrial diseases, suitable provision for em- 
ployees to rest and take their meals, posting 
of regulations and keeping of records. 


Retail and Wholesale Establishments and 
Offices 


Division II of the Regulations governs 
female employees in retail and wholesale 
establishments and offices throughout the 
Province. 

Minimum rates for experienced and inex- 
perienced workers in all districts are identical 
with those in Division I. In addition, there 
is a schedule of rates for delivery and mes- 
senger girls, who are to be paid at the follow- 
ing rates: 

In city and urban districts, $9.60 per week 
or 20 cents per hour for the first two months, 
$11.04 or 23 cents for the second two months 
and $12.00 or 25 cents thereafter. 

Rural rates for messengers are $7.68 a week 
or 16 cents an hour for the first two months, 
$8.64 or 18 cents for the next two months 
and $9.69 or 20 cents thereafter. In all cases 
a messenger providing a bicycle is to be paid 
50 cents a week extra. 

The new minimum wage represents an in- 
crease of $2.40 a week for experienced workers 
over those paid under the former Order cover- 
ing department stores and mail order houses 
in cities and a slight increase in learners’ 
rates with a shortening of the learning period 
which was formerly one year. For office 
workers there is an increase of $1.90 a week 
for experienced workers, with a re-arrange- 
ment of the learning period. 

A rest period of at least ten minutes must 
be allowed in each four-hour work-period 
without reduction of pay. Formerly a fifteen- 
minute rest-period in every three hours was 
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required to be given in retail and wholesale 
establishments. The percentage of part-time 
employees may not exceed 25 per cent of the 
total staff, except on Saturdays and during 
the two weeks preceding Easter and from 
November 15 to December 24, when not more 
than 40 per cent may be employed. Where 
the employer requires a special uniform to 
be worn he must provide it and have it 
laundered, repaired and replaced without cost 
to the employee. This provision was form- 
erly included only in the Order relating to 
hotels and restaurants. 


Hotels Restaurants, etc. 


Division III of the new Regulations applies 
to female employees and bell-boys in hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, victualling houses and re- 
freshment stands. City and urban minimum 
wage rates are $10 a week for bell-boys and 
$14.40 a week or 30 cents an hour for experi- 
enced employees other than bell-boys. Inex- 
perienced workers, other than bell-boys, may 
be paid $12 a week or 25 cents an hour for 
the first three months, after which they are to 
receive the full minimum rate. Rural rates 
are $8 a week for bell-boys and $12.48 a week 
or 26 cents an hour for experienced employees 
other than bell-boys. Inexperienced workers, 
other than bell-boys, may be paid $9.60 a 
week or 20 cents an hour for the first three 
months of employment after which they are 
to receive the full minimum wage. Any 
employee required to work on a statutory 
holiday must be given a full day’s holiday 
within the same year at the regular rate of 
wages. 


Working hours must be arranged so that no 
work period for female employees will end 
between 1 a.m. and 6 a.m. and half an hour 
must be allowed for each meal exclusive of 
regular working hours. One day or two half- 
days off duty must be allowed each week. If 
a uniform or special type of dress is required 
it must be furnished and laundered without 
cost to the employee. Where the employer 
furnishes board and lodging he may deduct 
not more than $2.50 a week for room rent 
and $4.50 a week for board or 25 cents a meal. 

The former Order relating to these estab- 
lishments provided that in the greater Win- 
nipeg Water District, Brandon, Portage la 
Prairie, Dauphin, Neepawa, Souris, Carberry 
and Virdin and in the municipal district of 
Flin Flon, at any time, and in summer resorts 
during the period June-September, bell-boys 
should receive $10 a week and experienced 
employees other than bell-boys, $13. Inex- 
perienced workers other than bell-boys re- 
ceived $11 per week for the first month and 
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$12 for the second month of employment. No 
work-period for female employees was allowed 
to end between 1 a.m. and 6 a.m. In other 
parts of the Province $2 per week less than 
the above rates constituted the minimum wage 
and the maximum work-week was 52 hours. 
No overtime was allowed in the greater Win- 
nipeg Water District except on permit. 


The former Order required one day off duty 
each week, forbade employment of persons 
under 16, and made similar provisions to 
those in the new Order relating to time of 
paying wages, keeping of records, deduction 
for board and lodging, provision and launder- 
ing of uniforms, and posting of Orders. It 
also required that after four weeks’ employ- 
ment three days’ notice of dismissal must 
be given by the employer and the same period 
of notice by an employee leaving employ- 
ment, except in case of flagrant insubordina- 
tion on the part of the employee or flagrantly 
unjust treatment by the employer. Provi- 
sions relating to temperature of premises, 
ventilation, etc., were similar to those in the 
new Regulations. 


Places of Amusement 


Division IV of the new Regulations covers 
employment of females in places of amuse- 
ment, as defined in the Amusements Act, and 
of pin-setters in bowling alleys. The mini- 
mum wage for female employees in places of 
amusement in urban districts is $14.40 a week 
or 30 cents an hour and in rural districts 
$12.48 per week or 26 cents per hour, based 
on a 48-hour week in both cases. 

Provisions limiting overtime and requiring 
special payment for it and those relating to 
special uniforms, weekly payment of wages, 
keeping of records, posting of orders and 
granting of permits of exemption, are the same 
as under the other Divisions. 

A new rule for places of amusement stip- 
ulates that where the employer requires a 
special uniform he must provide it and have 
it laundered. 

Minimum rates for male and female pin- 
setters in bowling alleys are 3 cents per line 
setting up five pins and 4 cents per line 
setting up ten pins, with a minimum payment 
of $10 per week of 48 hours. 

The former Order dealing with places of 
amusement, which applied only to female 
workers in Winnipeg, St. Boniface, St. James 
and Brandon, fixed a minimum wage of $12 
per week for ticket-sellers and ushers, except 
for those working less than 40 hours per week 
whose minimum was 30 cents an hour. For 
cleaners the minimum wage was 35 cents an 
hour. Maximum hours were 9 per day and 
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48 per week and, except for cleaners, no work 
was permitted between 11 pm. and 9 am. 
or on Sunday. Overtime was allowed only 
In emergencies, on permit from the Bureau 
of Labour, and was limited to 3 hours a day, 
6 hours a week and 36 days a year, with extra 
payment at the regular rate. Minors under 
18 years of age might not be employed. 


Male Employees 


Division V of the new Order applies to 
male workers in all occupations except farm- 
ing, market gardening and those covered by 
special Orders. Boys under 15 may not be 
employed, except under a permit from the 
Minister, and it is forbidden to employ or 
permit a male worker over 15 to be employed 
at a less wage than that fixed by the Order 
except under a regulation of the Minimum 
Wage Board. 


Rates for employees less than 18 years of 
age are 20 cents, 24 cents and 27 cents an 
hour for three periods of two months each, 
respectively, and 30 cents an hour thereafter. 
Inexperienced workers over 18 in an occupa- 
tion which requires skill or training are to 
receive 25 cents, 28 cents and 32 cents an 
hour for three respective periods of one month 
each and 35 cents an hour thereafter. Where 
no skill or training is required, the minimum 
rate for workers over 18 is 35 cents an hour. 
The minimum for delivery and messenger 
boys is 20 cents an hour for the first two 
months, 23 cents for the second two months 
and 25 cents thereafter with an additional 
50 cents a week where the employee provides 
a bicycle. Time worked in excess of 48 hours 
in a week is to be deemed overtime, except 
where it is otherwise provided by a collective 
agreement. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The following Ordinances have been renew- 
ed until January 1, 1947, by Orders made 
February 15, 1945, and gazetted March 17: 
Order 4 concerning commercial and industrial 
establishments; Order 5 governing the silk 
textile industry; Order 15 regarding the 
packing and grading of waste paper; and 
Order 10 governing the pasteurization, manu- 
facture and/or distribution of dairy products. 


Ordinance 39 governing forest operations was 
amended by an Order of March 24, 1945, 
gazetted March 31, to stipulate that the Order 
shall not apply to workers handling wood in 
mill storage ponds supplying a mill or serving 
as a loading place for the wood on to railroad 
cars or other transport vehicles, provided that 
these ponds are not more than two miles from 
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the mill or loading place. Workers in a “for- 
est colony” or employed by a farmer or settler 
on a wood lot which forms part of a farm 
and those working in a township forest reserve 
for a “non-professional” employer are also 
exempt from the Order. 


Saskatchewan Old Age and Blind Persons’ 
Pensions Act 


An Order in Council (496/45) of April 6, 
1945, gazetted April 16 and effective March 
30, 1945, rescinds regulations under this Act 
made in 1928, 1936, 1987 and 1943 and sets 
forth new regulations governing the payment 
of pensions. 

The Social Welfare Board must meet at least 
monthly or as often as necessary to consider 
applications for pensions or for increases and 
decreases. The Board must determine the 
pension that may be paid to each applicant 
and advise the Minister regarding the carry- 
ing into effect of the Act and regulations. The 
Director of Old Age Pensions must keep 
necessary books and records, inquire into all 
applications for pensions and advise the Board 
concerning them. Each applicant must com- 
plete the necessary forms and produce any 
proof of his claim that the Director may de- 
mand. No pension may be paid, altered or 
withdrawn without the approval of the Board. 

Payment of any pension or of any expense 
incurred in administration will be made by the 
Provincial Treasurer upon a requisition in 
writing signed by an authorized person. Pen- 
sion payments are made by cheque issued at 
the end of each month. When a pension be- 
gins on a day other than the first day of the 
month, the first payment is to be a proportion- 
ate amount. Each cheque must be endorsed 
by the payee in the presence of a witness who 
must sign a declaration, except where a trus- 
tee 1s appointed in which case the cheque is 
made out directly to the trustee. 
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Each pensioner when required by the 
Director must furnish a statutory declaration 
or a witnessed certificate stating that he is the 
person to whom the pension is payable. The 
Director may obtain from any Saskatchewan 
Government department any available infor- 
mation which he may deem necessary in the 
administration of the Act or of the Dominion 
Old Age Pensions Act. 


Saskatchewan Government Employees Cost-of- 
Living Bonus and Higher Minimum 


An Order in Council (205/45) of February 6, 
1945, gazetted February 28, rescinds the pres- 
ent cost-of-living bonus paid to Government 
employees from February 1, 1945, and estab- 
lishes a higher rate. 

Where an employee is a married man, a 
widow, widower or married woman with de- 
pendent children under 18 and receives a sal- 
ary of less than $2,400 a year, he or she is 
entitled to a bonus of $20 per month, provided 
the combined salary and bonus do not exceed 
$2,400 a year. 

Single employees and those not included in 
the above will receive $12.50 per month where 
the salary is less than $2,100 a year and the 
combined salary and bonus do not exceed this 
amount. Part-time employees will receive a 
proportionate amount. 


Where both husband and wife are employed 
in the Government service, the total bonus 
to both must not exceed $25 per month. 


An Order (O. C. 206/45) of February, 6, 
1945, gazetted February 28, provides for in- 
creased rates of remuneration (exclusive of the 
cost-of-living bonus) for all Government em- 
ployees. From February 1, 1945, the schedules 
of salary rates of $960 or less per year are to 
be increased by $30 per year. Part-time em- 
ployees will receive a proportionate rate of 
increase. 


Prices 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, April, 1945 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as 
Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 

of-living index remained unchanged on 
April 2, 1945, at 118-7. There was a reduction 
in the fuel and light group from 107-3 in 
March to 106-7 for April, and an increase in 
clothing from 121-7 to 121-8, but these 
changes were insufficient to alter the general 
index. The decline in fuel and light reflected 
further decreases in electricity rates mainly 
in Ontario and the Maritime area. The 
April 2 domestic electricity rate index of 86-7 is 
substantially below pre-war levels. Scattered 
price changes in foods were all of minor 
character, and left the food group unchanged 
at 131-0. Other group indexes were also the 
same as for March, rentals at 112-0, home- 
furnishings and services at 118-5, and mis- 
cellaneous items at 109-2. 


With the exception of the decline of 2:0 
points in the electricity rates index, April 
changes were all of a minor nature. The 
electricity decrease represented a combination 
of outright rate reductions and rebates, the 
latter being spread over the year following 
their announcement. Small balancing price 
variations in the food section included scat- 
tered increases for meats and vegetables and 
declines for eggs. 

On the base August 1939=100, bi-monthly 
cost-of-living indexes for eight regional cities 
moved higher between February 1 and April 
2, 1945, with one exception of Halifax. A 
decline of 0-1 to 118-7 at this latter centre 
reflected a sharp drop in the fuel and lighting 
section index due to lower domestic electricity 
rates. At other points higher food prices were 
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primarily responsible for increases in living 
costs. Toronto, up 0-3 at 116-8, recorded the 
sharpest advance, while the following April 
indexes indicated advances of 0-2; Saint John 
at 118-8; Winnipeg at 116-2; Saskatoon at 
119-6; Edmonton at 116-2, and Vancouver at 
117-8. Montreal at 121-0 was 0-1 higher. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices 
of staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) 
is prepared each month by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. It shows the prices of 
these commodities in 64 cities across Canada 
at the date under review. 


The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 


particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by in- 
dependent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices was not warranted although chain 
store prices are used in the calculation of the 
index. 


‘The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 


Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are 
shown while figures for other cities represent 
single-house rentals. In all cases figures repre- 
sent rents being paid, not the rent asked for 
vacant dwellings. The basis of these figures 
is the record of rents for every tenth tenant- 
occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 census 
of housing. The movement of rents since that 
time has been determined from reports sub- 
mitted by real estate agents. The 1941 census 
averages have been adjusted in accordance 
with the change indicated by these reports, 
and the printed figures show a $4 spread 
- centred around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodities 
at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows the 
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percentage changes in prices since that date: 
also the actual price on the first of the current 
month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,489 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 
(31:3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing (11-7 per cent) ; $165.80; home 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4-3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.20: 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings, 
etc., with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour Gazerre for July, 1943, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartirne 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the LaBsour GazettE under the title Activities 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Wholesale Prices, March, 1945 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics compo- 
site monthly index of wholesale prices recorded 
a further gain of 0:1 to 103-0 between Febru- 
ary and March. Upturns occurred in three of 
the eight major groups with the other five 
remaining unchanged. Vegetable products 
moved 0-2 points higher to 96:0 reflecting 
firmer quotations for potatoes, rye, hay, 


(Continued on Page 782) 
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TABLE 1—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING orf EACH MontTH 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





Adjusted ss 
to base Retail 
100-0 for Home Prices 
August Fuel and Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Total Food Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only) t 
LOTS ARR Nee he APO Mea aR EEN e: 79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 TOcSS CATR. RAR AG 
LOT AC yeni met et fea Mea Salar eter, 80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 70:3 tuests lelvacetes ae 
TOL Siiarar errno ec on Mianits a bil areetee len made 81-6 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 70-9 
DN IG ae cba a) MA SCS Cee IRIE 88-3 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 TAPE oC ESR 2 Je 
TONES Ab hte A RRR S iy YI ORB cuit. cat 104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 S05) bar eee ae 
OHS ReneS ih oe eee Rrd agora In| emer ores Ste 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 109 RY: Mirra Se Te ES 3. 
OPO Ria st 5 Ao CARE Riana) 2 tiie 6 Res 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 LOU DIAS EE tee, hee eee 
LL VAUIM sen Seal a ete Cay ee RRS AU | Nc tes nea 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 TIO Sieh + ont lige tegen Ae 
DOD Neate ey Merten ae tea ail ropa aes 132-5 143-9 109-1 127:6 123-4 TAD Ey Tae Well ters chee keene 
VOD i TW See RE es hes aah CUS esa 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 WO Sti: cea lee et be 
GD Gh .0> Seg ieee AA udu Ae rete leks rer ne eee 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 LOG Sara ac eee 
LOD Teoria eeu! ey coe eT Menem iron nerneane ts 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105: ee | See oe 
TOD Sia aie ese ee COU Re RES it SO ie Ae ee 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 TOES cee. (ee Mees ee 
ODOM. Re RON Gey Cr re Part A Aa, aie 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105 Or en (eee ee 
OSA eRe ois onesie mien PACH ectame meets 95-6 92-7 93 -2 102-1 97-1 OT Seer enna Geter oe 
DRS eee ao SMES Pe 6 Me oe a Bo ae Wa Ee 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
POD G Se, oles arte oeene ce ani Ni et nce 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
NOS Zirrs Chere eee aed ce ea Ne oe ene 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
DOSS CARR geen LC VE RS CE 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
PATIO TIC: INRA ES Rea cote ak ee 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September 1 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
October 2.) pkey yh oes. a 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-3 
December 1 103-9 130-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
Wiear es tek. TERE cele eees 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
JD ANUAT VAC raga! ay aa Lyn EUe 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
Datla I) bi ark a Mle Pee 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
RSV ay aie nartc yia Mrmiate eee Be 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
October. aos eae 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
RY: CET a A Me rea ree ee 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
JANUAT YE 2 ye ee One ee 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
PATI {Biase se een, dies id ate 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
DULY Agen Sica etl ths ere tare ct 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
Octobertier sa tu Gane 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
December 1 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
CORTE. GE. Pre mo an a aie aereteerets 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
January 2 Lig Wie eects aR ioe ses 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
WV eXro) ot On Whee oar ya OS ee fae 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
SUL 2 ee eye we ee 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
October Lis... eee! oe 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
CALE Une Siete Pi aeer ne eaeck 117-0 127-2 111:3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
January 2 Wa dare. Rite eevee 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
Aspyr liel tah se FEM! axle 5 0 uel eas 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
UFR Eo OUR DSN ARPS et) See arts eae ie 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
October tea anna een 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
Mean: slike Ane ae eae 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
January iE bla ee Screetaty  ea Mth a 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
Aprils) sana See ae 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
ALT hte apeiaies ve eis Mi tob fog Lai 118-1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
October 2k eine 117-7 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
November 1 118-0 118-9 131-6 112-0 108-1 121-6 118-4 108-9 125-3 
December 1 117-6 118-5 130-3 112-0 108-1 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-7 


JaUUSTY 2 cK oa ck c 117-7 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
Mebruaryil c/s shee 117-7 118-6 130-6 112-0 107-4: 121-7 118-4 109-2 124-8 
MAORI snes, th saktas ence 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 107-3 121-7 118-5 109-2 125-0 
Apr. OO Res means 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 








* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926 =100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE II—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR 
EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1945 
(Base: August, 1939=100) 


a ed ee 
———————oooooooroo—wOonaaw(ST0amwvWooOCCCe eo 





Home 
Furnishings| Miscel- 
— Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing and laneous 

Services 
Haliiaxe eee Se ee. ete cen Oe 118-7 140-2 105-7 105-2 118-1 115-5 109-8 
Paint Johnie. cp eee te eee 118-8 132-0 107-8 112-2 122-1 116-8 110-0 
Montrealers. 28 caren ody ee 121-0 137-9 108-7 109-7 124-5 118-6 107-3 
LOCONLO! ane ay ae ke boi eee ee 116-8 128-7 111-1 111-4 118-2 114-0 109-1 
Winnipeg see aeek ce eee ae ee 116-2 130-1 104-6 109-0 119-6 116-3 108-1 
Daska toon aii. eee 119-6 134-5 113-1 110-4 120-4 119-6 107-9 
ELGMOntOne a dasa ree athe ee 116-2 132-3 100-0 103-6 124-3 117-1 109-1 
Wancouvernqcs. a8 ei cee eee 117-8 134-8 100-2 114-2 124-4 115-7 108-8 





TABLE HI—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939- 
APRIL, 1945, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR APRIL, 1945 


je SSS eee 
oo oooooooooooooooo—oOs— eeu eee” 














Price 

Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Feb. | Mar. |April | April 

1939 | 1941 | 1943 | 1948 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 

Beets sinlomsteaic... see ete eee Ib. | 100-0} 120-7) 145-5} 148-0] 143-0] 143-7] 154-1] 153-8] 153-8] 153-8] 154-1] 43-0 
Beelvmoundistealo ae suena, eee lb. 100-0) 125-7] 157-8] 154-4) 154-9] 154-9] 167-1] 166-7] 166-7] 166-7] 167-1] 39-6 
BeelSribroast). ooh. sen ee lb. 100-0) 125-5! 170-9} 173-0} 173-9] 173-5] 172-6] 172-2] 173-0] 173-5] 173-9] 40-0 
Beefishoulders). 9 iter ee Fhe lb. 100-0} 132-7] 181-1] 179-9} 180-5) 178-0} 161-6] 161-0] 161-0] 161-0] 161-0] 25-6 
Beelf stewing ty), bat ee te lb. 100-0} 186-7] 183-3] 179-4} 181-0] 178-6] 169-0] 168-3) 168-3] 168-3] 168-3] 21-2 
Vealiorequarter:cheee ee lb. | 100-0} 139-3) 181-1] 181-7] 176-3] 174-0] 173-4] 174-0] 174-6] 174-0] 173-4] 29-3 
Rambles roast:2.405 see eek lb. | 100-0} 109-9} 146-1] 125-7] 141-9} 143-7] 152-5] 147-2] 148-9] 148-6] 148-9] 42-3 
Pork fresh loins). 4). eee ee lb. 100-0) 125-3} 139-2] 138-8] 188-5] 188-8] 188-8} 141-2} 141-5] 141-9] 141-5] 36-8 
Pork fresh shoulder’ (35 2 lb. 100-0} 127-0} 146-9} 147-4) 147-4] 146-4] 146-4] 142-9] 142-3] 142-3] 142-3] 27-9 
Bacon, side, med. sliced.............. Ib. 100-0} 132-3} 140-3] 140-3) 140-6] 140-0} 140-0} 140-9] 140-9] 140-9] 141-2] 45-9 
Bard apure) $3020) oi hy eae Mee ae lb. 100-0} 151-3} 162-3} 162-3} 159-6] 152-6] 150-9] 154-4] 155-3] 156-1] 156-1] 17-8 
Shortening, Vegetable................ Ib. | 100-0} 134-7) 187-5} 137-5} 187-5] 137-5] 137-5} 136-8] 136-8] 136-8] 136-8] 19-7 
Hgesnerade. Ac iresh | ).4.3 eee doz. | 100-0} 156-4] 171-7} 182-2} 137-2] 134-5] 152-3] 158-6] 141-4] 140-1] 138-5] 42-1 
Ka Se re hh ed Mee ee OE qt. | 100-0} 111-0} 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4] 95-4] 95-4] 95-4! 95-4) 10-4 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. Ib. | 100-0} 140-5} 141-8] 145-1] 146-2] 144-0] 144-3] 145-8! 146-2] 146-2] 146-2! 39-9 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. lb. 100-0} 174-6} 166-3] 167-8] 164-9] 164-4] 163-5] 164-4] 164-4] 164-9] 164-4] 34-2 
Breagwhiteug>¢.0). o) eee lb. 100-0} 106-5} 106-3} 106-3} 106-3} 106-3} 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3} 106-3 6-7 
Hlourstirstserad eons. ke aut lb. 100-0) 127-3], 127-3] 127-8) 127-3] 127-3} 127-3] 127-3] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2 4-1 
Roliedioats.bulicts |, eae eee Ib. 100-0) 112-0} 114-0] 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0} 114-0} 114-0] 114-0} 114-0 5-7 
Com Blakes® $07) 4.02 eee pkg. | 100-0} 101-1] 101-1] 101-1) 101-1) 100-0] 100-0! 100-0} 100-0} 100-0] 100-0 9-2 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s............... tin 100-0} 129-9] 131-1] 185-8] 187-7] 138-7] 138-7] 187-7] 137-7] 137-7] 136-8] 14-5 
Peasscanned! 2/S*.205). cae eee tin 100-0) 117-5] 121-7) 123-3] 124-2] 124-2] 123-3] 122-5] 122-5] 122-5) 122-5) 14-7 
Woricanned s2)si54 ee tin | 100-0} 128-3] 134-5] 134-5] 185-4] 134-5] 134-5] 133-6] 133-6] 132-7] 132-7) 15-0 
Beans?.dry28 407. ea a he lb. 100-0} 129-4} 129-4} 1381-4} 131-4] 133-3] 133-3] 133-3] 133-3] 133-3] 133-3 6-8 
Onions), OY 8,300). Fa DO eee (ie ie Eb lb. 00-0} 108-2] 153-1) 144-9] 153-1] 163-3] 184-7] 112-2) 112-2) 110-2} 108-2 5-3 
otatoes eG ae Auk iene ea oie Co 15 lb.} 100-0} 89-9} 158-2] 136-6] 143-6] 140-5) 137-5] 121-6] 136-9] 140-5] 141-2] 46-3 
Pronesmedium' yo eee a ee lb. 100-0} 115-8) 125-4) 127-2] 123-7) 123-7] 123-7] 122-8] 122-8] 121-9] 121-1] 13-8 
Raisins, seedless, bulk................ lb. 100-0} 104-0} 111-3} 101-3] 105-3) 113-2] 115-9] 104-0} 102-0} 102-6} 106-6] 16-1 
Oranges, medium size................ doz. | 100-0} 132-5} 145-7] 141-0] 137-9] 141-0] 141-6] 140-3] 145-4] 146-8] 147-1] 43-1 
Lemons, medium size................ doz. | 100-0} 111-3] 146-2] 1387-8] 137-2] 136-0] 144-6] 145-5] 143-7] 142-5] 140-9] 45-8 
JAM SULAW DELL wl 6:0Z.8 aaa eee. jar 100-0} 111-3}f115-1) 113-8] 115-7] 114-5) 114-5) 114-5} 115-1] 115-1] 115-1] 18-9 
Peaches: 20 oz hiss pe eer ey et bale tin 100-0} 101-5/7109-6} 109-1} 107-1] 108-1]f108-1} 105-1] 104-1} 103-6] 104-1] 20-5 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz............. jar 100-0} 118-3} 1380-3] 131-1] 131-8] 130-3] 130-3] 129-6} 129-6] 129-6] 129-6] 17-6 
Cor Syrup yo Bee ee eee tin 100-0} 138-0] 154-7} 158-7] 155-3) 155-0] 155-7) 155-3] 155-3] 155-3] 158-8} 27-2 
Sugar ecranulated 4. ese cee lb. 100-0} 1382-3] 182-3} 132-3] 132-3) 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3 8-6 
Sugar. yellow Ag 9) see lb. 100-0} 131-3) 183-3} 134-9) 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9 8-5 
Coffee: Ae ae, Pee ete ORO e lb 100-0) 141-6} 130-8} 131-1] 131-1] 131-1] 131-1] 131-1] 131-1] 131-1] 131-1] 44-3 
PLeaiblack elie. see heue eect es. pkg. | 100-0] 145-2} 1381-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 38-7 
Se ee es SE ee aE eee LORE REE NYS eee AGED Lee TG Et ERT OE ROMER ER ye EL 2 TR) mal RE 4 DSN Bor 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to April 1945 prices. 
t Nominal price. 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 
Beef Pork = ee 
eae pret sere s |% ‘ ‘g 
2 < 18s Bon lg 
5 8 os ee aS ges ee eee We 
te a > aie ea|72) bo] ae ee ee io Le 
Es ak: s |as| siesit.| (8 (8 (F je |B | & 
ig! Watt g |e Vine dh sl Ole e ria eB Pee cae RE rm Ae 
a lg |*Sle 3 2 |S |98lo8/eSlo 3 aio |8 |e 
2 |S [seg B -, bi ONS eye Ae Bis wil | sails CO |€ 12 /8 jes 
QS/B@ ol Adi ES/MalS alt sllciacl/®c Sc/ac| wel g- [50] clac/ 5c) so 
acmlida|/o0 Sa) ee | eS — — 19 a} OH aS SIR 6 QI S(O (F os 
alee RIS aE ale elo lS elon Bolg ele alam (veo SSS alee gel orla§ 
28/3 8/4 SlZ OF OZ 5/8 5/29/89) S4/F 9/5 Oo Huls ClS | o9/F$o/ 3 oi oF 
BACAR A Sa Salsal gai ale olga] gala A) wl 1S 1.4 OF A) oA) OB] G0 
NRA PS Rf le fe IO te ee eo 
cts.\cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts./cts.|cts 
P.E.1I.— 


1—Charlottetown........... 


Nova Scotia— 
2—Halifax 


3—New Glasgow........... 


4—Sydney 
5—Truro 


New Brunswick— 
6—F redericton 


mie e\ sie ie ele lee) wg Lelie ae 


Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi 


10—Hull 


Cee ewe tee eases 


12=—QUEDEC Mead sane Make 
183—St. Hyacinthe 
14—8t. Johns 


re ry 


17—Thetford Mines.......... 
18—Three Rivers 


Ontario— 
19—-Bellevallles cava die 


26— Guelph 


27—Hamilton 


28— Kingston 
_ 29—Kitchener 
30—London 
31—Niagara Falls........... 
62 NOT MI Bayan Nig une een 
oe RCAC RC: a a RE Ary 
BATA WA sie vec bh sino 








44-5/40-6|38-5/27-6/21-4|....|43-7/36-8)....|45-3)19-2/20-1/43-0) 9-0/41-8/35-0 


41 
42 
41 
40 


40 
41 
43 


38 
38 
39 
37 
34 
40 
43 -5/39 
40-0/36 





40-3 
40-1 
41-2 
38-6 
40-2 
40-1 
39-4 
41-0 
40-7 
41-2 
42. 
45-0/41-6 


39-3 








-7/45-8 
-4/40-9 
-1/38-6 


438-3 
2/37°3 
4143 -8)24-6 
9/37 -6)23-4 
-4134-6/24-0 
-8/39-5|/26+7 
-4/40-5)26-5 
-6|40-7|24-7 
134-5)... ./24-3 
-9/36-6/35-5/24-8/20-5).... 


38: 2|39-4/25-8 
40-3/40-8|25-9 
42-8/44-0/26-0 
40-0/40-7/25-8 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 
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Di EOLrecALthursne.nicton se 43 -6140-0/38-8/24-8/21-8/29-5/40-0136-8/28-2148-4/17-8/18-9/44-5]11-0/39-9134-3| 6-3] 4-2] 5-5) 9-1 
38—St. Catharines........... 44-0|40-7/42-0/25-3/20-6/30-7/41-5/40-9/25-3/46-8]17-9/19-1/41-6|10-5/39-8/33-7] 6-0) 4-2]. 8-9 
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44—Timmins................ 44-5)40-7/41-9]26-3/21-5)29-5/43-7/88-6)28-5/44-7/18-8]19-5)47-1/12-0/39-8/34-6| 6-7) 4-3] 5-4] 9-4 
45 TOronto. seen en: 44-1)40-4/41-6|25-6/22-8/30-9/43 -3/38-9/25-0/49-8]17-7|19-1/44-2/11-0/40-2/37-9| 6-7] 4-2] 5-4] 8-7 
46—Welland. 0.5.0.0... 64... 41-5/37-9/41-0/26-0/22-1)....}.... 38-2/27-6/43-4117-6/19-4/388-5)11-0140-0/35-4] 6-7) 4-2} 5-3) 8-9 
AT Windsoriarcnk< senna. 43 -2}40-1/41-4/25-0/23-4/31-0/42-9/38-7/28-8]45-9)17-8)19-2142-4/11-0/39-31/35-5] 6-0) 4-2] 5-3] 8-9 
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52—Prince Albert............ 36-2/33+2/383-0/22-8)17-4]....|87-3/36-0)/26-7/40-0/16-6)19-9139-2110-0/38-7/34-1| 6-0) 4-1] 6-0] 8-9 
05 ROPING Ga saci 40-9/37-8135-6/24-1/20-8|25-4/38-4135-0/24-3/43 -2/16-1/21-7/40-4/10-0/37-3/35-0] 6-8} 4-0] 6-1] 8-9 
54—Saskatoon............... 42-0/37-8/36-4/24-7/19-8/27-3/40-0/34-8126-5145-2/16-1/19-9/40-4]10-0/37-3/34-5] 7-2) 3-7] 5-4! 8-9 
Alberta— 
55-—Calpary ease .se ce 43-9139-1/89-1/24-7)21-7/26-6/40-8/35-6/29-6/48-3/16-1/20-1141-3}10-0/38-1/36-9] 7-2) 3-9) 5-4] 8-8 
56—Drumheller............. 40-5/37-0|37-7/24-0/20-0)....].... 35-0/26-0/44-6/17-1/21-8/40-7|10-0/39-1/37-3| 8-0} 4-4] 5-7| 9-@ 
57—Edmonton.............. 40-2|35-5/37-5/22-3|20-5/26-7/36-7/34-3/25-5/45-1/15-8]20-1/42-4]10-0/37-5|/35-1| 7-2) 3-9) 5-3] 8-7 
58—Lethbridge.............. 40-6/36-8/36-4/24-0/19-0)25-3/39-7|34-6/26-0/44-0/15-9/21-0/41-4/10-0/38-0]....| 8-0} 4-0 8-7 
British Columbia— 
OO-—INANALNO nears ae 46-7|42-3/45-0/27-3)24-3)....|44-0/40-4/30-3/48-9/18-6/20-5/40-7/12-0/43-2/36-6] 9-Q) 4-4].. 9-2 
60—New Westminster....... 44-9/40-1]41-9/25-8/24-1]... .|42-1]39-5/26-8/46-9/18-1]19-9/40-5/10-0/41-0/34-8] 8-0] 4-2] 6-0} 9-3 
61—Prince Rupert........... 45-5)42-5/43-7/25-7/24-0/29-0/43 -7/41-3/29-3/49-8/18-6/20-8/45-8]15-0/41-7/37-7/10-0| 4-9 9-6 
62 ral eae) tect = ee 44-4) 40-6}43-5)25-8/25-0/29-2/44-4/39-8/29-4/45-9]18-0/22-6/37-0/13-0/39-9134-1] 9-0) 4-2] 5-9} 9-3 
63—Vancouver.............. 46-741 -8/42-6/26-2/24-8/28-3/42-9/39-2/28-9/49-5/17-6119-1/40-4]10-0/40-6/34-7] 9-6) 4-1] 5-7) 8-9 
64——Victorias. tose see woe oe 45-6141-8/43-8/26-6|24-4|31-7/44-3140-0130-0/46-0|18-4/20-3/41-1/11-0/41-7/35-1| 9-0] 4-3 6-5] 9-1 







































































1945] PRICES 781 
COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1945 
Vor atuiiiee ~ Id le |e ic aisiad Pe ae 
> ) fa Uot nS | olbiS - 

ee ties bila) ee |e E lg 8 i3 (6 \Ss8s] « E ies 

° on | oF we ee Paizo} Ome nentce al Ws tial aga [tat vv Siete . 

go(s8)s8| (8 | fla [2 |SSRSeesigsiee/s | fe lec) S| 2. | Rent 

ge [2828 | od [ee /E2|gelae|geldels Séaias|a"|4| 24 eae] eS | 55 

Bo | gh) GS | sb SR SS SSeS ss GS sc iSS eRe Sis Sis S/S gsi SS | 28 

BA |e |O 19 40 Ile ie lO IR jalan ie (O |O Th [Oo In |< la 

cts. | cts. | cts cts. |cts.|cts./cts.|cts./cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|/cts.|/cts.|cts.|/cts.|/cts. $ $ $ 
14-1} 14-5} 14-2} 6-2) 4-7/56-1/14-1/16-9/43-1|50-2/37-8/19-4/36-5/25-0] 8-5} 8-4/41-9/38-1] 16-80]...... 23-00-27-00 {37 
13-6} 14-3} 14-7) 7-0} 4-7/51-2)15-0)16-4/40-6/44-8134-0/18-4/32-8]27-3] 8-5] 8-2/48-7/39-2) 15-75|...... 27-00-31-00 {38 
14-0} 14-7} 14-8] 6-3] 5-6/48-0)14-3}15-4/46-5/44-4/35-3/21-0/33-4/26-7] 8-7| 8-6/45-1/39-5| 16-00]...... 21-00-25:00 {39 
14-5} 14-7] 15-1} 7-0] 4-8/49-9/13-8]15-3]42-9|43-9/37-0)..../33-4/26-5| 8-8] 8-7|44-5/39-4] 16-50]...... 23-00-27:50  |40 
14-5) 14-5) 14-9) 6-1] 5-0)52-1/12-9]15-5/38-1/45-4/37-0)19-7/34-9|26-3| 8-5] 8-5/41-8/39-0| 17-00)...... 23-00-27-00 (41 
14-5) 14-0) 14-9) 6-0] 4-6/43-5]18-8)14-8/41-3/44-0/35-3)/20-3/33-5}26-5| 8-8] 8-6/44-8/38-7| 16-00),...... 21-00-25-00 [42 
14-3) 14-4) 14-5) 6-1] 4-4/45-2)13-5)16-2/39-5/45-7/38-6]19-9/35-0/28-2) 8-8] 8-5/45-0/38-5] 17-75|...... 28-00-32-00 [48 
15-0) 14-7) 14-9) 6:3) 5-4/53-4)13-7/15-5/43-1/55-5/39-7/19-6/35-2/28-0) 8-8] 8-8/39-3/38-8] 19-50)...... 24-50-28-00 44 
13-5} 18-7| 14-2) 6-4! 3-9/49-0)13-4/14-5/43-5/41-4/35-6]19-4/32-5/25-8| 8-2) 8-0/44-4/38-7) 15-50]...... 32+50-36:50 [45 
13-8} 18-7) 14-41 9-1) 4-1/49-8)....|14-4/44-8/43-4/36-0/18-7/32-6126-4] 8-3] 8-3/41-5/39-0) 15-50)......]................ 46 
14-0} 14-9} 14-6) 6-2) 4-7/51-4/13-3]15-4/40-9/41-6/34-6]... .183-1]26-7| 8-2] 8-0/40-9/38-5] 16-00]...... 25-00-29-00 {47 
14-3) 14-3) 14-3] 6:3] 4-8]44-4/14-0]15-8/42-3/45-0/36-7)19-6/33-7/26-5| 8-6] 8-6/45-4/39-1] 16-00)...... 22-00-26-00 [48 
15-6} 14-8) 15-4) 7-2} 5-3)41-7|14-1/16-8/41-5/43-0]... .|21-4/37-5|25-6] 9-2] 9-0/43-1/38-1]...... 8:37; 21-00-25-00 {49 
15-4| 15-6] 15-8] 7-2] 3-7/47-4]13-2116-6/41-6/41-7139-3121-6/36-5|24-9| 9-0] 8-9/37-6137-8|...... 12-95) 26-00-30-00 50 
16-7; 15-3) 15-7) 6:7] 6-3/46-4)14-1]17-4/39-8/42-7/40-7|23-2}36-6/27-2] 9-3] 9-3/42-8/39-2)...... 10-30! 21-00-25:50 51 
15-9) 16-3) 16-6) 7-3) 6-8/40-8/15-5]16-2/40-6/44-3/39-6|23-3/38-3/28-6/10-0] 9-6/39-6/37-8]...... 10-50} 19-50-23-50 {52 
16-7} 15-8} 16-0} 6-7] 6-6/43-0/13-1/17-3]40-2/41-5/40-0/22-1/36-7)28-0| 9-3} 9-6/42-0/38-0]...... 11-50) 27-50-31-50 [53 
17-1} 16-0} 16:7) 7-3) 5-8/38-2}15-2/16-9/43-9)44-8/39 -3/22-3/37-8)27-3| 9-7] 9-8/44-2/37-7]...... 10-10} 22-00-26-00 54 
15-1] 14-7) 15-0} 7:3) 6-0)48-4]/138-9]17-1]41-4)47-1/36-9/21-2/34-1/26-6| 9-0) 9-3/41-4/37-6]...... 8-25} 26-00-30-00 [55 
17-3} 16-1) 16-2} 7-8] 6-3/48-5/13-1/17-2/47-1/48-0/40-3|22-9/35-7/28-6] 9-5] 9-7/42-5/38-0]......)...... 20-00-24-00 {56 
15-1] 14-9} 15-4] 7-3) 5-8/43-0}14-2]16-8/46-5/41-2/38-3/21-3/34-2/25-8| 9-1] 9-3/43-1/37-6)...... 5-40) 24-50-28-50 [57 
15-5} 13-9} 14-6} 7-0] 5-7/42-6)12-4]....}40-8/45-0]..../20-5)32-2/26-3] 9-3] 9-5/45-0/37-5]...... 4.90) 22-00-26-00 {58 
15-0; 15-0} 15-3) 7-9} 5-3)59-5)11-3)16-7)/41-0/37-0/37-7/20-3)30-8)25-0) 8-9} 8-8)40-8)38-1]......]...... 17-00-21-00 59 
14-9) 14-1) 15-0) 7-4} 4-9/49-8/11-3/16-1/41-9/36-1/36-0/20-4/33-2/25-0) 7-9] 7-8/36-4/38-4|...... 13-00} 20-50-24-50 60 
16-3) 15-9) 16-4) 8-3] 6-1/61-0/12-6)17-6]50-8)/44-8)37-5/21-3/31-7;26-8} 8-8) 8-6/44-3/39-0]...... 13-65) 20-00-24:00 {61 
15-0) 15-2} 15-9) 8-4] 4-8/52-4/12-7)....189-7/45- 4/33 -3|22-6|34-8/27-6] 9-0} 8-9/39-2)37-7|...... 10-75] 23-00-27-00 {62 
14-8} 14-6} 14-7} 7-4) 5-2/53-1/10-7/15-3/42-0/38-6/37-5|20-0/30-3/24-3)] 8-0) 8-0/39-2/37-8]...... 13-00) 23-50-27-50 {63 
14-8} 14-8} 15-1] 7-4) 5-2/53-5)12-3)15-6/41-3/36-2/37-2/19-9/31-2/24-9| 8-9] 8-4/43-4/38-3]...... 13-25} 21-00-25-00 |64 























(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 


indicated by these reports. 


(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
(c) Corn Syrup changed from a 3} pound jar to a 2 pound tin. 


782 THE LABOUR GAZETTE [MAY 


TABLE V—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA. CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


1926=100 








Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 
it 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | j996 | 1999 | 1933 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 


All Commodities: sons ss ce ceieee 64-0} 127-4] 155-9} 97-3} 101-3] 95-6} 64-3] 83-2 
Classified according to chief 
component material— 
I. Vegetable Products...... 58-1| 127-9] 167-0} 86-2) 99-9] 88-5} 51-8] 75-0} 73-7} 83-4) 88-7) 95-8} 95-8) 96-0 
II. Animals and Their Prod- 
SEIS MR alee Nagata 70-9] 127-1] 145-1] 96-0) 103-7} 110-0} 58-4] 79-9) 85-3} 99-8] 105-7} 107-7} 106-9] 107-0 


2] 157-1! 176-5] 101-7] 103-1] 92-8) 67-7} 84-0) 85-3) 92-1) 91-9} 91-9} 91-7) 91-7 
IV. Wood, Wood Products 


andy Paper sete sla aeke 63-9} 89-1] 154-4) 106-3) 100-4) 94-9) 62-7) 86-7; 92-4) 101-1) 107-2) 118-0} 118-3) 118-3 
V. Iron and Its Products....| 68-9] 156-9] 168-4} 104-6) 100-6} 93-5) 85-0) 102-6) 108-5} 115-4) 116-0) 117-1) 117-2) 117-2 


VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
‘(hem @roducts ce o.ee: 98-4] 141-9} 185-7] 97-3) 103-1} 107-1] 59-8) 76-4) 77-7) 77-8) 79-7) 79-7| 79-7) 79-7 
and Their Products....| 56-8] 82-3] 112-2} 107-0) 101-7; 92-7} 84-8} 87-7} 91-5} 98-5} 99-8] 102-9) 102-7) 103-1 


VII. Non-Metallic Minerals 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied 
Products seach 63-4] 118-7} 141-5) 105-4) 99-9} 95-0) 81-8} 85-6) 93-3] 104-4) 100-4) 100-0} 100-1} 100-1 


86-0} 95-0} 98-6) 103-0) 102-9) 103-0 


Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods ...... 62-0] 102-7} 136-1) 96-9} 101-9} 94-6) 69-3} 88-2} 86-2) 95-2 
Foods, Beverages and 


96-5} 98-0] 97-4] 97-5 


TODRECOR i. ch oo Eee 61-8} 119-0} 150-8] 90-2) 102-3) 98-8) 59-8! 79-7} 83-4! 96-6} 101-4} 102-6] 101-7} 101-9 
Other Consumers’ Goods.} 62-2] 91-9] 126-3) 101-4} 101-7] 91-8) 75-7} 85-6) 88-1] 94-2] 93-3] 94-9) 94-6] 94-6 
Il. Producers’) Goods /.)).4; 46. 67:7| 133-3] 164-8} 98-8} 100-7} 96-1} 59-5) 79-9} 81-3} 87-4] 92-8] 100-2} 100-4} 100-7 
Producers’ Equipment....} 55-1] 81-9] 108-6) 104-1] 103-3) 94-1) 87-1} 96-6} 102-4] 108-2] 111-7) 119-1) 120-0) 121-1 
Producers’ Materials...... 69-1] 139-0} 171-0} 98-2] 100-4) 96-3) 56-4) 78-0} 78-9] 85-1} 90-7} 98-1] 98-2) 98-4 
Building and Construction 
Miateria ls int aee laine 67-0} 100-7] 144-0) 108-7} 101-4) 100-6) 75-1} 94-1} 100-6] 114-9} 119-3] 127-5] 127-9) 127-9 
Manufacturers’ Materials.| 69-5) 148-1] 177-3} 95-8} 100-2) 95-4} 53-2) 75-3] 75-2) 80-1] 85-9} 98-1) 938-2} 93-4 


Classified according to origin— 


I. Farm— 
AIC dies Mich ilern cee, _ 59-2} 184-7] 176-4) 91-2) 100-8} 88-1) 52-5) 72-2) 72-4) 80-8) 84-9} 91-2) 90-9) 91-0 
IPP AC Taya iy, seven, rate tae 70-1} 129-0] 146-0} 95-9] 104-2) 107-0) 59-5) 82-1) 86-2) 97-3} 101-4) 101-2] 100-9} 100-9 
Farm (Canadian)..... 64-1] 132-6] 160-6} 88-0} 101-0| 98-0} 44-6} 71-3} 69-1) 80-8} 91-3} 104-5} 104-6) 105-1 
TTL Marine ts pti senile 65-9) 111-6] 114-1] 91-7} 97-3} 105-4] 58-5) 78-4) 83-5] 108-6} 123-9] 134-1) 132-0} 132-0 
TPES OLEStiSs van epic cet meetere 60-1} 89-7} 151-3} 106-8] 100-4) 94-7) 63-1) 86-3) 92-0) 100-7} 106-7} 117-2} 117-5} 117-5 
eV Orme rales aay ce pits sebastien 67-9] 115-2) 134-6] 106-4] 101-4} 93-5) 80-0} 89-2) 93-2) 97-9} 98-9} 100-8} 100-7} 100-9 


All raw (or partly manu- 





fACLUTEG) si ateise eres 63-8} 120-8} 154-1] 94-7} 101-7) 96-6) 52-1) 76-3) 78-9) 88-5) 95-7} 104-9} 104-5] 104-7 
All manufactured (fully or 
Chieti) Seen ven ene 127-7] 156-5} 100-4) 101-5} 93-2! 67-8! 81-9} 84-3} 92-0} 93-3) 93-8] 93-8) 93-7 





oranges and raw leaf tobacco which wut- products 117-2; non-ferrous metals 79-7, aud 


weighed declines in lemons and onions. In 
the animal products group increases for steers, 
hogs, lambs and eggs more than counter- 
balanced weakness in furs, calves and butter, 
to move the index up 0:1 to 107-0, while a 
gain of 0:4 to 103-1 in the non-metailic 
minerals group was due to a higher price for 
imported American bituminous coal. March 
index levels for the remaining groups were: 
fibres, textiles and textile products 91-7; wood, 


wood products and paper 118-3; iron and its © 


chemicals and allied products 100-1. 

Higher price levels for both field and animal 
products were responsible for a gain of 0°5 
to 105-1 in the composite index of Canadian 
farm products between February and Mar:n. 
Strength in prices of potatoes, hay and raw 
leaf tobacco outweighed a decrease in onions 
to advance field products 0-2 to 94-0, while a 
firmer tone for livestock and eggs was suifi- 
cient to move the animal products section up 
0:9 to 123°6. 


Price Movements in Canada and Other Countries 


HERE was little net change in world 

wholesale price indexes in the first quarter 
of 1945 though the general trend continued 
upward. Between December 1944 and March 
1945 the composite index of Canadian whole- 
sale prices rose 0:5 points to 103-0 (1926=100). 
Increases were confined mainly to primary 
products, notably vegetables, livestock, raw 
furs and coal. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 


wholesale index for the United States rose 
0-5 points to 105-2 (1926=100) between 
December and February, influenced by higher 
quotations for farm products. Prices for 
home furnishings registered moderate increases 
during this period also. United Kingdom 
wholesale prices were steady as indicated by 
the Board of Trade index which remained un- 
changed between December and February at 
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167-2 (1930=100). Indexes for Latin-American 
countries continued to advance. The Argen- 
tine wholesale series on the base 1926=100 
touched 217-0 in February 1945 compared with 
215-7 in December, while a similar series for 
Chile reached a new peak of 879-7 in Decem- 
ber 1944. In the Far East, the Indian index 
(Calcutta series) weakened slightly. to 299 in 
January as compared with 301 in December. 
Cereals were lower while tea and raw cotton 
prices were higher. Australian wholesale 
prices moved slightly higher at the beginning 
of 1945, the composite index closing up 2 
points at 1402 (July 1936-June 1939=1000) 
while the official series for New Zealand moved 
down 7 points to 1570 (1926-30=1000). 
Movements in living cost indexes closely 
paralleled wholesale price changes in the 
opening quarter of 1945. Higher food prices 
were mainly responsible for a gain of 0-2 to 
118-7 (1935-39=100) in the Canadian cost-of- 
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living index between December and March, 
while living costs in the United States moved 
down 0:2 to 126:8 (1935-39=100) between 
December and February, due mainly to a 
reduction in foods. On the base July, 1914= 
100, the United Kingdom cost-of-living series 
moved up 1 point to 202 between December 
and January where it remained until March. 
Australian living costs declined in the first 
quarter of 1945; an index for six capital cities 
eased 4 points to 1266 (June 1939=1000) in 
March, with lower clothing prices responsible 
for the reduction. In South America, the 
Peruvian cost-of-living index reached 193:2 
(1918=100) in January or 3-9 points over 
December and reflected higher price levels 
for foods and miscellaneous items. An index 
of living costs for 9 towns in South Africa 
recorded a gain of 4 points to 1315 (1938= 
1000) in the opening month of 1945. 


Industrial Hygiene in Ontario 


One-third of the employees in manufacturing 
industries in Ontario were receiving physical 
examination by the spring of 1943, according 
to the nineteenth annual report of the Ontario 
Department of Health. The report also indi- 
cates that at that time there were 53 full-time 
and 162 part-time physicians and 479 graduate 
nurses employed on a retainer basis for the 
supervision of health. These are in addition 
to the number of “contract” physicians 
responsible for the treatment of illness of 
employees in unorganized territory in such 
industries as mining, pulp and paper manu- 
facturing and lumbering. It is pointed out 
that “all such appointments have been made 
on a purely voluntary basis by employers who 
realize the importance of general health and 
have acted accordingly.” 

The Division of Industrial Hygiene of the 
Department of Health supplied whatever 
advice and assistance it could to extend such 
services to plants that were not provided with 
them. Difficulties arising from war conditions, 
which have appropriated many physicians for 
the Armed Services, have retarded progress 
temporarily. However, assistance was given in 
the detection and control of special health 
hazards by the physicians, chemists and 
engineers of the Divsion. These services were 
not intended primarily for the treatment of 
disease, but were mainly for purposes of 
prevention. It is asserted that “employees 
respond to health service in the factory, if it 
is of a high standard and convenient.” 

An industrial nurse-consulting service was 
added to the Division during the year, which 


kept in close touch with nurses in industry, 
so that they might be informed of the pro- 
cedures which had been most effective in 
industry elsewhere. 


The Division conducted numerous laboratory 
tests in connection with occupational diseases, 
such as lead poisoning, silicosis, skin eruptions 
and disabilities caused by exposure to noxious 
vapours and gases. To combat tuberculosis 
48,127 workers received X-ray examinations. 
Of these, 591 cases were disclosed; 128 were 
probably active, 1384 were doubtful and 329 
were apparently old cases. Some 538 of these 
cases were undergoing treatment in sanatoria 
and others were under observation. The X-ray 
examinations also disclosed 559 abnormalities 
of the heart and great blood vessels. 


The provincial chemical laboratory analysed 
during 1943, about 800 samples of materials 
from 25 types of industry, covering 187 com- 
panies and involving 92 visits to factories for 
observation or collection of air samples rela- 
tive to a variety of health hazards. 

Sanitary inspection of factory cafeterias 
served to emphasize the need for close atten- 
tion, if food poisoning was to be avoided, 
especially in many small factories where main- 
tenance of food facilities require improvement. 
This was notably the case in the matter of 
cleanliness of dishes and cooking utensils. 


Owing to wartime conditions, some difficulty 
was encountered in obtaining a_ sufficient 
number of inspectors for sanitary supervision 
in unorganized communities in Northern 
Ontario. 


Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at March 31, 1945 


[% the accompanying tables, which have 
been prepared by the Department of Fin- 
ance, information is given concerning the Old 
Age Pensions Act and the amendment to that 
Act for the payment of pensions to blind 
persons. 
Old Age Pensions 


The Act provides for the establishment of a 
Dominion-Provincial pensions system to be 
effective in such provinces as might enact and 
give effect to special legislation for this pur- 
pose. All the provinces are now participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $425* a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years, and in the 
province in which the application is made for 
the five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant 
must not have assigned or transferred property 
for the purpose of qualifying for a pension. 
Indians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $300* yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduc- 
tion by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125* a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Finance from April 1, 1935. 
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Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (LG, 
May, 1937, p. 503) provides for the payment 
of pensions to blind persons who have attained 
the age of 40 years and have fulfilled other 
conditions set forth in the Act. Such persons 
must be so incapacitated by blindness as to 
be unable to perform any work for which 
eyesight is essential, and must not be in receipt 
of a pension or allowance in respect of blind- 
ness under the Pension Act or the War 
Veterans’ Allowance Act. 


The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is 
$300* per annum. If, however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to 
$150*. If a pensioner is unmarried the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount - 
of his income from earnings or other sources 
in, excess of $200* a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $225*, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400*. If a pensioner is married to a person 
receiving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income. is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $200*. 


Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the Provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 





*Amended by Orders in Council P.C. 6367, August’ 
10, 1943, and P.C. 3377, May 29, 1944, passed under 
the authority of the War Measures Act. 
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PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 


FINANCIAL AND SratisticaL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT MaRcH 31, 1945 








British New 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick | Nova Scotia 
_ Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective 


Mar. 7, 1938 | Dec. 1, 1987 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 


De ee ee 


Numiber\ol pensionersit.. «oe.c dees cee sieciesio eisai u 247 336 348 736 640 
Average monthly pensions.............2....ceeeees 24-53 24-75 24-69 24-54 24-23 
* Percentage of pensioners to total population....... -030 -036 +048 +159 +105 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 

ended: Marchyoae 1045 me ene 2 Ss iene ameter. $ 13,741 77 | $ 18,585 00 | $ 19,417 13 | $ 40,738 84 | $ 34,902 17 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation for quarter 

ended March 31, 1945, and included in Dominion 

Government’s contributions for thesame period.| $ 2,800 00 | $ 3,841 11 $ 3,991 32) §$ 8,351 80|-$ 7,370 51 
Dominion Government’s contributions April 1, 

1944-—March’ SP 1945 ey ay eR Genny telat slet $ 54,289 17 | $ 73,302 49 | $ 85,129 88 | $161,588 00 | $140,039 16 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation April 1, 

1944—March 31, 1945 and, included.in Dominion 

Government’s contributions for the same 


DETIOG eee Wee REN AA MES Ee ate calenas Seca t $ 11,010 59 | $ 14,917,381 | $ 24,101 737) $ 38,018 26 | $ 29,190 18 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act.............. $262,914 34 | $390,198 58 | $394,733 93 | $881,294 37 | $747,488 59 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation since 
amendment under the War Measures Act and 
included in Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of amendment to O.A.P. 











FACE. Ren NAR Ata ars met DAE RRC aE $ 16,625 34 $ 22,767 12°)" $ 24,101 73 $ 42,325 00 | $ 34,005 50 
Ontario P.E.I. Quebec Saskatchewan 
Act Act Act Act 
—_ effective effective effective effective Totals 


Sept. 1, 1987 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 | Nov. 15, 1937 





Number: pf pensioners: . )2542 30, ./yss saieyaye ein lotarelo sisters «1,488 110 2,425 333 6, 663 
Average month yapension sn. case aera ee cele eee eras « 24-73 22-40 24-74 24-94 
* Percentage of pensioners to total population...... -038 +121 -069 -039 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 
endediMarchia!, 1945 eet eee Biel metrics: « $ 84,923 41] $ 5,553 04 | $187,931 98 | $ 18,440 34 | $374, 233 68 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation for quarter 
ended March 31, 1945 and included in Dominion 
Government’s contributions for the same 


Fore) CO10 bagasse SRA Ay INOUE AP BR cle TO Bic i $ 18,188 83 | $ 1,110 61] $ 28,280 34] $ 3,870 56 | $ 77,805 08 
Dominion Government’s contributions April 1, 
1944—Mareh'3l; 194 bene. be rma pide ut $331,210 30 | $ 22,011,81 | $530,168 53 | $ 74,288 68 |$1,471,977 97 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation April 1, 
1944—March 31, 1945 and included in Dominion 
Government’s contributions for the same 


ETIOM 5 ee aie NET, ees LPL aN diac RL ete 2D, $ 67,565 82 | $ 4,402 36 | $108,371 61 | $ 15,108 94 | $307,686 80 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 
tion of amendnient to O.A.P. Act............. $ 1,857,646 99} $109,601 41 |$2,678,515 04 | $383,794 47 |$7, 706,187 72 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation since 
amendment under the War Measures Act and 
included in Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tion from inception of amendment toO.A.P. Act] $ 92,097 91] $ 6,653 58 $164,788 80 | $ 22,982 03 | $426,347 01 





* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1944—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


t Dominion Government’s contributions under War Appropriation for the period September 1, 1943-March 31, 1944, 
amounting to $8, 285.86 charged to 1944-45. 
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FINANCIAL AND Statistica, SUMMARY OF Otp Aare PEnsions IN CANADA AS AT MARCH 31, 1945 
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British New ;Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 
— Act Act Act Act ; Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 


Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928 | July 1, 1936 | Mar. 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1929 


-—__——— | OO Sf "te 





Number pf pensioners............... 11, 418 15,344 12,324 12, 269 14, 032 §8, 113 
Average monthly pension .......... 24-16 24-41 24-48 22-18 22-50 24-13 
* Percentage of pensioners to total 

DOPUWAtions AH y eeae Hes he eee 1-40 1-65 1-68 2-66 2-29 1-47 
* Percentage of persons over 70 years 

of age to total population.......... 3-06 4-94 4-10 4-55 5-23 4-99 
* Percentage of pensioners to popula- : 

tion over 70 years of age......... 45-67 33-36 41-08 58-42 43-85 29-35 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions for quarter ended March 31, 

OS DUR EN Cece eerere tn we eay poe ot $609,009 49 | $824,857 $2 | $646,799 14 | $606,717 10 | $709,880 71 |$3,179,788 39 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 

tion for quarter ended March 31, 

1945, included in Dominion Gov- 


ernment’s contributions for the as 

BAIMEIPELIOM Cen see ede eee $127,413 41 | $172,927 01 | $138,104 25 | $138,127 70 | $158,625 56 | $692,428 29 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions April 1, 1944—Mar. 31/45..... $2,401,386 15 |$3, 236,033 65 |$2,879,947 97 |$2,390,977 80 |$2, 807,890 33 |$12, 291,117 43 


Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
tion April 1, 1944 to March 31, 1945, 
included in Dominion Govern- 
ment’s contributions for the same 


130 (016 EER Ms) aenianeee Se eee OS. EOS $499,215 89 | $675,236 34 | $837,434 30t] $544,151 36 | $623,597 58 |$2, 498,092 84 
Dominion Government’s contribuf 
tions from inception of Act........ $21, 322,573 92/$29, 409,021 66/$27, 926,447 35)$14, 014, 230 70/$21, 363,006 22/$130,057,859 20 - 


War Measures Act and included in 
Dominion Government’s contri- 
butions from inception of Act.....| $714,848 14 $1,000,470 60 | $837,484 30 | $583,702 29 | $675,856 30 |$3, 348,651 83 


Se 


Ca SE aS le NS a Ne Lb Ae ee Se eee eee TES As eee 
———————— ee ne ee 


PET, Quebec Saskatchewan Weer we 
Act Act Act Order-in-Council Totals 
effective effective effective effective ; 


July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 





Number of pensioners................ 1, 884 49, 289 12,827"! 12 187,512 
Average monthly pension............ 18-63 23-95 24-68 24-17 
* Percentage of pensioners to total 
POpuUlationtee neces po ees 2-07 1-41 1-52 10 
* Percentage of persons over 70 years 
of age to total population.......... 6°59 3-20 3-43 1-52 
* Percentage of pensioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years of age........... 31-40 44-01 44.23 6-56 


(OE, Sete cy aa aa ek Se Oa ee $ 79,033 02 |} $2,635,855 19 | $ 696,033 06 $ 939 69 | $ 9,988,913 61 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 

tion for quarter ended March 31, 

1945, Hip pad hear tu oe 

ment’s contributions for the same 

DEEIOG See ine eed Meas $ 15,806 60} $ 545,675 02 | $ 146,588 92 $ 184 26 | $ 2,135,881 02 


tions April 1, 1944—March 31, 1945..] $ 311,582 78 | $10,386,114 68 $2,794,902 96 $ 3,073 80 $ 39,503,027 55 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 

tion April 1, 1944 to March 31, 1945, 

included in Dominion Govern- 

ment’s contributions for the same 


DOTIOG tae ne ee te eee $ 62,316 54 | $2,156,425 47 | $ 583,085 60 $ 578 14] $ 8,480,134 06 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of Act......... $2,244,929 50 |1$ 66,058,847 62 |$ 26,330,741 96 $ 27,786 73 | $3838,755,444 86 


ite? Rosie Act and Hippel 
ominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of Act......... $ 93,530 12 $3, 292,330 01 $ 875,915 47 $ 889 16 $ 11,423,628 22 


a SE Pes Si es bee i Eb a SA Sek ois Oe eee So I eg Ses ee ee BS OO Lh tien 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1944—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
t Dominion Government’s contributions under War Appropriation for the period September 1, 1943—March 31, 1944, 
amounting to $288, 541.49 charged to 1944-45. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada During the 
First Quarter of 1945 


ye the first quarter of 1945 there 
were 283 fatal industrial accidents, in- 
cluding deaths from industrial diseases re- 
ported by workmen’s compensation boards, 
etc. This compares with 227 fatal accidents 
during the first quarter of 1944. Of the 283 
fatalities during the period under review, 89 
occurred in January, 100 in February and 94 
in March. Fatal accidents during each year 
are recorded by quarterly periods in the issues 
of the Lasour Gazette for May, August and 
November of that year, and in February of 
the following year. 

The supplementary list of accidents not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred 
contain 41 fatalities for 1944. 

In this series of reports it is customary to 
record industrial accidents under the. dates of 
their occurrence and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Information concerning accidents was re- 
ceived from the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, certain other official sources, 
as well as from the correspondents of the 
Lasour GAZETTE and newspaper reports. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA 


Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the first quarter of 1945 
were as follows: agriculture, 18; logging, 31; 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
59; manufacturing, 59; construction, 22; 
central electric stations, 1; transportation and 
public utilities, 64; trade, 10; service, 19. 


Of the mining accidents, 40 were in “metalli- 
ferous mining,” 16 in “coal mining,” two in 
“non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying, 
n.e.s.” and one in “structural materials.” 


Of the accidents in manufacturing, four were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” five 
in “textiles and clothing,” six in “saw and 
planing mill products,” two in “wood prod- 
ucts,” five in “pulp paper and paper products,” 
19 in “iron, steel and products,” two in “non- 
ferrous metal products,” four in “non-metallic 
mineral products,’ eight in “chemical and 
allied products,” and four. in “shipbuilding.” 

In construction there were 10 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” two in “highway 
and bridge,” and 10 in “miscellaneous.” 


In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 32 fatalities in “steam railways,” 16 in 
“water transportation,” seven in “air trans- 


DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1945, BY 


GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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portation,’ and nine in “local and highway 
transportation.” 


In trade there were five fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and five in “retail.” 


Of the fatalities in service, 14 were in “pub- 
lic administration,’ one in “recreational,” 
three in “personal, domestic and _ business,” 
and one in “professional.” 


There was one disaster during the period 
under review which occurred in a mine, near 
Timmins, Ontario, on February 2, when a 
double deck mine cage plunged 1,500 feet to 
the bottom of a shaft, killing 16 miners who 
were in the cage when a hoist cable broke. 
The coroner’s jury in its verdict attached no 
blame to anyone, but made recommendations 
for greater safety in mine hoisting operations. 

A serious accident occurred on March 16, 
when a gasboat capsized in the treacherous 
waters of Seymour Narrows, B.C., and nine 
men employed by a dredging company were 
drowned. The men were attempting to string 
cables across from Maud Island to the main 
land, which were to support a drill barge while 
holes were being drilled and explosives placed, 
in an effort to remove Ripple Rock, which has 
been the cause of dangerous whirlpools in the 
Narrows. 


When an explosion wrecked a freighter 


which was being loaded with explosives, at 
Vancouver, on March 6, eight men including 
six longshoremen and two crew members lost 
their lives and several others were injured in 
the fire following terrific explosions which 
rocked surrounding buildings, and broke many 
windows. 


Other accidents involving the loss of two 
or more lives were as follows: 


Workmen’s Compensation in 


ABE Annual Reports for the year 1944 of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Boards of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba 
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When a brick wall crashed down on a truck 
they were loading while demolishing a build- 
ing, four labourers were killed, at Chicoutimi, 
Quebec, on March 24. 

On March 8, two textiles chemicals plant 
workers were killed in an explosion that de- 
molished the factory, in Hamilton, Ontario. 

When an engine left the rails and went over 
an embankment, an engineer and a fireman 
were killed, at Brantford, Ontario, on Feb- 
ruary 1. 

In aircraft ferrying, a pilot and a radio 
officer were killed in a plane crash, at Amherst, 
NS., on February 4, and on February 6, a 
pilot, a co-pilot and a radio officer lost their 
lives in a plane crash en route from Dorval, 
Quebec, to Bermuda. 

While engaged in snow removal, two lab- 
ourers were asphyxiated by carbon monoxide 
gas in the cab of a tractor, at Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, on January 17. Two firemen lost 
their lives when crushed under a collapsing 
wall during a fire, at Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
on March 24. 


Supplementary List of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
in, 1944 has been compiled which contains 41 
fatalities, of which five were in logging, six 
in fishing and trapping, four in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, seven in 
manufacturing, one in construction, 13 in 
transportation and public utilities, three in 
trade, and two in service. One of these 
accidents occurred in February, one in May, 
one in July, one in August, three in Sep- 
tember, one in October, six in November and 
27 in December. 


Nova Scotia and Manitoba 


have recently been issued. A brief summary 


of each of these Reports appears below. 


Nova Scotia 


Rising industrial activity during the early 
years of the war was paralleled by a steady 
increase in the number of industrial accidents 
in Nova Scotia. This was indicated in the 
report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
for that province for the calendar year 1944. 
There were, however, 1,048 fewer such acci- 
dents in 1943 as compared with 1942, but in 
1944 the number had increased by 361 over 
1943. The total number of accidents for each 


of the past four years (1940-1944) was as 
follows: 1940, 14,699; 1941, 16,819; 1942, 
19,714; 1943, 18666; 1944, 19,027. 


Industrial accidents during 1944 were classi- 
fied as follows: 


Fatal accidents, dependency established 

and compensation commenced....... 48 
Fatal accidents, burial expenses paid, 

Oe leMPNGeRGa) 25 i010 1.0 dca eeeea es 10 
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Fatal accidents reported, pending adjust- 





PT bk, BT e ERIS eels See oe Oat lee nc ee 3 
Accidents causing permanent partial 
disability (.4)5.505.00)see uke ree perio 157 
Accidents causing total disability for 
Seven’ CaySsOrsOVerrs . ti. wikis. ERE. 8,732 
Accidents where medical aid only was 
DAC Te. DO Ger ihe fee Aree eM ote 7,299 
Accidents pending adjustment, no pay- 
POETS OE RR ae Be Re etree fos abe be 1,813 
Accidents not compensable (other than 
Fatal al Mea cabal it eee ob eee 965 
Potalicias fits) Roe ete bie ses 19,027 





The report points out that as industry must 
pay the total cost of compensation for indus- 
trial accidents, there was a tangible incentive 
to prevent such accidents in every way pos- 
sible. The total of all payrolls on which 
assessments were levied in 1944 exceeded 
$120,680,000 and represented the activities of 
nearly 3,000 employers. 

Assessment rates for the various groups in 
all classes of industries vary as the accumu- 
lated experience for each of the seven indus- 
trial classes assessed, changes. The average 
assessment rate for 1944 was $2.53 and for 
1943, $2.43 per $100 of payroll. 
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The seven classes of industries from which 
assessments were derived, together with the 
amounts contributed by each in 1944 were as 
follows: 


Maningut eS eateek re rene eee: $1,384,496 .20 
Lumbering and woodworking.... 340,662.37 
Inen' “and Steel oie sees wares oe 330,208.43 


Manufacturing and operating not 


otherwise specified ............ 185,527.03 
Building and construction........ 211,632.91 
Public; wtilities cs esta fon ~ eens 130,845.86 
Transpontationtuia esis hia aacat 543,981.12 

PObAL Wis wwel. aS tehlae. aes $3,127,353 .92 


Penalties, interest and estimated adjustments 
increased the total income to $3,357,512.50. 

The total expenditure, actual and estimated 
for 1944 amounted to $3,354,727.74 under the 
following headings: Compensation paid other 
than pensions, $514,442.45; transferred to 
reserves for pension awards, $337,559.76; paid 
for medical aid, $114,946.90; administration, 
$128,242.31; safety association, $12,253.21; com- 
pensation estimated outstanding $2,190,478.11; 
estimated to complete medical aid claims, 
$56,805. 


Manitoba 


A total of 16,229 accidents were reported 
during 1944 to the Manitoba Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, according to its report 
covering the operations of the Board during 
the last calendar year. Accidents in 19438 
numbered 16,387 including 48 fatalities. 
Details of the accidents as reported by the 
various groups for the last two years are as 
follows: 








Group 1943 1944 

Steam irailwairs Uk: « bee. ea 2,391 2,410 
Province of Manitoba......... 222 208 
City of Winnipeg. ssccc. ces) » 356 383 
General body of employers.... 12,124 11,539 
Winnipeg Electric Co. ........ 237, 237 
Dominion Government ........ 1,057 1,452 
Potal | tie ete 16,387 16,229 








The report also shows, that on December 31, 
1944, the Board had on its books as in receipt 
of pension 557 dependents of workmen killed 


in industry during the period March 1, 1917 
to December 31, 1944. 

The total actual payroll for all classes for 
1943 was $113,314,436.02. The largest group 
was that of the general body of employers 
with a total of $68,874,780, while the Canadian 
Pacific and the Canadian National railways 
had payrolls of $11,988,789.97 and $14,186,442.77 
respectively. 

During 1944, the actual cash disbursed by 
the Board (less investments) amounted to 
$1,304,374.09, as compared with $1,229,221.86 
disbursed during 1943. 

The report also contains a detailed analysis 
of compensable accident claims for 1943. The 
accident claims were classified by causes as 
follows: Prime movers, 177; working machines, 
514; hoisting apparatus, 117; dangerous sub- 
stances, 365; stepping on or striking against 
objects, 754; falling objects, 815; handling 
objects, 1,618; tools, 421; runaways and 
animals, 81; moving trains and vehicles, 202; 
falls of persons, 1,094; all other causes, 503. 


Orrawa: Printed by EpmMonp C.ovutier, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1945. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


On May 9, Hon, Cee D 


War production Howe, Minister of Muni- 


continues tions and Supply, issued a 
until defeat statement dealing with 
of Japan Canada’s plans for war 


production during the war 
against Japan. 

“Now that victory in Europe has been 
officially declared, Canadian war plants must 
concentrate their effort toward the quick defeat 
of Japan,” he stated. 

The Minister emphasized that Canadian 
war production will continue at a high level. 
He said that plans developed in readiness for 
V-E Day, or entry into Stage 2 of the war, 
will go into effect immediately. He appealed 
to all war plant personnel to stay on the job 
and see the war through to a definite and 
victorious conclusion. 

Anticipating the collapse of Germany, which 
now has become a reality, readjustments in 
various programs already have been made, 
with the result that the general change- 
over will not have so marked an effect on the 
Canadian economy as otherwise would have 
been the case. 

“In short,” said Mr. Howe, “the entry into 
Stage 2 of the war and the gradual conversion 
from war to peacetime production, having been 
planned for in advance, will be effected with 
a minimum of disturbance.” 

Briefly, Canada’s war production picture for 
the immediate future, based on present in- 
formation supplied by the United Kingdom 
and the United States, is as follows: 


36347—14 


Aircraft: Production will continue  in- 
definitely with emphasis on most recent models 
of combat aircraft and with reduction of 
trainer plane output. 


Shipbuilding: Continued high rate of deliy- 
eries well into 1946. The ship repairs pro- 
gram, already substantial, may increase. 


Gun and small arms ammunition: Progres- 
sive cutback, possibly by as much as 50 per 
cent of the present rate by the end of the 
year. 


Chemicals and explosives: Cutback in 
explosives in line with ammunition demands. 
Chemical production for agricultural and other 
industrial needs will continue at high rate. 


Armoured vehicles: Production will decline 
sharply. 

Automotive vehicles: Partial conversion from 
military to civilian requirements will keep 
factories fully engaged. 


Railway equipment: Production will con- 


tinue at an even higher rate to supply 
domestic and foreign demands. 
Instruments and signals devices: Cutback 


already in effect. Present production rate 
will not change materially. 

Defence construction: Program virtually 
completed. of 

Miscellaneous military stores: Not much 
change with demands continuing heavy. 

Raw and semi-processed materials: War and 
civilian demands will continue to be heavy. 
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“Production of civilian necessities, so long 
deferred by the war, together with production 
for export to the liberated countries, will 
absorb manpower released by a lessening of 
war production, and this summer the labour 
demand will still be heavy,” Mr. Howe stated. 


The Minister paid tribute to the plans 
already laid by most of Canada’s industries 
for this period, in many of which the recon- 
version will mean simply the moving of 
workers from one machine to another. 


The table on page 793 
shows the latest statistics 
available reflecting indus- 
trial conditions in Canada. 

In conformity with the 
trend in twenty of the previous twenty-four 
years of the ‘record, industrial employment 
throughout Canada showed curtailment at the 
beginning of April, according to figures pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of. Statistics. 
This is the fourth successive month in which 
the index has receded. The general decline 
approximated that reported at April 1; 1944. 
Comparative index figures to the 176-9 for 
April 1 are 178-2 for March 1, 180-5 on April 
1, 1944 and 104-9 for April 1, 19389. The 
seasonally-adjusted index showed an upward 
movement, advancing from 185-7 at March 1 
to 187-4 at the date under review. 

The 15,189 firms reporting to the Bureau 
showed a total working force of 1,803,015 at 
the date under review, which was a reduction 
of 0-7 per cent from the month preceding. 
The weekly salaries and wages paid to these 
employees decreased by 3:2 per cent to $57,- 
694,461, due to loss of working time during 
the Easter holidays as well as from reductions 
in personnel. Per capita weekly earnings 
declined to $32.00 at April 1 from $32.81 at 
the previous month and $32.37 at April 1 of 
last year. 

Most of the employment recession took place 
in manufacturing and logging. The contraction 
in manufacturing as a whole was contra- 
seasonal, although it repeats that indicated a 
year earlier; there was a moderate decline in 
the production of both durable and non- 
durable manufactured goods. The largest 
losses were in iron and steel and animal foods. 
On the other hand, greater activity was noted 
in lumber and non-ferrous metal products and 
in communications, transportation, services 
and trade. The greatest expansion, seasonal 
in character, was in transportation and trade. 

The physical volume of business increased 
to 232-2 in April from 225-2 in March. While 
manufacturing remained unchanged at 271-1 
and construction declined from 172-3 to 162-9, 
mineral production increased from 173-5 to 


Employment and 
industrial 
statistics 
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183-2, electric power from 154-2 to 165-5 and 
the index for the distribution of goods from 
177-9 to 190-7. 

Two Orders in Council of 


Logging and May 17 gave the Unem- 

- lumbering ployment Insurance Com- 
brought under mission authority to include 

Unemployment employees of the lumbering 

Insurance and logging industries under 

the Unemployment Insur- 

ance Act. This action followed extended in- 


quiries across Canada into the conditions in 
these industries with respect to unemployment 
insurance, by the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee. Details of the new 
orders and the manner of their application will 
be found elsewhere in this issue in the section, 
Activities of Unemployment. Insurance Com- 
MISSION. 

Canadian automobile manu- 
facturers have been given 
permits to make a total of 
10,000 passenger cars this 
year, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Munitions and 
Supply, on June 1. 

The cars will all be allocated to essential 
users, such as doctors, nurses, police, fire- 
fighters, taxl operators, and others whose ser- 
vices are necessary, by the Motor Vehicle 
Control. Mr. Howe stated that manufacture 
is likely to begin during the last quarter of 
this year, manufacturing permits having been 
mailed to General Motors‘ of Canada Limited, 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada Limited, and 
Ford Motor Company of Canada Limited. 

The Minister said the three companies will 
be free to make any models they wish, but 
the cars must be in the low-price field. “In all 
likelihood the companies will find it expedient 
to concentrate on making sedans and: coaches,” 
he said. 

With some manufacturers’ changes in body 
lines, the new cars will be 1946 models. They 
will embody some of the improvements in 
engineering design developed during the war. 
Sufficient nickel and chrome will be available 
to make possible a bright finish on bumpers, 
trim, and other parts, and thus the cars will 
be even better looking than their predecessors. 
The price of the new cars will be determined 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

“The manufacturers are permitted to get 
their car production under way as soon as 
they like”, said Mr. Howe. “However, they 
will not be allowed to shelve the production 
of war and essential civilian trucks. Present 
schedules call for an output in 1945 of 130,000 
military trucks, plus trucks for UNRRA and 
liberated countries, and for essential civilian 


To commence 
manufacture of 
automobiles 
for civilians 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
: (Official statistics except where noted) 


1945 1944 































May April March May April March 
Employment Index.............. (Bi Ne ceso. 9 176-9 178-2 178-2 180-5 181-7 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
union members).............. 2) Meeecsa. . $2 0-7 ROS. SRR | SG). 29 0-9. . 
Unemployment Insurance claims....|.............. 8, 430 13,307 4, 654 6, 463 "40, 667 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 4 : 
peyrells,«.. 1 raz9..% ies colds Mito ave. .é 144-1 148-8 146-2 148-6 149-1 
Per capita weekly earnings....... ao eee 32-00 32-81 32-26 P 32-37 32-27 
Prices, Wholesale Index.......... Oodiainbeet :: 103-4 - 103-0 102-5 102-9 103-0 
Cost of Living Index............. (4) 119-0 118-7 118-7 119-2 118-5 119-0 
mivevailcaresmunad usted nd ex...) ae a eae eo al. pe el 194-9 176:7 176-8 165-4 
Retail sales‘adjusted ‘index 2) (|... ecb EU ee. 202-4 169-1 175-3 177-4 
Wholesale sales... . CR Big olay Peas ase $)). dew dacs 195-5 201-8 195-2 173-0 190-9 
Common stocks index............ (4) 796-8 94-2 93-2 79-9 79-3 81-5 
Preferred stocks index............ bo hee ek be es 130-3 130-9 118-5 118-7 119-2 
Bond yields, Dominion index..... (4) 796-0 96-0 96-3 97-2 97-3 97-3 
Physical Volume of Business 
WACK..3 3 8) ee sete GA Ie Meee Beha ee 232-2 225-2 241-8 239-5 247-8 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION........ (iat A. dae 232-2 248-0 272-3 270-0 282-7 
Mineral Production........... CIT eer ae 183-2 173-5 238-8 247-5 262-6 
Manufacturing................. (Oe eee eee eee 271-1 271-1 297-3 291-3 300-5 
Gonstructions #7. 40.1 Jats. Mhias eee ae 162-9 172-3 109-2 140-2 201-8 
Blectrigmowmetn ca ccike lotic ode ievden ieee 165-5 154-2 165-0 153-1 154-7 
DISTRIBUTIONS Fei b36). GM. «1g vs wie Omen gh 190-7 177-9 178-6 176-2 175-4 
Carloadin gas: 5. .bwisricareia siow:< (CD) SRE 148-7 150-8 159-6 146-1 156-7 
Tons carried, freight.......... (HES, eee 215-3 197-5 221-3 213-4 217-5 
Trade, external, excluding gold... $ |.............. 451,938,186; 439,492,758] 529,887,430) 424,167,523) 440,728, 409 
Imports, excluding gold.......... Sel Ree 133, 827,107} 132,486,072} 159,038,099) 137,487,106} 150,785, 685 
Exports, excluding gold........... S| ae hd eh ee oe 312,322,645) 301,715,227] 368,356,855} 282,890,613] 282,782,299 
Bank debits to individual 
Accounts Val. IQR. OR, SHOE BOIS 4,855, 104, 943] 5,328,957, 709] 6,652, 617,362] 4,561, 260,374) 4, 773,277,391 
Bank notes in circulation....... Cia: ae >. eee 965,900,000} 928,390,000; 837,200,000) 836,500,000} 801,000, 000 
Bankrdeposits imsavingsns tess.) Sele. s.6oe eee 2,734,670, 125] 2, 724,692,099] 2,093, 865,155] 2, 253,671,574 2,225, 417,472 
Bank loans, commercial, ete...... $ |.............. 1,022,510,668] 1,066,861, 266} 1,117, 464, 938 866, 976, 698 930, 914, 937 
Railway— 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
CATS. FS ape k yre e cuee a i 7) 272, 239 280, 105) 272,008 282, 760 272,724 277,775 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues ies. 2. Es GSh We FAL A STS PR... 32,403, 100 32, 138, 400 30, 862, 400 33, 492, 700 
operating expenses............ CT ISSR OE Sey OR riage area yo 25,786, 894 25, 900, 880 24,995, 932 26,386, 168 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
trafic earnings: £3es <4. ene Suil\. eats captiae 26, 400, 245 26,382, 817 27,316, 649 25,753, 427 27,119, 666 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, all lines. $ ].............. 23,386, 362 23, 778, 920 22, 846, 290 21, 848, 861 23, 230,798 
Steam railways, freight in 
HORST OS ea Mette cee crete eI Gs re REA Woke geet oo Ny 5, 563, 347,000} 5,768, 503,000). 5,342,089,000) 5, 533,693,000 
Building permits......24)s02. 5-36 ST cdcever. etree 17,352,020 12, 786, 815 17, 838, 508 13, 611,306 7,091, 253 
Contracts awarded............. (7) $ 38, 271,400 34, 296, 100 19, 651, 400 31, 694, 500 27,696, 000 31,019,000 
Mineral production— 
Pighitonest<tes ster ees aesod CONS PIR. Melee ne ee ae 156,070 165,517 175,207 170,364 168, 047 
Stee] ingots and castings....... ONS |i. san sence eee ead 274,213 277,461 263, 431 260, 825 275, 539 
FPerrocalloys!))... Yesiea7.< & Tons) Mh SEG » 18,350 16,434 15, 876 12,818 12,391 
Old: $a Sty eo sath. sane. OUNCES | a BFE ote, ber tills deems soe 228, 687 256, 837 244, 804 266, 644 
WOel tree tin ntaeiste warnoris rece HONS s ees cl neste one 1, 467, 482 1, 289,723 1, 236,073 1,546, 416 
Copper eee Bt Le. POUNAE METIS ES fs. TOLLS ee 45,931,335 47, 843,032 45, 239, 782 48,472,036 
Nickel et. ns. ct. ee POUT ee tei es MN cite / le 23,514,627 24, 023,396 23, 160, 550 25, 288, 828 
JE 8 bac tens acta ore crn cs Re PORNOSE te ocr eee nce a 35, 169,939 20, 491, 362 25,270, 297 24, 264,103 
Zines sed LEI IR RA POUNAS KIER. FER EAB IUE ee cilee se 47,697, 136 45, 646, 454 43,359,215 46,049,214 
Timber scaled in British 
Columbisers; -eees FES. basiftsign.. at... 234,704,914 211, 300,000 264,000,535 284, 671,498 235,465, 957 
Flour production............... | St a ee ae 2,126,235 2,160,706 1,962, 264 1,948,537 2,267,307 
Footwear production........... pairs|seet Ait ese 3,275,381 3,392,589 3,200, 891 2,908,348 3,340, 343 
Output of central electric 
iets ee (dS aan tne 3,534, 157,000| 3,586,511,000| 3,584,515,000| 3,277, 198,000] 3,515,052, 000 
Sales of insurance’ Cie I SSt Vela, Saas, 57,121,000 53, 854, 000 52,857,000 52,619,000 54,366,000 
Newsprint production........... Hons ea eae 245,430 263,776 262,467 236, 000 252, 092 





* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

t Week ended May 24, 1945. 

(1) Base 1926=100. (?) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. (3) Base, June, 1941=100. (4) Base, 1935- 
1939=100. (5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. (8) Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the 
precoding month. (7) Figures for four weeks ended May 26, 1945, and corresponding previous periods. (3) Maclean’s Building 

eview. 
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needs. In addition, large numbers of trailers 
are on order, principally for use against the 
Japanese. 

“Despite military commitments, it is expect- 
ed that production of passenger cars in Canada 
will commence at about the same time as 
production in the United States.” 

The Minister promised that details of how 
the cars will be allocated will be made public 
as soon as these are ready. ‘Meanwhile, all 
we can say is that essential users, such as 
doctors, nurses, police, firefighters, taxi oper- 
ators, and others whose services are necessary, 
will continue to be given preference,” he said. 


Members of the Royal 
Commission Commission on Coal 
continues recently returned to Ottawa 
study of from the United States after 


completing a visit to the 
coal fields of West Virginia, 
Virginia, Kentucky and Alabama. While in 
the United States, the Commission party also 
visited Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and Washington, 
where they reviewed river transportation 
facilities, research laboratories and other 
matters of vital interest to the Commission’s 
inquiry. This visit to the United States was 
made at the completion of the sittings of the 
Commission in Western Canada which ended 
on April 26 at Winnipeg. 

Up to the present, the Commission has held 
public sittings in two of the Maritime Prov- 
inces and in the four Western Provinces. In 
January and February, evidence was taken in 
Sydney, Halifax, Kentville, New Glasgow and 
Amherst in the Province of Nova Scotia and 
in Fredericton, New Brunswick. From March 
26 to April 26, hearings were held in Van- 
couver, B.C., Calgary and Edmonton, Alberta, 
Regina, Saskatchewan, and Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. Extensive visits were made to the coal 
mining areas coincident with the sittings of 


coal industry 


the Commission in the coal _ producing 
provinces. 
Generally speaking, the Commission has 


confined its evidence to date to production 
questions. To complete this evidence on the 
production of, coal in Canada, further sittings 
are to be held in Sydney, Nova Scotia. At 
that time, the Dominion Steel & Coal Com- 
pany will present further detailed information 
requested by the Commission at the conclu- 
sion of its January sittings in Sydney. The 
United Mine Workers of America, District 26, 
are also expected to present a brief, and the 
Nova Scotia Provincial Government will be 
presenting a supplementary brief to the sub- 
mission presented by the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Mines in Halifax in February last. 
In the course of the study of the distribution 
of coal in Canada, the Provinces of Quebec, 
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Ontario and Prince Edward Island will be 
visited. It is thought likely that sittings will 
be confined to Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Ottawa and Charlottetown. 

To date, some one hundred and sixty-eight 
exhibits are on the files of the Commission. 
Of these documents, sixty-one are submissions 
to the Commission, the other exhibits con- 
sisting of supporting data, maps, studies of 
special problems, etc. Thirty-two of the sub- 
missions have been made by coal operators 
or their associations; fifteen by coal dealers 
or their associations; five by provincial gov- 
ernments; eight by municipal bodies; six by 
trade unions; six by boards of trade, and. 
eleven by other community organizations. 

At the present time, the staff of the Com- 
mission is engaged in the study of material 
already presented to the Commission and in 
preparing for further sittings. 

A-number of special studies are being 
carried out on behalf of the Commission. For 
these studies, the services of various specialists 
have been retained. Dr. L. E. Young, Mining 
Engineer Consultant of Pittsburgh, US.A., is 
advising the Commission on mining engineer- 
ing questions. Mr. J. R. Donald, of J. T. 
Donald and Company, Limited, Montreal, has 
been retained to study for the Commission 
problems relating to chemical engineering, 
carbonization, direct and indirect hydrogena- 
tion, ete. Mr. K. J. Morrison, of Harvey, 
Morrison & Company, Accountants, Calgary, 
will report on the financial structure and 
problems of the industry. Mr. Rand H. 
Matheson, Transportation Manager of the 
Maritime Transportation Commission, is study- 
ing transportation aspects of the coal industry. 


Through the Women’s 


Survey of Divisions of the National 
opportunities Employment Service, a 
for training survey is being made in 
of women leading centres of occupa- 


tions and industries into 
which women may be trained for post-war 
employment. The survey was decided upon 
after a recommendation by the departmental 
Committee on Post-War Training, headed by 
L. E. Westman and Mrs. Rex Eaton, Associate 
Directors of National Selective Service (L.G., 
March, 1945, p. 265). 

It relates mainly to those industries and 
occupations in the different localities which 
offer a large measure of continuous employ- 
ment during the transition and post-war 
periods. The results are expected to indicate 
the number of women who will be offering 
for employment who are already trained and 
qualified, the probable annual demand for 
new workers, and the workers who could be 
most appropriately trained for the jobs. 
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For the present the emphasis will be upon 
employment training, although later appren- 
ticeship and training on the job will be given 
consideration. 

The survey relates to household employ- 
ment, as well as to hotels and restaurants, 
commerce and industry. 

It is hoped that the survey will be com- 
pleted in the field not later than July 1. 


The Wartime Labour Rela- 


Conciliation tions Regulations provide 
proceedings conciliation procedure for 
under labour the settlement of disputes 
code where negotiations for an 


agreement following certifi- 
cation of bargaining representatives or negoti- 
ations for the renewal of an existing agreement 
have been unsuccessively continued for thirty 
days. 

The fact that this procedure was invoked in 
only 82 cases during 1944, the first year of 
operation of the Regulations, although over 
1,100 certifications were granted, indicates that 
in a very high proportion of cases agreements 
were reached by the parties concerned without 
undue difficulty. Only one strike occurred in 
the 82 cases. 

Conciliation procedure is as follows: An 
application for intervention under the Regula- 
tions is made either to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) or to one of the 
provincial boards within its respective jurisdic- 
tion. Where the board concerned is satisfied 
that the application is in accordance with the 
requirements of the Regulations, it is referred 
to the Minister of Labour who thereupon in- 
structs a Conciliation Officer to confer with the 
parties and attempt to effect an agreement. 
After investigation the case the Conciliation 
Officer must report to the Minister indicating 
the facts of the case and advising whether in 
his view an agreement might be facilitated by 
the appointment of a Conciliation Board. 

Where the Conciliation Officer is unable to 
effect a settlement, the Minister may appoint 
a 3 man Conciliation Board. The duty of 
such a Board is to endeavour to effect an 
agreement between the parties on the matters 
on which they have not agreed, and to report 
the result of its endeavours and its findings and 
recommendations to the Minister. The recom- 
mendations of such boards are not binding on 
the parties. 

Of the 82 cases dealt with during 1944, 37 
were considered closed by the end of the year. 
In 13 of these, settlements were effected by 
conciliation offizers. Fifteen cases were under 
investigation by conciliation officers at Decem- 
ber 31. 
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Fifty-four Boards of Conciliation were estab- 
lished, of which twenty-four completed their 
proceedings by the end of the year. Settle- 
ments were effected by five of these. Of 
the nineteen cases where board reports were 
made, the Department was advised that agree- 
ments have since been signed in thirteen 
cases. Six cases remain unsettled. 


The Minister of Labour, 
Proposals for Honourable Humphrey Mit- 
changes in chell, on May 29 issued 
labour code the following statement 

dealing with proposals for 
changes in the labour code: 


“Representations seeking the amendment of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, have been made to the Govern- 
ment directly and through the Department of 
Labour. The representations have come from 
provincial authorities, central labour organiza- 
tions, employers’ organizations and, in several 
cases, individuals. 


“In April, amendments were suggested by 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour (L.G., 
May, 1945, pp. 636, 641), and strong recom- 
mendations have been received since that time 
to have the proposals implemented. 


“On receipt of the various proposals for 
amendments, I took the position that all those 
who participated in drafting the Regulations as 
they now stand should be allowed to consider 
the revisions suggested before any amendments 
were submitted to the Dominion Government 
for approval. Accordingly, I instructed my 
officers in the Department to invite the re- 
action of the various provincial authorities, 
the central labour organizations and employers’ 
organizations. 

“The replies received to date indicate that 
the various provincial administrations and 
employers’ organizations desire time in which 
to study the proposals made by the central 
labour bodies. In addition, there is some 
considerable difference of opinion reflected in 
the replies received and suggestions have been 
made that before serious consideration is given 
the proposed amendments, a conference be 
called in order to allow all parties to present 
their views.” 


Mr. Justice J. N. Fran- 

Change in coeur recently submitted his 

vice-chairmanship resignation as Vice-Chair- 

of Labour man of the Wartime Labour 

Relations Board Relations Board (National). 

On May 8 Mr. A. H. 

Brown of the Department of Labour was ap- 

pointed as Vice-Chairman of the Board to 

fill the vacancy created by Mr. Justice Fran- 
coeur’s resignation. 
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Labour organizations have 
Appointment named their representatives 
of labour to the Labour Committee 
representatives appointed to co-operate 
to Reconstruction with H. Carl Goldenberg, 
Committee Labour Adviser of the De- 


partment of Reconstruction. 
(Reference to the establishment of this com- 
mittee was made on page 620 of the May 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE.) 


The Committee will proceed to draft plans 
and procedures for regular meetings between 
the Minister of Reconstruction and representa- 
tives of organized labour, with a view to the co- 
operation and assistance of labour in formulat- 
ing and implementing the policies of the new 
Department. 


The members of the Committee, appointed 
on the recommendation of the respective or- 
ganizations, are: John W. Bruce, Chairman of 
the Committee on Reconstruction and Re- 
habilitation, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada; Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canadian Congress of Labour; Alfred Char- 
pentier, President of the Canadian and Cath- 
olic Confederation of Labour; and A. J. Kelly, 
Chairman, Dominion Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Railroad Transportation Brother- 
hoods. 

Reference was made in the 
Royal Commission May issue of the Lasour 
on Veterans’ GAZETTE (p. 726) to the 
Qualifications appointment of a Royal 

Commission on Veterans’ 
Qualifications which has been assigned the task 
of studying the credit that may be given mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces on their discharge 
for “trades, technical or other educational 
training or experience gained while in the 
Armed Forces.” 

The Commission held a two-day meeting in 
Ottawa on May 11 and 12. In opening the 
meeting Col. Wilfrid Bovey of Montreal, Com- 
mission chairman, stressed the importance of 
the Commission and asked the co-operation of 
Provincial Governments, trade unions, and 
other groups with a responsibility or interest 
in detailed arrangements for the return of 
members of the Armed Services to civilian life, 
and more especially to civilian jobs. 

After indicating the great variety of edu- 
cational and occupational courses given to 
members of the Armed Services, both as part 
of military training and for cultural improve- 
ment (as in the case of the Canadian Legion 
Educational Services and _ special courses 
operated by the Armed Services themselves) 
the chairman suggested that the Commission 
should make arrangements so that each person 
discharged from the Armed Services would be 
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provided with a certificate showing his edu- 
cational and occupational improvement as a 
result of the training which has followed enlist- 
ment. 


Colonel Bovey laid emphasis upon the part 
of the Provincial Governments in relation to 
the work of the Commission, particularly in 
regard to recognition of educational courses. 
In this connection he said: “It will then be 
our duty to visit each Provincial Government 
since these alone are responsible for the grant- 
ing of educational certificates and to make 
such arrangements with them as will result in 
ex-service personnel being in possession of 
suitable documents.” 


The chairman announced that the three 
Defence Departments have already undertaken 
the preparation of reports covering all types 
of instruction given within the Forces, and that 
one highly qualified officer from each Service 
has been assigned to the Commission as a 
technical adviser. 

Stressing the “appalling importance” of the 
task facing the Commission, the chairman ex- 
pressed confidence that its task will be accom- 
plished expeditiously and satisfactorily, with 
the co-operation of the Provinces, trade 
unions, employers and Federal Departments 
which may be in a position to assist. 


Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, addressing the Commission, said that 
the Department of Labour views the field to 
be covered in the enquiry as of vital im- 
portance ini satisfactorily re-establishing mem- 
bers of the Armed Services in civilian employ- 
ment. 


The Commission decided to recommend that 
advantage be taken at once of the new facil- 
ities provided in the Province of Quebec under 
recent legislation to ‘assist apprenticeship, and 
to provide for the re-training of handicapped 
personnel. 

Headquarters of the Commission are to be 
at Montreal. 


In addition to the chairman, the other five 
members of the Commission were at the meet- 
ing—D. S. Lyons, Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Montreal; 
Stuart R. Ross, of the Windsor Vocational 
School staff; J. C. G. Herwig, Canadian Legion, 
Ottawa; F. W. Smelts, Regional Director of 
Selective Service, Vancouver; and Hector 
Dupuis, Regional Director of Selective Service, 
Montreal. 


Commander A. E. Fortington of Ottawa has 
been appointed Secretary to the Commission. 

The Commission plans to hold meetings in 
the various provincial capital cities during 
June, July and August. 
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As a result of an ever- 


Committee on increasing demand by 


university veterans for the university 
training for training provided under the 
veterans Post-Discharge Re-establish- 


ment Order, a committee of 
citizens experienced in educational affairs has 
been appointed to advise the Minister of 
Veterans Affairs on matters relating to uni- 
versity training. 
The committee is under the chairmanship of 
Mr. W.S. Woods, Deputy Minister of Veterans 
Affairs. The other members are: 


Mr. S. N. F. Chant, Director General of 
Rehabilitation, Department of Veterans 
Affairs; Rev. Dr. Philippe Cornellier, Rector, 
Ottawa University; Mgr. Cyrille Gagnon, 
Rector, Laval University; Dr. Milton F. Gregg, 
President, University of New Brunswick; Dr. 
Cyril F. James, Principal, McGill University; 
Mr. H. W. Jamieson, Superintendent of Edu- 
cational Training, Department of Veterans 
Affairs; Dr. Norman A. M. MacKenzie, Presi- 
dent, University of British Columbia; Dr. 
W. A. Mackintosh, Director General of Eco- 
nomic Research, Department of Reconstruction; 
Mgr. J. L. Olivier Maurault, Rector, University 
of Montreal; Dr. John E. Robbins, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce; Dr. Sidney 
Smith, President-elect, University of Toronto; 
Dr. James S. Thomson, President, University 
of Saskatchewan; Dr. H. M. Tory, President of 
Carleton College, Ottawa; Dr. R. C. Wallace, 
Principal, Queen’s University. 


The Annual Report on 
Report on Labour Legislation in Can- 
Labour ada, 1943, recently issued by 
Legislation in the Department of Labour, 
Canada, 1943 contains the text or a 


summary of all labour laws 
enacted in 1943 by the Parliament of Canada 
and the provincial legislatures. All Orders in 
Council of labour interest are also summarized 
or noted. The Report is the fifth supplement 
to Labour Legislation in Canada as existing on 
December 31, 1937, and has a cumulative index 
covering the contents of the basic volume and 
the annual supplements. 

The principal measures passed during the 
year are reviewed in an Introduction under 
such headings as: Trade Unions and Collective 
Bargaining; Factories and Shops; Wages and 
Hours of Labour; Workmen’s Compensation; 
Safety and Health; Vocational Education; 
Unemployment Insurance and Employment 
Offices; Wartime Labour Conditions and Post- 
war Reconstruction. 

The main volume of the series may be 
obtained from the Department of Labour for 
one dollar and the supplements for twenty-five 
cents each. 
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An inter-departmental hous- 
Appointment of ing committee has been 
inter-departmental established to deal with 
committee problems of planning and 
on housing co-ordination relating to the 

activities of various depart- 
ments in the field of housing. In particular 
the committee will work to further Govern- 
ment policy of providing essential housing and 
accommodation for war workers, members of 
the Armed Forces and thein dependents, and 
veterans, and of procuring labour, materials 
and equipment for the construction of housing 
in the post-war period. The Deputy Minister 
of Finance is chairman of the committee, one 
of whose members is the Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 

A jomt government-labour 
Government- committee has been ap- 
labour committee pointed in British Columbia 
set up in B.C. to study labour’s proposals 

for legislative action. The 
proposals, presented to the Government by 
the B.C. Federation of Labour, include the 
following: 

Inauguration of a compulsory check-off 
system; outlawing of company unions; revision 
of the Apprenticeship Act; training for dis- 
charged service men; citizenship rights; voting 
and franchise for native Indians; education 
cost reforms; health imsurance; free hospital- 
ization for maternity patients; abolition of 
poll tax and lowering of voting age to 18 years; 
social security; and Workmen’s Compensation 
Act changes. 

Membership on the committee includes nine 
union leaders representing the principal labour 
organizations in the province, and representa- 
tives of the Provincial Government headed by 


the Minister of Labour, Hon. George S. 
Pearson. 

The Building Apprentice- 
Training building ship and Training Council, 
apprentices in consisting of representatives 
Great Britain of industrial and _ profes- 


sional building interests and 
of Government departments, was recently ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Works to inquire 
into conditions and advise on matters concern- 
ing the education and training of apprentices 
in the building industry, and to encourage the 
development of craft apprenticeship schemes 
on a national basis. A summary of the report 
of the Council appeared in the Times Edu- 
cational Supplement of April 28. 

The Council found that the annual intake of 
students for training in the industry rose from 
300 in 1942 to 6,000 in 1944. Pupils in train- 
ing numbered 63,976, of whom 51,892 had no 
written agreement. The Council recommended 
that certain elementary safeguards should be 
required for each apprenticeship agreement: 
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an agreement in writing; an obligation on the 
part of the employer to teach the apprentice 
his craft; both employer and apprentice to be 
answerable to the Area Joint Appentriceship 
Committee for fulfilling the terms of the agree- 
ment; and attendance, with pay, at a technical 
course by an apprentice under 18 years of age 
for one day a week or its equivalent. 

The Government has accepted a plan which 
may soon be in operation, the Council states, 
whereby apprentices will erect buildings under 
the guidance of craftsmen. The building of 
new, and the rebuilding of damaged, houses is 
considered particularly suitable for such train- 
ing. On this work, the proportion of appren- 
tices to instructors should be six or more to 
one and training should confer the full status 
of apprentice upon such boys under approved 
training conditions, while transfer of an appren- 
tice to an employer should be provided for as 
soon as suitable work is available. The 
Ministry of Works would pay any abnormal 
costs in applying this scheme, Maintenance 
grants would be made to boys living away from 
home. 

In the industry generally, the proportion of 
apprentices to skilled craftsmen would have to 
be increased temporarily, the report points out, 
although in normal times the proportion would 
not exceed 1:4. The Council recommended 
that the building industry discourage the entry 
of premium apprentices, and asked! that fin- 
ancial assistance be provided by the State to 
enable suitable boys to pass from lower schools 
to senior full-time courses in technical schools, 
colleges and universities. 

The shortage of suitable teachers and in- 
structors, the Council considers, presents the 
major difficulty. The Ministry of Labour and 
National Service recently facilitated the 
transfer of persons of 25 or over on registration, 
and possessing adequate qualifications, to full- 
time posts on staffs of building schools. Plans 
are under way for establishing full-time train- 
ing courses for those already employed as 
teachers whose experience has been limited 
by war conditions and for those recruited from 
applicants in the services. There are also plans 
for a modified intensive course for youths who 
left training to join up. 


An analysis by the Bureau 


Collective of Labour Statistics at 
bargaining and Washington, published in 
union status in the April issue of the 
United States Monthly Labour Review 

disclosed that some 144 


million workers in the United States were 
employed under collective bargaining con- 
tracts in January, 1945. These workers in- 
cluded approximately 47 per cent of all 
workers employed in industries and occupa- 
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tions in which unions are actively engaged in 
obtaining written agreements with employers. 
During the year 1944 there was an increase in 
agreement coverage of over half a million 
workers, which was equivalent to a 4.5 per 
cent rise in the proportion of employed 
workers covered by agreements. 

The results of the analysis indicated that 
more than 8% million of all production wage 
earners in manufacturing industries in the 
United States were employed under the terms 
cf union agreements at the beginning of 1945, 
or an increase of about 8 per cent during 1944. 
The largest increases were in the tobacco and 
chemical industries and, to a less extent, in the 
canned and preserved foods industry. Agree- 
ments were negotiated for the first time with 
several large aircraft and petroleum-refining 
companies, as well as with a number of meat- 
packing, shoe, leather tanning, and rubber 
companies. 

In non-manufacturing industries, rather 
more than 54 million workers were employed 
under the terms of union agreements at the 
beginning of 1945, representing an increase 
during the year of 6 per cent in the pro- 
portion of employees working under agree- 
ment. It was stated that over 95 per cent of 
the coal-mining, maritime and longshoring 
and railway employees, including clerical and 
supervisory personnel, and over 90 per cent 
of the employees in the iron-mining and tele- 
graph industries were employed under union 
agreements. However, less than 25 per cent 
of the employees in service occupations and 
slightly less than 20 per cent of the clerical 
and professional employees were under union 
contract. 

In the latter classification a major portion 
of the clerical and professional workers in 
transportation, communications and _ public 
uitilities industries and practically all actors 
and musicians were employed under collective- 
bargaining agreements. However in manu- 
facturing, financial and business service estab- 
lishments, and in wholesale and retail trade, 
only about 13 per cent of the clerical and 
professional employees were under agreement. 

Dealing with union security clauses in col- 
lective agreements, the report noted that the 
proportion of workers under maintenance-of- 
membership clauses increased during 1944, 
while the proportion under closed-shop and 
union-shop provisions remained about the 
same. 

By January, 1945, approximately 33 million 
workers, or 27 per cent of all persons employed 
under union agreements were employed under 
maintenance-of-membership clauses. About: 4 
million, or 28 per cent of all workers under 
agreement were employed under closed-shop 
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provisions and about 24 million, or 18 per 
cent, under union-shop agreements. Only two 
per cent of all workers under agreement were 
covered by union preferential clauses, whereas 
25 per cent were under agreements which pro- 
vided recognition only. 

Almost 6 million workers, or more than 40 
per cent of all employees under agreement 
were covered by check-off provisions in Janu- 
ary, 1945. About half were covered by clauses 
providing for the automatic check-off of all 
members’ dues and the other half by clauses 
which provide for check-off only for those 
employees who file individual written author- 
izations with the employer. 


The 95th session of the 


Governing Governing Body of the In- 
Body of ILO ternational Labour Office 
meets in was scheduled to begin on 
Quebec June 21 at Quebec City. 


The session was preceded 
by meetings of a number of Governing Body 
committees including the Finance Committee, 
the Committee on Constitutional Questions, 
and the Employment Committee. 

Among the matters on the agenda was the 
question of the ILO’s relationship to the 
general international organization whose 
charter has been under consideration at San 
Francisco. 

The Employment Committee, whose func- 
tion is to examine and consider international 
economic policies and measures from the point 
of view of employment, and to make recom- 
raendations on employment policy, will sub- 
mit a report. 

The last previous session of the Governing 
Body was held in January, in London, England 
(L.G., April, 1945, p. 555). 

The Canadian Government representative 
on the Governing Body is Mr. Arthur Mac- 
Namara. At the time of going to press the 
complete Canadian delegation had not been 
announced. 

Mr. Percy Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, at- 
tended the session as workers’ delegate. 


One of the duties assigned 
to the administrative com- 
mittee appointed at the 
World Trade Union Con- 
ference held in London, 
England, in February (L.G. 
April, 1945, p. 557) was to draft a tentative 
constitution for a World Federation of Trade 
Unions. The committee, representing some 
60,000,000 workers in 35 countries, completed 
this task after ten days of deliberation at Oak- 
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land, California, early in May. The charter 
will be submitted to the constituent organiza- 
tions throughout the world in time for formal 
presentation for approval or amendment at the 
re-convened conference in Paris in September. 


As outlined in the New York Times of 
May 6, the purpose of the new world trade 
union federation wil be “to improve the living 
and working conditions of the people of all 
lands and to unite them in the pursuit of 
objectives sought by all freedom-loving 
peoples.” The draft constitution calls for a 
federation, “sovereign authority” of the new 
body, that would meet every two years; a 
general council, elected by the federation, to 
represent all the affiliated organizations, and 
to meet annually; an executive committee of 
seventeen members; and a bureau of manage- 
ment. : 


It is stated that the tentative constitution 
provides for an “escalator” method of voting, 
so that organizations with huge memberships, 
such as Soviet Russia, (roughly 27,000,000 mem- 
bers) would have relatively fewer votes at 
meetings of the general council and congress. 
It provides for one vote per 50,000 members 
for organizations with a membership up to five 
million. Larger organizations with up to ten 
million members would have a vote for each 
additional 100,000. Those with ten million to 
fifteen million would receive one vote for each 
additional 200,000 members and those with a 
membership exceeding fifteen million would 
have one vote for each additional group of 
400,000 members. 


As a general rule it is proposed to confine 
affiliation with the federation to a single 
national trade union for each country. “In 
exceptional cases, however, more than one 
national trade union centre or individual 
national trade union organization may be 
granted the right of affiliation.” 


Correction: Legislative Proposals of Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada 


On page 636 of the May issue of the LaBour 
GAZETTE, in the course of an article on the 
legislative proposals to the Canadian Govern- 
ment of Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, appeared the sentence: “It was also 
requested that the Act be amended to require 
all employees to be members of a specified 
organization of employees.” This should have 
read: “It was also requested that the Act be 
amended to allow collective agreements where- 
by all employees may be required to be 
members of a specified organization of 
employees.” 


A pplication in Canada of Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions of the International Labour Conference 


HE Minister of Justice, Hon. Louis St. 

Laurent, has issued a memorandum on 
the subject matter of the draft conventions 
and recommendations adopted at the 25th 
and 26th sessions of the International Labour 
Conference in which he reports on the juris- 
diction of the Dominion and Provincial 
governments as to the legislation that would 
be required to implement the _ various 
proposals. 

Seven of the recommendations were adopted 
at the 26th session of the Conference held in 
Philadelphia April 20 - May 12, 1944 (LG., 
June, 1944, p. 714). These deal with matters 
of social security and post-war employment. 
The other ten recommendations and four 
draft conventions were adopted at the 25th 
session held at Geneva prior to the outbreak 
of war in 1939. These latter relate to voca- 
tional training, apprenticeship, road transport 
workers, and migratory and _ indigenous 
workers. 

According to the memorandum of the 
Minister of Justice none of the draft con- 
ventions and only three of the recommenda- 
tions fall within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Dominion Parliament. The remainder 
may be given effect to by Parliament alone 
only in the Yukon and Northwest Territories; 
in other parts of the country they either are 
within exclusive provincial jurisdiction or are 
a matter for Dominion-provincial co-operation. 

The three recommendations coming solely 
within Dominion jurisdiction are among those 
adopted at Philadelphia last year and are as 
follows: 

Recommendation No. 68 concerning in- 
come security and medical care for persons 
discharged from the Armed Forces or war 
employment; 

Recommendation No. 70 concerning stan- 
dards of social policy in dependent terri- 
tories; 

Recommendation No. 72 concerning the 
employment service. 


Of the other ILO proposals adopted at 
Philadelphia, two important and _ lengthy 
social security recommendations outlined an 
all-inclusive social insurance scheme and for 
a program of medical care. The compulsory 
insurance features of these recommendations 
(Nos. 67 and 69) are declared by the Minister 
of Justice to fall within Dominion jurisdiction 
in relation only to unemployment insurance. 
Otherwise they may be given effect to by the 


provincial legislatives alone or in co-operation 
with Parliament. The sections relating to 
social assistance or to public medical care 
services may be given effect to either by 
Parliament or by the provinces. 


The detailed recommendation on employ- 
ment organization in the transition from war 
to peace (No. 71) which deals with demo- 
bilization, industrial reconversion, use of the 
employment service, vocational training, mo- 
bility of labour, special problems of juveniles, 
women and disabled persons, and _ other 
matters, can be given effect to by the Domin- 
ion in relation to the demobilization of the 
Armed Forces and operation of the employ- 
ment service of Canada; otherwise by the 
provinces alone or in _ co-operation with 
Parliament. Recommendation No. 73 on the 
national planning of public works falls partly 
within Dominion and partly within provincial 
jurisdiction. 

The recommendations and _ conventions 
adopted in 1939 dealt for the most part with 
matters partly under Dominion and partly 
under provincial jurisdiction. 

The Minister pointed out that many of the 
subject matters with which the draft con- 
ventions and recommendations are concerned 
have already been dealt with by the Dominion 
owing to the war emergency. . However for 
the purposes of the enactment of legislation 
or other action of a permanent character it 
is necessary that they be dealt with by the 
appropriate legislative body. 


Canada’s Record in Meeting ILO Proposals 


Canada has been represented at all twenty- 
six: of the sessions of the International Labour 
Conference since 1919. In regard to the 67 
draft conventions and 73 recommendations 
adopted in this length of time, Canada, like 
other member states of the ILO, has been 
under the obligation of bringing them before 
the authority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matters lie for the enactment of 
legislation or other action. 

All these proposals, therefore, have been sub- 
mitted to the Law Officers of the Crown in 
Canada with a view to determining whether 
they fall within Dominion or provincial juris- 
diction. These which have been found to be 
in the latter category have been brought offi- 
cially by the Secretary of State to the atten- 
tion of the provincial authorities, but none of 
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DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


them has been applied by all the provinces to 
date, although examination of provincial laws 
has shown that the requirements of some are 
met in whole or in part by existing legislation. 

Six conventions have been given legislative 
effect by the Dominion Parliament and have 
been ratified by Canada. They all relate to 
seamen, and are in force through enactment in 
the Canada Shipping Act, 1934. 


The Minister of Labour has been granted 
authority (under Order in Council P.C. 1550, 
March 20, 1944) to give notice in the House 
of Commons of a resolution approving two 
other conventions, one relating to the protec- 
tion against accidents of workers employed in 
loading or unloading ships, the other concern- 
ing statistics of wages and hours. As yet, 
however, no further action towards ratifica- 
tion has been taken in regard to these two 
conventions. 


In regard to three other conventions meas- 
ures were enacted by Parliament in 1935 to 
give them effect. These conventions related to 
limitation of hours of work in industry, weekly 
rest in industry, and the creation of minimum 
wage-fixing machinery. However these meas- 
ures remain inoperative since the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in London sub- 
sequently rendered judgment that all three 
were ultra vires of the Parliament of Canada. 

The memorandum of the Minister of Justice 
dealing with the competence of Parliament and 
of the provincial legislatures as to the conven- 
tions and recommendations adopted in 1939 
and 1944 forms the basis of an Order in Coun- 
cil (P.C. 3671, May 24, 1945) the text of which 
appears below. 


Text of P.C. 3671 
Certified to be a true copy of a Minute of a 


Meeting of the Committee of the Privy Council,: 


approved by His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral on the 24th May, 1945. 

The Committee of the Privy Council have had 
before them a memorandum of the Minister of 
Justice stating that in a report, dated llth 
February, 1939, of the then Minister of Justice 
(approved by Order in Council P.C. 507, March 
7, 1939) upon the Draft Conventions and Re- 
commendations adopted by the Internationa] 
Labour Conference at its nineteenth, twentieth, 
twenty-first, twenty-second, 
twenty-fourth sessions, the Minister advised that 
the obligation of Canada under the Treaties of 
Peace in relation to the said Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations is to bring them before 
the authority or authorities in Canada within 
whose competence the enactment of legislation 
or other action in each case lies. 

The Minister observes that at the twenty- 
fifth session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence (8-28 June, 1939) the following Recom- 
mendations and Draft Conventions were 
adopted :— 

Recommendation (No. 57) concerning voca- 
tional training. 


twenty-third and ~° 
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Draft Convention (No. 64) concerning the 
regulation of written contracts of employment 
of indigenous workers. 

Recommendation (No. 58) concerning the 
maximum length of written contracts of em- 
ployment of indigenous workers. 

Draft Convention (No. 65) concerning penal 
sanctions for breaches of contracts of employ- 
ment by indigenous workers. 

_ Recommendation (No. 59) concerning labour 
inspectorates for indigenous workers. 

Recommendation (No. 60) concerning ap- 
prenticeship. 

Draft Convention (No. 66) concerning the 
recruitment, placing and conditions of labour 
of migrants for employment. 

Recommendation (No. 61) concerning the 
recruitment, placing and conditions of labour 
of migrants for employment. 

Recommendation (No. 62) concerning co- 
operation between States relating to the re- 
cruitment, placing and conditions of labour 
of migrants for employment. 

Draft Convention (No. 67) concerning the 
regulation of hours of work and rest periods 
in road transport. 

Recommendation (No. 63) concerning indi- 
vidual control books in road transport. 

Recommendation (No. 64) concerning the 
regulation of night work in road transport. 

Recommendation (No. 65) concerning the 
methods of regulating hours of work in road 
transport. 

Recommendation (No. 66) concerning rest 
periods of professional drivers of private 
vehicles. 


That at the twenty-sixth session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference (20 April-12 May, 
1944) the following Recommendations were 
adopted :— 

Recommendation (No. 67) concerning in- 
come security. 

Recommendation (No. 68) concerning in- 
come security and medical care for persons 
discharged from the armed forces and assimil- 
ated services and from war employment. 

Recommendation (No. 69) concerning 
medical care. 

Recommendation (No. 70) concerning mini- 
mum standards of social policy in dependent 
territories. 

Recommendation (No. 71) concerning em- 
ployment organization in the transition from 
war to peace. 

Recommendation (No. 72) concerning the 
employment service. 

Recommendation (No. 73) concerning the 
national planning of public works. 


The Minister observes that the said Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations contemplate 
the enactment of legislation or other action of 
a permanent character in relation to the subject 
matters with which they are concerned and that 
although many of these subject matters have 
necessarily been dealt with by or pursuant to 
the authority of Parliament for the purposes of 
the emergency arising out of the state of war 
now existing, it is desirable that the said Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations be considered 
and dealt with for the purposes of the enact- 
ment of legislation or other action of a perma- 
nent character as if no emergency existed. 

The Minister therefore advises, with refey- 
ence to the above mentioned Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations insofar as legislation or 
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other action of a permanent character is re- 


surance and otherwise they may be give effect 
quired, as follows:— 


to by the provincial legislatures alone or in 


1. Recommendation No. 57 concerning voca- 
tional training may be given effect to by 
Parliament alone only in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories insofar as it relates to educa- 
tion and only in undertakings over which 
Parliament has exclusive legislative authority 
insofar as it relates to training during em- 
ployment; and otherwise it may be given 
effect to by the provincial legislatures alone 
or in co-operation with Parliament. 


2. Draft Conventions Nos. 64 and 65 and 
Recommendations Nos. 58 and 59 concerning 
employment of indigenous workers may be 
given effect to by Parliament alone only in 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories and 
in particular undertakings over which Parlia- 
ment has exclusive legislative authority and 
insofar as they relate to criminal law or the 
employment service of Canada; and otherwise 
they may be given effect to by the provincial 
legislatures. 


3. Recommendation No. 60 concerning ap- 
prenticeship may be given effect to by Par- 
liament alone only in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories and in particular under- 
takings over which Parliament has exclusive 
legislative authority; and otherwise it may 
be given effect to by the provincial legislatures. 


4. Draft Convention No. 66 and Recom- 
mendations Nos. 61 and 62 concerning the 
recruitment, placing and conditions of labour 
of immigrants insofar as they relate to placing 
and conditions of labour may be given effect 
to by Parliament alone only in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories, in the employment ser- 
vice of Canada, and in particular under- 
takings over which Parliament has exclusive 
legislative authority; insofar as they relate 
to the carrying out of conventions or to im- 
migration they may be given effect to by 
Parliament alone or in co-operation with the 
provincial legislatures and otherwise they may 
be given effect to by the provincial legislatures. 


5. Draft Convention No. 67 and Recom- 
mendations Nos. 63, 64, 65 and 66 concerning 
road transport may be given effect to by 
Parliament alone only in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories and in particular under- 
takings over which Parliament has exclusive 
legislative authority; and otherwise they may 
be given effect to by the provincial legislatures. 


6. Recommendations Nos. 67 and 69 con- 
cerning income sécurity and medical care inso- 
far as they relate to compulsory social insuran- 
ce, may be given effect to by Parliament 
alone only in the Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
ritories and in relation to Unemployment In- 


co-operation with Parliament; insofar as they 
relate to social assistance or medical care 
through public medical care services they may 
be given effect to either by Parliament or by 
the provincial legislatures. 


7. Recommendation No. 68 concerning in- 
come security and medical care for persons 
discharged from the armed forces or war em- 
ployment may be given effect to by Parlia- 
ment alone insofar as it relates to mustering 
out grants and the maintenance of the status 
of members of the armed forces for Unem- 
ployment Insurance; insofar as it relates to 
the maintenance of the status of persons under 
compulsory contributory pension and sickness 
insurance schemes it has no application as 
there are no such schemes in operation in 
Canada. 


8. Recommendation No. 70 concerning 
standards of social policy in dependent terri- 
pri can be given effect to by Parliament 
alone. 


9 Recommendation No. 71 concerning em- 
ployment organization in the transition from 
war to peace may be given effect to by Parlia- 
ment alone in the Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
ritories and in particular undertakings over 
which Parliament has exclusive legislative 
authority and in relation to the demobilization 
of the armed forces and operation of the em- 
ployment service of Canada; and otherwise 
may be given effect to by the provincial 
legislatures alone or in co-operation with 
Parliament. 

10. Recommendation No. 72 concerning the 
employment service may be given effect to by 
Parliament alone. 


11. Recommendation No. 73 concerning the 
national planning of public works falls partly 
within the legislative authority of Parliament 
and partly within the legislative authority of 
the provincial legislatures. 


The Committee concur in the foregoing and 
advise that a copy hereof, together with 
authenticated copies of the Draft Conventions 
and Recommendations, be transmitted to the 
Lieutenant Governors of the respective prov- 
inces for the consideration of their respective 
governments, with a view to the enactment of 
legislation, or such other action, upon the 
parts of the subject matter of the several 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
within the provincial sphere of jurisdiction as 
each government may be advised to take. 


All of which is respectfully submitted for 
Your Excellency’s approval. 


Manpower 


Relaxation of Certain Manpower Controls 


Easing of Regulations Relating to Transfer Orders, Employment of Women, 
Military Call-up, and Labour Exit Permits 


AW Wieeee the achievement of victory in 
Europe Canada has been able to relax 
certain of its manpower controls. Maintenance 
of other controls has been retained, as National 
Selective Service continues its program for 
the maintenance of an adequate supply of 
labour for war and essential civilian industry. 
Kasing of restrictions has occurred in regard 
to the following phases of the manpower 
program :— 
Military call-up; 
Compulsory transfer of workers; 
Employment of women. 


Military Call-up 


As mentioned in the May issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, (p. 609), Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, on May 7 announced the 
suspension of the call-up for military service. 
He stated that enrolment for the war in the 
Pacific would continue, on a voluntary basis. 


Extension of Postponements—At the end of 
the month the Minister announced a policy in 
regard to men on occupational postponement 
under the military call-up. Letters have been 
sent to all men on deferment, informing them 
that while their postponements are extended 
until further notice by reason of their em- 
ployment, they are not free to change their 
jobs. Therefore it is not necessary for either 
a man on postponement or an employer to 
request from the Registrar a renewal of post- 
ponement of military training. 

Particular stress was laid by the Minister 
on the necessity. for farm workers remaining 
at their jobs. The letter is as follows:— 

This is to inform you that your present 
postponement of Military Training is extend- 
ed until further notice. Your postponement 
therefore remains in effect. 

If you are engaged in agriculture, you must 
not leave that very essential work to work 
outside of agriculture unless you first obtain 
a permit to do so from a National Selective 
Service Officer. 

If you are employed in an essential or war 
industry other than agriculture, you must not 
change your employment without first obtain- 
= a permit from a National Selective Service 

fixer 
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University Students—At a meeting of the 
University Advisory Board held at Ottawa 
this week, the status of university students 
under selective service regulations was reviewed 
and some immediate relaxation of controls 
found to be possible. 

In view of the fact that call-up for military 
service under the mobilization regulations has 
been suspended, the practice of reporting to 
mobilization boards students who fail any 
course or come in the lower half of certain 
courses, has been discontinued. <A further re- 
commendation of the Board has been accepted 
to the effect that clauses in the mobilization 
regulations prohibiting change of course of 
studies or post-graduate studies, except under 
certain conditions, be suspended. 


Men Leaving Canada—The necessity that 
men of military age secure the permission of 
a Mobilization Board Chairman before leaving 
Canada has been dropped—but labour exit 
permits are still necessary for most persons 
proposing to leave Canada with the intention 
of seeking or accepting employment elsewhere. 

Previously, any person leaving Canada for 
30 days or more had to surrender his National 
Registration Certificate: only those leaving for 
6 months or longer will now be required to do 
this. J 

Compulsory Transfer Orders 


On May 17 the Minister issued an Order 
discontinuing compulsory transfers of workers 
under the seven Compulsory Employment 
Transfer Orders (L.G., 1943, pp. 449, 566, 1211, 
1613.) 

The seven orders, issued between May 4, 
1943, and November 15 of the same year, 
named a lengthy list of less essential industries 
and occupations, and provided that all male 
workers from 16 to 38 years of age engaged 
in any of these employments would become 
liable for transfer to more essential employ- 
ment. To April 15 this year, over 100,000 
men were registered as initially coming under 
these orders, and 18,488 had actually been 
required to change jobs. Undoubtedly, in 
addition, a large number of those in the less 
essential industries who had not moved into 
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war jobs prior to the first of the compulsory 
orders, did so after the series of orders started 
to become effective. 


Men already moved under the seven com- 
pulsory orders are not affected by the change 
now being made: they will be required to 
continue in their jobs, as will also men directed 
to employment at a time when they were out 
of jobs or men directed to the coal mining 


industry. Moreover, the authority of Selective - 


Service to direct men to farm work, which 
became effective last March, and the authority 
to direct men who are unemployed to essential 
jobs, will remain in force and will be utilized 
by Selective Service as circumstances may 
require. 


Commenting on the cancellation of transfers 
the Minister stated: “The Compulsory Em- 
ployment Transfer Orders served a very useful 
purpose at a time when Canada’s total war 
effort required the help of every last man we 
could find. The fact that fairly few of the 
men who were required to transfer exercised 
their right of appeal against the direction of 
Selective Service, indicates that the administra- 
tion of these orders was well accepted. How- 
ever lifting of these orders now seems safe 
and is in line with the Government’s policy 
of removing wartime restrictions once they 
have served their purpose.” 


Employment of Women 


Relaxation of National Selective Service 
Regulations as they apply to women was an- 
nounced by the Minister on May 16. 

Like men, women have been required since 
1942 to obtain a permit from a National Se- 
lective Service Office before approaching em- 
ployers about jobs; and similarly employers 
have been required to have permission from 
Selective Service before discussing an engage- 
ment with applicants. 


This rule has been relaxed as it applies to 
women, so that a woman may now locate a 
position and accept it on her own initiative 
without applying to Selective Service for per- 
mission provided she reports the facts to 
Selective Service within three days of being 
hired by an employer. Alternatively she may 
report at an Employment Office when separ- 
ated from a position, and obtain a permit to 
seek a new job anywhere she wishes provided 
she reports when she has started in a new 
position. Seven days’ notice of separation will 
still be necessary where women are leaving 
employment. 

The change has the effect of converting the 
present permit system into a plan which will 
require: 
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(a) that separations of women from payrolls 
must be reported by employers and 
women too; and 

(b) that when a new position is located 
and a new engagement made the fact 
shall be reported. 


The objective is to continue to have in the 
Offices of the Employment Service complete 
information and particulars of vacant positions 
available in Canada, and also details regarding 
applicants (including women) available to fill 
them. Experience has proven that the best 
way to attain that objective is to have both 
separations from employment and placements 
reported. 

Selective Service control over advertising for 
women applicants will also be lifted for the 
present, but employers wishing to secure male 
workers through advertising will still require 
Selective Service authority to advertise. 

Women who are unemployed for seven days 
will still be required to maintain registration 
at the Employment Office while out of work. 

The final result is that the Local Office 
continues to receive all of the information 
necessary to enable it to provide an efficient 
employment service. To do this the Local 
Office must have a complete picture of supply 
and demand. Information as to supply will be 
obtained by registration of unemployed persons 
and by receipt at the Local Office of Separa- 
tion ‘Notices. Information as to demand will 
come out of the continuing requirement that 
employers notify the Local Office of vacancies, 
and information as to vacancies filled will be 
obtained out of the requirement that the Local 
Office be notified of all engagements of 
personnel. 

The Minister made it clear that there is no 
change being made at present in regard to the 
regulations covering men. Male applicants for 
employment will still require Selective Service 
permits before they may legally look for jobs. 

He stated: “With the termination of hostili- 
ties in Europe, the Government is desirous of 
relaxing any wartime control which is not 
further required. Although thére still are 
labour shortages, it is felt that as an experiment 
the relaxation of Selective Service control over 
women seeking employment may now be tried 
out on an experimental basis. If the relaxa- 
tion in so far as women are concerned does not 
adversely affect the general situation—and 
there is no reason to believe that it will—then 
consideration will be given to making perma- 
nent the change in the permit system covering 
women. We consulted the National Selective 
Service Advisory Board—which represents 
trade unions, employers, agriculture, veterans 
and others—and the Board favoured trying out 
this change in our permit system.” 
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Farm Labour Program, 1945 


P OINTING out that the need of heavy food 

production in Canada is greater than ever 
this year, and that the required labour for the 
agricultural industries can be provided only 
through special efforts, the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, recently announced 
z renewal of the Dominion-Provincial farm 
labour agreements for the year 1945, and ex- 
pressed the hope that this year they will result 
in a broadening of the measures to provide 
the farmers with workers when their services 
are most needed. 

The Minister summarized the steps to be 
taken by the Labour Department, and under 
the Dominion-Provincial agreements, in an 
effort to provide the needed workers to the 
farming community. These steps are as fol- 
lows: 

Selective Service has exerted pressure to 
have farm workers on temporary permit for 
winter work in other essential industries return 
to the farms where they are most needed, and 
most of these men are now back on the land. 
Other industries are being urged to repay the 
winter help of farm workers by aiding agricul- 
ture with manpower wherever possible this 
summer. 

Agricultural Labour Survey Committees have 
been established recently in each Mobilization 
Division, to co-ordinate activities in recruiting 
workers and to encourage the most advan- 
tageous employment of men on farm leave 
from the Forces. 

The Defence Departments have agreed to 
co-operate to the fullest possible extent. This 
will be a source of a considerable number of 
farm workers when most needed. 

High school and university students are 
being urged to work once again on farms during 
vacation. Provinces have been asked to release 
students earlier than the end of the term where 
possible. This practice will be followed in 
several areas. 


Part-time workers from cities and towns, 
particularly for fruit and vegetable farms, for 
haying and grain harvesting, will be urged to 
respond in greater numbers. 

An intensified publicity campaign will be 
directed to all who can make their services 
available for any farm work. 

Steps are being taken, through the co-opera- 
tion of the Provinces, to curtail road work 
wherever possible so that the workers will be 
available for the farms. : 


Prisoners of war will be used more exten- 
sively this season, at points where their services 
are acceptable. 

Conscientious objectors and Canadian Japan- 
ese are being, and will be, employed exten- 
sively in agriculture. 

Indians will again be urged to take farm 
jobs off their reserves, especially in the West. 

A greater use of machinery to help meet 
farm labour shortages, is expected, as ma- 
chines are more readily available. Besides, 
farmers are being encouraged to pool their 
machinery with neighbours. 


With the help of the railways, low cost 
transportation, assisted by the Governments, 
will be available to move farmers from area 
to area, and Province to Province, as per- 
mitted by the variations of harvest dates. 
Long distance movements are expected to in- 
clude women from Prairie farms for fruit farms 
in British Columbia; men from the. Prairies 
for haying in Ontario; and after the Eastern 
harvest, men from Quebec and Ontario for 
harvesting in the Prairie Provinces. 


Arrangements have been made for an 
exchange of harvesting equipment and crews 
between the mid-western States and the Prairie 
Provinces. Skilled tobacco workers from the 
Southern States will move into Canada for 
harvesting, while potato workers will again 
work in the States. 





Dominion-Provincial Western Farm Labour Conference 


Dominion-Provincial Western Farm 
Labour Conference, called by the Federal 
Department of Labour, met at Edmonton on 
May 17 and 18, 1945. Its purpose was to 
provide an opportunity for Provincial and 
Federal officials to review the current farm 
labour situation and consider methods for 
meeting requirements during the summer and 
fall months. 
Among those attending were the Provincial 
Directors of Farm Labour and the Regional 


Employment Advisers, Primary Industries, for 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia; as well as a number of represent- 
atives from the Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture, the Prisoner-of-War Labour 
Project Branch, Employment and Selective 
Service and Alternative Service Branches of 
the Federal Department of Labour. 

Labour supply was reported to be generally 
scarce, but no acute shortages appeared for 
seeding. It was considered that harvesting 
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needs would, of necessity, have to be met 
from outside sources. Much of the help that 
might become available from lay-offs would 
be absorbed by the large outstanding orders 
for packing plants, woods operations and 
railway track maintenance. 


Attention was given to the work of the 
newly developed Labour Survey Committees, 
‘which have been established in each Mobiliza- 
tion Division, to check on farming activities 
of men on postponement and farm leave. 
Those in attendance advised that there should 
be considerable publicity to impress upon men 
on postponement that they had to remain in 
agriculture. The application of Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations was considered 
essential in view of the fact that the men 
were no longer subject to call from the 
Mobilization Boards. 


A suggestion was made that District Officers 
Commanding should furnish the names of all 
men applying for leave to the Agricultural 
Labour Survey Committees so that there 
could be more assurance of men being sent 
to the farms where they are most needed. It 
was the unanimous opinion of those present 
that soldiers detailed to Farm Duty should be 
paid on a similar basis to that in effect 
during 1943-44, rather than giving the men 
their regular pay and allowances as at present. 

Reports were given on the extent of the 
assistance being provided by special groups, 
such as Conscientious Objectors, Indians, 
Canadian Japanese and others. Conscientious 
Objectors have been advised that their status 
has not changed since the end of the war in 
Europe. Approximately 70% of the 10,700 
postponed Conscientious Objectors are working 
in agriculture. -Arramgements in regard to 
the Indians and Canadian Japanese will be 
the same as last year. 


Prisoner of War Help 


Additional emphasis is being placed on 
prisoner-of-war help for farmers. At the 
conference it was reported some 355 were 


working on individual farms near Brooks and 
Strathmore, Alberta. Another 50 or 60 could 
be readily placed. In the Lethbridge area, 
hostels have been established for around 100 
prisoners. Farmers there pay $2.25 a day for 
an 8-hour day for these men. Arrangements 
for their employment in the Winnipeg area 
were reviewed, and plans considered for again 
using them for harvesting in Saskatchewan. 
In keeping with suggestions made in other 
parts of Canada, particular stress was laid on 
the need for organizing assistance from 
students and towns-people. In addition to the 
use of newsclips, it was felt that national 
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posters and advertising would prove very 
satisfactory in appealing to this class of help 
for agriculture. A letter to industrial associa- 
tions urging their members to assist on 
farms, and pointing out the opportunity for 
reciprocating the help given by farmers during 
the winter, would serve, it was thought, a 
useful purpose. 


It was emphasized, however, that appro- 
priate and well-timed local appeals are the 
most effective publicity for drawing urban 
workers to assist on farms. 

The direction of workers to agriculture was 
reviewed, and it was pointed out that enforce- 
ment of the Regulations had assumed greater 
importance since the suspension of call-ups. 
In order to encourage more workers to move 
voluntarily to the more productive farms, a 
few cases will be enforced in each province. 

Details of a plan to move some 300 women 
workers from Saskatchewan and Alberta to 
British Columbia for farm work, particularly 
fruit picking, were developed. These workers 
will go to British Columbia late in June and 
early in July and return at the close of the 
season. 

Considerable attention was given to the © 
need for obtaining a larger number of Prairie 
farmers to help with haying and early harvest- 
ing in Ontario. Prairie officials were greatly 
interested in the movement and stated they 
would make every effort to increase the 
number of workers who could be spared. 


In order to make a direct appeal to as many 
as possible, it is planned to send to each 
farmer an application card for transportation 
east. This will be similar to the card used 
last year in Quebec and Ontario to recruit 
farmers for harvesting in the Prairies. The 
card will also enable greater control to be 
exercised over the movement. The going 
dates suggested are June 15th to July 6th and 
return August 10th to 3lst, for Manitoba, 
and August 15th to 3lst for Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. It was suggested 300 might be 
obtained from Alberta; 1,000 from Saskatche- 
wan; and 200 from Manitoba. 

Particulars regarding the movement of 
Prairie combine units to the United States 
were reviewed. This year Canadian operators, 
with their equipment and crews, may cross 
the border as early as June 1, instead of 
July 1 as last year. They will return in 
time for Canadian harvesting and, at the same 
time, United States harvesting units may 
enter Canada. 

The use of Provincial transportation 
warrants for the movement .of workers to 
farms within each province was discussed. 
A special transportation rate of 2.5c per mile 
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is being arranged with the railways for such 
movements. 

As far as the future is concerned, it was 
thought that farmers in other industries would 
be returning to agriculture as opportunities 
elsewhere became fewer. At present the wage 
differential deters many experienced men 
from returning to the farms. It was suggested 
that the difference could be off-set by revisions 
in farm prices and that this would be 
preferable to subsidizing wages. Farm labour 
needs are, to a considerable extent, being met 
by mechanization. Part of the shortages which 
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now exist could, in some degree, be overcome 
by “on job” training of farm workers, and 
through the direction of men from less to 
more essential farms. It was recommended that 
assistance for the training of farm workers 
be obtained through an extension of the farm 
labour agreements. 

It was the opinion of the conference that 
the joint farm labour program already develop- 
ed might be utilized in the future by Federal 
and Provincial Agencies to assist in dealing 
with employment needs of agriculture and 
other closely associated industries. 


Rehabilitation 





Placement of Veterans in Peacetime Employment — 


Release of Key Personnel—Procedure of Employment Service 


STATEMENT issued on June 1 by the 
Prime Minister of Canada, Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, deals with the placement in 
peacetime employment of ex-service personnel 
and outlines the plan for the release of key 
workers. 
The statement is as follows: 


The placement in peacetime employment of 
service personnel being demobilized following 
the end of the war in Europe has now begun. 
The government anticipates important prob- 
lems relating to the relocation of manpower 
during the next eighteen months as large num- 
bers of long-service men are repatriated from 
overseas. Government measures already 
adopted include adequate machinery for hand- 
ling the problem of re-employment. 

The reorganization of Canadian war produc- 
tion for the war against Japan is being carried 
out in close co-operation with the other United 
Nations, particularly the United Kingdom and 
the United States. Canada has continuing com- 
mitments in the field of production for the war 
against Japan; for a considerable period these 
will be a heavy claim on Canadian labour. 
The Department of Labour is continuing to 
airect its efforts to the placement in perman- 
ent employment of returning service personnel 
and a considerable number have already been 
placed. 

Comprehensive plans for the orderly release 
of service men and women as this becomes 
possible have been worked out by the three 
forces. With a certain limited number of ex- 
ceptions, the “first in first out” principle will 
govern, but a primary objective will be to 
obtain the return to civil life as rapidly as 
possible of all men and women whose services 
are no longer required by the Armed Forces. 


Veterans’ Employment Rights 


Certain rights and privileges have been guar- 
anteed by government to all who have served 
in the forces; similar rights and privileges have 
been extended to the merchant marine and 
the corps of. volunteer fire fighters. These 
nieasures include the right of re-instatement in 
the job held on joining the service and the 
retention of seniority standing. 


For the purpose of determining eligibility 
for pensions and other benefits provided by his 
pre-enlistment occupation, the period of ser- 
vice will count as though the service man had 
been continuously in his civil employment. In 
this way, so far as possible, the service man’s 
civilian standing is protected. 

Once reinstated in his peacetime job, the ex- 
service man may not be dismissed without. 
good cause, and if the dismissal occurs within 
six months after his reinstatement the onus is 
on the employer to prove that he was justified 
in his action. The purpose is to ensure that. 
the ex-service man has an adequate oppor- 
tunity to readjust himself to civilian working 
conditions. 

Ex-service men are under no compulsion to. 
return to their former jobs if they do not wish 
vo do so; nor are they subject, in the ordinary 
sense, to the workings of the National Selec- 
tive Service. The ex-service man with over- 
seas service may return to his former job im- 
mediately after notifying the employment. 
office, or, if he wishes, he may obtain an open 
permit to seek employment anywhere. He 
will be under no compulsion to take any par- 
ticular job. 

Veterans receiving pensions for war dis- 
abilities and discharged personnel with over- 
seas service or service on the high seas will 
be first in line for civil service positions. 
Widows of men who have died as a result of 
war service will receive similar preference. 


Machinery for Employment Placement 


By the time he is discharged the service 
man will have had ample opportunity of 
becoming familiar with the arrangements made 
for his re-employment. Personnel counsellors 
appointed by the Services and representatives 
of the Departments of Veterans Affairs and 
Labour discuss the service man’s future with 
him even before he is discharged, and during: 
his period of demobilization counselling is. 
constantly available to aid him in deciding 
what type of training or employment would. 
best suit his particular needs. 

But the principal machinery is the National 
Employment Service provided for under the- 
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Unemployment Insurance Act of 1940, which 
is being administered by the Department of 
Labour. Although the Employment Service 
played a large part in handling the manpower 
problems of wartime origin, actually it is a 
permanent public service which will aid both 
employers and employees during the transition 
period and in peacetime. 

In the larger employment offices armed 
forces registration units have been established. 
The responsibility of these units is to ensure 
that discharged persons receive special atten- 
tion until they have secured permanent em- 
ployment. In the remainder of the 290 em- 
ployment offices across the country the staff 
have received special training and instruction 
in order to offer the ex-service man and 
woman the most helpful service possible. 

In the larger municipal centres in Canada 
the Department of Veterans Affairs has 
established rehabilitation centres, where vete- 
rans May secure assistance and guidance in 
the post-discharge period. At these centres 
the Department of Labour will. have repre- 
sentatives to act as counsellors on employment 
problems. 

Local citizens committees, sponsored by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, are already 
functioning in about 500 communities. They 
will also lend a hand in assisting the returned 
veterans to secure employment. These com- 
mittees include in their membership repre- 
sentatives of municipal councils, churches, 
women’s organizations, the Canadian legion 
and other veterans’ groups, employers, labour 
unions, service clubs and fraternal organiza- 
tions. They will interest themselves in every 
phase of rehabilitation. These committees will 
co-operate with employment offices of the 
Department of Labour in locating employ- 
ment opportunities and encouraging the em- 
ployment of ex-service personnel—particularly 
the disabled and others who require special 
assistance in finding suitable employment. 


Release of Key Personnel 


The large scale reallocation of manpower 
which the Department anticipates will take 
place within the next eighteen months will 
be closely related to the reconversion of 
industry from war to peacetime production. 
This change over will require alterations in 
plant and machinery and a large volume of 
new construction—a program which it is ex- 
pected will make a heavy demand on the 
country’s labour resources and which’ will 
ultimately provide new employment for many. 
The planning and inauguration of the recon- 
version program cannot effectively be carried 
out without certain key personnel. This 
situation obtains in both public and private 
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business projects. In order that projects which 
will provide employment opportunities for 
men to be demobilized will not be delayed, 
machinery has been set up to effect the 
release from the armed forces of key personnel 
when urgently required. The criterion will 
be their essentiality for the launching of pro- 
jects of importance in the period of recon- 
struction and for the effective prosecution of 
the war. The plan adopted is designed to 
assure, as far as possible, the upholding of 
the right of men and women with long service 
to priority of demobilization, and to limit 
exceptions to this general rule to cases where 
earlier release would be in the national interest 
and for the benefit of service personnel as a 
whole by providing more jobs. 

Under the Department of Labour and In- 
dustrial Selection and Release Board, including 
representatives from the Defence Departments 
and the Departments of Labour, Reconstruc- 
tion, Munitions and Supply, has been esta- 
blished at Ottawa with branch headquarters in 
each of the following cities: Vancouver, Ed- 
monton, Regina, Winnipeg, London, Toronto, 
Kingston, Montreal, Quebec, Saint John and 
Halifax. At each of these points an Industrial 
Selection and Release Committee consisting of 
represetitatives of the Defence Departments 
and the Departments of Labour and Re- 
construction, has been set up. 

An employer requiring the services of a key 
worker will make application to his local 
committee, who will consider the case and 
review with the management of the business 
concerned the increase in employment or 
production, the assistance in reconversion or in 
plant expansion which would result from the 
return of the man applied for. The committee’s 
recommendation will be passed to the Board 
at Ottawa who will forward the application 
to the Services with the Board’s decision. 
Subject to the exigencies of the service, the 
defence departments will rely entirely on the 
Board’s advice in granting release of the per- 
sonnel ahead of their normal priority. Such 
release will be subject to the concurrence of 
the service men and women concerned. 

The release of such personnel may be made 
either by actual discharge, or, at the option of 
the defence departments, by granting leave 
subject to recall. In general, discharge will 
not be granted where this would violate 
seriously the “first in first out” principle. Dis- 
charges or releases subject to recall under 
those provisions are expected to be very limited 
in number. 

Arrangements have been made to release 
from the Armed Forces, as soon as possible, 
men formerly on university staffs so that 
they may return to their civilian positions. This 
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will relieve the pressing shortage of educators 
in the universities, and will assist in preparing 
for the reception of the large number of men 
and women now in the services who will wish 
to continue their education upon discharge. 


Training for Civil Employment 


Modern mechanized warfare has demanded 
technical skill of a very high order. A large 
proportion of the men and women being dis- 
charged from the Services are skilled in one 
trade or another. The effect on the future of 
industry in Canada of new skills and knowledge 
acquired in the Services is likely to be far 
reaching. In order that the service man may 
obtain the fullest benefit from the skills and 
knowledge acquired during the war, some scale 
for measuring his ability and relating it to 
recognized civilian standards in the various 
trades and vocations concerned is necessary. 
For this purpose a Royal Commission on 
Veterans’ Qualifications was set up on May 
llth, at the recommendation of the Minister 
of Labour, and is now sitting. The Commis- 
sion will enlist the aid of the provincial govern- 
ments, trade unions and other interested 
groups. 

It is recognized that for many ex-service 
men some further training will be necessary to 
fit them for peacetime occupations. Wide 
opportunity is provided under the legislation 
administered by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. The vocational training facilities 
created during the war for the training of war 
workers and tradesmen in the armed forces is 
being utilized for this purpose, as well as other 
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training institutions. It is expected that a 
large number of veterans will be trained on 
the job with their income supplemented by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

- With three years of experience behind it, the 
vocational training plan is capable of handling 
the large numbers of ex-service men and 
women who it is expected will be undertaking 
vocational training. The Department of 
Labour is also organizing pre-matriculation 
studies, and the Canadian universities are 
making plans to welcome veterans whose 
courses of study are approved and paid for 
by the Department of Veterans Affairs. Men 
and women waiting return from the European 
zone will be given an opportunity to pursue 
their training and studies there and to continue 
them in Canada before and after their dis- 
charge. 

Disabled Veterans 


In the placement of permanently disabled 
veterans the employment offices of the Labour 
Department will work closely with the casualty 
rehabilitation section of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs. The policy of the Labour 
Department when considering the question of 
placing disabled men in industry is that the 
employer should accept a man for his abilities 
rather than reject him because of his disabili- 
ties. Methods in use in the United Kingdom 
and other parts of the Commonwealth and 
the United States are kept under constant 
study and the facilities established are intended 
to provide a rehabilitation service equal to any 
other in the world for the 25,000 Canadians 
who have suffered some disability in this war. 


Discharge of Men From Armed Forces 


ope timing of discharge of men from the 
Armed Forces is based primarily on length 
and type of service in order to give the 
advantage to those in longest. This is the 
“first-in-first-out” principle. 

However since the early release of some 
men with special skill or experience will con- 
tribute to the maintenance of maximum 
production, and hence the prompt employment 
of other men as discharged, a procedure has 
been arranged for the early release of key 
personnel. 

Employers in industry may make applica- 
tion for the speedy release of any man in the 
Forces, where the employer can prove that:— 


1. The man has a special skill or experience 
needed in his plant or business; 


2. The employment of the man will aid 
effective further prosecution of the war; 


reconversion of industry; or prompt em- 
ployment of men and women discharged 
from the Forces. 


Any application by an employer must be 
made to a District Committee. 

Applications approved by this Committee 
will be submitted to the Industrial Selection 
and Release Board at Ottawa. 

The Board and Committees will have re- 
presentatives of the Departments of Labour, 
National Defence, Munitions and Supply and 
Reconstruction, as well as of the National 
Employment Service. 

After thorough investigation by the Com- 
mittee and the Board, cases recommended upon 
favourably will be submitted to the Armed 
Forces for action—subject to the man agreeing 
and the Forces not requiring his services 
further. 
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The procedure applies to men regardless of 
where now posted—whether overseas or in 
Canada. 

Provision was made for the establishment 
of the Industrial Selection and Release Board 
in Ottawa, and of the district committees under 
Order in Council P.C. 3683 of May 24. 

According to the Order the Board may:— 


(a) review recommendations of the Commit- 
tees respecting the discharge or release of 
any man or men in the Armed Forces, 
and may accept or reject in whole or in 
part recommendations of the Committees; 
make recommendation to any of the 
Armed Forces respecting the discharge or 
release of any Member thereof, if in the 
opinion of the Board, such discharge or 
release is in the national interest, which 
recommendation shall be implemented by 
the Armed Forces consistent with the 
exigencies of the Service concerned, and 
subject to the concurrence of the man 
concerning whom recommendation is 


(c) make recommendations to the Armed 
Forces respecting discharge or release of 


(b 


— 
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men having certain occupations whose 
employment in civilian life would contrib- 
ute to the expeditious and effective re- 
conversion of industry from wartime to 
peacetime production with the mainten- 
ance of maximum employment; 

(d) make surveys or direct that surveys be 
made in respect to any of the above 
matters. 

A Committee may:— 

(a) conduct a survey of all or any employees 
in any business, plant, or establishment 
in Canada employing one or more persons; 

(b) require any employer to appear before 
it and to give such information as may 
be required by the Committee; 

(c) make recommedations for the considera- 
tion of the Board respecting the discharge 
or release of any member-of the Armed 
Forces, if, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, such discharge or release would 
contribute to the expeditious and effective 
reconversion of industry from wartime 
to peacetime production or the mainten- 
ance of maximum employment. 


The Board and Committees shall be re- 
sponsible to the Minister of Labour. 


Vocational Guidance for Disabled Veterans in New South Wales 


A REPORT prepared by the Guidance and 

Research Office of Sydney Technical 
College and published by the Government of 
New South Wales, traces the development of 
“Vocational Guidance of the Disabled Soldier” 
in that State. 

The project had a modest beginning early in 
1942 when a Red Cross rehabilitation officer 
enlisted the assistance of the Technical College 
in “advising disabled soldiers who could not 
return to their old occupations and who had no 
clear plans for their own occupational rehabil- 
itation.” Shortly after an advisory committee 
was set up at the request of the manpower 
authorities under the chairmanship of the 
Superintendent of Technical Education and 
consisting of representatives of the Repatria- 
tion Commission, Red Cross Rehabilitation and 
the Technical Education Branch. Later, the 
committee was extended to include the Ser- 
vices and the Manpower authority. 


Principles Agreed Upon 


Two important principles were agreed upon 
by the Committee at its early meetings: first, 
that the training of disabled veterans should 
not be delayed until they were discharged and 
thus became the responsibility of the Repat- 
riation Commission; and secondly, that as a 
matter of routine, all men in doubt about their 
occupational plans should be seen by the Voca- 
tional Guidance Officer. 

Approximately two-thirds of the cases 
handled were precluded by their disabilities 
from returning to the occupations in which 
they had been engaged prior to enlistment. It 
was discovered, too, that a large minority of 


the men physically capable of returning to their 
former work did not wish to do so. It was 
estimated that 30 per cent of the soldiers from 
New South Wales did not wish to return to 
their former jobs after the war. This was con- 
sidered to be a significant factor when the time 
came to deal with able-bodied men, large num- 
bers of whom were then seeking correspond- 
ence courses in occupations not related to their 
previous experience. 

This “fresh start approach” to vocational re- 
habilitation by ex-service men was stated to 
create a number of problems. The major one 
was the reluctance of the discharged soldier to 
make use of his previous experience. It was 
felt that men who were physically unable to 
return to their former employment should 
enter a field as nearly as possible related to 
their former occupation. It was asserted that 
after the first World War “failures occurred 
in large proportions among men who tried to 
make a complete break with their occupational 
past.” 

The report indicated, in the second place, 
that discharged men revealed “limitations of 
knowledge of occupations little understanding 
of their own assets and liabilities in talent and 
interest and an optimism that other occupa- 
tions could be entered after a few months’ 
training.” It was considered necessary, there- 
fore, for the counsellors to be on guard against 
the placement of former servicemen in unsuit- 
able occupations. “The approach,” it was 
asserted, “must be a clinical and personal one 
that is ready to go beyond the immediate 
vocational problems, to deeper, more intimate 
and more subtle personal issues.” 


Reconstruction and Social Security 





Reconstruction in Great Britain 


F interest in respect to reconstruction 
planning in Great Britain are two Bills 
which have recently been debated in the 


House of Commons, relating to family allow- 
ances, and the distribution of industry. A 
White Paper on Housing has also been issued. 


Family Allowances 


Designed to implement the proposals laid 
down in the White Paper, Social Insurance 
(L.G., Nov., 1944, p. 1313), the British Govern- 
ment has introduced a Bill providing for 
family allowances. 


Under the terms of the Bill no allowance 
is paid for the first child, but 5 shillings a 
week is paid for each subsequent child. In 
addition to his own children (and in general, 
step-children and legally adopted children), a 
person may include in his family a child, or 
children, whom he maintains. 

For the purpose of the Bill a child is 
defined as (a) one who is under the upper 
limit of the compulsory school age or (b) 
one over that age, who is undergoing full- 
time instruction in school, or is an apprentice, 
until the 31st of July following his 16th 
birthday. 

It is provided in the Bill that reciprocal 
arrangements may be made with other 
countries which are part of His Majesty’s 
dominions, where similar schemes are in force. 

Thé number of families expected to benefit 


from the legislation is about 2,500,000 in 
respect of 4,400,000 children. 

The anticipated cost of family allowances is 
£57,000,000 for the first full year of operation 
of the scheme. 

Allowances will be treated as taxable income 
for income tax purposes and the taxpayer will 
continue to receive the exemption of £50 per 
child which the income tax law at present 
provides. 

During the debate on the Bill, the Minister 
of National Insurance, Sir William Jowitt, 
stated that in addition to cash allowances 
the Government was planning to provide 
allowances in kind. He said that when the 
scheme for meals and milk is fully developed 
it will cost £60,000,000 per annum, which is 
more than the estimated cost of cash allow- 
ances. Allowances in kind will be available 
to all children, including the eldest, and will 
of course not be subject to income tax. 

The allowances are declared in the Bill (as 
amended in its passage through the House) 
to belong to the mother, but are receivable 
either by the father or mother. 


Distribution of Industry 


With the intention of avoiding unemploy- 
ment “pockets” after the war, the British 
Government has introduced a Distribution of 
Industry Bill. 

The purpose of this Bill is to enable the 
United Kingdom Government to secure the 
proper distribution of industry over the 
country as a whole by stimulating the indus- 
trial and social development of areas in which 
there is a special danger of unemployment 
and by controlling further industrial develop- 
ment in other areas where such _ control 
appears to be desirable for economic, social 
or strategic reasons. 

The importance of such a measure as part 
of a full-employment program was stressed in 
the British White Paper on Employment Policy 
(L.G., Aug., 1944, p. 945), which pointed out 
that during the between-wars period unem- 
ployment had been persistent in certain areas 


which were largely dependent on depressed 
industries such as coal and cotton. “The 
suffering in these areas, the Paper stated 
“was enhanced by their lack of a proper 
industrial balance.” To protect these special 
areas (now termed “development areas”) the 
Paper proposed that new enterprises be estab- 
lished on them and announced the Govern- 
ment’s intention of influencing the choice of 
location of industrialists contemplating the 
building of new factories. 

This section of the White Paper is now 
intended to be implemented under the terms 
of the Distribution of Industry Bill. 

The Bill will enable the Board of Trade 
to assist areas which have been designated as 
development areas by direct and _ indirect 
means. It can acquire land in the areas to 
be used for industrial development, it can 
prepare sites and can itself build factories. 
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“It can make loans: to non-profit-making 
trading or industrial estate companies for the 
provision of industrial premises in develop- 
ment areas. Special grants or loans may be 
made toward the cost of improving services 
on which development of industry depends 
where they are inadequate for the needs of 
the area. The Board may acquire derelict 
land in development areas and carry out work 
on it with a view to bringing it into use or 
improving the amenities of the neighbourhood. 


Control Over Industrial Building 


In order to influence the location of new 
industries by private enterprise, the Bill 
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provides that the Board of Trade must be 
notified of all proposals to erect industrial 
buildings with an aggregate floor space 
exceeding 3,000 square feet and forming part 
of a new industrial unit. 

The Bill originally contained a _ clause 
empowering the Board to prohibit new indus- 
trial building in areas where this would be 
“seriously detrimental to the proper distribu- 
tion of industry.” This clause, however was 
deleted during the course of the Bill’s passage 
through the House of Commons. 

A survey has been undertaken by the Board 
of Trade to discover the industrial prospects 
and needs of cities, towns and areas in the 
United Kingdom. 


Housing 


A White Paper on Housing was issued by 
the Government of Great Britain in March, 
1945. 

Illustrating how progress in housing had 
been cut short by the war, the Paper states 
that in the years 1934-39 a campaign for slum 
clearance had been in full swing, that by 1939 
the proportion of people still living in unfit 
or overcrowded houses had been reduced to 
6 per cent, and that over 30 per cent were 
living in new houses built since 1919. During 
this period the output of houses averaged 
300,000 a year, and the number of men 
employed in the building trades was 1,000,000. 
Between 1939 and 1945, however, the working 
force shrank to 337,000 ,and only 200,000 
houses were produced. Meanwhile 200,000 
houses were entirely destroyed by enemy 
action, 250,000 were made uninhabitable, and 
well over a million houses were damaged 
although still occupied “in varying stages of 
repair.” 

The Paper estimates that in order to supply 
a separate dwelling for every family which 
desires to have one some three-quarters of a 
million new dwellings will be needed. To 
remove unfit houses will require the construc- 
tion of an additional half-million; while 
normal replacements will necessitate further 
construction year by year. 

The Government proposes to treat the first 
two years after victory in Europe as a period 
of national emergency in housing. Repair of 
war-damaged houses will continue to receive 
the highest priority. The labour force will 
be increased by normal and special releases 
from the Forces and by training programs; 
although many of the new workers will still 
be required for building for war purposes until 
after victory in the Pacific. 

The program includes the construction of 
both permanent and temporary housing. In 


regard to the former, the Paper indicates that 
300,000 permanent houses built or building 
constitutes a maximum target for the end of 
the second year after the end of the war in 
Europe. “Pre-fabrication and other non- 
traditional forms of construction, which make 
a smaller call on building labour than the 
traditional methods, will be used to the fullest 
practicable extent ... during the emergency 
period while building labour is scarce.” 

For the provision of temporary houses, the 
Government is authorized to spend up to 
£150,000,000 under the provisions of the 
Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act of 
1944. Though considered costly because of 
their short lives, it is expected that temporary 
houses will bridge some of the gap between 
housing needs and the number of permanent 
dwellings that can immediately be built. Such 
materials as wood, concrete and asbestos 
cement will be used. Assistance will be given 
by the US. Government which is sending 
30,000 pre-fabricated houses on _ lend-lease 
terms for erection in areas of war damage. 


Arrangements are planned to avoid delay 
in the production of the various materials and 
fitments required for the housing program, 
with action being facilitated by the standard- 
ization, so far as possible, of essential parts. 

To check a rise in building costs (such as 
occurred after the last war as a result of 
demands exceeding the capacity of the build- 
ing industry) the Government is controlling 
the volume of contracts and the price of 
materials. Subsidies will be provided where 
necessary, for building both by local authori- 
ties and by private enterprise. Legislation 
to this effect is being prepared, the Paper 
indicates. 

Dealing with the organization of the 
program, the Paper states that local housing 
authorities are responsible for determining, 
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with the approval of the Government, the 
number and type of houses they will build 
in their areas. “They prepare the sites, erect 
permanent houses or arrange for their erection 
under contract, select tenants, fix rents and 
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undertake the management of their housing 
estates.” These activities will be assessed by 
the Central Government, which will deter- 
mine standards, and formulate the housing 
program as a whole. 


Proposals for Social Insurance Program in United States 


BILL to establish a national social 

insurance system was introduced in the 
United States Congress on May 24. The 
proposed legislation would take the form of 
an amendment to the Social Security Act of 
1935, and would provide :— 


1. A national health insurance program; 

2. Unemployment and temporary disability 
insurance benefits up to $380 a week on a 
uniform national basis; 

3. Retirement, survivors, and total disability 
Insurance with more liberal benefits than under 
the existing law. 

4. Extension of coverage to include an addi- 
tional 15,000,000 persons. 


In addition to these insurance provisions, 
the bill would also provide for the following 
social legislation :— 

1. Federal grants to States for the expan- 
sion of public health services, maternal and 
child health and welfare services, and the 
construction and expansion of hospitals, health 
centres, and related facilities; 

2. A comprehensive public assistance pro- 
gram, consisting of Federal grants to States 
for assistance to all needy persons such as the 
aged, blind, and dependent children; and 


3. Continued Federal operation of a 
national system of public employment offices. 


Under the terms of the bill, the social 
insurance benefits would be financed by con- 
tributions at a rate of 8 per cent on earnings 
up to $38,600 a year, of which 4 per cent 
would be paid by employers and 4 per cent 
by employees. Federal grants to States would 
be financed out of general revenue. 


The existing United States Social Security 
Acts, which became law ten years ago at the 
instigation of the late President Roosevelt 
(L.G., Feb., 1935, p. 100), established a Federal 
system of old age and survivors insurance, 
and afforded Federal aid to State unem- 
ployment insurance plans and other State 
social assistance measures. Unemployment 
compensation plans were subsequently devel- 
oped by various States, but the benefit 
provisions have not been uniform. In most 
States the maximum payment at present is 
between $15 and $20 a week. The new bill, 
which is sponsored by Senators Wagner and 
Murray and by Representative Dingell, would 
modify the original Act by putting unemploy- 
ment compensation payments entirely on a 
Federal instead of State basis. Coverage 
would be broadened and benefits raised. 
Persons temporarily disabled through illness or 
injury would be eligible for identical benefits. 

The old age insurance provisions of the Act 
would, under the terms of the bill, be con- 
tinued in an extended form and with higher 
rates up to a maximum of $120 a month. 

In its section on health insurance the bill 
would make provision for prepaid medical care 
to meet the needs of both rural and urban 
populations. Benefits would include the ser- 
vices of a family doctor, specialist attention 
where necessary, and hospitalization, but would 
not at the outset include dental or nursing 
services. Freedom of choice of doctor and 
patient would be safeguarded. 

The bill has been transmitted to committees 
of both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives for consideration. It has been 
endorsed by both the American Federation of 
Labour and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 


Maritime Trade Union Course* 


Institute of Public Affairs of Dalhousie University Holds Second 
Annual Convention 


HE second annual convention of the Mari- 

time Labour Institute was held at Dal- 
housie University from May 7 to 10. The 
Labour Institute is sponsored jointly by Mari- 
time Provinces units of the Canadian Congress 
cf Labour, the Trades and Labour Congress 
and Dalhousie University. Both congresses 
are represented on the Institute’s Council in 
equal numbers, while Professor Richter of the 
Dalhousie Institute of Public Affairs functions 
as Chairman and Director, and Mr. G. A. 
McAllister is Secretary. The Institute is fin- 
anced by Maritime unions, the government of 
Nova Scotia also contributing towards its up- 
keep. 

The convention took the form of a course 
on matters of interest to trade union officials. 
Fapers were presented by leaders in the Cana- 
dian and American Labour Movements, rep- 
resentatives of the Federal government and of 
the International Labour Office. Sixty dele- 
gates from New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
were in attendance, representing miners and 
steelworkers, longshoremen and seamen, Car- 
penters, railway employees and many other 
unions. 

Hon. J. A. MacQuarrie, Attorney General of 
Nova Scotia, welcomed the conference dele- 
gates on behalf of the Provincial government. 
The best wishes of the Federal Labour De- 
partment were extended by Mr. Bernard 
Wilson, Secretary of the National Labour 
Relations Board. 

Mr. Wilson presented to the convention a 
peper prepared by Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour and Director of 
National Selective Service. Mr. MacNamara’s 
paper contained an interesting review of the 
wartime labour and price control policies of the 
Dominion Government, and certain observa- 
tions as to the post-war plans of the govern- 
ment, particularly in the labour field. Referring 
to the role of National Selective Service in the 
post-war period, he stated that there is a gen- 
eral feeling that the compulsory features of the 
regulations will disappear rapidly now that the 
Luropean war is over. “There are two reasons 
for this,” he continued, “First of all, the same 
need for war material and hence for com- 
pulsory direction of workers to war industries 
will not exist. The second reason is that in a 
democracy like ours, while citizens will sub- 
mit themselves willingly to government direc- 
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tion and compulsion in wartime, they hate like 
anything to be pushed around at any other 
time.” 

The Deputy Minister stated that the con- 
sensus of opinion among leaders of business 
and labour is in favour of the continuation of 
the labour-management committee principle in 
the post-war period. 

Prof. B. Higgins, of the International Labour 
Office spoke on “Jobs in the Post-War.” Prof. 
Higgins expressed his belief that full employ- 
ment is an entirely feasible objective in the 
post-war period. His concept of “full em- 
ployment” makes allowance for a small meas- 
ure of transitional unemployment; fractional 
unemployment is inevitable in a dynamic eco- 
nomy. The speaker insisted that any really 
full employment program must provide for 
adequate wage rates and hours of work. 

In Prof. Higgins’ opinion, the basic problem 
after the war will be the maintenance of a 
sufficient over-all demand for goods and ser- 
vices to insure the total employment of our 
labour force. To this end every effort must 
be made to see to it that the Canadian gov- 
ernment’s prediction of a post-war export 
trade of one and three-quarter billion dollars 
is realized. Private investment must be stimu- 
lated by a reduction of certain types of busi- 
ness taxation. It will probably be necessary 
for the government to carry out a large scale 
public investment program. Finally, in so far 
as consumer demand is concerned, the govern- 
ment’s social security plans ought to do much 
to promote an adequate volume of spending on 
consumption goods. 

An interesting paper on “Post-War Housing” 
was read by Mr. D. P. Reay of Halifax. Mr. 
Reay stressed the need for increased efficiency 
in the building industry. While construction 
can be stimulated by the provision of money 
at low interest rates and by direct subsidiza- 
tion by the State, employment of far more 
efficient techniques is the only real answer 
to the problem, he stated. Pre-cutting and 
pre-fabrication point the way to decreased 
costs in the future. Through the use of such 
rrethods complete integration of the building 





*The above report was prepared by Dr. L. Richter, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Maritime Institute of 
Public Affairs. A portion of it has been published 
in Public Affairs, a journal issued by Dalhousie 
University. 
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industry is now a distinct possibility, the 
speaker concluded. 

Mr. Nelson H. Cruickshank, Director of the 
American Federation of Labour Social Insur- 
ance Activities in the United States addressed 
the convention on “Labour’s Social Security 
Goals.” “An adequate social security program 
must be an integral part of our economy,” he 
said. The aim of such a system would be to 
underwrite the inevitable risks with which 
working people are confronted. 

Social measures covering illness and off the 
job accidents are altogether inadequate in both 
Canada and the United States, Mr. Cruikshank 
asserted. Voluntary hospitalization plans are 
all to the good, but do not provide a sufficient: 
substitute for an all-inclusive Health Insurance 
Act. 

Mr. Bert Hough of Ambridge, Penn., Direc- 
tor of District No. 20, United Steel Workers 
of America, gave an interesting talk on the 
development of labour relations in the United 
States over the last decade. This discussion 
formed a background for a critical appraisal of 
the operations of joint labour-management 
production committees during the war. 


A provocative paper entitled “Human 
Aspects of Industrial Relations” was presented 
by Major-General G. B. Chisholm, C.BE., 
M.D., Deputy Minister of Health. The human 
factor is basic in industrial relations, Dr. 
Chisholm said. Unless management and labour 
give full attention to the human element, all 
efforts to insure satisfactory labour relations 
will fail. 


Modern mass production techniques have 
created special problems of a psychological 
nature in industry. With the passing of the 
handicrafts it is necessary to provide for the 
satisfaction of the emotional needs of work- 
ers by planned activities outside their regular 
occupations. The necessity for careful job 
selection and personnel management cannot be 
over-stressed, he concluded. 


“Let the People Know” was the topic of an 
interesting address by Mr. David Petegorsky 
of the Wartime Information Board. He urged 
the labour movement to make full use of the 
vastly improved techniques of communication 
and education to bring to union workers the 
kind of information they require both as trade 
unionists and as citizens. 


Mr. J. C. McGuire, National Secretary- 
Treasurer, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, spoke on “Negotiating a Collective 
Agreement”. He said that collective bargain- 
ing is a step towards a real partnership of 
management and labour. The success achieved 
by labour-management production committees 
rests on a solid foundation of mutual respect 
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and tolerance. In the speaker’s opinion, 
production committees are here to stay. 
Through the collective bargaining process 
many a worker has learned of the problems. 
that face management, and has developed new 
respect for “the other side’, Mr. McGuire 
stated. Each party, employer and employee, 
has become familiar with the interests of the 
other, and has found that there are many 
matters of mutual concern about which much 
can be done through co-operative action. 
Whole communities prosper or decline ac- 
cording to the effectiveness of labour’s efforts 
in collective bargaining. This process is not 
a selfish effort on the part of the workers 
to better their lot at the expense of the rest 
of the community, the speaker emphasized. 
He concluded by saying, “the most disarm- 


- ing force in contractual negotiations is perfect 


frankness and honesty of purpose. When these 
are coupled with gentlemanly conduct and 
strict adherence to sound principles, the nego- 
tiations will be raised to a higher plane than 
would, otherwise be the case, and will invariably 
command a more favourable attitude on the 
part of management”. 

Mr. Bernard Wilson, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Labour Relations Board, addressed the 
convention on “The Functions of the National 
Labour Relations Board”. The purpose of the 
Board is to obtain the collaboration of em- 
ployers and employees for the advancement 
of the enterprises in which they are engaged, 
particularly war industries. Under the Order 
in Council constituting the Board, employers 
and employees are urged to discuss freely 
matters of mutual interest and to settle 
disputes by peaceful means. Mr. Wilson said 
that freedom to organize for the conduct of 
negotiations is assured and procedure esta- 
blished to facilitate such negotiations. 

Concluding the successful session of the 
Institute the Chairman, Prof. L. Richter, re- 
ferred to the deep interest which organized 
labour has taken in its educational perfection. 
The Chairman also gave a brief report on the 
past activities of the Institute and the plans 
for the future. The library services, of which 
wide use is being made by the unions, will be 
extended and collections of books placed in 
union offices throughout the province. Regional 
conferences will be held in various industrial 
centres and speakers provided by the Institute 
sent to the local group. The Institute’s monthly 
bulletin, Labour and Learning, which appears 
in an edition of one thousand, will be enlarged 
and its contents in the next few months 
devoted to specific post-war problems. The 
first piece of research on Maritime labour 
problems will soon be published, dealing with 
the recent history of labour unions in the 
Maritimes. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


(hal the month of May, the National 

War Labour Board issued decisions in 
the following cases :— 

S. F. Bowser Company, Limited (Toronto, 
Ont.), and United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 2901. 

Federal Association of Taxicab Owners, Inc., 
and International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, Local 488. 

Winnipeg Electric Company. 

Montreal Tramways Company. and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
_ Other Transport Workers. 

American Dairy Lunch Company, Limited, 
and Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Union, 
Local 269. : 

Hurst Engineering and Construction Com- 
pany, Limited, and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limi- 
ted, and United Steelworkers of America, Local 
1064. 


Re: S. F. Bowser Company, Limited, 


Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 2251. 
Woodland Dairy Limited (Edmonton, Alta.). 


Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited and In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, Lodge 
485. 

Electric Auto-Lite, Limited (Sarnia, Ont.), 
and United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America, Local 
456. 

Canadian Bank Note Company, Limited, 
and Ottawa Plate Printers’ Union, Local No. 6. 

Gair Company of Canada, Limited, and 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 

Temiscouata Railway Company, and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers. 


Standard Woodenware Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and Le Syndicat Catholique National 
du bois ouvre de Lyster, Inc. 

Mastercraft Machine Products, Limited. 

Liquid Carbonic Canadian Corporation, 
Limited (Toronto, Ont.) 


(Toronto) and United Steelworkers 


of America, Local 2901 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal jointly by the Company 
and the Union from a decision of the Ontario 
Regional Board dated January 11, 1945, declin- 
ing to authorize an increase in the hourly rate 
for lathe and milling machine operators from 
99 cents and $1.04 respectively to $1.10. 


Re: 


We have examined all the information filed 
on this appeal and before the Regional Board, 
and we must conclude that there is no basis 
upon which the decision appealed from can be 
disturbed. 

The appeal must be dismissed. 


May 2, 1945. 


Federal Association of Taxicab Owners, Inc., and International 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 488 


Reasons for Becision 


By leave of the Regional Board for Ontario, 
the Association, on behalf of its Toronto mem- 
bers, appeals from a finding and direction of 
that Board dated February 27, 1945, directing 
the establishment of “a standard work week of 
48 hours divided into six days of 8 hours per 
diem for taxicab drivers and to pay such 
drivers at the rate of $20.95 for such standard 
work week”. 
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It must be noted that the establishment of a 
48-hour work week was a matter previously 
dealt with by the Industry and Labour Board 
for Ontario under the provisions of the 
(Ontario) Hours of Work and Vacations with 
Pay Act, 1944. What the Regional Board had 
to consider under the Wages Control Order 
(P.C. 9384) was the matter of remuneration. 
Whatever may have been the terms in which 
the application of the Union was couched, the 
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question for determination was whether section 
23 of the collective agreement, reading as 
follows, 

Regularly employed full-time drivers are to 
be hired and paid at the rate of Twenty Dol- 
lars ($20) per week for a week of sixty-three 
(63) hours or proportionately to the hours 
worked by such drivers during such week. Hours 
of work shall be as follows: 


Sixty-three hours per week divided into 
six days of ten and one-half (104) consecu- 
tive hours per day, from which forty-five 
(45) minutes shall be allowed for eating at 
or near the half shift. 


was to be altered so as to provide the weekly 
rate of $20.95 (cost-of-living bonus included) 
for a week of 48 hours. The Union argued 
that. as weekly workers they should receive the 
same rate for the reduced hours. 
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The clause quoted indicates clearly that, al- 
though payment was made at a weekly rate, 
the number of hours worked was a material 
factor in its determination. In our opinion, 
the application could be viewed only as a 
request for an increase in wage rates and had 
to be considered in regard to section 20 (1) (a) 
of the Order in Council. 

We have from the Regional Board a report 
stating that it found as a fact that there was 
a gross inequality and a gross injustice to 
be rectified and, in effect, that its decision was 
made for the purpose of making: such rectifica- 
tion. 

We have come to the conclusion that the 
decision should not be disturbed and that the 
appeal should be dismissed. 

May 2, 1945. 


Re: Winnipeg Electric Company 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Regional 
War Labour Board for Manitoba dated 
February 28, 1945 refusing permission to 
establish a new classification of “salesman’’ 
with a combined time rate and commission or 
incentive rate therefor. 

The Company employs a salesman in its 
Appliance Merchandising Department, whose 
duties were to solicit purchasers at their 
homes. It now wishes to establish a classi- 
fication of “Floor Salesman, Class A”, with an 
altered basis of remuneration to correspond 
to the changes in the nature of the work and 
duties brought about by wartime conditions. 


There is no doubt that the work of some 
salesmen to-day is far different from what it 
was before the war and that in certain cases 
the circumstances may justify the establish- 
ment of a new “occupational classification”, the 
term being defined in section 13 (1) (h) of the 
Order P.C. 9384. As a result wage rates and 
earnings may be decreased, 


We are of opinion that this is such a case 
and that the new combined time and com- 
mission rate should be approved from the 
date of application. 


This appeal should, therefore, be allowed. 
May 2, 1945 


Re: Montreal Tramways Company and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Company for 
leave to appeal and an appeal from the 
Finding and Direction of the Regional War 
Labour Board for the Province of Quebec 
dated January 3, 1945. The employees involved 
in the application appealed from are certain 
employees in the Cashier’s Department, the 
Maintenance Group in the Rolling Stock 
Department in the Youville Shops and in the 
car barns, certain employees in Track Divi- 
sion, Track Service Division, Building and 
Structure Division of the Construction Depart- 
ment, certain employees in the Autobus 
Mechanical Department, Power Department, 
the Electrical Maintenance Group, the 
Mechanical Division and the Overhead Lines. 

The Quebec Regional War Labour Board 
refused the Company leave to appeal, but in 
the special circumstances of this case, and, 
having regard also to the important and far- 
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reaching effects on the Company’s whole 
wage structure which would result -from the 
Finding and Direction appealed from, because 
of the elimination of ranges of wage rates, 
and the substitution, therefor, of single rates, 
this Board grants the application of the Com- 
pany for leave to appeal. In this connection 
it is important to note also that the repre- 
sentative of the Union indicated to the Board 
that the Union was not opposing the Com- 
pany’s application for leave to appeal. 


The submissions and evidence presented 
to this Board disclose that after many years 
experience the Company had established an 
elaborate wage structure comprising many 
classifications and a complicated system of 
ranges of wage rates. It should be pointed 
out also that this wage structure, with its 
many classifications and ranges of wage rates, 
had for a considerable period prior to wage 
control been reviewed and determined after 
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collective bargaining by the Company with 
its employees. 

Voluminous exhibits and charts were pre- 
sented to the Board on the hearing of this 
appeal indicating the various classifications in 
existence prior to the launching of this appli- 
cation, and indicating as well the Company’s 
proposal and the compromise offer from the 
Union, and indicating finally the schedule of 
wage rates directed by the said Regional War 
Labour Board. 

This Board is of opinion that the Com- 
pany’s wage rate structure requires simplifica- 
tion and modification. It is apparent that the 
said Regional War Labour Board devoted 
careful study to the number of classifications 
involved, and this Board will not disturb its 
decision in so far as it reduced the number of 
said classifications. In determining, however, 
whether it is proper in the circumstances to 
substitute single wage rates for ranges of 
wage rates, we think greater consideration 
must be given to the conditions which now 
exist as a result of the practice and procedure 
which have prevailed over a period of many 
years, and out of which the existing ranges 
of wage rates have developed. The evidence 
submitted to us also disclosed that for many 
years it had been the practice of the Company 
to promote the unskilled employees to higher 
classifications. This method of permitting 
employees to qualify for higher classifications 
developed a wage structure somewhat differ- 
ent from that which is based on well recognized 
“apprenticeship practice’. This Board thinks 
that it would be neither fair to the Company 
nor fair to the employees in the circumstances 
of this case to direct a change so drastic as 
that proposed by the Regional War Labour 
Board. 

We think, however, that there is reason for 
the objection that both in the wage structure 
existing prior to the launching of this appli- 
cation and in that suggested in the compromise 
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proposal made by the Company, there is 
opportunity for the discrimination which the 
Union fears. The ranges of wage rates for 
each classification should, therefore, in the 
opinion of this Board be so designed that 
employees, if they acquire the necessary skill 
and experience, may, within reasonable time 
progress to the top of the ranges. If such a 
provision is made it will also remove the 
Union’s complaint that the ranges of wage 
rates heretofore in effect resulted in wage 
rates for the individual rather than wage rates 
for the particular classification. For the 
classifications specified in the Finding and 
Direction of the said Regional War .Labour 
Board, the Company should adopt the 
schedule of ranges of wage rates annexed to 
this Reasons for Decision. This schedule when 
adopted will provide an orderly method by 
which the employee may arrive at the top 
of the range of his classification. 

This Board realizes that this schedule of 
ranges of wage rates based on an analysis of 
the information contained in the submissions, 
evidence and exhibits presented to both 
Regional and National War Labour Boards 
may, with respect to a certain number of 
classifications, require revision or amendment. 
In order to assist us in determining the re- 
visions or amendments, if any, that may be 
desirable, we think that the parties should 
have an opportunity to submit their recom- 
mendations as to such revisions or amendments 
after having obtained experience in the actual 
operation of the schedule during a period of 
two months. The Board, therefore, declares 
that either, or both, of the parties to this 
appeal may appear before it on the 10th day 
of July, 1945, to submit, for the consideration 
of the Board, reasons why the revisions and 
amendments above referred to may be neces- 
sary. 

Finding and Direction will issue accordingly 

May 2, 1945 


Re: American Dairy Lunch Company, Limited and Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ Union, Local 269 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for the Province of Alberta, dated December 9, 
1944, directing the Company to pay certain 
increased wage rates and providing for a 
premium of $1.00 per week for night and split 
shift work. 


Leave to appeal was granted January 16, 
1945. The appellant was not represented at 
the hearing before us. 


In its original brief filed on this appeal the 


Company asked to have the Finding and 
Direction of the Regional Board set aside in 


full. But by supplementary statement the 
Company applied for the establishment of 
ranges in each classification with the rates set 
by the Regional Board as the top of each 
range; and agreed to pay the present em- 
ployees the rates set by the Regional Board. 
We are of the opinion that the decision of 
the Regional Board should not be disturbed. 
The appellant has not satisfied us that the 
Regional Board erred in its appreciation of the 
facts or the application thereto of the pro- 
visions of the governing Order, P.C. 9384. 
The appeal, therefore, will be dismissed and 
Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 
May 3, 1945 
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Re: Hurst Engineering and Construction Company, Limited, and Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, Winnipeg, Man. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for the Province of Manitoba, dated Febru- 
ary 15, 1945, by which the Board dismissed 
the Union’s application for payment of a 
6 cents per hour wage increase to hourly 
rated employees effective from September 15, 
1943. Leave to appeal was granted Febru- 
ary 15, 1945. 

The application was made under the pro- 
visions of P.C. 9384 and it was alleged that a 
gross injustice and a gross inequality existed. 
The Union, in asking for a 6 cents per hour 
increase, relied upon the Finding and Direction 
of this Board in the railway case—Case File 
N-1300. The Regional Board in dismissing 
the application expressed the opinion that the 
decision above referred to did not form ade- 
quate ground for granting the application—that 
decision being based on the provisions of the 
former Order, P.C. 5963. 

Between 55 and 60 employees are affected 
by the application, although the number varies 
seasonally. The work consists of heating and 
icing cars, cleaning cattle cars, packing and 
storing ice and miscellaneous duties of that 
type. 

The Company was incorporated in 1911. It 
constructed sewers, pavements, roads, bridges, 
etc. In 1925 it entered into a contract with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway to do the type 
of work above mentioned (the railway Com- 


pany having previously carried on this work 
with its own employees) and for the last five 
years the Company’s activities, due to the 
war, have been confined to this contract with 
the railway Company. Three of the em- 
ployees now with the Company were originally 
with the C.P.R. prior to the original contract 
in 1925. The others have been taken on since 
that date and substantial numbers of them 
come from farming areas and are employed 
only at special rush seasons. 

The first agreement with the Brotherhood 
and the Company was entered into in July - 
1942. In that year the employees were granted 
a cost-of-living bonus of 5 cents per hour and 
later, on June 30, 1943, a further increase in 
wage rates of 8 cents per hour was made. 
In June, 1944, one week’s vacation with pay 
was granted. Certain additions to wage rates 
have also been made due to the rise in the 
cost of living. 

We are of the opinion that the decision of 
the Regional Board is correct and should not 
be disturbed. We are satisfied that the em- 
ployees concerned in this application are not 
railway employees who are affected by the 
decision of this Board in the railway Case 
File N-1300. It has not been established to 
our satisfaction that the Regional Board erred 
in any way in its appreciation of the evidence 
submitted. 

The appeal will, therefore, be dismissed and 
Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


May 3, 1945 


Re: Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 1064 


Reasons for Decision 


On April 6, 1945, this Board heard an 
appheation made by the Union on the 22nd 
of August, 1944, pursuant to Order in Council, 
P.C. 689, for increases in wage rates and re- 
classification of the maintenance staff. In the 
Memorandum of Understanding, incorporated 
into P.C. 689, there is this clause: 

That the management and the maintenance 
men enter into negotiations and that an 
application be made to the National War 
Labour Board for such increased wage rates 
or range of wage rates with respect to such 
maintenance men as pipe fitters, steamfitters, 
millwrights, electricians and carpenters as 
will bring their wage rates on a level with 
prevailing wage rates paid to maintenance 
men in such classifications. 


A similar application dated January 19, 1944, 
and made on behalf of the maintenance group 


of Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, was 
heard by the National War Labour Board on 
February 3, 1944, and following a decision 
made by the Board on February 17, 1944, a 
factual study of the wage rates and classifica- 
tions of the group of maintenance employees 
was made by Mr. W. H. Ley as referee. Sub- 
sequently, pursuant to verbal and written com- 
munications between the Union and Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, Mr. Ley 
made a similar factual study respecting similar 
classifications in the group of maintenance 
employees of the Company at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. The application for the adoption of 
Mr. Ley’s report was heard at the same time 
as the application dated August 22, 1944. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Counsel for 
the Company on the hearing before us on 
April 6, 1945, advanced with great force argu- 
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ments for an interpretation of the clause 
above quoted, which would differ from the 
interpretation given to this clause by this 
Board on the hearing of a similar application 
made on behalf of the employees of Algoma 
Steel Corporation, Limited, this Board is satis- 
fied that the proper interpretation was given 
to this clause and other relevant clauses in its 
hearing of the case relating to the Algoma 
Steel Corporation, Limited. We, therefore, 
adopt the reasons for decision in that case, 
dated February 17, 1944, and May 3, 1945, as 
appropriate to the application now under con- 
sideration. We have nothing to add to those 
decisions excepting to make the following 
observations with respect to certain of the 
objections made by Counsel for the Company 
for the adoption of Mr. Ley’s report. 


First, he argues that the Company is unable 
to pay the increases in wage rates which will 
result if Mr. Ley’s schedule is adopted. In 
considering an applictaion made pursuant to 
Order in Council, P.C. 689, we do not think 
the argument of inability to pay can prevail. 


Second, he strenuously objected to the 
adoption of the said report because it will not 
only disturb the relationship between the 
maintenance group and operational group, but 
will also provide a change in the wage structure 
of the maintenance group itself, which will 
be found entirely too drastic. In so far as he 
fears the disturbance in relationship in wage 
rates between the maintenance and operational 
groups, we do not feel that he has added any- 
thing to objections made for similar reasons 
by Counsel for Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited, and we think it appropriate at this 
point to refer to the reasons for decision dated 
May 3, 1945, in the case of Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Limited, and in which it is stated 
as follows: 

On March 13, 1945, when application was 
made by the Union for the adoption of the 
schedule of wage rates recommended by Mr. 
Ley, subject to the exceptions hereinafter 
referred to, the Company objected that the 
adoption of such a schedule would interfere 
with the Company’s wage structure, and 
complained that it was never contemplated 
that there should be reclassifications and 
evaluation of jobs in the maintenance group 
apart from the reclassification and evaluation 
of jobs among all groups of the Company’s 
employees as contemplated by Sub-Section 3 


of Section 1 of the Memorandum of Under- 
standing. 


With respect to this objection, it should be 
observed, first, that the study made by 
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Mr. Ley is not part of that reclassification 
and evaluation of jobs referred to in Sub- 
Section 3, Section 1, of the said Memorandum 
of Understanding. In the second place, Sub- 
Section 1 of said Section 1 of the Memoran- 
-dum of Understanding clearly indicates that 
an application would be made to the National 
War Labour Board for such increased wage 
rates or ranges of wage rates with respect to 
such maintenance men as will bring their 

- wage rates “on a level with prevailing wage 
rates paid to maintenance men in such classi- 
fications.” It follows, therefore, that this 
Board must in obedience to Order in Council, 
P.C. 689, direct such increases in wage rates 
to the maintenance men as are necessary to 
give effect to the purposes of that Order. We 
may add that the Company did not convince 
us that the schedule of wage rates hereinafter 
adopted would seriously or materially affect 
its general wage structure. 


In so far as Counsel for the Company com- 
plains that the Ley report will effect drastic 
changes in the wage structure of the Company, 
we point out that Mr. Ley in hig report 
indicates that he found in the maintenance 
group of the Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration, Limited, an extremely complicated 
wage structure consisting of classifications, 
grades and wage rates. Counsel for the 
Company did not convince this Board that 
the said wage structure did not require simpli- 
fication, and we are not prepared to adopt hig 
argument that this complicated and faulty 
wage structure should be continued simply 
because it has been a long time in existence. 


Attached hereto is the schedule of wage 
rates and ranges of wage rates as prepared by 
Mr. Ley. This Board approves it as the 
schedule of wage rates and ranges of wage 
rates to be applied to the maintenance em- 
ployees of the Company, subject, however, to 
this proviso that inasmuch as Counsel for 
both Union and the Company took exception 
in representations before this Board to the 
classifications of certain jobs as established 
by the referee, the Board, therefore, is of 
opinion that if after three months’ experience 
the parties agree that any of these classifica- 
tions and rates require amendment and 
revision, the Board will then hear representa- 
tions from them as to such amendments and 
revisions. 


The effective date will be the date of appli- 
cation, namely, the 22nd day of August, 1944. 


Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


Rens May 3, 1945 
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Re: Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 2251 


Reasons for Decision 


On February 3, 1944, this Board heard an 
application made by the Union on January 
19, 1944, pursuant to Order in Council, PC, 
689, for increases in wage rates and reclassifica- 
tion of the maintenance staff. In the Memo- 
randum of Understanding, incorporated into 
P.C. 689, there is this clause: 

That the management and the maintenance 
men enter into negotiations and that an appli- 
cation be made to the National War Labour 
Board for such increased wage rates or range 
of wage rates with respect to such mainten- 
ance men as pipe fitters, steamfitters, mill- 
wrights, electricians and carpenters as will 
bring their wage rates on a level with pre- 
vailing wage rates paid to maintenance men 
in such classifications. 

In the decision of this Board dated March 
31, 1943, it is stated that the clause above 
quoted is a matter in the first instance within 
the administrative purview of the Minister of 
Labour. However, negotiations between the 
parties having not resulted in a joint applica- 
tion to this Board for increased wage rates and 
ranges of wage rates for the maintenance 
group, this application was submitted by the 
Union. 

Dealing with this application in its Reasons 
for Decision dated February 17, 1944, this 
Board after referring to item 3 of the Memor- 
andum of Understanding which is as follows, 

That arrangements be made for the mak- 
ing of a careful study having in view a re- 
classification and an evaluation of jobs, 

made the following recommendation: 

As far as we have been able to learn noth- 
ing has been done by the parties pursuant 
to this proviso. In our opinion the case as 
presented by the Union contemplates that re- 
classification and job evaluation is precisely 
what is required with respect to the main- 
tenance staff in order to deal properly with 
this case. 

Accordingly, we recommend to the parties 
that by agreement they undertake such a sur- 
vey and if they can agree jointly present the 
results to this Board for approval. If they 
cannot agree to even undertake such a joint 
survey and notify us to that effect within a 
reasonable time we shall appoint a competent 
referee to make a factual study and report 
to the Board when we shall dispose of the 
case. 


The parties did not agree to undertake the 
above survey, and accordingly Mr. W. H. Ley 
was appointed a referee to make the “factual 
study” above referred to. Mr. Ley made the 
study and copies of his report to this Board 
dated January 19, 1945, were delivered to the 
parties to this application. 

On March 18, 1945, the Union applied to this 
Board for a direction that the schedule 
attached to his report, subject to certain 


amendments, be adopted as the schedule of 
wage rates and ranges of wage rates for the 
maintenance men in the employ of the 
Company. 

Before discussing Mr. Ley’s report, and the 
suggested amendments, we think it should be 
noted that this Board on the first hearing of 
this application on February 3, 1944, indicated 
that the definition of the group of maintenance 
men referred to in the Memorandum of Under- 
standing as “such maintenance men as pipe- 
fitters, steamfitters, millwrights, electricians 
and carpenters,” was illustrative and not ez- 
clusive. We are satisfied that such meaning 
must be given to the Memorandum of Under- 
standing when the clause is read as a whole, 
and read together with the recommendations 
of the Barlow Commission. 

This Board is also of opinion that the phrase 
“bring their wage rates on a level with pre- 
vailing wage rates paid to maintenance men in 
such classifications,” should be given the wide 
general meaning which the words indicate, 
rather than the restricted meaning urged by 
Counsel for the Company to the effect that it 
meant prevailing wage rates paid to mainten- 
ance men in the construction industry. 

We think it most unfortunate that the par- 
ties did not make and develop the applica- 
tions pursuant to P.C. 689, covering all the 
matters referred to in that Order in Council, 
promptly after the Order in Council was 
passed on the 26th day of January, 1943. We 
think it equally unfortunate that both of the 
Companies to whom P.C. 689 was directed 
were not made parties to the application now 
under consideration. Important matters of in- 
terpretation and policy have already been 
determined by this Board as a result of this 
application, and they have been determined 
without the Dominion Steel and Coal Corpora- 
tion, Limited, or its Counsel, having been 
afforded an opportunity to make to the Board 
their representations on matters of great con- 
cern to that Company. We, therefore, when 
considering this application further as a result 
of the hearing on March 13, 1945, delayed 
decision until a similar application, both with 
respect to the maintenance group and Mr. 
Ley’s report, had been heard on behalf of 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Limited. This application was heard on April 6, 
1945, and we may say that on that hearing no 
argument was developed by Counsel for the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Lim- 
ited, or submissions made on behalf of 
that Company, which warrants us to change in 
any way our interpretation as to the Memo- 
randum of Understanding, or to alter -our 
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decision as to the policy which this Board 
should adopt as a result of this application. 


On March 18, 1945, when application was 
made by the Union for the adoption of the 
schedule of wage rates recommended by Mr. 
Ley, subject to the exceptions hereinafter 
referred to, the Company objected that the 
adoption of such a schedule would interfere 
with the Company’s wage structure, and com- 
plained that it was never contemplated that 
there should be reclassifications and evalua- 
tion of jobs in the maintenance group apart 
from the reclassification and evaluation of jobs 
among all groups of the Company’s employees 
as contemplated by Sub-section 3 ef Section 1 
of the Memorandum of Understanding. 

With respect to this objection, it should be 
observed, first, that the study made by Mr. 
Ley is not part of that reclassification and 
evaluation of jobs referred to in Sub-Section 
3, Section 1, of the said Memorandum of 
Understanding. In the second place, Sub- 
Section 1 of said Section 1 of the Memoran- 
dum of Understanding clearly indicates that 
an application would be made to the National 
War Labour Board for such increased wage 
rates or ranges of wage rates with respect to 
such maintenance men as will bring their wage 
rates “on a devel with prevailing wage rates 
paid to maintenance men in such classifica- 
tions.” It follows, therefore, that this Board 
must in obedience to Order in Council, P.C. 
689, direct such increases in wage rates to 
the maintenance men as are necessary to give 
effect to the purposes of that Order. We 
may add that the Company did not con- 
vince us that the schedule of wage rates here- 
inafter adopted would seriously or materially 
affect its general wage structure. 
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Counsel for the Union took exception to 
some forty-nine of the classifications specified 
by Mr. Ley. As a result of conferences by 
the representatives of the Company and of 
the Union with Mr. Ley in Ottawa, following 
the hearing on March 13, 1945, and further 
conferences at Algoma on the 15th, 16th and 
17th days of March, 1945, agreement was 
reached between the Companies and the Union 
with respect to all those classifications to 
which the Union had taken exception. It 
was also agreed that the classifications of 
helpers indicated by Mr. Ley in his report 
should be eliminated from the maintenance 
group and should be treated as operational 
employees. Mr. Ley’s schedule of wage rates 
and ranges of wage rates as amended is 
attached hereto, and this Board approves it 
as the schedule of wage rates and ranges of 
wage rates to apply to the maintenance em- 
ployees of the Company. 

In determining the effective date, it must be 
borne in mind that, as already indicated, the 
application on behalf of the maintenance group 
for Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, should, 
in the circumstances of this case, have been 
directed to the Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration, Limited, at the same time. This was 
not done, and the similar application with 
respect to Dominion Steel and Coal Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was not made until the 22nd 
day of August, 1944. The effective date will, 
therefore, be the date of application made on 
behalf of the maintenance group of the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Lim- 
ited, namely, the 22nd day of August, 1944. 


Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


May 3, 1945. 


Re: Woodland Dairy Limited (Edmonton, Alta) 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Regional 


War Labour Board for Alberta dated Febru- 


ary 28, 1945, refusing authorization to increase 
wage rates for seven senior employees. 

This is the kind of case in which it is 
difficult for this Board to interfere with the 
conclusion of a Regional Board who are 


acquainted with local conditions and the rates 
generally prevailing for similar jobs in com- 
parable businesses. Although the rates re- 
quested do not appear to be high for positions 
carrying the titles used, we do not think that 
we can with good reason alter the Regional 
Board’s decision. 


May 9, 1945 


Re: Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, and International Association of 


Machinists, Lodge 485 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Ontario Regional Board dated 
April 21, 1944, denying an application for an 
increase of 10 cents per hour to machinists and 
engine fitters employed by the Corporation at 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

36347—3} 


These employees are engaged in maintenance 
work and belong to the group of employees 
whose rates were dealt with in a report made - 


‘by Mr. Ley and adopted in our deciston of 


May 3, 1945, made on the application of 
Local 2251 of the United Steelworkers of 
America pursuant to P.C. 689. This appeal 
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was heard on September 138, 1944, and our 
decision was postponed pending the completion 
of the investigation and hearing in the case 
of the other maintenance employees. 

The rate now being paid to machinists and 
engine fitters is 924 cents. The rate adopted 
by this Board for journeymen in the other 
maintenance classifications is 90 cents. The 
Union, however, argued that the rate for 
machinists and engine fitters should be 
established by comparison with the rate being 
paid in other incustries. We do not think that 
this argument can prevail against the necessity 
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of keeping all employees in the maintenance 
group in line with the rates recently adopted. 
On that basis there would seem to be no 
alternative but to dismiss the appeal. How- 
ever, it may be that certain of the employees 
involved in this appeal may qualify for the 
highly skilled category provided in the Ley 
report. If such is the case, the parties should 
endeavour to agree and present their joint 
recommendations to this Board for approval 
of any increases in the present rate. 


May 10, 1945 


Re: Electric Auto-Lite, Limited (Sarnia, Ont.), and United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, Local 456 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Union from a decision 
of the Ontario Regional Board dated Janu- 
ary 20, 1945. 

On June 29, 1944, the Regional Board 
approved, on joint application, a change from 
a Bedeaux form of incentive pay to a piece 
work system for a trial period of three months. 
After this period, the Regional Board received 
from the parties reports on the results of the 
conversicn, had an investigation made by its 
own representative and came to the conclusion 


that the Bedeaux system, with full premium, 
should be reverted to. The Finding and 
Direction appealed from also contain certain 
other provisions related to this change. 

The Regional Board appears to have given 
this case careful attention and no sufficient 
reason was advanced by the Union which, in 
our opinion, could justify our altering the 
decision of January 20, 1945. 


The appeal must be dismissed. 


May 16, 1945 


Re: Canadian Bank Note Company, Limited, and Ottawa Plate Printers’ 
Union, Local No. 6 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Ontario Regional Board dated January 17, 
1945, refusing to allow a joint application for 
an increase in rates for steel-plate printers 
from $1.55 to $1.70 per hour. Overtime is 
being paid at time and one-half after 40 hours 
in the week. 

The purpose of the application is admitted 
to be the maintenance of a pre-existing differ- 
ential between the rate paid by the parent 
company in the United States and the rate 


paid in Canada. On a weekly basis, the 
differential was $8.00, but is now $13.55 fol- 
lowing an increase granted in the US. plant. 

The Regional Board came to the conclusion 
that no “gross inequality or gross injustice” 
had been shown to exist in the current rates 
paid in Canada. In view of our past decisions 
asserting the irrelevance of. United States rates 
as a basis of comparison under our Wartime 
Wages Control Order, we are of the opinion 
that the decision appealed from must be 


sioied. 
yea May 17, 1945 


Re: Gair Company of Canada, Limited, and International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


In view of practice in effect in this Company 
prior to November 15, 1941, namely, that of 
payment of wages in lieu of granting holidays 
with pay in those instances in which the holi- 


days could not be taken, this Board is of 
opinion that for the year 1945—and we wish 
it to be clear—that it is for 1945 only, it will 
approve, but not direct, the scheme which 
has been proposed for those employees who 
have had more than five years service with 
the Company. May 16, 1945 


Re: Temiscouata Railway Company, and Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport Workers 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Brotherhood 
made on behalf of the employees of the rail- 
way not employed in the running trades for 


an increase of 6 cents per hour over the 
present rates of pay, retroactive to Septem- 
ber 15, 1948, and for two weeks vacation with 
pay. 
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By the decision in Case File N-1300 the rail- 
ways affected thereby were directed to 
increase their rates by 6 cents per hour. That 
decision applied to the running trades of this 
railway company but not to the classifications 
covered by this application, which is based 
on an alleged gross inequality and gross 
injustice. 

There is no dispute as to the existence of a 
gross inequality or gross injustice and it is 
well established. The Company, however, 
opposes the application for the increase on the 
ground of its inability to pay. Section 20 (2) 
of the governing Order, P.C. 9384, sets out the 
duty of the Board in matters of this sort and 
is as follows: 


In considering any application to authorize 
or direct an increase in wage rates under this 
section, the National Board shail take ir. : 
account the probable effect of such iner« 32 
in wage rates on the cost of living aui on 
the cost of production or opexal:on ct the 
business or industry in which the’ incr>ased 
rates are to be paid, and shail require any 
employer who alleges that the proposed 
increase in wage rates will be beyond his 
ability to pay without increcsing the price of 
his products or. services rendered by him, ~o 
present evidence in writing demonstrating the 
basis of such statements and setting out the 
amount of the increase in the price of his 
products or services for authorization of 
which it will be necessary for him to apply 
if the proposed increase in wage rates is 
made. No decision of the National Board 
under this section shall be construed as 
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imposing an obligation on or implying a com- 
mitment on the part of any other agency of 
government. 


The evidence in our opinion amply demon- 
strates the inability of the company to pay 
increased rates. The Brotherhood did not 
attempt to refute the statements of the com- 
pany in this regard but urged that the company 
should seek relief by applying to the proper 
authority for permission to increase its rates 
or, alternatively, to apply for a subsidy, which, 
if granted, might enable the company to pay 
the proposed increased rates and still remain 
in business. 

We are of the opinion that, while a gross 
inequality or gross injustice has been estab- 
lished, there is also proof of the most positive 
character that the company is financially un- 
able to pay the increased rates and that it is 
not the function of the Board to make direc- 
tions which the company is unable to carry 
out without the benefit of governmental assis- 
tance—the securing of which would be quite 
uncertain. 

For the reasons above stated, the application 
for a wage increase will have to be denied. 

With respect to the request for vacations 
with pay, we are of the opinion that a plan 
for one week under the terms and conditions 
of D.B. 17 should be authorized. 


Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 
May 24, 1945 


Standard Woodenware Manufacturing Company, and Le Syndicat 


Catholique National du bois ouvre de Lyster, Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the employer from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Quebec dated December 19, 1944, granting 
a general 3-cent hourly increase to production 
employees. The union cross-appeals with 
respect to the effective date of the decision. 


The employer manufactures small wooden- 
ware. Its industry is not comparable to the 
furniture industry whose rates are not properly 
comparable. The Regional Board, acting it 
would seem on the basis of some of this 
Board’s decisions in low-wage industries, came 
to the conclusion that an increase was neces- 
sary to correct a “gross injustice” within the 
terms of section 20 (1) (a) of P.C. 9384. 

It is evident that in an industry of this 
kind wage rates are quite definitely limited 
by the economic value of the output and 
there is a point beyond which an increase in 
rates threatens the existence of employment. 
The company submitted its financial state- 


ments for the past four years and has argued 
its inability to pay the increase. 

The Regional Board appears to have given 
some consideration to the employer’s financial 
position and also it seems to have anticipated 
an improvement in the plant’s productivity as 
a result of the wage increase. 

Although this is a case which seems to us 
to come very close to the line, this Board has 
arrived at the conclusion that the Regional 
Board’s decision should not be reversed. 

The Regional Board having ordered payment 
of the increased rates effective from the date 
of its decision (December 19, 1944), the union 
cross-appealed requested that payment be from 
the date of its application (September 9, 1944). 
On this matter, the Regional Board quite 
properly exercised its discretion under sec- 
tion 30 (2) having in mind the question of 
ability to pay. 

In the result, both the appeal and cross- 
appeal are dismissed. 

May 23, 1945 
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Re: Mastercraft Machine Products, Limited 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an ex-parte appeal by the Company 
from a decision of the Regional War Labour 
Board for the Province of Ontario, dated 
September 6, 1944, leave to appeal having been 
granted by that Board on November 9, 1944. 

In September, 1942, the Garson Manufac- 
turing Company commenced operations in the 
plant now owned by the appellant, but as far 
as can be ascertained no application was at 
any time made by it to establish classifications 
or wage rates. On November 15, 1943, the 
appellant Company took over the assets and 
the employees of the Garson Manufacturing 
Company, and generally speaking, continued 
paying the same rates as were paid by the 
Garson Manufacturing Company on that date. 

On March 30, 1944, the Company applied to 
the Regional Board for approval of certain 
rates and on May 11, 1944, the Board estab- 
lished certain rates and ranges. From this 
decision there was no appeal, although certain 
of the rates so established were lower than the 
Company had been paying. By a further 
Finding dated June 3, 1944, the Board estab- 
lished rates fer draftsmen and authorized the 
continuance of payment of a night shift 
premium of 74 per cent—but in no case to 
exceed 5 cents per hour. From this decision 
there was no appeal. 

On July 28, 1944, the Company applied for 
adjustments in certain classifications and on 
September 6, 1944, the Board authorized the 
establishment of the occupational classification 
of Chief Accountant and established a maxi- 
mum rate therefor. It further authorized a 
reduction in the work week from 574 hours 
to 48 hours and the payment of overtime at 
the rate of time and one-half. The Board, 
however, declined to authorize any changes 
in the current maximum wage rates paid to 
the following: 


Toolmakers 
Foreman and Chief Inspector 


Lathe Operators (M) 
Shapers 

Planers 

Maintenance Men 


The appeal regarding the Shapers and 
Planers having been abandoned, the appeal 
now before us has to do only with the re- 
mainder of the above-named classifications. 

The Company has about fifty employees and 
specializes in tooling and fine instruments. In 
effect it desires to establish for most of these 
classifications the highest rates paid to similar 
classifications in the Toronto area. An analysis 
of the rates paid to Toolmakers, Lathe Opera- 
tors and Maintenance Men in that area 
indicates clearly that the decision of the 
Regional Board was well founded; and while 
in some instances higher rates exist, the rates 
authorized for this Company are in all cases 
well above the weighted average and we see 
no reason for acceding to the request of the 
appellant that its rates be placed at the highest 
rate being paid in Toronto. 

We are satisfied that the appellant has not 
established the existence of any gross inequal- 
ity or gross injustice in regard to these three 
classifications and the appeal in regard thereto 
will be dismissed. . 

The Regional Board established a rate for 
Day Foreman of $1.12 per hour. We are of 
the opinion that, due to the nature of this 
classification, the rate should be at least equal 
to that of the Toolmakers and we direct the 
establishment of a range of rates of $1.20 to 
$1.30 per hour. 

The Regional Board established a rate for 
Chief Inspector of $1.12 per hour. We are of 
the opinion that for this type of work a some- 
what higher rate should be approved and we 
therefore direct the establishment of a range 
of rates of $1.12 to $1.20 per hour. 


Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


May 22, 1945 


Re: Liquid Carbonic Canadian Corporation, Limited (Toronto, Ont.) 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Ontario 
Regional Board dated March 22, 1945 refusing 
an application to alter the basis of remun- 
eration of two employees installing and serv- 
icing refrigeration and cooling equipment 
from an annual to an hourly rate. The 
change is agreed to by the men concerned 
and the proposal is frankly stated to be for 
the purpose of remunerating overtime work 
at a premium rate and permission is sought 


to pay time and one-half after 12 hours in 
any day or 60 hours in any week. 


We cannot agree that there is good ground 
to refuse this application and we are unable 
to subscribe to the reasons given by the Re- 
gional Board. The purpose of the request 
appears to be reasonable and justifiable and 
the application should have been authorized. 


The appeal is: allowed. 
May 238, 1945. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


“pH Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and with pro- 
ceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. ‘ 

The articles on strikes and _  lockouts, 
formerly included in this section, may be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, the Government has 
extended its jurisdiction over employer- 
employee relations which are normally 
exclusively within the provincial field to the 
extent considered necessary to cover ade- 
quately employers and employees in indus 
tries “essential to the efficient prosecution of 
the war”, but without attempting to include 
other industry which has not a direct beariag 
on war production. In so far as these latter 
industries are concerned, each province can 
make its own decision as to whether or not 
they shall be brought under the Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 


Regulations between the Dominion and every 
province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) is here described in 
two separate articles. The first deals with 
applications’ made by unions for certification 
and their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to 
appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator when 
requested by the parties concerned; and under 
P.C. 4020. 


Amendment of Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
Regulations 


Sa Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) has announced a ‘further 
amendment of its Board Regulations of June 
7, (L.G. June 1944, pp. 737-739) as amended 
on July 19 (L.G. August 1944, p. 969) as 
amended on December 9, 1944 (pp. 1478- 
1479). 

The amendment makes provision for the 
election or appointment of a substitute for 
a bargaining representative who is no longer 
available so to act whether by reason of 
death, resignation, illness or otherwise. 

The amendment was approved by the Mini- 
ster of Labour on May 25. 

Sub-section (7) which is to be added to 
Section 3 of the Regulations, is as follows: 

(7) (i) Where any person elected or 
appointed as a bargaining representative under 
the Regulations is no longer available so to 
act whether by reason of death, resignation, 
illness or otherwise; 


(a) If such person has been elected or 
appointed, as a bargaining representative 
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by a trade union pursuant to subsection 
(2) of Section 5 of the Regulations the 

trade union may elect or appoint a bar- 
gaining representative as a substitute for 
im; 

(b) If the provisions of subsection (2) of 
Section 5 of the Regulations do not 
apply, a bargaining representative may 
be elected in substitution for him in the 
same manner as provided by the Regula- 
tions for the election of bargaining re- 
presentatives in the first instance. 


(ii) Where the Board is satisfied that a 
bargaining representative has been duly elected 
or appointed pursuant to paragraph (i) hereof 
it may, on application made to it on behalf 
of such bargaining representative, certify him 
accordingly. ; , 

(iii) The Chairman of the Board and, in his 
absence, the Vice-Chairman thereof, is hereby 
constituted an executive committee of the 
Board to exercise the powers of the Board to 
receive, deal with and dispose of applications 
for certification of a bargaining representative 
elected or appointed in the circumstances and 
for the purposes set out in paragraphs (i) and 
(ii) hereof. 
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Applications for Certification under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for three days during the 
month of May. During the month the Board 
received eight applications, held five hearings, 
issued eight certifications designating bargain- 
ing representatives, rejected itwo applications 
for certification and gave decisions in three 
appeal cases. 


Certificates Issued 


(1) Canadian Navigators Federation (T. and 
L.C.) and Clarke Steamship Company Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. (L.G. February 1945, p. 154). 
Following a public hearing and an investigation 
of the application by an officer of the Board, 
the union and Messrs. Cyrica Gauthier and 
Jos. E. Ouellette were certified as bargaining 
representatives for the second and third 
officers employed by the Clarke Steamship 
Company Limited on its vessels SS. 
“Gaspesia”, and M.V. “North Gaspe” and 
SS. “Sable Island”. 


(2) Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, (Vancouver Branch) Pacific District 
(A.F. of L.) and British Columbia Steamships 
LIumited, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G. April 1945, 
p. 479).. The union and Messrs. H. Murphy, 
J. Scotland and E. Markey were certified as 


bargaining representatives for the unlicensed 


personnel of the British Columbia Steamships 
Limited on its vessels the SS. “Island Prince” 
and §S. “Alaskan Prince”. Certification fol- 
lowed the taking of a representation vote of 
the employees affected by an officer of the 
Board. 


(3) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, Lodge 650 and Searle Grain Com- 
pany Limited, Winnipeg, Manttoba. (L.G. 
April 1945, p. 479). Following a public hear- 
ing and an investigation of the application by 
an officer of the Board, the union and Messrs. 
J. L. Pateman, C. Hardick, and F. Ryder were 
certified as bargaining representatives for the 
shovellers, labourers, experienced labourers 
and all monthly-rated employees engaged in 
the operation of the Company’s elevators at 
Fort. William, Ontario. The analyst, electric- 
lan, assistant electrician, master mechanic, 
assistant millwright, weighman, assistant 
weighman, shippers and sampler, cleaner fore- 
man and three watchmen sworn in as police- 
men were excluded from the bargaining unit. 
Reasons for judgment will be found at the end 
of this article. 


(4) Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
National Harbours Board, Quebec, P.Q. (L.G. 


April 1945, p. 479). Following an investigation 
of the application by an officer of the Board 
the union and Messrs. Edger Dery, Phil 
Bouchard and Paul Henry Boutin were certi- 
fied as bargaining representatives for the loco- 
motive engineers, firemen, hostlers, assistant 
yard masters, yard conductors, yard brake- 
men, employed by the National Harbours 
Board, Quebec, P.Q. 


(5) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Canada 
Cement Transport Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
(L.G. May 1945, p. 665). The union and 
Messrs. J. A. Sullivan, D. Ferguson and C. E. 
Lenton were certified as bargaining representa- 
tives for the unlicensed personnel of the em- 
ployees of the Canada Cement Transport 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q., employed on _ its 
vessels the SS. “Bulkarrier’ and MLV. 
“Cement Karrier”. Certification followed the 
taking of a representation vote of the em- 
ployees affected and an investigation of the 
application by an officer of the Board. 


(6) Halifax Harbour Staff Association (Civil 
Service Federation of Canada) and National 
Harbours Board, Halifax, NS. (L.G. May 
1945, p. 665). Following an investigation of 
the application by an officer of the Board 
the union and Messrs. L. B. Feetham, A. 
Ross, L. §. Cook, T. J. Holland, D. Moriarty, 
A. Hawkins and W. Browne and Miss Isa H. 
Innes, Miss Marion Rhinehardt and Miss 
Alice Purcell were certified as bargaining re- 
presentatives for the staff employees of the 
National Harbours Board, Halifax, N.S. The 
employees of the Branch of the Government 
Treasury Department associated with the Na- 
tional Harbours Board, the port secretary, 
chief engineer, assistant engineer, electrical 
superintendent, cold storage superintendent, 
cold storage assistant superintendent, grain 
elevator superintendent, grain elevator general 
foreman, wharfage supervisor, timekeeper 
paymaster and equipment agents, acting har- 
bour manager and/or harbour master, police 
supervisor, police officers and _ constable, 
purchasing agent, cold storage mechanical 
superintendent, port manager’s stenographer 
and supervisor of floating equipment were 
excluded from the bargainning unit. 


(7) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (A.F. of L. and T. & L.C.) and 
Collingwood Terminals Limited, Collingwood, 
Ontario. (L.G. May 1945, p. 665). The union 
and Messrs. F. H. Hall and H. F. Mead were 
certified as bargaining. representatives for the 
employees of the Collingwood Terminals Lim- 
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ited. The superintendent, accountant, steno- 
grapher and foremen were excluded from the 
bargaining unit. Certification followed an 
investigation of the application by an officer 
of the Board. 


(8) The Oshawa Railway and Thousand 
Islands Railway Clerical Association and 
Thousand Islands Railway Company, Gana- 
noque, Ontario. (L:G. May 1945, p. 665). 
Following an investigation of the application 
by an officer of the Board, the union and 
Messrs. Nelson Whinfield, and Thomas Driscoll 
were certified as bargaining representatives for 
the chief clerk, clerk, cashier, stenographer, 
ticket clerk and telegraph operator, express 
clerk, and freight shed man. 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


(1) Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway, Victoria, 
B.C. (L.G. March 1945, P. 290). Following a 
public hearing the Board decided that the 
application for certification of bargaining re- 
presentatives could not be entertained. Rea- 
sons for judgment in this case will be found 
at the end of this article. 


(2) Canadian National Railways System 
Federation No. 11 and Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Montreal Central Station) Montreal, 
P.Q. (L.G. April 1945, p. 479). Following a 
public hearing the Board decided that the 
application for certification could not be enter- 
tained. Reasons for judgment in this case 
will be found at the end of this article. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


(1) The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and the New York Central Railroad Company 
Canada Division (Michigan Central Railroad) 
St. Thomas, Ont. (L.G. March 1945, p. 290). 
The eligible voters are the road train con- 
ductors employed by the New York Central 
Railroad Company on its Canada Division 
(Michigan Central Railroad) St. Thomas, 
Ontario. 


(2) The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and Wabash Railroad Company, Buffalo Div- 
asion (Lines east of Detroit) St. Thomas, 
Ontario. (L.G. March 1945, p. 290). The 
eligible voters are the road train conductors 
employed by the Wabash Railroad Company 
on its Buffalo Division (Lines east of Detroit) 
St. Thomas, Ontario. 


(3) The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and the Pere Marquette Railway Company 
(Canada Division) St. Thomas, Ontario. 
(L.G. March 1945, p. 290). The eligible voters 
are the road train conductors employed by 
the Pere Marquette Railway on its Canada 
Division, St. Thomas, Ontario. 
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Reasons for judgment in the above three 
cases will be found at the end of this article. 


(4) Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America and Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (B.C. Coast Steamship Service) Van- 
The 
eligible voters are the unlicensed personnel in 
deck, engineroom stewards departments on 
vessels operated by the British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Vancouver, B.C. Mr. G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Vancouver, has 
been appointed Returning Officer by the Board 
to conduct this vote. 


(5) Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District and Kingcome Navigation Company, 
Vancouver, B.C., (L.G. May 1945, p. 665). The 
eligible voters are the unlicensed personnel in 
deck, engineroom, and stewards departments 
on vessels operated from the Pacific Coast for 
the Kingcome Navigation Company, Vancou- 
ver, B.C. Mr. G. R. Currie, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Vancouver, has been ap- 
pointed by the Board to conduct this vote. 


Applications for Certification under 
Investigation 


(1) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers on 
behalf of employees in the stores and mechan- 
ical departments, of the Northern Alberta 
Railways Company, Edmonton, Alberta. 


(2) Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees on behalf of rough carpenters 
employed as grain door repairmen at the lake- 
head terminals of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Western Lines, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


(3) Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed on vessels 
operated by Marine Industries Limited, Sorel, 
P.Q. 

(4) International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union Local 502, on behalf of 
longshoremen employed in the port of New 
Westminster, by the Empire Stevedoring 
Company Limited, New Westminster, B.C. 


(5). International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 502, on behalf of 
longshoremen employed in the port of New 
Westminster, by Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. 


(6) International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 502, on behalf of 
longshoremen employed in the port of New 
Westminster, by Victoria and Vancouver 
Stevedoring Company ‘Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. 
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(7) International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 502, on behalf of 
longshoremen employed in the port of New 
Westminster, by the Canadian Stevedoring 
Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


_ (8) Canadian Radio Officers’ Association, 
Pacific District, Local 4 (A.C.A.-C.1.0.) on 
behalf of Radio Officers employed on dry cargo 
vessels operated from Pacific Coast ports by 
Park Steamship Company Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. 


Decisions of Board in Appeal Cases 


The Board issued reasons for judgment in 
the following cases: 


(1) Building: Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union, Local 204, (A.F. of L.) respond- 
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ent and Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

(2) International Association of Machinists, 
appellant and Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, Limited, Sherbrooke, P.Q., respondent. 

(3) United Steelworkers of America, Local 
3493, appellant and John East Iron Works, 
Limited, Saskatoon, Sask., respondent. 

(4) National Paper Employees’ Association 
Petitioner Appellant, and National Paper 
Goods Limited, Respondent, and International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, Local 
176 and International Typographical Union, 
Local 129 and International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, Local 114, Interveners Re- 
pondents. 

The texts of the Board’s reasons for judg- 
ment in the various cases appear below. 


Between: Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, Lodge 650, Applicant, and Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd., Fort William, Ont., Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Complin, Deschamps, Hills and 
Mosher. 

Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Chairman. 

This is an application by the Brotherhood 
for certification of bargaining representatives 
appointed or elected by it for the employees 
of Searle Grain Co., Ltd., at Fort William. 

The application was opposed by Mr. N. L. 
Leach, the President, and Mr. L. C. Irwin, the 
Superintendent of the Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
Mr. Leach read an argument urging the Board 
to reject the application on the ground that 
the Brotherhood had refused to charter a 
Local, the membership of which would be con- 
fined to employees of the Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd., and which would enter into a collective 
agreement with that Company, although 
officers of the Brotherhood had—during the 
course of negotiations extending over the last 
seven years—on more than one occasion verb- 
ally agreed to the settlement of the difficulty 
by the chartering of such a Local. 
that the Brotherhood has already chartered a 
similar Local which has a collective agreement 
with the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. Mr. Leach 
feels that the position of his Company as a 
competitor of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
will be at a considerable disadvantage if it is 
compelled to deal with a Local composed of 
employees of a number of Grain Companies 
such as the applicant. In support of his con- 
tention, he produced a copy of. a letter written 
by one M. Cleary, to the editor of the Times 
Journal in which Mr. Cleary states that the 


It appears 


members of Lodge 1142, which is composed of 
employees of the Manitoba Pool Elevators, 
are working more than eight hours a day re- 
celving time and a half for time worked after 
eight hours. 


The Brotherhood refuses to charter a new 
Local as requested by Mr. Leach and ask for 
certification of bargaining representatives ap- 
pointed or elected by the applicant Local. 

Mr. Leach contends that the employees do 
rot require union representation because they 
enjoy the advantages of steady work, Sunday 
as a day of rest, pay during forced lay-off, pro- 
motion within the staff, favourable working 
hours, the protection of a twenty-hour hour 
watchman service; suffer no deduction for sick- 
ness or absence through illness; have group life 
insurance, retirement allowance, medical bene- 
fits, “Happy Birthday” allowance, Christmas 
holidays, holidays with pay, better than pre- 
vailing wages and cost-of-living bonus. Mr. 
Leach recited the differences between Lodge 
650 and the Company, beginning in 1938 when 
the Company took a secret ballot vote of its 
employees and were satisfied that they did 
not desire any change in the existing rela- 
tionship with the Company. 

In 1942 Mr. J. P. Nicol held an inquiry as 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
and it is said suggested a chartering of a 
Local confined to employees of the Company. 
The Company agreed to this suggestion and 
a letter from Mr. Pateman, described as Gen- 
eral Chairman of the Brotherhood, is produced 
in which he states that he has left instructions 
with Mr. Cleary to institute the separate 
lodge with as little delay as possible. Sub- 
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sequently Mr. Pateman informed him that the 
eniployees objected to limiting the member- 
ship to employees of the Company. Appar- 
ently Mission Lodge was chartered but subse- 
quently surrendered its charter. 

The Board is unable to reject the applica- 
tion on the grounds raised by the Company. 
Section 5 of the Regulations provides that the 
employees of any employer may elect bargain- 
ing representatives and that if the majority of 
the employees affected are members of one 
Union that Trade Union may elect or appoint 
its officer or other persons as bargaining rep- 
resentatives on behalf of all the employees 
affected. 

Section 8 of the Regulations provides that 
when the Board is satisfied that the bargain- 
ig representatives have been duly elected or 
appointed it shall certify them as bargaining 
representatives and shall specify the unit of 
employees on whose behalf the representatives 
so certified are authorized to act. 

Mr. Leach does not suggest that the bar- 
gaining representatives have not been duly 
elected or appointed or that the unit of em- 
ployees suggested by the applicant is not ap- 
propriate. When he was asked whether his 
Company desired the Board to direct a vote of 
the employees, he did not state that the Com- 
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pany desired such a vote. The report of the 
investigating officer of the Board shows that 
40 employees are members of the applicant 
Local out of 63 employees affected. The appli- 
cant Union has agreed to the exclusion of all 
the classifications to which the Company ob- 
jected except the assistant foreman and three 
watchmen. The Company admits that the 
assistant foreman has no authority to employ, 
discharge, suspend, discipline, grant time off, 
promote, demote, or transfer other employees 
but contends that in the absence of the fore- 
man he does make confidential reports on the 
ability or conduct of employees under his 
jurisdiction. The Board has in other cases in- 
cluded some employees of comparable re- 
sponsibility to assistant foremen. The three 
watchmen in question, sworn as policemen and 
carrying firearms, will be excluded from the 
bargaining unit. 

The bargaining representatives will be cer- 
tified. 

(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 


Chairman. 


F. H. Hall, Esq., J. H. Pateman, Esq., for 
Applicant; N. F. Leach, Esq., L. C. Irwin, 
Esq., for Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, May 22, 1945. 


Between: Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Applicant, and Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo Railway, Victoria, B.C., Respondent, and Order of 


Railway Conductors, Intervener. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Complin, Deschamps, Hills and 
Mosher. 

Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application by the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen for certification of 
bargaining representatives appointed by it for 
the road train conductors of the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo Railway. The application is 
opposed by the Order of Railway Conductors 
who contend that the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway is not an employer and that the road 
train conductors affected by the application 
are employed by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company with which the Order of Railway 
Conductors has a collective agreement. 


The Brotherhood points out that the road 
train conductors employed on the railway line 
chartered by the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway Company were not permitted to cast 
their ballots in the recent vote directed by the 
Board on the application of the Brotherhood 
for certification of bargaining representatives 
appointed by it for all road train conductors 
employed upon the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and the Canadian National Railways. 
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The chief issue is whether the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway Company employs and 
whether the road train conductors affected are 
employed by the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway Company. 


The Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway Com- 
pany was incorporated by Special Act and 
authorized to construct a railway on Vancouver 
Island. The Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany purchased all the shares in the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo Railway Company and leased 
and operates the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway. All revenues of the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway are received by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company. The names 
of the road conductors employed on the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway line appear 
on the regular payrolls and the conductors are 
paid by the cheques of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. It is clear, then, that the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo Railway Company has no 
employees. 


The other issue is whether the Board should 
treat the application as an application for 
certification of bargaining representatives ap- 
pointed by the Brotherhood for the employees 
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of the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway line, 
now known as the Island Division of the 
British Columbia district, of the Canadian 
Pacific Railways Western Lines. On February 
26, 1938, an arrangement was made by the 
Order of Railway Conductors with the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, and confirmed 
by letter, that the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway conductors form a part of the Western 
Lines General Committee. The letter records 
the fact that the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
conductors had had representation at a tri- 
annual meeting at Winnipeg. The collective 
agreement covering road conductors on Western 
Lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany was extended by special arrangement— 
most recently on February 27, 1943—to cover 
the road conductors on the Island Division 
aforesaid. In support of its application for 
certification of bargaining representatives for 
the road train conductors of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, the Brotherhood 
circulated and produced to the Board’s investi- 
gating officer authorization forms signed by 
certain road conductors on the Island Division. 
The Order of Railway Conductors contends 
that no objection was voiced by it to the 
inclusion of the road conductors employed on 
the Island in the voters’ list for the said 
election. It appears that in preparing the 
seniority list the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company omitted to include the names of the 
conductors on the Island Division. The Board 
is satisfied that this omission was entirely due 
to an oversight which occurred under the 
following circumstances. 

In his letter to the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company of April 6, 1944, the Chief Executive 
Officer of the National Board asked for “a 
copy of your company’s conductors’ seniority 
list (regular and spare conductors) as at 
April 5”. The fact that no list for the Island 
Division was supplied can only be accounted 
for by the fact that the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway had at one time been 
operated separately and that as the lists were 
termed “seniority lists” the limited seniority 
applicable to the Island Division may have led 
those concerned with furnishing the lists to 
omit or overlook the Vancouver Island list. 
That this was a serious omission must be 
admitted but in the view of the Board it 
would not justify the establishment of the 
Island Division as a separate bargaining unit 
at this time. 

The application is accordingly dismissed. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman, 
A. J. Hits, 


A. DrescHAMPS, 
EK. R. Comp.in. 
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J. J. Hendrick, Esq., A. J. Kelly, Esq., for 
Applicant; H. D. Brydone-Jack, Esq., for 
Respondent; J. L. D. Ives, Esq., W. G. Baker, 
Esq., M. J. Irving, Esq., J. F. Buckley, Esq., 
T. M. Corrigan, Esq., for Intervener. 


May 22, 1945. 


Reasons for Dissenting Opinion 


In dissenting from the views expressed in the 
majority judgment, the undersigned respect- 
fully submit. the following reasons why we 
cannot consistently support a position that 
denies to the applicant his moral and legal 
right under the provisions of P.C. 1003. 

The application of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen for certification covering road 
train conductors on the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway is a direct result of those 
employees: on that property being excluded 
from the vote ordered by this Board in connec- 
tion with the former application covering a 
similar class of employees on the Canadian 
Pacific Railways. The exclusion of the con- 
ductors on the E. and N. Railway from the 
former vote, as shown by the evidence sub- 
mitted at the hearing, seers to be the respon- 
sibility of this Board. 


The original application of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen covering conductors of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Cana- 
dian National Railways was considered by the 
Board, July 5, 1944, when it was decided that 
a vote be taken between the two organizations 
to determine the wishes of the employees; 
that ithe Chief Executive Officer with two 
members of the Board would consult with the 
parties to negotiate the voters’ list, and report 
at the next sittings. A report of that Com- 
mittee was considered at a sitting of the 
Board, July 18, when it was decided that a 
vote would be taken in accordance with the 
general basis of agreement by the parties. 
Evidently the report of that Committee is 
conspicuous by the absence of any reference 
whatever to a discussion as to the inclusion of 
the E. and N. Railway conductors in that vote. 

The Minute of that meeting (Item 9), as 
corrected by Item 2 of the Minutes of July 19, 
reads :— 


“Renewed consideration of the report of the 
Committee re the vote to be arranged in connec- 
tion with the application of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. The motion was approved 
that the vote be taken of the Western and 
Eastern Lines Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany separately and for the Canadian National 
Railways Western Region separately from the 
Atlantic and Central Lines which will be com- 
bined. The Chairman stated that at the proper 
time he may decide to vote that the bargaining 
unit shall be system-wide on each railway. It 
was also decided that the vote would be taken 
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by mail, with the details of voting procedure to 
be decided later.” 

The above-quoted Minute clearly indicates 
that the Board directed the vote in connection 
with the former application to be taken on a 
jurisdictional basis governed by the scope of 
existing agreements, notwithstanding the fact 
that the application was made for certification 
on a system basis, for each railway. Quite 
obviously, therefore, the Board assumed 
responsibility for directing the vote to be 
taken and counted separately on the respective 
seniority territory covered by agreements then 
in effect. 

Items 3 and 4, Minutes of July 19, record 
the consideration given to the details of voting 
procedure when the Board decided that the 
ballot would be mailed to each person: eligible 
to vote with a return envelope addressed to 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Board with- 
out identification marks of any kind; that in the 
case of emergency or part-time conductors that 
their eligibility to vote would be determined 
by trips where the records of the company 
indicated that the persons in question showed 
a preponderance of time worked as brakemen 
and conductors when separately checked on 
both a mileage and trip basis; that employees 
attending reserve army camps would be 
allowed to vote; and that the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Board was authorized to take the 
vote. No reference whatever is made in these 
records as to the inclusion of employees of the 
E. and N. Railway in the vote. 

At the hearing, April 10, 1945, on the 
application of the B. of R.T. for certification 
covering road train conductors on the Esqui- 
malt and Nanaimo Railway, Mr. Hendrick, on 
behalf of the applicant stated in part (Page 2 
Proceedings) :— 

“By direction of members of He Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and others employed as 
road train conductors either regularly or with a 
preponderance of service in that capacity, this 
application seeking certification for that union 
as the bargaining representative for that class 
of employees was filed with your Board. 

Personally signed authorizations have been 
received from these employees. These with 
membership records have been submitted for 


examination to the appropriate officers of your 
Board. 


This, we believe, to be the only legitimate 
means whereby an authoritative choice and 
certication can be determined and obtained.” 

Although some of the evidence taken at the 
hearing is rather conflicting, as to the date of 
ownership and operation of the property 
involved in this application, certain pertinent 
facts seemed to be clearly revealed, namely: 
The agreement covering wages and working 
conditions for conductors on the E. and N. 
Railway is separate and distinct from the 
agreements for the same class of employees on 
the Canadian Pacific West Lines; that the 
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seniority rights of conductors on the E. and N. 
Railway are confined to that t property and, 
therefore, do not extend to the CP.R. West 
Lines; that all other train and engine service 
emploxers on the EH. and N. Railway have 
Separate agreements from that of the C.PR. 
West Lines and that their seniority rights are 
also limited to the E. and N. Railway. 

Another important fact, although not re- 
vealed by the evidence at the hearing, is that 
while free annual transportation is issued to 
all senior employees on the C.P.R. both 
Eastern and West Lines, this privilege is not 
accorded the employees on the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway. In other words, if trans- 
portation is required by employees of the 
E. and N. Railway over the Canadian Pacific 
Lines, they must apply for a trip pass, as may 
be necessary. Support of this fact is found in 
the recent representations made by the B. of 
R.T. to the C.P.R. management to accord 
their members on the E. and N. Railway 
similar pass privileges to those enjoyed by 
employees on the C.P.R. A further fact is: 
shown in the Canadian Pacific Railway System 
Time-Table Folder where the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway is clearly indicated (See 
Table 164 P. 47). This is similar to the 
information to the public shown in Table 9, 
P. 8 with respect to the Dominion Atlantic 
Railway, where separate agreements are in 
effect. 

Referring to Page 13 of the Proceedings of 
Hearing, when discussing the status of the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway :— 


“The CHAIRMAN: Does the Canadian Pacific 


lease it?” 

“Mr. BrypoNE-JACcK: We own it. We bought 
it, I would say back in the early 1900's.” 

At Page 14 of the Proceedings, after Mr. 
Brydone-Jack’s reference to having the annual 
report of the company with him the following 
question was asked :— 


“Mr. Taytor: Is it shown as a subsidiary 
company?” 
“Mr. BrypdoNE-JAcK: It is shown under the 


leased railway companies... 


Then followed questions as to whether there 
was a separate agreement for the employees. 
on the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway as 
there exists on the Western and Eastern Lines. 
of the Canadian Pacific; also a reference to 
the letter read by Mr. Ives dated February, 
1932, from Mr. J. M. Cameron, agreeing to 
apply certain rules and conditions governing 
conductors on the Canadian Pacific Western 
Lines as a basis for computing the time by 
which the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway 
will pay their conductors. 

At Page 15:— 

“Mr. BRYDONE-J ACK: 
agreement.” 


There was a_ joint 
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“Mr. Henprick: No, a separate agreement.” 


“Mr. BrypoNE-JACK: To the best of my 
knowledge the conductors agreement, at least 
since 1932 when that agreement was made that 
Mr. Ives read out, they have been regarded as 
coming under it. As to the earlier details, I 
could not answer that specifically.” 


“Mr. DESCHAMPS: You mean since 1932 they 
have been under the Western Lines agreement?” 


_ “Mr. Bryponge-Jack: Not that agreement, but 
the agreement that Mr. Ives read out.” 


“Mr. Mosuer: That just simply says that they 
are applying that agreement. It does not say 
that it is in the agreement, but that they will 
apply it.” 

_ “Mr. BrypoNneE-J ACK: 
ment.” 

‘Mr. MosHer: It is just the same as the 
Canadian National Railways saying that they 
will apply the Canadian Pacific agreement, or 
the same as you said at Toronto for many years, 
that you would apply the Canadian National 
Railways agreement to the terminal employees. 
What I want to know is if it is written into the 
‘Western Lines agreement?” 

“Mr. BRYDONE-JACK: No, they are not speci- 
fically included in the Western Lines agreement.” 


A further reference to the E. and N. Railway 
agreement, Page 16:— 


“Mr. MosHer: Here is what I am trying to 
get at, if I may be pardoned for butting in 
again. Mr. Ives quoted an agreement which was 
signed by Mr. Cameron, the Manager of the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway, and by Mr. 
Hedley, General Chairman of the Order of 
Railway Conductors. It is not an agreement 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway; it is a 
separate agreement made with this Railway to 
apply certain conditions and certain rules and 
changes. Is that right, or has there been any- 
thing since that one?” 

.. “Mr. Brypone-Jack: At that time the Esqui- 
malt and Nanaimo Railway was not a part of 
the British Columbia District. JI think I am 
right in saying that it was separately operated.” 


Applying that agree- 


Continuing on Page 17:— 


“Mr. MosHerR: I would like to get this clear 
and I am addressing all my remarks to this 
point, as to whether there has been anything 
since that agreement of Feb. 27, 1932, between 
the conductors and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way with respect to the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway?” 

“The CHAIRMAN: I think, Mr. Mosher, you 
can be quite sure that if there had been any- 
thing subsequent to that Mr. Ives would have 
produced it. I think the situation is quite clear. 
The Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway is chart- 
ered. It has no employees. As I understand it, 
it is leased and operated by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. There is no agreement with 
the conductors, as I understand it, for the 
particular employees on the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway.” 

“Mr. HEeNpRICK: Yes, there is. 
that.” 


Page 18 records a request by Mr. Brydone- 
Jack for permission to wire his people for a 
copy of the agreement in respect of these 
classes on Vancouver Island. To this Mr. 
Hendrick replied: “We have the agreement 
right here.” 


We will show 
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At Page 19:— 


“Mr. Henprick: Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, we have noted the objections offered by 
the Order of Railway Conductors and feel some 
further explanation to be warranted. 

In respect to the opposing argument that the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo is an integral part of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Western Lines, 
we submit that when a similar application was 
made respecting Canadian Pacific Lines West 
it was decided by your officers and agreed that 
this property being covered by a separate agree- 
ment they should be excluded from the vote 
taken on the Canadian Pacific West. 

In respect to the relationship of the respect- 
ive agreements governing the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway and the Canadian Pacific 
Western Lines, it is an established fact, evi- 
denced by agreements in efiect a copy of which 
is supplied for your information, that a 
separate agreement governs services of HEsqui- 
malt and Nanaimo employees. The fact that 
such agreement provides that certain portions 
of the Canadian Pacific West agreement ap- 
plies to Esquimalt and Nanaimo employees does 
not alter the fact that separate agreements 
obtain. 

At this point I am going to leave with the 
Board an agreement made March 1, 1917, 
between the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
and in that agreement you will find conductors, 
baggagemen, and brakemen. They are all in- 
cluded. Following scheduled negotiations in 
1916 the General Chairman went out to the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway and made 
that agreement, and he approved it. Similarly 
in 1920 the McAdoo award, as you have had 
it mentioned here, was under discussion and 
rates were being applied after those discussions. 
The Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway was re- 
presented on the General Committee by a local 
chairman from that property. After those 
negotiations with the Canadian Pacific Lines 
West General Committee, the General Chair- 
man again went out to the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway and made this agreement 
which was effective May 1, 1920. I should like 
to quote from that agreement: 


It is agreed that the rules and conditions 
governing trainmen on Valley territory of 
the British Columbia Division of the Can- 
adian Pacific Main Lines effective May 1, 
1920, will be used as a basis for computing 
the time by which the Esquimalt and Na- 
naimo Railway will pay their trainmen as 
per rates set out above. 


There are all kinds of rules in this Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo agreement which still obtain 
today, regardless of any evidence to the con- 
trary produced before this Board. 

It is a separate agreement. It is true that 
the general agreement applies in part, but there 
are exceptions as you will note in this schedule 
which applied to the HKsquimalt and Nanaimo 
only. Therefore, there is a separate agreement 
in effect on that property. The letter from the 
General Manager of that property in 1932 to the 
Canadian Order of Railway Conductors states: 


It is agreed that the rules and conditions 
governing conductors on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Lines West, made effective March l, 
1931, will be used as a basis for computing 
the time by which the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway will pay their conducters and also 
govern the conditions of service. 
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There is no agreement there, only in so far 
as pay is concerned. The conditions of the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo agreement are still in 
effect and are so recognized by the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of 
pad ags Trainmen. There is no question about 
that. . 

Owing to the partial application of Canadian 
Pacific West agreement to the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo it is obvious that the employees so 
covered should have representation on Canadian 
Pacific West Committee for the purpose of 
negotiating portions of agreement applicable to 
their services. 

That does not mean that because one railroad 
has a representative on a committee that that 
railroad is covered by the same agreement. We 
have many general committees which represent 
different railroads under various contracts. 
There is nothing in that. 

This does not in any way detract from their 
authority and responsibility respecting portions 
of the Esquimalt and Nanaimo agreement appli- 
cable only to Esquimalt and Nanaimo employees’ 
service. 

Under sueh circumstances, having in mind that 
the recognition of separate schedule agreements 
and functions as bargaining representative, 
precluded the inclusion of these men in the 
yote on Canadian Pacific West, we make this 
application. 

We now appeal to your Board for opportunity 
for authoritative expression by these men as to 
their choice of bargaining representative, and to 
implement same by certification. 

Going back to the submission of the con- 
ductors, we must not lose sight of this fact, 
that these men on the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway, under the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
agreement exercise seniority only on _ the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway. They do not 
exercise seniority on the Canadian Pacific 
Lines outside of the Island. It is the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo Railway proper where they 
exercise their full seniority. 
objection was voiced by the representatives of 
the Order of Railway Conductors with respect 
to the voting of the conductors on Vancouver 
Island during the recent representation elec- 
tion.” Certainly we took authorizations, but 
when your investigating officer discussed the 
matter we said that it was a separate agree- 
ment and therefore they should not be included 
in the Canadian Pacific Lines West. 

So far as the number of employees is con- 
cerned we may be a little out on that, but the 
Board can very well see who is entitled to vote 
and who is not entitled to vote. Then they say: 

We are in possession of information which 
leads us to believe that authorization forms 
were circulated by representatives of the 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen among the 

men employed on that portion of the Cana- 

dian Pacific Railway Western Lines identified 
as the Esquimalt and Nanaimo. 


That is right. When the vote was being 
taken it was decided by your investigating 
officer that a separate agreement was in effect 
on the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway. That 
is right and proper, and it is still in effect 
regardless of the letter from the General 
Manager which states that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Lines West will be used as a basis 
for computing pay. That is all, but the condi- 
tions of service still obtain. For instance, you 
will find this: 
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Any change in present mileage for passenger 
trainmen from the maximum laid down in 
this Schedule will be arranged in conference 
with Superintendent and Committee. 


You will notice that the maximum is 3,800 
miles per month. That does not apply on the 
Western Lines, where the maximum is 4,200 
miles per month. You will notice also: 

Article 2, Clause (a) will not apply where 
crews are required to unload shipment from 
through cars over which the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway have no control. 


And also: 


It is understood that any Rules or Con- 
ditions contained in the British Columbia 
Division Schedule that may be found unwork- 
able will be adjusted in consultation with 
your committee. 

Article 3. Log trains will be operated under 
work train conditions. The log train crew 
on the Lake Cowichan Sub-Division may be 
required to run the Duncan-Lake Cowichan 
mixed train as part of their day’s work in 
log train service. 


My point is that the Canadian Pacific Lines 
West schedule applies in part, but these condi- 
tions here apply particularly to the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo Railway, and are in effect by 
agreement with that railway, copies of which 
agreement I have left with you. 


Bottom of Page 24: 


Mr. Brest: Mr. Brydone-Jack, do you agree 
with Mr. Hendrick that the men on the Island 
have no seniority rights on the mainland? 


Mr. Brypone-Jacx: As far as I know their 
seniority district is confined to the Island. 
From the foregoing and other available 

evidence is revealed the following pertinent 
facts which constitute the chief reasons for 
this dissenting opinion: 

1. That it is clearly established there are 
agreements in effect covering 
employees on the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway from those in effect on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway West Lines. 


2. That the seniority rights of employees on 
the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway are con- 
fined entirely to that property and, therefore, 
under existing agreements, cannot be exercised 


on West Lines of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 
3. That the annual free pass privileges 


given to senior employees on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway West Lines are not enjoyed 
by employees of the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway and, in fact, have been refused. 


4. That at the suggestion of the officers 
assigned by the Board to supervise the vote 
of conductors on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, the conductors on the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway were excluded from that 
vote, although evidence of authorization on 
their behalf was produced with that of similar 
evidence covering conductors on West Lines 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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5. That the vote on the former application 
for certification was directed by the Board to 
be taken on a jurisdictional basis as defined 
by existing agreements, notwithstanding the 
terms of that application contemplated a 
system-wide vote. 


6. That the Time-Table Folder issued by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway (Lessor of the 
E. and N. Railway) clearly shows the Esqui- 
malt and Nanaimo Railway in Table 164 
covering train time schedules on that property. 
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Having regard to all the relevant facts, 
amply supported by available evidence, we 
respectfully submit: 

That the decision of the Board at its meet- 
ing of May 9, in denying a vote and 
certification, imposes a gross injustice on the 
applicant. 

(Sgd.) W. L. Best. 
(Sgd.) A. R. Mosuer. 


May 22, 1945. 


Between: Canadian National Railway System Federation No. 11, (Rail- 
way Employees Department, A.F. of L.), Applicant, and Canadian 
National Railways, Respondent, and Brotherhood of Maintenance- 
of-Way Employees of the Canadian National Eastern Lines System 
Federation, A.F. of L. and T. and L.C., Intervener 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Complin, Deschamps, Hills and 
Mosher. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Chairman. 

This is an application by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway System Federation No. 11 for 
certification of bargaining representatives for 
18 carpenters, painters, plumbers, pipe-fitters 
and helpers, employed at the New Central 
Station, Montreal. These employees formerly 
worked at the Bonaventure Station. The ap- 
plicant is a Federation of eight Railway 
Labour Organizations and claims to have been 
negotiating a collective agreement with the 
Canadian National Railways for employees in 
the Canadian National Railway Montreal 
office building numbering some 143 persons. 

The intervener opposes the application on 
the ground that the Central Station, like the 
Bonaventure Station, is erected on the right of 
way of the Canadian National Railways and 
as such the employees in question are in- 
cluded in Wage Agreement No. 9 between 
Canadian National Railways and the Brother- 
hood. They contend that the proper bargain- 
ing unit is all Maintenance-of-Way employees 
of the Eastern Division of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. On the other hand, the 
Federation contend that the proper bargaining 
unit is the 18 persons in question who are 
members of the Federation and who desire to 
be represented by it. The Canadian National 
Railways put Mr. W. E. Shepley, Superinten- 
dent of Buildings, C.N.R. Montreal, in charge 
of all Canadian National Railway buildings in 
Montreal including the Central Station and it 
is claimed by the Federation that by reason of 
this the 18 employees are no longer working 
in the Bridge and Building Department of the 


Canadian National Railways and are therefore 
not included in the said Wage Agreement No. 


9. They also contend that these employees 
were not, until February, 1945, shown on the 
seniority list of the Bridge and Building De- 
partment of the Canadian National Railways 
and were not until then paid at the rate speci- 
fied in the said Wage Agreement No. 9. 

Both the Federation and the Brotherhood 
belong to the A.F. of L., and they state that 
they have no desire to poach on each other’s 
preserves but wish the Board to settle the 
question for them. It appears that the first 
difference arose in the spring of 1944 when the 
Federation and the Brotherhood were con- 
tending as to which of them should represent 
the employees in the Canadian National Rail- 
way Montreal buildings, including the Central 
Station. On April 26, 1944, the Director of 
Labour Relations of the Canadian National 
Railways had a conference with the President 
of the Federation when an agreement was 
arranged which was confirmed by a letter from 
the President of the Federation to the 
Director of Labour Relations dated April 29, 
1944, which is in part as follows: 

This whole question was given very care- 
ful consideration at a meeting of our Execu- 
tive in Montreal, April 28 resulting in the 
following decisions: 

1. Withdraw our claims to represent em- 
ployees in the New Central Station who are 
now specifically covered by the Maintenance 


of Way and Clerks and other Classes of 
C.N.R. Employees’ Wage Agreements. 

2. Proceed with the necessary action to rep- 
resent and negotiate a Wage Agreement to 
cover all classes of C.N.R. Employees em- 
ployed in the New Central Station and all 
other C.N:R. Office buildings in Montreal, ex- 
cluding those referred to in item No. 1. 

In June, 1944, by mutual agreement, a vote 
was taken under the supervision of a concilia- 
tion officer of the Department of Labour for 
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Canada to ascertain whether the employees 
affected desired to be represented by the 
Federation or the Brotherhood. The Federa- 
tion secured a substantial majority of the 
votes cast and it is said that the 18 employees 
in question voted. On July 6, 1944, the Direc- 
tor of Labour Relations wrote to the Brother- 
hood a letter in which he states his under- 
standing of the arrangement with the Federa- 
tion is as follows: 

Pursuant to the understanding reached 
during our recent conference, employees at 
the New Central Station, Montreal, in the 
following classifications will be covered by 
the working conditions and rates of pay of 
Wage Agreement No. 9: 

Carpenters 

Painters and their Helpers. 

Plumbers and their Helpers 

Pipefitters and their Helpers (except Lead- 
ing Hand Pipefitter and one other Pipefitter 
qualified for work on high pressure lines.) 


It is also understood that the names of 
employees in these classifications will be 
placed on the appropriate Maintenance-of- 
Way seniority list and accorded seniority 
status in the same manner as other Main- 
tenance-of-Way employees in the same classi- 
fications in Montreal Terminals. 
The names of these employees appear in the 
Railway’s seniority list for the Bridge and 
Building Department dated January 1, 1945. 
The Brotherhood explains that the delay in 
the issue of the seniority list and in the pay- 
ment of the Building and Bridge rates was due 
to the necessary negotiation with the Railway 
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Company’s officials and their natural desire to 
make sure that the seniority list was exactly 
correct. 


It is clear that if the employees in question 
had continued to work at the Bonaventure 
Station they would have come within the terms 


cf the Wage Agreement No. 9 and within the 


jurisdiction of the Brotherhood. It is doubt- 
ful whether the decision of the Canadian 
National Railways to put all employees in 
Canadian National Railway buildings including 
the Central Station in Montreal under the 
Superintendent of Buildings could without the 
consent of the Brotherhood vary the terms of 
Wage Agreement No. 9 so as to take the em- 
ployees in question out of the jurisdiction of 
the Brotherhood. In any event, it is the 
Board’s view that the letter of the Director of 
Labour Relations of the Canadian National 
Railways dated July 6, 1944, to the Brother- 
hood clearly brings the employees in question 
within Wage Agreement No. 9 and within the 
jurisdiction of the Brotherhood. 

The application is dismissed. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman. 
S. N. Upton, Esq., R. W. Worraker, Esq., 
A. Ault, Esq., for Applicant; P. E. Ayrhart, 


Esq., W. E. Shepley, Esq., for Respondent; 
W. H. Crampton, Esq., for Intervener. 


May 22, 1945. 


Between: Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Applicant, and New York 
Central Railroad Company, Canada Division (Michigan Central Rail- 
road), Respondent, and Order of Railway Conductors, Intervener, and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Applicant, and Wabash Railroad 
Company, Lines East of Detroit (Buffalo Division), Respondent, and 
Order of Railway Conductors, Intervener, and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, Applicant, and Pere Marquette Railroad Company 
(Canadian Division), Respondent, and Order of Railway Conductors, 


Intervener 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Complin, Deschamps, Harmeg- 
nies, Hills, Mosher and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


These are three applications by the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen for certification 
of bargaining representatives appointed by 
the Brotherhood for road train conductors 
residing in Canada of each of the Railways. 
The National Joint Board of Mediation 
(U.S.A.) in taking a vote of the road train 
conductors of the New York Central System, 
ruled that conductors resident in Canada were 
not entitled to vote. The same Board has 


held that it has no jurisdiction to consider 
grievances of road train conductors resident in 
Canada. In the vote directed by the National 
Joint Board of Mediation, the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors secured a substantial majority 
but the applicant contends that as road train 
conductors resident in Canada were not per- 
mitted to vote, they are entitled to elect bar- 
gaining representatives under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003. 
Counsel for the New York Central Railroad 
Company (Michigan Central Railway) opposes 
the application for certification of bargaining 
representatives for the road train conductors 
of its Railway on the ground that it now has 
a collective agreement with the Order of Rail- 
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way Conductors for all its road train con- 
ductors, including those resident in Canada, 
and that it would lead to confusion if this 
Railway by reason of the granting of certifica- 
tion by this Board had to negotiate a separate 
agreement with the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen for its Canada Division only. Coun- 
sel for the New York Central Railroad (Michi- 
gan Central Railway) pointed out that all 
the employees of the Railway resident in Can- 
ada have secured certain advantages due to 
their association with the majority body of 
employees resident in the United States and, 
in particular, have been brought under the 
United States Railroad Retirement Act, have 
secured the approval of the National War 
Labour Board (Canada) to increased wage 
rates, in the special circumstances that they 
have “for many years been governed by what 
might be termed system agreements without 
distinction as between those working on lines 
in the United States of America or lines in 
Canada”, and were “to all intents and purposes 

. . United States employees engaged in 
what is essentially a United States operation.” 


It is also contended that the proper bargain- 
ing unit is the road train conductors of the 
whole New York Central Railroad System and 
that, as this Board cannot certify bargaining 
representatives for this whole unit, it should 
reject the application. 


Section 5 of the Regulations provides that 
the employees of any employer may elect 
bargaining representatives and that if a major- 
ity of the employees affected are members of 
one trade union the trade union may elect or 
appoint its officers or other persons as bar- 
gaining representatives. 


Section 8 of the Regulations provides that 
where the Board is satisfied that the bargaining 
representatives have been duly elected or 
appointed it shall certify them as bargaining 
representatives. 


The Board feels that it cannot deny the 
right of the road train conductors resident in 
Canada to certification of bargaining repre- 
sentatives. The Chief Executive Officer of the 
Board will, therefore, arrange to take a vote 
of the employees so as to ascertain whether 
a majority of the employees affected are mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood. 


A question arises as to the form of ballot. 


In the Wright-Hargreaves case (D.LS. 7-542) 
the Board “set down shortly the procedure 





11L.G., March, 1945, p. 290. 
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which it is proposed should be followed in 
dealing with applications by unions subject, of 
course, to any necessary modifications from 
time to time.” Item number (5) of this pro- 
cedure is as follows: 

(5) The Board will not include in the bal- 
lot the name of any intervening or competing 
union unless the Board is also prima facie 
satisfied that a majority of the employees 
affected are members of the competing or 
intervening union. This will rarely happen 
and it can only happen if some of the em- 
ployees affected belong to or sign authoriza- 
tions for more than one union so that they 
may be deemed to be members of two or 
more unions. 


It appears that this part of the procedure is 
too rigid and should be modified in this case. 
Here the Order of Railway Conductors has 
had collective agreements with the railroad 
companies for many years and contends that 
it should not be displaced as the bargaining 
agency for the road train conductors resident 
in Canada unless they are given an opportun- 
ity to mark their ballots in favour of bargain- 
ing representatives to be appointed by the 
Order of Railway Conductors. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has 
indicated that any form of ballot settled by 
the Board will be satisfactory to it. The ballot 
will give the road train conductors a. choice 
between the Order of Railway Conductors and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman; 
A. R. MosuHer, 
A. DESCHAMPS, 
W. L. Bsst, 
R. HarMEGNIES. 


We concur in the result: 


H. Taytor, 
E. R. Comp .in. 


I dissent from the above: 
At}? Himas: 


J. J. Hendrick, Esq., A. J. Kelly, Esq., for 
Applicant; Vincent Price, Esq., K.C., J. E. 
Schwender, Esq., W. H. Castle, Esq., for New 
York Central Railroad (Canada _ Division) 
Michigan Central Rly.; T. M. Corrigan, Esq., 
J. Ek. Moyer, Esq., J. L. D. Ives, Esq., M. J. 
Irving, Esq., J. K. Buckley, Esq., for Inter- 
vener. 


May 22, 1945. 
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Between: Building Service Employees’ International Union, Local 204, 
-(A.F. of L.), Petitioner Respondent, and Toronto General Hospital, 


Toronto, Appellant 


The Board consisted of the Chairman, 
Messrs. Complin, Best, Deschamps, Harmeg- 
nies, Hills and Mosher. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered by 
the Chairman. : 

This is an application‘by the Toronto Gen- 
eral Hospital for leave to appeal and an 
appeal from the decision of the Ontario Board 
certifying bargaining representatives appointed 
or elected by the Union. The certification 
followed a vote directed by the Ontario Board, 
the result of which was as follows: 


NCS ORCS otic 5 <i oe erie Be tro aun 570 
Number s6l Wotes CaS. <.2 5 ope ee. on 348 
Ore eS seco lene laie tiie ale 304 
CASE UDC MID aka sy variance 5 © sale 0s 41 


Spoiled, segregated, blank ballots.... 3 


The chief ground of the appeal is that there 
was unfair and improper electioneering. The 
Ontario Board’s notice of election contains the 
following statement: “Voters are entitled to 
vote without interference, restraint or coercion. 
No electioneering will be permitted.” The 
report of the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Ontario Board on the result of the election 
contains the following statement: 


“One person namely John Barron employed 
as an orderly by the respondent entered the 
hospital on the morning of the vote and 
devoted the day to making the rounds of the 
hospital exhorting employees to vote in favour 
of the petitioner. The respondent by letter 
dated February 15, 1945, has filed with the 
Board an objection to this person’s conduct 
and stated that it improperly influenced the 
vote. This letter is attached to my report.” 


There is nothing in the transcript or in the 
Ontario Board’s file to show that the Hospital 
tendered any evidence or asked for a hearing at 
which evidence of this kind could be tendered. 
Apparently the view of the minority of the 
Ontario Board was that the Ontario Board, 
having received the complaint, should of its 
own motion have directed a further hearing. 
On the other hand, the majority of the Ontario 
Board were apparently satisfied, by an exam- 
ination of records and by the vote of 304 in 
favour of the petitioner to 41 opposed, that 
the Union had acted with the authority of the 
majority of the employees affected, as pre- 
scribed by sub-section (2) of section 5 of the 
Regulations, and that a further hearing or vote 
would serve no useful purpose. 


It was contended by counsel for the Hospital 
that a member who joined in the decision of 
the majority had approached the Hospital to 
obtain a collective agreement for the Union 
before the application for certification. As no 
issue of credibility arises, this Board is in 
as good a position as the Ontario Board was 
to decide whether there should have been a 
further hearing before certification. This Board 
does not find it necessary, therefore, to express 
an opinion as to whether the member in ques- 
tion should have taken part in the decision. 

At least two meetings of the employees were 
held. The Director of Personnel of the Hos- 
pital addressed one meeting and pointed out 
that the employees were associated with pro- 
fessional people and professional workers did 
not find it necessary to organize unions, that it 
made no difference to him how the employees 
voted, but that they should remember they 
were voting for an American Union and not a 
Canadian organization. In re National Paper 
Goods Limited (March 13, 1945) this Board 
held that the Manager, in addressing the em- 
ployees, was not seeking to compel them to 
vote against the Union. 

John Barron was a member of the Union 
but he was not an officer or agent of the 
Union. His position is comparable to that of 
a member of a political party who is not an 
agent of the candidate. The Court will not 
set aside a controverted election unless the 
petitioner proves that an agent of the candi- 
date committed a corrupt or illegal act which 
might have affected the result of the election. 
It must be shown that the alleged agent took 
part in the organization of the campaign for 
the successful candidate. In considering 
whether the act in question affected the result 
of the election, the Court has regard to the 
majority of votes cast for the successful candi- 
date and if that majority is sufficient, the 
Court will not necessarily set aside the election 
even if a corrupt or illegal act of an agent 
of the candidate is established. If the Ontario 
Board had directed a hearing of the charge of 
unfair practices and had found that the charge 
was proven, it could have directed a new 
vote. 

It is important to keep in mind the very 
limited purpose of the application for certifica- 
tion—namely to settle the question as to 
whether the Union is entitled to represent a 
majority of the employees affected in the 
negotiation of the collective agreement. In 
view of the majority obtained by the peti- 
tioner in the election, this Board is not satis- 
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fied that a second vote would serve any useful 
purpose. 

The appellant will have leave to appeal but 
the appeal is dismissed. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman; 
A. R. MosuHer, 
W. L. Best, 
R. HARMEGNIES. 


I concur in the result: 
A. J. Hitzs. 


Reasons for Judgment of 
Messrs. E. R. Complin and A. Deschamps 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
from a decision of the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board dated March 6, 1945, in which the 
respondent union was certified. 

It was convenient to hear argument concern- 
ing leave to appeal and the appeal itself at the 
same time. 

The main grounds of appeal in this case are: 


1. The counsel for the appellant contended 
that an unfair practice had been com- 
mitted by a representative of the union 
during the taking of the vote in that 
such representative declined to carry out 
his regular work duties on that day and 
instead devoted his full time to solicit- 
ing support for the union and conse- 
quently he improperly influenced the 
vote. if 


2. During the taking of the vote a repre- 
sentative of the hospital communicated 
with the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Ontario Board, objecting to the conduct 
of the person referred to above. On the 
advice of the Chief Executive Officer of 
the Ontario Board, a formal notice of 
complaint was filed with the Chief 
Executive Officer on the day of the 
vote. Counsel for the appellant con- 
tends that a further opportunity should 
have been granted to present evidence 
regarding this alleged unfair practice, 
particularly when the members of the 
Ontario Board were divided regarding a 
further hearing, the deciding vote having 
been cast by a Board member who had a 
direct interest in this particular case. 


In addition to the above, the counsel for the 
appellant contended that hospitals, associa- 
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tions and institutions not operated for gain 
should not be subject to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations any more than they are 
subject to the Wage Control Regulations and 
certain other regulatory controls, Having 
regard to the nature and character of the 
part that hospitals play in the life of the com- 
munity, the sources from which income is 
derived, and the fact that this particular hos- 
pital at least is not operated for profit, we are 
impressed with counsel’s argument contending 
for similar exclusion from the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. However, we can find 
no precise language in the Regulations provid- 
ing for such exclusion and we are bound to 
hold that the hospital in question is subject 
to the Regulations. 


Dealing next with the conduct of the repre- 
sentative of the union on the day of the vote, 
we are of the opinion that whether or not 
the person involved acted with specific in- 
structions from the union, he did in fact act 
unwisely. The evidence presented to this 
Board does not support the view that had the 
person complained of not acted as he did, the 
result of the vote would have been altered 
except possibly in ratio. 


The Regulations do not preclude a member 
of a board from participating in a case involv- 
ing a decision in which he has an indirect or 
direct interest. The composition of the Labour 
Relations Boards is such that a great many 
cases must necessarily find Board members par- 
ticipating in decisions in which they have an 
indirect interest. We find no reason to object 
to this procedure. The situation is somewhat 
different, however, in a case in which a Board 
member has a direct interest in the decision. 
It is true that legally such a Board member 
cannot be barred from participating in such a 
case but, from an ethical point of view it 
occurs to us that such participation may be un- 
wise in that it exposes the Board and the 
Board members, to criticism, whether justified 
or not. 


In view of all the foregoing, leave to appeal 
is granted but the appeal is dismissed. 


(Sgd.) E. R. Comptrin, 
A. DESCHAMPS. 


J. S. D. Tory, Esq., K.C., A. L. Fleming, 
Esq., K.C., for Appellant; W. E. Smedberg, 
Esq., for Petitioner Respondent. 


May 22, 1945. 
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Between: International Association of Machinists (A.F. of L.), Appellant, 


and Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company, 


Respondent 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Complin, Deschamps, Hills and 
Mosher. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Chairman. 
This is an appeal from a decision of the 


Quebec Wartime Labour Relations Board 


which refused an application for certification 
of bargaining representatives for the employees 
of the Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
Limited, on the ground that the employees 
were not employed in connection with a work, 
undertaking, or business, within the terms of 
Schedule A of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003. The Company is, and 
has always been, engaged in the manufacture 
of commercial products, namely double-acting 
air compressors, single-acting ~ compressors, 
hoists, pumps, process equipment, rock drills 
and pneumatic tools. Its 1944 production was 
divided approximately as follows: 
Special War Products: namely marine 

engine components, gun mountings, 


track shoes, oil van motors, tele- 
motors, time tanks, shock absorbers 


and locomotive crank axles......... 13-4% 
Standard Lines supplied for use by 

dive A rmeds Horcesicee te don sieostisierinlels 6:0% 
Standard Lines supplied to the Govern- 

ment of Canada to be shipped over- 

seas for rehabilitation.....¢........ 55°6% 
Standard products sold for civilian use. 25:0% 

It is clear that the Company is not 


exclusively engaged in the production of 
naval, military or air stores. In the Dominion 
Oilcloth and Linoleum Company case (D.LS. 
7-509) the Board said (D.L.S. 7-510) that the 
words in Schedule A, Section 12, “engaged in 
the production of naval, military or air stores” 
were confined to works, undertakings, or busi- 
nesses which exclusively produced naval, 
military or air stores. But in this case it is 
said that the Company is producing machinery 
or arms within Section 12 of Schedule A and 
track shoes for tanks within Section 3 of 
Schedule A. In the Dominion Oilcloth and 


Limited, Sherbrooke, 


Linoleum Company case (supra) the Board 
said in part: 


Under the War Measures Act in the 
emergency of war the Dominion has by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations in- 
vaded what is normally the sphere of 
Provincial Legislatures. 

The question here is to what extent the 
Dominion has encroached upon the usual 
Provincial field. 

In the absence of clear words indicating 
an intention to bring in a large field of 
provincial industry we cannot hold that the 
words in question include a work, wunder- 
taking or business partly engaged in the 
production of anything which may become 
naval, military or air stores. 

If “engaged in the production of naval, 
military or air stores” has the wider meaning 
then many of the Sections of Schedule A are 
redundant and unnecessary. Thus Section 2 
includes the production of “aircrafit parts’; 
Section 4 “automobile or truck parts’; Sec- 
tion 7 “synthetic rubber”; Section 8 “chem- 
icals for war purposes”, and Section 11 “ship- 
building accessories”—all these things may 
become naval, military or air stores. 

Moreover subsection (4) of Section 3 of 
the Regulations contemplates the possibility 
that a provincial legislature may apply the 
Regulations to employees whose relations with 
their employers are ordinarily within the 
jurisdiction of a provincial legislature. If 
the Regulations already apply “to employees 
in a work, undertaking or business partly 
engaged in producing anything which in a 
“total”? war may be naval, military or air 
stores there would be few remaining 
employees to whom the provincial legislature 
could apply the Regulations. 

In our view the words “engaged in the 
production of naval, military or air stores” 
are confined to works, undertakings or busi- 
messes which exclusively produce naval, 
military or air stores. 

We therefore hold that the Board has no 
jurisdiction to entertain the application. 


In view of the foregoing, the appeal is 
dismissed. 
(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman. 


A. G. Smith, Esq., for Appellant; H. G. 
Lafleur, Esq., G. M. Young, Esq., for Res- 


pondent. 
May 22, 1945. 


Between: United Steelworkers of America, Local 3493, Appellant, and 
John East Iron Works Limited, Saskatoon, Respondent 


The Board consisted of the Chairman, 
Messrs. Best, Complin, Deschamps, Harmeg- 
nies, Hills, Mosher and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Chairman. 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board refusing 
to reconsider its certification of bargaining 
representatives for the employees of John East 
Iron Works Limited of Saskatoon. The appeal 
is unusual because it is in effect an appeal by 
the Union from a certificate granted by the 
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Saskatchewan Board on the application of the 
Union. The certificate is dated February 7, 
1945, and there was no application for leave 
to appeal within sixty days thereafter as re- 
quired by National Board Regulatiom number 
7. In fact, on April 26, 1945, the Saskatche- 
wan Board referred the matter to the Minister 
of Labour for Canada so that he might instruct 
a conciliation officer pursuant to section 12 of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 


P.C. 1003. In the meantime, on April 16, 


1945, the Union applied to the Saskatchewan 
Board to reconsider the application for certifi- 
cation and to set aside the certificate. On 
April 18, 1945, the Saskatchewan Board refused 
the application and on April 26 the Saskatche- 
wan Board granted leave to appeal to the 
National Board from the decision of the Sas- 
katchewan Board on April 18, 1945, dismissing 
the application to set aside the certificate. 
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The appointment of a conciliation officer has 
been deferred pending the appeal. 

This Board has invariably refused applica- 
tions to reconsider its previous decisions and 
is of the opinion that such an application 
should only be granted under very special cir- 
cumstances. There are no such circumstances 
in this case. It would appear that if the time 
for appealing from a certification can be ex- 
tended by applying for reconsideration and 
then appealing from the refusal to reconsider, 
then there is no time limit for appeals and no 
end of proceedings. In view of these con- 
siderations, the Board declines to entertain 
the appeal and it is dismissed. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman. 
Mr. Cleve Kidd for Appellant. 
May 23, 1945. 


Between: National Paper Employees’ Association, Petitioner Appellant, 
and National Paper Goods Limited, Respondent, and International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, Local 176; International 
Typographical Union, Local 129 and International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, Local 114, Interveners Respondents 


The Board consisted of the Chairman, Mr. 


Justice G. B. O’Connor, and members, Messrs. 


Best, Deschamps, Hills, Mosher and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal from a decision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board directing a further 
vote of the employees of the respondent com- 
pany. The result of the vote ordered by the 
Board and held on the 15th day of August, 
1944, was as follows: 

National Paper Employees’ Association—54 

Interveners—43. 

As 101 employees were eligible to vote, the 
National Paper Employees’ Association secured 
a majority of the employees affected and, in 
the ordinary course, would be entitled to cer- 
tification of bargaining representatives. 

The Unions opposed certification on two 
grounds, viz: 

(1) The Unions contended that Mr. Turn- 
bull, Manager of the National Paper Goods 
Limited, participated in the formation or ad- 
ministration of the Association but failed to 
establish this charge. 

(2) The Unions contended that an address 
made by Mr. Turnbull was an attempt to com- 
pel the employees to abstain from voting for 
the Unions. 

The Unions distributed among the employ- 
ees a number of circulars emphasizing chiefly 


the rate of wages paid by the respondent com- 
pany as contrasted with the wages paid by 
other employers to members of the union. 


Mr. Turnbull addressed .a meeting pursuant 
to a written request signed by 54 employees 
to give him an opportunity to answer the 
charges made against the management of the 
respondent company. The relevant portions 
of Mr. Turnbull’s speech are as follows: 


The next five years are most unpredictable. 
I believe there will be many ups and downs 
in them, both good times and bad times but 
certainly tough times, from the management 
end of this business. Post-war planning might 
be possible if we knew what political party 
will be at Ottawa and at Toronto, and what 
their trade policy will be. Such policies can 
make all the difference in the world to us. 
Now, if and when we need orders and you 
need work, you are not going to look to Mr. 
King at Ottawa, or Queen’s Park, Toronto, 
nor to Mr. Greene of the A.F. of L., nor to 
Mr. Hampson at the Times Job Print whose 
union’s head offices are in Tennessee, nor to 
Mr. Histed at the Spectator or his superiors 
in Indianapolis, nor to Mr. Brillinger at Davis 
Lisson nor his superiors in Washington, D.C., 
nor to any other union or employees associa- 
tion officers. You know they can’t make work 
for you. You are going to look to Glenn 
Turnbull and his assistants or their succes- 
sors, and expect them to provide it somehow. 
... IL have not changed my first ideas 
on collective bargaining, but I do feel that 
those who are to be associated with us should 
be responsible parties, interested not only in 
their own position with the company but in 
the general interest of all employees and 
successful operation of the company itself. 
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.. . It boils down to whether you wish to 
handle your own affairs without outside inter- 
ference, or whether you wish to be repre- 
sented by international unions. It will be 
settled Tuesday morning August 15 by a vote 
of all employees. It is essential that you vote 
one way or the other. If you prefer to have 
an international union to represent you whose 
agents are outsiders and are responsible to 
their leaders in distant places you should vote 
accordingly. If on the other hand you are 
opposed to this type of representation and 
prefer your own elected fellow employees to 
represent you, you should vote for the Na- 
tional Paper Employees’ Association. One 
or other will be granted certification as your 
bargaining representatives as the result of 
this vote and those who do not vote are not 
fulfilling their obligations to themselves or to 
their fellow employees. 

I hope to complete my allotted span as 
manager of this Company as in the past and 
in the same atmosphere that has always ex- 
isted here, namely in friendliness, sincerity, 
good fellowship, a co-operative spirit of give 
and take, and with confidence in your and my 
integrity. Nothing I have said should be 
taken by any of you as meaning that your 
vote, whichever way you cast it, will affect 
the attitude of management towards you. 
You are all free Canadian citizens and en- 
titled to exercise freely the rights given to 
you by P.C. 1003. All you have to do is decide 
for yourself and then vote in accordance with 
your own decision. It is entirely in your 
hands and having been given these rights you 
should not fail to exercise them. 

There seems to be little more that I can 
say. There are other things I might have 
mentioned, but you read the papers and listen 
to the radio the same as I do. You are 
intelligent and sometimes it is possible to 
read between the lines. I might also have 
made you some wild promises, but there is 
too much of that already, and any promises 
made by me or anyone assisting me, must be 
ones that can be fulfilled. I will only make 
you one promise, that is, to do the best I can 
under the circumstances and conditions that 
face us from time to time. I can keep that 
promise. «. . 

Good luck to you. 
Thank you. 


The material words of section 19 (2) of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations are:— 
“19. (2) No employer .. . shall 
(c) seek by intimidation, by dismissal] or 
threat of dismissal, by any other kind 
of threat, by the imposition of a 
pecuniary or other penalty, or by any 
other means whatsoever, to compel an 
employee to abstain from becoming or 
continuing to be a member or officer or 
representative of a trade union or an 
employees’ organization, or from exer- 
cising his lawful rights;” 


It would be fair to say that Mr. Turnbull 
was seeking to persuade the employees to vote 
against the respondent unions. The sole ques- 
tion at issue is whether he was seeking to com- 
pel the employees to vote against the respon- 
dent unions. The issue is not free from doubt. 
Three members of the Ontario Board found 


I leave it in your hands. 
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that while Mr. Turnbull’s “speech was indis- 
creet and unwise . we cannot, however, 
agree that it was objectionable to the extent 
that it would prevent any employee from vot- 
ing the way he wished on a secret ballot.” On 
the other hand, four members of the Board 
directed a new vote on the ground that Mr. 
Turnbull’s address “contained a veiled threat 
that the employees might incur his displeasure 
with consequences which it was not necessary 
to point out to intelligent people, a hint which 
mught well move the average employee, as the 
history of labour relations has frequently 
shown.” 

The majority of the members of the Ontario 
Board did not find Mr. Turnbull’s addréss was 
a violation of section 19 (2) (c) of the Regu- 
lations, but they thought it created “in the 
mind of a responsible employee the impression. 
that the employer is bringing pressure to bear 
upon him to cause him to abstain from exer- 
cising his lawful rights.” 

This Board has come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Turnbull’s words, taken as a whole, cannot 
be interpreted in this way and that he was not 
seeking to compel the employees to .vote 
against the unions. 

No evidence was presented to the Ontario 
Board to establish that the bargaining repre- 
sentatives were elected by a majority vote of 
the employees affected in conformity with 
section 5 (1) of the regulations. On March 25, 
1944, prior to the application for certification, 
a vote was taken in the plant, conducted by 
the association, for the election of bargaining 
representatives. The question asked at that 
vote was “Are you in favour of the National 
Paper Employees’ Association and its execu- 
tive committee as your bargaining representa- 
tives?” There were 56 employees who voted; 
37 of them voted in favour of the Association 
and 19 voted against the Association. This 
cannot be accepted as a compliance with 
section 5 (1). 

Leave to appeal is granted but, as the bar- 
gaining representatives were not elected by a 
majority vote of the employees affected, some 


-101 in number, the petition for certification 


will be dismissed. 

(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman 

A. DESCHAMPS, 

H. Taytor. 


While concurring in the result I wish to be 
recorded as dissenting from the statement that 
the issue as to whether Mr. Turnbull was seek- 
ing to compel the employees to vote against 
the respondent unions “is not free from doubt.” 

Mr. Turnbull or other officer may express a 
preference for or against a union or unions 
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without violation of the Regulations and while 
some conclude that Mr. Turnbull was seeking 
to persuade the employees to vote against the 
respondent unions such conclusion is at vari- 
ance with Mr. Turnbull’s statement with refer- 
ence to the rights given to employees by P.C. 
1003 when he states “you are entitled to exer- 
cise them freely and without restraint.” 

Mr. Turnbull made it “abundantly clear” 
that employees were entitled to vote strictly in 
accordance with their own wishes and desires 
and that the position with the Company and 
the management would “remain exactly the 
same and unchanged” whichever way the em- 
ployees should vote. 

The quotations and references to Mr. Turn- 
bull’s address to the employees are I consider 
relevant to the point at issue and I take this 
means of placing them on record. 


(sgd.) A. J. Hits. 
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We dissent from the above judgment in so 
far as it holds that Mr. Turnbull was not 
seeking to compel the employees to vote 
against the Unions. We agree with the ground 
taken by the majority of the Ontario Board, 
namely that Mr. Turnbull’s speech contained a 
veiled threat that the employees might incur 
his displeasure with consequences, which it 
was not necessary to point out to intelligent 
people, a hint which might well move the 
average employee as the history of labour rela- 
tions has frequently shown. 


(sgd.) Wm. L. Best 
A. R. MosHeEr 
R. R. Evans, Esq., K.C., for Petitioner 
Appellant; H. A. F. Boyle, Esq., for Respon- 
dent; F. J. Barrett, Esq., R. H. Brown, Esq,., 
for Interveners Respondents. 
March 18, 1945. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide for conciliation machinery 
to attempt settlements of disputes where 
negotiations for an agreement following cer- 
tification of bargaining representatives, or 
negotiation for the renewal of an existing 
agreement, have been unsuccessfully continued 
for thirty days. Disputes of this nature are 
referred to the Minister of Labour by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
or by the Provincial Boards in their respective 
jurisdiction. A Conciliation Officer is then 
appointed to confer with the parties and en- 
deavours to effect an agreement. If the Con- 
ciliation Officer is unable to bring about 
settlement of the matters in dispute and 
reports that in his view an agreement might 
be facilitated by the appointment of a Board 
of Conciliation, a Board is established by the 
Minister of Labour forthwith. The duty of 
such a Board is to endeavour to effect an 
agreement between the parties on the matters 
in dispute and to report its findings and 
recommendations to the Minister. 


Board Reports Received 


During May reports were received from six 
Boards of Conciliation:— 


Concerning Keystone Shingles and Lumber 
Company Limited, New Westminster, B.C., 
and International Woodworkers of America, 
‘Local 1-357. 

Concerning William Russell and Sons, Wind- 
sor, Ontario, and Brotherhood of Painters, 


Brotherhood of Painters, 


Decorators and Paperhangers of America, 
Local 1494. 

Concerning De Havilland Aircraft Company 
of Canada Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, (UAW-CIO) 
Local 112. 

Concerning Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
pany Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, and United 
Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Local 504. 

Concerning Thompson Bros. Machinery 
Company Limited, Liverpool, NS. and Feder- 
ated. Council of Thompson Bros. Machinery 
Company, Limited. 

Concerning Fraser Valley Fibre Flax Co- 
operative Association, White Rock, B.C. and 
Fibre Flax Workers Union, Local No. 1. 

Concerning Dominion Bridge Company, 
Limited, Burnaby, B.C., and Boilermakers and 
Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, Local 
No. 1. 

Concerning Eight Glass Companies, Toronto, 
Ont., and Glassworkers Local Union No. 1487, 
Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America. 


Boards Fully Constituted 


During May six Boards of Conciliation were 
fully constituted. 

R.C.A. Victor Company Limited, Montreal, 
Quebec.—The Board’ of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between R.C.A. 
Victor Company Limited, Montreal, Quebec, 
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and International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 1028, was fully constituted on 
May 2, with the appointment of Mr. Justice A. 
Savard, Montreal, Que., as Chairman of the 
Board, who was appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members of the 
Board. Mr. D. A. Paterson, Montreal, and 
Mr. Robert Haddow, Montreal, were appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 


Dominion Tar and Chemical Company Lim- 
ited, Montreal, Que—The Board of Concilia- 
tion established to deal with a dispute between 
Dominion Tar and Chemical Company Lim- 
ited, Montreal, Que., and Dominion Tar and 
Chemical Company Limited, Employees 
Federal Union, Local 173 (T. and L.C. of Can- 
ada) was fully constituted on May 15, with 
the appointment of Mr. Justice A. Savard, 
Quebec, P.Q. as chairman of the Board on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board. Mr. D. A. Paterson, Mont- 
real, P.Q. and Mr. Louis-Rene Beaudoin, 
Montreal, P.Q. were appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer and employees respec- 
tively. 

Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada 
Limited, Windsor, Ont—The Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between Champion Spark Plug Company of 
Canada Limited, Windsor, Ont., and Interna- 
tional Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
(UAW-CIO) Local 195, was fully constituted 
on May 10, with the appointment of Mr. 
Justice W. D. Roach, Toronto, Ont. as Chair- 
man of the Board, who was appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. Mr. Gordon L. Fraser, K.C., 
Windsor, Ont., and Mr. Bora Laskin, Toronto, 
Ont., were appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Canadian LInquid Air Company Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C.—The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Canadian Liquid Air Company Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Boilermakers and Iron 
Shipbuilders of Canada, Local No. 1, was 
fully constituted on May 16, with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. J. E. Eades, Vancouver, B.C., as 


Chairman of the Board on the joint recom- - 


mendation of the other two members of the 
Board. Mr. R. L. Norman, Vancouver and 
Laurene Anderson, Vancouver, were appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 


Aluminum Company of Canada Limited, 
Arvida, P.Q.—The Board of Conciliation estab- 
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lished to deal with a dispute between Alumi- 
num Company of Canada Limited, Arvida, 
PQ. and Syndicat National des Employés 
d’Aluminium, was fully constituted on May 
30, with the appointment of Honourable Mr. 
Justice C. G. MacKinnon, Montreal, Que. as 
Chairman of the Board, who was appointed by 
the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board. Mr. Walter A. Mer- 
rill, Montreal, and Mr. Theodore Lesperance, 
Montreal, were appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and employees respectively. 


Dominion Engineering Works Limited, Lon- 
gueuil, P.Q—The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between Dom- 
inion Engineering Works Limited, Longueuil, 
P.Q. and Local 1596, International Association 
of Machinists, was fully constituted on May 
22, with the appointment of Mr. Justice 
Alfred Savard, Montreal, Que., as Chairman of 
the Board, who was appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board. Mr. G. C. Heward, Montreal and 
Mr. A. Gauld, Montreal, were appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 


Boards Established 


During May nine Boards of Conciliation 
were established but not fully constituted. 

Concerning Chrysler Corporation of Canada 
Limited, Chatham, Ont., and Local 127, Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural _Implement Workers of 
America, (UAW-CIO). 

Concerning Canadian Rogers Sheet Metal 
and Roofing Limited, Winnipeg, Man., and 
Local 3238, United Steelworkers of America. 

Concerning Canadian Automotive Trim, 
Limited, Windsor, Ont., and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, 
(UAW-CIO), Local 195. ; 

Concerning Gotfredson Limited, Windsor, 
Ont., and Local 195, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, (UAW-CIO). 

Concerning Bendix-Eclipse of Canada Lim- 
ited and Local 195, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America. 

Concerning Cockshutt Plow Company Lim- 
ited, Brantford, Ont., and Local 458, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America. 

Concerning Belleville-Sargeant and Com- 
pany, Belleville, Ont., and Local 426, Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
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and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, (UAW-CIO). 

Concerning Guelph Stove Company, Guelph, 
Ont., and Local 3305, United Steelworkers of 
America. 

Concerning Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Limited, Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, and Syn- 
dicat National des Employés de ]’Aluminium, 
Inc. 


Asreements Facilitated by Conciliation 
Officers 


In the following cases reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the suc- 
cessful conclusion of negotiations and the sign- 
ing of an agreement: 

Concerning Windsor Bedding Company 
Limited, Windsor, Ont., and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America— 
J. P. Nicol, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning International Nickel Company 
of Canada Limited, Sudbury and Port Col- 
borne and Locals 598 and 637 International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers.— 
F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Chromium Mining and Smelt- 
ing Corporation Limited and Local 2451, 
United Steelworkers of America.——H. Perkins, 
Conciliation Officer. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


Conciliation Officers have been assigned to 
confer with the parties in an attempt to effect 
an agreement in the following cases: 


Concerning Truscon Steel Corporation of 
Canada Limited, Windsor, Ont., and Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, (UAW-CIO) Local 195—J. P. Nicol, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Canada Foils Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario, and Metal Foil Workers’ Union No. 
23624 and Paper Box and Specialty Workers 
Union No. 466.—F. J. Ainsborough, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Concerning Century Coal Company, Mid- 
land, Ont., and National Union of Coal Dock 
Workers Local No. 1—F. J. Ainsborough, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Concerning Powell-Rouyn Gold Mines Lim- 
ited, Rouyn, Que. and Rouyn Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers Union, Local 688—R. Tre- 
panier, Conciliation Officer. 


Concerning Medcalf Shoe Company, St. 
Thomas, Ont. and Boot and Shoe Workers 
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Union, Local 531—Wm. Dunn, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Concerning A. R. Kaufman, Kitchener, Ont., 
and United Rubber Workers of America—Wm. — 
Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 


Concerning Libby McNeill and Libby, Cha- 
tham, Ont., and International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America—Wm. Dunn, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 


Concerning Marshall Wells Company Lim- 
ited, Winnipeg, Man., and Wholesale Ware- 
house Employees Union, Local No. 4, C.C.L— 
Thomas William, Conciliation Officer. 


Concerning Holeproof Hosiery Company of 
Canada Limited, London, Ont., and United 
Textile Workers of Canada, Local 22— Wm. 
Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 


Concerning Prince Rupert Dry Dock and 
Shipyard, Prince Rupert, B.C., and Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders Union of Canada, 
Local No. 4 and National Union of Machinists, 
Fitters, Blacksmiths, Moulders and Helpers, 
Local No. 1—G. R. Currie, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Concerning Windsor Tool and Die Limited, 
Windsor, Ont., and International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America (UAW- 
CIO) Local 195—J. P. Nicol, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Concerning Port Arthur Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, Port Arthur, Ont., and Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, Local 
11—H. S. Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 


Concerning John Inglis Company Limited 
(Ordnance Division) Toronto, Ont., and 
Local 2900 United Steelworkers of America— 
F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 


Concerning Hoyt Transport Limited, Truro, 
N.S. and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Local 195—H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Concerning Frost and Wood Company Lim- 
ited, Plant No 1, Smiths Falls, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 3140— 
F, J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 


Concerning Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company Limited, (Aircraft Division) Fort 
William, Ontario, and International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, Aircraft Lodge 719—H. 8. 
Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 

Concerning Canadian Industrial Minerals 
Limited, Walton, N.S. and General Workers 
Union of Walton—H. R. Pettigrove, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Keystone Shingles and Lumber Co., 
Limited, New Westminster, B.C., and International Woodworkers 


of America, Local 1-357 


On May 18 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Keystone Shingle and Lumber Co., Limited, 
New Westminster, B.C., and International 
Woodworkers of America, Local 1-357. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Mr. Henry L. Edmonds, K.C., Chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members; Messrs. G. H. Dorrell 
and Hugh Clark, appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and employees respectively. 

The Board’s report was signed by the Chair- 
man and Mr. Clark and was approved by 
telegram by Col. Dorrell. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows:— 

Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations P.C. 1003 and in the 
matter of a dispute between Keystone 
Shingles and Lumber Ltd., New West- 
minster, B.C. (employer), and certain of 
ats employees in the company’s plant at 
Duncan street, represented by the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, Local 
1-857, New Westminster, B.C. (employees). 


The Board had their first meeting on 
April 16, when all members were present, as 
was also Mr. N. DeW Lyons, Registrar, from 
the Department of Labour, Victoria. The 
Board was organized, and decided to meet 
again at the Court House in the City of New 
Westminster, on April 23, at 1.30 o’clock in 
the afternoon. Following the said meeting, 
the Chairman notified Keystone Shingles 
and Lumber Ltd., by prepaid registered letter 
with return receipt, and also Mr. Percy Smith 
of the International Woodworkers of America, 
Local No. 1-357 of the time and place 
arranged for the public meeting. 

The Chairman wired Ottawa for an exten- 
sion of two weeks from the 24th of April, and 
also for authority to engage the services of a 
stenographer, both of which requests were 
granted. 

At the meeting on April 23, all members 
of the Board were present, as were also Mr. 
N. DeW Lyons, Registrar, Mr. Percy Smith, 
representing the employees, but Mr. G. W. 
Beach, Manager of the Keystone Shingles and 
Lumber Ltd. did not appear, and it was 
reported to the Chairman that he was con- 
fined to his home through illness. However, 
his son, Mr. Russell Beach, appeared, but 
stated that he was there only to listen and 


that he was not empowered to take any part 
in the proceedings. There was a long discus- 
sion to and fro, but no headway was made 
at that particular meeting, and it was finally 
adjourned to April 25 in order, if possible, 
for Mr. G. W. Beach to appear. 

On April 25, all members of the Board 
were present, also Mr. Lyons and Mr. Smith, 
and Mr. R. R. Maitland, representing Stuart 
Research Service Ltd., who stated he was 
holding a listening brief only. There was no 
appearance on behalf of the Keystone Shingles 
and Lumber Ltd., but the Chairman produced 
and filed a letter he had received from the 
Keystone Shingles and Lumber Ltd., signed 
by Russell Beach, stating that Mr. G. W. 
Beach was still definitely confined to his bed, 
and unable to attend. After discussion the 
hearing was further adjourned to May 2. 


On May 2 there were present, H. L. 
Edmonds, K.C., Chairman, Hugh Clark, 
Member of the Board, Mr. Lyons, Registrar, 
and Mr. G. W. Beach attended personally. 
The third member of the Board, Col. G. H. 
Dorrell, was not present, and the Chairman 
informed the meeting that Col. Dorrell had 
met with an accident, having fractured his 
hip, and was confined to hospital. This situa- 
tion was explained to the meeting, and 
particularly to Mr. Beach, who was given the 
option of adjourning in the absence of Col. 
Dorrell, or proceeding, and he consented to 
proceed. There was a very long discussion 
over the matter, and a form of agreement 
was presented and submitted to Mr. Beach. 
At the suggestion of the Chairman, Mr. Beach 
took a copy of the agreement and went 
through it. The meeting was adjourned for 
a period to give Mr. Beach ample time to 
consider it. On the resumption of the hear- 
ing, Mr. Beach again gave his views in the 
matter, and agreed to certain paragraphs, as 
follows: (These appear in the enclosed pro- 
posed Agreement as the preamble, Articles 1 
and 3, Sections 4 and 5 of Article 7, and all 
of Articles 11, 12 and 13.) Further discus- 
sion took place and it was finally agreed 
between Mr. Beach and Mr. Smith, at the 
suggestion of the Chairman, to meet and again 
endeavour to come to an agreement. They 
agreed to meet on Friday, May 4, and the 
Board then adjourned the hearing until the 
afternoon of May 7. However, before adjourn- 
ing, both parties to the matter agreed to a 
further continuance of two weeks from May 8. 

A further meeting was held on the after- 
noon of May 7, when the Chairman and Mr. 
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Clark attended, but Col. Dorrell was of course 
unable to come. Mr. Lyons and Mr. Smith 
were also present. There was no appearance 
on behalf of the Keystone Shingles and 
Lumber Ltd. However, before the meeting, 
the Chairman received two letters from the 
Keystone Shingles and Lumber Ltd., dated 
May 4 and May 5 respectively, which he 
filed with the Registrar as Exhibits 11 and 
12. These letters indicated that it was 
impossible for the parties to get together. 
Mr. Smith then reported on his meeting with 
Mr. Beach on Friday, May 4, and made the 
definite statement that no mutual agreement 
could possibly be arrived at. The matter was 
further discussed, and the two members of the 
Board agreed to meet at a further date in 
order to prepare their report in the matter. 

The Chairman and Mr. Clark met again 
to-day and have agreed to recommend the 
enclosed agreement identified with the initials 
of the Chairman and Mr. Clark, as being just, 
fair and proper. This enclosed agreement is 
to all intents and purposes identical with the 
draft agreement submitted to the Board and 
submitted to Mr. Beach, except for the elim- 
ination of Article 9, which appeared in the 
draft agreement but does not appear in the 
enclosed agreement. ‘Therefore the number- 
ing of the Articles from 9 on is not the same 
as in the draft agreement hereinbefore men- 
tioned. This Article 9 consisting of five sec- 
tions deals with hours of work, etc., and is 
all covered by Acts of the British Columbia 
Legislature and regulations thereunder. It did 
not in any way conflict with such statutes 
and regulations. However, inasmuch as Mr. 
Beach strenuously objected to it, we have 
decided to eliminate it. 

It is our understanding as to Article III 
Section (a) that the Supplement No. 1 is 
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only approved and attached at the time the 
Agreement is entered into. 7 

As to the various hearings, the services of 
Mr. Vincent D. Webb, Official Stenographer 
for the Courts here, reported the proceedings 
on April 23, May 2 and May 7, but as Mr. 
Webb was not available for the hearing on 
April 25, Mrs. Doris Winton, Police Court 
Reporter in this City acted as stenographer, 
and also typed the first draft of this report. 


We are enclosing herewith the following:— 


(a) Stenographer’s transcripts of the various 
meetings including the organization 
meeting held on April 16. 

(b) Exhibits 2 to 12, both inclusive. (We 
are not returning Exhibit 1 which ig 
the appointment of the Conciliation 
Board dated the 16th day of April, 1945 
and signed by the Honourable the 
Minister of Labour.) 


(c) Any forms sent to the Chairman and 
not required. 


The Oaths of Office of each of the three 
members of the Board are not enclosed, but 
you will see from the minutes of the organiza- 
tion meeting held on the 16th of April that 
the oaths were subscribed and sworn before 
Mr. Lyons, who is a Notary Public for the 
Province of British Columbia. 


Dated at the City of New Westminster, 
B.C., this 10th day of May, A.D. 1945. 


(Sgd.) Henry L. Epmonps, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) HucH Crarx, 


Member. 


Attached to the report was a copy of the 
draft agreement recommended by the Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute between William Russell and Sons, Windsor, 
Ont., and Local 1494, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America 


On May 21 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a disptue between William 
Russell & Sons, Windsor, Ont., and Local 1494, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America. 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Mr. McGill Allen, Chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members; Messrs. William Murray and 
John T. Breeze, appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and employees respectively. 


The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows: 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartume Labour Relations Regulations 
P.C. 1003 and re William Russell & Sons, 
Windsor, Ontario, and Local 1494, Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed to deal 
with the differences which had arisen between 
the above parties held a meeting this evening 
in a room at the headquarters of the Windsor 
Trades and Labour Council. 


We had been given the names and addresses 
of the Russell employees, eleven in all and 
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subpoenas were mailed by Registered Post on 
Monday morning the 7th of May. However 
the holiday occurring on the 8th when there 
was no mail delivery prevented all the men 
recelving their notices in time to be present. 

Six employees appeared and were questioned 
individually. Only two admitted being still 
members of the union. The other four had 
paid one month’s dues and dropped out. On 
further questioning, it was brought out that 
the actions of the shop steward and remarks 
he had made to some of the men were the 
source of the men dropping out of the union. 
The shop steward who was accused of being 
the source of all the trouble has left the firm 
and the new shop steward, Arch McDermid, 
stated that he was satisfied that all the men 
would now return to the union and this 
seemed to be concurred in by the four men 
present who had dropped out. 

An explanation by Mr. Fred Molineux, 
General Organizer of the Brotherhood of 
Painters and Decorators Union, who was 
present gave an explanation of the closed shop 
order which had not been thoroughly under- 
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stood by Mr. Russell and when this explana- 
tion was later made to Mr. Russell by the 
Chairman (as he was not present) he seemed 
satisfied that everything was going to work 
out satisfactorily. 


Therefore your Conciliation Board are of the 
opinion that the differences between the em- 
ployees and the union have been settled satis- 
factorily and therefore the differences between 
Local 1494, Brotherhood of Painters and 
Decorators and Wm. Russell and Sons has also 
been settled and we see no reason why any 
change should be made in the certification of 
Local 1494 as the bargaining agency for the 
employees of Wm. Russell and Sons. 


Dated at Windsor, Ontario, this ninth day 
of May, 1945. 


(Sgd.) J. T. Brenze, 

Member of Conciliation Board, 
(Sgd.) Wm. Murray, 

Member of Conciliation Board, 


(Sgd.) L. McGuu Aran, 


Chairman. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the De Havilland Aircraft of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto and International Union, United Automobile, 


Aireraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
(UAW-CIO) Local 112 


On May 16 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
De Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, and International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW-CIO), 
Local 112. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Mr. Leonard W. Brockington, K.C., Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board; Messrs. Norman L. 
Mathews and Bora Laskin, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s 
follows :— 


report was as 


Report of Board 


dn the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, and in the 
matter of a dispute between De Havilland 
Aircraft of Canada, Limited (Employer) and 
International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America, (UAW-CIO), Local 112, 
(Employees) 


To the Honourable HumpHrey MITcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The undersigned, being the members of the 
Board of Conciliation established on the 26th 
day: of January, 1945, have the honour to 
report as follows:— 


It is our desire to express our sincere appre- 
ciation of the assistance we have received from 
the spokesmen for both sides who gave their 
evidence with complete frankness and advanced 
their arguments with a fairness that has, we 
believe, characterized the relations between 
the Company and the Union, and their attitude 
toward each other, during their association in 
the enterprise under examination. 


The first Agreement between the Employer 
and the Employees was signed on June 7, 1943, 
and expired on June 7, 1944. Since that time, 
the parties have met in an endeavour to 
negotiate a new Agreement. That endeavour 
has failed and the parties have carried on 
without a formal contract. The provisions of 
P.C. 1003 of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations and the services of the Board 
have been invoked in an effort to remedy the 
situation. 


The Board has not thought it necessary to 
deal with all the clauses of the old contract 
as many of them do not appear to have been 
the subject of disagreement. The discussions 
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which we have held with the parties have 
resolved themselves into four headings: 


1. The establishment of a Union Shop; 
2. Check off; 

3. Canteen Privileges; 

4. Seniority Clause. 


On these four questions, the findings of the 
Board, which are hereby respectfully sub- 
mitted, are unanimous. 


dy. Union SHop 


The term “Union Shop” was and is intended 
to mean that any non-Union employee may 
accept employment with the Employer, but 
within one month from the date of such 
acceptance, he must become a member of the 
Union, provided that he belongs to an occupa- 
tional group named by the contract. 

The evidence concerning the number of 
employees who are at present in good standing 
as members of the Union is not as clear as 
we should have wished. It is, however, ad- 
mitted that the majority is not very substan- 
tial. The Union representatives strongly 
urged that the membership in the Union 
would have been higher if the Union had not 
adopted placatory methods at critical times. 
This the Company denied. On the main point, 
the Company’s delegates contended that no 
matter how large a percentage of the Com- 
pany’s employees were members of the 
Union, a Union shop was neither justified, nor 
desirable. The Union argued that no matter 
how restricted was the Union membership 
amongst the Company’s employees, the 
principle of a Union Shop should now be 
established. 

The Board has not agreed with either con- 
tention but is unanimously of the opinion that 
the application for a Union Shop is at least 
premature and should not in this case be 
granted. The Chairman, and the nominee of 
Labour on the Board, however, agree that 
after further contractual experience and if and 
when a very substantial majority of the Com- 
pany’s employees become members of the 
Union in good standing, the application of the 
principle of the Union Shop to the De Havil- 
land plant deserves and should receive further 
consideration. 

2. CHECK OFF 


It is fair to record that the Company has _ 


not opposed some form of voluntary and re- 
vocable check off. The Board believes, how- 
ever, that the Company’s proposals were not 
adequate to meet the circumstances of this 
case. We are of the opinion that the Company 
should facilitate in every reasonable way, the 
Union’s dealings with its members, realizing, 
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as the Company must also do, that its own 
relationship with the Union is likely to be 
continuous. We are, therefore, of the opinion 
that a check off should be allowed in the 
following terms and so recommend. We make 
this condition; that the terms of the following 
recommendations, if they are made effective, 
be clearly communciated to Union members 
and by implication or otherwise accepted by 
them in accordance with the usual Union 
practice. 


A. Any member of the Union who wishes the 
Company to deduct his Union dues from 
his wages and pay them to the Union on 
his behalf, may on any week day from 
Monday to Friday, inclusive, during regu- 
lar office hours, authorize the Paymaster of 
the Company, in writing, on forms to be 
supplied by the Paymaster, or Department 
Foreman, or his appointee, to make such 
deductions. 


B. This authorization shall be expressed to 
continue in force until termination of any 
contract, but not longer than twelve 
months; provided that the said authoriza- 
tion shall be expressed to expire: 

(i) Upon termination of employment, or 
(41) Upon promotion or transfer into an 
occupational group not covered by 
the terms of any existing agreement, 


or 
(iii) In the event of resignation or 
expulsion from the Union, upon the 
approval in writing of the Union. 
Otherwise, such authorization shall be 
irrevocable. 


C. Such authorization or direction shall be 
executed by the Union member in triplicate, 
ou copy of which shall be forwarded to the 

nion. 


On the first pay day of each month the 
Paymaster shall make deductions from the 
wages of Union members in accordance with 
the authorization then in his hands and shall 
forward such deductions to the Union 
within one week thereafter with a list of 
the Union members from whose wages 
Union dues have been deducted on the said 
first pay day of each month. Such monthly 
statement of deductions shall be accom- 
panied by a list of all Union members 
whose authorization to deduet Union dues 
from their wages is no longer effective 
because: 

(1) They have left the employ of the 
company; 

(ii) They have been promoted or, trans- 
ferred to an occupational group not 
covered by the terms of this Agree- 
ment; 

(iii) They are entitled to no wages on 
the first pay day of the month, or 

(iv) Having ceased to be members of the 
Union, by way of resignation or 
expulsion, they have withdrawn their 
authorization with the written con- 
sent of the Union. 


3. CANTEEN PRIVILEGES 


The Board recommends that the practice 
with reference to canteens and canteen privi- 
leges remain as it is at present. 
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4. SENIORITY 


On the question of seniority, the Board is 
concerned only with a dispute revolving 
around Clause 27 of the existing agreement, 
reading as follows: 

Promotions or transfers to higher-paid jobs 
or to better jobs with equal pay, and to super- 
visory positions and/or demotions to lower- 
paid jobs or to lesser jobs with equal pay, 
shall be based primarily on skill, ability, ex- 
perience and aptitude, and such factors being 
equal, they shall be based on group seniority. 
The principal points of dispute in this re- 

spect relate to the inclusion of the words “and 
to supervisory positions” and to the inclusion 
of “seniority” as an equal factor with skill, 
ability, experience, and aptitude in the deter- 
mination of promotions or transfers, and demo- 
tions. The Company urged that the words 
“and to supervisory positions” be deleted and 
that the existing Clause 27 otherwise remain 
unchanged. The Union contended that the 
words “and to supervisory positions” be re- 
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tained and that “seniority” should be listed 
along with skill, ability, experience and apti- 
tude as factors of equal weight in the deter- 
mination of promotions or transfers, and of 
demotions. 


The Board is unanimously of the opinion 
that Clause 27 aforesaid be amended to read 
as follows: 


Promotions or transfers to higher-paid jobs 
or to better jobs with equal pay, other than 
to supervisory positions not covered by this 
agreement, and/or demotions to lower-paid 
jobs or to lesser jobs with equal pay, shall be 
based on skill, ability, experience, aptitude, 
and seniority. 

The Company shall, whenever possible, 
notify the Union of all intended promotions 
or demotions. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Norman L. Maruews, 
(Sgd.) Bora Lasxin, 
(Sgd.) L. W. Brockrncrton. 


May 7, 1945. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., and Local 504, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America 


On May 15 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., and Local 504, United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of America. 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Dr. Cecil A. Wright, Chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members; Messrs. John J. Robinette and Bora 
Laskin, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was as 
follows: 

Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations, P.C. 1003, and 
Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ontario, and Local 604, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. 


To The Honourable Humpurey MircHett, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Sint —— 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
pursuant to the provisions of P.C. 1003 begs 
to report as follows: 

The first meeting of the Board with the 
parties was held at the Court House in Hamil- 
ton on March 24th. At this and subsequent 
meetings the Company was represented by 


B. B. Hodge,. personnel manager, C. H. 
Mitchell, vice-president and manager, and 
R. R. Evans, K.C., as counsel. The Union was 
represented by C. S. Jackson, president of 
Canadian District, Harry Hunter, Hamilton 
representative, Charles Smyth, Hamilton rep- 
resentative and organizer and Miss Letty 
Pierce, representative of Local 504. 


By order of the Ontario Labour Court of 
June 16, 1944, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America was certified 
as the collective bargaining agency in the two 
main Hamilton plants of the Company. 
Negotiations have been proceeding since 
August between the parties and at various 
stages of the proceedings before this Board 
six draft agreements were referred to and 
some five of them were filed with the Board 
as exhibits. At one time, the Union has pur- 
ported to accept provisions which the 
Company had submitted in a draft through 
its personnel manager, but on the Union’s 
purported acceptance being referred to 
management and the legal department of the 
Company negotiations broke down and some 
13 or 14 points of difference were placed before 
the Board. The extent of the disagreement 
between the parties can be seen from the fact 
that no agreement could be reached as to who 
should be parties to the agreement, and 
differences ranged from the opening clause to 
the final clause of termination. After a full 
day’s hearing on March 24 and after a dis- 
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cussion of many of the points in issue, the 
Board recommended that the parties resume 
negotiations and report to the Board at the 
end of two weeks the results of such negotia- 
tions. Negotiations were resumed between 
the parties and some points were successfully 
negotiated between them. On being notified 
by the parties of their inability to conclude 
an agreement a further meeting was held in 
Hamilton on April 21 when attempts were 
again made to iron out points of difference 


and to reach some agreement after considera- . 


tion of the various drafts put before the Board. 
At this meeting both parties were requested 
to consider and report on certain suggestions 
made by the Board. The Board received these 
suggestions and considered them at several 
meetings held in the City of Toronto. It 
seemed apparent to the members of the Board 
that the simplest procedure to adopt would 
be to recommend a complete form of agree- 
ment which the parties might sign rather than 
to discuss the various points at issue which 
had been fully gone into at the public hearings. 
Accordingly, after numerous meetings in 
Toronto the Board was unanimous in deciding 
to recommend the execution of the agree- 
ment which is attached hereto and which is 
made part of this report. 


While the clauses themselves and the form 
of the agreement should indicate sufficiently to 
the parties the proposed solutions of their 
difficulties, a word or two may help to explain 
some of the changes which the Board is 
recommending. 


The parties were unable to agree whether 
the International Union should be made a 
party to the agreement, as the Company con- 
tended, or whether the Local should be the 
party bargaining with the Company as the 
Union contended. This difference of opinion 
rose from the fact that by Order of the 
Ontario Labour Court the International Union 
had been certified and certain bargaining rep- 
resentatives, who were officers of the Local, 
had been named in that order. On this basis 
the Company insisted that the International 
was the only party that could legally enter 
into an agreement with the Company. 


At the hearings before this Board, discussions 
were had as to the effect of P.C. 2301 in trans- 
lating the order of the Ontario Labour Court 
into effective operation under P.C. 1003. Asa 
result of these discussions the Board is unani- 
mously of opinion that the officers of the 
International of whom one, namely Mr. Jack- 
son, appeared before the Board, could effec- 
tively make the agreement through the Local 
of the International if they chose. The Board 
therefore recommends that the present agree- 
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ment be made with the International acting 
through its Local and suggests that the agree- 
ment can be executed on behalf of the 
International by Mr. Jackson and that the 
executive of Local 504 can be nominated by 
the officers of the International to sign on the 
behalf of the Local. This would seem to 
accord with the practical necessity of the case 
and would not offend, as we understand them, 
the provisions of P.C. 1003. 


The only other matter to which express 
reference need be made is the clause regarding 
wages, hours of work, etc. As these are 
matters which are not within the jurisdiction 
of a Conciliation Board we recommend that 
the present agreement be signed leaving par- 
ticular clauses regarding these subject matters 
to be included after the lapse of a three-week 
period in which the Union may take what 
steps it sees fit for revision or alteration of 
different items by an appropriate War Labour 
Board. The clause in the agreement (together 
with the note attached to such clause) is, we 
believe, self explanatory. 


With regard to grievance procedure, some 
members of this Board felt that there should 
be final and binding arbitration on all griev- 
ances. Certainly, prior to the “violation and 
interpretation” clause in P.C. 1003, such 
procedure was becoming more or less wide- 
spread in connection with collective agree- 
ments. Some members of this Board felt 
that it was taking a backward step to limit 
the arbitration of any grievance. The present 
clauses have, therefore, been worked out by 
the Board with a view to obtaining a unani- 
mous report and with a view to obtaining an 
agreement which may be acceptable to both 
parties. Perhaps, as the collective bargaining 
experience between the two parties develops, 
the Union may look forward to a broadening 
of the arbitration procedure in connection with 
grievances. 

We wish to express our appreciation for the 
co-operation and assistance which we have 
received from all parties who appeared before 
the Board. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Toronto the 10th day of May, 1945. 


(Sgd.) Ceca A. Wricut, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Bora LaskIn, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Joun J. Rostnerts, 
Member. 


Attached to the report was a draft Agree- 
ment which was unanimously recommended by 
the Board. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Thompson Bros. Machinery Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool, N.S., and Federated Council of Thompson Bros. 
Machinery Co. Ltd. 


On May 14 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between 
Thompson Bros. Machinery Co., Ltd., Liver- 
pool, N.S. and Federated Council of Thompson 
Bros. Machinery Co., Ltd. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Hon. Mr. Justice J. H. A. L. Fairweather, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 


other two members of the Board; Messrs. W.. 


P. Potter, K.C., and Clarence Webber, ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations P.C. 1003, and of a dispute 
between Thompson Bros. Machinery Co. 
Lid. Liverpool, N.S. (employer), and Fede- 
rated Trades Council of Thompson Bros. 
Machinery Co. Ltd. (employees) 


To: The Honourable Humpurey Mrrcuett, 
Minister of Labour, 

Department of Labour, 

Ottawa. 


Sir: 


The Board appointed by you to endeavour 
to effect a conciliation of the above dispute 
commenced its sittings at Liverpool, N.S. on 
April 10th and continued its open sessions 
for four days. 

Throughout the hearing Thompson Bros. 
Machinery Co. Ltd. (hereinafter referred to 
23 ‘the Company’) was represented by Mr. J. 
Ross Byrne, as counsel, Mr. H. Earl Thomp- 
son, assistant general manager, and Mr. A. M. 
Holland, employment manager, — all of 
Liverpool, NS., while the Federated Trades 
Council (hereinafter referred to as ‘the 
Union’) was represented by John W. Bruce, 
general organizer of United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of United States and 
Canada, of Toronto, Ontario, Sam Findlay, 
vice-president of International Brotherhood of 
Boiler Makers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers 
of America, of Toronto, Ontario, George E. 
Murphy, general organizer of the International 
Association of Machinists, of Montreal, P.Q., 
James H. Dwyer, general organizer of United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America of Halifax, N.S., and the following 
local representatives: Bert Slater, president of 
Local 1573 of International Association of 
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Machinists, Simon Dorey, president of Local 
226 of United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters of United States and Canada, 
Albert Belliveau, president of Local 879 of 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, Arthur Whynot, president of Local 1465 
of International Brotherhood of Painters and 
Decorators, Gerald Hemeon, president of Local 
392 of United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, and Malcolm MacDonald, 
president of Local 370 of International 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship- 
builders and Helpers of America,—all of 
Liverpool, NS. 

Prior to 1939 the Company operated a small 
machine shop and foundry at Liverpool with 
a total payroll of thirty-nine employees. Sub- 
sequent to the outbreak of war, the company 
become engaged in ship-repair work in a small 
way, and in the year 1942 entered into an 
emergency repair agreement with the Ship 
Repair Division of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. As a result of this 
agreement and of increased ship-repair work, 
the number of employees increased until at 
the present time there are some six hundred 
and seventy-nine men on the payroll. 

Of these 679, one hundred and thirty-five 
are, by reason of their occupation or age, 
ineligible for membership in any of the six 
unions represented by the Federated Trades 
Council, leaving a balance of 544 eligible for 
membership of which number five hundred 
and twenty-seven are Union and seventeen 
non-Union. It*was represented to your Board 
tuat some of these 17 non-Union employees 
had, during the course of the hearing, applied 
for Union membership, so for all practical 
purposes the work of the Company is carried 
on in a Union shop as far as the six unions 
are concerned. 

In the year 1941 the company entered into 
a collective bargaining agreement with Local 
392—United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America. Later other craft unions 
were organized among the employees of the 
piant, and in the year 1942 separate agree- 
ments were negotiated with six craft unions 
affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and the American Federation of 
Labour. Upon the expiration of these later 
agreements, the company entered into a 
master agreement with the following craft 
unions: Local No. 226—United Association of 
Journeymen, Plumbers and Steamfitters of 
United States and Canada, Local No. 1573— 
International Association of Machinists, Local 
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No. 392—United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local No. 370—Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of America, 
Local No. 879—International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, and Local No. 1465—Bro- 
therhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper 
Hangers of America. 

This said master agreement contains the 
following clause :— 

2. DURATION OF AGREEMENT:— 

This Agreement shall be effective for a 
period of (1) one year, dating from the 
twelfth day of August, A.D., 1943 to the 
twelfth day of August, A.D., 1944 or until 
the expiration of the emergency repair Agree- 
ment, whichever shall come first, subject to 
change by thirty (30) days notice in writing, 
prior to August 12th, A.D., 1944, such notice 
to be given by either party to this Agree- 
ment. 

Under the heading “Working Conditions’— 
Clause 8—the said agreement contained the 
following statement as subsection (n) :— 

In order to insure the carrying out of the 
purposes of this agreement it is agreed and 
understood that any present employee of the 
Company may become a member of one of the 
Unions signatory to this agreement and that 
in no circumstances shall any present em- 
ployee of the Company be induced by any- 
thing other than lawful means to become 
a member of any Union that may be a 
signatory to this Agreement. But it is also 
expressly understood and agreed that the 
Company shall advise and require as a 
condition of employment regarding all future 
employees who may not be presently on the 
pay roll of the said Company, except those 
employed in a temporary capacity, that after 
a period of probation of thirty (30) days 
they shall be required, if they are to be kept 
on the pay roll of the said Company, to join 
the Union which covers the classification of 
work which they are performing and the 
Company will co-operate in assisting the 
Unions signatory to this Agreement in main- 
taining such Union membership. __ 

Your Board interpreted this clause to mean 
that all non-Union employees are at liberty 
to become Union men or not as they wish, 
but that all new employees must, after a 
period of thirty days’ probation, become 
members of their respective Unions or be 
struck off the company’s payroll. 

Each party gave notice to the other as 
previded by Clause 2 quoted above. 

On August 10, 1944 the said six craft Unions 
submitted an application for investigation and 
certification of bargaining representatives to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board for 
Nova Scotia pursuant to Section 6 of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order 
in Council P.C. 1003. These organizations 
and their duly chosen bargaining representa- 
tives were certified as bargaining agents by the 
said Beard as of September 8, 1944. These 
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certified bargaining agents later submitted a 
draft collective bargaining agreement to the 
representatives of the Company in substitution 
for the master agreement dated 12th August 
1943. 


Negotiations relating to this proposed agree- 
ment were carried on for some three months, 
the Unions being represented by the Federated 
Trades Council. No agreement having been 
reached, on December 12 the parties appeared 
before the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
for Nova Scotia. At this conference the 
proposed new agreement was considered and, 
with the exception of subsections (1) and (1-a) 
of Clause 7, agreed to in principle except as 
to some minor details. On January 13, 1945, 
the Vice-Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 
of the Nova Scotia Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board advised the Honourable the 
Minister of Labour for Canada that the 
Federated Trades Council, representing the 
employees of the Company, requested that 
conciliation proceedings be instituted under 
the provisions of Section 12 of Order in 
Council P.C. 1003. In compliance with said 
request, Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, industrial 
relations officer, was instructed to endeavour 
to effect conciliation, and on February 5, 6 
and 7 he arranged a series of separate and 
joint conferences at Liverpool with the repre- 
sentatives of the interested parties. Details 
of Mr. Pettigrove’s efforts to effect conciliation 
are contained in his report dated February 12, 
1945, in which report he made the recom- 
mendation that a Board of Conciliation be 
appointed with a view to facilitating settle- 
ment. This Board was authorized on Feb- 
ruary 14 under the hand and seal of the 
Honourable the Minister of Labour; Mr. 
W. P. Potter, K.C. was duly appointed as 
employer’s nominee, and Mr. Clarence Webber 
as nominee of the employees. These 
nominees were unable to agree as to a chair- 
man, and as a result Mr. Justice J. H. A. L. 
Fairweather was, on March 12, appointed to 
the office by the Honourable the Minister of 
Labour. 

At the sittings recently held at Liverpool 
every effort was made by your Board to effect 
conciliation. Briefs were filed by representa- 
tives of the parties, and every opportunity 
was given for detailed expression of divergent 
views. Satisfactory explanations were given 
as to various points of difference, the pro- 
ceedings were conducted in an harmonious 
spirit, and although no acceptable middle- 
ground could be found, your Board felt that 
the time spent was by no means wasted. 

The representatives of the employees 
argued very strongly for the inclusion in the 
proposed agreement of subsections (1) and 
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(1-a) of Clause 7—in other words a Union 
Shop. These subsections read as follows:— 
(1) In order to insure the carrying out of 
the purpose of this agreement, it is agreed 
and understood that all present employees 
shall become members of the Union which 
has jurisdiction over the classification of 
work in which they are employed within ten 
(10) days, and shall maintain such member- 
ship in their respective unions. 


(1-a) In order to insure the carrying out 
of this agreement, it is agreed and understood 
that all new employees that may be hired by 
the Company shall become members of the 
Union which has jurisdiction over the elassi- 
fication of work in which they are employed 
within thirty (30) days from the date of their 
employment, and shall maintain such member- 
ship in their respective unions. 


The representatives of the Company, with 
equal strength, argued that subsections (1) 
and (1-a) be struck out and that an Open 
Shop be instituted. 


The Union Shop clause, in the opinion of 
your Board, raises a question of principle 
which we feel will always remain a bone of 
contention between employers and employees 
until dealt with by competent legislative 
authority. On this question of principle the 
views of your Board are at variance. Feeling, 
as we do, that our efforts in this case should 
be directed to effecting a conciliation rather 
than to the discussion of abstract principles 
we are agreed that no good object would be 
served by giving expression to these divergent 
views in this report. We are, however, 
unanimously of opinion that some form of 
maintenance-of-membership clause to be 
embodied in the proposed agreement would, 
if tried for a year, go a long way towards 
solving the differences existing between the 
parties. With that end in view, your Board 
submitted a maintenance-of-membership clause 
containing an escape clause which would permit 
Union members to withdraw from member- 
ship within a limited time of the date of the 
agreement, or otherwise be obliged to continue 
as Union members throughout the year. This 
suggestion was not acceptable to either party, 
but the representatives did agree to consider 
the question and to submit counter-proposals. 
In pursuance of this undertaking the company’s 
representatives submitted the following:— 

It being mutually understood that the 
Company or the Unions have no intentions 
of retreating from their respective positions 
regarding their differences re union shop and 
maintenance-of-membership clauses, but con- 
sidering the emergency conditions due to the 
war, both parties of this agreement are 
willing without prejudice to the rights of 
either in so far as the post-war period is 
concerned, do mutually agree that as an 
emergency measure and pending clarification 


by legislation of the position of both parties 
in order to insure the carrying out of the 
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purpose of this agreement, that all present 
and future employees may or may not become 
members of the Union which has jurisdiction 
over the classification of work in which they 
are employed, and any present or future 
employee who may be a member of any such 
union, or who may become a member of such 
union shall be free to resign from such union 
concerned on fifteen (15) days notice in 
writing of his intention so to do. 


The representatives of the employees also 
made a submission as follows:— 

The Company agrees to recognize the right 
of its employees to become members of the 
organization governing the classification in 
which he is employed, and will not coerce 
or intimidate in any way any employees who 
desire to exercise this right. 

Any employee now a member of any of the 
organizations—parties to this agreement— 
shall as a condition of employment be required 
to maintain their good standing membership. 
And the Company agrees to co-operate with 
the respective organizations in the enforce- 
ment of these conditions. 

In the interests of harmony and to prevent 
misunderstanding the Company agree in the 
employment of additional new employees they 
shall be advised of the existing agreement, 
and it is their desire that they should become 
members of their respective unions. 


Neither of these suggestions proved accept- 
able to the opposing interests, and it is quite 
clear from a perusal of the wording of the 
submissions that neither represents any real 
departure from the original stand taken 
regarding a Union or an Open Shop. The 
representatives of the company argued that 
in view of the expected near approach of 
the end of the war in Europe that the future 
status of the company was very uncertain, 
and that the company therefore could not 
consent to a Union Shop clause. It was 
further argued that the Union Shop clause as 
proposed was unnecessary, undemocratic, and 
detrimental to the efficient operation of the 
plant; that it contains the elerhent of com- 
pulsion in that all present employees must, 
under its terms, become union members within 
ten days and all new employees within thirty 
days and must maintain such membership on 
pain of dismissal. On the other hand the 
Union representatives argued that a Union 
Shop would create a greater degree of harmony 
in the plant, would make for improved 
efficiency and out-put, and would eliminate 
causes of friction and discontent, and further 
that the Unions were entitled to the security 
of a Union Shop, and that it was unfair and 
unjust for non-Union employees to obtain the 
advantages of a Union without contribution 
to its support. 

At the conclusion of the argument, your 
Board examined the proposed new agreement 
clause by clause, the major portion of which 
was approved by representatives of both 
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parties. Hereto annexed—Exhibit “A’— is a 
copy of the said agreement with notations 
regarding those clauses which still require 
confirmation. 


Your Board are of the opinion that a new 
agreement should be concluded between the 
parties to this dispute with the least possible 
delay, and that a form of maintenance-of- 
membership clause should be substituted for 
the Union Shop clause suggested by the Union 
—(a clause similar to that recommended by 
the Hon. Mr. Justice S. E. Richards in the 
Meat Packing Industry Dispute printed in the 
December, 1944 Lasour Gazerre at p. 1485)— 
which would, we feel, give satisfaction for at 
least the period of one year, at the end of 
which time the future operations of the plant 
would, we believe, have become clarified. 


Your Board recommends that the following 
maintenance-of-membership provisions be 
included in the said proposed new agree- 
ment :— 


(a) The Company agrees that, subject to 
compliance with the procedure hereinafter set 
out, it shall be a condition of employment that 
any employee who at the date of this agree- 
ment was a member in good standing of any 
of the Unions included in the parties of the 
second part, or who becomes a member after 
that date, shall maintain such membership 
during the term of this agreement. 


(6) Any employee to whom clause (a) of 
this article applies may resign from member- 
ship in any of the said Unions within fifteen 
days immediately following the posting of the 
form of notice hereinafter set out in sub- 
section (iv) of section (c). 


(c) The procedure whereby clause (a) of 
this article becomes effective in respect to the 
employees affected by it shall be as follows: 


(i) The said Unions shall at the signing 
of this agreement furnish the Company with 
lists of those employees who are members 
of the said Unions in good standing, such 
lists to be certified by an authorized officer 
of each of said Unions as being in accord 
with the signed and accepted applications 
of the individuals named in said lists. 


(ii) The Company shall forthwith cause 
such lists or extracts from them to be 
posted upon a notice board or boards con- 
veniently accessible to all employees named 
upon the lists or portions of them so 
posted. 

(iii) Concurrently with the posting of 
said lists the Company shall post upon the 
Board or Boards upon which they have 
been posted, a notice in the form set out 
in the next following clause of this article 
and may deliver to any employee named on 
such lists a copy of such notice, such 
delivery to be made to the employee openly 
aus bags the premises of the Company’s 
plant. 


(iv) Form of notice: 
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To all Employees :— 


The collective agreement now in force 
between this Company and Local No. 226 
of United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of United States 
and Canada, Local No. 1573 of Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Local No. 
392 of United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local No. 370 of 
The International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Welders and 
Helpers of America, Local No. 879 of The 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, and Local No. 1465 of The 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 


Paperhangers of America, contains the 
following provisions (quote (a) and (b) 
above). 

Lists of those employees who are 


members in good standing of the above 
named Unions have been furnished to the 
Company and are now posted upon the 
notice board or boards upon which notices 
of interest to employees are usually placed. 


By arrangement with the Unions the 
provisions of the collective agreement above 
quoted will apply to all employees whose 
names appear in the lists of members of 
the above named Unions unless the Com- 
pany receives notice from any employee 
within 15 days from the date of this notice 
that such employee has resigned his mem- 
bership in any of said Unions, in which 
event the provisions above quoted shall not 
apply to such employee. 


(d) No employee shall be subjected to any 
penalties against his application for member- 
ship or for reinstatement as a member in any 
of the above-named Unions, except as may 
be provided in the Constitution and by-laws 
of the Unions; and no coercion or intimida- 
tion of any kind shall be practised to compel 
or influence an employee to join any of said 
Unions nor shall any discrimination of any 
kind whatever be practised or permitted with 
respect to employees who are or who will 
become members of said Unions. 

(e) If any employee asserts that he has 
been unfairly deprived of good standing in 
any of said Unions such assertion shall con- 
stitute a grievance and shall be dealt with 
according to the grievance procedure estab- 
lished by this’ agreement. 


Dated at Liverpool, Nova Scotia, May 10, 
1945. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) J. H. A. L. Farrwearuer, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) C. A. WeszeEr, 


Member. 
(Sgd.) W. P. Porter, 
Member. 


Attached to the report as Schedule “A” was 
a copy of the proposed new Agreement. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Fraser Valley Fibre Flax 


Co-operative Association, White Rock, B.C., and Fibre 
Flax Workers Union, Local No. 1 


On May 21 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Fraser Valley Fibre Flax Co-operative Assn., 
White Rock, B:C., and Fibre Flax Workers’ 
Union, Local No. 1. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Mr. F. M. Clement, Chairman, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other members of the 
Board; Messrs. D. M. Thompson and John 
Turner, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report was .as 
follows:— 

Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and Fraser Valley Fibre Flax 
Co-operative Assn., White Rock, B.C., and 
the Fibre Flax Workers’ Union, Local 
No. 1. 


Hon. Mr. Humpurey MItTcHELt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir: 


We wish to report that the opposing parties 
met with the Members of the Board on 
different occasions and after some discussions 
negotiated and signed an Agreement, a copy 
of which is enclosed. All negotiations were 
conducted in a spirit of friendliness and good- 
will. 


While recommending and supporting the 
-enclosed Agreement, the Board has not been 
unmindful of certain all-important factors 
with regard to the industry. Some of these 
factors are as follows: 


1. This is a new industry based on the 
production of fibre flax on the farms of the 
Fraser Valley. It is only now in its third 
year. 

2. The farmer-producers, the labourers, the 
management, while not inexperienced in 
many fields of endeavour, are nevertheless 


new and relatively inexperienced in this 


industry. 


3. A certain knowledge and expertness are 
required among many of the workers and 
others. These in many cases, due to the 
newness of the industry, have been some- 
what lacking in both management and 
labour. 


4. Some difficulties have been experienced in 
selling the various products at reasonable 
prices, and these prices have not in all 
instances satisfied the farmer-producer. 


5. The acreage produced is about as follows: 
1943 


LR SAG en See 960 acres 
NALS V2 SD acl plant Sea 620 acres 
19 ES about 400 acres 


-6. The plant had a shut-down for a month 
last Fall’ because of a shortage of funds, 
but received some government assistance 
and may receive additional assistance on 
some purchases. 


After listening to the general discussion and 
taking the above factors and others into con- 
sideration we cannot too strongly emphasize 
one simple point, which is that if this industry 
is to survive and become firmly established, 
the closest possible co-operation must be main-~ 
tained between the management and the 
Union. The situation is somewhat precarious, 
but if all co-operate including the farmer- 
producers and take a long-time point of view, 
it is reasonable to expect that an industry of 
importance to both farmer and labour can be 
eventually established. Increased acreage and 
full co-operation between management and 
labour are absolutely essential if this industry 
is to survive. 


Respectfully submitted, 


D. W. THompson, 


Member. 
JOHN TURNER, 

Member. 
F. M. CreMent, 

Chairman. 


Attached to the report was a copy of the 
Agreement which was signed between the 
parties concerned. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Dominion Bridge Company, Ltd., 
Burnaby, B.C., and Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union 
of Canada, Local No. 1 


On May 31 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Dominion Bridge Company, Ltd., Burnaby, 


B.C., and Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Union of Canada, Local No. 1. 

The personnel: of the Board was as fol- 
lows: Mr. J. Edwin Eades, Chairman, ap- 
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pointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. A. Reginald 
MacDougall and Lawrence Anderson, ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees, respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report was as follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations and in the matter of 
Dominion Bridge Company Limited and 
its fabrication plant employees, represented 
by the Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders 
Union of Canada, Local No. 1. 


To the Honourable the MINISTER or LABOUR, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Following the recommendation of R. G. 
Clements, a conciliation officer, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of P.C. 1003, a 
Board of Conciliation was duly constituted 
by Order of the Honourable the Minister 
of Labour dated the 20th of March, 1945, 
and by Order of the Honourable the Minister 
of Labour dated the said date Mr. A. 
Reginald MacDougall and Mr. Lawrence 
Anderson were appointed members of the 
Board on the recommendation of the employer 
and employees respectively, and having failed 
to recommend a third person the Honourable 
the Minister of Labour by the said Order 
appointed Mr. J. E. Eades. 

At a preliminary meeting of the Board held 
at the Board Room on the 4th day of April, 
1945, in the Hall Building, 789 West Pender 
Street, with Mr. B. H. E. Goult, Registrar 
of the British Columbia Department of 
Labour, in attendance, the members were duly 
sworn, Mr. Eades was agreed upon as chair- 
man, the procedure to be followed was adopted 
and the time and place of the first sittings 
for the hearing of evidence by or submis- 
sions of the parties was decided. 

The Board met on the 12th day of April, 
1945, at the Court House, Vancouver, B.C., 
and Mr. W. L. White, President of Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders Union of Can- 
ada, Local No. 1, and Mr. C. W. Caron, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the said Union, being 
the bargaining agents for the employees, duly 
certified as such on the 10th day of August, 
1944, appeared on behalf of the employees 
and Mr. A. S. Gentles, General Manager of 
Dominion Bridge Company Limited, appeared 
on behalf of the Company. The bargaining 
representatives, as appeared by the notice of 
certification, represented the majority of the 
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employees employed in the fabrication plant 
of the Dominion Bridge Company Limited 
and did not represent the machinists, elec- 
tricians, steam operators, electric crane opera- 
tors and staff employees and those employed 
in a confidential capacity or having authority 
to employ or discharge employees. The con- 
ciliation officer’s report was read and dis- 
cussed and the parties expressed themselves 
as still unable to agree in respect of all the 
sections in the proposed agreement referred 
to by the conciliation officer. 

The specific clauses of the proposed agree- 
ment in dispute were then and in subsequent 
sittings discussed clause by clause. Those sec- 
tions of the agreement dealing with hours 
of work, safety committee, seniority, grievance 
procedure, arbitration and labour management 
production committee were considered, though 
not in that order. All these matters were 
finally resolved through a marked spirit of 
conciliation displayed by both parties. In 


‘particular the sections in dispute were dealt 


with as follows:— 


ARTICLE 2 


Section 2—By the deletion of Sec. 4 of this 
Article and an addition to Sec. 2 setting out 
the hours of work the parties agreed that the 
needs of both could be met. The agreed 
section is as follows:— 

Sec. 2.—Hight hours shall constitute one 
day’s work and forty-four hours shall con- 
stitute one week’s work on the first shift be- 
tween the hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m.; seven 
and one-half hours shall constitute one day’s 
work and thirty-seven and one-half hours 
shall constitute one week’s work on the second 
shift between the hours of 4.30 p.m. and 1 
a.m.; seven hours shall constitute one day’s 
work and thirty-five hours shall constitute 
one week’s work on the third shift between 
the hours of 12.30 am. and 8.30 am. Any 
variations in such standard hours due to trans- 
portation or otherwise shall be mutually 
agreed upon. 


ARTICLE 3 


Section 4—The Company felt that the 
present safety committee consisting of the 
foreman, heads of department, first aid 
man and plant superintendent, which had 
power not only to make recommendations but 
to carry the recommendations into effect, had 
operated with great satisfaction and marked 
favourable results. The employees felt that 
equal representation of the men would be 
desirable and advanced arguments in support 
and it was agreed that representation be given 
as long as the committee be not so large that 
it was unwieldy. Directions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of December 6, 1944, in 
respect of accident prevention committees was 
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filed. The Company withdrew its objections 


and Sec. 4 of this Article was agreed to. The 


clause as agreed to is as follows:— 


A safety committee shall be maintained 
composed of four representatives of all the 
employees in the plant and four representa- 
tives of management. The number of repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Union shall 
be not less than two and shall be such larger 
number as may from time to time be agreed 
upon. 


‘ARTICLE 5 


Section 1—The principle of seniority com- 
mensurate with merit and ability was not in 
dispute between the parties, but the em- 
ployees submitted that they should be con- 
sulted on the question of what constituted 
merit and ability, whereas the employer felt 
that this decision was the prerogative of man- 
agement: After the submission of suggested 
clauses by each party the following was agreed 
upon :— 

Lay-offs, promotions and demotions are to 
be based on ability to perform the particular 
job, but when all other things are equal the 
employee having the greatest seniority will 
receive the preference. This clause does not 
necessarily refer to promotion to supervisory 
positions. 

When lay-offs are contemplated, the com- 
pany will submit to the Union a list of the 
names of those to be laid off and the reasons 
for doing so. 


ARTICLE 8 


Grievance procedure was discussed at length, 
difficulties arising between the parties in the 
settlement of both individual grievances and 
on the question of arbitration. Various clauses 
were submitted by the parties, finally result- 
ing in agreement on the following article:— 


ARTICLE 8 


Section 1. During the life of this agreement 
there shall be no stoppage of work, slow-down 
or strikes fostered, countenanced or endorsed 
by the Union, nor shall there be any lock- 
outs by the Company until the grievance 
yen outlined herein has been complied 
with. 

Individual grievances shall be adjusted and 
finally settled as follows:— 


First. If any employee has a grievance, 
he shall notify his foreman and shop steward 
who will endeavour to adjust the matter. 
Failing a satisfactory settlement, the griev- 
ance shall be put in writing on a form 
supplied by the Company and signed by 
the aggrieved. 

Second. This report shall be submitted 
by the Steward, accompanied by one other 
Steward of the same shift to the shop 
superintendent who will render a decision 
within three working days. 
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Third. If the answer is not considered 
satisfactory, the matter will be referred 
to the management and the appointed 
Union representatives for a decision. 


_ Section 2. All differences concerning the 
interpretation or violation of this agreement 
shall be adjusted between said bargaining 
representatives and the Management of the 
Company, and failing such adjustment, as 
provided in the immediately following para- 
graph. 


ARTICLE 9 
It was agreed that:— 
(a) The employer’s objection be withdrawn 
to Sec. 2. 


(b) The employees agreed to the deletion 
of Sec. 3. 


(c) That Section 4 be amended by inserting 
the words “one-half” before the word 
“expenses”. 


ARTICLE 10 


Mr. Gentles stated that the Company was 
not opposed to the principle of a labour- 
management production committee and agreed 
with some of the arguments advanced as to 
its value but, while fully alive to the ad- 
vantages, felt that there might be disadvan- 
tages and that this matter should be discussed 
when it was seen how the agreement worked 
out in practice. The employees agreed to the 
deletion of this article. 

With respect to Article 1, Sections 2 and 3, 
dealing with Union Shop and Check-off, Mr. 
White, on behalf of the employees, submitted 
a brief and the employees replied to the argu- 
ments raised by the Company and both replied 
to questions raised by the Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Board and to certain specific argu- 
ments of the other. 


The arguments by the Union in respect of 
Union Shop and Check-off clauses in the pro- 
posed agreement reduced to brief form were :— 


1. The Union hss the record of holding 
closed shop agreements which have resulted 
in benefit to all concerned. 


2. Refusal to accord Union security implies 
opposition to Union growth and stability and 
opposition to the declared desire of the 
majority of the employees. 

3. All employees benefit from the work of 
the Union and all employees should share 
responsibility for the Union. 

4. Where all are Union members all can 


expect and will receive equal treatment with- 
out fear and without favour. 
5. The Union shop benefits the employer 
through 
(a) Better morale and discipline of em- 
ployees. 
(b) Additional and 
labour. 
(c) Uniformity in competitive industries. 


superior supply of 
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6. Union shop benefits the Union through 

(a) The principle of majority rule with 
equal responsibility in the interests of 
the whole. 

(6) Increased harmony and security among 
the members. 

(c) Union security enables the Union and 
its officers to devote its full time to 
the promotion of harmonious labour 
management relations and to matters 
of general benefit to the community 
and the members of the Union. 


7. The Union has established a_ splendid 
record of achievement to the general welfare 
of the community during the war and par- 
ticularly in the following:— 

(a) In the sale of Victory Loans through 
the shop stewards results far exceeded 
any other method of handling., 

(b) Huge funds were raised by the Union 
for war purposes. 

(c) Labour-management production com- 
mittees have functioned for maximum 
production and this Union was the 
spearhead of the 7-day continuous 
production plan. 

(d) The no-strike pledge has meant contin- 
uous production. 


8. The Union has plans for the future 
which will be of great benefit to the general 
welfare and to properly carry these plans into 
effect Union security is essential. 


The arguments advanced by the Company 
were in the main briefly as follows:— 


1. Open shop agreements have been made 
with other local steel working shops. but 
the Union has refused at all times to consider 
other than a closed shop agreement with this 
Company. 

2. Every employee should have liberty of 
choice in his Union affiliations without com- 
-pulsion from the Company. 

3. The inclusion of a Union shop clause is 
in direct contravention of existing govern- 
ental labour policy as set forth in P.C. 

4. The Company should not be required to 
dispense with the services of a valued em- 
ployee because he neglects, refuses or is unable 
to pay his Union dues or wishes to withdraw 
from the Union or because of some real or 
fancied grievance the Union has decided to 
expel him. 

5. The Company owes legal and moral res- 
ponsibility to its employees now serving in 
the Armed Forces and these men have the 
right on their return to either join a Union 
of their choice or not to join any Union. 

6. No closed shop agreements exist in 
Canadian shops that fabricate steel. 

7. Certification of the bargaining agents was 
not by election but by petition and no 
evidence has been adduced that the average 
employee is interested in closed shop, union 
shop or check-off. 

8. Closed shop conditions should come as in 
Britain by a development of open shop agree- 
ments and then the Unions should come under 
strict government control. 

9. The Union or closed shop has not con- 
tributed to harmony in local industries. 

10. Closed shop does not increase plant effi- 
ciency and every step tending to limit the 
plant efficiency will have an adverse effect 
in post-war competition. 
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ll. The Union's argument that the will of 
the majority should rule implies under their 
proposal that the rights of the minority should 
be eliminated. 


In reply Mr. Caron and Mr. White dealt 
with the Company’s submissions generally 
and certain specific arguments might be men- 
tioned. In dealing with the first point raised 
by the Company the bargaining representatives 
stated that the agreements in question were 
made in 1942 and were prior to P.C. 1003 and 
that they had no knowledge of the negotiations 
at that time but did have knowledge that the 
employees by a large majority desired a Union 
shop. In reply to argument numbered 5 they 
stated that the Union was fully alive to the 
needs of returned members of the Armed 
Forces and had made special provisions for 
and given special privileges to them but the 
returned man would not expect to find working 
conditions as they were when he left the shop. 
A Union shop was a working condition. In 
regard to argument numbered 7 they sub- 
mitted that 75 per cent of the employees 
covered by the agreement were at the time of 
certification in favour of a Union shop. 

With regard to check-off the Company sub- 
mitted that the proposed clause would place 
it in an unsound and invidious position. If 
there are such advantages as the Union claims 
then the members should readily volunteer 
their dues. An employee has the right to 
dispose of his own money and imposing such 
a condition of employment on him was unfair 
to him and to the Company. Such security 
of funds would also have a tendency on the 
part of the Union to impair its activities and 
usefulness: towards its members. Some Unions 
have affiliated with a national political party 
and the effect might well be to force an em- 
ployee to support a political party against his 
political convictions. 

To the arguments against check-off the 
Union replied in general terms and with respect 
to the latter argument stated that while in this 
Union a political action committee was set 
up there was no affiliation with any political 
party. 

The Company further proposed that a clause 
filed as Exhibit 14 and reading as follows:— 

The Union agrees that there shall be no 
solicitation of any employees for Union 

Membership or payment of dues in working 

hours on the Company’s premises. 
be included in the agreement. It was submit- 
ted that although Sec. 20 (2) of P.C. 1003 made 
the main part of the clause mandatory yet 
this Section did not cover dues and in any 
case the order might be cancelled or changed 
during the term of this agreement. The 
Union did not object to the effect of the clause 
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but felt that it was unnecessary and opposed 
its inclusion. 

Each of the members of the Board regrets 
that it is not possible to file a report with the 
consensus of all. One of the members takes 
the position that the parties have agreed 
through conciliation proceedings on all matters 
save Article 1, Sec. 2 and 3 and that the 
Board should so report and recommend that 
the agreement be signed in respect of those 
matters agreed upon and that the parties 
should further bargain with respect to the 
matters in dispute and that it is not a function 
of a conciliation board and, in fact, may 
adversely affect the bargaining for the Board 
to recommend clauses to which both or one 
of the parties are strenuously opposed. 

The Chairman and the other member of 
the Board admit that a conciliation board has 
not the functions of an arbitration board and 
has no power to enforce any recommendations 
it may make but, nevertheless, through its 
close contact with the parties established 
through many sittings and through the careful 
consideration of the submissions made by the 
parties and through its questioning of the 
parties and the answers thereto the Board is 
in a position to make a useful contribution to 
the bargaining between the parties. Further- 
more, by virtue of P:C. 1003, Sec. 18 (2) “A 
Conciliation Board shall...endeavour to effect 
an agreement between the parties on the 
matters on which they have not agreed and, 
in any event shall report the result of tts 
endeavours and its findings and recommenda- 
tions’. (The words underlined are underlined 
by the Board). 

The Union has requested a full measure of 
security. It asked for a Union shop. This is 
a first agreement between the employees and 
the Company; there is a splendid spirit of 
co-operation manifested on both sides but the 
effectiveness and usefulness of the Union in 
this plant still remains to be demonstrated, 
bearing in mind that the Union does not re- 
present the crafts referred to in the opening 
paragraphs of this report. The Union submits 
that it is essential that it should have some 
measure of security in order to fully show 
its effectiveness and usefulness and with this 
contention the majority of the Board agree. 

The Board has carefully examined the argu- 
ments of the Company and carefully con- 
sidered the position taken by the Company and 
the Union with respect to the Union shop, 
and a majority of the Board are of the opinion 
that the existing situation should be met by 
a maintenance-of-membership clause to the 
effect that “all employees of the Company 
who are or become members of the union, shall 
maintain membership in good standing as a 
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condition of continued employment”. This 
provision could become effective fifteen (15) 
days from the date of the execution of the 
agreement. The majority of the Board recom- 
mend that the agreement should contain such 
a clause and suggest that it be Article 1, 
Section 2. 

The Board has also carefully considered the 
arguments for and against check-off and the 
majority find no valid argument against a 
voluntary cancellable check-off restricted to 
monthly dues and recommend that the agree- 
ment should contain such a clause to be in- 
cluded as Article 1, Section 3. 

A majority of the Board sees no valid 
reason why the Article referred to above which 
the Company requested should be included in 
the agreement should not be so included and 
recommends that same be Article 1, Section 4. 

The Board is further of the opinion that the 
clauses which have been agreed upon will result 
in material benefit to both parties and if the 
parties do not accept the recommendations as 
to maintenance of membership, check-off and 
the additional clause suggested above then the 
Board recommends that the agreement which 
has been redrafted and is now Exhibit “A” 
hereto be executed by the parties. 

Minority report of Mr. A. Reginald Mac- 
Dougall is attached hereto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted this 
28th day of May A.D. 1945. 


(Sgd.) J. E. Eapss, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) L. ANDERSON, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations P.C. 1003 and of a dispute 
between: Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., Burnaby, 
B.C., (Employer) and Local No. 1 Boiler- 
makers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Can- 
ada (Employees). 


To: The Hon. the Mrnister or Lasour, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Sir: 

I regret that inasmuch as my two colleagues 
on the one hand, and myself on the other, 
are unable to agree as to recommendations 
having to do with the employees’ request for 
a “union shop” and “check-off” and the em- 
ployer’s opposition thereto, it becomes neces- 
sary for me to submit a minority report. 

With regard to the other matters in dispute 
between the parties, all of which have been 
settled, I endorse the report of the majority 
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of the Board and cannot usefully add any- 
thing to it. 

Consistent with what is, in my view, the 
prime function of a Board of Conciliation 
established in pursuant of the provisions of 
Section 13 (1) of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, the Board en- 
deavoured to effect an agreement on all 
matters in dispute and succeeded in doing so 
with the exception of the two questions of 
“union shop” and “check-off”. Because the 
parties refuse either to agree or to agree to 
compromise on these questions, I fail to see 
how the inclusion of any recommendations 
of the Board can achieve any satisfactory 
result. 

On the contrary, in my opinion, the full 
success of collective bargaining is dependent 
on an agreement freely arrived at by the 
parties themselves after a process of give 
and take and not as a result of a Conciliation 
Board superimposing its own opinions on the 
parties. I, for one, in the absence of agree- 
ment between the disputants, do not feel 
competent to rule as to whether or not a 
“union shop” or “check-off’, or any other 
form of union security provision should be 
inserted in a collective agreement between the 
Dominion Bridge Company Limited and cer- 
tain of its employees having regard to the 
interests of employers, workmen and _ the 
general public which last-mentioned, as is so 
often forgotten, also has an interest in labour 
disputes. 

I do, however, feel very strongly that it is 
not for this Board to attempt to coerce (in 
the sense that recommendations of a board, 
while not binding, are of some weight) both 
or either of the parties. To endeavour to do 
so, after unsuccessful efforts at conciliation, 
would, as I see it, not enhance the prospects of 
future settlement of those matters on which 
the parties have not agreed, but may tend to 
hinder such prospects. 
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It seems to me that the parties should take 
the realistic view and frankly admit that there 
are certain matters on which they can agree, 
others on which they can compromise and 
others on which they cannot agree. On these 
last-mentioned, they should agree to disagree, 
at the same time continuing to bargain collect- 
ively with the hope that one will adopt the 
view contended for by the other or that agree- 
ment at some time can be reached by com- 
promise. (In this view, I find myself in 
agreement with the observations contained in 
a very useful study of the closed shop, being 
Bulletin No. 9 issued by the Department of 
Industrial Relations, Queen’s University.) 


In the meantime, I can see no reason why 
good employer-employee relations should not 
persist. In this particular case, it undoubtedly 
exists now and the good-will exemplified by 
the attitude of both parties before the Board, 
resulting in a very real measure of compromise 
on all matters in dispute except the “union 
shop” and “check-off’’, augurs well, I think, 
for collective bargaining in the future. As 
already intimated, I do not think that any 
expression of opinion from this Board as to 
the merits or demerits of the principle of 
“union shop” and “check-off” or of union 
security clauses generally will assist in that 
bargaining. 


I, therefore, recommend that the agreement, 
exhibit “A” to the majority report, without 
the inclusion of any provision either as to 
union security or “check-off” be executed 
forthwith by both parties thereto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) A. Rea. MacDoucatn 


Vancouver, B.C. 
May 25, 1945. 


Attached to the report was a copy of the 
draft agreement recommended by the Board. 


Report of Board in-Dispute between Eight Glass Companies, Toronto, Ont., 
and Glassworkers Local Union No. 1487, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America 


On April 30 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
eight Glass Companies, Toronto, Ont., and 
Glassworkers Local Union No. 1487, Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators andi Paperhangers 
of America. A minority report was submit- 
ted by Mr. John Munro. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Hon. Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, Chairman, ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the other two 


members; Messrs. Norman L. Mathews and 
Jehn Munro, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report was as follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
ttons Regulations, P.C. 1003, and of a 
dispute between eight Glass Companies, 
Toronto, Ontario: Excelsior Plate Glass 
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Company, Pilkington Brothers (Canada) 
Limited; Canadian Plate and Window 
Glass Limited; Consolidated Plate Glass 
Company; Robert McCausland Com- 
pany; Queen City Glass Company Li- 
mited; Advance Glass and Mirror Com- 
pany Limited, and Hobbs Glass Com- 
pany (Employer) and Glass Workers Local 
Union No. 1487, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America 
(Employees). 


To The Honourable The Mrntster or Lazovur, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The undersigned, Chairman and members 
of the Board of Conciliation established in 
this matter pursuant to the provisions of s. 
13(1) of the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, P.C. 1003, respectfully report as fol- 
lows: 

For some time prior to the establishment of 


this board, the eight glass companies, as a - 


group, were negotiating with the union for the 
purpose of consummating a collective bargain- 
ing agreement between each of the companies 
and the union. The union has been certified 
as the collective bargaining representative of 
each of the companies, and while the nego- 
tiations were carried on between the union and 
the companies as a group, it was the intention 
that a separate collective bargaining agree- 
ment should be entered into between each of 
the companies and the union. 

Your board has been informed by the parties 
that in the course of those negotiations the 
parties were apparently able to agree on all 
the provisions of the proposed collective 
bargaining agreement excepting only the 
clause respecting union security. — 

The union asked that the collective bargain- 
ing agreement should contain a clause pro- 
viding for a union shop. The employers were 
unwilling to accede to that request, and that 
is the one feature of the proposed collective 
bargaining agreement that came before this 
board for discussion. 

Prior to the board meeting with any of the 
parties, it requested each of them to file a 
brief with the board. This was done. The 
board then met with the parties at the city 
of Toronto on April 13, 14 and 26. At 
those meetings the companies as a group were 
represented by Mr. W. D. Matthews, and 


each of the companies was represented as- 


follows: Excelsior Plate Glass Company by 
H. E. Gallagher; Pilkington Brothers by A. 
Alban, Manager of the Toronto Branch; Can- 
adian Plate and Window Glass Limited by 
William H. Bartlett, General Manager; Con- 
solidated Plate Glass Company by E. G. 
Hayes, Manager; Robert McCausland Com- 
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pany by J. G. Ramsden, Manager; Queen 
City Glass Company Limited by G. C. Bris- 
tow, Manager; and Hobbs Glass Company 
by F. G. Hannen, Manager. The union was 
represented by Fred Molineux, International 
Organizer, William Davey, who is an employee 
of Hobbs Glass Company and also President 
of the local union; William Briffett who is 
an employee of Robert McCausland Company 
and also Secretary of the local union. 

The companies are glass jobbers, that is 
to say, they do not manufacture glass but 
process it for installations in buildings and 
store and household fittings. 

The companies supplied the board with a 
statement showing the total number of em- 
ployees on the pay-roll of each of the com- 
panies, the number of such employees who 
would be affected by a collective bargaining 
agreement, the approximate period of their 
employment to date, with their respective em- 
ployers, and the classification of those em- 
ployees. All this is set out in Schedule “A” 
hereto attached. 

It would appear that normally among the 
employees of these companies, there has not 
been any substantial labour turnover, and that 
apart from perhaps isolated instances there 
has not been any appreciable friction between 
the employees of any of these companies and 
their respective employer. 

For the union it was stated that since 
negotiations for a collective bargaining agree- 
ment were commenced, the union has not 
entered into any active campaign among the 
employees in solicitation of any of them to 
join the union. 

The union is an aftiliate of the American 
Federation of Labour and the Canadian 
membership is affiliated with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. The local union 
obtained its charter from the parent body 
under the date May 5, 1944. 

The union supplied your board with a 
statement showing the approximate number 
of employees which it estimated were on the 
pay-roll of each of the companies and who 
would be affected by a collective bargaining 
agreement and the number of such employees 
as were presently members of the union, and 
the number who were non-members, and the 
number of non-members who had granted 
authorization to the union prior to the certi- 
fication of the union to represent such em- 
ployees for collective bargaining purposes. All 
that information is set out in Schedule “B” 
hereto attached. From that schedule it would 
appear that out of a total of 156 employees 
who would be affected by a collective bar- 
gaining agreement, 123 are presently members 
of the union, and Mr. Molineux and _ the 
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officers of the union who appeared before the 
board gave it as their opinion that once a 
collective bargaining agreement would be con- 
summated the number of union members 
among the total of those employees would 
be substantially increased. 

. An analysis of that schedule shows that in 
the case of each of the companies, except 
Excelsior Plate Glass Company, a majority 
of the employees of each of those companies 
who would be affected by the collective bar- 
gaining agreement, are presently members of 
the union. In the case of Excelsior Plate 
Glass Company the union has only a minority 
of such employees. In view of the fact that 
the union has already been certified as a 
collective bargaining agent of the employees 
of each of the eight companies, the existence 
of a minority in the case of Excelsior Plate 
Glass Company has not been regarded by the 
board as an obstacle in submitting a report 
equally applicable to each of the eight com- 
panies with respect to the one matter in 
issue before the board. 

There has not, heretofore, been a collective 
bargaining agreement between any of the 
companies and its employees. 

It is not without some importance that 
during the negotiations between the union 
and the companies as a group, the union 
sought the approval by each of the companies 
to an increase in wages, and that subject was 
canvassed by the union and the representatives 
of the companies together and with the con- 
ciliation officer of your department. There is 
no dispute as to this, that during the nego- 
tiations respecting an increase in wages, the 
union intimated that if its demand for an 
increase in wages would be agreed to by the 
companies, the union would modify its de- 
mand for a union shop and accept. in lieu of 
a union shop clause, a maintenance-of-mem- 
bership clause, the exact terms of which were 
not defined. 


On the occasions when your board met with 
the parties, there was completely frank and 
open discussion and this board desires to 
record its appreciation, firstly, of the attitude 
of the parties and secondly, of the considerable 
assistance which the parties, through their 
representatives, gave to the board. At the 
first meeting of the board with the parties, 
it became apparent that each of the com- 
panies was unalterably opposed to a union 
shop, for reasons which this board does not 
think it necessary to enumerate. They were 
the reasons generally advanced by those op- 
posed to the policy of union shops. The 
union, on the other hand, was equally insistent 
that the collective bargaining agreement 
should provide for a union shop. At that 
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stage in the proceedings before the board, 
the board had not up to that time, been 
advised that in earlier negotiations the union 
had intimated that it would be willing to 
substitute for a union shop clause, a main- 
tenance-of-membership clause in the event 
that the companies would approve of an 
application by the union to the Regional War 
Labour Board for an increase in wages. The 
reasons advanced to the board for a union 
shop in the opinion of the board, need not 
here be enumerated. They too, were the 
reasons generally advanced for such type of 
union security. 

In view of the conflict between the parties 
cn the subject of union shop, the board, with 
a view to conciliation, suggested by way of 
alternative that the collective bargaining 
agreement should contain a maintenance-of- 
membership clause, substantially in the form 
set out in Schedule “C” hereto attached. 

The matter was discussed at the first and 
second meetings of the board, with the parties, 
and at the conclusion of that second meeting, 
the parties indicated their desire to give 
further consideration to the board’s suggestion, 
the union to discuss it with the employees, 
the representatives of the companies to dis- 
cuss it with their directors. Time for such 
consideration was given, and at the meeting 
of the board with the parties on April 26, 
the board asked for the reaction of the parties 
vo the board’s suggestion. Each of the eight 
companies, excepting Hobbs Glass Company, 
indicated its willingness that the collective 
bargaining agreement should contain the 
maintenance-of-membership clause which the 
board had suggested. Hobbs Glass Company 
registered its disapproval of that particular 
maintenance-of-membership clause and/or 
any maintenance-of-membership clause. The 
union rejected the board’s suggestion and 
after considerable discussion it became ob- 
vious that the board was unable to find any 
common ground upon which the parties could 
agree on the subject of union security. 

At this last meeting with the parties, the 
union modified its demand for a union shop 
in its most complete sense, and intimated 
that any of the present employees of the 
company who might fail to join the union 
might still retain their employment with the 
company and that all present employees who 
are members must, as a condition of their 
employment, retain that membership, and 
that all new employees must, after a pro- 
bationary period, become members of the 
union as a condition of their continued em- 
ployment. 

In view of the circumstances disclosed in 
this case, viz., that there has not heretofore 
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been any appreciable friction between any of 


the companies and its employees, and that 
there has not heretofore been any collective 
bargaining agreement between any of the 
companies and the union, and that normally 
there is no substantial turn-over in the em- 
ployees of any of the companies, and the 
justifiable anticipation that once a collective 
bargaining agreement is consummated, with 
few exceptions all the employees of all the 
companies will become members of the union, 
the board recommends that the union should 
withdraw its demand for a union shop clause, 
and that the union and the companies accept, 
in lieu thereof, a maintenance-of-membership 
clause substantially in the form set out in 
Schedule “C”. 

The controversy between each of the com- 
panies and its employees on the subject of 
wages was discussed by the parties with the 
board. It appeared that each of the com- 
panies would be willing to grant some increase 
in wage rates, but not as large an increase 
as the union requested. The board is of the 
opinion that the subject of wages is not 
within the scope of this board’s jurisdiction and 
accordingly this board makes no  recom- 
rendation. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 28th day of April, 1945. 


(Sgd.) W. D. Roacu, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Gro. A. GALE, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations P.C’. 1003 and of a dispute 
between the Eight Glass Companies and 
Glass Workers Local Union No. 1487 Bro- 
therhood of Painters, Decorators and Pa- 
perhangers of America. 


To The Honourable HumpHrey MiItTcHELt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


With the preliminary statement of facts as 
set out in the majority report in regard to 
the attitude of the various parties to the ap- 
plication for the maintenance-of-membership 
clause in the proposed agreement I agree. 

The Board found that on the one hand the 
employers as a group were unalterably opposed 
to any form of maintenance-of-membership 
clause, and on the other hand the employees 
as represented by their officers were adamant 
in their demand that a maintenance clause 
should be included. 

The employers based their principal ob- 
jections on the possibility of what might hap- 
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pen, such as a personal disagreement with the 
union on some personal matier, the union 
policy or constitution might undergo a radical 
change and the member might find himself in 
complete disagreement with its new policy. 
The union might decide to align itself with 
sume political party and make political contri- 
butions to the funds of a party to which his 
political views were diametrically opposed. 
Other objections were that the union might 
call a strike—even though an illegal one, and 
as a result of any of these possibilities the 
member might withdraw or be expelled and 
as a consequence lose his employment. The 
representatives of the employers stressed the 
fact that to agree to a maintenance-of-mem- 
bership clause would infringe on the personal 
liberty and civil rights of their employees. 
However in a war torn world with the citizens 
civil rights changing from day to day I must 
conclude they were stressing the possibilities 
and not the actualities of what might take 
place. | 


The employees’ demand on the other hand 
asked that all employees shall be members 
of the union in good standing, and that any 
new employees shall agree to become members 
within fourteen days after a trial period of 
twenty-one days should they remain in service. 
This was later modified to allow all old 
employees who elected to refrain from join- 
ing the union to still remain in service. This 
clause the employers refused even to consider 
and at this point the Chairman suggested the 
clause which is now part of the majority report 
of the Board. After some discussion both 
parties agreed to consider this clause and 
report their reactions at the next meeting 
of the Board. 


At the subsequent meeting of the Board 
seven of the eight glass companies through 


’ their representatives agreed to accept the 
clause as suggested by the Chairman but the 


employees’ representatives considered it un- 
satisfactory and filed with the Board copies 
of the constitution of the International Union 
which showed that the various possibilities 
cf any infringement on a member’s rights were 
provided against as far as possible to do so. 
Their objection to the clause was that it 
contained so many exit clauses that in its 
practical application it would amount to 
nothing more than the open shop which policy 
is in existence at present moment. 


In my opinion there is no good reason why 
members of a union which is negotiating an 
agreement should not be forced to carry out 
the obligation they assumed as union members 
in asking for bargaining rights. 
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If collective bargaining implies the right 
of democratic self government it would seem 
only just from the view point of the em- 
ployer to insist that such a right carry with 
it a corresponding obligation to continue to 
support and participate in the decisions of 
the union in order to emphasize individual 
responsibility in the election of a bargaining 
agency, and to insure full participation in the 
decisions of union by all the employees in 
the plant. 

The union has by its assumption of the 
responsibility of bargaining for the rights of 
all employees, therefore it is my considered 
opinion that it would be to the employer’s 
advantage as well as the employees that all 
should be compelled to become members of 
the union, thus sharing the responsibilities 
and having the opportunity of having a voice 
in any decision that may be reached in regard 
to conditions in the plant. 

The union signified its willingness to accept 
any new members without increase in ini- 
tiation fees or dues during the first year of 
the agreement, and to give returned members 
of the Armed Forces free membership and 
free choice of becoming members of the union 
or not as they desire; this also to apply to 
members of the Mercantile Marine, thereby 
showing their willingness to co-operate to the 
‘fullest extent during the readjustment period. 

For the above reasons I cannot concur in 
recommending the maintenance clause as sub- 
mitted by the majority members of the 
Board, and maintain that the amended clause 
dealing with maintenance of membership as 
submitted by Local 1487 is both fair and 
reasonable and should be embodied in the 
agreement. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 28th day of April, 1945. 


(Sgd.) Joun Munro. 


Schedule “C”—Maintenance of Membership 


3. (a) Every present employee who is a 
member of the union shall be given a period of 
fifteen days from the date upon which the agree- 
ment is posted as hereinafter provided, within 
which to elect in writing to be filed with the 
company, and the union committee, either to 
remain a union member, or to withdraw from 
the union. If he elects to retain his member- 
ship in the union then the continuance of his 
membership during the life of the agreement, 
but not including any possible automatic renewal 
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thereof shall be a.condition precedent to his 
retaining his employment with the company. 

(b) Every employee, whether present or 
future, shall once he becomes a member of the 
union retain his membership in the union during 
the life of thg agreement but not including any 
possible automatic renewal thereof, as a condi- 
tion precedent to his continued employment with 
the company, provided however that at any time 
any group of two or more employees who are 
members of the union may resign from the 
union without thereby prejudicing their employ- 
ment with the company, when such resignations 
would reduce the number of union employees to 
fifty per cent or less of the total number of 
employees eligible for union membership. 

(c) The obligation of the company to dis- 
charge an employee for failure to retain his 
membership in the union, shall arise only if in 
the opinion of the company, such employee could 
be promptly replaced by an equally competent 
employee: The availability of such equally 
competent employee, at the option of the union 
to be decided by National Selective Service 
authorities. 

(d) If at any time the number of company 
employees, members of the union, should become 
fifty per cent or less of the total number of 
employees eligible for such membership, either 
by way of resignation within the fifteen-day 
period referred to in (@) above, or failure to 
become members of the union, or resignations 
under (0) above, then the obligation of the 
company under this maintenance-of-member- 
ship provision shall forthwith terminate. 

(e) These provisions shall be expressly subject 
to any regulations of the National Selective 
Service authorities that may from time to time 
be in force. 

(f) In order to acquaint all employees with 
the terms and provisions of the maintenance- 
of-membership clauses in this contract, the 
union shall post on the company bulletin boards 
not later than the day next following the date 
upon which the contract is signed, a notice 
containing all the maintenance-of-membership 
clauses and showing the date upon which the 
contract was signed. This notice shall remain 
posted on the bulletin boards during the 
life of the agreement. 

(g) A list of the members of the union shall 
be supplied by the union to the company forth- 
with after the execution of this agreement and 
such lists shall be revised so as to be brought 
up to date from time to time, but, in any event, 
and if requested by the company, at least 
quarterly. 


Attached to the Board’s report as Schedule 
“A” was a statement showing the total number 
of employees on the payroll of each of the 
companies, the number of such employees who 
had been affected by a collective bargaining 
agreement, the approximate period of their 
employment, their respective employers, and 
the classification of those employees. 
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Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch During 
April and May, 1945 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act 
and Other Legislation 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 
Branch dealt with 32 industrial disputes 

during the months of April and May, involv- 
ing 18,846 workpeople employed in 40 separate 
establishments. During April, 14 new dis- 
putes developed which required attention and 
in May, 10 new disputes originated. The 
other 8 situations which were handled were 
ones which arose earlier and which were pend- 
ing at the beginning of the period under 
review. These disputes were dealt with under 
the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and under Order in Council P.C. 4020. 
They were thus distinct from and in addition 
to the Conciliation proceedings described on 
previous pages, which developed under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of. Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Freder- 
icton, and Glace Bay. The territory of the 
two officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia and Alberta; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; four officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario 
and work in close collaboration with the 
Provincial Conciliation service; two officers 
in Montreal are assigned to the Prov- 
ince of Quebec and two officers resident 
in Fredericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, NS., 
represent the Department in the Mari- 
time Provinces. The headquarters of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and the Director 
of Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 

Following is a statistical analysis of the 
cases dealt with during the period under 
review: 


Industries 
MINING AND SMELTING, ETC. 
CoaloMtinitic ASAI . ABI. DOLD, AH. 10 
MetelitMining} . spt .o<le bas. arene oa 2 
MANUFACTURING 
Whestadcale POMUCTS oes cissais dye raktup bode cre taonte. “AS erp Ts 
Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc.... 1 
Rubber “Products! avi... vs. . PALIN IIe #08 1 
TRANSPORTATION 
Watersnl. od). asoncemetia. od). 0rd. aheR it 


Electric Railways and Local Bus Lines... 2 
Nature of disputes or situation 


Sivake JOTaWgOC KO: teers eek Ar earenes fens t's i 
TTP OAGENGH SEP URC. 6s octane tees Ota a she Vanes ats 4 
DontrOvecetes Secs cca Pears fete pees xs 4 
Avbitrations oF . YY. CRG SALT, FURY. Ra 8 


Requests for services of Commissioners... 3 


Predominant cause or object 


Tmeresseam wages? Foy Tt ee. ook cet. t 9 
Other causes affecting wages and working 
SVU BOAUAT US eee, ae Sie SORE, ee eae fi 
Discharge of workers for union member- 
CHIp Or aCulvily sce. Ore. se ee, ee 3 
To secure or maintain union wages and 
WOmle Ne. CONCITLON Ea: bw» sxiex ovate wees 2 
Discharge of workers for other than 
PME TOCII VION Cue at ee eRe oe 4 
Employment of Particular Persons....... 1 
Mitlass helen ali tep chee ead? 045. eee sg 6 
Disposition 
Strike terminated by mediation or other 
Denarmbmentale GCtdOM~ cele clase b. + Fee pedis 9 
Threatened strike averted by mediation.. 2 
Decision rendered in arbitration ........ 4 
I.D.I.C. appointed under P.C. 4020....... 2 
Verbal Agreement reached .............. 1 
Written statement terminating situation.. 1 
Dispute lapsed or called off; no further 
SeviOn MedUITeUs. ares. Pewee ee eee 1 
Referred to R.W.L.B. or N.W.L.B....... 1 
ON eis IDOSLLODy wees. sachs « Sisle «shape einer 3 
PUSVOSHIONH, PETICINGS. «ai. +m «.359 8b. sc50) 6 216 e m0 8 
Results 
an EavVOUL Ol CRADIOV CES | ie 6 vos 0 0 csalshear a8 wi 5 
Pir favour Or employer sce cc tere tee nee 
Compromise or partially successful....... 5 
lndefinites or unterminatedy |. ii. .jewrsierdione ae 13 
PE COT cies “ne Sse sisi Te ae a acme bie ota liatie 4 


Method of settlement 


(30703113 $1003, GOL... MOGCIABION. 4. 2.0m mk Weir se heures 14 
Prec’ seCOUALIONS owes + ge aks ons tye = 3 
PIP atlON s.r eee I ee er ete. ea eee is 
Wamisistrative. acon ny. sihie on,d45, 2.0002 1 
Settlement... Pending, vei reeid sae cyelereye « Sim + euese 9 


Brief summaries of a few of the cases of 
chief interest are given below:— 


Motor Vehicle Factory Workers, Windsor, 
Ont.—The June, 1944, issue of the Lasour 
Gazerre contained an account of the settle- 
ment reached by the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) in connection with a 
strike by some 14,000 employees of the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada, Ltd., members of 
Local 200 of the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America. As a result of the 


‘intervention of the Board at that time, which 


was on the request of the Minister of Labour 
for Canada, an interim agreement was accepted 
by both the Company and the Union which 
provided that, if any difference of opinion 
arose as to the interpretation or application 
of the agreement, it should be submitted to 
arbitration under the direction of the Board. 

On March 7, 1945, the Company made an 
application to the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) for interpretation as to the 
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termination date of the interim agreement. 
Following a hearing of the parties on March 
29th, the Board directed that the request of 
the Company should be submitted to an 
Arbitration Committee of three persons. The 
Committee, which was composed of Mr. Jus- 
tice G. B. O’Connor, Mr. A. R. Mosher and 
Mr. E. R. Complin, heard the case on April 
5th. 

The decision of the Committee was that 
those clauses of the agreement dealing with 
the determination of interim representation 
and grievance procedure and union operating 
practices generally should terminate when the 
parties have negotiated a new collective agree- 
ment, or in the event of their being unable to 
agree, at the expiration of 14 days after a 
Board of Conciliation makes its report to the 
Minister of Labour, whichever shall happen 
first. The Committee decided further, with 
respect to the clauses of the agreement deal- 
ing with the “individual rights” of the em- 
ployees, that they were “preserved” and should 
continue until they are terminated after April 
28, 1945, on two months’ notice by either party 
in accordance with the provisions of the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003. 


Wood Products Workers, Owen Sound, On- 
tarto—Reference was made in the March issue 
of the Lasour GazeTtre (Page 344) of the 
appointment of Judge W. G. Owens as an In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to in- 
vestigate a charge by a representative of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour that the-Keenan 
Woodenware Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Owen 
Sound, Ont., had dismissed an employee be- 
cause of union activity. The report of the 
Commissioner stated that the charge had not 
been sustained by the evidence and should be 
dismissed. 

Aircraft Workers, Winnipeg, Man—In an 
earlier issue of the Lasour Gazetrre (March, 
1945, Page 3438) it was reported that the 
Minister of Labour had appointed His Honour 
Judge W. J. Lindal, of Winnipeg, as chairman 
of a three-man Arbitration Committee to deal 
with the alleged unjust dismissal of an em- 
ployee by MacDonald Bros. Aircraft Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. The unanimous report of the 
Arbitration Committee was that the Company 
had just cause for dismissing the employee in 
question. No action was taken by the Depart- 
ment to implement certain supplementary re- 
commendations of the Committee with regard 
to Unemployment Insurance, for the reason 
that only a Court of Referees would be com- 
petent to deal with the questions involved. 

Clothing Products Workers, Toronto, Ont — 
The report of the Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, Judge Ian M. Macdonell, of 
Toronto, who was appointed to investigate 
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charges that an employee had been dismissed 
by Ontario Boys’ Wear, Ltd., of Toronto 
(Lapour GazettE, March 1945, page 343) was 
that on the evidence the Company had fully 
established that it had dismissed the employee 
in question for adequate cause and that there 
had been no discrimination on account of 
union activity. 

Metal Miners, Bousquet, P.Q.—In the latter 
part of March the Department received a 
request from the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers of America for the 
appointment of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate charges that cer- 
tain employees of Mic-Mac Mines, Ltd., of 
Bousquet, P.Q., had been dismissed or discri- 
minated against because of union membership 
or activity. Following a preliminary investiga- 
tion by Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Montreal, P.Q., the Minister of Labour 
on April 28th appointed Judge Honore Achim, 
of Hull, P.Q., to conduct a formal investiga- 
tion. When the inquiry was called during 
May, the cases were dismissed by default when 
the interested persons failed to appear before 
the Commissioner. 


Rubber Factory Workers, New Toronto, 
Ont—On April 9, 1945, about 53 female em- 
ployees of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., 
commenced a sit-down strike when an order 
was issued denying workers in the tube room 
the use of a cafeteria canteen during the after- 
noon shift. The Company had previously 
followed the practice of extending canteen 
privileges to all its production workers during 
the morning shift. Three floors of the plant 
were served by stationary canteens or move- 
able wagons which remained closed throughout 
the second shift. The workers on the fourth 
floor used a canteen connected with the cafe- 
teria which was opened during the afternoon 
for the benefit of the office staff. Over a 
period of time, production workers on the 
fourth floor came to use the canteen in the 
afternoon as well as the morning, and claimed 
this privilege as a right since they had to pass 
the cafeteria in order to reach their rest rooms. 
It was claimed that workers on the other 
three floors had also begun to use the cafe- 
teria canteen during the afternoon shift. When 
the sit-down strike occurred over the Com- 
pany’s attemps to “regularize” the situation 
by limiting the use of the canteen to office 
workers during the afternoon, the local union 
executive of the United Rubber Workers of 
America advised the employees to resume 
work and permit the union to take the matter 
up with the Company through grievance pro- 
cedure. Joint meetings were held between the 
management and the union but when, on April 
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16, these failed to secure the privileges desired 
by the employees, some 2,117 ceased work in 
protest. Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was immediately 
assigned to the case. After numerous meetings 
with the parties, he was able to secure a 
resumption of work on April 25th, following 
a vote of the employees in mass meeting, and 
to have the dispute submitted to arbitration. 
Agreement was reached upon the appointment 
of Dr. Cecil A. Wright, of Osgoode Hall, 
Toronto, as arbitrator. Dr. Wright’s decision, 
in brief, was that the Company should either 
close all canteens during the afternoon shift, 
or should extend such privileges to all em- 
ployees, production and office workers alike. 


Metal Products Workers, Toronto, Ont— 
During March the Federal Minister of Labour 
received a request from the Minister of 
Labour of Ontario for the appointment of an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner un- 
der the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 
4020 to investigate charges that the D. R. 
Clarke Engine Co., Ltd., of Toronto, had 
dismissed or discriminated against seven of its 
employees for the reason that they were mem- 
bers of or working on behalf of the United 
Steelworkers of America. A preliminary in- 
vestigation had been conducted on behalf of 
the Ontario Department of Labour by Mr. H. 
Perkins, Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto. 
Judge J. E. Lovering, of Toronto, was ap- 
pointed to investigate the case. His report, 
which was received during May, indicated 
that there was no foundation for the charges 
of the union and that they should be dis- 
missed. 


Coal Miners, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick—In the March and April issues of the 
Lasour GAZETTE reference was made to the 
strike vote passed by the membership of Dis- 
trict No. 26, United Mine Workers of America, 
and other developments in connection with the 
miners’ demands for increases in wages. In 
the Lasour Gazerre for April it was an- 
nounced that the personnel of the Royal Com- 
mission on Coal which is presently investiga- 
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ting the coal mining industry in Canada would 
give the Union an opportunity to make repre- 
sentations to it in respect of certain matters 
at issue. Later, members of the Royal Com- 
mission on Coal having made engagements in 
the United States Coal fields, this arrangement 
was changed by the appointment of an In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commission under 
the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 4020. 
The Honourable Mr. Justice W. F. Carroll, of 
Halifax, N.S., Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission, was retained as Chairman and Mr. T. 
E. Vaughan, of Halifax, N.S., and Mr. Free- 
man Jenkins, of Glace Bay, NS., were ap- 
pointed as members to represent the operators 
and mine workers respectively. 

The report of the Commission, which was 
made public on May 31, 1945, recommended 
the extension of vacations with pay from one 
to two weeks (with a new plan for computing 
holiday pay which included a provision that 
any employee taking part in and directly 
responsible for an illegal or unauthorized 
strike or stoppage of work would have de- 
ducted from his holiday pay in the following 
year one-twelfh of his possible maximum 
holiday payment for each day’s participation). 
It further recommended that contract pro- 
ducers mining or handling coal on a production 
basis be granted a 10 per cent increase in 
their present rates and that the datal workers 
and all contract workers not covered by the 
10 per cent increase be granted an increase of 

4 per cent on their present rates for 8 hours’ 
work. 


The Commission recognized that none of the 
17 companies involved had the ability to pay 
the cost of the concessions recommended, and 
that they would require either an increase in 
the price of coal to consumers or the pay- 
ment of a money grant by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, it found that there was 
a real present necessity for the increases, 
having in mind the national interest, the 
absolute necessity for a continuous and sus- 
tained supply of coal and the circumstances 
under which it became necessary to appoint 
the Commission. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also included. 


Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Manufacturing: Rubber Products 


KircHENER, ONT.—DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY 
Lrp. (MercHants Rusper Facrory) AND 
THE UNITED RUBBER WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca. 67. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 13, 
1944, to September 12, 1945, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all hourly paid 
employees and agrees to deal with the accredited 
representatives of the union on all matters 
pertaining to hours of work, rates of pay and 
working conditions. Both the company and the 
union agree that there will be no discrimina- 
tion, coercion or intimidation. The company 
agrees to deduct the union dues of any members 
who so authorize. 


Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, 5 on Saturday, a 50-hour week. Excep- 
tions to above include vulcanizer men, 10 hours 
per day Monday through Friday, 5 on Saturday, 


a 55-hour week; cement men, 103 hours per day 
Monday through Friday, 74 hours Saturday, a 
60-hour week. If continuous production becomes 
necessary then shifts of 8 hours per day will be 
worked, six days per week. Overtime at time 
and one-half will be paid for all work in excess 
of normal hours and for work on Sundays and 
six specified statutory holidays and two other 
days if the latter are observed as holidays in 
Kitchener. 


Vacation of one week with pay will be granted 
employees with one to ten years’ seniority and 
two weeks to employees with 10 years’ or more 
seniority. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


ACTON, ONT.—BEARDMORE AND COMPANY Lp. 
AND THE NATIONAL UNION oF SHOE AND 
LEATHER WORKERS, LOCAL 26. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 21, 
1945, to June 15, 1946, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to 50 days’ notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all employees. Check-off 
for union dues to the extent so authorized will 
be deducted from union members’ pay by the 
company and turned over to the union. 

Vacation of one week with pay to all workers 
employed steadily by the company for one year. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Toronto, OntT.—JosrePH Simpson Sons Lt. 
AND THE UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF 
CANADA, LocAL 12. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 14, 
1944, to November 13, 1945, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 380 days’ notice. The 
company agrees to accept the union as sole 
collective bargaining agency for all employees. 
Any employee who is now in good standing in 
the union, or should become or be reinstated 
as a member, will maintain such membership 
during the life of the agreement. All new 
employees must join the union. The company 
recommends that all employees join the union. 
There shall be no discrimination either by the 
company or union members against employees 
because of union activity or non-membership in 
the union. Union activities are not to be 
pursued on company property during working 
hours. 

Hours of work: for males a 48-hour week; 
for females a 44-hour week. Overtime at time 
and one-half for work in excess of the above 
hours. Sundays and eight specified holidays 
shall be considered as legal holidays during the 
term of the agreement, except that for the 
duration of the war holidays will be those 
recognized in Toronto. When Christmas and 
New Year’s Day fall on a week day the mill 
shall cease its operations at 12 o’clock noon on 
the previous day. Rest periods of 10 minutes 
morning and afternoon will be granted. A 
vacation of one week with pay shall be granted 
to all eligible employees according to company 
and government regulations (Ontario Regional 
War Labour Board order of March 1, 1943). 
If a night shift should be started, employees 
working this shift shall be paid a rate of wages 
10 per cent higher than the day shift rate. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and the 
settling of grievances. 
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Manufacturing: Metal Products 


GUELPH, ONT.—THE GUELPH STOVE COMPANY 
Lrp. AND THE INTERNATIONAL MOULDERS 
AND FOUNDRY WoRrKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 212. 


Agreement to be in effect from February lI, 
1945, to January 31, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agency for all eligible employees. There shall 
be no union activity on company premises except 
that necessary in connection with the handling 
of grievances. 

Hours: for moulders, 8 per day, 40 per week; 
for coremakers, 9 per day, 45 per. week; for 
polishers and labourers, 9 per day, 50 per week. 
Any day labourer required to work at night 
shall be paid a premium of 10 cents per hour 
. over the day rate. 


Wage rates: moulders 934 cents per hour, 
coremakers 85 cents, cupola melters 63 to 75 
cents, brass melters 63 to 70 cents, polishers 65 
cents, labourers 60 cents. Apprentices: moulders 
60 cents first year, 65 cents second year, and 
piece rates third and fourth years; coremakers 
55 cents first year to 85 cents in fourth year. 
Boys under 18 years of age employed as 
labourers in coreroom 45 cents per hour. Vaca- 
tion: one week with pay to all employees with 
over twelve months’ continuous service with the 
company, those with six months’ continuous ser- 
vice and up to twelve months are entitled to a 
pro rata vacation. One apprentice for every 
eight journeymen and one for the shop. Appren- 
ticeship will be four years. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manujacturing: Shipbuilding 


Saint JoHN, N.B—St. JoHN Dry Dock AND 
SHIPBUILDING CoMPANY LTD. AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
Workers; Loca B 502. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1945, 
to March 1, 1946, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 30 days’ notice. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday. If shifts are worked 8 hours 
shall constitute a shift, including 30 minutes 
allowed for lunch. Time and one-eighth shall 
be paid to men working on the second and third 
shifts. Overtime: time and one-half for any 
work performed outside regular working hours 
up to midnight, double time thereafter. When 
it becomes necessary to employ a regular night 
shift, other than on a 3 shift arrangement, 
they shall be paid at the rate of time and one- 
eighth for eight hours, and at time and one-half 
for the next six hours Monday through Friday, 
straight time on Saturdays for the first four 
hours, time and one-half for the next four hours, 
and double time thereafter. Double time shall 
also be paid for work on Sundays, legal holidays 
and after twelve noon on the eves of Christmas 
and New Year’s. 


Wage rates shall conform with the rates and 
conditions set out in the National War Labour 
Board’s award of May 2, 1944, and any amend- 
ments or substitute awards which may be sub- 
sequently made. For work in engine-room tanks, 
bilges, crank cases and other dirty or oily places 
of work, when it is not possible to properly clean 
such places before the work starts, a “dirty 
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work” bonus of from 5 to 40 cents per hour, as 
conditions may warrant, shall be agreed upon 
with the plant superintendent before the work 
commences. Vacation: one week with pay to all 
employees with one year’s service or more. 
Provision is made for seniority rights, am 
apprenticeship plan and grievance procedure. 


Transportation: Water 
Hairax, N.S.-THe NatTIonNAL HArpours 
Boarp AND THE CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD 


OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES AND OTHER TRANS- 
PORT WORKERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1945, 
to February 28, 1946, and thereafter subject to 
two months’ notice. . 


Hours of work: 8 hours per day Monday 
through Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. 
Overtime at time and one-half for work in 
excess of the regular hours. Double time for 
work on Sundays and six specified statutory 
holidays. 

Wage rates effective July 1, 1944: General 
operation and maintenance:—floating crane 
operator, electrician, pipefitter and welder, 95 
cents per hour; blacksmith and carpenter, 91 
cents; painters, 71 to 86 cents; riggers and 
timbermen, 76 cents; firemen, motor boat 
operator, rodman, truck drivers and utility men, 
66 cents; labourers, 60 cents; grain elevator:— 
millwright and electrician, 95 cents; weighmen, 
car dumper and marine leg operator, 76 cents; 
helpers, 71 iand 72 cents; shovellers, 71 cents; 
feed tenders, towermen, signal men, window 
men, dock spout men, winchmen, hooks and 
cable men, preparing car and grain doors, 
tunnels and pit men, brakemen, annex men and 
oilers, 66 cents; cold storage terminal:—main- 
tainer general, 85 cents; checker and issuer, 
temperature man, 71 cents; cold storage workers, 
66 cents; labourers, 60 cents. A vacation with 
pay of one-half day for each 25 days’ cumulative 
service during the preceding year to a maximum 
of 6 days shall be granted to employees, who at 
the beginning of the calendar year, have com- 
pleted 300 days cumulative service during the 
preceding two years. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Saint JoHN, N.B.—THE NATIONAL HARBOURS 


BoARD AND THE NATIONAL HARBOURS 
BoarD EMPLOYEES’ FEDERAL UNION, LOCAL 
24. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1945, 
to March 31, 1946, and thereafter subject to 
two months’ notice. 


Hours of work, overtime and vacation are 


‘the same as in the agreement for Halifax as 


summarized above. 

Wage rates effective July 1, 1944: mainten- 
ance and operation:—carpenters and electricians 
81 cents per hour, steamfitter 80 cents, painters 
76 cents, riggers 70 cents, stationary firemen, 
motor boat operators, sounding crew, and 
timbermen 65 cents, waterman and utility man 
60 cents, sweepers and labourers 55 cents; 
floating crane:—operators 90 cents, signal men 
70 cents, deckhands and firemen 65 cents; loco- 
motive crane:—-operator $1.28, firemen 70 cents, 
and coal tenders 65 cents. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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Trade 


SASKATOON, SASK.—SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERA- 
TIVE CREAMERY. ASSOCIATION LTD. AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS 
or AMERICA, LocAL 139 (MILK SALESMEN 
AND BARNMEN). 

Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1944, to August 31, 1945, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. The 
employer recognizes the union as the exclusive 
collective bargaining agency for all employees. 
Only members of the union to be employed or 
those willing to become members within thirty 
days after being hired. 

Hours of work: 6 days to constitute a week’s 
work for all milk salesmen. Overtime at time 
and one-half, based on 26 working days per 
month, to be paid for work on a driver’s off 
day, to be worked in cases of emergency only. 
Four statutory holidays and six days sick leave 
with pay shall be allowed milk salesmen during 
the year. Any sick leave not taken shall be 
paid for at the rate of 50 per cent of the 
regular rate at the end of the year. Vacation: 
one week with pay to all salesmen employed on 
or before the first of June in any year and two 
weeks with pay during succeeding years. 

Wage scale: milk salesmen, first full year 
$120.64 per month, second full year’s service and 
thereafter $125.64 per month, relief milk sales- 
men $141.64 per month, salesmen employed 
temporarily for holiday relief purposes $109.94 
per month, barnmen $132.64 per month, assistant 
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barnmen $107.64 to $112.96 per month, plus 
certain commissions for salesmen and $6.66 per 
month to cover bottle loss, breakage, etc., as 
salesmen are held responsible for everything 
Senn i out at retail prices and bottles at 5 cents 
each. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


SASKATOON, SASK.—SASKATCHEWAN CO0-OPERA- 
TIVE CREAMERY ASSOCIATION LTD. AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 139 (PLANT EMPLOYEES). 


This agreement is similar to the above agree- 
ment for the milk salesmen and barnmen with 
the following exceptions. 


Hours of work: for employees in milk plant— 
9 hours per day April to September inclusive, 
8 hours per day during other six months; cold 
storage and butter plant—9 hours per day; 
engineers—l10 hours per day; six day week for 
all. Overtime at regular rates for first hour in 
excess of regular hours and time and one-half 
thereafter, based on a 26 day month. 


Wage rates: head buttermaker, head ice 
cream maker, engineers, shipper, Waltham truck 
driver, mechanic, country cream pick-up drivers, 
warehousemen, and temporary employees as per 
range approved by the Regional War Labour 
Board. Al other permanent employees $119.64 
per month during first full year, $124.64 per 
month during second full year, and $129.64 per 
month thereafter. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship 
and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in the 
trade or industry covered by the agreement. 
Notice of such application is published and 
thirty days allowed for the filing of objec- 
tions, after which an Order in Council may 
be passed granting the application, with or 
~without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lasour GazeTTr, January, 19438, p. 86. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legisla- 
tion have been noted in the Lasour GaAzzTrTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one new agreement, the 
amendment of eight others and the correction 
of two Orders in Council which were previously 


published. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for retail fur industry at 
Montreal, men’s and boys’ hat and cap 
industry for the province, and for barbers at 
Sherbrooke were published April 21. A request 
for a new agreement for municipal employees 
at Kenogami was published April 21. Requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for the 
work glove and fine glove industries for the . 
province, for building trades at Three Rivers 
and for the wholesale food trade industry at 
Quebec were gazetted April 28. Requests for 
the amendment of the printing trades agree- 
ment at Montreal and the agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers at Three Rivers were 
gazetted May 5. Requests for the amendment 
of the printing trades agreement at Quebec, 
and barbers and hairdressers at Hull were 


published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
May 12. 
Orders in Council were also published 


approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties. 


Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND SALESMEN, THREE RIVERS. 

An Order in Council, dated May 4, and 
gazetted May 12, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 1938, 


Manufacturing: 


1945] 


p. 334; March, 1940, p. 281; November, 1942, 
p. 1348). 

Weekly wage rates: journeymen bakers from 
$22.70 to $29.70, apprentices from $11.70 during 
first year to $17.70 during third year, salesmen 
$17 and 20 per cent on retail sales and 8 per 
cent on wholesale sales. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Fur INDUSTRY, QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated April 12, and 
gazetted April 21, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 1940, 
p. 1201; Sept., 1938, p. 1042; Oct., 1939, p. 1065; 
Dec., 1941, p. 1572; May, 1942, p. 630; Sept., 
1943, p. 1253; May, 1944, p. 637). 

Hours: 8-hour day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, clerks of the shop and the hide pressing 
department 48-hour week, patternmakers 44- 
hour week from February 1 to July 31, 48-hour 
week the rest of the year. Overtime for pattern- 
makers payable only during 48-hour week period. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one year’s 
continuous service. 

Three apprentices for the first two journey- 
men, and one more apprentice for each addi- 
tional two journeymen. ' 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


CORRUGATED PAPER Box INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated April 27, and 
gazetted May 5, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (L.G., April, 1942, 
p. 483 Sept., p. 1097; Jan., 1943, p. 88, April, 
p. 490, Nov., p. 1529; Feb., 1944, p. 198, Sept., 
p. 1141). 

Minimum hourly wage rates for male 
employees after 6 months’ employment: corru- 
gated machine operator, third class stationary 
engineman 57 cents; assistant corrugated 
machine ‘operator, printing machine operator 
52 cents; slitting operator, box slotting 
machine operator; box and_ sheet slitting 
machine operator, die press machine operator, 
head roll handler, silicate or starch operator, 
shipper, mechanic (assistant machinist), cutter, 
band saw operator 47 cents; corrugated 
machine helper, assistant printing machine 
operator, flap cutting machine operator, bar 
scorer machine operator, taping machine 
operator, partition slotting machine operator, 
roll handler, baling operator, head tier, 
assistant shipper, truck driver 42 cents; corru- 
gated machine tailer, tailer and feeder on 
printing machine, box slotting machine, box 
and sheet slitting machine, partition slotting 
machine, tailer and feeder, taping machine 
tailer, baling helper, tier, janitor, truck washer 
37 cents; corner cutter, knife, punch, slotter 
up and down machine operator, folder, general 
employee, silicate or starch machine helper, 
helper in shipping department, watchman 34 
cents; machinist, millwright 67 cents; stationary 
enginemen from 514 cents to 68 cents; firemen 
404 cents. (For the first six months of employ- 
ment, the rates are in most cases from one to 
10 cents lower than the above rates.) The 
minimum average wage for male employees is 
42 cents per hour. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for female 
employees: bar scorer machine operator, taping 
machine operator, tailer, stitching machine 
operator, partition slotting machine tailer and 
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feeder, cutter, folder, tailer and feeder of 
corner cutter, knife, punch, slotter up and down 
machine 29 cents; partition slotting machine 
operator, corner cutter, knife, punch, slotter up 
and down machine operator 36 cents, general 
employee 23 cents. The minimum average wage 
for female employees is 29 cents per hour. 
Vacation: one. week with pay after one year’s 
service. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL. 

An Order in Council, dated April 27, and 
gazetted May 5, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 1944, 
p. 637, Feb., 1945, p. 182, Mar., p. 349 and 
previous issues). This amendment does not 
affect the summary already given. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, ARVIDA. 

A correction of the Order in Council which 
repealed the areement (L.G., May, 1945, p. 720) 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette 


May 5. This correction does not affect the 

summary given. 

ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE INDUSTRY, 
MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated April 27, and 
gazetted May 5, extends the term of the agree- 
ment (LG., Nov., 1941, p. 1424; June, 1942, 
p. 438, Nov., p. 1348; Jan., 1944, p. 70, Mar., 
p. 359, April, p. 496) to May 30, 1945. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BUILDING TRADES, JOLIETTE. 


An Order in Council, dated April 27, and 
gazetted May 5, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 1940, 
p. 498; March, 1941, p. 334; June, 1942, p. 738, 
September, p. 1097; February, 1943, p. 220; 
July, 1944, p. 867). 

Hours: 48 per week, 8-hour day, except from 
May to September a 9-hour day, 3 on Saturday. 
Hours for common labourers 9-hour day, 54- 
hour week, with a 10-hour day and 4 on Satur- 
day during summer months. Double time for 
work on Sundays and eight specified holidays. 
For out-of-town work, travelling expenses and 
board shall be paid by employer. 


Transportation: Water 


LONGSHOREMEN (OCEAN) QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 27, and 
gazetted May 5, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., October, 
1942, p. 1211) by allowing for double time on 
certain specified holidays, except that on such 
holidays, the rate for working meal hours is 
the same as that for working meal hours on 


Sunday. 
Trade 


Rerart Stores, Erc., Magog. 

An Order in Council, dated May 4, and 
gazetted May 12, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 1940, 
p. 1203; Mar., 1941, p. 335; Aug., 1942, p. 978; 
Aug., 1943, p. 1131; Feb., 1944, p. 199, June, 
p. 754). 

The amendment does not affect the summary 
already given. 
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Service: Public Administration 


FIREFIGHTERS, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated April 27, and 
gazetted May 5, makes obligatory the terms of 
an agreement, between the City of Sherbrooke 
and L’Association indépendante des pompiers de 
Sherbrooke. Agreement to be:in effect from 
May 5, 1945 to January 1, 1946 and thereafter 
from year to year until 60 days’ notice. 

Hours: firefighters day shift, 7 am. to 6 p.m., 
night shift, 6 pm. to 7 a.m., captains shall be 
on duty 24 hours a day. One day of rest per 
week for all. Overtime for firefighters shall be 
paid at the rate of 60 cents per hour. Weekly 
wage rates: captains from $36 in first year to 
$40 in fifth year; lieutenants from $34 in first 
year to $36 in fifth year; sergeants from $33 
in first year to $35 in fifth year; chief mechanic 
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$33; fireman-electrician $32; prevention in- 
spector $32.50; director’s secretary $30; fire- 
fighters from $26 in first year to $31 in fifth 
year. 

Vacation: one week with pay every year. 
Uniforms are provided. Sick leave of 7 days 
per year cumulative from year to year is 
granted. In case of accident at work, the days 
ie absence so required shall not affect this sick 
eave. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, MONTREAL. 


A correction of the Order in Council] (L.G., 
May, 1945, p. 721) was published in the Quebec 
Oficial Gazette April 21. This correction 
changes wage rates to $19 plus 50 per cent of 
receipts in excess of $27 per week in place of 
$27.50 per week. 


British Wages Councils Act, 1945 


HE Wages Councils Bill introduced in the 
British House of Commons by the Hon- 
ourable Ernest Bevin received Royal Assent 
en March 28. A summary of the bill was given 
in the Lasour Gazette for February (p. 129). 


A few amendments were made in the Bill 
by Parliament. The most important change 
relates to Part III which continues in effect, 
with slight modifications, during the period of 
transition from war to peace, the wartime 
provisions of Part III of the Conditions of 
Employment and National Arbitration Order, 
1940. The original Bill stipulated that these 
provisions should remain in effect for a period 
of five years after the Defence Regulations, 
under which authority they had been made, 
had ceased to have effect. The Bill as 
amended stipulates that these provisions are 
to remain in force for the transitional period 
but not beyond December 31, 1950, unless 
Parliament otherwise determines. 


The effect of Part III of the Wages Councils 
Act is to provide, in Mr. Bevin’s words, “a 
complete national fair wages clause in order 
to maintain stability.” Made binding, on all 
employers and workers in an industry, are 
terms and conditions of employment not less 


favourable than those established in the trade 
or industry in the district by virtue of agree- 
ments between employers’ organizations and 
trade unions representative of substantial pro- 
portions of employers and workers engaged in 
the trade or industry in that district. Until 
the end of 1950, employers in an industry in 
which there is no form of statutory wage 
regulation must observe the terms of any 
collective agreement voluntarily entered into 
before the end of 1950 by a substantial pro- 
portion of the industry. 

Wages Councils are to replace the Trade 
Boards established for purposes of minimum 
wage regulation under the Trade Boards Act, 
1909 and 1918. In an industry where’ adequate 
machinery does not exist for the regulation of 
wages or where remuneration of the workers 
is unsatisfactory, a Wages Council may be 
set up, after inquiry, on application of the 
parties or on the initiative of the Minister. 
A Council may recommend the minimum 
“remuneration” to be paid including a guar- 
anteed weekly wage and holidays with pay 
beyond one week. The Trade Boards could 
fix only minimum hourly rates and piece rates 
and could require an annual holiday of only 
six working days. 


Canadian Vocational Training 


ANADIAN Vocational Training provides 
- the following types of training: 


(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 
schools for men and women about to 
enter war industry; 

(2) Part-time classes, principally for the 
upgrading of persons already employed; 

(3) Training plant schools; 

(4) Special classes for foremen and super- 
visors; 

(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Navy, Army and R.C.AF.; 

(6) Rehabilitation training for persons dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces in the 
present war and referred for training by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs; 

(7) Assistance to certain categories of uni- 


versity students whose services are 
needed in connection with the war 
effort. 


Canadian Vocational Training is carried on 
under agreements made by the Dominion 
Government with each province. The 
administration is decentralized with a Regional 
Director in each province. Training is given in 
technical schools, special training centres and 
in industrial plants. The provinces and muni- 
cipalities supply the shop facilities of the 
technical schools to the Programme free of 
charge. Provincial Governments also pay 
certain administrative costs and share with 
the Dominion in the cost of machinery and 
equipment purchases. All other costs are 
paid by the Dominion with funds from the 
War Appropriation. 

From its inception up to April 30, 1945, the 
gross enrolment under Canadian Vocational 
Training has been as follows: 


i Painieror InGgeery. «on... 262,784 
Arne PEAS RIIOD bowie w oie « cbepmnees 48,305 
Navy. [radesnien i935 ...5 45.88... 9,019 
EC. A: Pp eG GOS GTE oo aicsiea Aes es 65,208 

Rehabilitation (Discharged persons 
fromettte Forces) st ced... 10,136 
Sete na nan fees oat ee oe, 7,649 
a 61°F eee REE ae Ree 403,101 


While trades training for the Armed Forces 
is at a minimum currently and in fact has 
stopped for the Airforce, the rehabilitation 
training of- persons discharged from the forces 
continues to grow, which shows the desire of 
returned personnel to become better qualified 
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to take their place in the business world of 
the post-war period. ‘Training facilities will 
be provided as required to meet this growing 
need. 


Likewise, in industry, management and 
supervisory staffs are concerned with their 
efficiency in the post-war period, with the re- 
sult that our supervisory training program con- 
tinues to grow in favour. It is not so much 
the giving of short intensified courses provided 
by the department, but the introduction of 
organized training programs to meet specific 
needs, and the continuing use of the principles 
taught in the intensified course that produces 
the result. 


Agreements on Vocational Training Extended 


Under Order in Council P.C. 7193, dated 
August 14, 1942, the Minister of Labour was 
authorized to enter into agreements with the 
several provinces to provide financial assistance 
for vocational training projects covering a 
three-year period ending March 31, 1945. The 
provinces having expressed a desire for a re- 
newal of the agreements for a further period, 
the Federal Government by Order in Council 
P.C. 3165, dated May 1, 1945, authorized an 
extension for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1946. The Department of Labour has appro- 
priated the sum of $500,000 for Youth Training 
to be allotted among the provinces as follows: 
Prince Edward Island, $12,000; Nova Scotia 
$25,000; New Brunswick, $35,000; Quebec, 
$135,000; Ontario, $75,000; Manitoba, $15,000; 
Saskatchewan, $35,000; Alberta, $65,000; Brit- 
ish Columbia, $60,000; Unallotted, $43,000. 


Equipment for Vocational Training 


A minute of Privy Council, P.C. 3211, 
dated May 3, 1945, authorized the Minister 
of Labour “to purchase from the War Assets 
Corporation, or any other person, such ma- 


-chinery, machine tools and equipment as may 


be required for the vocational training of dis- 
charged members of the armed forces... at 
such prices and on such terms as may be 
agreed to by the parties.” Permission was 
also granted to acquire, by purchase or other- 
wise, from the War Assets Corporation, or 
any Department of the Government of 
Canada, buildings necessary for vocational 
training at such prices and on such terms as 
may be mutually agreed upon. Further, the 
Minister of Labour was empowered to make 
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arrangements with one or more of the Ministers centres operated by such department,” and 
of National Defence, or of any other Depart- for the reimbursement to such departments 
ment, for the “training of discharged members for such training at rates and conditions to be 
of the armed forces in the shops or training agreed upon mutually. 


TABLE No. 1—PRE-EMPLOYMENT TRAINING 

















PLACED IN 
NuUMBERS IN TRAINING Emp.oy- 
MENT 
(Subject to Revision) —_.- S| SH 
At First of | Enrolled in} At End of (2) 
April April April In April 
Dominion Summary 
‘Pre-EMNpLoyANen bas ari inc est eior ee en tei eee Pes ccs Men 147 22 109 44 
Women 151 55 92 106 
Part-Time: Classes: () anu¢. mecismiasies tik ee ae Men 197 17 VOGRiee. caermee 
Women) sity luprsets: ee. « 22 Py ANCA 5 REDE a 
POtal aite stich 6 ah chars ea dae as ee Re ea coe Sn, 495 116 389 150 
TABLE No. 2—TRAINING FOR THE ARMED FORCES 
CoMPLETED 
NuMBERS IN TRAINING TRAINING 


(Subject to Revision) poet eh ee Eee SA ee ee 
At First of | Enrolled in| At End of | In April 


April April April 
Dominion Summary 
FR CRAG Ee OLS SSCS ce mae meee eta ate oe arta, » «a tesnr etn ce meres ere ee 1 4 1 2 
(Atimiy{OlASsea eRe eS sd. BAT ets aes vido ds os BEN EL Conia og 1, 302 510 1,348 407 
Na Vs p Glasses i cit seit tase ou ph ee in Ra a oe cice dd taaabanas 5. «eee 259 87 287 37 
CE OURO Bits, Saat Ge TR REESE... 5 cM es oo web 1, 562 592 1,636 446 





TABLE No. 3—TRAINING-IN-INDUSTRY 








CoMPLETED | TRANSFERRED 


NUMBERS IN TRAINING TRAINING BEFORE 
CoMPLETION 

(Subject to Revision) —_-- SS | ] AH 

At First of | Enrolled in| At End of | In April In April 

April April April 
Dominion Summary 

Blane Schoplsee ieee. Sot see eee ce ee Men 133 359 181 FAY fl eR ts hereon aE 
Women 156 95 145 BZiIL. ect eee se 
Part- Dies :,., {eters ¢ «ob oe. SE ee ois Men ST A aE AT ee 116 222 3 
Women MGR [raster 4 1th he ace eet aad 
‘Petal’. {cts pegs a tant. Lvrecsd ceveaet oes 649 454 446 558 3 





_  @) Trainees in Part-Time Classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of employers 
in war production, who wish to up-grade their employees. 


(?) Includes those graduates, who, though actually placed prior to April 30, 1945 were not so reported until after April 1, 1945. 
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TABLE 4—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES DURING M 
OF APRIL, 1945 (Subject to Revision) ate 


a a ee 

Ln ee eae Sarat SENSES SESE ES eh RTS SR a 
LEFT 

Piacep | TRAINED | Brrore 

NUMBERS IN TRAINING IN BUT NOT | TRAINING 


Emptoy- |Rerortep| Com- 
MENT PLaceD PLETED 


At First | Enrolled | At End (1) 
of | in. of In In 
April April April April April April 


Dominion Summary 


In: Schools. Vili Mengl ivy... reget protest e ced. bdo dee ee tae 2,429 768 2,743 152 46 256 
WWOUROD See ces cio ae ce a Ee EN She cs ai 568 109 593 35 4 45 
Invlndustry= (Mente, . AP OIEE . see are nite eared 592 220 724 Sb ieee. 53 
Women...hach? .cceeeg ss See yR te wa G seeenee. 18 ff 18 aE os Oe oe 5 
TOCA AA... FEE eee 5 I I 5 PIS Bote aais 3,607 1,104 4,078 224 50 359 
Prince Edward Island ; . 
Im Sehoolss) Willers tie cr. ois eh cee ioe eel cis Mat HERE AE 19 4 19 Ae ee DA 
WOM OTs tea aeieee seit cn gears tas nce (eset nae 3 Ai 7 lh RRS Meas | epee ela (Lani ED 
In-inddstryae Menon vases. ace hay ee a: eo ce eee 9 2 Tae fg Ee ee eit wont once aes 
TINCT es Acca eT cee eae Pret er Tt rars arate cb uci a Ceall eee ER [ede T ret t ieee eae eee Biles ewan, co ellie Piet! onualah Seen at 
Stahl Aas Gee MC et oe meat Gs cada, 31 74.0). Bima aut, Pn 2 
Nova Scotia 
In Schools Mem ® 1.0 Pe SENOS a0) ae Oe PoRaT Ae, 52 9 55 AS ae ere oe 5. 
Womlenk S.:. sr5 . cemtadt cioeht. «a ee Pe te esteshe Ch ae eee 4 (Lain Pe cullbaeees, eae 
Inglnaustrycn | Nene, ii eelmen cece sc ok eka Sa ace 10 4 13 Las Peyton arte etects * Gear steae 
op ack 0 AREA + US ee Ae he, eS PM) 100 Se Deter ee h(a deg eter ee a aoe 
ROGAN re i ieee ee oe oe a eatnc ees 68 13 73 Bee ack 5 
New Brunswick 
i SChoOois ns leno ser rr eae ae Om ume e ire 80 14 78 7 1 & 
POLY Se IR GER Gt api i! 8! 28 ek a Ge omens 2 Pe, 9 AP) Ee ig 4 16 1B | ea tye nl ers a A 
In Industry oe eee ETRE PEE Lee SE eRe. ee terete 12 3 ps TR Se | ace eta 9) are 
TINCT Peer ee Ee Eee eee Se ec) cle Mr ce PC A: RSP REL a be IIR IPAL ND! GOT NS Rh Sean 
Dota ree oe pas ee ere Rate el Bos 2 ie 105 21 109 8 1 § 
Quebec 
In Schools 1) Wie Paar lagna! Aum br cgay Seon? AONB i 301 45 305 21 1 19 
Was 60035 eld Arr ID cheat sega RO nie oe fm a ye 77 14 74 Y al Wiens ed Same 10 
anvindustry “Menis. Pastas ers Cepia a. otra ty Seigk. 62 31 81 Bi aks Ae eT: 4 
OT ON SS ee rras sitton sie she mee, RRS halo SIRE, cash) 6 2s ope aD Baltes 3.2 oh pA ae. Oe SE epg OP I 
Wotale son on Fs, i Rises cent Sees ae 644 MEQ eo sh 443 90 462 36 1 34 
Ontario 
InpSehoolste: Mon. t. 4. wet itacks ee. shure igecets «Re 8 rs whe 966 440 1,218 28 30 130 
WVIORINOD uc vovteatet ate rariaerctct ty entaiteecr as RAMP SAer erie 3 ios w SRS 142 oD 163 en ey eae 11 
An industry-t iM ern) eee ke a EER SARE A; . 245 7 289 3 phere ee ie 27 
OTVOD aii: tee ote. chet reels eee hee an sce 1 1 fl WR Re EB NARIB LAL RIN al a PSOE 
MOCAER POTEET. SNES EE OY EE, Cote 1,354 550 1 Gi2 34 30 168 
Manitoba 

In Schools IMLGn, 5,1. Seatac SOE. SERTAD TERRIA as 223 81 267 LT chee eae 20 
Wioln Clic eB ehte eii to ecru 78 20 82 8 1 7 
MDVINCUSEL VAT NLC eee aie ee ote eae oc ine came ae 34 A. 51 Bellen Aiee hotbene 1 

OINON Sos, Sie oe ivetace « SET Ole Hark. ede ele ee PAR =)5 cles eee Tee Se chin sel eeeeeio sae 
TRO GAN ee cicis tea tee BUN ys a att 337 122 401 28 1 29 

Saskatchewan 
In Schools etree es Sree dest Wa eon Bg ci eee Ress ons 178 29 164 31 2 10 
OHIO raters TEE es tect asks GL asi a eee eleveresiais 46 7 45 5 1 2 
LANG Osthy Me WMente ee, AOR Cs. ded Ses ede Lines « 45 23 52 TIER. oReeoere 9 
PMC CT is, thee RPMI eee tues cies acy aca oF || ois oahcueparouthe 1 Toh icices-« cnauttt | a. Sek Oe =~ teenies coeur: 
Motalse hati a iO. Rete y oe Os ih Ret 269 60 262 43 3 21 
Alberta 
mn Senoolss i Menn4 bestia ters... ese eee? tethed « «3 AEG. 304 95 BEY. 26 6 35 
WOT CH pre ins sete th Sere nae oes ce wrens 95 20 103 6 2 4 
inindtstry. ‘Ment... Fc. ae een. aero ee oats adele 71 28 89 Sahl cg SE ee 2 
‘VWomienterricl eine ren ert era tinnk boats a, yeh. 4 2 Te i eee (OR ne cra aes 
otal Pee Cee the Pile STIR ee am. 474 145 530 40 8 41 
British Columbia 

In Schools DULG ahs SRO TE Poca ty HORE ea ER te eine hoe es 306 51 305 19 6 27 
NVONIEIES: |. creo serae ccd J RSet Steklo GELT RAs Sirs 109 8 102 A | eee 11 
Tnpindustirvan Men amare utc com coach oer nen re ehe ai ers 104 34 123 Dulane aeee aor 10 
IWOTMCHE SIGN). ce. PA. PHRIARS See. AER. 7 3 5 CAN hee ee ce 3 
BY bea see oa has ol ed = ee 0s Ae nade anes 526 96 535 30 6 51 


() Includes graduates from previous months classes who were not reported placed until after April 1, 1945. 


Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Statistical Analysis of Claims and Benefit—Coverage of Employees in 
Lumbering and Logging—Unemployment Insurance Fund—Selected 
Decisions of Canadian Umpire 


| ee oe April, 8,430 claims for Unemploy- 
ment Insurance benefit were registered in 
Canada compared with 13,307 in March and 
6,463 in April, 1944.* 


Persons signing the live unemployment 
register during the last six working days of 
April numbered 19,197 (12,886 males and 6,311 
females) as against 27,110 (19,727 males and 
7,383 females) who signed during the last week 
in March and’ 12,053 persons (9,517 males and 
2,536 females) who signed during the last six 
working days in April, 1944. All persons report- 
ing unemployed days for any purpose under 
the Act are required to sign the live unemploy- 
ment register at least once a week. 

A total of 10,587 claims was adjudicated at 
Insurance offices during April, of which 8,408 
were considered entitled to benefit and 2,179 
not entitled to benefit. Chief reasons for non- 
entitlement to benefit included “voluntarily 
left employment without just cause” (863 
cases), “insufficient contributions while in 
insurable employment?’ (767 cases) and “dis- 
charged for misconduct” (316 cases). 

In all, 22,995 persons received one or more 
benefit payments during April, having been 
paid a total of $591,265 for 304,102 compensated 
unemployed days. 

During March (i.e. February 20 to March 
31) 32,153 persons were paid $1,523,429 for 
783,399 compensated unemployed days while 
in April last year 13,264 persons received $357,- 
206 for 180,730 compensated days of unemploy- 
ment. 

The average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was, then, 13-2 days in April, 
24-4 days in March and 13-6 days in April, 
1944. The average amount paid per beneficiary 
was $25.71 in April, $47.38 in March and $26.93 
in April, 1944. The average amount paid per 
compensated day of unemployment was $1.94 
Asics $1.94 in March and $1.98 in April, 


Standing of Fund 


Total employer-employee contributions 
during April amounted to $4,897,674.70 as com- 
pared with $4,881,724.45 in the same month 
last year. 





*Material in this section is supplied by the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission and the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 


Benefit payments in April this year amounted 
to $706,141.15 as compared with $357,152.72 in 
the corresponding month last year. This 
figure is almost double that of last year. 

After deducting benefit payments the net 
increase to the Fund during April was $5,446,- 
318.49. 


Overpayment and Underpayment of 
Contributions 


Regulations with respect to the overpayment 
or underpayment of unemployment insurance 
contributions included in Order in Council 
6952, September 38, 1943, were modified by 
Order in Council 2103, April 13, 1945. The 
new Order provides that any such overpay- 
ment or underpayment, not exceeding $5.00, 
made by an employer may be adjusted by 
“any Unemployment Insurance auditor and 
any person authorized in that behalf by special 
or general directions of the Commission.” In 
the case of such overpayments refunds may be 
made in cash, and any such underpayments 
may be accepted on behalf of the Receiver 
General of Canada. 

Every Unemployment Insurance Auditor 
and every person authorized by the Commis- 
sion is required to render to an authorized 
Treasury Officer an accounting of such receipts 
or disbursements, as the case may be, “at 
such times and in such manner as the Treasury 
Officer may direct.” 

Under Order in Council P.C. 6952, these 
duties were restricted to “an Inspector of 
Insurance Revenue.” 


Tabie 1 Omitted 


Registration of employers and insured em- 
ployees which is tabulated each month in the 
Lasour Gazerte as “Table 1” under the section 
on the Activities of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, has been omitted in this 
issue. This tabular information is subjected 
to an annual adjustment in April, following 
the renewal of insurance books at the close of 
the fiscal year. The adjustment is based upon 
reports covering insurance book renewals. The 
reports from local offices are far from complete 
as this issue goes to press. It is expected that 
the revisions will be concluded in time for 
inclusion in the July issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 
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TABLE 2—NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO APRIL, 1945 











— 1942 1943 1944 1945 

LE STUTES  7RORPAD. Ab 6 ROR S OR ORGE oe IOSD MBAS ONS JOM OAMiiis gree Bode BEGBO. COSC AED TORAH Ose: Sane 4,637 PE SE 20,412 
(3 STatts ia aes (ak Sak eee one do BIR e OS baud otteo Couch cov eGo Gn. aarOgrors 663 4,822 12, 284 14, 990 
Ta Cher) ¢ Veer toe Hae hd RRR SoS Sea ibe Eas «CAROLE ISIE eye ator ernst 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 
DNTOT Ue eerie oc, SUpRNRT eis: 5 See TeP ISIE oe, one oe ta ero vol eRe abe sieleb ee ike disses: sslets.s.elereia ehele.v sess 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8, 430 
CNSR SRE io. hoe ED cake koe oe Siok ob Sigacowien Go. Gri seit Cree Ae aaa 2,799 2,027 PRI Sail ROP ee 
CEASE ee ey, eee ees PE AP gh eR ERE BERC On nes 0 CIREIO DE 1G, Gann eee aS rena ee 4,629 1,772 SpocOr | tec meee 
sf ee ade ae lieth <p ac ena AIRE iene Sched RS PAs BS To i “ole OR or. et TO IC 2, 668 1, 087 Ait teen teeters «8 
PMO ce Go de aM Rs 5 |e a Ca ME ae 2 EO A he a nine ome atte s odie «ake 1, 855 1,370 Br 2A eee eee 
SODUGKUIDOD 4 avaae eos ciate Raters eee es fae ah, sofern Sone stake Cratsre!s muse 3: Sucyers:apase » annie 1,118 1,013 OF Clone linea stares 
CUO OT oe eae eae ote, MO Pie cs LSS aed auto: Me euageto sa arab digs sie ove et outhiev svelte: o' elods avevers 1,058 1, 475 GRZ22) — Vniclaentre es 
INO Vetta DOI! ccce eee Re, coe, eet ee Ae usage ees ois a eee ete w rots tosi eveho Mice so) kane rocexatos « ese’, slays 1,748 2, 896 TOS" alee ce nate 
JOYITA OVE ane oa te Tee ST ARR eek. 5 oid SIRO AEBS oekOe See ea iis Seas SSA Aa ee 3,000 6, 562 TSO Pacer nce 
TD OCS LePAERRE, cere PRE EE Cas io elacs Paton Cie scram israis cleticre nals eels e @ rales 26, 924 36, 660 90, 897 57,139 





TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, APRIL, 1945 








Claims Filed at Claims Disposal of Claims 
Local Offices Received at (includes claims pending from 
Insurance previous months) 
Province |} Offices for 
Adjudica- Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal tion to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 

iRrince Woward Island << ee cee eee 61 50 ll 63 60 16 23 
INOW SOLIS... a ticcraeere cere Macrae ne 391 287 104 422 441 88 28 
New eruriswitles. (eect nts feiss cle ete 258 196 62 276 275 47 10 
Quebec Ae. ics. See eo tee tec dee 3, 029 2,449 580 3, 293 3,218 1,194 1, 560 
ONGAT ON ets fans ol Scene MRTOTES Sl 1,078 894 184 1,064 9 243 116 
WEATTE OIA 8 Aha gars ota iacsvactt « eaenene oe ees corns 1,127 860 267 Tos 889 245 170 
DASkAtCHOWAI soles ee wet tere od acl kee 239 194 45 227 166 25 38 
ASD Orta a ee eck: cen aR IS Oe eee 1,188 759 429 1,466 1,549 101 170 
BEtishec oltimipis. 25 aes leee te coe cc ee 1,059 829 230 1,095 900 220 301 


Total, Canada, April, 1945............ 8, 430 6,518 1,912 8, 939 8,408 2,179 2,416 
Total, Canada, March, 1945........... 13,307 11,039 2,268 13, 934 12, 457 2,731 4,064 
Total, Canada, April, 1944............ 6, 463 5, 260 1, 203 7,005 6,711 1, 664 2,289 


a __n ETE SEITITEE IEEE nInnIREIEEE REIEIEEEEEREEEEEEERERSERERE EERE 


TABLE 4—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 


ee ee ee 
Sess EE—E—EOEE—E—>=xeeooooouooaolooeEeeeeEeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEee——————e— le 





Month Month Cumulative 
of of Total 

Reasons for Non-Entitlement April, April, for current 

1944 1945 fiscal year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment.............. cece ee eee eee 514 767 767 
INoticapable olvanamot avallaolenOr WOFK,y. << cc cies tas «rei eters wiepoteaela lene tetetelo te o-o%e (0's/arcte" 22 60 60 
Oss Ol Works d lesto/ a a DOURNGISPULC. 2a <r cles gos steko Gils oho. s ais => Oi eee ~ je ee Nee Sboteies it 1 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.............. cece e eee eee eeeee 22 96 96 
Dischareed fommisconduct.cva. ce ames ore ee ene asses Sl -ib.o slr emienelatgion.s «+» stl < 109 316 316 
Voluntarily left employment without just Cause,.......2..5.65.2.csceecsveeemssccesenee 874 863 863 
Otherreasons: (G) wesc cet cece ere eee ar emer eee ae RR -.0> Ce 123 76 76 
Boch | OR Oe SER ee. AEE ie COE Rieger ate Sabo ote 2 Aaa 1, 664 2,179 2,179 


_@) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 
claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, APRIL, 1945* 


eee 
——.’_woooWoaoW——— i (00000 Sooo oooaqmnmno>——e eo 








Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing of Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
erince dwar lstand cots). cBc eae tas Ar ree tee ne tet ee 131 34 1,499 2,795 
INOWa SOC ies ats Hath ek tek eae a ee ea nS Ueda x es 1e175 544 11, 236 21,946 . 
NeW BrunawRek a. 25 samc b., «ae ee ee eens 391 119 4,720 8, 809 
Quebee’. emaweear uy PeUREA eae ee ROO er re os 11,568 2,550 158, 122 304, 963 
ONEAPION | Soa os Ge tris Me em e o es ba gee ER | OL ORE ST 8 2,279 555 28,414 56, 166 
Manitoba Fanaa temas Ob Cee etree ras pied 2,348 510 31,961 61,116 
SaskAtChG warty. Seems acs ke eae. hole rere etd 900 166 11,599 22,114 
ALDOR gaat eal Bl eee. CEC eee E., cP en Se oot? PRs RA 1,966 408 22,541 46, 424 
British Caligi hie is 0 dinn call. b. . ehaelee «Ree ee ee: 2,237 591 34,010 66, 932 
LotalaG@anada, April ilo pewter om ese nicer cies 22,995 5,477 304, 102 591, 265 
‘Lotaly Ganagar Marchi O45, emeaeee ee tae other! 32, 153 16, 832 783, 399 1, 528, 439 
Local gC anada eA rile G44 8 te May nde ce ncurses clerete ce eessoreye 13, 264 4,755 180, 730 357, 206 
ae ra a ne a ae ee ee 
Average duration\'of simemployment! compensation . «05 2.<40sdsseces cckasdiwcseeescsicrens 13.2 days 
Average amount’ of isbenefit: paidipertperson J. 0) Mobaee Ss Se ee $25.71 
Average amount paid per compensated day of unemployment..........c.cecceceeceeee $ 1.94 


* The totals given in table 5 in this issue cover the period from April 1 to April 20. In order to complete the totals for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, the totals for March cover the period from February 20 to March 31 and are thus not properly com- 
parable with the totals for April (See explanatory note on page 731 of the May issue of the Lasour GaAzErrs.) 


TABLE 6—ACTIVE CLAIMANTS FOR BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS AS AT APRIL 30, 1945 


ae—e—<$<$woaewaso0a0anannnamyenam9aamaam9@aoomnmwyoxw#wywésO0wyomsow#w#€xwow9ow@uoyTwTxwT?WNoNOXTwO0]T]9WToOoo oo 











Occupational Groups Male Female Total 
* 
Professional, and) Managerial Workerey . ace ol. 4k. snc coueeds cone ny 343 81 424 
Wlerical WVothers,... « sihicatasauas eos oe be 790 1, 254 2,044 
Sales WOrkers teas... as arse ote te. 441 864 1,30 
mervice NOTKOTS 255. 0 sues tl AA ee IRMA we a mah en ENO eA 1,045 530 1,575 
Agracultural, Workers and Fishemien: © «neces sc. aouiesd.o. de. aed. Oe obese, 78 230 308 
Hood Workers snl ace o ode ee ee eee Sree ae oie 81 


Textile and Clothing Workers 242 321 563 
PPCES Le By cig ca ea onic ae LOM dace cde ers 15 
Sawmill and Wood Operators aaa PRESS ELE SPOR 73 
Printing, Workera. 8 378) ao thot: acuks 2o/tdi) see Oe, 23 
Shoe and Leather Workers: |): hn ss em RDN i ied ne BE en pert) tye bee 34 
Stone, Clayand Glass iVorkersn) 296 meee, oy bees Eig ee Lah TAS cabo dS Sp 9 
Hlectrigal Workera got ka A mint dee LAO Ee Fain ee 149 
Coal Miners )i°78. es reels Sn re ee UL AD Ee PV OO SOS OR, seat 895 
Other Miners: (exeept eoal)../) 7.4 agente. eae s. A BRU Pa ae Oe ne 2a lee ee eee 52 
Construction Workers (except carpenters).....<<...... 00s cccesseecescucindcn. sheesh. OB TMA arcate Seeger 387 
COS DOR UCES crits son vu centiice the Sra ua pede aN 5 e-seivscs Sesedoote eccprpeabhin nines raetoproncecdeaesietiaes Sd. (ial x eee tee eae 877 
Machine Shop Workers and Operatorss.\.c20ce...-..00ccseccccachet ee 208 Mlsgisce camer 268 
Biteet: Metal Wotlorst.. 1. dew. Pciriace s+ soos aioe stone 60 eee Tee 41 11 52 
Foundry, Smelteriand other Metal Workersi...0......66 000 000ccecccecsece. cw. cue eee, 310 264 574 
Miscellaneous Salled Wor kersigs 8 Ao bccd a suloe. «64. + acamisc ss socked beatae ae: 1,277 1, 673 2,950 
Automobileand Dther Mechanics... 0) 00.0.0... .. 0... oslo ek coeeclesss coacechluuel. 228 Fpl AEE ee et 229 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Heavy Labour .......................0 0c eee ee, 0D Sutil eont eres 2,558 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Light Labour.........................0 00 oes e ee 2,673 1,083 3,756 
PUR TTS SM sa ae IEE» a's o> cou Dee os a TL Re ea eee 12, 886 6, 311 19,197 


TABLE 7-SUMMARY OF ACTIVE CLAIMANTS BY SEX AND BY AGE GROUPS, AS AT 
APRIL 30, 1945 


au0—V—3—KwWwe seo 


19 and less 20 — 29 30 - 44 45 - 54 55 — 59 60 up TorTaLs 


a a | br ae fe ES OO A LION! iF aE Ee See TP el 


M F M F M F M F M F M F Males Females Total 





CANADA.... 743) 1,018) 2,070) 2,942) 3,011] 1,687] 1,987] 488] 1,273} 111] 3,802 65] 12,886 6,311 19, 197 


ee 
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Extension of Unemployment Insurance Coverage to Employment in 
Lumbering and Logging 


Employment in lumbering and logging has 
been made insurable employment under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act as a result of 
a recent Order in Council (P.C. 3590). Con- 
tributions under the Act will become payable 
in various areas on dates to be announced by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


The Order was recommended by both 
the Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee (which represents the Government, 
trade unions and employers’ organizations) 
and the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion itself, following representations for inclu- 
sion, and an extended inquiry across Canada 
into the conditions of the industry, in rela- 
tion to unemployment insurance, and the 
effects if the industry were brought under. 


Order P.C. 3589 gives the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission authority, with the 
approval of the Governor in Council, to 
designate areas within which contributions 
from employees of the logging and lumbering 
industries may be made payable, and also 
gives the Commission authority to accommo- 
date the provisions of the Act to the seasonal 
and other varying conditions met within the 
industry from district to district. The Com- 
mission will: fix the dates at which unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions will first be 
payable in the different areas decided upon. 


Order in Council P.C. 3589, dated May 17, 
1945, amended the Act by adding sub-sections 
3 and 4 to section 86 to facilitate the applica- 
tion of the Act to the special conditions in 
the logging and lumbering industry. The 
new sub-sections are quoted later in this 
article. 


Lumbering and Logging Originally Excepted 


Coverage under the Unemployment In- 
surance Act, 1940, included all types of em- 
ployment except those which were. listed 
specifically in Part II of the First Schedule. 

Section 86 of the Act as amended (7 George 
VI, Chap. 31, 1948) made provision for in- 
cluding excepted employment following in- 
vestigation by the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee, as follows: 


“(1) Whenever the Governor in Council, after 
consultation with the Commission, considers it 
expedient to do so, he may direct the Committee 
(Advisory Committee) to investigate and report 
upon: 

(a) the provision of unemployment insurance 
for the employments excepted from _ the 
operation of Part II of this Act, (which 
deals with insured persons), or for any 
of them, either by extending thereto the 


provisions of that Part, with such modifi- 
cations, if any, as may be found necessary, 
or by special or by supplementary 
schemes; 

(b) the adjustment of the rates of contribu- 
tion and benefit of insured persons having - 
regard to the wages or salaries of such 
persons. 

“(2) On the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee and the commission, the Governor in 
Council may extend the provisions of Part II 
of this Act to any of the employments specified 
as excepted employments in Part II of the First 
schedule to this Act with such modifications, 
if any, as may be found necessary, or by special 
or by supplementary schemes.” 


Text of Amendment 


Section 86 of the Amended Act has now 
been further amended by Order in Council 
P.C. 3589, dated May 17, 1945, by the addition 
of the following subsections 3 and 4: 


“(3) Where the provisions of Part IT of this 
Act are extended to employment in lumbering 
and logging by the Governor in Council under 
this section, 


(a) no contribution shall be payable or paid 
in respect of employment in lumbering 
and logging in any area until a day to be 
prescribed by the Commission for that 
area for the purposes of this paragraph; 
no contribution shall be payable or paid 
in respect of employment in lumbering 
and logging in any area after a day 
prescribed by the Commission for that 
area for the purposes of this paragraph; 
and for the purposes of this paragraph, 
‘area’ includes the part of an area for 
which a day has been prescribed under 
paragraph (a) of this subsection; 

(c) notice of a day prescribed under this 
subsection shall be published in the 
Canada Gazette; and 

(d) the Commission may, notwithstanding 
section 42 of this Act make regulations 
that, either generally or with reference 
to any area; (i) vary the provisions of 
Part II of this Act in relation to employ- 
ment in lumbering and logging, (ii) vary 
the provisions of, or revoke, a special or 
supplementary scheme for employment in 
lumbering and logging created by the 
Governor in Council under this section, or 
(iii) create a scheme to supplement, or 
to be substituted for, Part II of this Act 
in relation to employment in lumbering 
and logging. 

(4) The Commission may, in respect of any 
area, from time to time as it is deemed advisable 
prescribe days for the purposes of paragraph 
(a) or (b) of subsection 3 of this section”. 


In addition to the amendment to Section 86 
of the Act Order in Council P.C. 3590, dated 
May 17, 1945, has been passed under authority 
of subsection (2) of section 86, extending the 
provisions of Part II of the Act of employ- 
ment in lumbering and logging. 

The effect is that employment in lumbering 
and logging is now insured employment. How- 


(b 


— 
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ever, by reason of the provisions of paragraph 
(a) of subsectien (3) of section 86, contribu- 
tions do not become payable in any area until 
a day to be prescribed by the Commission for 
that particular- area. Further, the Commis- 
sion may make such seasonal or other regula- 
tions as may be considered necessary for the 
particular conditions in the industry and such 
regulations may vary from area to area. 
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To sum up: (1) Persons employed in lumber- 
ing who are contributing under the provisions 
of the Act now, remain insured; (2) Contribu- 
tions are not yet payable for all persons 
employed in the lumbering and logging in- 
dustry; (3) Information as to the area and 
date prescribed for the commencement of 
contributions will be announced later, probably 
commencing in a portion or all of British 
Columbia. 


Digest of Selected Decisions of Canadian Umpire Under 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


ofa Unemployment Insurance Commission 

submits the following digest of selected 
decisions of appeals heard by the Canadian 
Umpire under the provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1940, and its amendments. 
These cases are an extension of the series 
commenced in the April issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, page 534, and continued in the May 
issue, page 733. They are selected on the basis 
of their possible precedent value for the 
determination of questions which may, from 
time to time, confront Insurance Officers and 
Courts of Referees. In addition, they provide 
a medium for presenting to employers and 
employees alike, brief statements of the prin- 
ciples upon which insurance against unemploy- 
ment operates in Canada and of actual facts 
in specific cases coming before the Umpire on 
appeal. 

As announced in the April and May issues, 
the selected decisions are being published in 
two series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Case No. CU-B31 (March 2, 1945) 


A claimant was notified of allegedly suitable 
employment by a bulletin board notice, giving 
no indication of the nature of the work, the 
types of skills required or the number of men 
required for each particular type of work. 
Heitp: That the claimant was not properly 
notified of a suitable employment and that 
the notification was so vague and unreasonable 
in respect of numbers that claimant did have 
good cause for failure to apply. 


The material facts of the case are as follows: 


The claimant, a married man aged 39 years, 
was employed as a miner by a coal company. 
In May of 1944 the company decided that it 
would be necessary to close down Nos. 1 and 
4 mines to effect required repairs. On or 
about May 10, 1944, notice in the form.quoted 
herein was posted in a number of places about 
the mining property: 


“Notice to the employees: No. 1 Mine and 
No. 4 Mine will be shut down from 11:00 
p.m. Friday, May 19, 1944, to Sunday, May 
28, 1944. No. 2 Mine will operate as usual 
during this period, from May 19 to May 28. 
This action is taken because it is necessary 
to overhaul the Turbo Compressor, which has 
been operating for four years without any 
opportunity for overhaul. The Standby Com- 
pressors cannot provide adequate pressure 
except for No. 2 Mine where no cutting ig 
one”, 


On or about May 15th the Company posted 
another notice reading as follows:— 
“Men from No. 1 and No. 4 Mine who wish 
to work during the idle period, apply to the 
Manager of No. 2 Mine”. 


The claimant filed an application for benefit 
on May 23 but May 20 can be regarded as 
the effective date of the application for the 
purpose of disposing of the application and 
the appeal. The Insurance Officer disqualified 
the claimant under Section 43 (b) (i) which 
provides that “an insured person shall be 
disqualified for receiving benefit— 

“if on a claim for benefit it is proved by 

4 officer of the Commission that the claim- 

ant— 

“after a situation in any employment which 
is suitable in his case has been notified 
to him by an employment office or other 
recognized agency, or by or on behalf of an 
employer as vacant or about to become 
vacant, has without good cause refused or 
failed to apply for such situation, or refused 
to accept such situation when offered to 
him.” 

The claimant appealed to the Court of 
Referees which, after an oral hearing rendered 
a decision which was not unanimous, disallow- 
ing the appeal on the same grounds as those 
given by the Insurance Officer and, alterna- 
tively, on the basis that the claimant had 
failed to satisfy the Third Statutory Condi- 
tion; that is, that he did not show that he 
was unable to obtain suitable employment. 

The claimant, assisted by his Union, ap- 
pealed from the decision of the Court of 
Referees to the Umpire. 
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DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be allowed and gave as his reasons 
that: 

The claimant and presumably many of the 
nine hundred other miners laid off as a result 
of the temporary closure of No’s 1 and 4 mines 
did in fact see the notice quoted and the 
question to be decided turns on the applica- 
tion of Section 48 (b) (i) of the Act to the 
circumstances existing in this case. Varying 
degrees of emphasis have been placed through- 
out the proceedings in this case on a variety 
of reasons why the claimant did not apply for 
employment pursuant to the notice posted 
by the Company but in the notice of appeal 
and in the oral representations the principal 
ground of appeal rests on the alleged failure 
on the part of the Company to conduct the 
proposed transfers from one mine to another 
in accordance with the terms of a collective 
agreement and established custom and practice. 

Referring first to the so-called custom and 
practice, the spokesman for the claimant cited 
a number of instances where transfers from 
one mine to another had been arranged after 
negotiations. It has not been established 
that any such custom as had been suggested 
exists. On the contrary, the fact seems to be 
that on occasion negotiations have been entered 
into to avert a threatened strike. Negotiations 
entered into after the application of such 
pressure can hardly support the argument that 
it had become an established custom and 
practice and on the record it cannot be esta- 
blished that any such custom existed. 

Then turning to the argument based on the 
suggestion that the Company had failed to act 
in accordance with the provisions of a col- 
lective agreement between the Company and 
the Union, several clauses in the agreement 
were brought to my attention, including 
Clauses 6, 17 and 26. Clause 17 really has 
no bearing on the facts in this case but the 
provisions of Clauses 6 and 26 are of interest. 
They read as follows:— 

“No. 6. Hiring, Discharging, and Time to be 

Paid For: 
“(a) Management: 

“The Management of the mine and the 
direction of the working force is vested 
exclusively in the operator and the U.M.W. 


of A. shall not abridge this right in accord- 
ance with the terms of this Agreement. 

“No. 26. Section of Mines Shut Down In- 
definitely: 

“Tt is agreed wherein any section of a 
mine is shut down for an indefinite period, 
that the opportunity of a division of the 
work will be given to each and every man 
thrown out of employment. However, it is 
understood the question must be taken up 
with the management and an understanding 
reached as to the method that may be put 
into effect.” 
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Clause 6 seems to be quite clear but it was 
argued that this clause must be read subject 
to Clause 26. Even if that were so (which is 
very doubtful), has Clause 26 any application 
in the circumstances here? That Clause 
relates to a very definite set of circumstances, 
namely, the shutdown of a section of a mine 
for an indefinite period. That is simply not 
the case here. This was not a shutdown for 
an indefinite period of a section of a mine. 


On the contrary, it was a shutdown of an 


entire mine and for a definite period although 
the shutdown did in fact exceed by a few days 
the period originally estimated. The argu- 
ments on behalf of the claimant with reference 
to the collective agreement therefore fail. 


Among the representations made to me on 
behalf of the claimant (and the arguments had 
not been raised at any earlier point in the 
proceedings), was an argument based on 
Section 32 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. It was argued that under Section 32 the 
claimant was entitled to refuse the employ- 
ment in question because by acceptance he 
would lose the right, within the words -.of 
Section 32 “to continue to be a member and 
to observe the lawful rules of...any associa- 
tion, organization or union of workers”. It 
has not been proved that the claimant would 
have jeopardized his status as a member of 
the union by acceptance of employment and 
it was not shown that any such rule existed. 
As a matter of fact the evidence was quite 
clear that other members of the union who 
had entered the employment in question, did 
not jeopardize their union status in any way 
and, accordingly, Section 32 of the Act has no 
direct bearing on the question. 


As a partial summary I do not find in favour 
of the claimant on the arguments based on 
custom, on the collective agreement, and on 
Section 32 of the Act but that does not dispose 
of the question whether the claimant was 
properly disqualified under Section 43 (b) (i) 
of the Act. It is necessary to look a little 
closer at the facts to determine whether the 
claimant without good cause failed to apply 
for a situation in employment suitable in his 
case and notified to him. Was the claimant 
in fact notified of a suitable vacancy and, if so, 
was his failure to apply without good cause? 


There were approximately nine hundred men 
involved in the lay-off and the evidence seems 
to be perfectly clear that there was alternative 
employment available for only some two 
hundred men and the notification of these two 
hundred vacancies was simply to the effect 
that, 

“Men from No’s. 1 and 4 mines who wish 
to work during the idle period apply to the 

Manager of No. 2 Mine.” 
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Can that notice be regarded as a notifica- 
tion of suitable vacancies? And even if it 
were, is it reasonable to notify some nine 
hundred men in such general terms of the 
possibility that perhaps one out of four or 
five of them would obtain some form of em- 
ployment if he applied to the Manager of No. 
2 mine? The notice gave no indication of 
the nature of the work, the types of skills 
required or the number of men required for 
each particular type of work. As a matter 
of fact it is clear that if two hundred men 
_ had reported it was the the intention to use 
a considerable number of them on the clean- 
up work or some form of work other than 
mining. Then, too, it is shown that the 
nature of the mining operations in No. 2 Mine 
is somewhat different to that in No’s. 1 and 4. 

Under the circumstances I find that there 
was no notification to the claimant of a 
situation of employment suitable to him 
within the meaning of subparagraph (i) of 
paragraph (b) of Section 43 of the Act, or, 
alternatively, that the notification was so 
vague and unreasonable in respect of numbers 
that the claimant did have good. cause for 
failure to apply. 

The handling of this temporary lay-off by 
the Local Office left a good deal to be desired 
and much of the difficulty arising out of the 
lay-off could have been averted by prompt, 
vigorous action on the part of the Local 
Office. 

The appeal of the claimant, therefore, is 
allowed and the disqualification imposed by 
the Insurance Officer is, accordingly, removed. 


Case No. CU-C4 (December 15, 1942) 


An employee received a salary of $100.00 
monthly, plus monthly commissions and his 
earnings for the past two years were under 
$2,000.00 per year. Hetp: That under the cir- 
cumstances his earnings for the year, at his 
rate of remuneration, could not be estimated 
with any reasonable degree of certainty and 
he should consequently be included among the 
classes of persons employed in insurable em- 
ployment. 

DECISION 


“he applicant is a representative in the 
piwy-ore of 
of the City of ———————, Province of 

During the year 1941, X Schools Limited re- 
gistered the applicant as an employee in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and Regulations. The 
applicant contended that he was not liable 
to pay contributions under the Act. Extended 
_ correspondence ensued culminating in an ap- 
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~ shall be 
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plication by. the applicant dated July 23, 1942, 
for a formal decision of the Commission 
pursuant to the provisions of Section 46 
of the Act. 

At a meeting of the Commission held on 
October 2, 1942, it was decided that the 
question of the insurability of the applicant 
should be referred to the Umpire in accord- 
ance with Section 49 of the Act. Upon receiving 
the notification of reference to the Umpire, 
the applicant requested that his case be given 
an oral hearing. | 

This request was granted and the hearing 
took place in Ottawa on Wednesday, December 
9, 1942, the applicant appearing personally. 

While the notice of reference is made on 
the question whether the applicant was an 
insured person during the period from July 1, 
1941, to July 23, 1942, it is not now contended 
that the applicant was an “insured person” 
from March 31, 1942 to July 23, 1942, and the 
applicant has been offered a refund of contri- 
butions made by him during this period. 

The essential facts of the case are as follows: 
Mr. A. was engaged by X Schools Limited in 
1920, as a salesman or representative for that 
organization in the city of ——_——_—-.__ His 
territory was later extended to cover the 
province of Mr. A’s duties as 
shown on his application for a decision of 
the Commission “include the keeping of 
accounts with all students enrolled through 
this office, handling of correspondence with 
students, collection of students’ accounts, or- 
ganizing of supplementary lecture courses, 
preparation and supervision of newspaper 
Mr. A. receives 
a salary of $100 per month plus commissions 
(paid monthly) on tuition fees paid by students 
enrolled in the province. The applicant main- 
tained that he was not an insured person under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, as his 
earnings for the year 1941 would probably 
exceed $2,000. 

Section 13 of the Act provides: “Subject to 
the provisions of this Act, all persons who are 
employed in any of the employments specified 
in Part 1 of the First Schedule to this Act, 
not being employment specified as excepted 
employments in Part 11 of that Schedule 
insured against unemployment in 
manner provided by this Act”. The question 
in its simplest form is: “Is the employment of 
Mr. A. specified in Part 1 of the First Schedule 
and not specified in Part 11?” It is clear that 
the employment of the applicant is defined by 
Part 1 of the First Schedule to the Act. The 
applicant has not claimed that he is not 
employed under a contract of service but in 
effect claims that though he is employed under 
a contract of service he is employed in an 
excepted employment according to Item (n) 
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of Part Il of the First Schedule which provi- 
des that an employee is employed in excepted 
employment where there is “employment at 
a rate of remuneration exceeding in value 
$2,000* a year, or where employment involves 
part-time service only at a rate of remunera- 
tion which, in the opinion of the Commission, 
is equivalent to a rate of remuneration exceed- 
ing $2,000 a year for full time service”. 

Section 2 (2)** of the Regulations dealing 

with Contributions made in pursuance of Sec- 
tion 14 of the Act, provides that “every em- 
ployee employed in an employment described 
in Part I of the First Schedule to The Act, and 
by item (n) of Part II of that schedule but 
not by any other item in the said Part II shall 
be included among the classes of persons em- 
ployed in insurable employment if under the 
circumstances of his employment— 

(a) at his rate of remuneration his actual 
earnings for a year may reasonably be 
expected to be $2,000 or less, or 

(6) his actual earnings for a year at his rate 
of remuneration cannot be estimated 
with any reasonable degree of certainty, 
and if— 

(i) having been employed in the same 
employment at the same rate of 
remuneration his actual earnings for 
the immediately preceding year did 
not exceed $2,000, or 

(ii) if he was not so employed, the 
earnings in the immediately preced- 
ing year of persons employed at the 
same rate of remuneration in the 
same employment by his employer 


or at the same rate of remuneration ° 


in similar employment by other em- 
ployers did not ordinarily exceed 
$2,000.” 


In the present case, the employer, X Schools 
Limited, estimated the earnings of the ap- 


*TItem (n) has been amended in 1943: among other 
amendments the sum of $2,000.00 has been raised to 
$2,400.00. 

** Sec. 2 (2) of the Regulations dealing with contri. 
butions has been replaced in substance by Sec. 3 (2) 
of the Unemployment Insurance Contribution Regula- 
tions. 
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plicant for the year 1941, as under $2,000. 
Under date of September 16, 1941, a letter from 
the employer to the Commission reads, .in 
part, as follows: “We would 
point out that in 1939 his (Mr. A’s) earnings 
were $1,953.23 and in 1940 $1,621.44 and to 
the end of August 1941, $1,085.65. We do 
not see how he can expect to reach the $2,000 
mark for 1941. We therefore, believe he 
should come under the Unemployment In- 
surance”. This statement was repeated in the 
employer’s letter to the Commission under 
date of September 4, 1942. A further letter 
to the Commission dated January 14, 1942, 
from the employer states: “We further find 
that for the period January to December 1941, 
he earned $2,025.73, which we did not expect 
he would do, as in previous years his earnings 
were below the $2,000 figure, 1939 being 
$1,953.23 and 1940 being $1,621.44”. (These 
figures are also noted in various letters from 
the applicant to the Commission). When it 
is recalled that the applicant was in receipt 
of a salary of $100 per month plus commission, 
it is understandable why the employer would 
not undertake to pre-determine the rate of the 
employee’s earnings as in excess of $2,000. 

Under the circumstances it appears that the 
applicant’s earnings for the year 1941 at his 
rate of remuneration could not be estimated 
with any reasonable degree of certainty and 
that as the applicant was employed in the 
same employment at the same rate of re- 
muneration and his actual earnings for the 
preceding year (1940) did not exceed $2,000, 
he should be included among the classes of 
persons employed in insurable employment. 

It is therefore ruled that the employment 
of the applicant, Mr. A. by the X Schools 
Limited is employment specified under Part 
I of the First Schedule to the Act not being 
employment specified as excepted employment 
in Part If of the Schedule, and that conse- 
quently Mr. A. was an insured person from 
the first day of July 1941 to the 31st day of 
March 1942. 


(Sgd.) LUCIEN CANNON, 


Umpire 


Employment and Unemployment 





Summary 


REPORTS received in the Department of 

Labour during the past month gave the 
following information concerning employment 
and unemployment across Canada. 

The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of April, 1945, as reported by em- 
ployers.—Industrial employment throughout 
Canada showed curtailment at the beginning 
of April, in conformity with the trend in 20 
of the previous 24 years of the record, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The index number declined from 178-2 at 
March 1, to 176-9 at the beginning of April, 
as compared with 180-5 at April 1, 1944. 

The Bureau’s reports come from firms 
employing fifteen or more employees repre- 
senting practically all industries except agri- 
culture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business operations. Reports at April 1 came 
from 15,189 establishments whose employees 
numbered 1,803,015 at April 1, as compared 
with 1,816,022 at the beginning of March. 
This was a reduction of 13,007 persons, or 0:7 
per cent. Of the latest aggregate, 1,340,181 
were men and boys, and 462,834 were women 
and girls. The latter constituted 257 per 
thousand of both sexes, as compared with 261 
per thousand at October 1, 1944 and also 
at April 1, 1944. 

Average weekly per capita earnings fell from 
$32.81 at the beginning of March to $32 at 
April 1. The average at April 1, 1944, was 
$32.04. 


Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission.—Claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit declined 
during April, the number being 8,430 as 
compared with 13,307 in March and 6,463 in 
April, 1944. 

Report on employment conditions, May, 
1945.—Manpower requirements in Canadian 
industries, which reached a peak early in May, 
have declined sharply since V-E Day. The 
labour demand in industries exclusive of agri- 
culture, as reported by Employment and 
Selective Service Offices at May 24, totalled 
146,787, which was substantially the same as 
that reported five weeks earlier. The supply 
of available workers, as indicated by the 
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number of applicants registered at employ- 
ment offices but not yet referred to specific 
jobs, amounted to 39,916 at May 25, which 
was a reduction of over 7,000 from the number 
reported five weeks earlier. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies 
and Placements, April, 1945.—Reports re- 
ceived from the Employment and Selective 
Service Offices of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission during the five-week period 
March 30 to May 3, 1945, showed a fairly 
substantial gain the daily average of place- 
ments in employment when compared with the 
previous four weeks March 2 to March 29, 
and a slight increase in comparison with the 
four weeks March 31 to April 27, 1944. With 
the exception of a decline in trade, all indus- 
trial groups showed gains in placements under 
the first comparison, the most pronounced be- 
ing in public utilities, services, manufacturing 
and construction, All industrial divisions apart 
from manufacturing, public utilities and agri- 
culture recorded increases over the four weeks 
ending April 27, last year, the largest being 
in forestry and logging. During the five weeks 
under review there were 291,722 vacancies 
reported, 228,035 applications for employment 
and 161,993 placements effected in regular and 
casual employment. 7 

Unemployment in trade  unions.—The 
percentage of unemployment among _ trade 
union members increased fractionally during 
the quarter ending March 31, though remain- 
ing less than one per cent. At the beginning 
of January the figure was 0-6 per cent while 
at March 31, 1945, it was 0-7 per cent. 

The March, 1945, figure was based on 
returns from 2,337 local labour organizations, 








_having a total membership of 421,779 persons. 


Total employment in Canada.—An esti- 
mate of Canada’s total manpower distribution 
made by the Research and Statistics Branch 
of the Department of Labour indicates that 
at October 1, 1944, 4,318,000 persons 14 years 
of age and over, were gainfully occupied, of 
whom 3,293,000 were in non-agricultural 
industry, including 994,000 in war industry. 
In addition there were 777,000 persons in the 
Armed Forces. 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of April, 1945, as 
Reported by Employers 


: conformity with the trend in 20 of the 
previous 24 years of the record, industrial 
employment throughout Canada showed cur- 
tailment at the beginning of April. The 
general decline approximated that reported at 
April 1 in 1944, but was nevertheless rather 
below-average in extent according to the ex- 
perience of pre-war years. Most. of the 
recession took place in manufacturing and 
logging, from which some 7,100 and 12,700 
persons, respectively, were released by the co- 
operating firms. The contraction in manufac- 
turing as a whole was_ contra-seasonal, 
although it repeats that indicated a year 
earlier; there was a moderate falling-off in 
the production of both durable and non-dur- 
able manufactured goods at the date under 
review, when the largest losses were in iron 
and steel and animal foods. On the other 
hand, heightened activity was noted in lumber 
and non-ferrous metal products and in com- 
munications, transportation, services and 
trade, the greatest expansion being that of a 
seasonal character in transportation and trade. 

Data were tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 15,189 firms, whose 
employees’ numbered 1,803,015 at April 1; 


compared with 1,816,022 at the beginning of 
March, this was a reduction of 13,007 persons, 
or 0-7 per cent. Of the latest aggregate, 
1,340,181 were men and boys, and 462,834 
were women and girls, the latter constituting 
257 per thousand of both sexes. This propor- 
tion was somewhat lower than that of 261 
per thousand indicated at October 1, 1944, and 
also at April 1 of last year. 

The shrinkage in employment at the date 
under review lowered the crude index (based 
on the 1926 average as 100) from 178-2 in the 
preceding report, to 176-9 at April 1, as com- 
pared with 180:°5 at the beginning of April in 
1944. Since then, there has been a loss of 
two per cent in employment, accompanied by 


that of three per cent in the aggregate weekly 


payrolls; the observance of the Easter holi- 
days in the period under review had an effect 
upon the latest figures. As already stated, 
the percentage decrease in employment be- 
tween March 1 and April 1 was rather less- 
than-average according to the experience of 
past years, so that the seasonally-adjusted 
index showed an upward movement, advane- 
ing from 185-7 at the former date, to 187-4 
at the date under review. 


EMPLOYMENT’ IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Norrt.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 








1945 


1945] 


Payrolls 


The weekly payrolls reported at April 1 by 
the firms furnishing statistics in the eight 
leading industries aggregated $57,694,461, as 
compared with $59,580,035 distributed on or 
about March 1. The decrease, which amounted 
‘to 3-2 per cent, resulted from loss of working 
time during the Easter holidays, as well as 
from reductions in the personnel. The weekly 
average earnings of the typical individual in 
recorded employment fell from $32.81 in. the 
last return, to $32 at the date under review, 
as compared with $32.37 at April 1, 1944, and 
$31.14 at April 1, 1948. It may be added that 
in the last two years, Easter did not fall 
within the pay period for which the earnings 
were reported at April 1. 

Including the figures for financial institu- 
tions, the most recent survey shows that the 
total number of persons reported in the nine 
leading industrial groups was 1,869,690, as com- 
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pared with 1,882,677 at the beginning of 
March. The weekly payrolls of these 
workers totalled $59,933,101, as compared with 
$61,770,400 in the preceding report. The per 


‘capita earnings in the nine main industries, 


including finance, were $32.06, as compared 
with $32.81 at the beginning of March, and 
$32.37 at April 1, 1944. In the months since 
then, the number in recorded employment in 
the nine leading industries has declined by 
1-9 per cent, while there has been a loss of 
2-6 per cent in the indicated salaries and 
wages. . 


Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading in- 
dustrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the leading industrial cities, and 
gives comparisons as at March 1, 1945, and 
April 1, 1944. Table I gives a monthly record 
for the eight leading industries as a whole, 
and for manufacturing, showing the move- 


TABLE 1—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


De ee ee ee SS 
——————— ee 00 OOO See 





Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Date Index Numbers of Per Index Numbers of Per 
: | Capita Capita 
Employ- | Aggregate | Earnings Employ- ) Aggregate | Earnings © 
ment Payrolls ment Payrolls 
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ments of employment and payrolls in the 


period since 1941. 


The index numbers of payrolls are based 
on the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have 
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been converted from their original base, 1926 
=100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. Table I in- 
dicates that in the period for which data are 
available, the number of persons employed by 
firms in the eight leading industrial groups 
has shown an increase of 15-8 per cent, while 
the aggregate weekly earnings of these workers 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at April 1, 1945, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at April 1, 1945, and March 
1, 1945, with Comparative Figures for April 1, 1944, where Available, based on June 1, 1941 as 100p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


SSS ee ee eee eee 
oo SS Eee ee rr 





No. of 
Em- 
‘Geographical and Industrial Unit ployees 
Reported 
at Apr. 1, 
1945 
(a) PROVINCES 
Wlaritime Previnces................05- 138,124 
Prince Edward Island............... 2,494 
Nova Scotia ke ees es se tas wee ree 80,306 
- New Brunswick........sc00.eccssees% 55,324 
CUO OC Fr perenne ss tonic uacuuns 551,536 
OWTATION Soo.c cre coe eee crate 756, 251 
Prairie Provimces,..............ceee0e- 195,069 
Manitoba. set ecu. oc canna eisuacniacag ai 90, 474 
Saskatchewamsy ucsjsivs cele wyapel ses e's 38,006 
Alberta. 34.5. sic icasaccoineisneoraaccauctlen: 66, 589 
British Celumbila.............. ore 162,035 
CANADA i ciecithoe.cicass teed 1,803,015 
(b) Crrms 
Montreal .......s eispeude nce Slanedeeatee as 274, 563 
Quehec City sss denies. sce stage wie sind s 33, 757 
Toronto 249, 068 
Oltawa: <b - mcetien «© 21,720 
Hamilton 60, 277 
Windsor 38, 200 
Winnipeg... b:sceigiretes cise ctes aa gitenis sic a 0 59, 106 
VANCOUVED?? 65 «sto, ditefe o\e.0:+ sh0<die sisitles,o'o 09> 80, 844 
Fgh fan os boa Soictetepe bis so: doie kg Gyatcie wide ee 27,011 
Baintdohne hires. es ee Asaareee sees 15,396 
Sherbrooke......... eraieiaamele Galeton care aleiere 9,257 
ThreevRi vers 2. tacts siaie « es Ws Hed cin oo He 10, 270 
Kitchener-Waterloo..............e0000% 16,599 
NGON oo :cdiatests, Rate a ss OAV Mae eaeeelae es 21,088 
Fort William-Port Arthur............. 14, 568 
MINER = oslo: eles sho. distete.»: sus ind aie Be region oceititns 10,145 
SaalkagLoon. |. decane sos de «Ms Woes see oa 5, 886 
CAIGSEY | Foti are. Aol ss » Hee eaeaes scr s 17, 452 
Edmonton. ...6.cc00sse0ee S essioalers a/c Sette 16, 104 
Victoria te a nae one Se amsnoeees cote 14, 226 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing::..-0<<: > daescne nes nents 1,116, 933 
Durable Goodshs..i sis soomcney cece ses 585, 264 
Non-Durable Goods.:...........2+.: 513,754 
Electric Light and Power............ 17,915 
PRING . ecles Ge qatahs oislave Bistsigoee aig ec leie Sets 80, 380 
MINING s.8 Pon codeine cs Seo ee eee 70,339 
Communications... cass daha «ane cea ee 30, 048 
MLTONSDOTtAtiON, oon 7. osu cebimawe cence 155, 910 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 111, 262 
Servicesierw ccc one cts cee ee 49, 603 
PROG: 50 8 is ncleavics « oaec cere te me 188, 540 
Eight Leading Industries............ 1,803,015 
WMAances2.edicrs coke ck te ee eee 66, 675 
Total—Nine Leading Industrics..... 1,869,690 


1This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non 


ments and clay, glass and stone products. 


Aggregate |Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings at 


Weekly 
Payrolls 
at 


pr. 1, 
1945 
3 
4,347,908 


1,647,070 
16, 886, 067 
24,570, 133 

6, 249, 902 

2,863, 189 

1,166,021 

2,220, 692 

5, 640, 452 


57,694,461 


8, 712, 365 
922,074 
7,944, 526 
610, 041 
1, 997, 906 
1, 601, 615 
1,731, 418 
2,719, 447 
891,314 
466,746 
231, 668 
303, 583 
489, 538 
607, 088 
497,785 
286, 363 
155, 600 
556, 246 
460, 264 
482,606 


36,354, 752 
20, 933, 778 
14,758,194 
662,780 
2,265, 298 
2,704,009 
946, 938 

6, 106, 837 
3,344, 604 
979,024 
4,992,999 


57,694,461 


2, 238, 640 
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31-48 
26-41 
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116-4] 116-4 
106-5} 101-7 
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170-9 
141-4 


133-8 
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114-5 


33-58 
32-06 


110-9) 108-0 
116-5) 117-6 


129-2 
143-5 


121-6 
147-3 


-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instru- 


1945] 


are higher by 44-1 per cent. Including finance, 
the gain in employment from June 1, 1941, 
to April 1, 1945, amounted to 15-6 per cent, 
and that in payrolls, to 43:5 per cent. The 
explanation previously given for the much 
greater rise in the reported salaries and 
wages than in employment during the period 
of observation may again be stated:—(1) the 
concentration of workers in the heavy manu- 
facturing industries, where rates of pay are 
above the average and, in addition, there has 
been a considerable amount of overtime work; 
(2) the payment of cost-of-living bonuses to 
the majority of workers; the rates at which 
these allowances were calculated were in- 
creased on more than one occasion before their 
incorporation in the basic wage rates as from 
February 15, 1944; (3) the progressive up- 
grading of employees as they gain experience 
in their work and (4) the payment of higher 
wage-rates in a great many cases. 

The effect of wartime demand for manu- 
factured commodities is seen in the _ pro- 
nounced growth in employment and payrolls 
in factories, which in the period since the 
institution of the payroll statistics has greatly 
exceeded the gain in the non-manufacturing 
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industries. Despite more recent curtailment 
in manufacturing, the index of employment 
therein has risen by 42 per cent from June 1, 
1941, and that of payrolls by 58-7 per cent, 
proportions which are decidedly higher than 
those given above for the eight and the nine 
leading industries as a whole. The factors 
already stated as influencing the general 
trends have had an even more noteworthy 
effect in the case of manufacturing. 

With regard to the marked variations’ in 
the average earnings of workers in the differ- 
ent industrial classes, it must again be pointed 
out that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings 
are naturally lower than among those of 
greater experience. The matter of short-time 
or overtime may also considerably influence 
the reported aggregates and averages, which 
likewise reflect variations in the extent to 
which casual labour is used; the degree of 
skill generally required of workers in the 
industry is of course a factor of paramount 
importance. 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas at 
Apreill945.i5 .- 


100-0 7:7 “1 4-5 3-1 


bom | 


30-6 41-9 10-8 5-0 2-1 3° 9-0 





Nore.—The ’’ Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











1 Relative Apr. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 Apr. 1 

Industries Weight 1945 1945 1944 1940 
Manufacturing. . <. i. ..9 ccf. sng ++ Lameeebine + vig tgeiees len 61-9 212-9 214-3 225-5 123-4 
Anima! products—edible sos sc.'s 2 Sacemteb taste Eee ane a ioe 2-3 204-2 209-7 209-9 132-0 
Kur and.producte iit. fake sh. Soe. Pas See ates eee ees 2 133-7 130-9 125-6 110-1 
Leather and products 1-6 140-6 140-3 140-2 124-9 
Boots and shoes). met. coc cn usin secs ies CEES a ean o 1-0 128-9 128-3 127-7 122-8 
Lumber and products 3-6 120-2 118-2 115-4 79-5 
Rough and dressed lumbere. ee UG9 eeses cine ew seen. wa ceee 1-9 97-1 94-1 90-8 66-6 
§ ORY etn 401g > eae ba nlc MRS Pie: cc cc ndamaapni TE |. portato dpe tld uae 6 128-5 129-3 123-7 90-3 
Other lumberiproducts ii .)f .. 2982S Ao 1-1 199-9 199-1 198-8 114-2 
Musieal instruments 07s c-dnedet be « care crete stepson <eibuen -03 28-6 29-7. 29-5 59-6 
Plant, products—-edlibleyc, acer seuss cecmnce sues sates. es 2-9 160-5 162-2 150-6 115-1 
Pulpand.paperiproduete... . .12eieia1 125 a Re Sh 4-7 137°5 137-8 133-0 110-8 
Pulp sindépaper sc ait, « ceastain siete hae se eee ciacetee sy tetaagels 2-0 121-2 122-1 117-4 97-5 
Paver Producten... Wea eee eae ee eee wes sys: 9 212-9 211-5 209-0 139-8 
Printingjand publishing 2... 23 3% 0Wa0=. eeaihice saan 1-8 133-4 133-7 127-7 117-8 
Rubber:nroducts x 32800) | oe. s scree repens miinns «oes 1-3 181-3 180-9 159-5 109-3 
‘Fextileproducts rove ser, . cee dere eee tas cco eee rece eee 7-8 160-9 161-1 161-4 144-4 
Thread; yarnandicloth.c.). :.waqdies. < ee hes OR 2-8 160-0 160-6 160-4 158-0 
Cotten yarniand cloth: sheep cect Beceem sae oe 1-2 111-0 111-6 113-8 122-0 
Woollen‘varn and Cloth: 20 eee cae eee s Coo ec eee oc eee. 7 169-6 169-6 171-9 170-9 
Artificial silk and silk goodS.............ccccecceceeese “7 627-5 631-0 599-0 512-9 
Hosier y-anquknitieeods «55 consi. cick seo Posneine a ons ea 1-2 147-2 148-8 151-3 141-2 
Garments and personal furnishings..................e000- 2-8 163-0 160-7 162-5 136-3 
Other textile/productsiacihaiw are. -depacies.n. aeons sh. 1-0 178-5 183-0 177-4 132-8 
BOD 2COOMe oe ok act Ca oe Des eater ee aes 7 145-8 154-0 140-4 165-6 
Beverages... 20, ames, oh, FEWER, ee. FS ATS 8 253-6 251-1 230-3 164-3 
Chemicals and allied products.............0. 0. cee e eee eens 4.2 597-0 604-2 587-9 183-4 
Clay, glass and stone products 8 134-7 133-0 137-5 85-3 
Pleetric lightiand power. {60.72 )202 TORE Bena 1-0 140-5 141-2 134-9 130-6 
Hlectrical apparatus. 017.2 ost set kc ote deta: 2-4 293 -2 298-1 330-9 142-3 
TLON TAN CSLECL PrOGUCES 2k. cit ete ae <i Meee pss ct scare 22-5 296-6 300-2 341-6 118-9 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ceeceeeeeeee 1-9 246-2 250-2 250-2 148-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles)....................-0e8: 1-3 220-6 222-8 221-8 131-0 
Agricultural implements...:........ Mods 20 -oaersropoge 6 135-2 137-6 122-2 75-4 
and vehiclesiand*aircraite. vans vs us «.pmette eames ss careers 9-2 261-6 269-2 312-6 112-0 
Automobiles:and parte 2c. cescincles ays toe cere oe aes ; 2-4 285-8 288 -2 294-6 163-4 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................0..ceccees 3:5 1251-3 1235-0 1552-1 128-3 
Heating appliances .c. .4. 2-0-4 sac oles ERC OR a oa eos “4 193-8 193-2 164-0 128-4 
Tron:and ‘steel fabrication (nie.gy)\..cc ge aes cies wee Re celeste s 1-0 281-9 285-0 292-6 132-6 
Foundry and machine shop products..............eeeeee: 6 237-2 240-4 279-4 120-1 
Other iron and steel products (0.6.0... doce ceccc bec cecescls 4-0 338-6 337-3 398-0 124-3 
INGn-lerroum Metal products eve eek (< side catenins « catieee 3-1 395-1 386-8 458-9 171-7 
Non=metallie mineral products .\0.05 20... dese casei ses tack 9 213-7 213-4 209-6 161-7 
Misecllaneoust.. cmc fe coe ea ctee Gant cae eaebee es ss cea 1-1 349-7 356-2 371-4 153-8 
DGesin gS \o> Ser rree een ae Ee ao dees. Seo e ee 4-5 267-6 309-9 240-5 90-0 
EGTA ere eee e. . mee ake 3°9 149-5 150-7 159-1 164-4 
TOGA Fee WRU 2 tt Ree cote i a ameeamiaty s.. oaeee oa 1-4 94-8 96-2 99-2 89-7 
Metalize’drea. 4. %" y. 4. Riee.. <b sleet cde eiia:. 6+. Sheree 1-9 261-7 263-1 292-5 350-2 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)..........0ccceeveeeeeee 6 160-5 160-0 156-2 124-8 
Communications 1-7 112-1 111-2 105-5 83-2 
Melegraphs 00. coke b ewe e sie teil cde marae. «ks Ee see “4 127-2 126-1 129-1 89-8 
Melep hones i y40u. else chee one bie cl Dee eete ake Rees 6 Eee 1-3 107-6 106-8 99-0 81-4 
Werqertationo ii eee De = RA sess 8-7 120-7 117-9 117-1 82-8 
Street railways.and, cartage... si dee... Joan 5 aR wie 2-6 186-4 184-6 179-9 125-1 
ISLA TAIWAYB cas soo shoe Seue wh ae eee os eRe. 1k See ose 4-9 107-2 106-7 105-0 75-5 
‘Shipping aud stevedoring. ..... 02 Roe... dogeeeeees ER ck 1-2 95-6 81-4 90-9 61-6 
‘Construction and Maintemance..............00.... 0c eee 6-1 87-0 89-2 81-8 59-6 
IB Wide eee oo bel ak cme oe a ake SRM ie Sema. | eke oe 2-0 82-9 81-5 83-0 45-9 
PETE Wty. 3 Uae clean su Pelee ok ste ae ates Samet... s: SOEs ak 1-9 87-8 84-2 79-7 78-3 
mailway he Ve T8. RAR oe Ree... cae.) eee 2-2 90-3 101-4 82-5 56-3 
Seivices 8:68 21.0310. be Be. Ted. SROE.. 1 BAL 2°8 201-1 199-0 198-9 133-4 
Hotels anditestaunants |) 728. jo Xe0G.. 1 BeBet..t SAGES. 1-8 200-5 198-9 196-6 127-1 
Personal (chiefly laundries)................ cc ecececeeceeeee 1-0 202-3 199-1 203-0 144-6 
Made Lee Meet eRe LONE, dee. 8 BEE ee 10-4 172-6 167-0 159-4 137-6 
Retail O-Sa. dee Oe. | PAREN... MDa. « Sea. Fo OR ele 77 180-4 172-8 166-4 142-9 
Wiholessles!. 1 Gal... RaMes « fl Betackew de eBete< | SRE vole 2-7 153-6 153-6 141-4 123-7 
Eight Leading industries RoE. teats < Seats «Sk OLS ee 100-0 176-9 178-2 180-5 111-9 
Winance, Mek 2 FB SEL EAE. Ce Ree... Cobeees.. Lee i ee ee ae 128-8 128-7 125-4 123-7 
Banks and?Trusficompanies LA... Raha. eee... seed. fen lo aordt 133-0 133-0 129-9 106-0 
Brokerage and’ stock markets... S9t0s.. (eee). REO EES 159-9 154-2 135-7 194-2 
INSHYAD CO. Ae bo etn CA EEE + hos eee eae ee 121-3 121-6 118-6 117-5 
Total—Nimne Leading Industries. ............... 0.0... cece lece cece eeeee 174-5 175-8 177-8 111-9 


2 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported i in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Report on Employment Conditions, May, 1945 


The following report covering the employ- 


ment situation for the past month has been_ 


prepared by the Research and _ Stattstics 
Branch, Department of Labour, in co-operation 
with the Employment Service, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The first section of 
the report deals with the Canadian labour 
market by industry groups, while the second 
section gives a more detailed analysis of 
employment conditions by regions. 


HE trend of labour demand in Canadian 
industry, which turned sharply upward 

at the beginning of March, continued to rise 
until early in May. Then, immediately 
following V-E Day, May 8, labour require- 
ments, particularly for male workers, dropped 
off sharply from the peak shortage of 155,009 
workers reported at May 10, and at May 24, 
totalled 146,787 (102,927 men and 43,860 
women). This indicates some slight improve- 
ment in the manpower situation in that labour 
requirements as at May 24 were 24,340 less 
than at the corresponding date a year ago, 
although substantially the same as at April 19, 
five weeks earlier. During this five-week 
period, male demand decreased by 3,464 while 
female requirements rose by a similar number. 
On the whole, labour demand in the manu- 
facturing industries has eased somewhat during 
the past month; this slackening may be 
largely attributed to lay-offs from war plants, 
which, together with the release of Armed 
Service personnel, is making more and more 


workers available for other hard-pressed indus- 
tries. While the demand for workers has 
remained substantially unchanged in the min- 
ing and transportation industries, increased 
seasonal activities have augmented the labour 
requirements in the construction industry and 
in the trade, finance and service group. Table 
I shows Net Labour Demand! by main in- 
dustry group and by sex, as at May 24, with 
absolute and percentage change in _ total 
demand during the past five weeks. 


Meanwhile the supply of workers available 
to meet the immediate labour requirements of 
Canadian industry has continued to decline. 
Local Employment and Selective Service 
Offices reported only 39,916 Unreferred 
Applicants? at May 25; this was fewer by 
7,311 than the number of applicants awaiting 
referral at April 19. The depletion of supply 
was almost entirely due to a reduction in the 
number of male applicants during the period. 
Some indication of the disparity between 
supply and demand in certain regions is given 
by the fact that 81 per cent of the demand 
for women workers was centred in Ontario and 
Quebec, while these regions reported only 54 
per cent of the total supply. Those occupa- 
tional groups in which there was a surplus 
supply in Western Canada were the very 
groups for which there was a great demand 
in Ontario and Quebec. Table II shows labour 
demand and supply by main occupational 
groups and by sex, as at May 25, 1945. 


Net Labour Demand in A & B Priority Industries 


The labour demand in high priority indus- 
tries has followed much the same trend as 
the overall industry demand during the past 
month. In comparison with the 96,329 workers 
needed at April 19, labour requirements in 
high priority industries increased to 97,275 at 
May 10. Following that date labour demand 
fell off slightly to stand at 91,941 at May 24, 
at which date manpower needs in these essen- 
tian] industries comprised 63 per cent of the 
total labour requirements. 


Logging 


Although demand in the high priority logging 
industry (8,523) is still high, there has been 


some improvement in the labour situation in’ 


all regions except the Pacific. The need for 
river drivers has been fairly well satisfied but 
there is still an urgent demand for such skilled 
types of labour as buckers, fallers, riggers and 
chokermen. Students have provided only 
slight relief for this industry and practically 
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all areas report a shortage of skilled workers 
who are physically fit to undertake the heavy 
work required of them. 


Mining and Primary Smelting 


Although there has been some slackening in 
manpower requirements in the high priority 
mining, primary smelting and refining indus- 
tries, Many mines are still faced with serious 
labour shortages. Underground labourers are 
scarce and certificated miners are in great 
demand. Of the 6,729 workers required at 
May 24, almost 40 per cent was in Ontario. 





1 Net Labour Demand is calculated by deducting 
unconfirmed referrals from unfilled vacancies. Unfilled 
Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs on file in 
employment offices as at the date indicated. Uncon- 
firmed Referrals are applicants who have been referred 
to a specific job by an employment office and notifica- 
tion has not been received from the employer as to 
whether the person has been placed or rejected. 

2 Applicants who have not been referred to specific 
jobs as at the date indicated. 
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TABLE I.—NET LABOUR DEMAND BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT MAY 24, 1945 
(excluding Agriculture) 








Change from ~ 
April 19, 1945 


Absolute | Percentage 


——— | | | Et 


Industry Male Female Total 


A and B Priority Industries— 








ogging— 
Pulpiwood nivel, . 36 ven spot t. costed > cb eles daane ole od 4,558 4 4,562 —3,397 —42-7 
Thum ber waviness. 8 tka darts rena aie. c Ph more creat 2,802 14 2,816 —10 —3 
OtherLogyig:.. 28.25. ae, 2. Ee, a 1,141 4 1,145 +647 +129-9 
LOLA ol c aere alte eiraseeenne terete. 8,501 22 8,523 —2,858 —25-1 
Mining and Manufacturing— 
CoalManinges on... bev. SPEER BOL « Sead ee Pe es 1,486 7 1,493 +74 +5-2 
Base Metal Mining and Primary Smelting and Refining— 
Fron and Stédlth. AGEL, Fae LONE EL a, ae oe 1,010 ol 1,041 —665 —39-0 
Niekelse fraser rer ticenm « cs toebcd atin. cet btaanreat 1, 433 11 1,444 —128 —8-1 
Othersbase Metals: wus. 5- scenic. one ct 1,514 14 1,528 +194 +14-5 
Other Mining and Oil Producing 1,169 54 1,223 —64 —5-0 
Adzcralt-aridoPaxts) £00 <a f rate! s,s tueed one Proten Ssicerce nO 2,276 316 2,592 +511 +24-6 
Shippuilding and Nenairs, ee aa ea a ee 3,294 82 3,376 +83 42-5 
Guns‘and A nimunition. . .. fa... Soe... se... PSs Oe 936 583 1,519 —2,513 —62-3 
Mechanical Transport and Armoured Fighting Vehicles... 933 79 1,012 —435 —30-1 
Secondary Metal Industries (excluding Machinery and 
Hquipnienty week ee chee. Les be 3,389 565 3,954 —671 —14-5 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment................... 929 505 1,434 +20 +1-4 
Other Machinery and Equipment..................0c0005 2,430 249 2,679 —289 —9-7 
Chemicals and Non-Metallics.......... 000.000 ce ueceeeees 2,448 504 2,952 —547 —15-6 
HOOd PrOCessin a) te ke Bi oe ee, aa Ne 3,201 1,188 4,389 —168 —3-7 
Rextrles and Products... cor nsnct es ee sa oe 2,270 4,976 7,246 +176 +2-5 
WoodsProducta cy .tgRera: ..0.. Jacte Eee. hate. oe Leen 4,336 225 4,561 +500 +12-3 
Pulpand Papers «. se See - ou jobces aco inG., tase cos 668 332 1,000 —201 —16-7 
Hubber and Leather. y.. 74 Ae. SoMa OBE Skis | TS 1,068 860 1,928 —10 —0°5 
Other: Manufacturing) .c4'5..2.68%, AE Ss sos. Re. eee 465 365 830 —94 —10-2 
Tote a koh See ae. ee ed Fy 35, 255 10, 946 46,201 —4,227 —8-4 
Canstraction facan tewid ete ne eip oeee dicts TREE ie, saves 5,391 vif 5,418 +1,310 +31-9 
SPLANSPOTtAviON sath ..o. nee oo a no tes. Ped ae. ace. 9, 933 491 10, 424 —42 —0-4 
Other Public Usslities shia. aa! }.... row torcs bles ted. . orl ecevae 1,373 708 2,081 +107 +5-4 
Public and: Professional senvicers.pa ssc: se non 3, 242 2,685 5,927 +267 +4-7 
Trade, Finance and Other Service............0.00.0-c0eeuee 4,272 9,095 13,367 +1, 055 +8-6 
Total A and B Priority Industries............. 67,967 23,974 91,941 —4,383 —4.4 
C and D Priority Industries— 
OETIOE Tins cndee Mh Se Ae <9 Saronic cote + «+s Ree a 3,610 18 3,628 —848 —18-9 
VP Tee OR eT ESE OE a Rg. Ce | 1,430 8 1,438 +309 +27-4 
ME OR ACG ATI 6a oc Bi cae Be Mn ce ee 7,635 9, 898 17, 533 +1, 101 +6°7 
Construction. ...... 25th 44 i e,. LA APR. ooo ee. 8,714 43 8,757 +1, 582 +22-1 
OO. WE CRFEIOR ee on to has Foals Ne EMER ws vos acocate ate 586 68 654 +110 +20-2 
fee Ee ae ee ay Se Ramee eee, 5,161 3, 204 8,365 +490 +6-2 
TiBAUCO.ONG [NSTOREG on. Oe ata oo sale tebe <t « snacks 1,087 705 1, 792 38 +2-2 
TV ICO Se eiirs St sal AED, 0 ake Mla EAS EL, SOTO. EEE 6,737 5,942 12,679 +1, 208 +10-5 
Total C and D Priority Industries............. 34,960 19,886 54,846 +38, 999 +7-8 
GRAND UTOVUAL Deke a rt. i tat «os 6 ahah 102,927 43,560 146, 787 —398 —6-3 
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TABLE IIl.—NET LABOUR DEMAND AND UNREFERRED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT MAY 25, 1945 


eee a ee 
a —————OMVWM@MMMmNa<S —=—$MMmM9BMSSSS 








Net Labour Demand Unreferred Applicants 

Occupational Group TS 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers............0...0.00e00- 1,750 593 2,343 1,448 401 1,849 
Clerical Workers: ix: scm a ce ee OE... Led 1,937 4,810 6, 747 2,015 3,716 5,731 
Sales Workers. cctaci tania oe Te eins «= «ee 1,855 1,960 3,815 1,363 2,087 3,450 
Service Workers. . bateiioie. oF, Dra. Siro). sae 4,784 13,488 18,272 1,692 2,549 4,241 
Vighemnrs.. ¢ eaheenasc. Senki mee. cat. afeaiess . be<ciadbewee 67 — 67 53 _ 3 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.../.....-.0.-cececcueceves 42,031 9,667 51,698 7,688 2,577 10, 265 
Textile and Clothing Workers................-.ecceccccuee 1,793 (APAYE 9,050 164 616 780 
ORR CIS «on tite strate sic wee cist ane «>, cee ee 9, 674 — 9,674 102 — 102 
Minetar:.or, 77 Re On, Beis Wee eho th, Wee 1,914 — 1,914 144 — 144 
Construction Workers...............000. Beet. SRE « do 2 7,717 —- vay aly 1,576 — 1,576 
etal workers. os Ae seh) deel OR?» okecsre. aah ae, 6,181 163 6,344 1,490 535 2,025 
Other Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................... 14,752 2,247 16,989 4,212 1,426 5, 638 
Unskilled“Workérs?. 222 ee Se es: oe eG 47,604 12,872 60, 476 9,694 4,633 14,327 
Total ..6. 0-02.00) «See ES. nl ste ees ek: 160, 028 43,390 | 143,418 23,953 15,963 39,916 
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In this region some farmers have returned to 
the mines following seeding and will remain 
until haying begins about the middle of June. 
In some areas the situation has been relieved 
by university students who have accepted work 
in the mines for the summer months. As yet 
the return of ex-miners from the Armed 
Services has not resulted in any noticeable 
change in the labour situation and workers 
released from war employment are _ not 
expected to afford much relief to his industry 
until the possibilities of obtaining work in 
manufacturing industries have been exhausted. 


Manufacturing 


Labour demand in high priority manufactur- 
ing industries remained fairly constant from 
mid-April until V-E Day. However, with the 
end of the war in Europe, manpower require- 
ments fell off considerably during the next two 
weeks totalling 39,472 at May 24 as compared 
with 43,590 at May 10. Four-fifths of the 


decline was in the demand for male workers.’ 


The labour requirements of industries engaged 
exclusively in war production tend to be lower 
as a result of cancellations or partial cutbacks 
in war contracts. Nevertheless, Canada is 
playing an important role in the Pacific war 
and while there has been a substantial reduc- 
tion in demand for labour in the manufacture 
of guns and ammunition, mechanical transport 
and armoured fighting vehicles, the labour 
requirements of the aircraft and shipbuilding 
industries continue at a high level. 


Aircraft and Parts—During the five weeks 
prior to May 24, labour demand in the aircraft 
industry increased by 511 to total 2.592 at that 
date. Although production of the trainer type 
of aircraft has been discontinued, demand in 
this industry will probably be maintained at 
a high level, as production of aircraft, especi- 
ally recent models of the combat type for the 
Pacific war, is expected to continue indefinitely. 

Shipbuilding and Repairs—The completion 
of orders on hand and additional contracts for 
ships necessary to carry on the war in the 
Pacific, together with an extensive repair pro- 
gram is expected to keep employment at a high 
level well into 1946. Demand in this industry 
has been rising steadily since the beginning of 
the year and at ‘May 24 stood at 3,376. While 
there is an urgent need for both skilled and 
unskilled workers, some relief may be expected 
from student labour during the summer 
months. 


Textiles and Products—The textile indus- 
tries are faced with an extremely critical 
manpower situation. At May 24, immediate 
manpower requiremnts of the high priority 
textile industry totalled 7,246 (2,270 men and 
4.976 women). 
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The labour problems of this industry have 
not been alleviated to any extent by cutbacks 
in military requirements as domestic needs 
and Canada’s commitments to ‘the United 
Nations and to UNRRA will necessitate 
maximum production for some time. In view 
of the seriousness of the situation, the in- 
dustry has recently been placed under a six- 
months’ directive of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board wth a view to restoring produc- 
tion to the 1941 level or better. Measures 
are being taken to divert additional manpower 
to the understaffed textile mills and clothing 
factories and many establishments are being 
given a high priority rating in order that they 
may procure essential labour immediately. In 
recruiting labour, especially workers formerly 
employed in war plants, emphasis is being 
placed on the permanency of the work and the 
opportunity to acquire a new trade. Training 
classes, already organized in some mills, are to 
be extended to smaller plants through govern- 
ment assistance in supplying qualified in- 
structors. Although these measures will afford 
some relief, no large-scale movement of new 
or experienced workers into this industry is 
anticipated in the immediate future. 

Secondary Metals—Labour demand in the 
secondary metal industries, although somewhat 
less than at April 19, remained high, totalling 
3,954 at May 24. The return of agricultural 
workers to the farms has left a great many 
foundries and steel plants understaffed. While 
an acute shortage of heavy labour in this 
industry is reported in some areas, many 
establishments are counting on further assist- 
ance from the farmers when seeding is 
completed. iad Sa 

: Construction oY 


With the opening of the building season, 
there is considerably increased activity in the 
high priority construction industry. Labour 
requirements at May 24 totalled 5,418 com- 
pared with 4,108 five weeks earlier. All regions 
reported increases in demand, the greatest 
being in Ontario and Quebec. In most areas 
all competent tradesmen have been absorbed 
and there is a persistent demand for skilled 
construction labourers such as_ carpenters, 
painters and bricklayers which is difficult to 
satisfy as applicants are scarce. 


Transportation 
Demand for workers in high priority trans- 
portation remains at a high level, 10,424 


persons being required at May 24. Two-thirds 
of this labour shortage was reported by steam 
railway companies which are in urgent need of 
extra gang labourers and maintenance men at 
this season of the year. Demand is largely 
for the heavy type of labourer and few 
suitable applicants are available. 
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Trade, Finance and Service 


The tight labour situation in the high 
priority trade, finance and service group 
persists. Lay-offs from war plants will make 
more workers available for this type of work, 
but it is only to be expected that they will 
be reluctant to accept employment in these 
industries before exploring the possibilities 
elsewhere. At May 24 there were 19,294 
persons (7,514 men and 11,780 women) 
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required as compared with 17,792 at April 19. 
Up to the present time hospitals, hotels, 
restaurants and summer resorts have experi- 
enced great difficulty in finding enough help 
to carry on. The serious labour shortage 
in hospitals continues with an urgent need 
for kitchen workers and ward assistants. 
Hotels and restaurants are’ understaffed and 
there are very few applicants registering for 
this type of work. All regions report a 
shortage of skilled mechanics and repairmen. 


Regional Analysis 


The Regional analysis which follows 1s based 
on semi-monthly reports received from Local 
Employment and Selective Service Offices 
across Canada. The report covers employment 
conditions during the month ended May 22, 
1945. 

Maritime Region 


Agriculture —Unseasonably cold weather has 
not only proved a serious setback to farm 
operations but also resulted in a decrease in 
the demand for helpers. While several local 
offices report outstanding orders for whom no 
applicants are available, the only urgent 
demand comes from the vicinity of Truro, 
where a special effort is being made to meet 
requirements by referrals to the more pro- 
ductive farms. 

Logging —Favourable water conditions have 
contributed to the success of the river drive. 
In contrast to conditions a year ago, when 
much of the cut had to be left in the bush, 
all the trees felled during the past season 
have reached the booms. In New Brunswick, 
the camps are re-opening for Summer opera- 
tions; the majority of the many bushworkers 
required will be procured from the farms after 
the seeding is completed. 


Coal Mining —Production remains at normal 
level. Although more certificated miners could 
be easily placed, the need for additional man- 
power is not pressing. 

Manufacturing —The cessation of European 
hostilities, with the consequent cancellation of 
shell contracts, has resulted in a mass staff 
reduction at the Trenton Steel Works, 
presently releasing about 750 employees, of 
whom only 70 are women. A number of those 
affected are going to Halifax shipyards and 
Toronto rubber plants, while those not thus 
placed are filing unemployment insurance 
claims. The Foundation Maritime of New 
Glasgow is also laying off men, preparatory 
to a complete shutdown. Nearly all of the 
100 men released from the Industrial Shipping 
Company’s plant at Mahone Bay during the 
past two months have returned to their homes 


in Newfoundland, Quebee or Ontario; a 
further 100, who sought separation in order 
to return to farming or fishing, have not been 
replaced. 


While Halifax shipyards can still use addi- 
tional riveting crews, their general labour 
requirements are less urgent than earlier. In 
spite of the efforts of local offices, great diffi- 
culty has been experienced in meeting the 
manpower demands of the fertilizer plants for 
their short seasonal rush. It has also been 
impossible to reduce the labour shortages of 
the textile mills and kindred industries to any 
appreciable extent; all are handicapped by the 
lack of skilled and unskilled workers alike. 


Construction—The labour situation through- 
out the region is reasonably satisfactory. 
While there is a steady demand for workmen 
on small building jobs, no great difficulty has 
been encountered in filling these requirements. 

Transportation—The heavy demand for 
extra gangs for the railways persists, with few 
men of the necessary physique available. 
While there is no great need of additional 
longshoremen on the Halifax water front, the 
Reserve Labour Pool requires 200 freight 
handlers for immediate employment. The 
unloading of troop transports is handled by 
the Army Port Battalion. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—Reports from all but such 
northerly areas as Lake St. John and Abitibi 
are causing much concern as to the success of 
this season’s crops. In some sections re- 
seeding will be necessary, and fruit trees in 
some vicinities have also suffered | great 
damage. While there is no immediate call 
for farm labour, a special study is being made 
with a view to forestalling the possible lack 
of adequate assistance during the haying and 
other harvest periods. 


Logging—The weather conditions which 
have so seriously handicapped the farmer, 
have benefited logging operators, who are 
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making good progress with the river drive. 
Although more drivers could be used to 
advantage, on the whole, orders are being 
satisfactorily filled. A few companies are 
preparing for Summer cutting, for which the 
majority of bushmen will be procured locally. 


Mining—tThe anticipated boom for a large 
‘number of prospects and junior mining 
ventures has made it increasingly difficult for 
local offices to provide suitable manpower for 
production operations. While skilled miners 
are almost unprocurable, special efforts are 
being made to fill, at least partially, the base 
metal workings’ urgent need for mine 
beginners. The labour supply for the gold 
mines remains far below requirements. 


Manufacturing —Lay-offs of some magnitude 
are occurring in many parts of the province. 
Progressive staff reductions in several Mont- 
real plants are proceeding according to 
schedule, with all worthwhile employees 
promptly absorbed by other essential indus- 
tries; as yet, the large number of men released 
has not lessened to any marked degree the 
grave shortage of heavy labour. In Quebec 
City some 250 persons have been released 
from the arsenals. Some hundreds of men 
and women have also been laid off from 
several of the large DIL. plants; a great 
many of those affected are being referred to 
the understaffed rubber plants and other indus- 
tries in the Montreal area. 


The recent change in the aluminum pro- 
duction schedule has materially affected the 
manpower situation in the various plants of 
the Aluminum Company of Canada. The 
closing of potrooms at Chicoutimi and Beau- 
harnois is necessitating the progressive release 
of many men; however, staff reductions appear 
to be almost at an end for the time being, and 
the company has even taken on another 100 
labourers at Shawinigan Falls. 


The rubber footwear industry, the tobacco 
factories, the textile plants and kindred in- 
~dustries throughout the province still suffer 
from persistent labour shortage. 


Construction —Although the season is just 
opening up, the shortage of building materials 
and specialized building tradesmen is already 
hampering the industry. The number of 
skilled artisans and general labourers required 
in all parts of the region far exceeds the avail- 
able supply of men for construction jobs. 


Transportation—As yet the railways have 
not suffered to any extent from lack of man- 
power. It is reported that a number of extra 
gangs have not been ordered out, possibly 
owing to weather conditions. 
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Ontario Region 


Agriculture—Slightly warmer weather is 
being welcomed by farmers whose crops have 
been injured, and in some cases destroyed, by 
constant cold and heavy rains. Such low-lying 
sections as Belleville, Fergus, Guelph and 
Niagara Falls have suffered most. While 
adverse weather conditions have resulted in a 
lessened labour demand, very few applicants 
are available to fill quite substantial orders 
throughout the province. 


Logging—Although river driving up the 
Ottawa Valley has been hampered by a short- 
age of suitable labour, on the whole woods 
operations are progressing favourably. The 
Kapuskasing office advises that, with the drive 
almost over in that area, the majority of the 
bushworkers have gene into the pulpwood 
camps. At Sault Ste. Marie, too, loggers are 
in good demand for the Summer cutting. 


Sawmills—While the smaller mills are bene- 
fiting by delayed agricultural activity, larger 
establishments are still short of their labour 
requirements. Most of the mills in the Sud- 
bury area have been reduced to a day shift 
only, and at least another 200 men are needed 
at once for barker and mill operations at 
Temiskaming. Local millyard and _ track 
labourers employed by the pulpwood company 
at Kapuskasing have been supplemented by 
the transfer-in of 40 men from the Quebec 
region. 


Mining—No improvement is apparent in 
the manpower situation of the seriously 
understaffed mines of the Timmins and Sault 
Ste. Marie areas. The Belleville office reports 
that the various fluorspar workings in the 
vicinity of Madoc have re-opened for the 
season; the fairly heavy demand for unskilled 
labour is being met by workers from the sub- 
marginal farms, as well as a considerable 
number of labourers available in the district. 


Manufacturing—The greatest and most im- 
mediate need, that of heavy labour, is being 
ameliorated somewhat by the _ prolonged 
employment of agricultural workers. 

The Hamilton office reports that of 1,400 
men and 600 women released from various 
local plants during the past fortnight, a large 
percentage have been transferred to other 
employment. The Fleet Aircraft Company 
of Fort Erie is in process of releasing 600 
employees, men and women in equal numbers. 
One department of the DIL. plant at Nobel 
has been closed down, resulting in the dis- 
charge of about 50 men. Two large factories 
at New Toronto have cancelled extensive 
orders for workers, and at Windsor, also, a 
number of plants are curtailing their activities. 
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The Ford and Chrysler companies have re- 
duced their working schedule to a five-day 
week, and other smaller firms are requesting 
the same privilege. 


Counterbalancing the slowdown in war pro- _ 


duction in some centres, large plants in other 
cities are making undiminished manpower 
demands. Unfilled vacancies in the London 
area remain approximately 1,300, and plans 
are afoot for enlisting the assistance of local 
students at the close of the school year. The 
Toronto office reports a persistingly heavy 
demand for all types of workers, with few 
suitable applicants available. One Kingston 
firm has brought in 100 labourers from the 
Quebec region to relieve the serious shortage 
of husky workmen; in St. Thomas, a similar 
dearth has been alleviated to some extent by 
part-time assistance from members of the 
Army and the Air Force, but the abrasive and 
chemical plants at Niagara Falls are still 
definitely undermanned. 


The seasonal labour requirements of packing 
plants, flour mills and food processing estab- 
lishments present an added problem at this 
time. There has been no change for the better 
in the understaffed textile and clothing 
factories and kindred industries, where few 
applicants are available to alleviate the 
critical labour shortage. 


Construction—In spite of unfavourable 
weather conditions, construction activity is 
increasing, especially in commercial and 
domestic building. A steady demand persists 
for carpenters, bricklayers, painters and other 
skilled artisans, as well as good general 
labourers. 


Transportation—Procuring extra gang and 
section crews for both railways becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. Although most local 
offices concerned advise that the available 
supply of manpower for water transportation 
is satisfactory, a noticeable turnover in Great 
Lake crews is reported from Sault Ste. Marie, 
where placements fall considerably short of 
requirements. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture—While seeding is well under 
way in all parts of the region, farm operations 
in most sections are still hampered by rain. 
Although there is an unanswered call for 
experienced tractor men in the farm districts 
surrounding North Battleford, Winnipeg and 
Lethbridge, the general demand for agri- 
cultural labour has decreased markedly. How- 
ever, the request for domestics is continuingly 
brisk, with few available applicants. 


Logging—The river drive is proceeding 
apace in the Fort Frances and Lakehead 
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areas. Labour requirements for this work 
have been satisfactorily met, but there is still 
a call for pulpwood cutters and loggers for 
the Summer months. 


Coal Mining—The collieries are continu- 
ingly handicapped by the lack of certificated 
miners, as well as unskilled labour. The 
Blairmore office has orders on file for 100 
underground workers, as well as clearance 
orders for another 150 required in the Michel 
and Fernie areas. 


Base Metal Mining—Increasing activity is 
responsible for mounting manpower require- 
ments. Very few men of the type suitable to 
the work are obtainable. In the Flin Flon 
area, however, the call for underground and 
plant workers is gradually being met by the 
employment of university students. 


Manufacturing —The most outstanding need 
is for husky labourers for the packing plants, 
flour mills and foundries; the supply is far 
from adequate and little relief is foreseen 
until seeding is completed. 

As an aftermath of V-E Day, lay-offs are 
taking place in several war plants. Cancella- 
tion of contracts has resulted in a staff reduc- 
tion at the plant of Regina Industries Limited. 
Approximately 100 workmen are _ being 
released from the Port Arthur shipyards, but 
the aircraft division of the plant will continue 
to employ the majority of those on the 
present staff for some time to come. 


Construction—Increased activity is result- 
ing in materially larger orders for building 
labour. The general shortage of both skilled 
and unskilled workmen is becoming steadily 
more serious as the season advances. 


Transportation—To an insistent demand: for 
extra railway maintenance workers is added 
the problem of procuring men to handle a 
record volume of Canadian grain at the Lake- 
head elevators. The employment of soldiers 
is expected to relieve the situation somewhat, 
but many more husky labourers are required. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture—Although efforts to secure 
experienced dairy help have met with little 
success, the general farm labour supply is 
considered reasonably adequate. 


Logging.—Operations in all parts of British 
Columbia ‘are hampered by the shortage of 
skilled woodsmen of all types, as well as 
physically fit unskilled labourers. In the 
northern interior, the return of agricultural 
workers to ‘the land is largely responsible for 
an existing shortage of approximately 359 
woodsmen. 
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Sawmills—As the season advances, man- 
power requirements mount steadily. Approxi- 
mately 110 men are needed in the Cranbrook 
area, Kamloops and Fernie mills are continu- 
ingly shortstaffed, and operators in the 
remoter parts of the Vernon district are having 
great difficulty in securing enough skilled and 
unskilled workers. In the vicinity of Prince 
George there are 250 vacancies, while farther 
north, the Prince Rupert office reports a 
serious shortage of skilled workmen. 


At New Westminster the call for heavy 
sawmill labour has been partially met by the 
employment of Lascar seamen, residing in 
camps in the vicinity between voyages. It is 
feared that a freshet in the Fraser River, 
making log towage impossible, may force a 
temporary shutdown of the local mills. 

Mining—While both experienced men and 
underground labourers are still scarce in the 
collieries, the manpower situation in the base 
metal mines is still more discouraging. One 
large company is calling for an additional 200 
underground workers; while some relief is 
anticipated through the employment of 
students, as yet the number of these reporting 
has been smaller than usual. 


Manufacturing—The _ general 
shortage includes machinists, 


manpower 
fitters, elec- 
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tricians, sewing machine workers, moulders 
and a great dearth of heavy labour. The 
shipyards, which make the greatest demands, 
are still undermanned; in Vancouver, their 
most insistent call is for semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers, who must be physically fit. 
In Victoria the demand for all types is being 
relieved to some extent by an extensive lay- 
off from the Victoria Machinery Depot. The 
Vancouver office anticipates success in filling 
a recent order for 400 aircraft workers. The 
shortage of heavy labour in New Westminster 
plants has been alleviated by the Lascar sea- 
men, a number of whom have also been sent 
to Vancouver. 


Construction—The heavy demand for all 
classes of building tradesmen persists. While 
applicants are scare, no critical lack of workers 
is apparent and precautions have been taken 
to ensure that workers are not diverted to low 
priority jobs. 


Transportation—The call for extra gang 
and section labourers for the railways remains 
unsatisfied. The requirements of water trans- 
portation are also very high; while no applic- 
ants are now available, there is possibility of 
relief from the student group for the Summer 
months. 





Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 
April, 1945 


Tee volume of business transacted by the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
during the five-week period March 30 to May 
3, 1945, as indicated by the average daily 
placements effected, showed an appreciable 
gain when compared with the preceding four 
weeks, March 2 to March 29, 1945, and a slight 
increase in comparison with the four weeks 
March 31 to April 27, 1944. All industrial 
divisions, excepting trade, showed gains in the 
daily average of placements effected in compar- 
ison with the previous four weeks, the most 
pronounced being in public utilities, services, 
manufacturing and construction. When com- 
parison is made with the four weeks ending 
April 27, last year, all industrial groups apart 
from manufacturing, agriculture and public 
utilities showed increases, the gain in forestry 
and logging being most noteworthy. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1942, as re- 
presented by the ratios of vacancies notified 
and of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at Employment Offi- 


ces throughout Canada. It will be seen from 
the graph that the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications followed 
upward trends. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 127-9 during the five 
weeks ending May 3, in contrast with 116-4 
during the preceding four weeks and 125-4 
during the four weeks March 31 to April 27, 
1944.- The ratio of placements to each 100 
applications during the period under review 
was 71-0 compared with 69-0 during the 
previous period ending March 29, and 68:9 
during the four weeks March 31 to April 27, 
last year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to Employment and Se- 
lective Service Offices throughout Canada 
during the period under review was 10,059 in 
comparison with 8,218 in the preceding four 
weeks and 9,810 during the four weeks ending 
April 27, a year ago. The average number of 
applications for employment received daily 
during the five weeks March 30, to May 3, was 
7,863 compared with 7,054 during the previous 
period and 7,822 during the four-week period 
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‘March 31°to April 27, 1944. The average 
‘number of placements made daily by the offices 
for the five weeks ending May 3, was 5,586 
of which 5,414 were in regular employment and 
°172 in work of one week’s duration or less, 
-in comparison with a daily average of 4,860 
during the previous four weeks. Placements 
- during the four weeks March 31 to April 27, 
1944, average 5,436, consisting of 5,275 in 
-regular employment and 161 in casual work. 

During the period March 30 to May 3, 1945, 
the offices referred 221,153 persons to employ- 
“ment and effected a total of 161,993 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment numbered 156,997, of which 105,- 
598 were of males and 51,399 of females, while 
placements in casual work totalled 4,996. The 
’number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 200,776 for males and 90,946 for females, 
“a total of 291,722, while applications for work 
numbered 228,035, of which 153,170 were from 
.males and 74,865 from females. Reports for 
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- the four weeks ending March 29, 1945, showed 


197,221 positions offered, 169,305 applications 
and 116,653 placements 
effected, while in the four-week period March 
31 to April 27, 1944, there were reported 225,- 
624 vacancies, 179,911 applications and 125,026 
placements in regular and* casual employment. 


The following table gives the placements 


effected by the offices each year from January, 
1935, to date :— 





PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1OS5 yatta eee... 226, 345 127,457 353, 802 
TOSGe cee men eer eee 217,931 113,519 331,450 
193TH. BRE Aah 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
1OSS Se eres ORE ore 256, 134 126,161 382,295 
1939.2 ene Jenene 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
1040 Rep ee Settee 2 320, 090 155,016 475,106 
BAY. ian omen oleate bal 316,168 191,595 507,763 
1942 TRY: MA eke RES 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
N04 Six, poi tne lhe Fe 1,890, 408 53,618 1,944,026 
HOGA.) oreorea. ee eneen taveeers 1,693,119 46,798 1,739,917 
1945 (18 weeks)....... 534, 025 15,497 549, 522 


VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE 
HUNDRED APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vaacancies- 














Placenents—————————— 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
— MARCH 30 TO MAY 3, 1945 
Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 

Office Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island.........,....... Sees 905 435 800 837 HOS: wireewen ce 314 
GarlopeerOw Nes Ue « coc sinc ates aero wie ae dt cioptels § 604 371 507 557 DOO cglieeee ste t 279 
RS ITRINOTSIC OS 4 iochec cet sees Sse ais 86.0 cetays rs 301 64 293 280 245 ars ones ce 35 

WOyaySCGUla. ciocic unt c cet ss cc dere tenes Got ewan ares 8,954 6,986 7,654 8,176 5,605 133 25007 
Raa ersthincs co bah 6. conic ie dhe oasis cote tate eios 348 121 219 315 ZIGWE eee 124 . 
Nori GI@OWAUCE Ss 21s Seis sntin + oo Site's tacts <isuc em svomriae: #rehs 139 100 143 71 Oa sb laneace ce, 18 
WDAGEOMOUTO 2. 5.0cb cs Game tienda eee seco conee ee 284 240 172 205 gUGy7ee a peers ope 24 
Digby 128 109 112 102 shed betes - Sse 46 
Glace Bay 220 242 379 281 Pie sl reeeeetties Beye, 5 283 
MP lita gee. o cscck soot cis dace Mees otic omens 3,797 3, 829 2,502 3,155 DEQUGOS PEA te esac 653 
MGW EPRCSSIRE 2 = 1525) 5 cectiets  when Ca tibe mie bis spew bts 45 6 40 45 AQF ERs tet eee 8 
SOWENANE 5) os fib cette cus c cigee eae oreo avateiete eee 360 271 285 249 CSOT leet ae nace 109 
NSEVEEDOOI Te sais oh s cepaete es si dale mame tis a's «| caste siete 288 276 137 143 1 De, ie Bl adhe pal gtk 28 
News GlaSPO Wie aah s cciet ce cise som tiroe maiedis catego 964 547 802 883 606 74 270 
IN Gua AtCHIONG #55... tect owes dec Mets as os fbis sets ous 95 280 151 119 3 alo ee cee 85 
PICCOUN RR Seek steels Sane eae when te et. 186 61 281 256 127 ane 151 
VOTE ha int Oh selene ceo c dia gel Sere, cuss ais bie Maree olla 84 40 71 59 SB orate chen 44 
RSME Neier ares Ri Sieasious ekeasr ss ies sicuislg SAN, MRS 4 1,063 265 1,310 1,350 833 54 559 
SIV IMGN MNOS spits ee cere tee Vaceitt ees clot oestee hens 253 36 322 239 Pala hu | kata bleh 144 

HALTS Res cic) cialis oes coramice aie Ac lela ees oases stem mocake 379 292 432 421 285 1 107 
Yarmouth-Shelburne 321 271 296 283 PAU gl Mimelenelies c-ae 124 

New Brunswick: 2). cree)... feo cass cece gst pet ess 9,056 5,129 6,655 6,393 4,590 82 2,421 
Sab higuastin 2 5A 5 oh cette eg os theve Sree wae cities shee esate 582 101 243 167 64 13 161 
Campbellton vices sees cates ends sina bcmes tats 1,662 376 516 446 226 52 229 
LOORTGE TET IG IS) 25" Re: Rea EN: MEERirst po cw ea yey ’ 672 410 451 439 Pats ia bested. 5 162 
MIPCGEHICCON Fst cab conte «so dss tease ces heen ea sete 466 344 455 486 S20 at. Pere 126 
EIGER SLs wie eRis cere cis oie avs oeocine Shree aide 393 75 391 408 SSO Alone canes 24 
PVEGTICEOMMETSE adi sic cne bicscssitte s Bets cietene oo ots 1, 879 1,329 1, 886 1,923 1,264 16 1,021 
INGWCHBUlOmE 2 oH ch, ctite sco 3 ds cNae gas oP sae cate 370 152 301 246 MOD Buy Rect teen tate 120 
Maint JGnne. cc cise cee siewishcer ede. case et te 2,402 1,766 1,917 1,814 1, 443 1 440 
SiS tephens sea ab otairs cs schon get ocelot os teres ote 249 328 172 161 T2920 i Soe 41 
ISSO XOM INNES 5:2 SNe Stee ceeds sateiy es eee cae graces 208 110 189 193 SYS al eee esc pes * 66 
DV OIIGSOCIS, 6430 f:520 ose wink cin wig ees dee mbes gags tn 173 138 134 110 1 haemo. 31 

Qilehee fos cease Sees chs agete ects cna t les 98,282 65,483 13,379 65, 783 
Meton Vale sss 2 5.cd steels en cidavedhee sales Sale seine ciers 253 204 110 123 
PASIDESLOS LAA SAM oid 48 not fags eos cin idove Gitesensie) sd orem eee adie 183 113 140 143 
Baie St: Paul. 2354.25 SPRAY FO. os, RR es I te 9 ee 129 65 181 96 
Renu larnOisits sans ce oe sus cledso merscan sat omen ibys 403 160 252 259 
Buekanwh arn... : oh - tects «ists cette aoe t ere tes 384 145 462 351 
@ampbell’s Bay-2: Pe secncc ew kee weas teen eee es 278 216 187 154 
WAUSANSCOLY has awh s Meta swis alctee MES ses poles es 2,230 1,605 708 669 
Sandler s 22550555 «cee sac che Cees eal oe SRE es 45 164 98 51 
CI COGUIED EH.) Iss ate cies oe socio Ste cee ns <e tewes 2,878 1,360 1,876 1,764 
WORHCOOK HEE E a As o Ont Ue a pec eos sis bie om ae Fes 917 363 648 661 
MS OWANS VINES. -i0c0c tie Oe oe ue ch ee shoe ee aes 186 119 136 136 
HDG DOA Ubtey Bete ce beateh ito. asiale Soto s aenstome ee ss 1,224 73 1,292 1,193 
TO rAMNONG Ville, ko eecn + cle: = Seeecas <0 Sevedarea es tf 175 701 804 
ALAS NTI US 616 Sh cg od ett aeisis oko Sites +8 og Os ee eas 286 32 285 272 
Harn DABS £5 he ees sg 6d thle ene ge 4 sitiel ae mimiela © 154 123 125 112 
NG rANW ieelea in ole 18 sc nine tes sista w amrentate die arent es 761 492 676 364 

Ss as SSS OS Se eee Sc ccs a ceerte ao «che sims es 1,134 664 1,076 865 
BONCELE Ca 08 o Hoo ae eee ooo hole eee ec athe 8 734 287 739 675 
PONGUMICLO 22 a8 558 seb ie sincaists. cietecee siscss ds sap 08.8 382 127 760 629 
Pa chine. 176 ess cse0 sick ee wncis chee uaee Seen as seats 976 655 678 659 
Be DUGO Tua AS ERE. URE no atccclein ets soli ee Oe 375 129 774 424 
UFR GSS Lo ee (PR RE a, A to 223 174 164 176 
TB RU CONIC Aaa Rear Oe «od wis 50 ola shes steuens shai sre d-s e's payete’s 2,242 685 1115 1,222 
CVS) PASAT E SE oisee eiaGe-\d olale semper ayers, aaneca oh greigre 864 344 1,318 834 
WON GUCUIL See ceeictsie cite tee suas sake <tmectenais «cs smeem tare 813 670 590 498 
TROUISE VALLON: <4 c'shid eis hee Pe sede ote eter ciarae eae tee 297 96 383 306 
EAC OD AA er clcietbncera te ninieek cckwe es Weishnee maretobeie 286 101 207 Bai 
Mig bane saad sees «ot tine cicicokectetge ais ed sc ie © 2,586 1,872 1,434 A327 
IMC PANG CUss saat e bcc ate Soaks sara) ate a trakces. ogee sed.c see Aes 545 195 514 475 
Mont Warrier tics tense oeccs see hE RC Ae 796 209 399 384 
WEONUINA GUY orv sree ttm Caleb eibaiee eit eis a seeteets= 182 59 307 177 
MontixorenCy ss ..44\s, eels oct acmucebics deitameci' 342 58 946 393 
Maontronls Ss seas es) Ieee ss acts scl elec caren ate 46,871 39, 286 29,345 27,686 
Plessisville.s is cictcc kee te SR B0P cole 3, AEM WU nde og 231 116 188 179 
Pointe aux Trembles 774 505 510 455 
Port Alfred 367 107 467 435 
(DIVE) ave AR ea stot inert bras AO Aneta EI ae inl Aa 4,366 1,989 5,119 4,255 
Richmond 117 153 161 105 
Rimouski 894 545 913 579 
BULVICKE GUMLIOUDS actrees ais.sitibt sce atin sletsceetsl « Meansrohas 670 603 176 97 
Ober yal ee rer res sal ee cae 1,673 810 983 930 
BROTTRIGINE BS go aes contre Rens rene Meet 9 RE Oba oe 1,195 608 1,093 1,172 
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Vacancies Applicants 

















Regis- 

Office Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placed 
during end of during to ————_____—. 
period period period |vacancies} Regular 

Quebec—Concluded— 
Site. AGAthO.. 60a hic-aaeis <<. odes Mie ona «tes PEs <) 507 269 387 386 364 
Ste. Anne de'Bellevuez.™. ). dei .2.. Penee: 270 77 353 233 194 
Ste, “TL REPesO cis. an fs otis haere i eee 809 469 434 402 470 
St eH vacinuhe.... jacqie ae’. ko Saale © os eee 877 832 461 425 314 
Bo Gon.d SAID cis oss oa je'S ice ame Reet Talat REE seca Stee oie 764 336 1,018 897 490 
Steg CLOMOc ee ne othe open ceo. ceb emesis 1c cee 616 396 525 490 414 
St. Joseph dAliia. ec... b.). dapeine.« tbe same vies 398, 32 623 407 371 
St: Paut [RMI 5... sada eiebic i are temne 2 506 59 308 310 406 
Shawinigan El alise cages). de see cee eee: 898 300 749 1,010 686 
Sherbrooke: cies shis. depeceterc wes Base ens, tee ee 1,659 681 1,635 1,603 1,130 
SOPel threes ss come eimccie «Pero sts a: «Meee ee. 2,132 951 1,742 1,190 1,284 
MD hetford. Mines“ se 0mm sad: cc one os. Dee ee 1,090 224 1,201 1,026 920 
a hree Rivers: 35.c%s.qaerrccnd< seared Ree a 1,683 492 1,669 1,515 1,105 
Walid’ Orne: . c+ cee eet. . dec gts. cise tae 730 286 862 651 560 
Valley field x3 «scapes ia sth. Saar eee eee os 1,057 695 695 602 447 
BVO CUT, «6 scuccie. - stie aRBsio ict Socks Seca os Ree 2,863 2,632 2,063 1,805 1,261 
VICUOLIaVINIGS 4: «begae en. as see ee ce aes dee 540 296 418 415 336 

Ontario’. cc... bs ae ss de GOR Co Os bee 111,491 79,826 82, 238 84,738 62,162 
ATADTIOR R66. cise + 6 Ameren. os fantasies RtOORR Eh 342 388 260 257 216 
Barrie Sa. on oc. acs cosh EMO. 2d Ans Be cs ce 341 178 368 352 239 
Belteviller se. feck ere ce es te onenee ae eee en 638 388 547 824 528 
Bracebridge’. «.sixck «ep ke os to ems. ber eee: 1,151 1,203 266 190 200 
ESTA THD LOU visie lois) arches ais de Oar hala ben REET oe 392 456 215 209 152 
PBrantlonderts sic «ese ores ae eS ee 1,141 1,135 1,057 1,049 1,033 
Brock Valle. osiiesidhvs epee cowie: dorset eset WIRE Os 2 309 88 324 313 242 
Carleton’ Plates) -2 3rd. Wes toaeedt en aetna: 116 120 91 90 76 
Ghathain?. cc: on. be enters od cence EAB ar: 762 569 712 824 511 
Gopurg: 25. ay ee ee ee en ee ae eta 151 35 225 182 161 
Gollingwood.....\; fesgee ce cdee Wane ne oh oc RRBe 184 108 155 115 120 
Cornwall 261 1,185 1,161 878 
Dunnville 108 123 78 
MOP GUS occ hv cee Piel «| AA ean eink sagie e ors 84 99 87 78 
Fort Erie 374 186 170 131 
Fort Frances 250 351 327 279 
Fort William 1,412 1,560 1,533 1,304 
(CEN Re reer Lee eo bal Te OI ir pe ce, TE lesa 1,055 972 559 577 456 
CIANANOGUGA < cs <ob-« gee pina < ho | Mahan S eeee o oke 84 49 71 77 79 
CF OCETICH gecheve cc isRls aeons dle Seer ee Mie Bears ts 382 226 307 280 299 
Coe hit Neco. = 6: bin BBE a ase chen Uae Gate o-Ps 785 651 630 605 494 
Hamilton... g.c.co8.s sbahits ose ke SRE coe ORE Vs: 6,540 6,353 5, 807 5, 987 4,160 
Mawkesbury. .:. - so apene s+ ae ve Babee drveiste ss OIE 287 97 291 251 214 
Ungersaus se hoo: Piatty Une doa SOO ee eee 87 152 110 125 98 
KWapuskasing ....)..02 cists. vctctss aera ests 1,356 841 252 252 212 
NR CNOTA heck 36 se ace cies «dee Bee Boot fe cei Be 558 569 130 104 111 
AKIN GStON. wold 2 > LARUE Sais hos SAC re Ree os 6 1,867 728 1,541 1,892 1, 292 
Kirkland ‘Lake.’ °8): seg,...\. « dene ccaaa: eee sie 1,101 489 1,439 1,036 803 
Kitchener-Waterloo neces cctes page are bee Be «Pe 1,949 1, 802 1,112 1,153 970 
Jueaming ton.) 22 5%.ccmmer. ais se Sa hoe Dae aie 311 193 217 249 185 
PAT SAY. « 24g. . Je «She ans ape Bhers.« o Hode, INOS cate Libs: ails 159 84 137 164 139 
AISTOWOL LE on ss ca RAR os de Oda he cs Oe «5 128 106 120 110 93 
TEToy es Coy v Renee Sanpete pet 6M Cae, Aer i eae) eet Pe 3,538 2,148 2,691 3, 295 1,952 
1.N G6 WET V6 Uap ee rae? 2S et a ey ac ee 528 377 569 0 58 
INADANCO... oio0. ot) A anc eb. BeMe es vee ome. 192 140 167 161 130 
Newinarket 2.0.0 4:.. pats ae Ade aera en Sea sy: 145 9 183 147 117 
New Eloronto:..... Av icpist .&..0 to « cece. eee 1,694 1,632 iia 4 866 697 
Niagara Valls.c. obs pee eon domi: ae 860 532 758 832 617 
North (Bay nas. skate scp Woaade ox oes «Rie. a2 1,257 763 929 830 739 
Orangeville. Pac 6c -deretads Pines fe sca a eal he 76 76 80 73 61 
COTES, So.5c5 are eataie oc) RM chs aE ic oem: CBP 457 888 318 375 258 
OSA WB inetrs, oais Gn Ree > le aes ocak tec ee: 1, 296 1,129 1, 583 1,029 805 
OER Wa co. ke Gale CRMs cists « Sell osu alee IB 7,231 2,781 5, 508 5, 573 4,019 
Owen'Sotnd 2. oO sake on. a tee. salto Mee i Bboy 263 585 538 435 
PRATIS Db oc halide avo Bec BED Vee oko MURR) Ben cakes omens to. 96 195 53 62 44 
Parry; Sound Joi50 duc Gb ede o WE oe cs cE 386 193 334 279 278 
Pembroke. ool keep ies fe seat, SEN. 1,274 663 872 1,025 942 
Berth s.r ec ik a Ss tit a eae SR © 232 151 202 201 146 
Peterborough: 5 hc gee... .b eee ns ee eae 950 558 971 1,074 780 
PAGtOn Ss; Sac s. esas) SOR SEE gee a ogee aeh ee 152 ,, 30 163 151 166 
Port Art burs 6.05 se cE 3a <erd ce We oe ee eC ce 4,022 4,117 1,913 1,963 1, 567 
Port Colborne... 4. not. oc. ks Be one eee a 459 287 487 364 9 
ort: Oper ied okt d REI bo oe ee cee eR eo 109 98 99 105 74 
RT OSCOUE :.t65..5 eos OB «cbs SEM coe IE po Oe 180 131 183 157" 141 
HLONITOW . Beare y0sihS BR os oc Gk CRE Ce 202 89 174 242 156 
mt. Catharines s: 2 i Waa. ke ee ce ae 1, 821 1,012 1,804 1,924 1,519 
St. THOMAS. 2.60. Los Rs oR ORR eee: 1,084 903 678 767 589 
StU Set AaMRG AMD, Tmt Se Ure ee oor. 1,010 575 1,005 891 751 


Sault Ste Marie. .). 563.002. b o eed ide oie. 2 1,479 1,293 911 §51 850 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
MARCH 30 TO MAY 3, 1945—Concluded 











Vacancies Applicants 
BSS Goer ere etooF eva at 
Regis- 

Office Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Ontario—Concluded 
APACS, .. CMTS Soak «Bik. TSR eOTSE «elise 347 226 374 364 SLO Tals sa ene 30 
SmuithisePalis pt. oct nae ke ees dee 222 7d 219 245 LOSPSIAE . 10h. 33 
Stratioval). 4%. ..cdc4. ale MI. Beeiee 442 253 466 504 340 36 62 
Sturgeon Halles cq.ao axis... tes »- SE ees Se AP 235 91 242 243 TOPE eae a 43 
Stuclbumveestete nes Want Mee ee hie ee eet a 3,470 2, 826 1,909 1,861 1,550 45 431 
TUSon berg .nte cer cates Wate, wane ce eae ses 132 79 110 114 OD alae ne 5 ed. 10 
dtviers it) ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ere 1,215 941 1,645 W251 935 38 628 
PEORON UO Ci ck: 3: ROR, TMRIRGLTE Pe. aie ae oe 35,974 25, 145 23, 468 25,445 16, 867 201 6,045 
PLOLOUS JUUCLIGU OLAS .neelrctants peta ene te al 4,112 3,129 2,215 2,581 1,695 14 495 
a TOROS ceed te bites “i Reen «ois «cea ereeed: aw « 418 272 373 418 S500 | eae eee 59 
A Gee Bye eEGT og ook EO hes Sh PP ma 258 200 217 197 LSD! Gc; SeOEE «BOR 61 
Wiallacebure ce sO, . See |. SER. EAE. OT. 204 170 253 250 PLL Sal A lah Ae ae 35 
We UA Ob ite «cere baccater No: ec SU aoe teenies: 1,192 2,305 837 739 SYNE A hae ob daa 109 
VV CSCOM a ccts to, AE Gs tie sia aaa A 2,027 1,229 585 544 638i kis... 200 72 
Windsor? 2. IRN IEO att... BOM 3, 806 1,279 4,180 4,500 2,998 114 1,292 
Meo eee, ee Set oe eS ae 349 494 306 B20 25) | Sen ee 58 
Marittoba 7S. A at file SSO STIR hs LR. 13,005 6,528 123,167 12,307 6,498 1,349 5,782 
Been GOR, Ss ac sia artes hae SEI es i er i Banca ey 768 555 478 547 S00 SIBLE. sh 253 
Dauphine. ee cer eee eee ee he coer occ: 395 278 461 184 Is4teiee , PRO 207 
Elinilon® ...asvs Pict, city = eaters Rae cece cho © gio. 307 358 141 127 117 5 37 
PORUAEE NAR OTAL Oc aie as aos a ies, cna) Reel 280 145 385 271 222 Gir sete 233 
OLKIPIS: Sale ne. PAM REE. or oh ete s eeu s 92 47 113 90 806 | Aver cemer 48 
IE eras 5... aos «ssnpece hen. Pete Sites Pea 131 101 168 85 53 75 
NA pei rev Oly ee COS ce Pee a ee 11,032 5,044 10, 421 11,003 5,497 1,333 4,929 
Saskatchewan. ¢ o. «fea $00! stetcabiers wee ase 7,825 4,397 7,631 6,734 4,322 297 2,568 
[OCT PRTG ik reo, A aeanen eines enon alan neon A . bee aakeatnbeiie’ 237 109 167 192 149 eee 50 
MMiooso enw 29 ras EE SS 1257 620 732 890 576 17 328 
North. Battleiondi. 8 cb ie: ence. Nene Be 278 146 334 219 Sauer bet: cree 85 
IPPNCS Al Delis ON tarten ee tees cis oa ik aie 631 329 601 517 420 Pie wae 434 
Regina sys: ONES. TSS SOT a. Zz 2,576 1, 496 2,564 2,830 1,498 207 692 
Saskatoon... eee Rs ele ac ce. amet sat. Amma Phok 2,033 1,147 2,336 1,507 1,055 71 732 
PVA OC UILEDG. ree mre ices co ite von: ee cine eens Sune c 199 104 150 146 1394 Fee ee 37 
Westin Lt) WH aT TE BIR. SNL, ES, 205 196 126 113 hE | ee, ee 20_ 
OVO LOM ils cc Mie Ae RR ert ME 4 eh ace: Sten 409 250 621 320 189 2 190 
Albertan. 2261s Ar aew. 2 Oh. GR 12,869 5,940 10,911 11,351 7,512 732 3,618 
Blak Dia TAO Ge. cars excites cchacucto ®t OS ha 130 47 115 127 Ope ers. eee 26 
ISIAIVINOLG. te he ee CO ee te chee een oe 178 195 110 95 OS ber eee. Sek. 43 
GCaleariat) 66.) cts Rs Sere oi es: 4,575 1,797 4,283 4,322 2,754 291 1, 483 
IB) qivoel cel Nyy ee ae er ee een Ae ae 153 343 206 206 ee ad Laie chats 69 
WOUMIONVONn face eee en ee ee eet. 6, 030 2,184 5, 208 5,405 3,550 410 1,618 
Wdson ates se: PO RO set hse: 209 185 68 68 i I a ae 9 
Wore el ao n3 Fe ON aR a NT a re 625 383 470 625 384 24 249 
MetiCiINGJEFAt SN eee ee. Coe ok Ce em 689 540 291 342 251 7 56 
Riedy Deers... 92-077. dae. Tk ta &... mee bets: 280 266 160 161 gE Sapte ad 65 
British Columbia...................00.000........ 29,335 15, 207 26,600 24,834 17,720 1,016 9,461 
Chilliwace kiss fees oor... aes cops. tes severe. src obs 410 148 352 353 yA lta RRR Fe 110 
AS DUTTON Aaa ao oases paxcn dec nS Tks EINE oe EL 222 317 138 115 LSTP ie. Laas 70 
SreMDrOOK EES, . LSTA RE he roe ancke Fale eae cat 646 526 180 182 1S Oaeal = a trenercs toe 40 
DawsenrGreakasl Dl hiator Reset vanes. foreher cetes 157 56 107 126 P26ee Gee ee nee 18 
DUN CaN aera crtie ac Omince exc terete wsions das keisiars 492 389 282 284 405598). 2204. ; 59 
GENIC THA, JA4 ET PEA ae ee. RSE, OG. 70 189 61 51 250 i NB a 15 
inate OOS sr aa, « got aces bes eet cee sk ete anterior 442 281 347 262 Dae Noes ee 69 
NR OLONUIEN cs cua te seus Ieee katherine oe ei ose 334 159 291 267 243i CWS LE OS 229 
WinatimoPMQieliyin 28a... OOLTe 400 160 320 338 289 1 141 
INE ee: Oe A ne ee Oe ee OE Se 632 463 615 498 SO terliye hres cick 301 
INGw Westminster cine ccc a te ene ce 1,617 720 1,331 1,386 1,074 17 750 
Nierth VancallventalyiGe. .. 2 tnetae. . BIS 326 213 328 268 256i betyeee.. . 5. 124 
IPONtICLON, eats otic Mae. tay Sates 322 181 219 212 poe Coe ae 191 
POT bern. & cere ot ee CER ee 550: 333 273 264 333 2 104 
IPuince "George. Sek Tk S.. woe eae, 2. SM 761 246 560 516 550 13 119 
Prined: Runento sess bas ere Fi hci oe 668 425 602 480 0G ewe. eee 140 
PTICCUON: otter tea. meee ee ae ee 116 93 88 83 1 Gal Reaceeioeeny ool 19 
AliechULAe eure teade Pagers ae saga ets. ed eroay, £5: 191 465 354 228 bavi cece. 263 
VaNnCoUuVel. | serait Per tL ae a Pen Oe en «2 17,601 7, 886 17, 102 16, 052 9, 830 890 5, 623 
VEINON. occa os vc:hg Teles ei ee Le ee: 467 125 590 431 435 2 247 
WAIGCORIS. Meee x oe tt ee ake fia wee v oiiaeaate 2,579 1,282 2,253 2,209 1,759 91 740 
Wihiteliorsensciiec:. Stet reereek rE. wcrc. Soe tiers 331 555 207 229 iru iantyertay 89 
MATA AAG: ee ic co tea ee eo canteen oie 291,722 | 189,931 | 228,085 | 221,153 | 156,997 4,996 76,288 
Malas)... SSS, 2047 Biet IR det ARNOT 200,776 | 183,447 | 153,170 | 142,366 | 105,598 1,715 49,322 
Wein Gsee 2 hte eR oR SOE. wade 90, 946 56, 484 74, 865 78,787 51,399 3,281 26, 966 
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Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island ~ 


Opportunities for employment as reported 
by Employment and Selective Service Offices 
in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
during the five-week period March 30 to May 
3, 1945, showed a daily average of 340 in 
comparison with 252 in the period ending 
March 29, and 308 during the four weeks 
March 31 to April 27, 1944. The average 
number of placements effected daily was 218 
during the period .under review, compared 
with 176 in the previous four weeks and 222 
during the period ending April 27 a year ago. 
The decline in the daily average of placements 
from the period terminating April 27 last 
year, was not large in these two provinces as 
a whole under this comparison. Moderate 
gains were shown in services and trade but 
were offset by losses in manufacturing and 
construction. Placements by industrial groups 
included: manufacturing 2,305; services 1,481; 
trade 961; public utilities operation 776; 
construction 455 and mining 166. There were 
4,086 men and 2,117 women placed in regular 
employment. 


New Brunswick 


Positions offered through Employment Offi- 
ces in New Brunswick during the period under 
review, showed: increases in the daily average 
when compared with both the previous four 
weeks and with the period ending April 27, 
1944; there being 312 vacancies notified during 
the period ending May 3, in comparison with 
202 in the preceding four weeks and 219 during 
the period terminating April 27 last year. There 
was a daily average of 161 placements com- 
pared with 146 in the four weeks ending March 
29 and 149 during the period ending April 27 a 
year ago. Except for a moderate decrease in 
forestry and logging and a nominal decline in 
services, all groups showed increases in the 
daily average of placements over the period 
ending April 27, 1944, the most significant 
being in public utilities operation and: construc- 
tion. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded: manufacturing 1,503; services 951; 
public utilities operation 702; trade 602; con- 
struction 520; logging 165 and mining 182. 
There were 3,204 men and 1,386 women placed 
in regular employment. 


Quebec 


There was an increase in the average number 
of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in the province of Quebec during the 
period ending May 3, when compared with both 
the previous four weeks and with the period 
ending April 27 last year; there being 3,389 
vacancies notified during the five weeks under 
review, in comparison with 2,405 in the preced- 
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ing period and 2,881 during the four weeks 
ending April 27, 1944. Placements likewise 


increased under both comparisons, the daily 


average being 1,670 during the period ending 
May 3, in contrast with 1,406 in the previous 
four weeks and 1,462 during the period March 
31 to April 27, last year. A very substantial 
gain in forestry and logging, and a fairly large 
increase in manufacturing together with gains 
of moderate proportions -in services, construc- 
tion and trade accounted for the increase in 
the daily average of placements over the 
period terminating April 27, 1944. These im- 
provements were offset in part by fairly large 
declines in public utilities operation and agri- 
culture. Industries in which employment was 
found for more than 500 workers included: 
manufacturing 20,390; forestry and logging 
8,677; services 6,978; construction 4,458; trade 
3,867; public utilities operation 2,676 and 
mining 835. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 35,283 of men and 12,712 of 
women. 


Ontario 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in Ontario, during the five weeks term- 
inating May 3, was 3,845 in comparison with 
3,556 in the previous period and 4,089 during 
the four weeks ending April 27 a year ago. 
Placements showed an increase when compared 
with the preceding period but a decrease in 
contrast with the four weeks ending April 27, 
1944. The daily average was 2,176 during the 
period under review, 1,984 in the four weeks 
ending March 29, and 2,209 during the period 
March 31 to April 27, 1944. The reduction in 
the daily average of placements from the 
period ending April 27 last year, was mainly 
due to a substantial decrease in manufacturing 
followed by losses of more moderate propor- 
tions in forestry and logging, public utilities 
operation and agriculture. These were offset 
in part by fairly large increases in construction 
and services and a moderate gain in finance 
and insurance. Industrial divisions in which 
the majority of placements were effected were: 
manufacturing 25,533; services 12,861; public 
utilities operation 8,045; trade 7,142; construc- 
tion 4,942; forestry and logging 1,637; finance 
and insurance 1,228 and mining 1,112. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 39,764 


of men and 22,398 of women. 


Manitoba 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during the five weeks under review, 
called for a daily average of 448, compared 
with 387 in the preceding period and 450 
during the four weeks ending April 27, 1944. 


1945]. 


The average number of placements reported 
daily was 278 in contrast with 242 during the 
period ending March 29, and 275 during the 
four weeks ending April 27 a year ago. When 
comparing placements by industrial groups 
with the period ending April 27 last year, 
none of the changes were large. Moderate 
declines in manufacturing and services, and 
increases in public utilities operation and 
construction were the most important. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included services 
2,294; manufacturing 2,021; trade 1,453; public 
utilities operation 1,101; construction 536; 
agriculture 167; and finance and insurance 138. 
There were 3,709 men and 2,784 women placed 
in regular employment. 


Saskatchewan 


During the five weeks ending May 3, 1945, 
the daily average of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Saskatchewan was 270, 
compared with 206 in the previous period 
and 301 during the period March 31 to April 
27, 1944. The average number of placements 
registered daily was 159 during the period 
under review, in contrast with 117 in the 
previous four weeks and 168 during the period 
ending April 27, last year. When comparing 
placements by industrial divisions with the 
four weeks March 31 to April 27, last year, the 
only change of importance was moderate de- 
creases in public utilities operation and manu- 
facturing. Placements by industrial groups 
included: services 1,591; trade 931; manufact- 
uring 833; public utilities operation 457; 
agriculture 439 and construction 267. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 2,505 
of men and 1,817 of women. 


Alberta 


Employment opportunities are indicated by 
orders received at Offices in Alberta, during 
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the period under review, showed a daily aver- 
age of 444 in contrast with 337 in the preceding 
period and 520 in the four weeks terminating 
April 27 a year ago. The average number 
of placements effected daily was 284 during the 
period ending May 3, in contrast with 216 in 
the previous four weeks and 303 during the 
period ending April 27, 1944. Reduced place- 
ments in construction and manufacturing 
accounted for the decrease from the four weeks 
ending April 27 last year. Of the changes in 
all other groups, moderate increases in agri- 
culture, mining and public utilities operation 
were the most significant. Placements by in- 
dustrial groups included: services, 2,490; trade 
1,489; manufacturing 1,329; public utilities 
operation 1,032; construction 748; agriculture 
551 and mining 483. There were 4,786 men and 
2,726 women placed in regular employment. 


British Columbia 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in the 
province of British Columbia during the period 
under review, was 1,012 in comparison with 
873 in the previous four weeks and 1,042 in 
the period ending April 27, a year ago. There 
was a daily average of 646 placements com- 
pared with 574 in the four weeks terminating 
March 29, and 648 during the period ending 
April 27, 1944. The increase in the daily aver- 
age of placements over the period ending April 
27, last year, was due to moderate gains in 
public utilities operation and services. This 
advancement was largely offset by decreases 
in construction, manufacturing, and forestry 
and logging. Industrial divisions in which the 
majority of placements were effected were: 
manufacturing 5,079; services 4,601; forestry 
and logging 2,373; public utilities operation 
2,249; trade 2,151; construction 1,515 and 
mining 322. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 12,261 of men and 5,459 of 
women. 


Annual Review of Employment in Canada, 1944 


[ its annual review of employment in 
Canada, 1944, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported that the year was character- 
ized by a greater degree of stability in 
industrial employment as a whole than any 
other year since 1920, the year employment 
statistics were first recorded. It is pointed out 
that this situation was an obvious develop- 
ment in view of the stage reached in the 
progress of the war, the production for 
military needs and the heavy drains made on 
the manpower of the Dominion since the 
outbreak of hostilities. 


The report stated that “pre-war experience 
shows that in general, the trend from the 
beginning of January to the end of the year 
is favourable, there normally being a gain of 
over six per cent in this comparison, while in 
the period 1939-1943, the seasonally buoyant 
movements were inflated by wartime demands 
on industry.” In 1944, the indexes of employ- 
ment at January 1 and December 1 coincided 
and were the highest figures in the twelve 
months. 

There were six general increases and an 
equal number of decreases during 1944, when 
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the variation between the low and the high 
index numbers was 7-5 points. In 1948, the 
range was 12-3 points and in 1942 it was 
21-4 points. The normal variation, according 
to the experience of the years, 1929-1937, used 
in calculating seasonal adjustment, amounts to 
nearly eleven points. In the first quarter of 
1944, industrial employment was at a higher 
level than in the same months of any previous 
year; in subsequent months, this superior 
position was lost, however. 
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At December 1, 1944, the index was lower 
by 2-5 per cent than at the same date in 
1943, and slightly below that at the beginning 
of 1942. The annual index for 1944 at 183-0 
per cent of the 1926 average was very little 
lower than the 1943 mean of 184-1 and was 
otherwise the highest in the record of 25 years. 
Increasingly acute shortages of labour during 
1944 were reflected in the employment of 
important numbers of female workers, many 
of whom were engaged on a part-time basis. 


TABLE I.—SUMMARY OF THE STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS REPORTED MONTHLY 
BY THE CO-OPERATING ESTABLISHMENTS DURING 1943 AND 1944 
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1943 1944 
Annual Average Annual Average 
Indexes of Indexes of 
Annual —— Annual 
Geographical and Averages of Average] Em- Average} Em- 
Industrial Unit Weekly| ploy- | Pay- Weekly} ploy- | Pay- 
Karn- | ment rolls KEarn- | ment rolls 
| ings ——— 
Em- Weekly June 1, | June 1, Em- Weekly June 1, | June 1, 
ployees | Payrolls 1941= | 1941= | ployees | Payrolls 1941= | 1941= 
100 100 100 100 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces.......... 137,530} 3,880,631; 28-19) 119-5) 155-5} 139,207] 4,221,515) 30-33/ 120-1 167-1 
Prince Edward Island...... 2,235 53,767} 24-01 107-1 121-5 2,686 70,061; 26-06} 124-0; 152-4 
Nova Scotia..........- Wet 83,302} 2,444,113} 29-31 121-0} 158-9 82,675) 2,636,254) 31-88 118-7) 168-6 
New Brunswick............ 51,993] 1,382,751 26-60 118-3 151-4 53,846} 1,515,200 28-16 122-6 165-3 
Quebte.ts... inne St weirs: 587,302/17,073,442| 29-06} 127-1} 155-6}  581,401/17,566,413| 30-22} 124-9] 157-6 
ORRaI On eee een ee ae 755, 301)24,030,165} 31-82} 114-8] 135-3] 755,792/24,773,469| 32-78! 114-3) 138-2 
Prairie Provinees............. 191,580) 5,812,019} 30-32) 110-2) 128-1! 201,152) 6,355,928] 31-59] .114-6] 138-0 
Manitobans ian, dete cect 90,193} 2,697,129] 29-90} 110-3} 124-6 93,318) 2,898,962} 31-06} 113-8] 133-3 
Saskatchewan.............. 36,585) 1,061,876] 29-07] 103-6] 120-5 38,988} 1,181,208} 30-29) 108-6] 130-9 
Albertas ats, ae tenet ae 64, 802} 2,053,014] 31-65) 114-4] 137-6 68, 846] 2,275,758} 33-05) 119-3) 148-9 
British Columbia............. 176,821) 6,107,721) 34-52} 140-8] 174-5] 173,299] 5,999,722! 34-63! ..137-7/ 169-2 
Canada. Ieee... 1,848, 534/56,903,978) 30-78) 120-4) 144-9] 1,850,851|58,917,047/ 31-84) 119-8] 148-2 
(b) Crrres 
Montreal fh cteea hn ee 286, 830) 8,756; 429 30-50 133-0 161-5 289,550} 9,158,612 31-64 133-1 165-1 
Quebee City =e: 38,987] 1,038,435] 26-58] 165-9} 215-0 38,752] 1,187,795} 29-37] 163-7} 232-0 
GLODCOIN Sat AL BROS 251,322] 7,948,006 31-62 127-3 150-9 255,483] 8,306,722 32-51 128-9 156-0 
O ha Waist. tac eka ee 22,188 591, 437 26-65 111-6 129-3 22,021 610,195 27-70 110-7 132-8 
Hamilton tore ee 61,008} 1,979, 404 32-45 115-3 136-1 59,289] 1,962,229 33-10 111-7 134-4 
Windsor ..S:44oc8. . . HOLES) 41,579] 1,726,959 41-61 132-9 145-3 39,714] 1,694,969 42-68 126-6 142-0 
Winnipeg ss. ai keeue se oa 58,320) 1,633, 235 28-00 113-9 126-3 61,166} 1,757,093 28-73 118-8 134-6 
Vancouvers.: . shor aes ee 87,886] 2,938,994] 33-43} 173-2! 223-5 86,998] 2,914,753} 33-52] 171-0} 218-2 
Total—Kight Leading 
Cithess eee Ta. 848,120/26,612,899} 31-38! 132-0) 156-8 32,973|27,542,368| 32-29] 131-9! 160-9 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manutacturing agus eee. 1,180, 550/37, 210, 309 31-50 134-6 163-9} 1,175, 415/38,389,906| 232-66 133-6 167-8 
Durable Goods!............ 663, 878/22, 955, 869 34-40 156-0 193-1 644, 747/23, 080, 788 35-82 151-3 193-3 
Non-Durable Goods........ 498 695/13, 607,108 27-28 115-2 133-4 512, 624|14, 637, 484 28-55 117-9 141-9 
Electric Light and Power... 17,977 645, 782 35-92 94-2 105-0 18,044 671, 634 37 +23 94-6 109-2 
Logging Rd ayarainely «, daycare a suwatee hs ¢ 53,994} 1,311,963 24-78 114-0 143-6 64,579} 1,702, 502 26-54 136-3 182-4 
Mining eee. cee. ae 74,070} 2,672,498 36-09 89-4 102-7 72,427| 2,755, 156 38-05 87-2 105-3 
Communieations............. 27,910 819, 563 29-36 107-5 116-5 29, 072 895, 734 30-81 111-8 127-1 
Transportation Fr te Ste) 5 on 144,463] 5,178,418 35-86 115-3 130-2 154,304) 5,724, 559 37-07 122-3 142-0 
Construction and Maintenance 163, 809] 4, 853, 782 29-64 93-0 121-1 132,596] 3,935,209 29-74 75-1 97-7 
Sermices.en.£. Brriack. FiLe: 42,457 789,158 18-58 111-1 128-7 46,216 896,978 19-41 118-3 140-9 
HERG tee Fh! a ue = es eae 161,281) 4,068, 287 25-23 98-9 108-7 176,242) 4,617,003 26-21 104-7 117-3 
Total—Light Leading 
Industries............. 1,848, 534/56,903,978) 30-78) 120-4) 144-9] 1,850,851/58,917,047/ 31-84) 119-8) 148-2 
Finaneey.aia. .to.. ea xrohaite 63,892) 1,994, 764 31-19 106-5 115-5 65,329] 2,116,334 32-35 108-9 122-5 
Total—Nine Leading 
Industries............. DPERERS ARABS 74h 30-79; 119-8) 143-7) 1,916,186/61,033,381| 31-85) 119-3) 147-1 
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1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 


The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, as 


listed in Tables 4 and 5, with the exception of electric light and power. 
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The growth of the number of women in 
recorded employment in 1944, however, was 
not so pronounced as in earlier war years. 
“A tremendous expansion in industrial activity” 
took place in the Dominion in the months 
following the fall of France in 1940. In 1942, 
there was a perceptible slackening in the rate 
of expansion, succeeding by a more pronounced 
slowing in 1943, while the movement in 1944 
became slightly retrogressive. However, it is 
pointed out that in spite of this falling-off, 
employment continued at an exceptionally 
high level. 

In compiling the annual review for 1944 the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated a 
total of 175,700 returns in employment in the 
eight leading industries, namely, manufactur- 
ing, logging, mining, transportation, communi- 
cations, construction, services and trade. The 
average number of reports received monthly 
was 14,641; the staffs of the co-operating 
employers in the eight leading industries 
averaged 1,850,851, ranging from 1,796,340 at 
May 1 to 1,887,752 at the beginning of 
December. In 1943, the 13,756 establishments 
furnishing data had reported a monthly 
average of 1,848,534, varying from a minimum 
of 1,788,820 at the first of May, to a 
maximum of 1,916,588 at December 1. In- 
creased coverage of industry, as a result of 
the growth in the number of employers 
reporting, accounts for the apparently higher 
number in recorded employment in 1944. This 
factor was included in the computation of 
the index. Standing at 183-0, this was 0-6 
per cent below the 1943 mean, but was 5:4 
per cent higher than that of 173-7 in 1942 
and exceeded the 1939 annual index by 60-7 
per cent. The pre-war high figure was that 
of 119-0 in 1929. 
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Payrolls 


Although there was in 1944 a minor decline 
from 1943 in the general index of employment, 
a moderate increase in the same comparison 
was shown in the reported payrolls. In the 
eight leading industries the amounts dis- 
tributed in one week in each month averaged 
$58,917,047, indicating the disbursement of 
$3,063,686,000 during the year by the larger 
employers in the eight leading industries. 
The sums reported represented an average 
earned income of $31.84 per week for the 
typical individual in recorded employment, as 
compared with $30.78 in 1943, $28.56 in 1942 
and $26.17 in the seven months of 1941 for 
which statistics were available. 

In addition to the returns from the eight 
leading industries, information was furnished 
by 800 financial institutions and branches with 
staffs averaging 65,329 per month. The 
weekly payrolls of these persons were stated 
as $2,116,334, a mean of $32.35 per employee 
during 1944, as compared with $31.19 in 1943 
and $30.20 in 1942. 

By including these figures with those of the 
eight leading industries, the total labour force 
of whose employment there is current record 
was 1,916,180. The gross weekly payrolls in 
the nine industrial divisions in 1944 averaged 
$61,033,381, or an annual payroll of approxi- 
mately $3,173,735,800, disbursed in salaries and 
wages by the co-operating establishments. The 
average per employee in the nine groups in 
1944 was $31.85, as compared with $30.79 in 
1943 and $2861 in 1942. The latest annual 
index of aggregate payrolls exceeded that of 
1943 by over two per cent. The average 
earnings of the typical individual in recorded 


TABLE II.—ANNUAL AVERAGE INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS A WHOLE, IN THE 
EIGHT LEADING CITIES TAKEN AS A UNIT, AND ELSEWHERE IN THE DOMINION, 1929-1944 


(1926 = 100) 








Year 


Pe ee ee eC eC 


Hight 
Leading Elsewhere 


Canada 
ities 

A. rao ar hs Si 119-0 119-3 118-9 
«oe ARIMA « BGhs Ea TE 113-4 114-2 112-9 
OR Te Ree eae 102-5 104-3 101-1 
gus econ Pe eR Ens AR 87-5 90-2 85-3 
ee eee ee 83-4 83-0 83-7 
Be Ne ERICA A taht SRR 96-0 88-2 102-1 
sis es Theo 99-4 5 93-1 104-5 
sac neem aches abet <eaearo 103-7 97-7 108-4 
cus eens Sat Hine ne 114-1 105-8 120-8 
sic ee We EE Ae: 111-8 105-7 116-7 
hoes ee Se ee 113-9 107-8 118-8 
FS ee int hc WRG 124-2 118-9 128-1 
co MR. BORBS  Ft2 12. 152-3 149-0 155-0 
es. eee Pen See ee 173-7 177-7 170-7 
PR the. rah, ge ae i TN 184-1 196-0 175-2 

183-0 195-9 173-3 
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employment were 3-4 per cent higher than in 
1943 and 11-3 per cent above the 1942 mean. 


The factors contributing to the substantially 
greater rise in the index of aggregate payrolls 
than in that of employees were stated to be 
as follows: (1) The concentration of workers 
in the heavy manufacturing industries, where 
rates of pay were above the average and, in 
addition, there was a considerable amount of 
overtime work; (2) the payment of cost-of- 
living bonuses to the majority of the workers; 
(3) the progressive up-grading of employees as 
they gained experience; and (4) the payment 
of higher wage-rates in a large number of 
cases. The report suggests that with the 
changing situation in the European war, these 
factors may become of diminishing importance, 
the peak of payrolls probably having been 
reached in 1944, as the high point in employ- 
ment was recorded in 1948. 


Employment in Provinces 


Geographically, employment in 1944 declined 
in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia, while in the other provinces activity 
reached new high levels. In all the provinces 
except British Columbia, the reported salaries 
and wages, on the whole, were at the maximum 
in the record, which goes back only to the 
spring of 1941. 


Employment in Eight Leading Cities 


As in former years the Bureau of Statistics 
segregated the data obtained from the eight 
Canadian cities having a population in excess 
of 100,000. Taken as unit, employment in 
these cities showed relatively little change 
from 1943, there being a reduction of 0:1 
per cent in the composite index—195-9 as 
compared with 196-0 in 1948. With the 
exception of Winnipeg, however, there was a 
decided slackening in the latter months of 
1944. On the whole, activity was reduced in 
Quebec City, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and 
Vancouver, while in Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg, the annual indexes in 1944 reached 
new peaks. The index of payrolls in the eight 
cities as a whole in 1944 was 160-9, or 2-6 
per cent higher than the 1943 figure of 156-8. 
Only in Hamilton, Windsor and Vancouver 
were the disbursements in 1944 lower than in 
the preceding twelve months. In all eight 
cities, the general average earnings per person 
in recorded employment reached new high 
levels. The index of employment in manu- 
facturing in the eight leading cities taken as 
a unit averaged 238-9 in 1944, when the figure 
was 6:4 per cent above that for the Dominion. 
As compared with 1943, there’ was a decline 
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of 1-3 per cent in manufacturing in the cities 
and of 0-8 per cent in Canada as a whole. 
Activity in construction, on the other hand, 
declined to a much smaller extent in the 
larger centres during 1944, than was the case 
in the other areas, while service and trade 
showed more pronounced expansion. Nearly 
54 per cent of the persons in recorded employ- 
ment in manufacturing in the Dominion in 
1944, were reported by firms in the eight 
leading cities; this ratio was practically the 
same as in 1948. 


Sex Distribution of Persons in Recorded 
Employment at October 1, 1944 


Of the total of 1,928,111 persons reported 
as on the staffs of the firms reporting in the 
nine leading industrial groups at October 1, 
1944, 1,406,132 were men or boys and 521,979 
were women or girls. The latter number con- 
stituted 271 per thousand workers of both 
sexes, a ratio which was higher than the 
October 1, 1943 proportion of 262. In the 
twelve months ending October 1, 1944, it was 
estimated that there had been an increase of 
1-2 per cent in the number of female workers. 
While the number of male employees had 
fallen by 3°3 per cent. It is probable that 
many of the women added to the working 
force were part-time workers. 


The report draws attention to the upward 
trend in average earnings in 1944, despite the 
indicated decline in the number of male wage- 
earners. The weekly per capita . earnings 
reported in the various industries and areas 
between October 1, of 1943 and 1944 showed 
widespread gains, resulting in certain cases 
from higher wage rates, but more generally, 
from the up-grading of workers, both male 
and female, as they acquired experience. The 
movement of workers from low-pay to high-— 
pay industries was a factor of lesser import- 
ance in 1944 than in earlier phases of the 
industrial war effort. It is pointed out that, 
as in 1943, there was a tendency for the 
smallest gains in the weekly averages to appear 
in the industries and areas where the propor- 
tions of women workers showed unusually large 
increases. “The length of service of the 
female recruits to industry, would obviously © 
be one of many factors contributing to this 
result, as would the fact that absenteeism is 
frequently more pronounced among women, 
particularly among those with home respon- 
sibilities.” 

Of the 521,979 women in recorded employ- 
ment in the nine leading industrial divisions 
at October 1, 1944, 332,180 or 63-6 per cent 
belonged in manufacturing, including electric 
light and power. The proportion at October 1, 
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1943 was 66 per cent and at October 1, 1942 
it was 66-6 per cent. 
Attention is drawn in the report to the 
highly important increases in the numbers and 
proportions of female workers in the various 
manufacturing industries between 1939 and 
October 1, 1944.. “Extremely marked expan- 
sion was indicated in the aircraft industry, 
where the ratio rose from 30 per thousand of 
both sexes in 1939 to 291 in the latter part 
of 1944, while the numbér of females employed 
therein increased by many thousand-fold.” In 
shipbuilding, the advance was from 14 per 
thousand in 1939 to 68 at October 1, 1944. 
“At that date (October 1, 1944) as in 1939, 
the tobacco and textile industries reported the 
highest proportions of female workers indi- 
cated in 1944; the growth in the proportion of 
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women in the last two industries during the 
war, however, was not so great as in many 
other lines.” The iron and steel division, which 
had accounted for five per cent of the total 
women employed in manufacturing according 
to the annual census in 1939, reported no less 
than 21:6 per cent of the total included in 
the survey for October 1, 1944. The majority 
at the latter date belonged in the firearm and 
aircraft industries. 

“It 1s interesting to note,” the report states, 
“that the number of females in factories in 
the eight leading cities at October 1, 1944 made 
up almost three-fifths of the Dominion total 
of females in the manufacturing group as 


Quebec Association for Prevention of Industrial Accidents Inc. 


: ae is asserted in the Annual Report of the 

Quebec Association for the Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents for the year 1943 that 
“never in the history of industry has there 
been a period when Executive participation 
in the work of accident prevention received 
such. a challenge”. However, it is stated 
that in 1943, there were many definite indica- 


tions that industrial management throughout 


the province was showing increasing interest 
in safety measures and a willingness to co-op- 
erate in an active safety program. The follow- 
Ing figures are given in the report as indica- 
ting accident trends for the years 1939 to 1948, 
inclusive : 


Year Compensable Medical 
. Claims Claims 
1939 — 9,413 15,598 
1940 11,574 22.594 
1941 16,075 32,865 
1942 20,070 39,213 
1943 19,931 35,630 


During 1943, fourteen regional safety confer- 
ences were held in strategic industrial centres 
throughout the province. These conferences 
were well attended by both employers and 


reported by firms having 15 or more 
employees.” 
workers in the several districts. “A very 


conservative estimate of attendance...would 
be: Employers’ luncheons or dinners, 2,500 
and Workers’ safety rallies, 11,000.” Repre- 
sentatives of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission assisted materially in making the 
conferences successful. 


In addition to the conferences, numerous 
meetings of plant safety committees and 
supervisory personnel were held. Sound- 
films in both English and French were used 
for graphic presentation of methods of prevent- 
ing industrial accidents. Inter-plant safety 
competitions were conducted during the year 
and trophies were awarded in some sixteen 
different industrial categories, while nearly a 
thousand certificates were for outstanding 
achievements in safety promotion. 


In the course of the year the Association’s 
safety officers made a total of 14,612 visits. 
In connection with these visits, 8,985 of the 
more serious accidents were investigated and 
14,633 recommendations made to eliminate 
accident causes. In most instances, these 
recommendations were carried out by man- 
agement. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During May, 1945 


HERE was little strike activity in Canada 
during the month. There were nine 
strikes recorded in May as compared with 
nine the previous month and 25 in May, 1944. 
The number of workers involved showed a 
decrease and the time loss in man-working 
days declined sharply both as compared with 
the previous month and with May, 1944. 
Preliminary figures show nine strikes in exist- 
ence during May, 1945, involving 3,035 workers 
and causing a time loss of 6,340 days, as 
compared with nine strikes in April, 1945, with 
4363 workers involved and a time loss of 
25,169 days. In May, 1944, there were 25 
strikes, involving 22,827 workers, with a time 
loss of 126,386 days. 


workers, with a time loss of 79,035 man- 
working days, as compared with 91 strikes, 
with 42,354 workers involved and a time loss 
of 308,760 days, for the same period last year. 

Of the nine strikes recorded for May, 1945, 
all of which were terminated during the 
month, one resulted in favour of the workers, 
one in favour of the employer, one was a 
compromise settlement, one was partially 
successful and five were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settlement. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 











Preliminary figures for the first four months the unions concerned have not declared 
of this year show 70 strikes, involving 22,435 terminated, 
| STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MAY, 1944-1945 
Number of strikes Number of workers 
and lockouts involved 
Time loss 
Date Com- Com- in man- 
mencing In mencing In working 
during existence during existence ays 
month mont 
1945 
LAs Se ee A CR ae rey Cae ee 16f 16 5, 435t 5,435 32, 142 
OCDE Y css soled: Cee ee eee ee 16 17 4,962 4,988 6,821 
"PParok S07 A. DI SSRA DS, SET SPE. POS 20 21 4,640 4,670 8,563 
RAptibac. dlecie. 2eson stan nee 9 9 4,363 4,363 25,169 
CS rae | ede Cen. ee ie 9 _ 9 3,035 3,035 6,340 
Cumulative totals................ 10. fp Peterh ls. yy MEN tes OS a tial 79,035 
1944 
bona 
Jasuary 290.2. .aibaice saath. A. AGh iar 26t 26 8, 140F 8,140 23, 658 
PST WALS, 38 dic ees sacs ein Seen 18 20 8,737 8,782 39, 888 
MATCH. Per licn «cits. Wea tetas. «a Riera. 11 14 1,612 1, 669 2,834 
April ily... Se, SEG BASE a. 12 12 14, 384 14, 384 115, 994 
May... shacis eee. - Sethi - 2h... ceberihe » 2 24 25 9,481 22,827 126, 386 
Cumulative totalsi.cé.<c.- oe. . g1tppsato lang | 42 SHON O Mer One, 308, 760 


* Preliminary. 


+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an 


industrial condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical 
table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as 
such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees 
and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes 
involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or 
more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strike is maintained in the Department 
and the figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts 
which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information 
preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike 
involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not recaived 
until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1945* 
eee 


Number involved |Time loss 





Industry, occupation ——— —————| in man- Particularst 
and locality Establish-| Workers | working 
ments days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1945 


Mininc— | 
Coal miners, * 2 126 170 |Commenced May 1; misunderstanding re 
Minto, N.B. extension of agreement; terminated May 2; 


conciliation, federal, and reference to Pro- 
vincial NLRB}; indefinite. 


Coal miners, 1 659 | 1,300 |Commenced May 3; for payment for loaders 

Florence, N.S. on datal basis for one shift following 
mechanical breakdown; terminated May 4; 
negotiations and return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


Coal miners, 1 740 1,700 |Commenced May 2; for payment for loaders 
New Waterford, N.S. for coal left on long wall; terminated May 5; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood factory workers, 1 155 155 |Commenced May |; for increased wages; ter- 
Thurso, P.Q. minated May 1; negotiations and return of 
workers pending joint application to 
3 RWLBy}; indefinite. 
Metal Products— 
Freight car factory 1 671 2,000 |Commenced May 3; for production bonus for 
workers, gang leaders; terminated May 9; concili- 
Trenton, N.S. ation, federal, and reference to RWLB; 
indefinite. 
Metal factory workers, 1 173 200 |Commenced May 9; against reduction from 
Welland, Ont. ‘eight to seven men on furnace crews when 
; power reduced; terminated May 10; negoti- 
tations; compromise, one furnace shut down 
and crew absorbed on other furnaces. 
Freight car factory 1 175 130 |Commenced May 26; against suspension of a 
workers, worker for absenteeism; terminated May 
Trenton, N.S. 26; negotiations; in favour of workers. 
Metal factory workers, 1 220 85 |Commenced May 30; for union recognition; 
Lachine, P.Q. terminated May 30; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; indefinite. 
SERVICE— 
Business & Personal— 
Window cleaners, 15 125 600 |Commenced May 1; for increased wages; 
Montreal, P.Q. terminated May 4; return of workers pend- 
ing reference to RWLB; partially success- 
ul. 


aa Ra ee ee 


*Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incomplete 
subject to revision for the annual review. 
{In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termina- 
tion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
NLRB—National Labour Relations Board; RWLB—Regional War Labour Board. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lapour Gazerts from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1945, issue in the review “Strikes 


~ and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries”. 


The latter includes a table summarizing the 
principle statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the various countries for which 
such figures are available but many countries 
are no longer reporting due to war conditions. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this article are taken as far as possible from 
the government publications of the various 
countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning in 
March, 1945, was 165 and 29 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 194 during the month, in which 73,600 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
398,000 working days was caused. _ 

Of the 165 work stoppages commencing in 
March, 25 arose out of demands for advances 
in wages, three over proposed reductions in 
wages, 43 on other wage questions, four over 


questions as to working hours, 26 over ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 55 on other questions 
respecting working arrangements, six as to 
questions of trade union principle, and three 
were in support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 
Australia 


Figures for the second quarter of 1944 show 
235 strikes, involving 56,497 workers, with a 
time loss of 133,401 working days. For the 


third quarter of 1944 the figures are 256 strikes, 


involving 73,904 workers, with a time loss of 
185,508 working days. 


British India 


Preliminary figures for December, 1944, show 


49 strikes, involving 48,666 workers, with a 


time loss of 104,748 working days. 
United States — 


Preliminary figures for April, 1945, show 450 
strikes and lockouts beginning in the month, 
in which 285,000 workers were involved. The 


‘time loss for all strikes in progress during the 


month was 1,330,000 working days. Corre- 
sponding: figures for March, 1945, are 400 
strikes, involving 210,000 workers, with a time 
loss of 860,000 working days. 


Labour: Law 





$ 


Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial © 
| , | Legislation 


apse Merchant Seamen Special Bonus 
.. Order provides for certain seamen to 
receive a bonus of 10 per. cent. of their total 
earnings at the end of the war. Temporary 
certificates may be issued to masters to take 
charge of certain cargo ships within specified 
limits. . Annual increases have been restored 
to. Government employees whose annual 
salaries are $3,000 or more. New pilotage by- 
laws have been made for certain districts. 
In Alberta two weeks’ annual holiday with 
pay has been provided for coal miners. In 
British Columbia new regulations apply to 


passenger elevators and to women factory 
workers. The annual summer Orders have 
been made for women employees in British 
Columbia resort hotels in unorganized districts, 
and for workers in the fruit and vegetable 
industry. In Saskatchewan the allowance 
payable to mothers has been raised and a $3 
supplemental allowance provided for old age 
and blind pensioners. Saskatchewan has 
restored the annual three weeks’ holiday with: 
pay in the Public Service. In this province, 
too, new regulations for the use of pressure 
vessels have been made. 


Dominion 


Merchant Seamen Special Bonus Order 


An Order in Council (P.C. 3227) of May 3, 
1945, gazetted May 14, provides for a seaman, 
who has served at least six months on ship 
since September 10, 1939, to receive at the 
end of the war a bonus of 10 per cent on his 
total earnings, if he enrols in the Merchant 
Seamen Reserve prior to August 31, 1945, or 
if he signs (or has signed) an agreement to 
serve for the duration of the war. A seaman 
with six months ship service who is medically 
unfit to enrol in the Merchant Seamen 
Reserve or in a manning pool is also eligible 
for the bonus. 

A seaman with such service who sub- 
sequently becomes a member of the Armed 
Forces of Canada is to receive the bonus on 
discharge. In case of the death of a seaman 
the bonus is to be paid to his legal represent- 
atives. 

The bonus is not payable for the period 
during which a seaman is eligible to receive a 
bonus under the Merchant Seamen War Ser- 
vice Bonus Order (L.G. 1944, p. 674). Seamen 
permanently employed by an owner or 
charterer of a ship, including radio operators 
employed by the Canadian Marconi Company, 
are entitled to the bonus if they agree in 
writing with the Director of Merchant Sea- 
men before August 31, 1945, to continue serv- 
ing at sea if required with the same employer, 
until the end of the war. A seaman residing 
in Canada on September 30, 1939, who later 
served on a United Kingdom ship and who 
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became liable for service for the duration on 
such a ship because of joining a United King- 
dom Merchant Navy Reserve Pool, will be 
assumed to have enrolled in the Merchant 
Seaman Reserve prior to August 31, 1945, and 
will be eligible under this Order, except that 
“total earnings” in such case means wages, 
not including overtime, together with War 
Risk bonus earned on a ship in dangerous 
waters for as long as he is required to serve 
in the Pool, but does not include wages or 
War Risk bonus earned during a voyage after 
which he receives a discharge endorsed “D.R.” 


No bonus is payable to a seaman discharged 
from a manning pool for misconduct unless 
the Director, in knowledge of the facts, decides 
in his favour. Any eligible seaman may make 
application to the Director submitting certif- 
icates of discharge covering his full period of 
sea service since September 10, 1939, a state- 
ment of wages received on discharge, and any 
further information required by the Director. 
A seaman eligible to receive a bonus is 
assumed to have been in service as defined 
in the Veterans’ Insurance Act, and is entitled 
to all benefits provided by the Act as if he 
were a veteran. 


A seaman eligible for bonus is entitled to 
receive from the Director his railway fare 
from the port of official discharge in Canada 
to his residence in Canada, provided that a 
seaman discharged for medical reasons may 
receive his fare at the time of discharge. The 
Minister may make a grant to seamen eligible 
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for bonus to assist them in undertaking courses 
to increase their skill and knowledge for 
advancement in the Merchant Navy. All 
provisions of the Post-Discharge Re-establish- 
ment Order respecting vocational and tech- 
nical training benefits are applicable mutatis 
mutandis to such grants. 


Payment is monthly in arrears not exceeding 
his average monthly wages together with War 
Risk bonus earned on a ship during service 
between September 10, 1939, and April 1, 1944. 
The Order is administered by the Minister of 
Transport who may make necessary rules and 
orders to put this Order into effect. 


Temporary Masters’ Certificates for Certain 
Cargo Ships 


A regulation of May 8, 1945, gazetted 
May 21 (P.C. 3244), provides for a temporary 
certificate as Master to be issued, upon pay- 
ment of five dollars, to an applicant who is a 
British subject and who has passed the pres- 
‘cribed examination, to take charge of a cargo 
ship of between 40 and 150 tons gross tonnage 
engaged in home-trade inland or minor waters 
voyages within specified limits, if the Minister 
of Transport is satisfied that a duly certificated 
Master cannot be obtained. Such a certificate, 
valid for any period up to one year, but 
subject to suspension or cancellation for cause 
by the Minister, must describe the ship for 
which the certificate is issued, and specify 
the limits of the voyages which may be taken. 


Veteran’s Child Granted Allowance During 
Schooling up to I9 Years of Age 


An Order in Council (P.C. 2971) of April 24, 
1945, under the War Measures Act, adds to 
the definition of “child” for the purpose of 
the payment of a pension or allowance under 
the War Veterans’ Allowance Act, 1930, and 
the Veterans’ Dual Service Pension Order 
(L.G. 1944, p. 1405), a boy between 16 and 19 
and a girl between 17 and 19, who is making 
satisfactory progress in school. 


Salary Increases Restored to Certain 
Government Employees 


Annual increases in salaries to civil servants 
and similar increases to employees not subject 
to the Civil Service Act are to be resumed to 
permanent employees of the Dominion 
Government whose annual salaries are $3,000 
or more. An Order in Council (26/2969) of 
April 25, 1945, revokes P.C. 9/628 of 
January 26, 1942, which prohibited statutory 
increases to employees reeciving $3,000 a year 
or over, 
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Pilotage By-laws in Certain Districts 


An Order of May 1, 1945, gazetted May 19, 
rescinds by-law 53, (L.G. 1942, p. 690) govern- 
ing the Pilotage District of New Westminster 
and establishes a new one. 

The new by-law raises from seven to ten 
per cent of the gross revenue of the district 
the amount set aside each year for pensions. 
Pension payments depend on length of service 
subject to the provision that a licensed pilot 
is not entitled to any pension if he is retired 
under 50 years of age, or because of physical 
or mental disability occurring during tem- 
porary absence for other employment, or if 
his death occurs during such absence; but he 
or his estate may receive a refund without 
interest of a sum determined by the pilotage 
authority. It is also provided that a licensed 
pilot, retired at 50 or over, is entitled to a 
pension for life of two-thirds of what he would - 
have received at retirement because of age or 
incapacity. At death not more than one-half 
the amount he was receiving is payable to 
his widow during widowhood. 

The new by-law raises from $50 to $60 the 
amount payable to a pilot for each year of 
service, providing he does not receive more 
than $1,200 in a year. His widow is entitled, 
during widowhood, to receive a monthly pay- 
ment of not more than one-half the sum that 
would have been payable to her husband on 
retirement. Upon her death the pension may 
be divided equally among the pilot’s surviving 
children up to the age of 18 years. The pro- 
vision that no child may receive more than 
$300 in any year has been dropped. Various 
changes in wording have been made to clarify 
the meaning. 

New by-laws of May 12, 1945, gazetted 
May 18, effective April 1, 1945, give to any 
pilot in the four districts mentioned below, 
who fails to pass the annual examinations for 
eyesight, colour vision, form vision and hear- 
ing, a right to appeal for another examination 
at his own expense. The decision of the 
pilotage authorities is then final. The follow- 
ing by-laws are rescinded: by-law 18 (L.G. 
1940, p. 808) for the Sydney, Nova Scotia 
pilotage district; by-law 24 of April 28, 1930, 
for the Halifax district; by-law 16 (L.G. 1943, 
p. 1566) for Bras d’Or Lakes; and by-law 24 
of December 12, 1934, for the Saint John, 
New Brunswick district. 


Other Orders: The following Orders have 
been summarized elsewhere in this issue: 
P.C. 3206 governing the appointment of an 
advisory committee on university training for 


\ 
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veterans; P.C. 3589 amending the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1940; P.C. 3671 regarding 
conventions and recommendations of the 
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International Labour Conference; and P.C. 
3683 governing the Industrial Selection and 
Release Board and Committee. 


Provincial 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 


Order 33 of March 29, 1945, and effective 
April 30, limits the hours of labour of all 
workers above ground about a coal mine to 
eight in a day and 48 in a 6-day week. 


Alberta Labour Welfare Act 


Order 1 under this Act, providing for holidays 
with pay for all employees in the coal mining 
industry, was made March 29, 1945, gazetted 
and effective April 30. 

The Order stipulates that every employee 
must be given two weeks’ holiday with pay at 
the basic daily wage-rate provided he _ has, 
between April 1 and September 1, in any year 
been in the employment of one employer for 
at least 12 consecutive months, and provided in 
addition, that he has not been absent from 
work for more than 90 days, including Sundays, 
public holidays, and vacation during this 12- 
month period, except due to reasons beyond 
his control. 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 


An Order (No. 25) of March 29, 1945, 
gazetted and effective April 30, fixes for all 
workers above ground on or about any place 
where there is any natural bed of coal or 
where the land is being prepared for mining, 
a minimum rate of time and one-half for 
work in excess of eight hours in any one day, 
and 48 in any week of six days. 


British Columbia Factories Act 


Passenger Elevators.—Regulations governing 
passenger elevators in any buildings were ap- 
proved by Order in Council of May 11, and 
gazetted May 17. 

Each elevator must have automatic stops on 
the up-going side of the belt above the upper 
landing, so that, when the stops are thrown, 
the lift cannot be started again except from 
above the landing, and in addition, the belt 
may not travel more than two feet in either 
direction. 

A hand-operated stopping device must be 
provided so that the lift may be stopped at 
any point by pulling the lever in the direction 
of belt travel. 

A factor of safety of not less than six must 
be used for all materials in the construction 


of lifts and the carrying load must not exceed 
150 pounds per step. Other safety precautions 
include shear plates at an angle of not less 
than 60° and funnel-shaped at points of up- 
travel at which there is a projection within 
three feet, in any direction, in or in front of 
plate or belt; standard railings and toe-boards 
around all floor openings placed so as to allow 
a landing space of not less than two feet; 
non-slip floors inside the rail; operation instruc- 
tions at each landing; warning signs and hand- 
holds. The minimum diameter of any floor- 
opening must be 30 inches. There must be 14 
inches between the edge of the step and the 
floor opening measured at right angles to the 
plane of the belt and a four-foot clearance 
between the head pulley and the roof. An 
emergency platform provided with a permanent 
ladder or stairs to the top landing must be 
installed three feet below the highest point 
of belt travel when the latter is more than 
five feet above the landing. The maximum 
speed of the lift must not exceed 80 feet per 
minute. No passenger may be carried during 
freight transit, nor may the lift carry other 
than hand tools. 


Women. Workers.——Regulations governing 
female factory employees were also approved 
on May 11, and gazetted May 17. 

On the written direction of the factory 
inspector, seats with back-rests and dressing- 
rooms with individual lockers must be provided 
for female workers. Women must not lift 
more than 35 pounds or do any overhead lifting 
or stacking. Those working near hazardous 
power-driven machinery must wear a cap, 
slacks, a coverall, or other approved substitutes. 
If the inspector so directs in writing, jewellery, 
open-toed shoes, and high heels may not. be 
worn during working hours. 


British Columbia Female Minimum 
Wage Act 


The annual summer Order (52 p.) for the 
hotel and catering industry was made May 
17, 1945, gazetted May 25. 

Between June 18 and September 8, 1945, 
employees in resort hotels in unorganized dis- 
tricts may not work more than 10 hours in a 
day, nor more than 56 in a week. For work 
in excess of 48 hours time and a half must 
be paid. A 24-hour rest period must be given 
in each week. Under exceptional circumstan- 
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ces, employers and employees may apply to 
the Board for different arrangements.. The 
provisions of Order 52b (Lasour GazetTrTe 1938, 
p. 622) are waived, which stipulate that the 
hours of an employee on a split shift must be 
confined within the 14 hours after he begins 
work, and each employee whose split shift 
extends over 12 hours must be paid at not 
less than one and one-half times the regular 
rate for the extended time. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


Regulation (211) of May 17, 1945, gazetted 
May 25, provides that workers in the fruit and 
vegetable industry, including canning, preserv- 
ing, drying, or packing fresh fruit or vegetables, 
may be exempt from the operation of the 
Act until March 31, 1946. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Order 16 governing butter and cheese export- 
ers and Order 42 applying to work in con- 
nection with peat bogs have been renewed 
until January 1, 1947, by Orders of March 26, 
1945, gazetted April 14. 

The following have also been renewed until 
January 1, 1947, by Orders of April 9, gazetted 
and coming into force May 12: Order 17 
governing laundries in the Montreal district; 
Order 13 for the match industry; Order 19 for 
full-fashioned hosiery mills. 


Saskatchewan Child Welfare Act 
Mothers’ Allowances 


An Order rescinding previous Orders in 
Council governing mothers’ allowances and 
establishing new regulations was made on April 
19 and gazetted April 30, 1945. The amount of 
the allowance payable has been raised consider- 
ably over the scale established in 1942. 


Under the new regulations a Social Welfare . 


Board determines the amount payable and 
advises the Minister of Social Welfare regard- 
ing the Child Welfare Act and these regula- 
tions. Records are kept by the Director of 
the Social Aid Branch who advises the Board 
regarding granting, continuing, altering or 
withdrawing allowances, and performs other 
duties under the Act. The regulations lay 
down the procedure to be followed in con- 
nection with the payment of allowances. 

The maximum allowances payable have been 
increased over those established in 1942 and in 
each case the maximum additional income 
permitted is $540 a year. The present allow- 
ances and the increases are shown below: 
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- per per - 
month annum 
Mother and 1 child from .. $10 to $300 
Mother and 2 children from $15 “ $420: 
“ac “e 3 <3 “ce $20 c $480 
(<9 it 4 6c “ $24 cc $540 
ce “ec 5 “ee cc $28 é $600 
« uy 6 <9 “ $32 (<9 $660 
<¢ it4 4 ce 4 $36 (74 $720 ' 
“ “ 8 “c 6c $40 “cc $780 : 
ce “e 9 cc és $44 “cc $840 


Mother with 10 children or more from $48 per 
month to $900 per annum. 


The mother’s allowance may be increased by 
$120 a year where there is an incapacitated 
husband living at home. The allowance is to 
be reduced by $120 where both parents are 
dead and a guardian is appointed to receive 
the allowance. In such case the children are 
not eligible for am allowance if there is other 
income. Where a mother is dead and the 
father is living but incapacitated, and a 
guardian is appointed, the allowance is as 
indicated above. The Board may permit a 
higher maximum income, apart from the allow- 
ance, where there are dependent children 
between 16 and 21 living at home, who are 
going to school or are incapacitated. Satis- 
factory progress at school must be certified 
by the teacher. In the case of incapacity of a 
parent or child a medical examination is 
required, to be repeated annually, if necessary. 

The allowance must be reduced by a propor- 
tionate amount when the annual income of 
the mother, father, or the family exceeds $540. 
When the dependent children concerned are 
outside their own home, no allowance may be 
paid to the recipient or guardian who must be 
a relative except with the approval of the 
Board. 

To determine the maximum income involved, 
an applicant must take all sources of income 
into consideration: annuities, salary and in- 
come except family allowances, free rent, free 
board and room, and in the case of service 
men and women dependent’s allowance with 
assigned pay but not including assigned pay 
where no dependent’s allowance is payable. 

No parent, or parent and dependent children, 
may’ receive an allowance where one or all 
own real and personal property having a net 
value of more than $5,000, of which not more 
than $2,500 may be in cash, securities or other 
liquid assets. The regulations lay down the 
conditions with respect to: the amount that 
may be charged to income, applying to 
revenue-producing property. 

If a recipient remains out of the province 
for longer than 30 days, her allowance may 
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be suspended but may be reinstated when the 
recipient is again in the province and intends 
to reside there. 

The Board may recover any sum improperly 
paid as a result of non-disclosure of facts, mis- 
representation or other cause. The Board may 
withhold payment, in part or in whole, until 
the aggregate amount of suspended payments 
equals the sum improperly paid less any 
amount recovered from the recipient. The 
Director may obtain any necessary informa- 
tion, without charge, from any Saskatchewan 
Government Department. 


Saskatchewan Old Age and Biind Persons 
Pensions Act 


A supplemental allowance of $3 per month 
to old age and blind pensioners from May 1, 
1945, was authorized by an Order made April 
19 and gazetted April 30. 

Only pensioners whose pensions originated in 
Saskatchewan are eligible, except where such 
a pensioner has moved to another province and 
this latter province enters into a reciprocal 
agreement with Saskatchewan regarding the 
payment of supplemental allowances. Allow- 
ances may be paid to pensioners during a 
temporary absence from the province of not 
more than one month. Where a pensioner is 
absent for a longer period, the pension author- 
ity may withhold payment until the amount 
wrongfully paid is made up. The pension 
authority may pay to the estate of a deceased 
pensioner the supplemental allowance com- 
puted to the date of the pensioner’s death. 
No claim may be made against the estate 
for payments made by way of supplemental 
allowance. > 


Saskatchewan Public Service Act 


By an Order in Council of May 15, 1945, 
(O.C. 723/45) gazetted May 31, the annual 
holiday of three weeks with pay which, in 
some cases, had been reduced to two weeks, 
was restored to employees in the Public Ser- 
vice except attendant staffs of mental hospitals. 
An earlier Order (Lasour GazeTre i943 p. 
1034) had authorized Departmental permanent 
heads of the Public Service and superintendents 
of mental hospitals in departments or hospitals 
where there was an acute shortage of staff, to 
reduce from three weeks to two the annual 
holidays granted with pay to employees of the 
Public Service and to provide compensatory 
leave to such employees in lieu of the week’s 
holiday. This Order has now been rescinded. 


Saskatchewan Steam Boilers Act 


Regulations for the inspection, operation, 
and maintenance of pressure vessels were made 
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April 18 and gazetted April 30. They apply 
to any apparatus, over six inches in diameter 
or over one and one-half cubic feet in capacity, 
used for containing or storing air, gas, inflam- 
mable or lethal liquids, or steam, at a pressure 
exceeding fifteen pounds per square inch. 

An inspector may enter any premises where 
a pressure vessel is being constructed, installed 
or operated, to inspect any part of the vessel, 
and may require it to be subjected to hydrosta- 
tic or air pressure to test either the vessel or 
the safety valve. 

The safe working pressure of all vessels must 
be calculated by the inspector according to 
the formulae in the AS.M.E. Code for Un- 
fired Pressure Vessels if the designs of the 
vessels have been registered with the Chief 
Inspector of Steam Boilers, and the manu- 
facturer has furnished an affidavit stating that 
each vessel has been constructed according to 
the registered design. Where an unregistered 
pressure vessel was brought into Saskatchewan 
before February 6, 1941, the working pressure 
may be set at 80 per cent of that calculated 
by the formulae. No vessel brought into the 
province after February 6, 1941, may be used 
as a pressure vessel unless its design has 
been registered with the Chief Inspector of 
Steam Boilers. 

All ‘pressure vessels must be inspected every 
two years after which the inspector, on pay- 
ment of the fee prescribed in these regulations, © 
must issue a certificate stating the maximum 
pressure at which the vessel may be operated. 
Each owner, renter or lessee of a pressure vessel 
must hold a valid and subsisting certificate. 
The certificate must be posted in a conspicuous 
place near the pressure vessel, and must be 
produced at any time upon request by the 
inspector. A person failing to post up or 
produce an inspection certificate is guilty of 
a breach of the Act. A person operating a 
pressure vessel without a certificate, or oper- 
ating a vessel at a higher pressure than 
specified on the certificate is liable to a fine 
of not less than $10 and not more than $25 
and costs. 

Each pressure vessel must be provided with 
an approved pressure gauge, safety valve, and 
drain valve, except where two or more vessels 
are connected in which case one pressure gauge 
and one safety valve may be used. Where 
repairs or fif{tings have been ordered by an 
inspector, the vessel must not be used until 
the repairs have been made. 

An inspector must prove, by a thorough 
examination, that the regulations for inspec- 
tion, operation and maintenance of pressure 
vessels are enforced. He must also test pressure 
eauges and see that the safety valves are set 
to release at the prescribed pressure, and that 
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they are sealed to prevent change being made 
by unauthorized persons. An inspector may 
cut holes in any pressure vessel to ascertain 


Legal Decisions 


Nova Scotia Supreme Court Upholds Claim 
to Check-off of Union in Halifax 
Shipyards Limited 


MAJORITY decision of the Nova Scotia 
Supreme Court on February 10 upheld 
the claim of Local 1 of the Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of Canada 
to have the union membership fees deducted 
by the company from the wages of the mem- 
bers of the union who are employed in Halifax 
and Dartmouth, by Halifax Shipyards Limited. 
The question of the union’s right to the check- 
off of union dues was referred for an opinion 
to the Supreme Court by the Governor in 
Council of Nova Scotia under the provisions 
of a statute authorizing the Government to 
refer to the Court for consideration any 
matter which it thinks fit to refer. Three 
members of the Court were of the opinion 
that the company is required under the Trade 
Union Act, 1937, of Nova Scotia to make 
deductions for payments to the trade union. 
By an agreement concerning conditions of 
work which was entered into by the company 
and the union on January 30, 1945, it was 
provided: 

If it be determined that the provisions of 
the Trade Union Act of Nova Scotia relating 
to check-off for union dues apply to this com- 
pany and the union establishes its legal posi- 
tion, the company agrees to conform with the 
relevant provisions of the legislation. The 
company, however, contends that such provi- 
sions have no application to this company and 
reserves all objections thereto. 


The agreement was made following an in- 
vestigation by Mr. Justice Gillanders of the 


Supreme Court of Ontario into differences © 


between the parties in pursuance of his 
appointment as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner under Section 8 of Order in 
Council P.C. 4020 (L.G., March, 1945, p. 344). 

Section 12 of the Trade Union Act, 1937, 
reads as follows: 


In any industry in which by statute or by 
arrangement between employer and employees 
deductions are made from the wages of 
employees for benefit societies, ‘hospital 
charges, or the like, deductions shall be made 
by the employer from the wages of employees 
for periodical payments to a trade union of 
employees— 

(a) if the officers of such trade union there- 
unto duly authorized by its members make 
application to the Minister of Labour for 
the taking of a vote to ascertain the 
wishes of the employees of such industry 
in respect to such deductions; and 
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the thickness of the plate or the internal con- 
dition of the vessel, or he may order the 
removal of any part for inspection. 


Affecting Labour 


(b) if, upon a vote taken by ballot at times 
and under conditions fixed by the Min- 
ister of Labour, a majority of the 
employees of such industry vote in favour 
of the making of such deductions; and 

(c) if the individual employee being a mem- 
ber of such trade union makes to the 
employer a signed written request that 
such deductions be made from the wages 
due to him therein indicating the name 
of the person to whom such deductions 
shall be paid. 


The question of the application of this 
section to Halifax Shipyards Limited turned 
on the question as to whether the section 
applied when at the actual time when the 
union requested a check-off for union dues, 
there was no check-off “for benefit societies, 
hospital charges, or the lke”. 

The Order in Council referring the question 
to the Court stated that 


Deductions of ten cents per week were made 
from the wages of employees of Halifax Ship- 
yards Limited, for a benefit society, namely, 
Halifax Shipyards Employees’ Mutual Benefit 
Society, during the period from December, 
1922, to July 7, 1941. 


Mr. Justice Doull set out the circumstances 
in these words: 


... at the passing of the Act there was a 
well-established practice of deducting from 
time to time periodical payments for a benefit 
society ... as the practice existed for some 
eighteen years, I think that the inference is 
irresistible that it was by arrangement... . 

The result is that on the passing of the 
Act, Halifax Shipyards Limited was a com- 
pany to which Section 12 applied and it was 
bound to make periodic deductions for a trade 
union when the employees had complied with 
(a), (b) and (c) of Section 12. 

The employees did not take action under 
the Section but it is agreed that the Union 
has claimed, since before July 7, 1941, in 
correspondence with the employer and with 
the Minister of Labour, that it had the right 
to have deductions made for union dues. 

On May 7, 1941, a Conciliation Board was 
set up to consider questions which had arisen 
between this employer and its employees in 
regard to wages and working conditions, this 
matter of deduction of union dues being one 
of the questions. 

On July 7, 1941, while the Conciliation 
Board had these matters under advisement, 
the Company discontinued the making of 
deductions for the benefit society and has 
since taken the ground that it is not such a 
Company as is required to make deductions 
for Union payments under the provisions of 
Section 12. 


The company’s argument was that, while 
the company was checking off deductions for 
the benefit society, steps must have been 
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taken by the union to make the application 
‘required by the statute for a ballot among 
the employees to determine their wishes in 
regard to a check-off of union dues.. On this 
point Chief Justice Chisholm said: 
. .. the deductions were discontinued by the 
company without notice to the union or the 
employees. It is now contended by the com- 
pany that it is the situation at the time when 
the employees applied under the provisions 
of the Act for deductions and not at the time 
when the Trade Union Act became law, namely 
April 17, 1937, that has to be considered. I 
cannot agree to that view. The Interpretation 
Act, Ch. 1, section 23 (1) declares: 
The law shall be considered as always 
speaking and whenever any matter or thing 
is expressed in the present tense, the same 


shall be applied to the circumstances as they - 


arise so that effect may be given to every 
Chapter or Act and every part thereot, 
according to its spirit, true intent and 
meaning. 


When the Act was passed, certain deduc- 
tions, as already mentioned, were in fact made 
by mutual arrangement between the Company 
and the employees and the right to make 
application under the Act conferred a present 
right upon the employees; of which, though 
still inchoate, they could not be divested by 
unilateral action by the Company. If it were 
otherwise, and an employing Company which 
was making a deduction when the Act was 
passed decided to put an end to the arrange- 
ment by discontinuing the practice, section 12 
of the Act would become completely nugatory. 


Or, in the words of Mr. Justice Doull: 


In the present case the employees of the 
Company were endeavouring to obtain a 
check-off of Union dues in 1941 and the Com- 
pany was insisting that they were not 
required to make such deductions. While the 
matter was before a Conciliation Board, the 
Company endeavoured to change the situation 
by ceasing to make deductions for the benefit 
society. 5 
Mr. Justice Graham gave his opinion on the 

point thus: 

_. . even if the statute is speaking only of 
the present, the present reasonably includes, 
in the circumstances of this case, not only the 
7th of July, 1941, when the last deductions 
were made, but the time during which the 
right to have the check-off has continued to 
be claimed and to be kept in being by the 
“check-off article’ of the agreement between 
the Company and the Union. 


Mr. Justice Hall, dissenting, held that the 
Court was bound to apply, “the plain, literal 
and grammatical meaning of. the words” of 
the statute. He, therefore concluded: 


If at the time, or after, the employees have 
fulfilled the conditions imposed upon them by 
the subsections the Company is checking-off 
for benefit societies or the like, it is com- 
pelled to check-off for payments to the trade 
union, but not otherwise. 


In re Reference of Application of Section 
12 of Trade Union Act to Halifax Shipyards 
Limited, Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, 
February 10, 1945. , 
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Application of Ontario Industrial Standards 
Act to Clothing Industry Valid—Privy 
Council Refuses Leave to Appeal 


An application by certain Ontario clothing 
firms for leave to appeal to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council from a judgment 
of the Supreme Court of Canada in a case 
involving the Industrial Standards Act of 
Ontario has been refused by the Privy Council. 
The Supreme Court had dismissed the appeal 
with costs and affirmed the judgment of the 
Ontario Court of Appeal. 

The original action was brought against the 
Advisory Committee for the Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing Industry which was set up to ad- 
minister a schedule of wages and hours made 
legally binding on the industry in Ontario by 
an Order in Council made under the authority 
of the Industrial Standards Act. The plain- 
tiffs claimed a declaration that the Act was 
ultra vires the provincial legislature. The 
action was dismissed by Mrs. Justice Roach 
(L.G., 1940, p. 884). One of the plaintiffs, the 
Tolton Manufacturing Company, then with- 
drew from the action. 

The Ontario Court of Appeal granted the 
remaining plaintiffs leave to amend their state- 
ment of claim in order that they might claim 
specifically that the regulations and schedule 
were invalid as not being in conformity with 
the Industrial Standards Act. This action was 


‘ dismissed by Mr. Justice Mackay on Septem- 


ber 4, 1942 (L.G., 1942, p. 1504) and an appeal 
against his judgment was dismissed by the 
Ontario Court of Appeal on June 30, 1943 
(L.G., 1943, p. 1175). The defendants then 
appealed to the Supreme Court of Canada 
which gave judgment on October 38, 1944. 

The Court of Appeal held that the Indus- 
trial Standards Act and regulations were not 
ultra vires the Ontario Legislature and the 
procedure followed in drawing up the schedule 
of wages and hours for the men’s clothing 
industry sufficiently complied with the Act 
and: regulations. 

The Supreme Court found that the public 
notice published on January 6, 1939, in three 
Toronto newspapers that a conference of em- 
ployers and employed in the industry would 
be held on January 16 to consider and negoti- 
ate a schedule of wages and hours, together 
with notices sent to a long list of individual 
employers and trade union representatives in 
the industry whose names appeared on a list 
on file in the Department of Labour, was 
sufficient notice. The Act leaves such matters 
to the discretion of the Minister and his 
officers as long as they act in good faith and 
that was not questioned. In the words of 
Chief Justice Rinfret: 


The Minister and his officers were justified 
in proceeding upon notice to those employers 
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whose names appeared on the departmental 
list and to the officials of the various unions 
who, in Mr. Fine’s opinion, represented the 
great majority of the employees engaged in 
the industry. . . . The Minister and his 
officers were also justified in omitting custom 
tailors from the conference. 


A schedule was agreed to by the conference 
and as to the objection that this conference 
was not sufficiently representative of the 
industry, the Court pointed out that by the 
Act the Minister had the right to determine 
what was a proper and sufficient representation 
and his decision on this point is not reviewable 
by the Courts. 


The objection by the appellants to the fixing 
cf different rates for two sections of the 
Province when the Minister had designated 
the whole province as one zone was held to 
fail. The conference had power under the 
Act to make separate zones and the Minister 
approved this division when he approved the 
schedule. 


It was argued that the Act was constitution- 
ally invalid because the legislature in its enact- 
ment “delegated” to the Industry and Labour 
Board of Ontario authority “to override and 
nullify many of the things previously done by 
the conference, the Minister and Order in 
Council”. The reference is to the powers of 
the Board, with the concurrence of the Ad- 
visory Committee for the industry, to amend 
the provisions of any schedule and, in the case 
of any industry in which there was inter- 
provincial competition, to approve or withhold 
approval of the provisions for the collection 
of revenue from employers and employed in 
the industry. The Court considered that there 
was nothing in the British North America Act 
to prohibit the granting of such authority to 
the Board. 


As to the further point that the legislature 
had no authority to give to the Industry 
and Labour Board “the same powers 
Court, being power to exercise judicial func- 
tions”, the Supreme Court found that the 
Boar d was “merely an administrative body”, 
“certainly not a court of justice analogous 
to a superior, district or county court”. 


Again, on the argument that the Act and 
regulations authorized, contrary to the B.N.A. 
Act, the imposition of an indirect tax in 
providing for an assessment on employers 
and employed to take care of the cost of 
administering a schedule, the Court held that 
if it were a tax, it was a direct tax and, in the 
words of the court, 

in any event, it may be justified as a fee 

for services rendered by the Province or by 

its authorized instrumentalities under the 


powers given provincial legislature by . 
the British North America Act. 
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Finally, as regards the argument that the 
Industrial Standards Act, regulations and 
schedule are ultra vires because they encroach 
upon a field cccupied by-the Dominion in the 
Combines Investigation Act, the Supreme 
Court agreed with Mr. Justice Kellock of the 
Ontario Court of Appeal that the legislature 

would undoubtedly have power and authority 

to enact anything which is found in the 
schedule . . . and such legislation (and 
therefore the combined effect of the Act, 
regulations and schedule) cannot be said to 


be a “combine” within the meaning of the 
Dominion Act. 


In view of these conclusions the Supreme 
Court held it was unnecessary to consider the 


question as to whether the Advisory Commit- 


tee was a proper party defendant. Ontario 
Boys’ Wear Limited et al. v. the Advisory 
Committee and the Attorney General of 
Ontario (1944) S.C.R. 349. 


Action for Damages from Benzo! Poisoning 
Fails Under Both Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation and Factory Acts 


An action brought by a woman employed 
by Durable Waterproofs, Ltd., for damages 
caused by poisoning from the inhalation of 
benzol fumes in the course of her work, was 
dismissed on January 25, by Mr. Justice Roach 
of the Ontario High Court of Justice. The 
Court considered provisions of both the On- 
tario Workmen’s Compensation Act and the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act. 

The plaintiff worked on leather handbags to 
which she applied wet cement. In 1942 when 
the particular brand of cement became un- 
obtainable, a substitute manufactured by the 
Gutta Percha and Rubber Ltd., was obtained 
through one Fingerhut. The manufacturer 
indicated on the label of the containers that 
the cement contained benzol, but Fingerhut, 
desiring to conceal from the Durable Com- 
pany his source of supply, removed the label. 
Regulations under the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act require “manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of substances containing benzol as 
an ingredient for use in any industrial process,” 
te indicate the presence of benzol by a label 
affixed to each container. 

When the plaintiff became ill after using the 
cement from November 23, 1942, until April 
19, 1943, 1t was found that her illness was the 
result of benzol poisoning. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, to whom she made ap- 
plication for compensation, paid her medical 
expenses and a sum by way of compensation 
for loss of earnings. 

The action was originally brought against 
Durable Waterproofs Ltd., its president and 
general manager, Gutta Percha and Rubber 
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Limited, Fingerhut, and Vereschack who was 
the manager of the leather production division 
of the Durable Company. At the opening of 
the trial the action was either discontinued or 
dismissed (on consent) against all defendants 
except Vereschack. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act provides 
that compensation is in lieu of all right of 
action by the employee against the employer, 
and where the worker would have a right of 
action against a person other than the em- 
ployer, the worker may choose to claim com- 
pensation or to bring an action. If the worker 
elects to claim compensation, the Board be- 
comes entitled to bring an action against the 
person against whom the action lies and any 
sum recovered by the Board forms part of the 
provincial accident fund. Since the plaintiff 
in this case had signed an application for com- 
pensation, the Board and not the plaintiff was 
entitled to bring action against the defendant. 
The Court thus held that in view of these pro- 
visions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
the plaintiff had no right of action against the 
_ defendant. 

In the opinion of the Court, however, the 
action would have to be dismissed “quite 
apart from any of the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act.” It was alleged that 
the defendant was negligent in not warning the 
plaintiff concerning the dangerous nature of 
the cement, that he violated the Regulations 
under the Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act by not labelling the containers properly 
and that he breached the Act by failing to 
provide proper ventilation to carry off the 
poisonous fumes. 

The Court found that the defendant had no 
knowledge of the dangerous nature of the 
cement, that he saw no labels on the con- 
tainers, and that his test of the cement for 
inflammability did not reveal its dangerous 
nature. The Court found also that the Fac- 
tory, Shop and Office Building Act imposes 
certain duties upon an employer, but that 
Vereschack was not the employer. He and the 
plaintiff were both employees of a common 


employer and the defendant could not be held © 


liable for any injury to another employee. 
Siebel v. Vereschack (1945) Ontario Weekly 
Notes 185. 


Quebec Superior Court Refuses Injunction 
against Wartime Labour Relations Board 


On February 8 Mr. Justice Boulanger of the 
Superior Court for the Quebec district rejected 
with costs against the plaintiffs an application 
for an injunction restraining the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board of Canada, which 
was established to administer the Wartime 
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Labour Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003), from 
proceeding to determine by a ballot among the 
employees what labour organization the latter 
wished to represent them in negotiating for 
a collective agreement with their employer, 
La Traverse de Levis, Ltee. The organizations 
claiming the right to represent the Levis Ferry 
employees were the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other ‘Transport 
Workers and the National Catholic Syndicate 
of Ferry Employees of Levis. This judgment 
is being appealed. 

A temporary injunction prohibiting the 
Board from proceeding had been granted on 
July 24, 1944, and was renewed from time to 
time. On September 27, an interlocutory 
order to the same effect was made. The 
plaintiffs in their amended claim for a per- 
manent injunction asked also for a declara- 
tion (1) that they had a right to vote with 
other employees for bargaining representa- 
tives and (2) that the exclusion of the plain- 
tiffs from the vote arranged for by the War- 
time Labour Relations Board was “illegal, ir- 
regular and void” and that the order of the 
Board providing for such a vote should be 
annulled. 

The six plaintiffs were employed by the 
Levis Ferry Co., as office workers, captains or 
second captains. In directing that “the cap- 
tain, the second captain and the management 
staff” should not participate in the voting, the 
Board, in the opinion of the Court, did so on 
the ground that they were a different class 
from the crew, labourers, longshoremen and 
ticket collectors employed by the Levis Ferry. 
The Regulations stipulate that “employee” 
does not include “a person employed in a con- 
fidential capacity or having authority to em- 
ploy or discharge employees.” Mr. Justice 
Boulanger stated: 

As a means of information, the Board 
could take a ballot among the workers of La 
Traverse in order to determine the respective 
strength of the two rival unions, and find 
which of them controlled the majority of the 
workers. As the Board had the right to take 
this ballot, it certainly had also the accessory 
and corollary right to declare who could 
vote. 

After obtaining information by lawful 
means, the Board came to the conclusion that 
the office employees, the captains and the 
seconds were in a class of employees different 
from that of mere crew members, common 
labourers, longshoremen, ticket collectors and 
labourers, and that the professional interests 
of this superior class of employees differ 
from those of employees in the other group. 
The Board, therefore, ruled that office em- 
ployees, captains and seconds would not take 
part in the voting . 

It has been proven that it is the office... 
which employs and dismisses the men. Fur- 
thermore, it has been proven that captains 
(and seconds when acting for captains) are 
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masters on board their ship, and that they 
have complete authority over the crew and 
control members, and if they do not hire or 
discharge men, they, however, make sugges- 
tions and recommendations which are taken 
into account ... It is, therefore, evident 
that office employees and captains and seconds 
are in a class by themselves; that their in- 
terests are not the same as those of ordinary 
salaried workers, and that they participate, 
to a certain extent, in the management of the 
enterprise. 


It is in line with the spirit of the Order 
in Council to try and group together workers 
with identical interests and of the same cate- 
gory for the purpose of signing collective 
agreements with the employers. That is why 
those employees who have confidential respon- 
sibilities, or who have something to do with 
the hiring and discharging of men, are 
grouped in a separate classification. 


The defendant, the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board, claimed that the Superior Court 
had no jurisdiction over any decision given by 
. 16 In its official capacity since the Board was 
established by a Dominion Government Order 
in Council and is a mandatory body deriving 
its powers from the Crown. The Exchequer 
Court, the Board claimed, had jurisdiction in 
such a matter. 


As regards this argument, Mr. Justice Bou- 
langer considered: 


If, however, as it has often been ruled, the 
lower court with general jurisdiction in the 
province may, by power of injunction or 
prohibition, exercise its powers of control, 
of supervision and of reform over bodies 
created by the Dominion (Army Courts, 
Arbitration Councils, Conciliation and In- 
vestigation Boards) when such bodies are 
operating in the province, it should—by 
analogy—be optional for the Province of 
Quebec Superior Court to claim competency 
to examine the validity of the Board’s actions, 
when the matter. in question was business 
purely and essentially local and provincial. 

In fact, there cannot be any enterprise 
more local and more provincial than that of 


“La Traverse”, which does nothing else than — 


transport people and merchandise between 
Quebec and Levis on the St. Lawrence River 
where it is not a mile wide; its undertaking 
is fully restricted within the limits of Quebec, 
Levis and the Quebec Harbour. Looking 
into relgtions between workers and employers 
in this local enterprise, the Board has, in 
the pypvince of Quebec, exercised its juris- 
diction with regard to a matter falling under 
the territorial competency of the Superior 
Court sitting in the Quebec District... It 
would be absurd and inequitable to require 
the Parties concerned in this purely local 
case, when their logical forum is at their 
door, to go to the Exchequer Court of Canada 
or to the Supreme Court of Ontario, for 
complaints against the Board’s actions and 
decisions just because it happened to sit in 
Ottawa... Besides, in the present case, it 
is not a question of appeal for damages 
against officials, but the reform of a ruling 
alleged to have been made contrarily to the 
law, and which is enforceable in the Quebec 
district. 
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Therefore, from this point of view, con- 
sideration of the Board as a tribunal per- 
forming judicial functions, or as a group of 
legal or technical advisers counselling the 
Labour Minister and helping him to enforce 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
is of no importance. Whether their ruling 
be judicial or administrative, if they have 
not observed the law in such a ruling and 
have overridden their commission, said ruling 
may be examined and corrected by the lower 
court of the locality where it is wished to 
have such ruling executed. 


The Superior Court, which by virtue of 
Article 50 of the Quebec Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure, has “superintending and reforming 
power, order and control” of all Courts 
(except the Court of King’s Bench), magis- 
trates and “all other persons and bodies, 
politic and corporate”, within the Province, 
has “the power to intervene by way of an 
injunction in the execution within the Proy- 
ince of an Order of the Board”. But 

it can, however, use this power only after 

being convinced that the Board in making 

said order has clearly exceeded its juris- 
diction, has gone beyond its competency, has 
committed an unlawful act or an injustice 
equivalent to oppression and fraud and that 
the contested Order constitutes an absolute 
denial of justice... the Superior Court cannot 
substitute its judgment-for that of a lower 

Court because in exercising the right of 

supervision conferred by Section 50 of C.P.C., 

it does not act as Court of Appeal. 


Demers et al v. Wartime Labour Relations 
Beard et al. Superior Court, Quebec, February 
8, 1945. 


Petition Faiis for Injunction against Home- 
Work in Quebec Press Industry 


The position of home-work in the Montreal 
dress industry came before the Courts when 
Morris Miller, doing business under the name 
of Maurice Dress Co., was convicted on July 
18, 1944, by Mr. Justice Legrand in the 
Montreal Court of Sessions on several charges 
of violating a provision of the Decree relating 
to the dress industry. The proceedings were 
instituted by the Joint Committee for the 
Dress Industry established under the Collect- 
ive Agreement Act. The defendant was 
sentenced on each charge to a fine of $5 and 
costs or to eight days in jail. On September 
9, Mr. Justice Casgrain of the Superior Court 
refused petitions for writs of certiorari so 
that these judgments could be reviewed in 2 
higher ‘Court. 


An interim injunction was issued on October 
6, to restrain ‘Miller from giving out work to 
be done at the workers’ homes. The injunc- 
tion was to remain in effect until October 25 
but was continued until a decision was made 
on the petition for an interlocutory injunction. 
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On November 8, Mr. Justice Tyndale of 
the Superior Court, after hearing argument 
on the merits of an interlocutory injunction, 
dismissed the application for an interlocutory 
injunction with costs against the petitioner. 

The Decree applying to the dress industry, 
made under the authority of the Quebec 
Collective Agreement Act, was passed by 
Order in Council on September 24, 1940, and 
. amended from time to time. Section 12 of 
the Decree stipulates that “no work shall be 
given to employees to be manufactured or 
worked on at home”. 

The facts and history of the case are set 
out by Mr. Justice Tyndale: 

About half of the machine sewing required 
for the garments produced is done by women 
who work in their own homes on their own 
machines... The home workers buy the 
thread required from the respondent... The 
home worker is paid by the piece, in the 
same manner as is the factory worker, but 


for the former, the rate is ten cents a dozen 
higher. 


As regards the section of the Decree pur- 
porting to prohibit home-work, the Court 
pointed out that the Joint Committee for 
the Dress Industry was appointed in the fall 
of 1940 just after the Decree was issued and 
that there had been no change in its member- 
ship. 


From the beginning, the Commission knew 
. that Respondent and many other dress manu- 

facturers were giving out home work; and, 
indeed, the manufacturers were required to 
send in to the Commission each month a 
return of the work done outside their 
establishments. Reference may be made in 
this connection to Exhibits I-1 and I-5. The 
Exhibit I-5 is a letter from the Administrator 
of the Commission to Respondent, dated July 

3rd, 1942, and contains the following para- 
graph:— 

“These forms which provide for a complete 

record of all work given by you to be done 
outside of your establishment by contractors, 
subcontractors, homework distributors. home- 
workers or any other persons, must be sub- 
mitted monthly together with the payroll 
report.” 
It is. therefore, reasonable to conclude that 
the Commission, at that time, did not consider 
such home work to be in contravention of 
Section XIT. 


A 1943 case was referred to in which the 
defendant was charged with violating the 
Decree by paying lower rates for home-work 
than those fixed by the Decree. The complaint 
was dismissed by Mr. Justice Tellier who held 
that the contract for work at home was not 
a contract of service or employment but a 
contract to do a job. He considered that the 
provisions of the Decree did not apply. 

In the same Court a similar charge was 
dismissed by Mr. Justice Guerin who con- 
sidered that the Joint Committee could have 
prosecuted the defendant in the case for 
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giving out work to be done at home in breach 
of Section 12 but could not prosecute her for 
paying wages below the rates fixed in the 
Decree when the latter does not enact any 
provisions concerning home-work except. to 
prohibit it. 


Mr. Justice Tyndale considered that in view 
of the circumstances the interpretation of 
Section 12 of the Decree should be deferred 
until the action has been heard and pleaded 
on its merits. He discussed the petition be- 
fore him for an interlocutory injunction to 
restrain the defendant from giving out work 
to be done at home in the following terms: 


The undersigned is asked to issue an order 
which would put a stop to a practice which 
has been going on for some time—which 
would, in other words, disturb the status quo. 
Petitioner urges that the Decree is specially 
intended to introduce and enforce important 
new provisions governing the dress industry, 
which will and were designed to disturb the 
status quo; and that there should, accordingly, 
be no hesitation in giving effect to such 
provisions, which are of public order. That 
contention is, on its face, perfectly sound; 
and if Section XII clearly applied to home- 
workers the undersigned would not hesitate. 
But there is, in the mind of the undersigned, 
a real doubt upon the point and he does not 
feel that the order requested should be issued 
at this stage of the case. On an application 
for an interlocutory injunction, if the right 
of the Petitioner is not absolutely clear, the 
Judge should consider the “balance of con- 
venience”, which in this instance appears 
obviously against Petitioner. The enforce- 
ment of the order would not only seriously 
disturb Respondent’s business; it would also 
deprive’ many home-workers of a source of 
earnings. It seems to the undersigned that 
if those who drafted the Decree intended to 
bring about such a drastic change in the 
existing practice, they could have and should 
have expressed that intention by clear and 
unambiguous words. 

On the whole, the undersigned is of the 
opinion that the status quo should not be 
disturbed unless and until the trial judge 
finds that Section XII should be interpreted 
as Petitioner contends. 


Joint Committee for the Dress Industry v. 
Morris Miller. Superior Court, Montreal, 
November 8, 1944. : 


English Employer’s Obligation to Provide Safe 
Conditions Extends to Normal and 
Reasonable Acts During 
Working Hours 


The Ministry of Labour Gazette for March 1 
summarizes the judgments in an action in 
England against employers for failure to 
comply with their common law obligation to 
maintain proper plant and appliances and to 
provide a safe system of working. The County 
Court Judge held that the employers had not 
earried out their obligation but dismissed the 
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action on the ground that the plaintiff suf- 
fered injury when she was at the place of 
danger for her own purposes and not for the 
purpose of her work. The Court of Appeal 
allowed the appeal and gave judgment for the 
plaintiff, the Master of the Rolls stating that 
the obligation of the employer to provide safe 
working conditions extended to all such acts as 
were normally and reasonably incidental to 
the day’s work of a workman. 

In the workshop against a wall was a row 
of vats containing “suds” for oiling and cooling 
the lathes in use in the shop. A “duck-board”, 
or loose wooden step near the vats, enabled 
the workmen to dip their buckets and fill them 
with the “suds”. It was the duty of a 
labourer from time to time to clean the floor 
and the duck-board and to put sawdust on 
them so as to prevent them from becoming 
slippery from liquid splashed from the buckets. 

During working hours the plaintiff went to 
a tap, which was above the vats, to wash a 
teacup which she used for her own purposes. 
She slipped on the step on which no sawdust 
had been placed after “suds” had been splashed 
on it. In the opinion of the County Court 
Judge the system used by the defendant em- 
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ployers was not a proper system and the 
dangerous condition of the duck-board could 
not be attributed to the casual negligence of 
the labourer in not putting down sawdust 
when it was required. He refused damages 
however, because the plaintiff went to the tap, 
not for the purpose of her work, but to wash 
a teacup for her own use. 

On this point on appeal, Lord Green, Master 
of the Rolls, said that a workman might require 
to tie his boot-lace, he might require to get a 
drink of water while he was working. It 
would be an extravagant result if the common 
law obligation of the employer suddenly came 
to an end the moment the workman ceased to 
perform the precise acts which he was em- 
ployed to perform and did something which 
was ordinarily and reasonably incidental to his 
day’s work. If the doctrine were as extreme 
as that, it would mean that if two workmen 
had gone to the tap, the one to clean his tools 
and the other to get a glass of water to drink, 
and either of them had met with an accident 
because the duck-board was dangerous, one 
would be entitled to recover damages and the 
other would not. Davidson v. Handley Page 
Ltd., Court of Appeal, December 20, 1944. 


Workmen’s Compensation in New Brunswick 


Ginn dane the calender year 1944, the 
twenty-sixth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of New Brunswick 
shows that the total estimated income for 
1944 was $1,419,295.22 and the estimated ex- 
penditure was $1,162,918.31, leaving an esti- 
mated credit balance of $256,376.91. When this 
credit balance is added to the cumulative 
credit balance of $1,947,112.54 carried forward 
from 1943, there was an estimated surplus of 
$2 203 498.45. , 


Complete statistics for 1943 are given in 
the report. The cost of compensation in 1943 
was $899,425.11 when a total of 11,355 acci- 
dents were reported to the Board. Of these 
accidents, 29 were fatal, one resulted in perma- 
nent disability, 224 in permanent partial dis- 
ability, 7,175 in temporary total disability, 
while 3,926 required medical aid only. This 
compares with a total of 11,535 in 1942, of 
which 34 were fatal, 215 resulted in permanent 


partial disability, 7,356 in temporary total 
disability and 3,930 required medical aid only. 

Causes of accidents in 1943 which were re- 
ported to the Board were classified as follows: 
Prime movers, 253; working machines, 876; 
hoisting apparatus, 390; dangerous substances, 
353; stepping on or striking against objects, 
1,336; falling objects, 1,945; handling objects, 
1,716; tools, 1,291; runaways and animals, 85. 

In addition to the number of accidents set 
forth in the report, the Board adjusted all 
claims submitted through the different De- 
partments of the Dominion Government oper- 
ating in New Brunswick; also claims sub- 
mitted through the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment of New Brunswick. For these ser- 
vices the Board was remunerated by the re- 
spective Governments in the amount of 
$13,033.98, which amount was credited to the 
cost of administration for the year. The net 
administrative expense for 1944, was $67,333.22. 


Prices 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, May, 1944 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as Reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 

of-living index for May 1, 1945 of 119-0, 
indicated a gain of 0-3 points over the April 2 
level, and a wartime rise of 18-1 per cent 
Strength in foods was mainly responsible for 
the advance, an index for this series moving 
up 0:7 points to 131-7. It reflected higher 
prices for fresh vegetables and fruits which 
outweighed weakness in dairy products and 
eggs. Scattered price advances increased group 
indexes for homefurnishings 0-4 to 118-9 and 
clothing 0:2 points to 122-0. Rents moved 
up 0-1 to 112-1, while fuel and light receded 
a similar amount to 106-6. Changes in hospital 


rates and barbers’ fees were primarily re- 
sponsible for a gain of 0:2 to 109-4 in the 
miscellaneous items index. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 


The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1945 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 and in AUGUST, 1939=100 


* Based on the 1926 average as 100 per cent. 
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TABLE 1—DOMINION BUREAU OF eres NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
I 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MontTH 







On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 








Adjusted ——— 
to base | Retail 
100-0 for Home Prices 
August Fuel and Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Total Food Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
: Services ; modities 
only )t 
LOLS aroha. seek in e« abin Se eee 79°7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 7033 Teeth Pee 
SE Ree Ar RVR eG PO Re ok 80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 1033 aS abil We ahd 
19158... Oa . Se ee 81-6 $2-7 69-9 73-8 $6-8 70:9 
1916. 2¢le ec rete Egle tf. ee: 88-3 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 (Az Srey NE. FO 
1 ee SR Ree San ap, - Me Dae in aiaiy ee tetas 104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 eras ee, ee 
LOES eras Oe Oe, a NE SUES Berean 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 oe al ane ee 
1919) Nas. cehraritnns «asec eee ree 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 IO} eee: oc oft ansiyyss . 
DO 20a seats ce. shes cae operate meet ee ea ee 159-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 (RSE lait ar re 
OQ RAST SEE OS SITE Pe Aa 132-5 143-9 109-1 127-6 123-4 D285 OI EE Ore 
Nee 5 Cee eS AM ee SIR Dane 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-9 12D % beer wleesecrkte,; 
TO 20s a vonin aide sce Th eT 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 LOG Fe Serer ware c eens: 
TOZT MSR Es reais. cee. foal sete. Oe 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105A LOST Bae ae , 
MO2S:an cen Sy eta sos ele eeesere 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 1042868 oueel ae. Je ne 
WOLD < osb Fs PERN» choc 5 posal - Feces «Bas 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 T0Dc0" Boke ee, 
MOB 4, A cD, A, STA TIRE gst 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 CEST MPO VORASTIeF 
$035; wd 1, senses bee beds tcl ld een 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
ASE eames ER et ier Mit Mh a al laren none Mes 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
TOS Rs, Mts HES: DEG. TSO oe 3 101-2 103 -2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
1998 Ao. entice. Y. encs¥o tk Aertel 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
‘August’ 1s 2a (ORs & = 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 109-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September 1 100-9 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
WJOUOMED Sis. eat chan eee 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-3 
December 1 103-9 130-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
CAT. avenge. Sue, aes, oe ved 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
FARBWAEY Oot rs Beans eee . 103-0 103-8 104°5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
Ave Toole eee 103-8 104:6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 191-8 105-5 
JOY 2 RA ein cies ee 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
October lo swe ae 196-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 162-8 108-4 
ears uke: Lie... Maen 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
NEO PR Ee ipa iret 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
BOVE ee, ote, tee 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
Sub y es diay Bek hk. ie re 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
DOG BE A. cen. Pieced ave 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
December 1 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
Neariss. Bie innscaes seo eee 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
SOHUAT VEG. oe, ee cen ee 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
Agri oe.) nee ee 115-0 115-9 123-7 Lite? 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
Julia tae omic dockets. 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
CR ee res Be ee oe 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
COUT Tic ne darted other 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
JANUAFY) Bac dsacdece ile 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
April | rsck. . nas baka 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
Bis hi 0 Opie en OP 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
October UT Re oo 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
che a eee ee Serene 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
1944 
BES CS © kaneis ‘apache dt 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
Aprilgpres . cr be. So 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
A Aas ee Oa SPIE 118-1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
Octet... Fe 117-7 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
November 1 118-0 118-9 131-6 112-0 108-1 121-6 118-4 108-9 125-3 
December 1)5cis ch ecck cs. 117-6 118-5 130-3 112-0 108-1 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-7 
1945 
PRRUSTV ge. i tec. aren 117-7 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
Febguary: BciS.nclaad.nshartn 117-7 118-6 130-6 112-0 107-4 121-7 118-4 109-2 124-8 
March 1 dine SEBASE sce oe 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 107-3 121-7 118-5 109-2 125-0 
Fak 2 SOAR RIE GAR ARR 9 NE AY 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
Mags To) 7. cir ak et Od 118-1 119-0 131-7 112-1 106-6 122-0 118-9 109-4 125-5 





| | 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926 =190 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 


1945] 


the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by in- 
dependent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices were not warranted although chain 
store prices are used’ in the calculation of the 
index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 
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Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are shown 
while figures for other cities represent single- 
house rentals. In all cases figures represent 
rents being paid, not the rent asked for vacant 
dwellings. The basis of these figures is the 
record of rents for every tenth tenant-occupied 
dwelling collected in the 1941 census of hous- 
ing. The movement of rents since that time 
has been determined from reports submitted 
by real estate agents. The 1941 census 
averages have been adjusted in accordance 
with the change indicated by these reports, 
and the printed figures show a $4 spread 
centred around each city average. 


Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 


TABLE III-DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939- 
MAY, 1945, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR MAY, 1945 


Commodities* 





Beef, sirloin steak................02-- 
Beef, round steak 
Boeferibi roast} i ist8 ee Rei0- 0. Ras 2. 
Beef. shoulder... 4d. @ 008 ose ee 
Beef; stewing. 3.12.5) .s.0. tle de beeen 
Veal, forequarter...........-.-+++---- 





amb, ley'roast.¢.¢-.<p <0 emis. te. oe 
Pork,ffresh loins | ...0.0.22 5.0. .0.0... 
Pork, fresh shoulder ............-- 
Bacon, side, med. sliced...........--. 
ards pure? . tee txt ots ee g0 ee 
Shortening, Vegetable.............--- 


Butter, creamery, prints............+- 
Cheese, Canadian, mild...........--- 
Bread, white...:5-p 0b neds oor tees 
Flour} first. grades. i? Lee hls he 


Rolled oats, bulk). $20.. 200-94. .08-% 
Corn, Blakes! § ona..8 okies ose see. 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’8.........+.+-+- 
Peas, canned, 2°81...24.. cps ie geese 
Gorn, canned) 2)s 2. Sos8 eat 2G.8 S57 
BeanssOryoge sce Sheet crete cde nee seh = 











Potatoesteh ew. cis Bate BE Eek 
Prunes medium 6.0555. «2.1. 0-02 8 oe 
Raisins, seedless, bulk............-.-- 
Oranges, medium size.........--++++- 
Lemons, medium size...........-+++- 


Jam, strawberry, 16 02..........-..-- 
Peaches, 20°02... dos + kd otes be de ree 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz 
Gorn Syrupee dbs. sacks ucdece operas <b 
Sugar, granulated.........56...2-.5-- 
Sugar, yollowe.09...:5.tecleess ese cr = 


wesc eran reer sreemeeesesesreteoeres 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to May 1945 prices. 
+ Nominal price. 


SG SOLO PATHS HWWSARO MHWOND OIA a= 
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Price 
Jan. | April | July | Oct. | Jan. | Mar. | April| May | May 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
143-0) 143-0] 153-8] 154-5) 153-8) 153-8} 154-1; 154-1) 43-0 
154-4] 154-4] 166-2) 167-1] 166-7} 166-7| 167-1) 167-1) 39-6 
173-5) 173-9) 172-2] 172-2] 173-0} 173-5} 173-9) 173-9} 40-0 
180-5| 179-9] 162-9] 161-6] 161-0] 161-0) 161-0} 161-0) 25-6 
180-2] 180-2] 169-0) 169-0} 168-3] 168-3] 168-3] 168-3] 21-2 
180-5] 175-7} 174-6) 174-6] 173-4] 174-0} 173-4] 173-4) 29-3 
130-6] 142-3} 162-3} 151-1] 147-9| 148-6] 148-9] 150-4) 42-7 
138-8] 128-8} 138-8] 138-8] 141-5] 141-9] 141-5) 142-3} 37-0 
147-4] 146-4] 146-4] 146-4] 142-9] 142-3] 142-3) 142-3) 27-9 
140-3) 140-3] 140-3} 140-0} 140-9] 140-9} 141-2} 141-2) 45-9 
162-3] 155-3] 151-8} 151-8] 155-3) 156-1} 156-1} 157-0) 17-9 
137-5| 137-5} 137-5] 137-5] 136-8] 136-8] 136-8] 136-8} 19-7 
161-2] 136-5] 136-2} 155-3] 146-4] 140-1] 138-5) 137-2) 41-7 
95-4) 95-41 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 10-4 
145-8] 146-2) 143-2] 145-4] 146-2) 146-2) 146-2} 145-4 39-7 
168-3! 165-4] 163-9] 163-9} 164-9] 164-9] 164-4) 163-9) 34-1 
106-3} 106-3] 105-3] 106-3) 106-3] 106-3} 106-3) 106-3 6-7 
127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 124-2) 124-2) 124-2 4-1 
114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0} 114-0] 114-0) 114-0) 114-0} 5-7 
101-1} 101-1] 100-0) 160-0] 100-0| 100-0} 100-0) 100-0 9-2 
136-8] 137-7) 138-7] 138-7] 137-7| 137-7| 136-8] 136-8 14-5 
123-3} 124-2] 124-21 123-3] 122-5] 122-5) 122-5) 121-7; 14-6 
134-5] 135-4] 134-5} 134-5) 133-6] 132-7| 132-7} 132-7; 15-0 
131-4} 131-4] 123-3] 133-3] 133-3] 133-3) 133-3} 133-3 6-8 
146-9! 157-1] 159-2) 124-5] 112-2} 110-2) 108-2) 106-1 5-2 
137-8| 147-3] 153-0] 128-5) 126-8] 140-5) 141-2) 143-9} 47-2 
129-8] 123-7] 122-0] 122-8] 122-8) 121-9} 121-1] 121-1 13-8 
102-0} 108-6} 114-6] 115-9] 102-6] 102-6] 106-6} 109-3 16-5 
140-3] 139-6] 141-0) 141-6] 142-7| 146-8] 147-1) 151-5 44-4 
138-21 136-6] 139-7| 144-0] 145-5] 142-5} 140-9} 141-2) 45-9 
114-5] 115-1] 114-5] 115-1} 114-5) 115-1) 115-1) 115-1 18-9 
108-1] 108-6] +108-1\f108-1| 104-6} 103-6; 104-1 104-1) 20-5 
131-8] 131-1| 130-3! 130-3} 129-6} 129-6) 129-6] 128-9 17°5 
154-0! 155-0] 155-7) 155-7] 155-3) 155-3] 158-8 158-2) 27-1 
132-3} 132-3] 132-3] 132-3) 132-3] 182-3} 132-3 132-3 8-6 
134-9} 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9) 1384-9) 134-9 134-9 8-5 
131-1} 131-1) 131-1) 131-1] 131-1} 131-1) 131-1 131-4| 44-4 
131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 181-6} 131-6 131-6| 38-7 
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928 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 
Beef Pork a 2 |S 
- oat oO he 
2 2 (8&6 BUTS) F 
: eB il ogifek Sl.cls |g Ee be 
eT & Ia B .| 9/2 dla Be ie ls “ 
_ (2s a |e S {88} £28 \:' a le jE | bo 
wg jad a . 8 12 KS. afl we Ohl oes, a 18 jig | ™ § 
Sg 18 5] 3 oa a |B |2 OJ oS8lyQsia] Plo Sly 
2 j8 |eAle jie 1/2 |S Je ISQHBOeetes] Bk .|O Phy g 
4 |es|éz|E4|f4|84{4[Se[ea|2y/eaies|&) S| 4] ea/ealea| cls & 
SeleeltalS els elen (Sele ele nS Sigul(pelom (wel SelSelS alse 8 
= 8/2 So Sle 8/6 Sie 8/8 8/8 S's SSE Sis S)/Suls Sig Sis s/s gies ™ 
nim me IM in > Wie ie Im WW im im je im jo ila ie 
cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|/cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts./cts.|cts.|cts.|/cts.|cts.|cts.|cts 
P.E.I.—. 
1—Charlottetown 44-5/40-6]....|/27-6/21-4]....)....)....].... 45 -3)19-2/20-0/42-5| 9-0/41-8135-0} 7-3] 4-6] 6-1/10-0 
Nova Scetia— 

2-—THalifax 222. AISI. 44-4141 -2/38-7/27-1/23-4124-2/46- 1/89 -2/26-2/46-3/19-2/20-0/45-3/11-0/43-8/36-2) 8-0) 4-5! 6-1] 9-9 
8—New Glasgow........... 45-8142-8/41-5/26-8/23-1)..../.... 40-1131-5/46-5/19-4/19-9143-3)10-0/44-2/36-4| 7-3) 4-9] 6-1/10-0 

B—Syuncy:, cmavecaiiy. asteh 47-4/41-6]....|80-1]24-5}.... |}44-4/40-0/31-5/47-5/19-0/19-9/47-6)/12-0/43-7136-1| 7-3] 4-51 6-0] 9-8 
5--Truro. ds) aad ns lis 44-7/40-8/36-0/28-2)17-9]....].... 386/29 -2/45-7/19-1/20-3/44-9110-0/43-5|35-7| 6-7| 4-9) 6-0/10-0 

New Brunswick— : 

G—-Hredericton.. 1. sac teeeee 44-7|40-7/45-8|27-4/20-3/29-7/45-7/38-0/31-3/47-2/19-1/19-7/43-7/10-0/42-3135-3) 7-3) 4-8] 6-3] 9-4 

/—Monctons.. aeteihar. ook 45-5/41-4/40-9/27-1/21-0/29-8/46-3/37-4/29-4/48-3/18-3|19-9/44-2/10-0/42-2/34-9] 8-0] 4-5) 5-9/10-0 

§—Samt John: . 4) 73. 8. 45-343 -1138-6)26 -6|22-5/30-0/45-0/40-6/29-6/45-0|18-8/19-8144-8/11-0/42-4/34-6| 7-3] 4-2] 6-0] 9-7 

Quebec— 

S—-Chicoutim #00... noe 41-5/38-2/38-0/28-0/22-0)....].... 29-1/29-1/49-0/19-8/20-7/40-6|10-0/39-4|33-6| 6-7) 4-3 9-9 
LO Ea A aa 40 -9/38-2/36-8}25-4/18-7/30-6/41-5/32-2/28-3/46-0/17-4/19-1143-9110-0/38-5/31-1] 5-3] 3-8 9-5 
ti-SMontrediatatce ce ee 42-7|39-4/43 -8/24-7|20-0/25 -9|40-5/33-7|26-5/46-3/18-3)19-2/44-4110-5/39-4133-9] 6-0] 3-8 9-4 
12—Quebec: 20! 22-201 2 va 41-5/37-9/38-0/23 -5/18-8}28-2/38-6|31-9/26-6/42-6/18-3/19-5/42-9110-0/39- 1134-5) 5-5] 3-6 9-7 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 36-1/34-4/34-3/24-0)19-2/30-4|36-7/28-7/25-5/46-9/18-1/19-5/40-9| 9-0)39-3/32-1] 5-3] 4-1 9-8 
14--StiTohnse?, 70! ee 43 -7/40-8/39-5/26-7|17-3/32-7|44-7]. .. .|28-8/46-7/18-3119-8/43-5| 9-0/38-7/31-9] 5-3] 4-1 9-7 
15—Sherbrooke. . .,.. .s.. 4... 43 -5/39-8|40-5/27-0/18-7|32-4/42-2/34 -0/26-5139-4/18-6/19-7/44-0/10-0/38- 1134-5] 5-3] 4-2 9-8 
16-=Sorelo: Pele ChE ye DRE 40-0136 -6/40-7|24-7|19-5 ....|88°0/32-5/24-8/46-5/18-7/19-5/39-3] 9-0/39-7/32-1] 5-3] 4-0} 5-3/10-0 
17—Thetford Mines 33-1184-5]....|24-3)17-4). 00}. 00. 24-525 -3/38-2/18-3/19-4/40-8! 9-0/38-8131-7| 5-3) 4-0 9-6 
18—Three Rivers............ 39 -9/36-6/35-5|24-8120-4).. 0}... 28 -6|/25-5/46-5117-9]19-5143-0/10-0/38-7134-7| 6-0] 4-0 9-7 

Ontario— 
19-—Belleviilel 0.69. (eon. 41-2/38-2/39-4/25-8/20-0/97-5 37-4/29-4145-1/17-2/19-2/40-0/10-0/38-9|30-8] 6-7] 4-2 8-7 
20—Brantford! . 201. 8 tat 43-6140 -3/40-8/25-9/19-0 29 -8/43-0|38-7|27-7/46-0/17-5/19-5|39-7/10-0/39-3/35-6| 6-7] 4-2 9-1 
21-Brockwville, 6.651 208). 46-7/42-8/44-0/26-0/20-9)....1... '. |(85-6}29 -2/44-5/17-6}19-3/40-1/10-0/38-2/31-0} 6-3] 4-0 8-9 
22—Chatham *, !- 21 G:t0h 43-1139-7/41-1/25-7/19-9/31-3142-7/37-7/32-3/46-2/17-4/19-4/40-1/10-0/38-5135-0} 5-3 4-1 8-7 
23-—Cornwallfi..)} 321... Sat 43-6|40-4/40-5/25-9)17-7/29-3 36 -3|27-4/45-6]18-1/19-4/40-4/10-0/39-3/30-3] 6-0] 4-0 9-2 
24—Fort William. .9 >. . 4-520. 43-4/39-7)/37-6/25-4/22-3]... .|43-4137-0/29-9|45-6/17-7/19-0/45-6/11-0/39-6/32-9| 6-0] 3-9 8°38 
AS Et eA ARORA eck 42-7/40-3/40 -0/24-8/22-8/30-0/43-5/37-3'26-0147-0/17-8/19-2140-0/10-0 39-3/36-8] 6-7] 4-1 8-8 
26—Guelph: {7}, 2.06) oo. PEt 42-9/39-9/38-8)26-3/24-3|31-2/44-2/39-1/28-5146-5/17-5|19-2/39-1/10-0/39-4/35-1] 6-0] 4-0 8-9 
27—Hamilton!!, 4.20), 6 20, 44-2/41-2)41-8|25-6|22-8/29-4/43-8/40-0/29-1147-4/17-7/19-0/41-6/11-0140-3 37-5| 6-0] 4-2 8-8 
28a Wingstont!, 4.Ck{ e-aek 43-3/88-6/88-7/25-7/18-5]....].... 38 -1/27-2/45-9/17-3/19-2/39-5/10-0/39-2/31-7| 6-0} 4-3 9-1 
29— Kitchener’. 4.08  AeeLt 42-9)40-2)40-7/25- 2/23 -1/30-4/42-8/38-7/27-1146-1]18-0/19-6/37-5|10-0/39-4134-2 6-3) 4-0 8-8 
30-=London 43: 28-86) . 28 43-7/40-1/41-0/25-4/22-61/30-2/42-4/39-4/26-1/45-5118-4119-3141-7/10-0139-2 33-0} 6-0} 4-0 8-9 
31—Niagara Falls........0.. 42-8|39-4)41-1/25-1/19-5/29-9)... ./38-9]27-5/44-5/17-9]19-3/40-9/10-5/39-9/32-2] 6-0] 4-2 8-§ 
32—North Bay). c.4. he 43-0/40-6)42-0)25-9)18-5}..../43-0/38-9/28-5/45-9/18-0/19-5/43-5/11-0/39-6132-6] 6-71 4-2 9-6 
33—Oshawa les, 3.1! ROTEL 42-7|39 -8)41-6/25-2/21-3)32-3/43-0/39-9/28-0/45-7|17-7119-5141-6110-0/39-6133-6| 6-0] 4-1 8-8 
Sa CLEA Wen ee eee 44-3/41-4/43-1/26-5/22-0/29-5/44-4/36-9128-6/48-6/18-0)19-0142-1110-0 39-0/31-1] 6-7) 3-8 8-8 
35—Owen Sound............. 42-0/39-0/39-3)24-0)22-8)... .|46-3/37-2/26-5/45-4]17-4/19-4/39-9/10-0/39-6131-7| 6-0! 4-0 9-4 
36—Peterborough........... 45-1|41-7|42-4/26-0/21-8|31-8/44-5/40-0/29-0/46-8/18-0/19-1 39+°3/10-0/39-4/34-5] 6-0} 4-3 8-6 
























































1945] PRICES 929 
COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, MAY, 1945 
Canned ee Sugar Coal 
Vegetables Pb é 3 g £ a 

ga(cs| so | R/S | 212 [8 lsesiesiseiseigeig | [8 els 19.) rete 

Se | SR) 68 | 2s | 74/3s| 65 as/8SlaslSalsstas|he|S.4],0] 5/85) 88 | 88 

ee | ge | €8 | £5 |B S/s 5/2 slasleslesi cele s/esleslaslesie slesl ae | Ss 

cele |S81a" 6 BE Ee 6 8 le 6 IS ISIS “SE "1 1 a" 

cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. |cts.|/cts.|/cts.|cts.|cts.|/cts./cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts. $ $ $ 

15-0} 15-4) 15-7 6-5] 6-6/40-8)13-8)17-6)45-5|62-1/39-2)21-7/37-2/29-2! 8-6] 8-1/53-8/38-01...... 11-57| 24-00-28-00(b) | 1 
14-5} 14-4) 15-0 6-9] 5-0/50-5) 14-7) 16-7/52-1/53-6/39-3|20-5/37-0/29-1! 8-5) 8-3/49-7/38-0]...... 12-29] 27-50-31-50 2 
14-9] 14-7) 15-2 6-4) 4-9/43-6/14-1116-4 47-9 50-1/39-7|... ./88-5}28-9]} 8-2) 8-2/51-7/38-0)...... 8-42! 16-00-20-00 3 
14-9} 14-9} 15-0 6-8} 5-3/52-7)13-6)16-5/51-0/56-8/39-0)20-0/36-7/28-9] 8-6] 8-4/49-3/37-81...... 6-75) 18-00-22-00(b) | 4 
14-7} 14-7] 15-0 7:0] 4:8|44-3)14-4/16-6/53-2/49-4140-2/21-0/37-9|29-7] 8-7] 8-7/50-3/38-0]...... 11-41) 26-50-30-50 5 
14-7; 15-3} 15-0 6-7| 4:3/43-9)14-6}15-5146-5/56-3139-5/20-3/38-8|29-3) 8-5!) 8-3/49-5/38-0]...... 12-09} 21-00-25-00(b) | 6 
14-9) 15-0} 15-1 6-8} 4-2/44-3)13-6/18-5|46-2)50-5)40-9]/20-6/37-9|28-4| 9-0} 8-8/51-7/38-0]...... 11-57| 26-00-30-00(b) | 7 
“14-7 14-8} 14-8 6-8| 4:5]47-7| 13-8) 15-0/53-1/51-7/40-0/19-9/35-6|28-9] 8-5! 8-3/47-7/38-0l...... 12-70} 20-50-24-50(b) | 8 
14-3] 15-2) 14-6 6-6} 7-1/38-3)15-5|18-3/44-6]55-0/39-7|....|89-7/28-8] 8-6] 8-3152-3/39-9] 18-O0]......]...........000e- 9 
13-6} 14-5) 15-0 7-2) 6-2/47-4/13-5)/17-6/38-6/42-5/37-5!|20-7/35-9/27-5| 8-3] 8-0/45-4/38-9] 16-75]...... 15-50-19-50 10 
13-3; 14-0; 14-2 6-6} 5:3/49-0'13-8)16-4/43-7/39-4/37-4/20-8/35- 1127-4) 8-G] 7-9|46-9139-6] 16-75|...... 23-00-27-00(b) |11 
14-2) 14-4) 14-7 6-6} 6°2/41-7| 14-6! 16-4/44-6)48-7/38-0/20-6/36-1/28-6] 8-1] 7-9/43-4/39-9] 16-00]...... 27-00-31-00(b) |12 
13°71] (14:7) 15-5 6-9} 7-2/38-2|14-1117-1]44-4/45-7/39-5)21-1/36-2/28-7] 8-0) 7-8)/42-4/40-3] 15-751...... 16-00-20-00(b) |13 
13-8} 14-5) 15-0 6-8) 7-6/39-6]14-4/18-0)41-3/45-0/39-5]....|37-4/27-9] 8-0] 7-9/41-5/40-0] 15-50)......)........ cee eeeee 14 
14-1) 15-4) 15-3 6-3} 6:1/37-8)14-7|18-1145-7/45-4/39-6}19-3/39-5)28-9] 8-0] 8-0/39-9139-4] 17-50]...... 20-00-24-09(b) |15 
14-7/ 14-5} 16-0 7:4) 7-7|37-7| 15-3) 16-6)45-0/56-0/42-1]19-3}37-6/29-5] 7-9] 7-7/46-2)39-4! 16-25)......]...........-00 0s 16 
14-0} 14-5} 15-3 6-0} 6°8132-6)15-0/15-9)45-4/48-0/39-7/21-7/38-5)28-5!| 8-0] 7-5/48-3/39-4] 19-00)...... 14-00-18-00(b) |17 
14-5) 14-5} 14-5 6-7| 6:4136-8)14-7/18-8]44-1/48-8140-3/20-3/37-7/28-7! 8-5} 8-0/47-5140-2) 16-00]...... 20-00-24-00(b) |18 
12-9} 14-1] 14-6 6:3} 4-5/45-4)14-1)16-1/41-3/44-6/37-5/21-2/33-7/26-6| 8-4) 8-4/43-9138-9) 16-O0]......]........... 00 eee 19 
14-2; 14-5) 14-9 6-5| 4-5/44-4/ 14-0) 15-8/45-6]43 -8136-3/19-6/33-4)26-8] 8-4] 8-3146-7/39-4] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 20 
14-0} 14-1) 14-5 6-4) 4-6)44-3/13-4)17-7)46-2/47-7/34-4]....135-0/27-5] 8-3] 8-1143-2/38-4) 16-00)...... 20-00-24-00 21 
14-2) 14-3) 14-5 5-8] 3-7/51-6|13-9]17-9/37-6/42-2135-9|20-6/33-5/26-3! 8-6| 8-5/41-4/38-2! 16-00]...... 21-50-25-50 22 
14-6} 14-8) 15-0 6-6} 5-0/51-1/15-0/18-3/37-4/42-3]....).... 34-4!126-6] 8-2) 8-2/45-8/38-5} 16-50!:..... 23 -00-27-00(b) |23 
14-2} 14-3) 14-4 6-6) 4-6/55-8| 14-4116-9]43-6/46-4137-4119-4/35-7/26-2! 8-7] 8-5/41-9138-1] 16-SO]...... 25-50-29 - 50 24 
14-1] 14-5) 14-5 6-6] 4-4/42-5/14-1)16-0/44-7/46-6/34-7|19-5/33-1/25-8] 8-5! 8-3/44-6139-4] 16-00]...... 22-00-26 -00 25 
13-9} 14-3) 14-6 6-3] 4-1/41-2/13-4)15-6/43-0/42-8136-2!....132-7/25-8] 8-6} 8-5/43-1/38-5) 16-00]...... 22-50-26 - 50 26 
13-9) 14-1) 14-3 6-2) 4-8152-4)13-6/15-5}49-4/42-7135-51/19-4/33-2/26-2] 8-1] 8-1/42-6/39-3] 15-50/...... 26-00-30 -00 20 
13-5} 14-0} 14-5 6-6] 4-4148-5/14-4/15-2/42-5/44-7/37-3/20-8135- 1126-6] 8-1] 7-9/43-4138-8] 16-00|...... 29-00-33 -50 28 
14-4) 14-5) 14-8 6-6} 4-3/40-4/14-6/15-0)46-2/46-3136-4/20-2/32-9/25-7| 8-6] 8-5/40-3/39-3! 16-00]...... 26-00-30-50 29 
14-1) 14-5) 14-8 6-3) 4-6/49-9|14-3]15-8)44-4/42-7/36-4]19-6/32-7125-5| 8-6] 8-4143-8/39-2) 16-50/...... 26 - 50-30-50 30 
13-0} 18-6) 14-5 6-7) 3-7/53-1/12-9)15-1/47-4/43-7/37-0/18-6134-5)25-6| 8-5] 8-7/44-2/39-6) 14-63]/...... 25-00-29-00 31 
14-4) 14-3! 15-0 6-3] 4-7/51-0)14-3/16-4144-9/49-6]... .|20-3/35-7/28-4] 9-0] 8-9|49-7/39-4) 17-25]...... 23 -00-27-00 32 
13-5) 13-9} 14-2 7-1) 4-1/47-2/13-2/15-8}41-8]44-3/35-0/19-6/34-5/25-7| 8-6] 8-4147-0/39-3] 16-00)...... 24-00-28-00 33 
14-2} 14-5) 14-8 6-9} 5-0/50-1)13-9}17-0/43-9}42-4137-7|20-0/35-6/27-6) 8-3! 8-1/43-8139-0| 16-75)...... 31-00-35-00 34 
14-2} 14-4) 15-0 6:3] 4:2/46-2/14-3114-7/43-3147-7|... .|20-0/34-71/26-4| 8-6] 8-5!48-4/38-9] 16-50)...... 16-00-20-00 35 
13-5] 14-0} 14-5 6-1] 4-4/45-1/13-2/16-2)39-5145-1136-8/20-9/33-7 26-5 8-5! 8-5/43-3/39-0) 16-751...... 24-00-28 -00 136 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 


Pork 





amb, leg roast, 


per lb. 
Fresh loins 
per lb. 


| L 





cts.|cts. 
40-0|37-2 
41-2 
45-0|39-7 


. |43-5/37-9 
. |42-5/37-4 


(87-2 
40-4/37-6 
43-7|38-6 
44-0/39-2 
38-2 
42-9/38-7 
42-0)/37-5 





. |42-0/37-0 





40-7|36-9 


. |40-4/35-4 
.|37-3)/36-0 


39-7|34-9 
40-0/35-0 


21-7/26-6/40-7/35-7 


20-5)/26-6 


. |385-0 
38 -0)/34-7 


19-0|25-3/40-0)34-6 


24-8|29-0/46-3/41-0 


.|42-1)39-5 


24-0/28-7/43-7/41-3 
25 -0}29-2/44-4/39-8 
25+ 1/28 -3/43-3/39-3 








24-4/31-7 


44-7/40-0 








acon, side, med., 
sliced, per lb. 


resh shoulder 
| Lard, pure 


per lb. 


ie 
li 


cts.|cts. 
28-0/48-4 
25-3)47-3 
29-0/45-8 
30-1)45-9 
29-3/45-5 
28-3/45-5 
29-1/43-7 
27-8)44-7 
25-0)49-9 
27-6)43-5 
28-8)|45-6 
26-0)45-2 





25-0|47-2 
29-8|47-8 


26-8 
26-7 
24-5)43-2 
26-5 


30-4 
26-7 
25-4 
26-0 


29-1)/48-0 











per lb. package 
Shortening vegetable, 
per lb. package 


(cts. 
17-8}18-9 
17-9|19-0 
17-9}19-5 
18-4)19-6 
17-7|19-1 
18-0)20-0 
18-3)19-6 
18-9}19-5 
17-7)19-1 
17-7/19-4 
18-1/19-3 
17-2)19-1 


le) 
5 
n 


— 
lor) 
— 
bo 
— 
oS Tt ©. 


17-1)21-7 
15-8)20-1 
15-9)21-0 


19-029. 





9 
18-1}19-9 
18-5}20-8 
17-9)22-6 
17-7|19-4 
18-5/20°3 


or large, per dozen 


| Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ medi 
ilk, 


cts. 
44-9 
41-0 
42-3 
42-4 
43-4 
39-2 
41-9 
46-0 
43-2 
37-1 
42-5 
40-0 


40-9 
41-8 


36-5 
39-2 
39-9 
40-2 


41-5 











utter, creamery, prints, 
per lb. 


per quart 


like 
ie 


cts.|cts. 
11-0/40-0 
10-5)39-6 
10-0)39-6 
10-0)40-2 
11-0/39-8 
10-0)/39-5 
11-0/39-5 
12-0/39-8 
11-0/40-0 
11-0/39-9 
11-0/39-3 
10-0)39-4 





10-0)37-9 
9-0)37-3 


11-0)37-3 
10-0|38-7 
10-0|37°3 
10-0)/37-3 





10-0/38-0 
10-0)39-2 
10-0/37-5 
10-0/38-1 


12-0)/41-6 
10-0/40-9 
15-0/41-1 
13-0)39-9 
10-0)40-4 





11-0)41-0 


heese, Canadian, mild, 


per lb. 


| C 


cts. 
34-0 
33-7 
33-8 
32°9 
32°3 
33°2 








33:5 
34-7 
37-6 
35°3 
35:5 
32-0 


33°7 
34-7 


34-3 
34-1 
35-0 
34-5 


36-6 
37-0 
35-0 


36-6 
34-7 
37-7 

















read, plain, white, 


per lb. 
Flour, first grade 


| B 
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Canned we leh Sugar - Coal 
Vegetables eS CS os —— = 
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pus’ xe} DR v3 os a &0 >= Seep 
op > g n q q Pp > i=! ~ ; |oe 
wo) 5 is} =} 5.6 bg 3 8 Ae 2 B 3 oma i c 8 oO 4 
Sha] -3 | ss mA” tard OS VS jo’ ee pa3/o 8) 35 = I8s 
ae ee SF B's als > @ 1S [OBS ela alice bgp mo) et % oo 
dais) s8] 3" (8 [ofl [2 (Esegia ose sies8 | |e [gc/ 22/3. | Rent (a) 
S| Sa] se} 2s las] 83] oS] sslgSioSis o| salas|aq|S.c],.6] -6/85) 8S | 8s 
SN a sft ae fired EA i = rae UP = a BS a dul 2 e erlenis | Oucite aL ge 
g QS 1 ES | §S 1981/8818 5/8 9/8 og 9) 9GP|S ok OE 8/8 is Ole B/G 5/5 | 3h 
om | Sa] 68] SF fealsalAalaaiFalgalag/Salsalisalhamalsalsal al ea 
Head PO! pasibigeaite diviG WlOrdia dele. GeO MOT Pe HOE ed PR 
cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. |cts.|cts.|cts.|cts./cts.|cts.|/cts.|/cts./cts.|cts.|cts./cts./cts.|cts. $ $ $ 
14-1], 14-5} 14-1]. 6-2] 4-7/56-7/14-1/17+3/45-0/49-5/37-8/20-4136-5125-5| 8-5| 8-4141-9138-1] 16-80l...... 23-00-27-00 [37 
13-5] 14-0] 14-6] 6-8] 4-3/53-0]15-0|17-5/44-8147-0]34-4/18-5/33-2/27-0] 8-5 8-2/43-7/39-2] 15-75I...... 27-00-31-00 [38 
14-0] 14-6] 14-8! 6-4] 5-4/48-8/14-3/15-7/46-9/42-0/35-1/20-8/34-0/26-5) 8-7) 8-6/45-0/39-5] 16-00!...... 21-00-25-00 39 
14-5) 14-6} 15-1} 7-0] 4-4/50-6/13-6/15-8/46-0/45-4)....)19-3/33-5|26-5) 8-8) 8-7|44-9/39-4] 16-50)...... 23-00-27 -50 40 
14-5] 14-5) 14-8} 6-1] 4-8/53-3)13-0/16-3)38-4/44-7/37-3]19-5/35-4/26-3} 8-5) 8-5/41-8/39-0] 17-00)...... 23-00-27 -00 41 
14-4; 14-0) 14-8 6-0] 4-4/43-4) 13-6] 15-1/43-5)43-7/35-5)20-0/33-4)26-5) 8-8) 8-6/44-7/38-7| 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 42 
14-3) 14-4] 14-6] 6-1] 4-3/46-3/13-6]16-8/43-3/46-4/38-7/20-0)35-0/28-1| 8-8) 8-5/45-0)38-6) 17-75]... 28-00-32-00 {43 . 
15-0} 14-7; 14-9 6-3} 5-5/55-7|13-7|16-0)47-6/56-1/39-7|19-6)35-2/28-0) 8-8) 8-8139-3/38-8) 19-50)...... 25 - 50-29-50 44 
13-5} 13-7| 14-2} 6-5] 3-8]52-4)13-7/14-8/46-1/42-0/35-6)19-5)32-4/25-8] 8-2) 8-0)44-4/38-7| 15-50/...... 32-50-36 -50 45 
13:6} 13-7) 14-4 9-3) 4-2152-1/13-3)14-4/46-8/43-5!136-0)18-7/32-6/26-5} 8-3) 8-3/41-5/39-0! 15-50)......].............--. 46 
14-1} 14-9) 14-6 6-2) 4-5|53-1/13-5)15-4)43-5)/41-5/34-6)20-0/33-1/26-3] 8-2) 8-0/40-9/38-5) 16-00/...... 25-00-29 -00 47 
14-3} 14-3) 14-5 6-3] 4-8/44-3113-2)16-5/42-7/45-0/36-0/19-6/33-7/26-5| 8-6] 8-6)45-4/39-1) 16-00)...... 22-00-26 -00 48 
15-51 14-9| 15-4) 7-2] 5-4/41-9]14-2/16-9142-3/43-7)... .|22-4/37-6/25-6] 9-2) 9-0/43-1138-1]...... 8-37| 21-00-25-00  |49 
15-4) 15-5) 15-9} 7-2) 3-6/48-5/13-2)16-5/44-0/41-5/39-3/22-0/36-2/24-8] 9-0) 8-9/37-7/37-8]...... 12-95) 26-00-30-00 50 
16-8} 15-1} 15-6} 6-7) 6+5/48-1/13-7/17-7/39-8/42-7|40-5}23-0/36-6|27-2) 9-3) 9-3/42-8/39-2)....., 10-30) 22-00-26-00 51 
16-3} 16-3} 16-6] 7-3] 6-9/41-5/15-6|16-7/40-7/44-7/39-6)23-0/38-3)28-6/10-0} 9-6/39-8/37-8]...... 10-50} 19-50-23-50 52 
16-7; 15-5) 16-1] 6-7) 6-7/41-5)13-0/17-3/41-1/41-1/40-0)22-0/36-7/28-0) 9-3) 9-6/42-0/38-0)...... 11-50} 28-00-32-00 53 
17-3} 16-0} 16-6! 7-3] 5-7/38-4)15-1/16-9]43-9/45-0)39-3/22-4/37-7/27-3) 9-7] 9-8)44-2|37-7|...... 10-10} 22-00-26-00 54 
15-1} 14-7} 15-1] 7-3] 6-3)49-4)13-7|17-1/42-2/47-2/37-0)21-2/34-1/26-6| 9-0} 9-3)41-4/37-7|...... 8-25} 26-00-30-00 55 
17-3] 15-9] 16-6} 7-8] 6-6/48-0)12-9/17-2|47-7/48-0/40-5|22-9|35-7/28-6) 9-5} 9-7/43-4/38-0)......]...... 21-00-25-00 56 
15-2} 15-0} 15-7} 7:3] 6-0/44-8)14-0/16-8/47-1/40-9138-3/21-4/34-2/25-8) 9-2) 9-3/43-3/37-6)...... 5-40} 24-50-28-50 57 
15-5] 13-9} 14-6} 7-0} 5-4/44-0/12-4]..../40-0/43-6]..../20-9]32-3)26-2) 9-3) 9-5/45-0/37-5)...... 4-90} 22-00-26-00 58 
15-0| 15-0} 15-3} 7-8) 5-3/60-2}10-9/17-3)41-5)/37-1/87-7/20-3/30-8/25-0) 8-9) 8-8/40-8/38-1)......]...... 17-00-21-00 59 
14-9) 15-1) 15-0 7-41 5-1/51-8)11-4/16-1/42-7/35-6/36-0/20-5/33-2)25-0!) 7-9) 7-8)36-4/38-4)...... 13-00) 20-50-24-50 60 
16-3} 15-9} 16-5] 8-3) 6-1/62-3/12-6)17-5/50-0/45-5)37-5)21-3/32-0/26-4) 8-8) 8-6/44-3/39-0]...... 13-65) 20-00-24-00 61 
15-0) 15-3! 16-0} 8-4] 5-3/54-4)12-6/17-0/41-0/46-0/34-0/21-8/34-1/27-7| 8-9} 8-8/39-2/37-7|...... 10-75) 23-00-27-00 62 
14-8} 14-7| 14-7 7-3) 5-5155-4/10-5|15-6/44-0/38-5/36-5/20-0/30-3/24-3) 8-0) 8-0/39-2/37-8)...... 13-00) 23-50-27-50 63 
14-8} 14-9} 15-1] 7-4) 5-5/55-1/12-4/15-6/42-3/36-9/37-3]19-9/31-2/24-8) 8-9} 8-4/43-2/38-3)...... 13-25) 21-00-25-00 64 


(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners and 
salaried workers with earnings between $600 
apd $2,800 in 1938. The average expenditure 
was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food (31°3 
per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), $269.50; 
fuel and light (6°4 per cent), $90.50; clothing 
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(11-7 per cent), $165.80; home furnishings 
(8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous (22-6 
per cent), $319.40. 


The last-named group includes health (4-3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, home _ furnishings, 
etc., with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour Gazette for July, 1943, page 1057. 


The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
nc person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 


TABLE V—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 

















1926=100 
= April | April | April | April | April | April | April | April | Mar. | April 
1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 
All commodities............... 64-0] 127-4] 155-9] 97-3] 101-2} 94-5] 65-3} 83-1) 86-8) 95-0} 99-0} 102-9} 103-0) 103-4 
Classified according to chief 
component material— 
I. Vegetable Products...... 58-1] 127-9] 167-0} 86-2} 103-8] 86-5] 56-6] 76-1] 75-9} 838-5] 89-8} 95-5) 96-0! 96-0 
II. Animals and Their Prod- 
UCtS cSt ee re aes eet 70-9} 127-1] 145-1] 96-0} 100-4] 108-9; 59-5) 77-5) 84-5! 99-6) 106-5} 107-7] 107-0} 106-9 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products........... 58-2) 157-1] 176-5] 101-7) 100-7] 92-4) 67-0} 84-2) 86-0] 92-0} 91-9) 91-9} 91-7] 91-7 
IV. Wood, Wood Products : 
BUOKPOPELE oo eisls doe 3s 63-9} 89-1] 154-4] 106-3] 100-3] 94-6] 59-3} 86-9] 92-6] 101-4) 107-4} 118-0} 118-3] 120-5 
V. Iron and Its Products....| 68:9} 156-9] 168-4} 104-6] 100-7] 93-8} 85-0} 102-5} 1069-0) 115-4} 115-7! 117-1] 117-2] 117-2 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products........ 98-4| 141-9} 135-7] 97-3 103-5] 60-5) 76-3) 77-7! 77-8} 79-7) 79-7) 79-7| 79-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals 
and Their Products....| 56-8] 82-3} 112-2) 107-0 91-9} 83-9} 87-2] 91-8} 98-4} 99-6) 102-5] 103-1] 103-1 
VIII.Chemicals and Allied 
Bxoducts ch ss. cisocsonts 63-4] 118-7} 141-5) 105-4 95-4; 81-6} 85-5) 95-9} 104-5} 100-4) 99-9} 100-1! 100-0 
Classified according to purpose- 
I. Consumers’ Goods ...... 62-0} 102-7|.136-1} 96-9} 101-3) 93-6) 70:2) 82-6) 87-1) 95-1} 96-9) 97-9} 97-5] 97-6 
Foods, Beverages and 
TODACEOM arine scabies 61-8} 119-0} 150-8} 90-2} 102-0} 97-4] 63-7) 78-8] 84-7; 96-3] 102-3) 102-4! 101-9] 102-0 
Other Consumers’ Goods.| 62-2] 91-9} 126-3) 101-4} 100°8) 91-0} 74:6} 85-1] 88-7} 94-3} 938-3} 94-9] 94-6] 94-6 
II. Producers’ Goods........ 67-7| 133-3] 164-8} 98-8] 100-8] 95-0} 60-0} 80-3} 81-6} 87-8} 93-2} 100-0} 100-7} 101-0 
Producers’ Equipment....| 55-1] 81-9} 108-6} 104-1] 96-9] 94-0] 87-3] 96-6} 102-7] 108-2) 111-7] 119-1] 121-1) 121-1 
Producers’ Materials.:....} 69-1} 139-0] 171-0] 98-2} 101-2} 95-1] 57-0] 78-5) 79-2) 85-5) 91-1) 97-9) 98-4) 98-8 
Building and Construction 
Materigis:.4.: 0.05 te aces 67-0! 100-7} 144-0} 108-7] 100-6] 100-2} 74-8} 94-2) 100-9} 115-1] 119-1] 127-2) 127-9} 128-0 
Manufacturers’ Materials.| 69-5! 148-1] 177-3} 95-8] 101-3} 94-0} 54-0! 75-8} 75-5) 80-5) 86-4] 92-9} 93-4) 93-9 
Classified according to origin— 
I. Farm— 
Febeldeurccr tne care 59-2! 134-7] 176-4] 91-2] 102-8] 86-2) 56-6] 73-2! 74-4} 80-9} 85-7] 91-0} 91-0} 91-0 
BAnum ae eae sa 70-1] 129-0] 146-0} 95-9} 100-8} 106-0} 60-5} 80-4] 85-9} 97-0; 101-8) 101-2) 100-9) 101-0 
Farm (Canadian)..... 64-1] 132-6] 169-6] 88-0} 104-3} 95-8) 46-5] 72-1] 69-5; 81-4} 92-3) 104-0) 105-1) 105-3 
EL. Maine iain canes wis nee: 65-9} 111-6] 114-1} 91-7) 97-8] 103-0] 58-6} 75-0] §1-7| 112-6} 123-9}| 134-1] 132-0} 1382-0 
TELS OLest hie arta eee 60-1} 89-7! 151-3} 106-8} 100-3) 94-4] 59-5) 86-6} 92-2} 101-0} 106-9; 117-2] 117-5} 119-7 
IVE Minerale aes sons 67-9] 115-2) 134-6} 106-4) 99-2) 92-6) 79-7} 88-9) 93-2] 97-8] 98-8] 100-6} 100-9) 100-8 
All raw (or partly manu- 
fICUIRCH opin ese noes 63-8} 120-8} 154-1); 94-7) 102-2} 94-7 53-0 76-8! 79-3] 88-9) 97-0} 104-7] 104-7) 104-7 
All manufactured (fully or : 
ChiGHI Sh 5 vs caer 64-8) 127-7} 156-5} 100-4] 100-5} 92-4) 69-6) 81-5} 85-5] 91-7] 93-0} 93-8) 93-7| 94-2 
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Prices and Trade Board. The activities of 
the Board in the operation of the price 
control policy are summarized from time to 
time in the Lasour Gazerre under the title, 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 


Wholesale Prices, April, 1945 


Wholesale prices were firmer again in April, 
ithe monthly composite index for 508 commodi- 
ties advancing 0:4 point above the March 
level to 108:4. This was due to a rise of 2:2 
points to 120-5 in wood, wood products and 
paper, on higher prices for newsprint paper 
and spruce lumber. The newsprint advance 
of $3 per ton (U.S. funds) affected export 
prices only. Declines were registered by two 
groups; animal products decreased 0-1 to 
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106-9 following a reduction in eggs and butter 
which outweighed gains in live stock and lard, 
while chemicals and allied products weakened 
the same amount to 100-0. The remaining 
five groups were unchanged at the following 
levels: vegetable products 96-0; fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products 91-7; iron and its 
products 117-2; non-ferrous metals 79-7 and 
non-metallic minerals 103-1. 

The Canadian farm product wholesale price 
index recorded an increase of 0-2 to 105-3 be- 
tween March and April. Animal products ad- 
vanced 0:6 to 124-2, due to higher prices for 
live stock which outweighed a decrease in eggs. 
Field products were unchanged at 94:0, up- 
turns for potatoes and rye balancing weakness 
in hay and onions. 


Legislative Proposals of Labour Organizations 


P ROPOSALS for legislation were submitted 

recently to the governments of the prov- 
inces of Nova Scotia and Ontario by the pro- 
vincial federations of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour and to the government of Alberta 


by a delegation from the Alberta Federation 
of Labour (Trades and Labour Congress). A 
summary of these proposals which deal with a 
number of matters of special interest to labour, 
follows: 


Nova Scotia Federation, Canadian Congress of Labour 


Recently, a deputation from the Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour (Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour), headed by Thomas Mac- 
Lachlan, President, presented a series of 
legislative proposals to Prime Minister A. S. 
MacMillan and members of his cabinet. 

The following is a digest of some of the 
recommendations made by the deputation: 


(1) That the provincial government take 
action at once with a view to having new 
coal mines opened in the Sydney, North 
Sydney and Inverness areas in order to provide 
employment for the growing population; 

(2) That an increase of from half a cent 
to one cent per ton of coal sold be made to 
the government allowance grants to the 
Workers’ Relief Societies in the coal industry; 


(3) That inquiries into fatal accidents in 
the coal mining industry be determined before 
chosen. juries of miners; 


(4) That first-aid stations be established 
underground in the larger coal mines; 


(5) That an immediate housing survey of 
the province be made in co-operation with 
organized workers and farmers with a view to 
formulating a town planning program which 
would include slum clearance, the provision 
of proper sanitary facilities and the creation 
of suitable parks, playgrounds and community 
zentres; a 


(6) That free school books be provided for 
all Grades, including Grade XII; 

(7) That labour be given representation on 
all planning boards and commissions esta- 
blished in the province in connection with 
postwar reconstruction: and rehabilitation; 


(8) That organized government employees 
be given recognition ; 


(9) That the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
the Factories Act and the Coal Mines Regula- 
tions Act be amended in several particulars; 


(10) That the qualifying age for old age 
pensions be lowered to 60 years and the mini- 
mum pension raised to $50.00 per month; 


(i1) That the store hours of the Liquor 
Control Commission be changed so_ that 
workers would have better opportunities to 
purchase supplies; 


(12) That legislation be enacted making 
accident insurance compulsory for all bus and 
tram car travellers; 


(13) That labour be given direct representa- 
tion on boards set up to examine applicants 
for miners’ and electrical operators’ certi- 
ficates; 

(14) That day nurseries be established by 
the provincial government in co-operation with 
the municipalities and that free hospitalization 
be provided for maternity cases; 
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(15) That a Labour Code be set up for 
Nova Scotia which would make provision for 
(a) ratifying union shop agreements after 
a union has been certified as the bargaining 
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agency (b) defining unfair labour practices 
with adequate penalties therefor (c) the ap- 
plication of the check-off, and (d) the out- 
lawing of company unions. 


Ontario Executive, Canadian Congress of Labour 


A delegation from the Ontario Federation of 
Labour (Canadian Congress of Labour) headed 
by President Elroy Robson, interviewed the 
Prime Minister, Hon. George Drew and 
members of his cabinet early in March, and 
presented several legislative proposals of 
special interest to Labour. The delegation re- 
presented approximately 150,000 union workers 
employed in such Ontario industries as, auto- 
mobile, aircraft, steel, mining, building, furni- 
ture, textiles, furs, electrical, transportation, 
printing, rubber, leather, packing house and 
others. : 

The delegation urged that a permanent 
labour code should be established without 
delay inasmuch as the Regulations provided 
by the Federal Order in Council P.C. 1003 were 
considered inadequate. It was suggested that 
the code should include provisions for the 
compulsory maintenance-of-membership, union 
shop and check-off clauses when these were 
requested by a majority of the employees of 
a certified bargaining agency. Simplification 
of certification procedure and the abolition 
of company unions was urged. 

The delegation recommended the appoint- 
ment of a labour liaison officer whose duty it 
would be to expedite procedure in connection 
with cases brought before the Regional War 
Labour Board of Ontario. 

Amendments in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act were asked to provide for more 
generous treatment of workmen suffering from 
silicosis and hernia. It was also suggested 
that a Legislative Committee be established 
to make a general study of workmen’s compen- 
sation in Ontario, especially with regard to the 
extent and duration of compensation paid to 
injured workers. 

Changes in legislation affecting education 
were suggested, such as providing free text 
books in all schools through to university; 
the establishment of evening classes for adults; 
the making of larger grants to more students 
to enable them to continue their education; 
larger salaries for teachers with provision for 
greater security and collective bargaining; and 
the planning of the construction of schools so 
that they might also be used as community 
centres. The delegation urged the govern- 
ment to co-operate fully with the Federal 
government in providing vocational training 
and refresher courses for ex-members of the 
armed forces, especially those who were 


handicapped. It was also urged that the 
school-leaving age be raised to 18 years. 

The appointment of more factory inspectors 
and more frequent and thorough inspection 
of factories was urged. It was also requested 
that copies of reports of factory inspectors be 
furnished to the union which has an agree- 
ment covering the employees of such plants. 

The establishment of a Housing Commission 
was recommended to study the problem of 
housing and to formulate a policy to relieve 
the current shortage of houses, to correct 
existing sub-standard housing conditions where 
necessary and to give leadership to munici- 
palities operating under the Federal housing 
plan. : 

It was suggested that a conference be called 
by the Department of Highways of all in- 
terested bodies, including labour, to. discuss 
ways and means of improving and extending 
provincial highways as soon after the end of 
the war as possible. 

The taxation of public utilities was opposed 
and the extension of hydro-electric power 
services was urged so that, ultimately, every 
home in the province would be served. . 

Improved standards of physical fitness were 
stated to be necessities and, to this end, a 
program of health and recreation should be 
developed. Further, it was suggested that 
certificates of health be required before 
marriage licenses were issued. 


The Government was commended for legisla- 
tion providing one week’s vacation with pay, 
but it was recommended that this be extended 
to two weeks. It was urged that the minimum 
wages for adults be raised; that the principle 
of equal pay for equal work be established; 
and -that the payment of premium rates be 
provided for work done other than on day 
shifts. ’ 

The abolition of the municipal poll tax and 
the setting of the voting age at 18 years was 
advocated. The government was urged to 
take all possible steps to prevent discrimina- 
tion against workers on grounds of race, colour, 
creed or nationality. 

The delegation also requested the abolition 
of the means test in connection with old age 
pensions and expressed opposition to the taxa- 
tion of co-operatives or credit unions and to 
the levying of amusement taxes on tickets of 
less than 50 cents in value. 
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Alberta Federation, Trades and Labour Congress 


A delegation from the Alberta Federation 
of Labour (Trades and Labour Congress) re- 
cently presented a number of legislative propo- 
sals to the Government of that Province. 

Dealing with collective bargaining and union 
recognition, the opinion was expressed that 
the successful operation of the Industrial Dis- 
putes and Conciliation Act was being inter- 
fered with by the wartime orders and regula- 
tions which the Federal Government considered 
essential. It was claimed that directive orders 
of Selective Service Officers showed clearly 
the necessity for defining more clearly what is 
meant by “temporary employees”. It was held 
too, that the Act should stipulate, or, give 
the Board of Industrial Relations the power 
to stipulate, the date of closing of lists of 
employees allowed to vote to elect a bargain- 
ing agency. It was requested further, that 
election procedure be modified to permit of 
voting over a period of 24 hours, and that 
union agreements, when duly completed, should 
remain in force for a minimum of one year. 
The delegation also urged that both unions 
be represented on conciliation boards in the 
case of jurisdictional disputes and that union 
membership be more clearly defined. 


It was recommended that truck and taxi 
drivers and restaurant employees be brought 
under the Hours of Work Act and that legisla- 
tion be provided making statutory holidays 
and vacations with pay compulsory. While 
asserting that federal laws controlling wages 
in wartime interfered with provincial legisla- 
tion with respect to minimum wages, the 
Government was urged to enact legislation with 
a view to raising minimum wages to provide 
a better standard of living for workers, as 
soon as federal controls were lifted. 


It was asserted that although the Govern- 
ment of Alberta had given a lead in prepar- 
ing for postwar reconstruction, there was need 
for a sound housing scheme which would 
provide adequate housing as well as employ- 
ment within the province in the postwar period. 

The Government was urged to continue to 
use and control many wartime industries with 
a view to providing continued employment for 
workers. The establishment of health clinics, 
X-ray services and the combatting of social 
diseases was also urged. In connection with 
the campaign for better health, it was con- 
tended that the nursing profession should be 
encouraged by providing free courses and text 
books for probationers, better pay for nurses 
and an extension of the eight-hour day to 
cover all the hospitals in the province. 


Workmen’s compensation was discussed in 
detail and it was asked that the rate be in- 
creased to 100 per cent of earnings at the 
time of incapacity and made payable from 
the time of the accident. It was also asked 
that the present $2,000 limit on compensation 
be abolished and that all occupational diseases 
be covered by the Act. 

With regard to the prevention of accidents, 
the setting up of safety committees, the ap- 
pointment of more inspectors and first-aid men 
and the all-round better enforcement of the 
regulations, was recommended. 

The delegation asked that the qualifying 
age for old-age pensions be reduced to 60 years, 
that the “means test” be abolished and in- 
creases be made in the pensions sufficient to 
provide a decent standard of living. 

Changes in education were suggested to 
provide for free continuation courses up to 
and including the university, more and better 
technical schools and the establishment of 
vocational guidance committees to help stu- 
dents choose courses for which they were best 
suited. The Government was urged to make a 
study of adult. education. 

Other matters touched upon included re- 
quests for: the removal of Japanese from the 
province; the employment of two qualified 
journeymen on all service or trouble trucks 
when it was necessary to do pole-climbing; 
and changes in the procedure followed in cases 
coming within the scope of the Masters and 
Servants Act. 

Hon. E. C. Manning, Premier of the Prov- 
ince in his reply stated that the Provincial 
Government had enacted legislation to help 
solve the housing problem in the form of a 
loan company financed by both the provincial 
and municipal governments. He pointed out 
that a bill had already been introduced in 
the legislature, which, if passed, would reduce 
hours of work for males from 54 to 48 hours 
per week. The Premier also promised to take 
over all labour legislation as soon as the war 
is over and to give consideration to sugges- - 
tions with respect to holidays with pay, 
statutory holidays with pay and increased 
minimum wage scales. It was stated that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act would receive 
its quinquennial revision in the near future. 
Concerning collective bargaining, the Premier 
suggested that the Federation set up a com- 
mittee to consult with the Minister and Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Industry with a view 
to bringing about satisfactory amendments to 
the Act. « 
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WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 
IN CANADA, 1943 


REPORT No. 26 


SUMMARY 


NHIS report, the twenty-sixth in the series beginning in 1921, contains 
tables of index numbers of rates of wages and tables showing average 
wage rates for selected occupations along with the predominant ranges 

of rates and the standard or normal hours of labour per week. The statistics 
of rates are given by province or region and in some cases by cities. They apply 
to nearly all industries. In most cases the data apply to 1943 only, but for 
a number of industries comparative figures for earlier years are shown. 


A new index number of wage rates has been calculated for the period 1939 
to 1943 on the base of rates in 1939, the last pre-war year, as 100. ‘This index 
is shown by industries and main industry groups in Table I. For the period 
1901 to 1939 the index on the base of rates in 1985 to 1939 as 100 has been 
converted to the new base and the whole series 1901 to 1943 shown in Table II. 
In Table IIA the index is shown on the base of rates in 1935 to 1939 as 100. 


An appendix to the report gives data regarding wages paid to farm labour 
in 1943 and 1944, as published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The general level of wages in Canada during 1948 was the highest yet 
recorded, the index covering six main industrial groups being 32-8 per cent 
higher than in 1939 and 23-8 per cent higher than in 1920 which was the peak 
of the inflationary movement following World War I. For the period August 
1939 to December 1943 the index number of the cost of living advanced 18-4 
per cent. 


During the period 1939 to 1948 considerable increase in wage rates in all 
industries was indicated, continuing the advance from the low levels of the 
depression reached in 1933. From 1939 to 1940 the general index number of 
wage rates advanced 3-9 per cent; from 1940 to 1941, 8-8 per cent; 1941 to 
1942, 8-3 per cent; and from 1942 to 1943, 8-4 percent. The gradually upward 
trend has continued from year to year in all industries since the outbreak of 
war. 

In addition to adjustments made by authority of the War Labour Boards 
the wage data include any cost of living bonus paid, including the last bonus 
ordered by the National Board which became effective in November, 1943. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected by the 
Department since it began to function in 1900 and were published from time to 
time in the Labour Gazette. A separate report on wages was issued in 1921 
as a supplement to the Labour Gazette. This was the first report in the present 
series and contained statistics for certain trades and industries in various cities 
in Canada from 1901 to 1920 with index numbers based on rates in 1913 as 100. 
The information was obtained mainly from employers and trade unions but 
data from collective agreements in force and from Departmental officers and 
correspondents were also used. 7 
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In subsequent reports the scope of the statistics has been gradually broadened 
to include a representative list of occupations in most industries and additional 
groups were added from time to time to the table of index numbers. 


In Report Number 24, containing statistics for 1940 and previous years, 
the index number was converted to the base 1935 to 1939 as 100 following 
the publication by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of a new official index 
number of the cost of living on that base. Report No. 25 covered the years 
1929, 1940 and 1941. No report was published covering the year 1942, but 
a table of index numbers appeared in the Labour Cazeite for December, 1943 
and again in October 1944. 


The method of presenting the statistics on wage rates in the present report 
has been changed from the method employed in previous reports. In these 
the rates were shown for most industries in the form of coded samples giving 
the predominant or representative rate or range of rates paid by each estab- 
lishment for each of several selected occupations. With few exceptions statistics 
by region or province were not shown. 


The revised form of publication shows the weighted average wage rates 
as well as the predominant range of rates (approximately the middle 80 per 
cent) by main occupations and by province or region. Where feasible, rates 
in Montreal and Toronto are also given. In the construction industry, printing 
and publishing, street railways, and certain classes of civic employees’ rates 
are given for other cities as well. 


The hours shown are the standard or normal hours per week in the industry. 
Where there is a variation in the number of hours as between establishments 
affecting a considerable proportion of workers the predominant range is shown. 


SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


The Statistics for 1943 have been obtained from some 15,000 establishments 
supplemented by information from trade union returns and from collective 
agreements. Most of the establishments with 15 or more employees were 
included in the survey with a representative number of smaller firms in certain 
industries such as garages, foundries and machine shops, sawmills and in the . 
construction industry. : 


Prior to 1942 the mailing list of employers contained about 6,000 estab- 
lishments including most of the larger firms and a representative number of 
smaller firms. 


The more complete coverage was undertaken to meet the needs of the 
National War Labour Board when it began to function in 1942. 


WAGE CONTROL AND THE COST OF LIVING BONUS* 


Much of the wartime increase in wages as indicated by the index number 
of wage rates came about by way of a cost of living bonus, payment of which 
was provided for under the wages control policy of the Government. All 
such bonuses have been included in the rates throughout this Report. 


The first order relating to the control of wages and the payment of a bonus 
to cover increases in the cost of living was Order in Council P.C. 7440 of December 
16, 1940, for the guidance of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation in their 
recommendations in dealing with disputes over wages for mining, some public 





ai For details of the Orders in Council dealing with wage control and cost of living bonus, see appro- 
priate issues of the Labour Gazeite; a bulletin issued by the Department of Labour, Wartime Orders in 
2 oe Affecting Labour (Revised Edition June 1943); and bulletins issued by the National War Labour 
oard. 
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utilities and war industries under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
The policy was recommended also for the adjustment of wages generally. 


This Order was replaced by the Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus 
Order P.C. 8253 of October 24, 1941, which stabilized all wage rates at the 
level in effect on November 15, 1941. No change in basic rates was permitted 
without the approval of The National War Labour Board or a Regional Board 
which were set up under the Order. 


This Order in turn was replaced by the Wartime Wages Control Order 
P.C. 5963 of July 10, 1942, which was a consolidation of previous orders and 
amendments thereto. 


A cost of living bonus was payable under both the above Orders and adjusted 
quarterly in accordance with orders issued by the National Board. For each 
rise of one point in the cost of living index of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
adjusted to the base of August 1939 as 100, the bonus must be increased by 
25 cents a week in the case of adult male employees and all other employees 
receiving $25.00 a week or more, and by one per cent of the basic weekly wage 
rate in the case of men under 21 years of age and women who receive less than 
$25.00 per week. 


Following the establishment of the ceiling on prices effective December 1, 
1941, increases in the cost of living were slight with the result that no.general 
adjustment in the bonus was ordered until the summer of 1942. The first 
adjustment was 60 cents per week for those on the flat rate or 2-4 per cent 
for those on a percentage basis as from August 15, 1942. This was later increased 
to 95 cents per week or 3-8 per cent as the case may be as from November 15, 
1943. 


The maximum bonus payable under these orders was $4.60 per week for 
those on the flat rate bonus and 18-4 per cent of the basic wages for those on > 
a percentage bonus both based on an increase in the cost of living since August 
1939 of 18-4 points. 


Under Order in Council P.C. 9384 of December 9, 1948, effective February 
15, 1944, provision was made for the establishment of wage rates incorporating 
therein cost of living bonuses payable in respect of the rise in the cost of living, 
to stabilize the wage structure established in this manner, and to provide 
machinery for rectification of any gross inequalities and injustices in wage rates 
so established. 


INDEX NUMBERS 


In Table I the new index number of wage rates covering the period 1939 
to 1943 is shown for each of six main industrial groups and for each of the in- 
dustries included therein according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics classi- 
fication. The index number was calculated by the use of weighted aggregates. 


The weighted average wage rate was obtained for each of a representative 
list of occupations in an industry. Each such average was multiplied by the 
number of workers in the occupation used as a weight for that occupation 
throughout the period. For the index number for the industry the sum of these 
products was expressed as a percentage of the corresponding sum in the base year. 


To obtain each main industrial group index, the indexes for the various 
industries included were weighted by the number of workers in each industry 
based on census data and to obtain the general aE the main industrial groups 
were weighted in proportion to the number of workers in each group. 


For the period 1901 to 1939 no new calculation was made, the index number 
previously published on the old basis being converted to the base of rates in 
1939 as 100. This index was calculated by the use of link relatives. The 
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percentage change from year to year for each occupation was calculated. The 
simple arithmetic average of these percentages was obtained and the average 
increase or decrease applied to the index for the industry for the preceding year. 
To obtain the general index the main group indexes were weighted in proportion 
to the number of workers in each group based on data from the decennial census. 


For the period 1940 to 1943 the index numbers were calculated by both 
methods mentioned above. The differences were not substantial for any of 
the years of ‘“‘over-lap”. The figures are as follows, the new index being shown 
first in each year and followed by the index as calculated by the former method: 
1940, 103-9 and 103-9; 1941, 113-1 and 114-2; 1942, 122-5 and 123-1; 1943, 
132-8 and 182-4. 
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Table I—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY 
INDUSTRY, 1939-1943 


(Rates in 1939 = 100) 














INDUSTRY 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
| ratred Gr yout Wek PO, See eee) Euan MEMO ee RL eae orc een 100 | 104-9} 114-0} 125-9} 143-1 
Logging, Eastern Canada... ......-.2-. 0:2 eect eee ene 100 | 105-9} 114-8} 124-9} 142-0 
Logging, Western Canada..........----..s eee eee renee 100} 101-1) 11028) 129-7) 147-5 
Mining 262 49. POTs 1440 Tah Oe 4 ile SRR ee ae eee deba aaa 100 | 102-5] 111-2) 116-6} 123-7 
Coal einai g Vide ch hte ets BES ee neo see <n oe sleet aytye 100 | 102-1} 109-4} 113-1] 124-8 
VEL ANP ITA 4 5 Jo PU) Rye ERNE Stevens oe tune ees seus ye eo 100 | 102-8] 112-2} 118-7} 123-1 
Metal Mining, Quebec and Ontario...............-. 100 | 103-0} 112-2} 118-0} 121-7 
Metal Mining, Manitoba and Saskatchewan......... 100 | 101-0} 107-8} 114-4] 121-7 
Metal Mining, British Columbia................--- 100 | 102-7| 118-7} 123-0} 128-7 
Manufacturing ti) COL. d-NOs- bee oe abc oie ot 100 | 104-3] 115-2) 125-5} 135-6 
Dex LOPE BOC ICES ER hth bst. SUIE- sie diem oi sate our bs alae open ens @ 100 | 106-6} 118-6) 128-3} 139-9° 
Primary Textile Products............6----++sceee: 100 | 107-5} 119-0} 127-8] 140-4 
Mottin 1y ar nra Oe lots cel. ogee viene us asta: 100 | 109-6} 123-8] 128-1] 136-6 
AVinollen= Vari alld ClOtD sy, occ eens er meeeius ia oes 100 | 107-6| 120-1} 136-6} 152-8 
Knitting—Hosiery, Underwear and Outerwear...| 100 105-8] 112-5} 123-6} 138-5 
Rayon, Yarn and Fabrics..............-+.++:- 100 | 106-8} 122-9] 129-0} 141-3 
Glathing i: 16 PGE oe GUN: his nu nfs este om os 100 | 105-3} 118-0} 129-0} 139-3 
Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Overcoats..........-. 100 | 107-2} 117-9) 129-8} 146-6 
When savy ork (ClOUnIN Gee. a. oe. sg ae siete sre stage 100 | 106-0} 118-2) 133-3] 140-8 
Tir terete RPT HES eer areas’ oeiuads Se open 100 | 102-4! 107-0} 122-6} 135-9 
Women’s and Children’s Coats and Suits........ 100 | 101-7) 126-9) 131-8} 134-5 
Women’s and Children’s Dresses...........-.-- 100 | 106-1] 118-8} 127-5} 133-2 
Ribber Prodwets so Apia. ty <P so punks siseys. 8 fee daesiea erie a tae 100 |, 102-1) 117-1) 127-1) 129-9 
Pulp and Paper Products i... .. 0+.) - essere sneer ree: 100 | 103-3} 108-4} 113-7} 118-1 
Pulp and its Products.......-.-.... +++ eeeee recess 100 | 104-6} 109-5) 115-1] 120-0 
Pid Oat fas ac Ate aie, Sagte als yes he, ae ae a ole 100 | 108-1} 114-4] 124-0} 128-6 
Wewaprinteaie, Ait. aes iol ries <r pee Se ole 100 | 103-7) 107-7} 109-6} 115-4 
Paper other than Newsprint.............-++++- 100 | 103-4} 107-5} 113-2) 120-1 
Pape Boxese. 248 4. G44 -joee os > eee oo see cis le ae 100 | 102-9] 115-5} 123-9} 128-9 
Printing and.Publishing. 20. 2... 5-6 ee ee oe oe oie 100 | 101-7} 105-8} 110-0; 113-6 
Newspaper Printing. ..............-2 eee eees 100 | 101-3} 105-5) 108-3} 111-6 
Job Printing and Publishing.................-- 100 | 101-4] 105-9} 110-6} 113-8 
Lithographing, Photo-Engraving, Stereotyping 
Sis MCCLLOLY DING 2. cco: eaten rs «pee a on ae 100 | 103-5} 106-4] 114-6} 117-8 
umber and its Products u. 5. . daw vn oo om aos > baie che els es 100 | 104-4] 117-7} 131-0} 141-9 
Saori WOO UCUSais. ook cuaanc dete oeuske a2 © iene ve/ahe ella 100 | 105-0} 115-0} 130-7) 143-8 
Planing Mills, Sash, Doors, etc.........-+---+++-- 100 | 105-0} 120-0) 123-7| 128-7 
ate UG yah. eh ga ee cies to etn ok rape ety Hees 100 | 101-7] 125-0) 139-0} 147-6 
Hida lesbians PLOUdUuCESins Qe site ae de 6 ae ho vee eee 100 | 102-9} 115-0) 122-5} 129-4 
Eee ee RY ori erase nai oa Gs Gueus opto aeron dicks ou mn ace 100 | 103-1] 113-9] 121-5} 128-7 
Akers PROCUCES 7.5/4 bie k wii he sae ok ober sts wig ole ate 100 | 102-9) 115-5} 123-9) 128-9 
BISCUIT ee ee adel Haier emeinesteere ui ein telah teey aie 100 | 103-5} 114-4} 121-8] 131-9 
CERUIORCLY co2 6 als cote eres) oem ep casas, Win seats 100 | 101-9} 114-5} 118-2) 130-0 
WT cts Oe heh eoe ek File bi ane seate Sere ovate oe Ora neal 100 | 105-3) 113-7| 121-7| 127-3 
Teather and ite Products. <&. ais oe, Std he Si ee tcasi nee 100 | 105-9] 122-5} 134-8} 142-9 
Lenthora Danning ews couse. cis Os IY silel aly ester are va ie mie 100 | 104-5] 119-5] 1383-9} 148-9 
PR GRE Ss UC OES oe cei aes ae ee age ep 100. | 106-2) 128-2):135-0) 141-7 
Edible Animal Products (Meat Products)...........---- 100 | 103-2} 112-7] 119-0) 127-2 
Tort A WESC TORGGES ie week Udo Sosa ahead wtne ots eed Slew leas 100 | 102-7| 112-9) 125-6) 138-8 
Crude, Rolled and Forged Products............-+--: 100. | 101-5} 108-1] 122-2] 135-5 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products.........-.---- 100 | 104-5) 116-0) 120-9} 137-0 
100 | 105-0) 116-2| 129-7] 141-7 





Machinery, Engines, Boilers, Tanks, ete..........-. 
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Table I-INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 


1939-1944—Concluded 
(Rates in 1939 =100) - 








INDUSTRY 1939 





Manufacturing—Concluded 
Iron and its Products—Concluded 


AirerarQeed SMA ene aie Sake SOR Rae NL etre 100 
Shipovilding (steel Ships) ky we. wae, eae ee eee 100 

Motor Vehicles'(Automobiles)..................055 100 

Motor Vehicles Equipment and Parts............... 100 

Stoves, Murmacesy etere fbn’. oy be UR Brew ee eee 100 
Agricultural Implements..... Bo Sa SE NaC eet ee 100 

Sheet Metal Products. . iii vis...) GR ae ee oe 100 

SP ODACEO FTOCICR i Ok bs a mmieme oo akg Cs git he eee, Heel GMOs 100 
Tobacco and“Cigarettest) i... is. eee eee cee k bak 100 

061219 6 nds Lindy ae eM eRe OT ese Nek ee or ART es 100 
Beyerages (Brewery: Products) 40.0653. ey yee ee ee 100 
Electric Current Production and Distribution............ 100 
Tilectrical"A pparattisy etC. Me. gr... sk Lk ete eee 100 
Odi) Sete ANGE Artest ae cay oi PKA ee ee ee ee & 100 
Piectrical Appsrabus secs ma: ital tee ee eee eee 100 
CONSCPUCTION! Ere ee eA e ae... Gee eel ee dielas en dn 100 
Transportation and Communication................... 100 
SP TANS DOT AOR. Morea de tC Alay, oC a ot ana Sn 100 
Water Transportation (inland and coastal).......... 100 

DESAI Ale Ve Ue maT I eMee GL sku es Dia an een ue tel 100 

Bilectric street ‘Railways au... isch. sen eye keen cas 100 
Communication—Telephone....................00ceees 100 
Services Uaundries,(). Wire tare tien kee Conwy bee W hins BY 100 
GENERATCAVE RAGE: luk MN: . aha nw ety wee ER on ty oy 100 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


103: 


Hone SHaAkhaO 


CO PR WOwWNHWHN A UNa2W © 
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rm bb or 


pad 
poe 
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(ep) CO OTN) © Ww Or © 
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Table .II—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1901-1943 


(Rates in 1989 =100) 











Water | Elec- Gen- 
War Con- | Trans- | tric Sie Coal | Metal Meas . Laun- | Tele- eral 
struc- Rail ae er fac Logging ; 

Hon por- Rail- ways Mining | Mining turing dries | phones | Aver= 

tation ways age 
1901..| 35-3 43-9 32-8 33°7 47-4 J CPA GRE Si bie Dee (le Pee i eit, 38-1 
1902..| 37-7 44-1 34-9 35-2 48-0 OU O iE ee. AT 0a PN ID ee Nia Pa 40-0 
1903..| 39-5 43-9 36-5 36°8 48:9 DO! Th aaa 4 OTD) beets areca 1a etek 41-4 
1904..| 40-9 44-5 37-5 37-6 48-8 Doe atts: EEG Gl a ly Si 42-3 
1905..| 42-8 44-7 30-4 36-5 49-5 See kt be ae ee ae Odie; .| bah Sie eens |, 43-1 
1906..| 45-0 45-5 39-0 38-9 50-1 G2E i ee. SU ee URE Oe ae Jockey | 29 44-9 
1907..| 47-0 46-5 41-8 39-6 53-6 Ole 8 ey th. GOES: ib ke Led eee ee 46-3 
1908..| 47-7 47-6 42-0 42-2 54-3 62-6) 11 448. DSrO. tt ye eee 47-4 
1909..| 48-7 48-3 41-7 42-3 54-5 6382) ft Lbs. tay. BAS ih ee tobe: 48-3 
1910..| 50-9 48-4 44-0 44-] 54-0 Opa eC ae ee 64-0. [3 Bee ain eeeme. 49-9 
LOTT 52-9 49-1 45-2 46-9 55-9 63-1 45-0 6536 Ot, La ae 49-2 
1912..} 56-2 50-1 47-4 47-9 56-4 66-3 45-8 OUT TON eralesa Pee een 50-8 
1918..} 58-6 52-0 51-3 49-0 57-3 65-3 47-2 68-7 2 Ya ae, 22 52-1 
1914..| 59-1 52-8 51-8 49-9 58-4 65-4 48-7 64-3 AQ Drie teehee 52-8 
1915..| 59-4 54-0 50-2 49-8 58-7 66-2 50-1 61-1 ATED eRe, 53-2 
1916..| 60-0 54-9 52:5 51-8 64-0 73-2 54-3 73-0 HOT 1h ae 56-9 
1917..| 64-4 64-5 58-8 61-0 75-0 81-1 60-4 95-8 DOE Sok Ae Gees 65-2 
1918..) 73-8 78-6 howe 77-3 90-5 88-1 69-2 | 110-3 656. F. ha 76-6 
1919..| 86-8 86-7 83-8 90-1 97-8 88-4 85-0 | 127-3 Coed, Wy eee 90-0 
1920..| 106-0 | 105-2 99-7 | 108-2 | 113-3 | 102-9 | 102-4 | 142-5 88-2 92-2 107-0 
1921..} 99-9 96-0 98-6 95-9 | 119-4 95-2 95-4 | 102-2 97-3 91-8 97-5 
1922..| 95-3 86-7 94-6 90-3 | 113-4 88-0 89-2 79-6 98-2 87-2 91-1 
1923..| 97-5 91-5 95-6 91-2 | 113-4 91-9 92-5 93-5 99-6 88-6 93-6 
1924..| 99-4 90-2 95-7 91-2 | 110-3 92-0 93-2 | 105-9 99-9 89-0 94-8 
1925..| 99-8 90-4 96-4 91-2 96-1 93-3 92-3 95-2 99-0 89-1 93-8 
1926..| 100-9 90-2 96-7 91-2 96-0 93-2 92-8 95-5 99-9 89-7 94-4 
1927..| 105-0 91-3 97-5 97-1 96-3 93-3 94-1 97-7 | 100-8 91-4 96-4 
1928. .| 108-7 91-9 99-6 97-1 96-8 93-2 94-8 99-0 | 101-6 93-1 97-5 
1929. .| 115-8 96-1 | 101-9 | 100-0 96-8 93-8 95-4 98-7 | 101-8 94-2 99-2 
1930. .} 119-1 97-2 | 102-3 | 100-0 97-1 93-9 95-5 97-5 | 102-0 94-7 99-9 
1931. .} 114-7 93-0 | 101-9 97-5 97-1 92-6 93-1 81-5 | 101-5 95-0 96-6 
1932. .| 104-5 86-5 98-1 90-1 94-1 89-7 87-0 67-1 99-0 88-6 89-7 
1933..| 92-5 81-2 93-8 88-0 92-8 88-6 82-9 57-4 97-0 87-9 85-1 
1934..| 90-7 80-5 93-7 85-0 93-4 90-9 85-2 65-7 96-1 93-7 85-9 
1935..] 93-6 81-1 94-3 90-1 95-0 92-6 87-0 73-1 96-6 93-0 88-4 
1936..| 94-2 82-4 95-2 90-1 95-1 94-9 89-1 80-9 97-1 93-8 90 -0 
19387..| 96-9 92-0 97-8 96-0 95-6 99-1 96-1 93-9 98-3 98-5 96-7 
1988..| 99-2 99-1 99-4 | 100-0 | 100-0 99-6 99-2 | 101-8 99-7 99-7 99-6 
1939..| 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
1940. .| 104-5 | 105-2 | 104-9 | 100-3 | 102-1 | 102-8 | 104-3 | 104-9 | 105-4 | 101-3 103-9 
1941..| 111-6 | 1138-3 | 110-1 | 104-9 | 109-4 | 112-2 | 115-2 | 114-0 | 110-5 | 106-4 113-1 
1942. .| 118-6 | 125-8 | 114-9 | 118-0 | 113-1 | 118-7 | 125-5 | 125-9 | 116-5 | 112-0 122-5 
1943...) 127-71) 1373) |' 12247) 12464: | 124-87) 123864) | 15-6) | 143-4) || 127-3. | 123"9 132-8 
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Table IIA—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1901-1943 


(Rates in 1935-39 =100) 








Logging 


Metal 


Mining 


Gen- 


eral 


Aver= 


age* 


eee ee ee ee ea | ae aol 


Conall eres 
Year | struc- Trans- 
tion SR 
ation 
1901 36-5 48-3 
1902 38-9 48-5 
1903 40-8 48-3 
1904 42-2 48-9 
1905 44.2 49-2 
1906. 46-5 50-0 
1907 48-5 Dal 
1908 49-3 52-4 
1909 50-3 Bape 
1910..| 52-6 Seay 4 
1911...) 54-6 54-0 
1912..| 58-1 oov tr 
1918..| 60-5 Diaz 
1914...) 61-0 58-1 
1915 61-4 59-4 
1916 62-0 60-4 
1917 66-5 71-0 
1918 76-2 86-5 
1919 89-7 95-4 
1920 109-5 | 115-7 
1921 1038-2 | 105-6 
1922 98-4 95-4 
1923 100-7 | 100-7 
1924 102-7 99-2 
1925. .| 103-1 99-4 
1926 104-2 99-2 
1927 108-5 | 100-4 
1928 112-3 } 101-1 
1929. .| 119-6 | 105-7 
1930 123-0 | 106-9 
1931 118-5 | 102-3 
1932. .| 107-9 95-1 
1933..| 95-6 89-3 
1934, .| 93-7 88-6 
1935..| 96-7 89-2 
19386..| 97-3 90-6 
1937..| 100-1 | 101-2 
1938. .| 102-5 | 109-0 
1939. .| 103-3 | 110-0 
1940..| 107-9 | 115-7 
1941. .| 115-3 | 124-6 
£942... 122-5) | 13814 
1943..| 131-9 | 150-8 





NO Eh HOW WUE UWE WOWNWNWREWROANUNUNENHDEHOONMUODN 


DUI WOOHABWARAROCOD MMH MOOUAANOHRWARWNWRWAWDWAROB 


59-0 


RR OHODRODHNDOOABHWOANUNOOSHENORH 


fom 
iw) 
e4) 
uN 


se ew wwe 


oe ee eo oe 


Gere fe 6 es 


eee ee oe 


oe ee eee 


oe ee ewe 


Cr 


© 
@ . . ° e ° ° . . 
SOM ORD WONWTNHAURODHOH TH ROMHAOAN 


te 
oo 
Ww OO 
NO 


— =A 

¢ e 

S n . . . . . ° . 
ESS RO MAW OOUNANAOABRONHADOUNNANWORBDOOCNWNONAUARHEA 


— 
Or 
ie) 
= 


© 
oR ° e 
NOW TWORODNWPRHENNUARDWODORDUMNOHDOGRNENH 


fa) 
iw) 
o> 
Or 


Laun- | Tele- 
dries | phones 
Eye S -| dks ttake 
Oe Or. anes. 
BS" | 2 
Ole! | ieee 
SW idea ld Phan ae 
GOe7 i aretee. 
hay RAPS Ga oe 
89-7 95-1 
99-0 94-6 
99-9 89-9 

101-3 91-3 

101-6 91-8 

100-7 91-9 

101-6 92-5 

102-5 94-2 

103-3 96-0 

103-5 97-1 

103-7 97-6 

103-2 97-9 

100-7 91-3 
98-6 90-6 
97-7 96-6 
98-2 95-9 
98-7 96-7 

100-0 | 101-6 

101-4 | 102-8 

101-7 | 103-1 

107-2 | 104-4 

112-4 | 109-7 

118-5) | 115°5 

2 rf 


129- 127- 


129- 
139- 


ODE 


DOM POO HDOHEAAAUIN AUT WOAODUUNHTNUTODOAONDMOOWH 


ea 


* Prior to 1940 weighted according to average numbers of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931 except 
metal mining where years 1921, 1931 and 1938 were used. In the years 1940 to 1943 weighted according to 


1941 census figures. 
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Table III—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LOGGING 
INDUSTRY, 1943 


EASTERN CANADA 


Norr.—Rates with board and lodging except in case of pulpwood cutters (pieceworkers) whose 
rates are without board. 


Standara hours per week: 48-60, with most firms reporting 60. In Nova Scotia 54 is most common 
except for cooks. 








Average Range 





Occupation Wage Rate of Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ b 

Blacksmiths— 

CV GCN ha RES CAMs cle ere aronain cOte aye ¢ SURE chased oes <i ghana oh 4 3.80 3.40-4.50 

ETE CATE OL yh ae Ge el de bah ahead thee a ie ER eae iD A aaa SRR NERDY Ped a 4.08 3.20—4.90 
Choppers and Sawyers— 

ENR SE COPLA setts Monee coe tne tae th ue cise Wea ne Yow Baise s 3.06 2.66-3 .43 

DNS Wass eEELS WICKS tein) PKS al acts oe mh oe ee conte trie erate, + ae aa 3.18 2.43-4.00 

Re eevee a erate teks et giete eiavele Meh ee Medens Hig wot waa Sioa 2.37-3.77 

ILC Le te ae a ne ee eee ct int aise Wincarnin ccs eee Oooo ate allel 2 3.29 2.30-3.70 
Cookees— 

EN GUUS ANURISVILC Kank © UR a creer ee Vere ey ect ny ole ty ri ce's Si SMREMMMES eae cat ncenea 6 Dp Ay 1.82-2.92 

Oe Ce Macieaer ies! il ol coke ait Ore © acts) ¢ crew aiead, seatcrehmeone svelte ede «s Pa oh 1.74-3.60 

Oy i AIT sol eh wc he A ahs ah cs act oh ter che he nie ok tena» amb aiicna etree Sh cpa CMR i ok erro Naren aaa nical 1.96-3.40 
Cooks— 

Trg ie tat elec yar ete A Seat OS en a Ee EDT, Aone a 3.26 2.50-4.00 

New Bruns wie aac fare hatte aise ER RE OMI SU. MRR Be Ag Sror 2. 80-4 .92 

BT CO CN ee rien tee dak ct em alee Bal card an! a) ait 10) Ss s/oka delete ¥ cto aa! 8s 3.74 3.00—4.60 

DEA TIO. 5 does a EL ISS Spates fea ea A a UM yl ERS ER 3.48 2.50—4.64 
General Hands— 

Dean EC EU Iet) Ea te raat eis an ear ak Gn wee ee crt les whee bine loa RHE bos oe wad ale 2277 2.25-3.40 

INS Vy Pe DEN CN CI eee ey os eld IP eat a ahi aic a Sukie ofa olave, nie Later: «sai cata tata ails St 2. 20-3 .40 

ONE ee Pec MM er OMT ein eke ate cc hint sae MME «52 (Gefen g 2.66 1.80-3.40 

(CHIT OLE Lake el a Al da ee A a aE | a ee DA NARS 2.26-4.46 
Pulpwood Cutters*— 

AS \Gp vial EVEL TE QV AU (eh RL oe aR eA a ean a 4,21 2.62-5 .62 

he een RNa re LARPS yh ad Ar NA Rete ie Mpa, 0. 5 eh oes 4.27 2.87-5.38 

OFS S EG Ns ase tte Sh ee hs bee he eer aR Se 8 are oR 5, 02 3.69-6.41 
River Drivers— 

USIP Tas hee CLO Co Soeht ALR AL a AB, RAE oe A Ai he yo ee Bra 3.00—-4.60 

ING Vranas Nee me eT, aM eS GE Marie 3.84 3.20-4.50 

CNIS OTe ca lph i Ah CG. cot Aaa l ee Ne ARM? Vi Sakon A arb 5. a eae Ee 343 2.62-4.65 

Oc We (0 ealehA oe Meta Ma EN ee Le OR A at foe pres ee ge 3.81 3.31-4.75 
Teamsters— 

EIN aOeS PCG Ue tenet ee Meee Mune pee ohn er BRL AE ADP) Aad Uae mn 3.05 2.60-3.50 

ASSESS Wi hd 54 iat b eth 9 (G1 RO hdc aa gah An Par EET See aria et, coe AMEE 3.06 2.60-4.10 

OE ice rete ee ey TO ite co VOTE BUS Pew eal 2.96 2.37-3 .87 

a G2 AE ipa cater Selle cA Na eth. a A ARPA ites A 2c 267. 2.45-3.00 





* Average piecework earnings without board. 
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Table III—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LOGGING INDUSTRY, 
*  1943—Concluded 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Nors.—Rates with lodging but without board, except for cooks and flunkies. 
Standard hours—48 per week. 








Average Range 
Occupation , Wage Rate of Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ $ 

BOOTED ee. Reet sl CATR So OG ee ae la ata es Reena eae 7.04 6.16 -8.64 
Bull Cooks ian: Pidnkies 7 Pee) ok ees aa ey Rae ye aes ae tae 5 .04* 4.48*-6.16* 
CSR GOr sy uetas P55 se cE Gass RERUN, , | ONMLAET, sc Reta a: Siett an ce HNMR Rem Nae 6.88 6.00 —7.68 
inves ces abet 1 eee On) Wace SURMISE Aas Ai AEC AC RUIN F 6.48 5.60 -6.80 
(SOOKE. ic GaN NO Reta esoh, WMEMI AE) CRA Pate GoM tenance ee ale 672" 5.60*-8.16* 
Donkey: WAgineersag hes Vee ci eee = > 4 Se Rs oh tau on Rt ote 8.08 7.20 -8.96 
Fallers ands backers, ra adie: settee. + (cates Ake ce Swe Ott omnes ate olare 9.20 6.16 -9.60 
dE (ev g Rt eau RR eT a OES SD DURE aay tEAM RE AME OR TER a > RENE gy Mi a 2 7.52 6.16 -9.04 
Locomotive: ENgimee4rs® 'ivisey 5 has ©. a 5 aan nualw Sete Rl > Busts eekvets ts 8.00 7.20 -8.40 
Locomotive Miretien we ln a Pe mmme ko . geek Sts ebay Bae wm oe ROR AaEP Ante rs 6.40 5.76 -7.20 
Rigging Slingers. o Witt be oko Rte os. s 6 sete oie es OC) eee cat 8.16 6.40 -9.68 
Rosdimenvand) Swampers. ee vets. eaten omer eta es ape etal 6.16 4.56 -6.40 
DBEChONIMeN ss an peta RAN Ue Me). A ei Re a Mn eet CO 5.84 5.68 -7.12 
SITAR CAD OLS ROR MAURER COOTCTMEMRR GUIRENESE A MIMMMNERO Gr pk TRagins J ais AE SUR EG 5.84 5.20 -6.16 


* With board. 
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Table IV—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MINING 


INDUSTRY, 1943 
1. COAL MINING 


Norre.—Rates shown do not include an increase of $1.00 per day awarded toward the end of 1943 
to coal mine employees in Alberta, British Columbia, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 


and an average increase of 16 per cent to employees in Saskatchewan. 


In Alberta and 


British Columbia and for Dominion Coal Company employees in Nova Scotia, the award 
was made retroactive to November 1, 1943, and for the remainder to December 20, 1943. 


Standard hours per week: 48 underground, 48-60 surface. 





Occupation and Locality 


Blacksmiths 


CORT AGE eR ae ae HRN e ae hrs eel ed Ahncs oleh MMe Yacbigrait Hamad Behe Per'a a vate tate 


PSP EA EUET IGN RG Ratt de HNC g Bw ea Uh che ala” ct cha fale’ ganatams Medals egrets 
SARIS TTOMCEI ae oh ons x ot Adee led holy anaes Joel sie aps Maan eee 


CRN AGH oie, lois MA Oe IAT ED AR, Unt e 4 ka: 


CRETE ES ca ul Am Oe edie: amet te, Ae IRM eA 2 Se a RL SIGS 


CS toed PEE ds HSIN U0 UPBY i ar ee? Pa RG oe | AE ES CS | 


PG Wet TUS WiCk ches = 4 Wes ancy Pe Wile so eb a es ou Ses 
Glen CO WELT Pete tes Oe ee Orn ity) sie ae era ere 2, et 


ET re ee IN a cs PNT Ne enc Sit SSaay go SUAS TIS a eT a a os 


PGR ee cit yao 'eruls 5 ie ede ot aire hemes Sa tele el ses ee oem da 
PEs CMR Dla ies Ah ec ore enw Oatthan ee eee 


Machinists 


CRTs ee ei ASA DELON ADE APRA EA SRE 848 


RCT LE En reenter A Lk hears be kes eed hacen a aadeee aatacatel 


CRT AA ee ee es ONE: is Md HAD PO Sede doe dA RAR ad eu ER eee 


LES aie ee ce a hn, cia (Goats & 6 2 eae ik eT A EN Se i 


* Average piece-work earnings. 


Average 
Wage Rate 
per Day 


SH HD OrS1 Oi 
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Table IV—(1) COAL MINING—Concluded 














Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ $ 
Miners, Datal 
CANA Oe ates ets CeCe, Te RT RNOM cis Siete enaiiers eocteye lente rete attcl 6.07 
Nova: Scotian teenie Saas s wer rit ores 4.7 3.89 — 5.05 
Sasleatchewa mits venues woe trie ee cis ules ergo ea ee eecmens 5.66 4.83 -— 6.62 
UCT 25. ok PRO teas aa tenths vie ble!ls Ak Gib ere lelanete ys, aie, Meares 6.67 5.95 — 7.03 
British s@olumbiaye Bey Ve ee Se a ianecs sia Siw cre ile RRR ones Pan ots 6 78 6.27 — 7.03 
Pumpmen 
Ga eda eat ees Aes ria EA RC ME Ass ie ORR Re deg a a G8 
IN Oar COLLATE © hivuse mune te ie ene au 2 et ae Gini Rie 8: Up mrmenter te 5.20 4.82 — 5.30 
INGw brunswick: tee heme hate alse e ss Rien ean, SM eee te che he ear 4.07, 3.90 — 4.25 
ASK ALCOCW AIT ty etree ay Reece ames © cats tn arcanium tren ate, enue ee melee 4.62 3.99 — 5.16 
JN Ue sy g ts PRA ts Een Al hd See an A RRR oie Begs Dre ECR IP 5.76 5.62 — 6.28 


i 


Table [V—(2) METAL MINING 
Nore.—Standard hours per week: Underground 48, Mill and Surface 48-56. 


ee 
ee 





Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
UNDERGROUND LABOUR 
Cage and Skiptenders 
CATAGSS toe Oe Re bin oe We eae. od Teale ete oe Ream: ae oe (76 
CUED EG 5 ke Foe HN wid ls xo epaepabetich Non adahee sh sharin ol euot Hak at st ahh totster st tes ay Ee 63 — .79 
Cy Garson ke a a, Gewic bee pete... Nowahavep cheval aaeeeet craters eaters .76 .74 — .89 
Manitoba: boo. eee ANN BAe IARI «Lic IRSTR ABWRS MeN ROS Hot OL ps Ws Seok rs .81 .71 — .85 
SEBS IER OLIV OTe MOG yl ce ahs 1 bok nde Hana Shige Byles Wo beens ead stata e tr Gs .67 — .79 
Chute Blasters and Scalers 
GE yet Ce We aaa AID eR og IP aA a TUR OE, 72 3a UR eae ie atc a AM rN SR aU 7 nD 
RYUREE ihe Siete een celeigie ec Bee remiss sin egtsc eats ee fem eon ne ee narere mates J74 .62 — .82 
ONERTIOL es ey ee ee eT LOT LOOT WRN EAE GW BE AS Pe ae .65 — .80 
VEST GO OE tke a ee ake SL GR Ai RP Pa eae Ste FA tae .80 ans 
b Bios todos G5) 0 yb cal 0) 6: eat peek RRUwOER Lol tenth Shama RA MGM MUMeH Fh raha aera FoR etre 4 .79 .77 — .80 
Deckmen 
TAC See re a Oeaa Teo en far ass MOR Olea sasaneteccal ta seer tote, ehetee a ore .69 
CHIE EC ie wis). tes Rael fee RPE cc Suite! 16) abate re wis hte cob aa ateeeirs ade .68 .63 — .85 
VES GAVIO 1s Be Ae Vales EE RU REE, o> Snel Seah oe le big Simm tere de pie ate starrer .70 638 — .75 
IVE TGR EE ei er Ee Eas te Sone Sian bak Deane elke ta tele tatws Geet as 69 — .8l 
Miners* 
COACH Te eee. AMM des, ehMac NR MG es aero er cee UE eceeanate anes Pa Ree .78 
Quebec...../.. “ai pig Sl: As ER DID w) a a Bela Castelo ole Cece Gots SMI me 15 71 — .94 
COD GATTO Pi RN MS ce ree 0 aa Die ee Ae ee ee ean 76 68 — .89 
TMi TREO Pe MN, Wee ee 0 ce Gus ace Binds arenes ee ere ge le teac ae 78 74 — .80 
LSoiagar clare @eeiivucahoges, ct) memeber! O04 MR a MRA Nae eer aye ys 80 72 — .86 


* Includes machine men, drill runners, etc. 


Table IV—(2) METAL MINING—Continued 








Occupation and Locality 





UnpDERGROUND LaBour—Concluded 


Miners’ Helpers 


VP anUE GORA fe ek we Gee gyn ire se wa Mw os A=) i eh tor imate 
ere CLIP TN TR R n aeed Giiclcne Gale eSe a cei ule ie ksh ale platens ania 


iL DECOM UAHA oo cers dis Deas ee 848 ba DAE De OO NED es OEE 
British OlUDI DIA ees. coda ida way hie ae he he ee Cae 


LEO eee ek alate gto a Shel of nda « pts 5. mR RONOSE 
AS a rst CO ULLAL Oe ea ok ae eee os ohh nb eats SIRENS: euler 


MIGROS ee ab on nA ahe cis ha eg ark dele Mla afer d Be ereiae a a cem are eras tae 
EA PIG eh ics rales daieare Sh diate BE CBee wovatela wrk aaner ee a Bde 
Mie Tat en ty ee ae tne eee eit clu oan tele aeaulh ws DUNE Say die Gk eawseeate sh aye al 
BSUS LUPE 1A eed oy erase nae el hg oh tole bas eran) ame a a 
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Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 


Range 
of Rates 
per Hour 

$ 
.60 — .68 
62 — .75 
.638 — .71 
.64 — .79 
.60 — .79 
.71 — .80 
.68 — .88 
.562 — .90 
.68 — .80 
.65 — .85 
008 — .75 
.67 — .75 
.67.— .80 
.61 — .85 
10 — .90 
73 — .92 
.64 — .81 
.65 — .90 
.66 — .83 
.638 — .98 
58 — .85 
.73 — .86 
52 — .75 
iY read (, 
.566 — .75 
.65 — .80 
.74 — .86 
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Table IV—(2) METAL MINING—Continued 








. Average Ranges 
Occupations and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Mitzi Lasour 
Crushermen 
CETTE OPE at 6 JOUER, flaps vit bey MOREE Co Peats, ball Naru Mek tang 2 natal 74 
UCDO CA Bibi Fate tet c och Rene WOMEN (sh Steere Aiea ie neneea Ane See eek 63 — .92 
CHIE CMDR ee eae A aM tO Mol a bir a nie hte tr aha ube gr ad PAU, OTD 62 — .85 
IVE NI GOWN: c cite teas Re ats te ee eo PRN SOR Te © A Pam Renee .76 69 — .78 
Brigicn @olumMbis ty a Skee LASS Sa ee ER Ae ewe .76 65 — .86 
Filtermen 
CORRE PO 22 HAE AID, rte oo ERI a 9 aca a i eG a (4 
CUE ROCHE. eben hh see ci CGM 2S a fo cbe a dee N eee alin Sune Bs .66 .58 — .76 
ODL oi ag 0b Ng Ml CObrRne, tek Bech GR BEVEL >, Le MRR MOR lL Ie HSI Soa “hese | re 66 — .84 
VIALE. Shae eee oor a Yo rite Soe OM Gomee a a ae Re eles yr G 71 — .77 
BSTiCTs COLT ERIN FS eet ras 880 eCPM Be) aan peas i a vie 66 — .76 
Millmen 
BEN 205 (2 Se kin ABSA RR ie, RED Rec Le eR sew ep  MAlis ty a ak 
QUEDEO No id ca BBs cis a MMMM « exchenge cue Re dee eo he 63 — .82 
SOT AT IG Me CR ie wee us ec. is Rihana Ne Avr ip RO OL NAR wes 65 — .85 
Manitobade teen Pe Ae. . og SK area a wire 67 — .81 
British) Columbia ecu ee iccowee .-eueite emer: cai amet aaa 74 68 — .81 
Solution Men 
Cannda tee ih 3 Bos ore eee Been, CRANES ek Re hese Od 9 ae ea Bi .82 
Qucveek st: Laat erg ope, Ae, SARIN Me aie e TRU e oie A hs. .74 — .88 
Me oh ba alae trac ls opt We ASL COEe a cote Sea ei nee tte rele ror tame ts .83 .68 — .88 
SuRFACE LABOUR 
Blacksmiths 
CATAGSTAE Biles ioc eR LOO. SEN E SAME ONE el he ein nla .84 
EUG Ee io aeahid a Lhd th A NEE. hI Nags Some in ee eee a a .79 61 — .92 
OFA Ne Shera ta: ated at Iie 4 a hd BLT os 6 .85 74 — .99 
UES) Fal ot Ee. eRe MNOS | C0 te a me rr Deane BOP ee wey ey 19 77 — .83 
PST LESI ESO LING tet ovis REN ois SN aad A RN ste Finis UN . 84 .69 — .94 
Carpenters 
CONROE cael eas Aurea wee eiecth © MRE ls a ok Ue cle ne rate eaten haere .81 
RUB DOC ys. Fcc W iy cing G NCH ett. weg Uauue el auld ede CO le aia .78 65 — .84 
SLE NATO RIMES RHEE 10 ii | AGA CMR MNO net RRA ANI a eS OR! 81 75 — .95 
IV] IMAGEN st ss eos ck ete ahs «std niet cles: So aewct enna Be kaa .86 ‘| .73 — .938 
ST itisheC Oli bia We is Re a i ok al es eat td . 84 .73 — .94 
Compressormen 
BEST s Daag Meme COU RES Ata ae UNC SCRE 8 eC EEA ror nie 
CIUEDEE Mite p85 x /eabeenaryts De eel oe Giclee ae Sn MRE A ee moe dite aN te 67 — .88 
CATIONS) 0 FUG Gee tia UN Pit 2 oc ae nae tee ok ena cone rn .76 .68 — .83 
NIADILODAS 5 tate ils hl ARTEL. s coca occ nein te nn by b3 .70 — .80 
Brivagh Gum Oig mel tee cite ees a eee a cee ake ma aret ae ate 18 .64 — .86 
Electricians 
GP TENG Ta oi ALI Ieee, GA RAR.) Rie A Mabry a AoW Wer .89 
Mis he ag Gh! UNL Lie Rielle SPM a Neg Marae sal fener) eave apm .81 .61 — .92 
COVELL ota otaes fies i Boe ics, OOM Unie TI ee Oe ORL ein St a 91 .69 —1.11 
IMAMILODA Nef. eek oe Re TS oooh ead Antanas sels eed Poe era ee .91 .83 — .98 


BritisheColumibiae tee. = Gaweusi ee nt d ee On eae ant 87 -75 —1.06 
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Table IV—(2) METAL MINING—Concluded 





Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 
SurFracE Lasour—Concluded 
Hoistmen 
Bal te 0 ster nteameienetrtrranetter arnt eesti: my Re Mnee Seh Re Dremel. mrcea er tere ree . 84 
ie ce RL te sr EF os RB Gh ha ws Sea alguata ae Ned ial ein mals .83 
Ontario. fe 1, dutieh dealt OURO Hak WO ander Silda dl ROY MU tec ae .85 
WEEE coe en ois. nic aan tera cae Cael ote aa eh Pea .80 
JB Tod ATs im vi ad be heat ay es Meyeetiy lathes Ripaiceglipadl aoa DN ps opedpien MADUP as ta) atta ean ua .83 
Labourers 
OG Dama ek LAUR HL) cP acca Seed Sao dcdiciriee: eee calcehoten ingen ntesteiteto @ Akane <x .61 
Gite Wace we IR oe Pala eas URE ec ator ora vce: Hele mye dette a ites s .56 
Ue he 14 Cee PRR OID Ene Sere, Oe, | URAURERT ACN WLIO gra Tk Saree SASK Me RRR 3 Oe .62 
eee OVI Ol CE EA incre Ere eae, tn Mie nee geie (My Polis AM yAly S.A SAWAIPIEL. SUMNG satay Pu Sar pati, 
BETS OUUATIN Fake oe ett oh haves Me Since. SEAR WS Site bok aletee abel! ahaa aged « .68 
Machinists 
aN IR ree et a oh, ie aie fg SARIN, Ae eds So aching .83 
WI CDEOMIEE ORO Ea E othe Sale st hs Seas DOB os 4.0 CRN alates wikia 6 . 84 
DL ATA Wes irs ES dan) Re Rvs aa) 6 SERA oye 4 Rite ate baits oe 81 
Perea OORT se es hn Robtie eats CaaS ne bo wae Cede waco Se. .85 
Steel Sharpeners 
EIS cS 08 By GAM SRI dik 4 TEE OS eign wana ada ab or ere ne 79 
CCC RI ot echt oI a cae Ralls aang We ee Aca aN aaliee, Gi aetale 6!» .78 
aT Cea Ne is oi fy otal ca Rois “eee od Dh BUND athe: bio! SUREPOS AS oS ET ales .79 
ES TITEO DES IIe Rh. IRR de. Ra ROR cals 5s « BME ral tale' a edie, os 19 
SER UES ti CUOL UTI se eRe en en decors Gens, otaterial wsvies e4oi is Suet Camara seeat es ‘e's .82 





Ranges 
of Rates 
per Hour 
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Table V—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, 1943 


(1) PRIMARY TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


Nots.—For more detailed information see report ‘“‘Wages in the Primary Textiles Industry 
in Canada, 1948’’, issued as supplement to the Lanour GazETrs for October, 1944. 


The rates shown in the Primary Textiles Industry are average straight time wages or earnings 
per hour. Most of the employees in this industry are on piece work. 





CANADA MARITIMES QUEBEC ONTARIO 

Occupation AveraBe Average | Actual | Average | Actual | Average | Actual 

‘Wage Wage Hours Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Rate per Rate per Rate per 

per Hour | per Hour| Week | per Hour} Week | per Hour} Week 
$ $ $ $ 
Cotton Yarn and Cloth 

Picker Tenders, Male............ .465 .416 56-9 .455 52-4 -512 54-1 
Card Venders, Male ls co oe. ake .476 .444 55-2 .470 52-8 .510 53-8 
Fly-frame Tenders, Female..... .418 .425 48-8 eal 45-3 .430 46-6 
Spinners, Males) soe emesis oo VAGUE is ci lets Att aR eee eee a .458 52-4 -507 38-7 
Spinners eenalies s.... veo oe ee .407 .383 49-0 .407 46-9 .413 45-4 
Spooler Tenders, Female........ .404 .080 51-3 .407 A7T+1 .419 45-2 
Twister Tenders, Female........ .412 389 47-8 .412 48-4 .423 46-3 
Weavers wale)... hc wc bees ten . 563 .591 49-5 bozo b2-3 .610 51-1 
Weavers enmle: J......c0.4% a0 491 .520 50-3 .471 46-7 soot 49-3 
oom) Hixersmiialos, sence. -.ee . 662 . 679 50-8 . 659 52-4 . 665 52-6 
Winder Tenders, Female........ .406 .480 50-1 .397 46-6 .410 45-1 
Cloth Inspectors, Male.......... 474 .470 49-5 .469 48-1 .499 52-7 
Cloth Inspectors, Female........ . 388 .358 47-9 .394 45-3 . 366 49-0 
Shop Labourers, Male........... -451 .495 51-0 .437 57-8 .495 53-2 
Machinists, Male. j.i3<. seas sss . 664 . 688 52-4 . 656 55-9 . 674 54-9 
CANADA MaRITIMES (Ne ONTARIO WESTERN 
PROVINCES 

Occupation ; ace aoe ih ehiat Average Aare Average WN etual Average Astnak 

Rate Rate ee: Rate H nee Rate Zee ™S | Rate mS si 

per per per per per 
Hour | Hour Week Hour Week Hour Week Hour Week 
$ $ $ $ $ 


ators, Malena Gition sacar 458 460 53-3 412 55:1 .490 52:8 413 51-1 


Wetnitevr ct. Mec hee ae GOO eek sl egies eae 373 54-2 403 45°90) Lick| ied Ear, eee 
Worsted Spinning Frame Op- 

eratorss Hemale ese. SOO Lema cre oni Sal 4a lence ee . 383 48-7 .392 GOS. Aas sewer 
Woollen Mule and Frame Op- 

CEAUOEB ML OLO? 4iece coe ait esis .500 49-0 473 53-3 .585 50-1 .480 53-1 
Woollen Mule and Frame Op- 

erators, Female............ .407 . 330 52°3 326 50-0 .454 44-1 .420 43-4 
Twisters, Female............ , 368 . 298 43-3 304 50-7 394 Pd A ee raed ics ROOM Te 
Winders, Spoolers and Reel- 

OTS 7 HOmale. we on. oo an . 360 .310 45-6 .319 48-6 .376 45-1 .381 45-3 
Weavers, Male.......2....... DOS Maes aes le see 534 49-9 . 588 49-1 423 44-2 
Weavers merale sneer aes 437 role 46-2 .412 50-0 .449 47-2 .391 44-2 
Loom Pixers, Male.is.32.20.., .648 . 506 55-8 . 629 54-4 .670 51:8 .592 i Fare 


Wet and Dry Operators, Male| .493 .415 55-0 .466 55-9 bole 52-7 .487 53-3 
Wet and Dry Operators, Fe- 

males. co.) OE ee Oe ck ED We ge Old .309 43-5 .008 39-2 .382 46-8 .365 41-3 
Dye-Machine Operators, Male} .483 .454 Died 434 55-0 a3 56-4 .546 53-0 





{ Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(1) PRIMARY TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Concluded 











CANADA MARITIMES QUEBEC ONTARIO ee 
. Average|Average Average Average Average 
Occupation Wied es ee Wee. Actual Ward Actual Wage ee 
Rate Rate ne S| Rate | Hours | Rate ts Rate ee 
er er er er er : a 
ee Four Week nen Week ane: Week Hour Week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Knitting—Hosiery, Under- 
wear and Outerwear 
Hosiery 
Full-Fashioned Footers, Male] .855 ]|........|........ .823 48-0 .917 Ls TAMA A coe os ae 5 6 
Full-Fashioned’ Leggers, Malel (2787  |cc..s de) oeney ces . 769 48-6 .831 SO Bait). Hee MN oe as rs 
Full-Fashioned Toppers, Male| .765 |........|...+.0. . 740 46-7 828 135 0 a a Fe eee 
Full-Fashioned Toppers, Fe- . 

WN GLOase eek Re oeee PAU UG ilies Aceh eer ahs .390 47-6 450 Hs WAT a es Be voor 
Loopers, Female....../...... .374 044 47-6 ¢o08 46.3 424 ACO MeTS ets fe| abe aatie 
Sewing Machine Operators, 

UOTE: 4 Sage AS ee nee .414 ,O0n 43-7 382 43.8 .476 EW Nope | Oe al Ande Lats sy AD 
Hand Operators, Female..... 389 308 47-7 802 46-3 434 ADS Viigap a2 wails Wa Sie 
Boarders, Males oo. Wee: T5O0EE lx eae, . 584 46-7 .595 Ay GOR ee eh rea et dese 
Boarders, Female............ 455 . 269 40-9 443 43-3 .478 AD+ 6) FilGhaeeneer als cis os ss 
Circular Knitters, Female....| .359 .270 47-1 . 295 45-1 .406 Ad Oe Were hale es oe 
Twisters, Reelers, Winders, 

OMIA sie a vc otek A eee isang, F< 374 .ol0 44-4 .318 47-3 .414 43.2 Pee Legere airs 
Fixers, Circular, Male........ .750 .594 59-1 . 682 50-6 .790 Ft BY all | ace 8 ll Ne 

Underwear and Outerwear 
Circular Knitters, Male...... . 586 .483 54-7 .546 49-7 .598 48-7 815 48-7 
Circular Knitters, Female....| .375 .320 46-1 .800 42-0 .398 43-9 329 42-4 
Sewing Machine Operators, ‘ 

OIIGLE acute cine whee oe . 389 345 47-0 341 45-2 .416 41-6 .362 43-7 
Dye-House Operators, Male.| .515 485 51-0 -432 49-2 545 AST ee st ames 
Hand Operators, Male........ .540 .435 61-0 . 507 48-4 .622 46-7 .478 47-0 
Hand Operators, Female..... cone 343 47-1 332 42-8 . 388 41-5 . 364 43-8 
Crttersp Mule.) 4.. Bela. . 630 503 52-7 .627 47-6 . 689 48-6 662 48-2 
Curetere el OTA 6. ice ois ee .407 . 340 47-3 .389 43-3 .420 42-2 wou 42-5 
Fixers, Knitting, Male........ RO DA oes oalecanee oie . 549 53-0 . 692 AO Oe, (ohare fe 

* Underwear and Outerwear Twisters, Reelers and Winders are included under Hosiery. 
+ Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
CANADA QUEBEC ONTARIO 

Ocedniien Average | Average Actual Average Actual 

P Wage Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Rate per Rate per 

per Hour | per Hour Week per Hour Week 

$ $ $ 
Rayon, Yarn and Fabric 
Spomnets, female, we cas. s.!d acs es ofc « 384 361 45-5 418 46-4 
i wistes. lenders, Maless ....) 0 2a54<. 454 451 53-0 492 51-0 
Twister Tenders, Female.............. Yas) 346 49-6 470 45-3 
Winders, remale. vue. ga. o5)b 3 ein < as 376 .338 47-8 472 44.4 
Warperese ales oq'0 cou doe) «aces na ae « 044 .514 52-4 643 iby 
Warpera, Honidless. ..2 a. eon vee a 2 cus 2 445 441 47-1 499 49-7 
Slasher Tenders, Malews.wroisc sn... - .528 .493 52-0 695 51-6 
WeaweretMia le? 6. es cars 6s gh cect da .559 .556 49-9 591 54-7 
Wes vets. H Ciialeniss jaan cc ed oc tie wae an 473 467 47-3 508 46-2 
Loom) Bixeray Ma leans sas jwietas..... 5 - MAKE) .710 50-9 713 43-7 
Cloth Finishing, Inspectors, Female... . .328 .309 47-6 406 48-3 
Dyerspuiale. io. sey He dake kee ke 444 .444 FE OL) halk tone: to cbemahekieeteiers erate 


Ce se SS ee eames 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING 


Nortr.—Averages include both time and piece rates. Ranges of rates are not shown because 
of wide variation in earnings of pieceworkers. 








Average Standard 





Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Hours 
per Week per Week 
$ 


Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Overcoats 


Basters, Male 


CQNAUIRtaih ce eek etek: ee te ene ae Te eee 38.69 
Quechee. US ceestis: tb ee OR pire CL ail aids, Cte Ce eee Ren eee me 39.75 44 — 48 
Norntreal 2:50") SRS Ee Ree kM Ro el ee ee ee 41.85 44 
Other Quebed Centiens. | cindy tat at $d. set Oa 29.46 48 
Ontario. 404 4 RIB As Be cane ls RA Bg: SOE tye lan dee sons eS heptulahtde Mees 38.22 44 
PLOLODLO. ie vaha re Dine Le Re teae mk be 18 Fy clin cee td ccoae gana ene 38.58 44 
Other Ontario Gen tees. t ene: Pucoad <a ee a oe 30.81 44 
Basters, Female 
Canada t., Cie, cei te. une Ri TARE Ii BRAT anes aaa ‘ 24.55 
UGDEGT. 05 entre t/a UR hs RL i cece cen Lucene ee 23.54 44 — 48 
Montreal ers. bA20 ee ee Ee aa ee ROS Fe ee 24.93 44 
Other Quebec Centrés: aoe, oh) rnd GAS Pee ge Bo, 21.70 48 
ONnteriO 5.0 Serekee tie ads sce ea.) A A a rae LD 25.84 44 
HOOTONTG.), vahaes fs teen CMGI. 1s Sct oR ee ae we Balan 26.57 44 
Other Ontario Gentee. heesosk foi cake see eee Eee 23.08 44 
Button Sewers, Female 
CATIBGAS heute. Wiest ok, ceils Pam, |, Vike Bh RM, Cee At 25.03 
WUCBEC A! ipa. ca be See ai Oe ss. SOREN tes meen, rae cane ee 24.50 44 — 48 
MOB Trea! nec U. avers Cie dey | saben essa emtodt Pes iar aM Zitz 44 
Other Quebeo Centres; cnem aw . i oom cele eee eee vale ae 19.68 48 
ODTATIO‘N Ob Bh y | AEs CRON, Oh sso BWR foc A ude te oe 25.38 44 
OPONTO. OWLS PM REMC C. , Lac ebe Ay ate aye us Ana 27.02 44 
Other Ontario Centres, (ei. [dee i re a, 16.99 44 
Cutters, Male 
5 Fe CMU rE narra ts aren BO ERR SEAN (ice Serf QO Ul eho Ld SPR EOL Chere Ue 42.35 
UO DEG 255 Vailas Aoi ice ene 1, colt 0s Fane amen na 41.50 44 — 48 
Montreahc ces <i CO ees ne er erne ees 42.25 44 
Other. Quebee Centres:ateetee s. ok oh EE a te 37.10 48 
COURT: Sey giciit ei ives, ooo cle ces ACEI, a) rh nes TM ek DU ach ae 44.30 44 
DOOR mt Cee antes hres ire sey cides haart bib antennae ne 44.96 44 
Other Ontario Centres ca ie ates ce Wh ee ae ee ae 40.28 44 
Examiners, Male 
Canada ed. or oa Be eee ae Riemer A, a 36.18 
Qaepec (Montreal only yom teen ee 4. bi ee em eitor at on eee 40.11 44 
OnTAriGit OPOULONONLY) oS Rice ae ict es ooo ram he ia 33.03 44 
Finishers, Female 
Cariada tes Bertie k J+ OG eee cine Tey aR ak,, Aine Cem ae ee 21.60 
MUCDEE AOD. et cnle o hon en Paar etic | Urol than at Eheim 21.00 44 — 48 
MONERCAL Sook SU Ae eR eT Lo SLY ch tetas an Be oe ee fo 22.83 44 
Other Quebec Centreg in wy me ee ole iene Vibe ke 18.09 48 
Ontario) ...5. ity ihe eRe Ne ee ae R'E eee A RUS BO be 22.70 44 
BOPOM tO k (Leia er ee me gets eR Mik Ey! NU dae We 23.79 44 
Other: Ontario:Centresa’s. so dare ee Pe ey Le Pee ee 18.18 44 
General Hand Sewers, Female 
CEN TCTs CERI Semen i er MN At WM era AIMEE cogs! 6 MON TPN We Eo 19.97 
CQUCDEC Hah sopeeious ibich ae me sna isc oe Sewiok seer ML te hae me 19.48 44 — 48 
Montreal he. 05.0 MARU Mats avin « cles tS a Be pear ed 21.47 44 
Other Quebee Centres sai ugh ibe Ss Pian dra 16.63 48 
CONTATIO Neo es sila Rhee Leer LER ek nbs a. Semeeie Stu 4a 23.85 44 
TOLONTOWS NLP eee en ties Cee | og amend Rn A eee Bee 20010 44 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Continued 








Average Standard 
Wage Rate Hours 


Occupation and Locality 
per Week per Week 





$ 
Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Overcoats—Concluded 
Pocket Makers, Male 
RD ATIC Se tee ie on, oC ey erect) Mee ea An icles wk as wl 45.39 
Le Cen ONE Ct Ce ata Site aa teal oye cue Poe el See Stes Ge bee 46.89 44 — 48 
Da ERT OMIM SI A Sg ae ia Fo IG Oak oe ads a OSTA ale 47.27 44 — 48 
Cee OME EO WET LEeR ec cals cae Back bo ee wa ne ay 43.10 44 
ei eee, Ret et So aie ee ere ane Wa Nan cee aes bw x 44.08 44 
EGE STaE ARRAS A ica Ne aad Oh Rs oars, Ore As RAN eS gh arama 45.20 44 
eT VOrOMtO) © CRLEORS go bon aces Saw cdl CHORAL scant te Ng 39.41 44 
Pressers, Male 
ALAC re ete rk tag Et Ae NE es No 2 ics 6 de OE es ARR EI Oks 45.11 
Le OSE WGP TOS eae Oe o SAAET SUED eine es REN et APPIN een le OP jae 48 
(PAGO i hare ig are ak Eo clad Ulta at adats ued Gia ep» 34.83 44 — 48 
AN ETD RE WO 2. \o AA IIR 2 eh MNS ta a eS OM Seg Gr eR 40.16 44 
Milenio becnC CRITE ss sic: Guede oo bleep ovo aual eae y o.knlegMiR ae 30.03 45 — 48 
CEE TUAS UES SB | OL Rena) TON RRS IRN oie te 7). igi am FO 51.84 44 
SEPA TA LAS ONE IMR US ane oi ioc ics ween clini haces aw tye Ca Use laa kia ee caeand 55.87 44 
Motrin Ore eee rest so ear ee oT ean ana 35.93 44 
Sewing Machine Operators, Male 
CAM ACH etx t Het ance teak” ae webu: 4 Cheb tik sh, Soca bae cy Mite ee a hoe BG ho 41.26 
CFCC MI ue Oat OU ae aera ate wim aaaR ny bikie het estacas ahve ns a oa cae 40.96 44 — 48 
INE OIVLT OCI Gy besene Nar, Seokioes twee ORG ok. s 2 Sy crane Gia) w oculd ace a8 41.87 44 — 48 
$0 CCE OC ON LOS ican oe cseen als 2a y a" aia! lake wees a sania 's atom 36.33 44 — 48 
OE Carn ee MMs ete aire oN ere awed & ca aEMON ve aisle we Eg 44 
FL OEE PROM eR ren tye tha area alia es aig alee atel w Mahar eta Wie anne Bate 42.89 44 
CETIO REO ATION CTILT OS 2 tert ee ee ee Da ili, wise ig ee elete «elas: sone 35.19 44 
Sewing Machine Operators, Female 
Cr ae Or Te aa, Sty, eRe Ce ce Shu Ma MNES wre he als 2 AT 
LMU G PEI tee pegs WA AY Bae LAR Tee Aa SIREUALY ap ge PR UPT ES kt 7): ene ae er 18.28 48 
(RTE, BS COUT RING RS COR OIMROE io ie MEnar LAA Try SSL Ir | NLA 4: Pon 22.43 44 — 48. 
AW ay ar cot M2 RPE ET REGED eO es ORR Cg ue a aR dacs WP 1) 24.68 44 
Other Quebec. Centres. cies pints le wish eleee'sye ESR. Aaa ee 20.28 48 
ODEO Me Ee Ee ole a ik tah Poa ae ae nian he eos: gas Xe 23.20 44 
EEE EUG ERC rk Oe en, hs bc bogs rails GAG MERRIE alec FON a sha 26.44 44 
CEOS TIO, CPLET ES et Ne: ances te ws ets Coats 19.04 44 
Trimmers, Male 
MC EL ae eB OE Na iS ota a eis La ae vin elk nua cham aul isl yee 36.80 
Silencer bition nt eset: wt stat, FA NOP acai fk ve SIRENS ate 20 44 — 48 
RS an wae Bet ere Ue HOUSE Lear PSE USER RCCL coh A AUS, NA eas at 38.72 44 
Other Quebec Centres. ioc 5 can es Ghia late whe RN «ge9ia SN 33.56 44 — 48 
Cin Sar te Cea rR ag har tN MAILE ic) vaileil Stas, 36.72 44 
GEOL) COM Ae Be Oe ed ek BA Ba RE OS pe Let ee 8 ot aD 44 
cher CneATION COLTER ee hss bk Re ee eee ES 33.56 44 
Work Clothing 
Cutters, Male 
SEAR are re OTe, ORT NUR er Raid has aut Aik tan Cae er Sih mei aes abe oletal es ek 30.75 
Diaritimics er, sete hr eam eee Te ee tay cae ey a eR ee 30.24 48 — 50 
Tie oe ere eee ine at iaie seal cole Ha atahe Rint e ae attie ay gle Mare Re ws 28.66 46 — 48 
ssa Ras Pair SEY octal tagegiete ss, COE SEA gle aa intel Sar ROLE Ate tah ne 7. cage Pete OB aA, BOLD 46 — 48 
Her Giueer.© COUresc rs tc cane acne ato enna ieee iain ng ie mA Os 26.88 46 — 48 
SCAT ea ET hens oa ae & er aren Wa ns ain aca ers ae Bh eet) 44 — 50 
SE OPO EOE a ro ee CEN aaa Oe tea ale Dales slew ae e's Bit 44 
OER GPC TEIN OOTVET OR Gao tenc csc Sen sue eel Raa a aaa Satan dR PA be a 44 — 50 
UN eer DEts aes AOE SPS Oe a os ONE ee ea aa ah ww 5 olehe 44 


+ Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Continued 


Occupation and Locality 





Work Clothing—Concluded 


Cangdauss 4. bax eeetevaa 


Examiners, Female 


b Goi), 0) ote wt (ail wi fo) (eo) to) (6h 197 WIG) eal soliel Mis) eh ie\l ceueiiel ee) cel eh: obi-a¥ ial eleven etialof ie 

CCID Ora ete MAEM 041 8 Sevranst We AMIS gone 5A AO ln aan Seles a eR eI hae eek 
UES: Gunes KS PRA mY eR ae RETR ent NEE DAP a EE NRE ORO 
Other Quebec: Comtesse) «4 a5 5 and Soda es ee ee 
REE Tee gies, OL RR COC Se i aaa NNR ARRATE 118 SORIA Oa RETO J) 
RE OTA TE EDM GARR gc elt tage hece'c da Me a card © a eaten Se 
(\tlrer, Ont ano, CCMUEOS «5/4 oak Wud eos es ee Wwe oh ncy a aes 


Quelsec t\. s Maite. 3: 
Montreal....... 


a fs" 0 “B)16) ©) 9 (8) (6.8) 6) ion. 10) 0) 8. (6). '¢)6)'6 |e lays Ve ate’ ta bce Foie) a) 6) 46 8) 1056.» Lele 


SF ie) 9 (0) ate 0) at <a) 0) ,0) ee! ‘of 6) 6) 0 0)! of 0! ol <0! <6) We 0) 10) 0) 0) 6) 8 BY 0), 6 6) © 6! 0) ot 0 


oe) 76) 6) eo) te) (6) (et el (ot ‘alse! ‘e)/,ef oF ie) ey ‘e) cel ey ie) af ot (al fe) 6" ‘ot ev).et 0) 8)! jG) @) 0! ul o: 09 6 


OWE “at jet! 8s (et WL at el 6) 6) (a (6, a? fa] 0) @ Lette’ oi eli iet 10) 16) (of 9) 0h Jey o! (ae jel ‘el ot 'e) Ww) wy at et 


ihe Guepec Centres. eimai e. Seis 2/asi4 a matnta ta lacaia ere tame 


Cntariotn. wee cee fe 


Muesec f, ties eke obs 


S68 6. Jo) io ‘at hey et 6) ce} one ey) ele (6) :4) oF (ol ‘a ‘6}! wy ey af (0) (et 6) of 0) eel (66 @! 10: si erie 16 


fre fey eo} (a! (ot fay (wis (e} (0) “o\ (ss a) 6! i6/ (0) oY 'o? oF oy al ‘e} 0! ah a) eve) 0) fel el @) 9) 6) (el ey eh ei si ot 6 


lo L422 6. Ve sOlele we) is) 2) 1:6: 6.0 $01.0) 16 018 Oe Maa enimir®, (wo de nw ie) oj lewel (Sis 67. en78 


ORO: BL Piet (6) [rete Kee fe: eas le) <o) er et io: iw! ie) 16 et Ww <a je" er iol ol em eles (oY ot 0 eh ee elie 


OF Ga) ah (ar 6 OF ot (Gi [Ot wo G0. oo 6 KoP et Ot a Sh aia? a eet a) ce) @ int ot oJ! 6) 4! et vet ot 'e 


OF 6 56; (61 of ei) <0 ie) BT 6 fo! wie 0 @ @t el 6 of, (et 6) at 6) Of 6) a) 16! iat wl) (ol 6 0 6: & tats. afte 


o) wet oh fa a) is 8) 6 whieh oe: oar 0) et (Gt 6, wfyel 6! 61 mic 0) ol 6) 0) 6) woh of (ei 0) @) of! af 0! 


Oi ers (Ee Der ONL Gs Maes J's 3. 'a 4 4.ah oo tacay ae e bee Sa 


WOntariot eae). 


@ te] Se! eo) © cee el oie) fers «a 6 


Bie a 6 wie pe le) ee HG oe FG KK HS Ne OM Bo wl Bh et ie) BD ie of gi lel erie She 


2p 8.18. 6 8) eee vee ©) 86, @ Nay) eel ie) 6).6 '®..'0f 6:16") s, 0s) 6 wel ('6) (e) ier 8\ 8 61 ele) salle 


OR Orel it Rt WSO eee eS a a WS KS ot aan ial at iat ie) ot iat) wh O6) (a) (al le) “oh.61 fe) 6 le 


Shirts. 
Cutters, Male , 


weer 6) (0) 1S AON ONO) Es Fw 6) 6 0) 6. 6) 6, OS Da OY i. &! 6/9) Ce? Ce wi we 616 oe me 


PLEw Ee 'O} (6) 86) SP OL eS eC E: eo) 6 Oe eligi e Wee) Ela “aol ey eid 0) > & ie fain) feta 


Oper Quechee entics came... 0 ines mw areet ae oA ee ey 


Ontarigne ey on 


erie) ate Te, een fels Ts "stele Lee) (@ 


9219) [elie eh 6! 16 a6 8) 18: 16, <0) “8 a: 0h oe fe! 'e (6, Le 16) Geeliel wa) Ble: ele ele ela) fete) (OMe: 


Spee ser eu enrS) to)! #18) echo, S16 @) 16 95.6) 616) @ 8) S18) oS) Ww 16a S's Si 6) wi 6 6, Oia) Oe 


OR OIG: Je: Hes 8! (0) 6) OLB w Sele: 16 (14) 6) NOL at wel We Calta -6t wid’ jolie! ie. “eile: ce 6 fe cee 


WEE ee Se One wea Re a CRs; 6 6) 0 (OSG eee. fe 1d a idle es ae, Wl 818) ie) ee! ie 


eh 6a) ie is) 58, (6 616) ia) fa A 6y, OO 010. 0) KO Oe ie) (ai lw Le) rere B16 Bnd es we, Ree Leal e) Tales 


Other Quebec Cemires 1. gcc.’ Vue Pen amit aia cane ae 


Ontariobsed io coe! 


RES) Ae ie) <a)\ pve! eh t6 Nis) io) (ew <a. 0.8) Je) @) 6) 0h e Ola, e, « @ tewal sive tee Auten ie ph sme Me. ere 


Cy 1) Tee SO SR ICR SIT ses SR ey AR aoe Ch eC aC Me eta Sue oie ee Ch ACP Ch AE EC Ce al > 


CL wiley Sei re: nce: @) Ce: 9) 1@) fe.) 16: 06) je) elle) 6) mi eae) Le Meer \emlen aan gt Wee a) wh a. co 


Sis? OF i len erehish -67)/0) 6) ‘97 0) wah etal) et \e: 160 (wh aura: wi eh at oe" 1a (a eh (eval fe) tah of gal sen ele ow 


Onet ef sat Ley fe) rahe) ie oli cet Not 6i 'w, Wey eteliiey eo) at wtiwiis ot 6 6h 6: Wixel eh eel ef wie: of a) ce 


oh oF ‘eh hot eri el Led co! Cot (eye) a) wh ol oat ef of et ce} (otvidl dh ai et hele 9) 8) ia! ¢ &) a) eltale tenets 


a Fes) .5) (6, at of 16h 0, “of rah iol) of. of of eh 0! ie! Gt ‘al wy, 2) ei olla} (a?) 67 se) et al of di cx” Gt ie) 


1 Let 0) 10 (0), OR er oF ot iat @* vor, (ot “ah. a. fete) |e) ce), oh vel rat, ‘ey at cot et eh why eh eater nal ab (ey fella Le) 16 


DY LAW en uot 6/69 covet a) eh 64: 0} af “ol vel se™ igh at of) ‘at OF eh elie) elt oi A aan atyel el a ayo ethar tele 


92 16) cet iwh (of 10> ‘e° (a) -0t <of (ot leh iat a? iat ot 16) 0) 6) a iol, eat ot wet aw oe dt le ee a 


t Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 


Average 


Wage Rate 
per Week 


Standard 
Hours 


44 
44 


45 


47 


44 


44 


per Week 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Continued 














Average Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Hours 
per Hour per Week 
$ 
Shirts—Concluded 
Sewing Machine Operators, Female 
Canada. Sate Re coche tenia enh hs eee aca sdes tee ewe hs 34 
Qucwectey Learn dee has ass peed nt i ade ta Koes Pee 230 48 
WONT Ret ee Soke eek a8, $4 Cee LARA Lees a4 6 eee 34 48 
Other @uebec Centres. ci isons ayaeasdace dante crs sare tecis "25 48 
Gatien Ge PARIS So sce pss cu cieteecae oils sata 6 alate .40 44 — 50 
TEGUONEG eins cia eee eR acct ce BO suai v He cue raas wid eNL ny OR ee ME Oe aes .53 4t 
Other Ontario Centres s oes chs ecegerda dee ree tidaws Page ec ee3 40 50 
Shippers, Male 
CONG Bie ies Orca cok chassis dt bys once. Weel Gla. ohn & s GRID A AAT MaRS 52? .60 
Ce eC moe Mt Ue LACS ye ood Re sie wiary as oaiose ma ee yay ay eR 5 ioe 48 
IVIGTIG CES Ree PND On at lias aoe kia ate aac Me atangy acme hat ih, 53 48 
C)bhier (ae ber waters ., Betis cu daly o's wisi ss ores ale ey 6 se nee 4 eth, She Ie el meas na) ean 
ed Aa MRR ae RUNS Gs oe Sie, SS ear atl aren amas ree .63 44 — 50 
STC CEVEL EC Mon tees Mie aes Sod ele tel Po Te Tacha, oT eoedtisa alte Remattomeet aL ar'Sy ate bale ‘ott 'et » .67 ~ 44 
WH OEM OM LATIO ACM UreGe cit cas crane c - spate anatase araile pa) tains! c's 58 50 
Women’s and Children’s Coats and Suits 
Button Sewers, Female Per Week 
CUNT PT Es aeeike GI Rs NEON: PROG GSE ep MRRP Lr O8 Oe eg te 19.62 
CECE HONOR CECa othe e gi ae ashes bo cs Ale Hid See He te ete nn 19.86 40 
Rre@ at) GEGIIEO cee Ae see sien cea Ocean cha Gl UMN hans, ol Th det a 20.34 40 
Western Provinces (Winnipeg and Vancouver)..............+--. 18.13 40 
Cutters, Male 
Brava 7 Re ii hs SE aie. PURER oar Seer i BANARAS esa Ren, oe PM are LE? 41.37 
Pic ecu LON Ureal) es Ae 4a wate © sith a Sete setae eames ote eiasetaatocs 41.36 40 
MEAT ION UOLONCO om atten cae rene et Pete Rede © tS ore 8 geeone mn ad 43.21 40 
Western Provinces (Winnipeg and Vancouver)............-+++5: 34.97 40 
Finishers, Female 
Cale Wee Ae oot ins uae oe ares ee es 23.28 
Ouepeed Montreal) .h dos Bld 3 sss ettentloltefeh hint. Wits tee tone 22429 40 
Ontario (Porontoys.. 4.0 oottee. «nite RA renee tote 26.06 40 
Western Provinces (Winnipeg and Vancouver)...............-5: 19.65 40 
Pressers, Male 
CaF ae AN weet BOG) AS coo Bebo « ha Edad har Mees buy be ROSE "88.12 
ie Deen NO IYea lech: Loker k cine cinbe wlan Meee mnans stderr «We 39.27 40 
Cit aTOe MOPODLO) i EPR. ioe 6 ca EdD oem cians ean aban wy 4 Ae CONS 39.45 40 
Western Provinces (Winnipeg and Vancouver)................5- 31.28 40 
Sewing Machine Operators, Male 
AT RSE EVN De cok PAE eo oR ine Kashima ams a ah. Sle x ieee 40.08 
@aebeew Vion tread iy ee kickass og sn ot A ieua ts ara ois, ieee ee ae ns ee 40.76 40 
CP APATION CL OCG CO) Yerkes taro R tus os ea ee rena eM stale obo lal ale ten (soo 42.81 40 
Western Provinces (Winnipeg and Vancouver)............-.--+- 31.12 40 
Sewing Machine Operaiors, Female 
(Canta: 2 OR ee i. Cites ove, cheapuees epee axed oles pales saat 26.29 
NLT MIDE) che so-so im Sin ao weitn  GeeMhe dns an akrpemt enter sha crbeanc d code va rede 2 DE 40 
Ain Fea CHO GTN ERP et. ees face ss hae aoe obeal aca bngcde ance Saracen leo eae 26:51 40 


Western Provinces (Winnipeg and Vancouver)...............+5- 22.24 40 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Concluded 











Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 
Women’s and Children’s Dresses | 
Cutters, Male 

1025 25.13 SOROaNDR Ser SAS WSCA Ot CUMS cI MIY Yt ce URN Ds SWC WOU SD, CHS RE I TMNT g CED Se 39.20 
Qhebeo(Vionireal only gy ated esis clube bcsevece a aud teks tee ae eat 39.38 
On taro xl Onomt o Oni Li ing ceree woh aiirkyss teen ck opeeee ae cd sen Ae aN Oe 39.35 
Western Rr Ones Narn wake! ht tun, ch. alan dada aa Wi eye Ca ala 31.17 

Examiners, Female 
Carte SOUS ARR OR Ie Oe aarti, clea na aot cae 17.01 
Quebec encod OULD) bev amee 58s hatacs Mas cea ove Rt eA eae 16.70 
Onbario WE OrOnEG ORLY Seen . cua Cerin ts ik ane ei on eed e svn te Oe 19.64 
Sewing Machine Operators, Female 

GENT 0 CEN Sea AR {heen Pali ao 3 Fe COMO he CON RE Ve RU eae AI 22.39 
uchec tNLoretaal onl yng ins vibe nsw ss. ol cralincecnsy creer Ramune CaO R: 22552 
Oatarion CE COLONEL ORLY pe ry npeeiac..«.2s0tileodd disc Melk elem true one: 23.80 
VeSbOPMUP LOVINCeS Mi aU ecice BAe ae nis sete Meey re arr ael ero d d ones a) 16.51 


Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Standard 
Hours 


per Week 


i tT SRS SEER SSSR SSE oe Ee es aS ETS Oe a Ee 
— eee ——— EE EES eae 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Calendermen 

RGESE NSW's £2 Rane ON DIR US SSRN RS hc UE I eR MO 77 
QUCDED thc. ates ater cue ORM 2a tes Or oe ete 61 41 — .78 
Lon irea ly wig ooo Pe ce ie ee pate ke Neer eae .67 538 — .78 
Other’ Wuebec Centica. tenn. .. Seven ti cuoeee vod 41 — .62 
GUOLATIO MS See ean cyt oP RI Ao he eee ete . 84 60 —1.05 
LOTODUO Ee ns Pe REE. occ eRe a Re on 86 64 —1.01 
(cher Ontarid (Cantres: teste hic. as te 82 60 —1.05 

Compounders 

Canada eal ack tee. Ta. te ae eee ee, sleuth etches ties 76 
SU bTel a2 2 oh Malet 1) MPN TAC Mn ang ys 1 AM RAE oa 56 44 — .79 
IMI ORTEP Er: REE ey he La tay Diet t's) re Bl aed eae .69 .58 — .79 
Other: Quebec Centres wane. oie. mae .o2 .44 — .60 
OOTATiO Oe Ne Wt oy LA ae ne: UT ATE haan .79 .638 — .89 
DORORTO Ne le tobe Meer on Oe ee) cee ete aa 78 65 — .85 
Otier Ontamocentresuumaviee ns 5 oan cies ene 80 63 — .89 

Curers 

CAA or Eh s POROS Ms t Sae eta a ee a h .89 
UEDED Tag caskets dee mee DED Ove cts en .70 62 — .82 
CONTA LEO T Ah Save hrc geen rie 9 Se a Ot te ee nee .92 63 —1.07 
OPORILG. Ji io hae Magen eect ae ate eae .93 .66 —1.07 
Other Gotario Centres inns tn oh oop talk Uae kay, .88 .63 —1.06 

Cutters 

CANA Ga, Sch Vn khair. s, 4.0) aoe Ue OT Lathe ten Cana 66 
Quebeomisn Chadians: sme ae co tee Ue 57 .49 — .72 
Motitreal 32) \40 bie a ek .65 .58 — .72 
Other @ilebec, Centres Mer yi cic Ua .55 .49 — .69 
ON tATION io Meee tO ale ee Oo ody taal ne ge ne es .60 —1.00 
-OROUUG Amat: Gre tae CR ty ae kon emai 89 .70 —1.00 
Other:Ontatio Centresy 4: 5. 2o Bias. | eee 67 .60 — .80 


Standard 
Hours per 
Week 


44 — 54 
44 — 54 
48 — 54 


48 — 54 
48 — 54 


48 — 55 
48 — 54 


44 — 54 
44 — 54 
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Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS—Continued 


Occupation and Locality 


Millmen 


QUGK eC. /1. AE Ae er eh Mihai Sige ead de So aaa 


CPE CAEIO SF re ie er er Pa he ch Xa eb Weed tele oe a ae. © 


CANA Achat ere ot. eee 6 sid CENA aS ema ee ea cada Ae 
Quebeo GCNo Montresalidataied..5. 6 doe wanes aes a 
Ot ATION LOTONPOAOLILV IE 6 ouiaioas won Mads Ateuaie ake te 


Packers, Male 


CGC a OTE ge ee MR eo anh mead, Sibu eure ae 


Other Cueber Gentress: i. 5 kr snes endo le  umaioees 
CM baTIOU NOs LOLONLO-GAtH) © vs inedde iaielss aie ciel Cee 


Press Operators, Male 


ACNE te er Ph Eine Nd AG We SLL ER NV gd sud Genie 
Quebec (No Montrealdatays ic. eh dilc sO. cae eek eb 
CEE TIO RMR eR PE ecu oh feet ee lar oR tae 


REG ee ee ct PRN a dedics oo Boge ata'y Pele n'y deca ae eo 


Oihertuchec Wentres. Bao ok. wes ou ewawns 
CHEE ALLO eR rr: Mk sin a he wliacase'k donk 96a Oa Oe 


IC EO. Bs ees, Wat's sates Ss 4 oe Aa 
OURTedts Smee as Oat. chy bd he ie sre ade 
Other Quebec entres: no. Avaedae see «? 

reat. Tei es es EOE a Case An ad REDE 


Caan. Wa ear a desees Y Ai Men oon e ded idee meta ee 
Cusbeo UNorMontreal data)acs i). adele Ree arian! 
Ontario (NO ‘Toronto, data) iG ws ecna oo ee BSS 2 oF 


Shoe Makers, Male 


AEN SPO Tt ae © On OS oe Nin< eeorny e eee 


RI ERIOy CMDR ACCTELOS | Ao wee ye aes okie, 
Ontario (No. Loronto, data), .n:t4¥ a eee. A i 





Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 





Range of 


Rates 


per Hour 





$ 


PAS) Be 





Standard 
Hours per 
Week 


44 — 50 
44 — 48 


50 — 55 


at ee 
44 — 50 
44 — 


44 — 50 
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Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS—Concluded 





Average Range of Standard 


Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates Hours per 
per Hour per Hour Week 
$ $ 
Tire Builders 
GrcE Gr 6 C2 Rete ROPAMIOe Cie bar MPa RE ani Ceternetty. RUD Ry CiaaNiae Hes eDD Nas Ao ap tae 1.03 
COE TIO sk ac a ar a | Ce eRe NUE hc 1203 .80 —1.16 48 — 54 
LOL ORIEOE He Suet tin SP MERE Ng I, eesiaiag <i ese L 1.08 .90 —1.16 48 — 54 
OtherrOntario Centres ss ii use So ae 97 .80 —1.14 48 
Tube Makers 
Ola Terr reens , hint. CN MON Aa. Cm Bek BT hart ak es eee 
One bet = dc eel ara ial, See Steere se Smid. koe .64 57 — .71 50 
CDEC TIO) Hep eta ther ta be grasa ON om eo Ute atti, cies ale LPR i eely. Ae .80 .58 — .93 44 — 50 
OPO GOH Meee hes tart e, «ih Cain geen ke ue eer ame 81 .71 — .90 44 
Oi henOntariovwCentres: 24 ilk cre oe ees .79 .58 — .93 50 
Varnishers 
L508. (6 bed POO SSO IPMN RCE SG oath Lint RAM aR A gree RNC .58 
TED EE LHC LONORD ATL EERUINL, es tii 9 ba lla A iaies Retina tal .50 .o0 — .60 50 
INEOD LTE Eee or eae aAS ral) PEE AA Rae Ore .49 .383 — .60 50 
Other Quebee: Centres: 68 ts. igge ee kd She mit 40 — .56 50 
Ontario (NovPoronto data) wees so. kuhace setae el .46 — .78 | 44 — 50 


Table V—(4) PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTS 


Pulp 
Acid Makers 
CORT AGRE PORE terse heretic SIRE ER i ccs Aa Re nN .83 
INO TIIIRCS ERG 1 Ronee A NOME iz, 's BV Natt ah ta eaae .79 .62 — .82 48 — 60 
0 OT ORR) Si RR SOM REE eae Ee 0 err One Fen FP .79 68 — .85 48 
PFE EEN Os he rics uh eon Aten et AO RR MLUK. os uc gl ge an eae a0 67 — .89 48 
WiesternVErovainces to 24 4 x .cnemuarshe s, habe te wh bere aeoots 88 82 — .91 48 
Blow-Pit Men 
COAT AGAY GEL’ SON it ee Ne BSc lan eS oe i .62 
IAI E Res ee ere lee en Hed te MMi oro o's gh o Avec Ari Seiaiiet a oe .58 .56 — .59 48 — 60 
COPE CG testes chs Rete hae Ohi, AES od ae Vs Stn lla Ales gti pawn ey .48 — .63 48 
ONEBTIO“ Ban cose I ciehien ss ates ininse comGrne tac .66 59 — .77 48 
WWiestern re PO VINCOST bac Jin a & atic ln Mehr orien es Sear at rep 69 65 — .72 48 
Chippermen 
CORTADA A2 CW Ml eae Oe Eel eR Ane Gt Beg eerie aes 61 
Dead ICS 2008s oli Mate ks EN a no Lia get alee) a all Oo 53 — .56 48 — 60 
COMO DEC RUERM pid Ate we CARI esr eR ii 2 ile Beas JOD 52 — .59 48 
AIEEE IO nm eee eel men Cray MRS ON ER lel ae oi, 1 .65 56 — .68 48 
VHESTETIL EP EGViINnGOshan \meiar Meiers sy hice oe Me eo conte .69 64 — .72 48 
Digester Cooks 
LOTTIE ET US A Ry IIA Po UN AV ME AOA aD mechs la te bo .81 
TUNES ae Seals he Mel OTT CN NI og Ran SAIS am es pe areas wie .62 — .88 48 — 60 
QULCDEE Bala bis (A Mate crema eile aye et EN Glels ae nee ea 76 [0G =—=4 3.00 48 
QT RTO: A ast cela AM Ae i Ee oe ME oe cle ees 93 .80 —1.01 48 
Nester. Camadany is s.'..0 ae ene y > clgaean hee eee 85 0 ef, 48 
Grindermen 
(ATAG HAAS Ss SRUa als Ube aprd Ont ee Gaines eit Gone mle ee 61 
ili EW gly MAES: a OR RA ge fete Ok ear GL MER (OM Sa Rs lar Pe 54 42 — .61 48 — 60 
QED SOMA Ae | beh nic BUCA a Ml) cab a ee ae 155 50 — .62 48 
ORGAPIOMS A BO Us AN 5) ois Ay St ie ayatsd Sitmeatal a {6% 57 — .71 48 
Western PYGvatees Faw in eee ys asa hel clals Seamaster: .73 — 48 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average Range of Standard 








Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates Hours per 
per Hour per Hour Week 
$ > 
Pulp—Concluded 
Maintenance Wor ers 
(See last section of Pulp and Paper Products) 
Screenmen } 
RENEE er) ee Oe ot SUN Means | 29000 OUI | ae ee are ee OA .64 
IVEATIGI CS Atte. eo BO Es Di Rad a: Ses aoe Se Ratn rem Ben aIa the ae. 54 — .61 48 — 60 
QuebeGe oe ..cvaseMeaapen chs onli Ob Gosia wraeten's .59 50 — .67 48 
CO oe id (0 Plas Ret ee AN UERRD, SINE eA Neate AE goal ba gmt ear .66 63 — .76 48 
Western Provinces ©, . o..02 Baten sf abira wed ea ee en sto 63 — .97 48 
Wet-Machine Men 
Canaries. SMe re Bed «5 MMi ah pine Uo ok aed ble es -57 
WEATIINOS AG aoe Mi tds on ROI Cec ASME SOS ES ER -49 -42 — -55 48 — 54 
CCDC ete ne 7 ete Moa hac et 8 cain. s arabs, sieaekes hia le: sleca’ ees -51 49 — -57 48 
GCAO RR Tie ares ors eaten tee ciate at waco anaes -62 53 — -69 48 
WiesherMlerOVINCee Tei ihe aise hoe oe We ee aa ers 82 69 — -97 48 
Wood Handlers 
Caan ehh tei oR hos 6 Sas hn oh Ba adel ea Aare .56 
VEST GTO ei PR as tne BIN es fe oe bs Be eagle “ss Bene 49 — .57 48 
OCD ECs hi ee cis RENAE ERIS ovis en aA ace ahaa a are we Wey 49 — .60 48 
COR ATIO. ce ee ee Beet A ic, MR AME ke Chg ie oles. ota ee .62 53 — .68 48 
Wieste nner O V0 ClR) oi ice ac ans ci kee ee ane ole aes 69 63 — .77 48 
: Newsprint 
Back Tenders 
CEES Tea in SII SI Vasa oa | aa enti err ure) Seana Reis gered 1.40 
INE ATIWIINGS Geert oe ete es ee Me Rar ne ars anc ae 1.40 1.22 —1.63 48 
5S yIGL BY STO de i “TATE hates PDEA Roa, AEE LAM AF 1.36 1.10 —1.43 48 
OOM Et tere eee Re re Salat VET = Oe wie eee 1.44 1.12 —1.63 48 
WVesteCrit Ee LOVIDCCS? stele | © oven, perky oa ee wenn eke ne on 1.47 —1.59 48 
Beatermen 
CRA eas eee he ES ok kN AL pea Lehn ea ob deal .62 
Wearitimes 40h Wher ae as lhc Cte, bases ck PAL Lt .56 .53 — .57 48 
OVO opie, Sate At OM ah See OO Ae ee OEE etd Oa 54 49 — .58 48 
CULVER ota nos Oiler eh yee Oka noe ein a Gaede cote .66 .63 — .72 48 
Western FLO Vines ost 6 ss mre set os eats ae '6F —_ 48 
Fifth Hands 
Orgies he Pgs be We aR 2 ae eee: Pena tert ene cee oe es 
IVieritines ee been Mee Sb PT os CE ale aes is 70 — 7 48 
GCG Cee weer Lb cbs cole Rd bo eh een aye .70 59 — .77 48 
GER er OM ERIE Rees OO) co a cies ake nar pee eee .76 69 — .79 48 
ACCEL EW OVINICESS uy Cite 2616 acc obese Be Coe shaweaet .78 74 — .8l 48 
Finishers 
PAnAgan cae wipirets OMA tees ee Pa Sect dis Uh sian oe ae plone .62 
PVCU TEOStaiy ME RE VR A oe 1h nikita Ginette, oe eee .61 52 — .71 48 
CDG MMAR i NO: IAS ae RER Vin clara hie eevee UP epee .60 .50 — .67 48 
COL OTIOMNY ie he Sr Aes eet, NOU a ota sabes tate .65 .63 — .72 48 
WHESLOrHEETOVINCES Te ote ee ee ore Ct ee eee .63 — 48 
Fourth Hands 
RCN ee EN ted at roe May s/o AOS a arian ciaae entree oh amen .78 
IVE ATIETIMCR. 8 fo ok oo his o tans. Se a Raa oe eta a stents, 80 .74 — .82 48 
LB ot L Ot Te ee et hy Serna, A ne RP SP: Aras area 40 .65 — .84 48 
ORGAO ee OS Se aoe ok acs OR A ea oes 81 .76 — .89 48 
Western Provinces i)... doc... Wes bea 6 ee pet telt tes 87 .79 — .94 48 


+ Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average Range of Standard 


Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates Hours per 
per Hour per Hour Week 
$ $ 
Newsprint—Concluded 
Machine Oilers 
Canada Ayia i) Ow oreo eas bee a) i sone eg Bisel Ways 
IV erties Masih tr oc ae ek ae .62 57 — .64 48 
WULED OO itn ake erin Mea RC Mt yc RIA en, ae ane en 64. 61 — .77 48 
A DINEATIO SOB coe ae huh MMO NEY oc a Te 6 ae ie as 70 — .78 48 
hector Wrowinces ih. ween cc S.wih ec eh aoe Le 77 74 — .81 48 
Machine Tenders 
Cansdayi shame Wie tian bed Soe MR i he Ne) aaa aa 1.59 
AVL SUELO Yel hie OSes MR oc se mene heb wage 1:57 .85 —1.83 48 
CUB DOG TR sant Mees seg) OL NaN On NRE, Oise lee eke 1.54 1.11 —1.91 48 
COM GATIONS ARS, cyst Ge SURO ice sie hh ace ay Gla ae 1.64 1.389 —1.90 48 
Western Provinces. 260k: 6. bee ole cde s o heute 173 1.65 —1.80 48 
Paper Other than Newsprint 
Back Tenders 
OE Sat Ne CU 2 SiaamUnt dete A Mipsle e oan Sas inca 70 ROE PUD vei, Pir .80 
MarIBIMES ie a ass Gnd es ee a) ee ae eee . 94 78 —1.15 48 
ATIC OEO Siwy Ccce eee Ly AeA 2. Se Ga ee ae ne .74 60 — .93 48 
OR FarIO) A Aes to Te, ree, Llbam hey, Kents .78 62 —1.09 48 
Western Provinces tit Bae are Eh ets arin hae 1.04 93 —1.15 48 
*  Beatermen 4 
GNI pe aan eaears eians ia eagu Alas 0) AML Weel: tac Ne Ue (02 
Martbiines tes, ce Rs. Ee ore ent ie “55 .538 — .58 48 
CSR eE nd Ome mina meray ame ety! NMP aaa ern SUM .61 .48 — .81 48 
SUE Su Chee ae ae Semen Cg = clue) hia CRORE aia ens sMiboe pag .62 51 — .87 48 
WissterD Provitices ton seth atin «ys adic wlemiiren week 77 67 — .80 48 
Finishers 
ATA: eh Vier eed, RC et ee. Ee Sara cue ee 57 
Niaritimes 0 4 oe Side Ree) Be ere od .49 — .64 48 
EMICDOC Rs Me oot iets AUS BO NES am Cet ae 55 .51 — .64 48 
SAPO CRS T6 0d MIN yc AGRO Sea VO) SSRI BRL ee ee UM 63 .55 — .76 48 
Westerns Provinces thy. (iaee mien Me chee een — — oie 
‘(Machine Tenders 
CAN erea 6 20 By ho ternk ata ch) eet a UIE Joe Sie .96 
Ma rttininGg c's. enue mm emt oo Resin abe aca Lois .97 —1.33 48 
LODE sia ode epee eager o> As Se al ae eat .88 .73 —1.06 48 
PRCA LTO MO calito Snare ated el uname os LRU ye 5 eel AE 1.01 .80 —1.25 48 
Western Provinces pis i. cies 22 ae a le lee Dal 1.11 —1.32 48 
Third Hands 
ORTH suit, caer Cera ih PRM hg Baten aie 67 
VPA TTGLIRES oe tite ote eke ele mT ices EME ears NCEE .84 72 — .92 48 
Cyieee 2b) ee ote ee ements al 60 51 — .72 48 
ODTADT OI De thie Seek On URI! £20 Ain Cie a tatela Mts .69 61 — .80 48 
AWVesterd Provintes pete ore... ee ea 91 78 —1.05 48 
Maintenance 
Electricians 
COTM ey eae ot aie? BR ae eo ee .79 
WEARER bk Gh me PRN) sen eels .79 69 — .87 48 
RT Te CMAN Be ele ABN hes SN CRON BI .74 62 — .86 48 
Outaria . bipiher oot em AES Oh . 86 70 — .91 48 
Western Provincest a0) sa eeeek. 6 earl sccm 96 85 —1.05 48 


+ Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Concluded 


Average Range of Standard 


Occupation and Locality Wage Rate | Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ > 
Maintenance—Concluded 
Firemen 
Aa Ce ere A cas an, rea en an heet in tale 67 
VIATIUINGS Uk rere ae on fen ee tite eee Dae oe ets .63 55 — .78 48 
CHOSE Ore Ato ale ae ide iid ke ee > ha eared ee see .63 52 — .73 48 
oii Nig Cl tea Socamaame EET” ca erate Ieee tc ey cae eR gt her Re #2 58 — .79 48 
Wiecterierroviticest ti. ne etc we ke Soares He Gla, wee 74 67 — .83 48 
Labourers 
Caen ee Ree URE Cra een ea cet LE, UM, Ce ar i) 
PVE eri ee teas, Were en, go Sas Raeeea Bi 2 I. ase eh 52 44 — .63 48 
LTRS CPC EY Silene, SR PER at AP NA aan Te aie .50 36 — .54 48 
Pawo 5 Sie Cap A hee ae hal I 8 Si alia CN ae PN ed, ing A SRR .61 51 — .77 48 
Western Provitices fret oh sa ceo ein os One NT .68 63 — .69 48 
Machinists 
Ce eae es oe Sc. he kg Die So tee Re 80 
Vi EAPO re. cose tees EN eR RS ene els Bore, Saas .78 68 — .84 48 
CEG en, se ED Nt erate sree oh ge emt BE: 74 64 — .87 48 
ORUARION CT ok ices ere Oe Ke oe A ices 8 .89 77 — .99 48 
Wes tera a FOV INCeS | artes ot coi son Peete es shes BR 91 85 —1.03 48 
Millwrights 
COP Gs Ep MN HR i BE se i eo Mi et On CS, Re a . 76 
INES rT Come. oie ae ete. 5 ie? oasis Tike os oars oe ds 72 .64 — .82 48 
EVEL RTRs AEA WEN A ROT RTA Ee Ee ge Oe Ln ea | .61 — .89 48 
CELA TOs Bere buy ss cl Cette se a el eM lay a a 09 ala, rete 89 70 — .94 48 
Wiceste tas ck EOVINOCa line te 1. CRee en ee nee a: cg til er Gn a ae 92 77 — .99 48 
Pipefitters 
a ale ON ae ORR iid 3 i OE WR os 8-5 cae .80 
IVER URS ere tar ue a as epee ce ere ee cur ane a0 69 — .82 48 — 52 
R753 0-1 a ree Roe GAN: OE Ae RE oat a RE: 1 a3 60 — .77 40 
COPESTIO eo ok des Cem a et ie ais te aca Ate pee aes 89 83 — .99 48 
WV GotemneirOovV INGCe 121. Oe nein Oe. Gicacd sires aimee Gon NS 95 69 —1.01 48 
+ Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
Table V—(5) PAPER BOXES 
Canada 
AG SIsLCRS VL AIG Wn. 1, ee ve aude ss 6 hos aye lanai oe eee ON .65 .48 — .83 | 48 — 52 
TO Re a CCC CIO AIG sr so Sens oi weit pert eek . 50 .384 — .64]} 44 — 49 
Clie er able GiEls U6 oe Be oin's.v a's oss. 5. sle am, ooo ee ea 2ou .27 — .47| 44 — 55 
Machine-Onerator Male: 2. ote a .caiia Gi «.umieeee oe. Pig 42 — .72| 48 — 55 
Machine perator, POmales 2 ec ohay stats aa ticls « .39 .25 — .52| 48 — 52 
Paper Cutters) i aled ace 3 eG Te ees eee .52 .85 — .67 | 48 — 55 
Press Feeders; Malésisas so 55 sn) ¢ «has hos ns oe 54 .380 — .77 | 48 — 51 
Scoreres Male rr van ore Cera! Te Bee .56 .o7 — .69 | 47 — 55 
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Table V—(6) PRINTING AND PUBLISHING—Concluded 


88SSSSSSSS080@M0N 





Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Week Week Week 
$ $ 
Lithographing, Photo-Engraving, Stereo- 
typing and Electrotyping 
Artists 
EG eile iat CRP en aE ey MOR | ROIs OM 54.28 
Oe COs SE ar rd RUNS vec nie at! 55.28 40.95 — 70.95 44 
Gari ere eee fe Se ee 55.98 37.91 — 70.95 44 
Westernerrovinees Te eels 46.99 30.95 — 65.95 44 — 48 
Electrotypers 
MEE 1s at SR VA enc gnCle oe JU ea Ra Ca, UD 49.64 
ORCRTIOM Aq aemee Men edd oe ne 50.97 46.95 — 70.95 40 
WVEStOIIPEOVINCES Tee. sleds eee bk eee. 45722 31.60 — 58.37 44 
Engravers 
Re POY Ee CR ME RI tala Se i ee 57.41 
UA DUE GT Da! BP st ego et dm eee <c aera 40.95 — 75.95 40 
PAC oat eta a, | Suge tea eer” 58.13 35.45 — 70.95 40 — 44 
SESCETMV Er OVINCBST oy lets ku ie eG 55.56 41.40 — 71.35 44 
Pressmen 
Cahn war, «)° SUR eammokii tas. oi Ae gD 47.48 
GCS UR GeO ON, oe erin eblioee 40.50 30.00 — 55.00 44 . 
5S Re oc is SR eR eI Re Ge 44 87 30.95 — 66.12 44 
DASH 0 pope AMG ok ANNE of ne ae pa SU) BD 50.12 31.75 — 70.53 44 
Wvectera Provinces jhe o6. ae Re. . 44 84 30.90 — 58.90 44 — 48 
Stereotypers 
(TEEN lg ot ol RNR ot oP A 0 ag et ee DA 44.39 
LECT OSM vas A MN OE a i eee Re) (NE 26.68 21.05 — 33.05 48 
Cie DeG A eee ree eo Pei ee hah 37345 25.95 — 48.95 | 40 — 44 
DC ste le aed | lie gee ce ten MOU tee kta ae Ry 47.60 38.52 — 53.28 40 — 44 
Western Provmcests 496 6652... ot Os conus bse 46.39 38.35 — 55.95 45 
Transferrers 
Eee ea EEO Pic Mi AT UG Rn ts 2 Me 48.75 
YD VAIN erie tattoo ee eye chal ig hres La Rem bel: 50.00 47.50 — 52.50 44 
BC CCH eRe an As eae Ut. a ition tts, Walton ane sub (DBLOo 48.40 — 66.95 44 
POO PRRIOMIe ita at ere mee Me NE he 48.78 38.60 — 59.91 44 
W CoLermierovniceet mend. cn, Sah cohen as 42.38 28.90 — 58.55 | 44 — 45 
SRE EE Rt ee RE SSE euler WIAD | [ERB oe LASS Se ONL SL Ae PL 


t Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 


Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS 


i ala: At). ee 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ . $ 
Sawmill Products 
Edgermen 
erie a Te «| Met US eed AE ee Meni RRR, be .61 

Oe ae eee err cena weet ed See 46 33 — .55 
EOC Re ee eee ik, cy heer eee 43 42 — .51 
ey Wass Stee ee i eer hy .58 48 — .62 
Erie Pie iives coe oe ace cu gee an .A7 a9'— .52 
URAL LNG JECT a ge OIE RO gn OU .80 62 — .92 


40135—3 


Standard 
Hours per 
Week 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


i ee 








Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ $ 
Sawmill Products—Concluded 
Filers 
(QW ah as RMEM Ie <8 Demarini gtd SOLU TA Pama gh NR .92 
Maritimes. taste: 2 BOA ss ae BSE. Hee ay 49 — .77 54 
CQ WE DEC ih. FUE GNC > Acas SER es SS ORES cua Pees 49 42 — .54 60 
On PAE Ree erat oR, eu MR sos AOR: NE) ate dea sls . . 90 .75 —1.02 60 
British) COM oe See ye ee tea ae tee 1.09 .82 —1.12 44 — 48 
Firemen 
SGT aE AO ie Sem oh Ls es Ve Cum OE, Cia Mer coe ne .59 
Wiaritiies |S, ee ee Ty nace oben LORD A ae 43 .40 — .49 54 — 57 
Cee Hee Une als NLMe ean AUS ol SLR Oe .39 Nie ee 60 
CONTATIO Te haiicanee Ls ales SATE ENGI DU a UB FN ay .5O 42 — .59 60 
Prairie WEr Vance 6) eaten ed Wek ele ioe el CUS be 44 .338 — .56 54 — 60 
British GOlviaioba! cor ee eum re |e eee On dee .69 51 — .72 48 
Labourers 
COHAN Pe RL Te re CMe UNE mimes ie ate alt, AT 
IVE SRL TTR eat ae a a aaa bir ADE aati atiiere th alin .36 POO 2 54 — 60 
Qe DEG, choses ho MR NES tay ee co a i ae .32 s2opae 42 60 
CHABATIOWN Le Re ce RED 8 OF Fei et aes Nada .40 .30 — .47 60 
PRATIieserovinCeee: ch. Ree ol. duty bes the ae £38 29 Ad 54 — 60 
BTiticne GOumenOIa.. oo. Sates 2 | hae ne eae .63 55 — .77 48 
Millwrights 
Cathe. PR es ts Gh ae ERS avin, 
IV gr ites: Cen caer RR ccs, kleeoriae ie A cad beeen’ pl .45 — .62 54 — 60 
Que bE Doe Be oy ea gemes tat. Je es .53 ee ep ttn 60 
CORBATIO 2h) he Re. I a .61 OO aa eo 60 
Prairie Provinces phe ae «ieee eee te .62 BM eS 60 
British @ornbige ec) See. Lene noe. 86 U1 == 692 48 
Pilers 
Catiadag 3000) Pe nasiceiee | pein IO A Rasen i a NO Spe .53 
Maritimes’ = 00 Blin Spee bok ta. ahi See 41 .33 — .44 54 — 59 
CMe DEO ry Beery cla 1 cue tot Ae ee 37 oo = 240 60 
Ontariger ase en 53 .42 — .64 60 
PEAITIO F POVINGee ee Bee Soc: 4 eee .33 Ba a ae 54 — 60 
British Wotan serve Mes, cies cae ence 67 HOY erecta 4 44 — 54 
Sawyers, Band 
a Wor Te CMe aia "Ye PRCA ida NY GS EaIPARE /ag  NRO AACA Nir Jol 
IMATICUINeS Gate te hoe Re Sani ae A HL we — aimee le 54 — 60: 
Onabeok Fi Sh ey tae Wee i Tee aah Abe 50 (ap —— 03 54 — 60 
CEA TION Yi gabe ook Gir or Mer eh Sen CAR | .68 BN Piet wh de 60 
PEsigieae FO VINCES Ad os doh eae eats bbe ee .58 Pe aa e2 Ot 60 
British ‘Colum biacs itty bi Miber dau a) bon) lnenih 95 hO (aha 48 
Stationary Engineers 
Canada... Bee Se GN ioe WD Cri ak SO a SERRA TNC .61 
IVE PECTIN SS Mies chs Da Te al Se oe eee (he UR Rg No .49 — .60 54 — 60: 
CUE 6A a ctala WOU ieee sie tod ae we Lg ee oe AT 42 — .51 60 
Ontario PET ual tsa iDisk Up iene te Rela ei anu at Sy oaian cael .61 48 — .71 60 
Prairie: Provanitess o.. Soar ee een, 60 51 — .75 60 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


a 








Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
abe a pe eo aN i te Na oe ee isto oe [Ue ce eer 
$ $ 
Planing Mills, Sash, Doors, Etc. 
Bench Hands 
CARCASS Sematary .61 
Maritimes: Weir mated... eh as. 4s Ane es, spO .42 — .60 54 — 60 
CHIE DE ChE remNe aee ho geet Se Oe 42 — 67 50 — 59 
iOre rena a Mae vas tame iy a Been, 56 42 — .67 50 
Other Quebec Centres,)....43..... 007). 49 47 — 59 59 
Ontario. 4: eaten eue Tabondant .60 .52 — .74 50 
ORGIES OM LL iiem UR dimes iat hy {65 .of — 74 50 
Other Ontario. Centres)... arm. csccue cl. .58 .52 — .70 50 
WW estemnme nevmnceshi oc bilindancessihicc.. yd, 60 — .85 44 
Cabinet Makers 
CRER CEE AAG LE nn, Wilks SN oo VRB oy 6 he .58 
ITA S Ua ete, Pe 8 a .59 .ol — .66 50 
CONC Miley CRE ceed ERD i MMR APS Sopa ot Noe 00 — .57 44 — 55 
Labourers 
BOE ET eicnr, Cee aS A ee Centos pS Te 41 
UGE ADR ha Ie) Le, ee See CRE 41 .386 — .46 50 — 54 
SUITE) OCS Maier Sei +, > aa amin Aen 38 .28 —' 46 49 — 60 
RVLOR CERO rc eemngs Me). Td 42 29 — .44 49 
Other. Quebec Cemireds: ... 20. ieee: .36 128 es uEO 60 
SUTEAEIOGA Os Mid eee A 2 Bias aM cata 44 382 — .57 44 — 50 
ALOR OH ORES RR a eer Peas 52 42 — .57 44 
OthervOntane, Centres... 2 43 32 — .49 50 
AV Cetera TOvVinces t,o. aM. aoe ice eek cae 53 47 — .66 44 
Machine Hands 
CONAG se cae Me nee eee aa oe RO ee . 54 
VST CICS SE tise WARE Ye tg a es .44 41 — .50 50 — 54 
CHIC DCC En.” See am ee sty thm: le ae 47 43 — .60 50 — 55 
DVLOIULCA Se BA .48 43 — .60 50 
Other Quebec: Centres... ah .46 44 — .57 50 — 55 
CUT ATIO’s oy Shui, eet ee 56 51 — .72 44 — 55 
FE OVOUTO cirri Ss ae one .65 52 — .72 44 
Other Ontario; Centres fs... t60..o< ssc cew oe .54 51 — .69 54 — 55 
Westerngbrovintesh, Glo) | idl eerc oa dee aad .67 52 — .77 44 — 49 
Teamsters 
CAN BU aed ti. 3 5s ee MS oo, Pek. LCR a 43 
LATER ones ed Merits ete an MMe yh .40 37 — .42 45 — 54 
Quebec. (Montreal only) <.41.5...e6.<.604 oa. 4] 37 — .47 48 — 54 
Ontario (No. Moronto date)... sa. 6. s. dn. .46 37 — .52 49 — 55 
Truck Drivers 
RIAA IO AER igh an ce Mee rahe Sikien, UN He .48 
Meritinocviner ion. spokes Be ees yi. 45 42 — .52 50 — 54 
CUGDCC AAW RRR eS Eon hades Gs he Ns a icy 44 .86 — .52 54 — 56 
DVLOULRCA ier beer ER OLR pee oom oe 45 .36 — .47 56 
Other Quebec Centres...............2.2. 43 of — 52 54 
Ontario’ (Notloronta data)) cc ue 48 42 — .52 55 — 56 
Western brovinces fie ae Ubi i vest ene by | 59 49 — .67 44 — 50 


Tt Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
40135—34 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 






Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
een Sh cree hw ia eka en en St | ee 
$ $ 
Furniture 
Cabinet Makers 
ane nt oi ee to eis tans © en eta ietae Bea ap .60 
Muebece ohresven <i ca laigs tes > oe et oe PEs Beir 54 42 — .77 47 — 55 
WLONEECR ce bine ek asc Sauerereie ee atop .63 52 — .77 47 
Other Quebec Centres........:..-..4---: 47 42 — .61 ‘55 
TODAY IC otras < Sees stele age aes ee Ret .63 48 — .82 44 — 47 
TOPOHtG La a edeee site eee or Oke .66 . 57 — .82 44 
Other Ontario Centres... 2.20. 65s kb .60 48 — .77 47 
Prairie PLOVIOGES 5 eee. s5d = spinels © ba eyece ere .62 49 — .72 44 
NP aritistisGoO ELLA ie MalGies 6 «sine Blk Glaumrote metal eae N73 .58 — .92 Ad 
Craters and Packers 
Che Bae hyd hee a CRC lalate 6 ee yen nae baa 152 
Quebec (No Montreal data).........--++++++- 46 .38 — .53 55 
Ontario (No Toronto data)......0....+++2+++ 56 44 — .76 47 
Prairie Provinces... 2.02... eee eee ee eens .52 43 — .65 42 — 50 
British Columbia .o eos sa ws OW aie y's eieiedone .49 Al — .62 42 — 50 
Finishers and Polishers 
Or hor ei 3 Rte! AON eee ER eee eae yes .58 
QI BOO lois soles nee ete elete tie ose Bala eie he B lode .49 .36 — .59 AT == OD 
MONET CARA ck tic Mies eee epee {52 AT — .57 47 
Other Quebec Centres......-..-2 +2 e5ee- 48 .36 — .59 55 
CHEE eT ge cs IRR Te sc fs oe a EB alone re aecs mises .60 .49 — .82 44 — 47 
TT GPO EO Sake. sc A ee nls eae Le ot ay .57 — .82 44 
Other Ontario Centres...........5.+60005 .58 49 — .72 47 
Prairie’ PEOVIDECES cs Weenies «0 OB opie D tinpe > oe .59 AT — .72 46 
British Columbia... 0946 6. +o. Bees es bee 72 ‘564. oe 44 
Machine Hands 
Chey ae a oss eva ramp na otters ©, Bsc Cre del'y wre. oper ni wiue Df 
UCC CRI Es ott b i w/b >, Jeti sible alae 46 30 — .75 47, — 55 
NESE E RR i oi Wet GIRS ereclielarasineniesabetle ean 52 38 — .72 47 — 50 
Other Quebec Centres..........--.00005- .A5 .380 — .75 55 
CUGATIO. Ve os He ee cee <8 GSR Nee salads aie .62 .52 — .97 44 — 47 
PT OrGuto eo aos Me ae hie eae ee wae pele aiay 64 57 — .97 44 
Other Ontario Centres..........--+05+55: 62 52 —..78 47 
Prairie Provinees oP eee oe Oe oa oe ede ee (09 .52 — .65 48 
Britien Columbian 2G Ri. esd ee ew ae .63 52 — .77 44 
Sanders . 
Card Pe SRO eer SG aks © ben ares dae: .53 
Quebec (No Montreal data)..........-++++++- 45 .27 — .59 40 — 55 
Ontario (No Toronto data)..........-+.+-ee- .55 49 — .67 47 
Prairie PROVINCES. & arate: 6k Bee nie la siiere ape ioln las — a — 
British Columbias . 68s sine beas Pei Idi bes <8 .66 .62 — .77 45 
Sawyers 
CA Te i Se ape ee ee OIE si snes ut gis’ de ane ee .52 
Quebec (No Montreal data)...........-.++++- CAL .27 — .61 55 
Ontario (No Toronto data)...........--.++55: .58 .46 — .83 47 
Prairie Provinees 524.017 8 eis pie sie Beco mine ein — —~ eo 
British | Genta ia ye 2 eats aioe aan Bes .67 — .84 44 
Upholsterers 
CORTIATI EE PER es Ae VG wae a iw ete io lam im Sale 81 
Cebec. fF s eu ea bibs sates. 4 orca ets 84 .31 —1.06* 44 — 55 
Montreal? oe kes Sil hic Otte Go hota hare he .76 47 —1.06* 44 
Other Quebec ‘Centres... 2. e eee 42 .31 — .50 55 





* Wide range due to fact that many upholsterers are piece workers earning substantially more 
than time workers. 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Concluded 




















Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ $ 
Furniture—Concluded 
U pholsterers—Concluded 
COPS AT OCG Gebpeee OR et mee a et tae ol em) lat .82 53 —1.02 44 — 47 
RIAL OOP ae NG tak, 7c GENES, OM oy .93 74 —1.02 44 
Oroer Oneario Contres. ....28e..c. kts .76 538 — .85 47 
PPAarre eer OV ite eS EM we cia sw sede a cet abs | .64 47 — .90 44 — 56 
Pete OluTe Dito oa ods co Mec ass obese .96 84 —1.17 44 — 56 
Yardmen and Labourers 
CAGE ele i ae LER mls Mn aan .48 
(Mac DON Paneer ules eae Mi oe Sates .39 32 — .47 47 — 55 
NP OUUT GS bth come SEER acs hice sew in < os bs Ce ee Al 32 — .A7 47 
siher Quenee-Cemires |... Mics ode goes .39 32 — .47 55 
Ontario (No Morontd'data)i....G5..6...15 2.55 De 49 — .72 47 
Peeginie POV ites Hea ie os Ble cc A .44 37 — .52 44 — 53 
Betis Columplas AG. alk. ee eet eas" 42 — .64 44 — 53 
Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS 
Flour 
Grinders 
LSSTEE Voi ANCA it Rakin AT BEND cc ro TR PANU arabs Rae as Me .45 
_ Quebec (No Montreal data).................. 42 39 — .45 54 — 60 
Ontariod NO Loronto,dats)t.... dieses. sek ose e 45 43 — .47 60 
Labourers 
RETAINS ROA Tee I ee, Oe aN sees bel ae 
Cucbec (Montreal only). oi.) nek aes So .51 47 — .54 54 — 55 
CPA CATIO US ee Be aah ean ee M9. .40 — .56 48 — 60 
PMOTOUAG: i. coy ak Bok cc Rds aon be a .56 .538 — .56 48 — 54 
Other. Ontario. Centres: ...0a. am . 12h 28s .50 .40 — .52 48 — 60 
Breirie’ Provinces... ee ke oh ok Se Om. Oss banka dk £55 .49 — .60 48 — 54 
Millers 
CADAUA cs ccds PEGA eae eM hs oP MN ae. . cwae awe .66 
Quches tviontreal only) sy se .cda ss bic og wane oe 54 47 — .57 55 — 60 
Citation tNG: Loronie data )t. ). 060 ee .65 .50 — .98 48 — 60 
Pranic  arOViD0Ge 8 oe a ote fe a. Ss he eee wets: .62 — .91 44 — 48 
Millwrights 
Canniian siete Smee see Frere RRS le ae 71 
Gntario (Nor Peronte, ata)! occas a 4k wee .66 61 — .94 48 — 60 
PeEAITIOAHLOVINCORE oo oe tcl G be etki ot es .74 57 — .92 44 — 54 
Packers 
eaters oe Ee ee, ae oh gue Se ies oe id .58 
OGEDGC Ie ee et Reeds 2 way wats SA ak .0a .385 — .62 48 — 55 
Tn trea lees tr re eve hk al Sa yds eek Be PLN) .42 — .62 48 
(ther Quebec Centres); .’ssy. ug sa kb bee oe its} .385 — .60 48 — 55 
CALATION Ieee ae ak hee. Pa gael was i Be ee .58 .43 — .67 48 — 60 
SOT OLO wire mes senile ag otc eres SC LIS ee .60 .56 — .61 48 
Other Gmngario Centres! . 42. nay i. <4 once .58 .438 — .67 48 — 60 
anes PO VIBGOS ie «1.5 of Me 4. 5 ath oediin gs howa tee .59 .45 — .69 44 — 54 
Pe STAG DMITING UL oe 8 enn Lin cies 9 ek we cee .64 .638 — .65 44 


Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 


Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ > 
Flour—Concluded 
Shippers 
Genndas: nies open eee oo 54 GE Se A . 56 
Quebec (No Montreal data).................. .52 .389 — .57 55 — 60 
Ontario: (NoWMorontordata) } s.otek A is ade 22 OL, .51 — .64 48 — 60 
Prairie ProvinCes eee «ess s BRS eS Peek .06 .438 — .70 44 — 54 
Sweepers 
Canadas tee fcuk we nti) Oe. . u ifm iT Bare a 54 
Pata IO OORT e MRmANS, Si 0 Se eet as ed de he 54 46 — .59 48 — 60 
FROTGDEO Sab UT eae aie ch Men Cs cue CMe ate bik 49 46 — .51 48 — 60 
Other Ontario (Wentres iy. ek. deine 55 52 — .59 48 — 60 
Prairie Provinces yi Mes. Salen Gee de saan .53 42 44 — 58 
British Colambpia etre ee oR dy hi ee OC .55 — .60 44 
Bakery Products 
per week per week 
Bakers, Bread, Male 
(Ca BS, Ah Wbeirantintity vin oo akan mB. 3% “suenems basen nemehona 27.95 
MOE TU IOS Ta Mee Jem 0). Je Sack dered peated 25.91 20.95 — 27.00 54 
Cees Ecards <u cae ee Rime ee a 0) 0s,4 Gate cee UA Eee 27.44 20.70 — 35.95 | 54 — 60 
DEORE als te Geir |< cep abla ate Ses eal oy 27.66 24.55 — 35.95 54 
Other Quebec, Centres). . . hte iss .terds len oo 24.31 20.70 — 27.78 60 
ORTATIO ited 2 RIN oaks. che eisdiue adie senate 28.26 23.95 — 33.95 | 56 — 60 
Hraivie PTOViIGGOS. | Benth. aa -dbpiteuapachewmnn 27.53 25.95 — 32.33 48 — 54 
PST GIET AOMAIND EDisg ati en EROS c's! ia ictal, Reais ae 34.56 30.88 — 42.33 48 
Bakers, Cake, Male 
SOO) atte cee oil Goren fee: S Conta aaah eee pee 27.75 
MSTA SN Meee soe eum Pt Ban meg ewan Pale 29.86 15.00 — 30.95 54 
Wie eaw hi Aaa a ts Bee te melee ie amen AS El 24.67 15.95 — 27.97 | 55 — 57 
VDOT er aenn Ae) igen ee eee a Ger) Rem en ne 25.63 21.70 — 27.97 ay 
Oiler A Uener Geueres fe cron wees 21.62 15: 0De——"2o, 00 55 | 
COGARI Oy Bere Ree a AR ne ORs. sei. te ear Benge 28.87 20.98 — 33.95 | 54 — 56 
Erato POVMICOS tema nen tera creo «Ase eue 27 .66 25.95 — 35.33 54 
Driticn: COW bid, ores ates MRS). 5 >, tee ee 31.67 30.23 — 34.07 48 
Bakers, Cake, Female 
SOTTO Cs wih ites Benes embed Cae a eR AME ch yt 2k yan Aeon nt ie 17 R31 
Dea rates eee, 8 tei heats ot laa sia mor mes 16361 12.46 — 20.76 54 
Quebec (Montreal Gniy) ois). bos cupee eee Gaels 17.78 14.85 — 20.72 ot 
Onta Gig det so A Pe eee ee he Ook bare ei: 19.83 18.68 — 21.59 54 
Bra inie Perovin ces ya eign an bah ie ee hal 16.06 12.45 — 17.65 48 
Cake Wrappers, Female 
GET O TILA AORN dua reise gia ag tt ain Sap Ria bl REN SH Ge ab 17.42 
Maries. eg iil a Mier Bee ner cree temas. Meu a 12.92 12.00 — 14.48 54 
COO CN By i.) mink Mcrae Rl tance tte ae Che eae 17169). 12.42 —: 2160") 55 == 60 
LOL ORCA arith: Cmte Ok Bt ek Gente ON ae 18.01 14.15 — 21.60 55 — 60 
Other Onebec Centres toi) ati) ts dbs se kek 13.31 12.42 — 14.20 57 
ASHE ea | MG THER Ca OUINEN 4 fel IA Cll GRR A ted LWameays: 13.95 — 22.42 48 — 56 
Prairie gl OVEIOES 2, um Cue Koaplate span en isc amen, & 14.81 12.98 — 16.61 48 
British Columbia (Vancouver only)........... 22.73 22.14 — 28.42 48 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Week Week Week 
$ $ 
Bakery Products—Concluded 
Delivery Salesmen* 
OEY CMAN CR GPAL Aare ORO ERED: OE mage LR a 34.68 
DES erie sh A cnc. PARE ea im sgt s 37.80 25.85 — 44.33 54 
Cet ee Ee Oe niictae TOE a. Eh is 33.30 18.95 — 45.95 60 
INV OTURC ANE se RO A Me fo MR Balok 25.95 — 45.95 60 
Other: Quebec Centres... 48.8... hoe - 26.86 18.95 — 41.78 60 
COD EARIO UN: PSD 0). et tee ho We Bee gE GOOG 23.95 — 40.00 48 — 56 
PR OPGU EO. 07k MOot MN) ORM AME ne Shake 35.23 — 40.00 48 
OihereOntwrio. Centres... ye. Oe ec a 28.13 23.95 — 32.87 56 
PYAllererOvaneese cee Au bs on vies eUe Oe ws 31.80 20.95 — 40.36 48 
ISEV CIS MLO DIS ee. nS wks AG Oe SN Oe 36. 24 27.45 — 44.95 54 
Helpers, Male 
NE ANS Site GA OO SO A NR oe pO I PPS 
DVARTGDAC Se ibe. aah aN tie ee oer 16.86 12.95 — 20.75 54 
CMCC Litt OR mindy teh Ed ee 21.94 17.70 — 25.95 60 
ILO R TCA Wo tet, ie 0, a Naren a Lo VAST 18.95 — 25.95 60 
Other:Quebec.Centres:... fh .56....ce cece 22.74 17.70 — 25.15 60 
Oat ia ee We ea eed oo ial ve AEs Se 23.47 15.95 — 28.79 54 — 56 
FL OTDDCG Mi hee Rothe Ws ig Tels aN we 25 .04 22.42 — 28.79 54 
Other Ontario Centrést.. 0.3.42. 064% We: 2254 15.95 — 26.95 56 
Prairie: Prownees eee Gre) Se tae oon lg Se 23.10 15.95 — 29.83 48 
Pr Geni L@ OUD a 4. eet 5 aye coer eln ate ote at 24.16 14.81 — 28.60 48 
Helpers, Female 
CAT Ta dirt kee MR he i WE dS! RPL EER gle oe es ek ges Yt 
IVES PR GRL eae hee etait. oc er UT a! Pe 15.00 13.70 — 17.65 54 
UST ATOR 1 eyed IR ea reMod: Bib aera BE ck iiet, f° Aaa 17.55 11.70 — 23.25 48 — 54 
PUGIORGO Pa ue ee Oe teem kms ae 17.65 11.70 — 22.42 48 
OiherOnutario. Centres. 9.0) auc: leo 7.29 14.538 — 23.25 50 — 54 
PPA ole PON ICCR Wii oo cases Be ce Mss ee oe 16.95 15.57 — 22.14 48 
gBAGRAEASIS a lGo bss 01 GUM edhe MEN bd Aatldh aay Flim Maat Tat An 17.44 — 25.57 48 
Mixers 
LOPES FON Ue: GOT Gn Eee Cy ae MMR ey eee ee 29.66 
oN CREST oY ale a OR Carta ag RRS RRL NR Pata 28.70 26.85 — 28.85 54 
SEEN SNES ATE MIO EY CO atten Gre ee Nem ts RRA A 29.66 27.75 — 36.45 48 — 56 
PEAR TOVINCES eee fe Ards). vp cee ee ou eee 28.20 26.45 — 29.95 50 — 54 
Oven Tenders 
CANACA RET LONE erase Sig A ieee vie cae ala ye 31/05 
IVIPTUULIIOS ey eek een Rte” de, iene Hee aos ec le 24.05 23.85 — 26.85 Bf 
Quebec (Montreal only a. 2. as .Graccceeosss 29.95 29.60 — 32.60 57 
ODCATIOs enc ae sie a SOS, oct ob sls wih ei ne 28.55 23.95 — 36.05 54 — 56 
ME OROMEO ME ea te ne Te ALTE antes oa Sie eee a 28.70 25.79 — 36.05 54 
Other Ontario Centres: ....6s eek. eu 28.44 23.95 — 34.55 56 
PeEOIPLON ES PONMOCOER siti Sa.) solos doe Me hae 20g 28.95 — 30.30 54 
Tereuiely © OLMIS. ht sch 7 beeen eke Oe 38.06 33.11 — 39.16 48 
Packers and Wrappers, Male 
GEV NTC E Niel ae cate ec. | ae RS Se are ROD MCE 21.69 
Quebec (Monireal only)... ). 5 se -46 0s dence: 23.97 10.95 — 13.85 54 
CMDaLO Aa ees <a Sen oo i ee ee 22.00 18.66 — 25.95 54 — 56 
SE OF OURO site sn. Sky ales cpetiid oo: ea Bea hee Med wie: 23.04 18.66 — 25.95 54 
Other Ontario. Centres! ... 2s ones. > ok... a. ae We 20.55 — 25.95 56 
Pitas Calarge ate | pas hs). hay ee ey ee 24.32 17.30 — 30.25 48 


* Range maximums represent average earnings of those paid on a sales commission or salary 
vlus commission basis. 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per © | Hours per 
per Week Week Week 
$ $ 
Biscuits 
Machine Operators 
OS AT Fe Cea SOOM RU PSS EN ONCE TRY SUSAN Ue 2 NC okat ee a UG 25.97 
Wisritimesim ane, ot er iame el ENS Wee Oy 28.05 22.41 — 34.80 | 50 — 55 
(Ue DeC. Pismisetn TOe Saree ae meee ee Dark a, 25 2% 17.385 — 30.55 54 — 55 
Nlomtrealet OP iteommty swe eee) OBL As Yl 25.92 17.35 — 30.55 5D 
Other- Quebec Centres... S25 te ee. 23.46 20.93 — 28.35 54 
OTEATIO 1 ROEINS Ce  gel o Biaae ginly 25.90 20.95 — 34.60 | 48 — 50 
DOTORDO UR: TPR GM, Breen Gu, Hee Rane 24.48 22.55 — 34.60 | 48 — 50 
OtherOntario Centres: 4... 95000 2c. be ek 26.70 20.95 — 33.45 48 — 50 
Mizers 
sO A ee HNN at RNS lh UR Vil AR aA eS ND ag 28.18 
NERUTOIES ect. SE te dh, MakyS Weathon UUM Ke 28.01 18.638 — 35.95 50 
Quebec: (Momtrealonty ts Ie ee a, 24.76 22.380 — 27.80 Ys) 
COR TATIO LOE ts Het MINA Be! OE, dle Bets, ie 29.12 20.95 — 34.60 | 45 — 50 
TOrGnea Ae oe Pee elo dat ah. Caw Wk 30.70 25.10 — 34.60 | 45 — 50 
OthercOntaniorC entrees see hae e ce 25.41 20.95 — 31.95 50 
Oven Tenders 
CRNA a ly ies ro re eee SRY SOLS Baa, AEE 25.92 
Quebee (Montreal only ie. Shee veer ee 24.17 20.20 — 28.45 | 54 — 55 
COTA EIO LON URL et A ty erg ch oe Pera ETSI, 26.79 21.95 — 34.75 | 45 — 50 
OPODIOL ek srtee eel ebeae c ass ete ML aa 28.65 23.60 — 34.75 45 — 50 
Other Ontario Centresi 2.20.8) 2) ae 24.01 21.95 — 25.95 50 
Packers, Female 
COBURG Seen ett nes a eee Root wm on en MAL NN Bae 16.54 
Maritimes: iene 20a ae 6 ao) Py 13ti7 12.14 — 16.30 | 50 — 55 
Quebec....... PE Maal eG ATA 1s) rain inmae ly ooh Suh! 14.86 11.00 — 16.82 | 53 — 58 
ia 02) oa RN Ca ORR a Se ef. I a ideas 1%. 43 13.20 — 24.95 | 45 — 56 
POLO ee ee ime ten ated MEL RY 17.70 14.92 — 22.38 | 45 — 50 
Other Ontario Centres) (nies fe vane 16.28 13.20 — 24.95 48 — 56 
Shippers 
OE CIT 2 Rea ae EO IE) A a I 26 . 25 
IMEELEITIES' We hte ca et Re Le alae 2 YUL Ae 24.27 21.93 — 30.00 | 50 — 55 
Quebec. (ee Lie ght Bes Mein kes i ty Oe 20.86 17.15 — 25.95 54 — 55 
Montreal rrts oie Minit 706 Vale as ie 21.29 17.45 — 25.95 55 
Other/Québec" Centres so ok. bles, 18.50 17.15 — 19.85 54 
Ontario (Lorontoronty) fe.) mere Tey yay 32:73 22.00 — 40.00 | 50 — 52 
Confectionery 
Candy Makers, Male 
CA ar ated) rata ar gee me a ae 26.85 
Bioritimes i. Ay), tot) GAN, WRC NCNM h ot ONT Ay i 21.84 19.87 — 23.60 44 
Quietec , ie ie, Sa AU ei ea neat ot a oa 2692 20.20 — 33.11 48 — 50 
Momtrealiy) ii: Se) Sy OMe aie et OU Wahl, 28.19 21.30 — 33.11 48 
Other*Quehec Centres fo MEP Vy0t 14 20.79 20.20 — 22.55 50 
Ontario teen en ce en rp Rees) MM wna 27.82 21.65 — 31.75 47 — 50 
WE OPOIIAN her riion AU tina ee Tie Tea Ch 28.24 22.10 — 30.95 47 


= Ficdiotels) apusid's. eke lade el 26.93 21.65 — 31.75 50 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Concluded 
a—03033ux30u0u:.—eoeooeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 








t Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 


40135—4 





Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Week Week Week 
$ $ 
Confectionery—Concluded 
Chocolate Dippers, Female 
OFS A TOE AR da OR Ws Ae lone ed ee Ae OP De 18.14 
PAOTUUINES stRde ee et al. Vom. PES G4 ok 18.05 15.60 — 19.60 48 
CG De Gea, CaNtee ct arte.) mee SRE Gy 19.08 15.385 — 21.30 | 48 — 55 
DEOTILTOA I re mere, hers ee. ee 19.89 16.21 — 21.30 48 
Other Quebec Centres.)... 62.0. 20d) ok: 16.83 15.35 — 17.45 55 
EEO Pe mel Ue yee tee Lae 18.04 14.95 — 21.88 47 — 50 
BO cero ean 2 COON URL) MORES MRED Baie 17.96 16.10 — 21.88 47 
Other Ontanio:Centress. coals i. GALL LTE 18.33 14.95 — 20.95 50 
WestermiProvinees tun. eke oe. be dete 17.59 14.95 — 20.15 48 
Helpers, Female 
OE TURCSHA UA 6 SR ARO TOT Ene RRR RO panes 14.59 
DAT DEES Rt Gh 5 ey RR rr tas 8 14.97 13.60 — 17.67 44 
Cuchec-Uviontreal only yyy eee 13.24 11.13 — 16.79 | 48 — 50 
GUE 12009 ye aie nei alld) RRR WR A 14.98 13.55 — 20.55 | 47 — 50 
PROPOT CORY (ek SOR 4 eek 2 Ren Re ay 15.00 13.55 — 20.55 AT 
Other Ontario-Centres }). hese dock 14.57 13.95 — 16.95 50 
Labourers and Helpers, Male 
Geer OE Oe) WON A eiiioio eR Raa) ee Dae 18.79 
Le CR a A RUE To mal | Oem s OAM Ra couse 16.34 13.05 — 19.87 44 
SSE ole glia hla oy MNS itd aka! alc eh ec nana I Mn 120s 13.67 — 23.85 | 48 — 55 
NIGUCICAD Miawneeile bo eb uke oe 17.50 13.67 — 23.85 48 
Other Quebec Centres..........2..0..... 14.30 14.15 — 14.99 55 
CIO emit hl nth Gd cc cca Lee pe Th it 13.97 — 29.60 | 47 — 50 
“Teva's be  yelemaet RMU of Aa STR ERD aR ARS PR BALE AED 2 PONTE 13.97 — 29.60 47 
Ober Ontaria Centres}. 0. oa dt oe 22,07 15.95 — 25.95 50 
Wester rovinces Tckiwe sh ice certo s ane aloes 27.04 ° | 20.95 — 34.55 48 
Packers, Female 
BITS eight fp EN btn On CCR Se ge, PR 17.02 
LACT es ee Sas Ae ee nak es 0d A 15334 14.80 — 16.60 44 
Quebee (Montreal only)... 22. vk eek oa 18.22 13.67 — 23.85 | 48 — 54 
SELENE Cle hae ep re Fie, MUL Seca Oe UE 79 15.95 — 19.95 | 47 — 50 
PLOPON TOR Sch cuet Niece aid, oo) dees Ue 2 Risso 15.95 — 19.95 47 
Other Ontario-Centres 4... vl... cute amok 18.09 15.95 — 19.95 50 
MW PStetUrrovineest ee. c ut... eh ce pote 15.39 13.45 — 18.23 48 
Shippers, Male 
CRTC aMay UMA rh nd heel eo ae oe 0 ae, 26.56 
IVER TULL OS ay Cho) Oy Ste ene ke eh, eee 20.87 22:60 — 30.95 | 44 — 48 
Quebec (Montrealtiomly i.) iio. bararessccusuca sebuah 25 32 24.32 — 27.64 | 48 — 55 
ROT LAVICMRE Rae Path A ge tons Mul hige io thd Nd 27.40 23.11 — 31.60 | 47 — 50 
ORONO ys ce anh be in ate Wad Oh 28.09 25.95 — 31.60 | 47 — 50 
Otnerilntario:Centres ! vee) ode 25.56 23.11 — 25.95 50 
FIATGIEOvinOes wht ok. hE ahd tate Pew 22.95 — 27.95 48 — 49 
a ea ee a I ES Pe a AD 
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Table V—(9) FUR PRODUCTS 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Blockers, Male 
Canada ROAR sak tice MNT Bbe is ts aie ere aee Rha E te .68 . 
Quebec (Monies! Only ye coer eh iis wie © deur aes .68 40 — .99 
G22) oh COME RU ca Tae NMRA AN Rts 2a hig CPE Mie 5 SeMONOR, Omi a .81 .47 —1.00 
COTO) ES: Gua ite aes RN ies = serena fe .83 .65 —1.00 
@therOntario Centres.) . MES... tos sa .49 AT — .50 
Westemi i ravinces i: Fier... ats sess ss ciosues .40 .82 — .52 
Cutters, Male 
CORT AER isda ieive tale DER 6 SUPE Else la atcha sree 1.02 
Quebee (Montreal only jut b.... deere ps. spe ie 6s 1.04 a) i) es NAS, 
COV CATTON Res nied veh iolaseniele lols hia is Shenegats. lope rials 1.14 :O0)-—s1.00) 
ay 8 ay CAO ie 1 SR va OUR aD RAMEN SRI 1.16 £30) =—=2 750 
Other Outario/Geniyes ate chanel, .88 ISB sarin OG 
Mi estern Ee rOvincesh sf. ks. Gay asiale values 76 02 1.03 
Finishers, Female 
Canada VRE Es i BREAN hs AE A hed tick a hae .53 
Chuebec [2 Laine SER Pe ons tehe ole Ringe! dL ala ar one 54 .30 — .68 
Montrealers niles Ula Se ieire tole sctelnen tone 5d .44 — .68 
Other Quebec '\Cemtres oo sino ole bebe oe (Or .30 — .46 
COAUATIO Shaved cia eer RG Lieb teh ee SRS Ue nea: .58 85 — .83 
SOLO UO Se ace te Pah to ea Rea a SSC ae .67 .52 — .83 
OtherOntario Centres <.. Js ee nk a .43 85 — .54 
Western: Provinces 1: teh Get ke tees wo dacs es .46 .o2 — .57 
Machine Operators, Male 
COANAGA TpRhM shen WR AMR GES, ae cBored Pate 6 ete e .93 
Quebec \(Montreali only) aoe. wives eigd sy sicfoves oe .03 70 —1.17 
Ontario si kan ae Be lokalg craps tare ee vs daess. amd aya adele be toe .97 .66 —1.05 
SL GEGUEG.. pet aes He) BN hea’ Lene ann .98 .82 —1.05 
Other Ontaria Centres fees.) 2. eae. .80 .66 — .93 
Western Provincestit, jor ore) oh pode kee: .66 .62 — .71 
Machine Operators, Female 
Canada..... Sie UN Ghauri’ May net eens te 3) es GB tee Ube, 
Quebec. (Mohtreahenly) ta. ps cto otek a «+ clas, oe ’DD .50 — .78 
Ontario. 1.44.8 Rs ee Re MER @ Ge ots tlynly .60 .388 — .75 
CLOTONGG sa creo Gee ha ANN LR Baie Shela so .64 AT — .75 
Other Ontario Centres... aatih.. . bee 6. 42 388 — .54 
Western Provinces | xa feb) Bien Ge 6k ves g42, .27 — .66 
Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS 
Leather Tanning 
Beam House Men 
CANA lan at La Ne eeu NOR US Laie aceare ts VOR SRT .62 
Oucwec UNO \vlontrealiaaga) income aaslen dove 48 — .66 
CPE TIO HEN ee ed TL ha als a .62 AT — .81 
MOTOMDO Ae Me UR Motel oeilat ib hes 18 Aci et ia “oil .of — .81 
OpheriOntario Mentresie ye sc maui. auc .62 47 — .80 
Weectermubrovintee bus sian lca mie maui it .66 — .77 


t Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 


Standard 
Hours per 
Week 


40 =3403 
48 — 53 


40 — 48 


anes 4 
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Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continuea 


88S 





Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Loeality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
ce a a Sa a eB er hg! Phe tl oy wed We 
$ 3 
Leather Tanning—Continued 
Blackers and Colourers 
RATA Le ites Rte ee ta! .03 
Quebec (No Montreal, data)..." Wes. 41 .of — .45 55 
Teather Met) ease VAAL, .56 of — .71 50 
EOPONILOT Ie eee ee ee eee .56 .o7 — .66 50 
Other Ontario Centress 0.42270." fea > .56 .40 — .71 50 
Weestertterovirices fate te so re Ae ies « moe 35 — .53 49 
Buffers 
CAN AGA: ih Uir AVR SO oo cai al diye Wd .64 
CTCIGC EMI PI Ed ipa ole hs oh a oumeate ct aie PLAY 51 .44 — ,62 55 
AUST nies beg RR il LM ac i SRST, (OZ .47 — .52 55 
Other Quebec Centres......... rete ee .50 .44 — .62 55 
Omega nineiceate cs aa che het ee .66 .45 — .76 44 — 50 
PROTON Opal kite Laanl 3 VEE Riss meee ON {32 .61 — .85 44 — 50 
Other Ontario, Centres) 0. .oeh ca 450 ee .60 45 — .76 50 
Finishers 
CAD ACE th MRS Teme meh oc ells Re ok 54 
Wee CME Se ADre Nien mak eA Ae cme, AUR). eDe .37 — .68 55 
IMTS REAL es a yer ate erin c Sage ce dais f dolents 55 .38 — .68 55 
Other Quebec; Centresy).. o.oo. es cheba! 51 1of = Gl 55 
ORT AMIO Seria, mein it oe ae aud MET oe 54 .384 — .74 44 — 50 
PELOTON Oars tai tear ob vo vere oa ete .48 BY Aarau gay 44, —_ 50 
Other Ontaria. Centresayie ne eet, pl ey eK 34 — 74 50 
AYCLernuETOMMICOS aa lh y crate wt eae | 61 .55 — .66 45 
Fleshers 
Canada ea een ORs nok gO bile 8g .62 
Quebec (No Montreal data).................. .49 42 — .59 50 ==) 55 
ORATION ae Od ne Gach cate es gee eh woke .64 52 — .72 44 — 55 
PROUT AOLa web Po lucitiis eth cl d eae a dls aA telus .65 Od =e e2 44 — 55 
Other Onto, Centres. i. aaa: oy octet. .63 52 — 165 50 
Labourers 
CAA eM es ee ts OO Badass WAMBO alan .44 
COED COs te. ee oS ek oN or. OE ae .43 .86 — .52 49 — 54 
IVEOGCCC He par ts MP ti OE TC ey ee ree .46 .36 — .50 49 
Other Quebec Centres)... Bas odes .40 .36 — .52 54 
WicsbORenrovinccn | ur ken 6) tere ears 45 .389 — .48 54 
Limers and Soakers 
CAD AU ewe oe ace NRA Mg oo Mle aa ed oo] 
fae DEG Hamre he A IN? Se a 44 -40:—.,52 55 
DP ORUr Galerie Nee R GL BRL os Neen ey 49 41 — .52 55 
Other Quebet*Centres...., 26.0205) 05. 0: 41 .40 — .42 55 
OntarianGiic Marortordata ys... WR odenes 54 44 — (58 50 
Western Provinces? eis.) oc Se: elas > tos .50 49 — (52 49 
Liquormen 
CANAUQ MAN ch ede ee he, doe .59° 
UDA ae 1S Seen COTE Hokies Brenna, Sumit .59 49 — .56 47 — 50 
pCR NG calling auch uae the dee tral 61 .60 — .62 47 
OthermOntario: Contress ccc. see's one od et. 59 .49 — .66 50 
Seasoners and Stuffers 
SATO ene a ee ire, eo fume ANT Se .08 
QMebee (Montréabonly).” 0 1A. ec 2e.. AT .38 — .52 53 — 54 
COTO Ma eae oe ie it Be PE “9 .60 47 — .69 47 — 50 
LODGNUO SS rer ek 57 47 — .67 47 
Oren Otrmrip Centres do. tht eel 60 49 — .69 50 


} Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
40135—43 
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Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


Nee nnn 








Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ $ 
Leather Tanning—Concluded 
Setters 
Grist anne nee NUR edon Sed Oem ae AC Rey .65 
Quebec (No Montreal data)..........--....-- Al 40 — .42 55 
Ori tarid : TORS! Seether ene sor. 6) ete Go (ete eae .66 .51 — .69 47 — 50 
FE OPOMUO Pee es IRS bs Sho aReDe a use te anne ts ahs .62 08 — .84 47 
Other Ontario Copies)... ite as oss one .66 51 — .69 50 
Shavers 
CNA CL oR era te 2 TI 80, Wa apnea a9 Rolin Pete . 66 
REDO ares ee uk aM ha b's hac hametiara a a alto ap HBZ AT — .58 55 
WONT Eres ile, Lilet) 4 aie lodge puto de eRe AE rea .48 — .52 55 
Cthier Quebec en tres .) i. age wei arate is One .03 AT — .58 55 
CNA TAC e Ei SOAs vate Ratrama ans Svs hy ts “akioghe lor fail a le tllatin Meta dani hg) 54 — .82 45 — 50 
A Waras ith cent RRUnG ng. SNe aamMemPMes i Miers err SR rae 72 — .82 45 — 50 
Other Qntariov\Wemes a, 4... aieiebem « se . 70 54 — .82 50 
WV esterts IE rO VICES | Pa ries his lose sels Mie eyes olan 52 51 — .53 49 
Sorters and Shippers 
Caan ae ee AR hee ro, w "a game > Aloe Datdhe elleraes 54 
CORE CH ape ic rane ile ise hath oe teas tated "phy 45 .B2 — .65 45 — 55 
PML OREUT @Obbee sna MeMeP ra heA o's “a cege is eta le holetee ns oP tiy% 48 — .65 45 — 55 
Other Quebec. Centres... sani cones en. .40 82 — .57 55 
CPSP ret CR e 5 scl PRONOUNS 10 sete a ELAS wads 00 44 — .76 41 — 50 
GTS gs SG tas DRED, Gi Ldockota ote hte nei oes .09 .58 — .76 41 — 45 
Oper Oni erie dene see. tis icke dies ee eet 54 .44 — .75 50 
Western ProvinéesT +.divn oe - s+ ib abies oa ae .58 44 — .73 49 
Splitters 
Carat ee crete tee digs onme eben he ier t athangmet sha SMG ape tee abe .59 
Queheci te rie carte er who etis + mheigtireed che .59 .46 — .60 55 
NT TR PRS ua nete ial eps etc haie stelle Cae och .00 .52 — .60 55 
Other Quebec Centres} cis hb as os ey ed .60 .46 — .80 5D 
Onda OA eng Petal ko eile 7) ER ER 2 .59 42 — .92 47 — 50 
POTGTtOOE. sees Bele iso eRe oho ae ie ae ha 72 — .92 47 
Other Outarig Centres U6 th ses oa ok .58 42 — .75 50 
Stakers and Softeners 
Caria ats 0S Uh, Co LeU i, Berean Ris tot ate athe ea .62 
Gee NF KEES ais Gibsa ata Prater teRe tyre tara ate 54 48 — .59 55 
MONITOR apis Pike es Mauap ates co -e sa) apes ate ots 54 48 — .59 55 
Other Quebec Centres 75 Cable. oe..e 5h. oa os 54 AS —..58 55 
Qaterio ch ONIN: Gale Rie slater Pee 6 one: sv bereits .64 .49 — .79 47 — 50 
TOT GO Gis Jaan Pees), Pi ae airs ithe Gila 62 49 — .79 vitae 
Other Ontario Centres secanan io etd fete 7 .70 ol — .79 50 
Western Pravinees}:ison.2 Ohtecies lune babe 54 .538 — .55 49 
Tackers 
Gan eae ik. shite ame mane Piste ema de ie ohi'a. STS le .60 
CODEC NG ire clei ie eave anti Maat Comite gate Ie as 56 48 — .79 45 — 55 
bali Rata sacorst Beer teel BatUb 27) Weed ta. iar Nain Page eg EGR 79 71 — .89 45 
Osher Quebec "Centres vnc. ciate tte ra. 50 48 — .67 55 
CG rikkg Teey Wim SOM rat) Ss Recianeey GPL Lae Walia s 61 48 — .77 50 
POTONLO RU ete ek tae clan ee 64 52 — .72 50 
Other Ontario Centres ts.et e's oA 60 48 — .77 50 
Western Province ihre aa. ts 52 51 — .53 49 





+ Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 


Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 














Average Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate | Hours per 
per Week Week 
$ 
Boots and Shoes* 
Cutters, Male 
CURT ACMI DES Aaya LCi hn cee eae, netcmanie, Mareen s Fo HF 31272 
VLAD IRMNG Riek eM aay, ee coe treme: ae ama eh ee 222 48 — 53 
Lie DEC reied < waturnece Stewunt, «2. otek . la Gas oe eee eA oe ese os 32.04 49° —* 55 
Hy Sal Tater he iy Soler A pli ai AR SRN 2 oda sad ght eid ie 33.50 49 
Wither -Ouepetg Ontres oe. i kk eel tek eb e lic. 30.00 55 
ORL Agee a ie Wee ae ee here Le ee oe eae A a 30.87 47 — 50 
EU) hammer ie, Crk une: Vt naman a *, er nN NS Ames OF 3h OU 47 
CUS GreO beri COUes cet re oe 2 ds hee ore a Ee 30.00 50 
WV OSneE MUR TOWNS na henner te Wy ci ae ett, eR ESS 31.68 48 
Edge Trimmers, Male 
RBIS es Nik re Gk ose eS oe Oe koe ee 37.45 
Nr nie OR en na Pode, oN ae unttety be dee eee hehe a’. 29.28 48 
CTO MNS eee Sak na, oT hed eae eel Mee, ald a ee ea ea tt, *,”, 39.56 49 — 55 
DN) CETTE TSE Minden Oa Ret yi aaa UR dk) aR ae ia ASU 1A Aaa d 39.94 49 
OR ee A iie beam CN ieee... co. suk tk ee ste feats See te tet: 38:73 49 — 55 
COTTON CSE | SEB iat fin RES Nile ara R eco iheae (ee haga Rnn ln al bith, : 2 ae ie ae 34.97 47 — 50 
PNT ole Pa Oe Ct Ta eMart Sod Aethe ed ec heh cist Salih 1, ty DA Ral 34.65 47 
Chern bAriG WW ENpleee site a ere gs) aa ee mee Oo «BS. 35.00 50 
Finishers, Male 
BESTS ae EI OE i ae ail oe at Feil hae Otay rag eer ae Pada | N Cree 28.80 
AVEATINIIVICH 1 Muara CMMs Se cl otk ce is Ue sae dene eee sete’, 23 .00 48 
CPCI BNE e lens Athih tae ts Mitre i ate Ai a hs eee REE «Leo 27.35 49 — 50 
INO OE wile aie SL A! Sel Neil ie Meda Param hd Mamta wail ct RL aa 30512 49 
CERer Oe Decw entree si ala ak vey re akties eee te wletate 20.74 50 
COMRAVIO MMR eween UU ef et than 0. See Une aagey 8 + + 1 ad 30.75 47 — 50 
SAEs Ta ARM hc dire ttle ochre oppaene delebiisdohdn nein ade ethewre leans 38.30 47 
CE TOM OIbATIO CORTES. 5 ona the ee ag, Sn 2 We NS ig ek be 30.00 50 
Lasters, Male 
ee IE re ara eas oe ailead Sen kon RNS hee eee cl easly @ 34.67 
EUG Wa fern Ge ts te «ae aly aes he Wie cee OnE tetas ail 5 $0.40 48 
QUCDEG Fin don EAL) ASN. EA Ree. Se oberg ap. 35.21 49 — 55 
RUE ame Na an eh ae cy coh Bee a ee EMIT a aca, oa 37.00 49 
Other: Quebed Centresiva.shans.) tebe lou. aenabros ll. oases 31.69 55 
(Olio tat 5 een ag any eis i NCEE p Lumet) Cia)! yee eed ae te 34.14 47 — 50 
OP OR GIVER) ee eesti sre A sl Ake ol a Renee mona WARE oo tao 39.50 47 
Eom AOICAIO CELTICS Shs ca cs cea te is re ee ee 33.06 50 
Crane FOV ICR 2). ed Ouse TR non Nie s eis e's ciel ntoe.s 31.68 47 — 48 
Machine Operators, Male 
(EEN alin cities pase laden la ee Ae, ROSE SRO IP Gece. ean 5. ae 30.30 
IVER CIEE eu ey Ae io in, SOG 2 Ses LOC ME Aan oak ob 23.40 53 
ROG OG Betas ed ree Wed ea Bie ayes vicraial la dee S UhepebaT IN eee aia a er taRe A Pt A 50 — 59 
PUR OO Leis. cde. cdndenyc JiRe Shh oe BM A a AGERE LE SOR a ol gles Si 32.00 50 
Winer Cuishec OCentress dy: . x Rie oi ah owe ace ees wo es 27.29 59 
CAT IG te ak A do hes sk sr ae A a la Saco ID ot wee be 29.44 47 — 55 
LOLOL OM aa tT RR hes ce AR eM WN desks & alae PAID wo bk 37.20 47 
Cees OTA HIG GUT es fh ss dfs heal aa dees « cate 20.50 55 
i 28.80 47 


* Averages include both time rates and piece-work earnings. 
because of wide variation in weekly earnings of piove Workers: 


ed 


t Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 


Ranges of rates are not shown 
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Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Concluded 


. Average Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate | Hours per 


per Week Week 
$ 


Boots and Shoes*—Concluded 
Sole Leather Workers, Male 


(TOTS re OS ce eeeh habe seat am ye tates ene ial ost a oledeeg is aw ale eta eekakn othe abe oe 26.20 
WL ta LATO} ater Thee Ee meet toe gue tie ery Re time Wnt ay terrepn yt muieeeee 22.10 48 
UCD CG. CRSO om tn tes ROE He Sion SP csgre DIM GRU wat arn gigineas ies an Alta PAS Sail ifs 49 — 55 
TOR TRCAISE. Gass torteeeee ee Le TS Oh ee ee ee ea pee ere 28 .80 49 
Other Quehecsentrean ss os). tet gescauite soe at cig erates a 23.05 55 
CONGR AOE Ou eae aces ere Gs aioe nce gc og Meet Ey pramne oath aka cheer 27.45 47 — 50 
eLOLOTIGO gees ORs es Seinen vice RNC oie gle) gteteaete or eure shxseteetes 26.50 47 
Other Ontarigr@entrese.. sic song see, ole Bea eee See eee eae 27250 50 
Western Provincesays.o ms.) os oe ae e's cae ers cis et Comte a 4 25 .92 47 
Stitchers, Uppers, Female 
EE a1: 1 a fs RNa eT NN a A A A RI eR SITY? ES ME NY US 18.87 
iA hy CHE SEL: Detlef ONE 2, Os ni (eR Caterer UR Maven Te A Se ee 17.80 48 
QUED EG. Ch ac mee Hee wleis iets) s. uss vo ie Mes aint eres MEMEO chaise 18.30 49 — 55 
DAO UCR ek ee CI teal als oe Na 5) s/'orin ce URN c Mec eraoRe Oe al OES OES 22-20 49 — 50 
OLIERE URE MV EDULERS, nivss ss) sa insite eimai bee wit linG Lie ieies 15.10 55 
COREAPED See Cte OM aise koe alin alld tare Whe Geta cat ee oR OR te Cee tan iE ae 20.04 - 47 — 50 
EPPOT OD UO Pea ees co Rae ess liad. Bae as 8 UR open ee a eel Chat ae ee 21.00 47 
Other Ontario Centres ob oe oe ee ane es 20.00 50 
Wiestern Provancegace mets ak is «cs ars sealers Relate ae ae Molen ane 23.04 48 
Treers, Male 
aie t aC RGAe nS Oe Chinn pees en EAE RO Pee CME Lg As, a. Fetter, ser 28.99 
BTL at era via PRE Mest) Lok NI AERP ng st nett HS OU Cpa Ur etn cones NU 27.31 48 — 50 
bay Pay cigars 8 tLe I A sn EA een ibe Ai lem, ae Raa A 6 boo wo lr 21 L58 50 
Mier IE Heo k OME an «wo si ci0's nies om siavti ose ale me peo oie ialnte 27.00 48 
ON EAYIO Vo ree yehenrey cic ROLE 5 chou mia ee nt a At we ge a cen ARMM Cte ee fe 34.14 47 — 50 
FA GLORLOL Bite PRE. CRE eens, Mas aie ee eaters ot italnie enein tile eles 31.49 47 
@therOncarios centres ss «5. a oo kin ek cet dasi ets eon eee ae 34.00 50 


* Averages include both time rates and piece-work earnings. Ranges of rates are not shown 
beeause of wide variation in weekly earnings of piece-workers. 


+ Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 


Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


Norr.—Rates from Maritime Provinces included in Canada average but not shown separately 
to avoid disclosing confidential information. . 


Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ $ 
Meat Products 
Boners 
CBNAUG: meis Gch eer ene ta tie a tees .68 
CSUCDOGs roi hee eas Broa oS Aas Bee 10> + .54 — .93 54 
NIGNGrea or Pace canes oh tees Sea eetese 71 .57 — .93 54 
Other Quebec Centres................... .64 64 — .71 54 
ONUATIO Jane ce ctr vie Ans Se LE eee SNE RNa ae .60 .538 — .77 50 — 55 
OLOM UO ae a ee eta tis Fa terecs nls ayeta sale « . 56 564 — .58 50 
Other Ontario Centres................... .61 5638 — .77 55 
PrAINiC se TOVINCES 06) eas oa alee Oe re rte .70 .57 — .84 50 


British Columbia. 2..4...33 din. Soe eo. See 74 .67 — .93 48 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 
Meat Products—Continued 
Casing Makers 
CMTS ae ee Ie ie aie ON aie dng: Sc TRSL GED) VR a! alee ial aot da .61 
REI CO ba fi AMER, MN REM isn fol eo a) o MPRHS) # S56 oh inden .62 
DUOC ORAM hecho ila oie meee ee SiS gels .61 
Other Quebec-Cenitres..)... Oui. 6s dhe ws .65 
CVE EIO a See eee Meech ha sho ARM aiel coche Se eieresine .60 
TROT ODUG Gee yeh SO es nes ls CS os OR ave yo .65 
Other Ondario« Centres 2s sb Bev se et nks ss .59 
PEAITIOVETOVIDECS chert ota oaks whe wade 6 <n al Ub odarels .60 
Bmbishy ColMinipid cea tess aca cree ose CP Lak os eae es Rett 
Curers and Cellarmen 
OPTI ACs WE eGR IRR ON eR ie PO GRMN Oyo eM. SO Cree .60 
CCN COL ne eee Te ea eS aloe CaM OA) SL mga on -O0 
IVEGIIGLOATE Bec e Get tiie eos oe ee eer oes .56 
Other Quebec: Centres: 7. .:  ahwet So 225.Gs 61 
OMEARIO Ee a eee ES Ce ON .61 
FOLODLO Mitt er ee te Pe ea A 61 
Other Ontario entres 7.0. 2 bee a oo ee oe .61 
Prairies re rovinices ies san ol eee ie on et oe .63 
Pes COMA es ee ec lak ash es ae Be as .61 
General Butchers 
Caria Tees, Wie Sale Bae she i aes le eB esa ea .63 
VE DECN ee CL eat ele. ci Ree aa ayy wd © ahs ys .62 
WU ICoTan hore) Gp Nghag in Pie i get CURED FUME Pa ete .66 
Other Quebec-Cenitres. 5... 38.6.5. eee ec 54 
CVO EAEIO 1 4 ee Co a Sos a 5, ei asliageds .64 
TLOPONEOMA cooste ie ole Os wae orbaeweiens .65 
Other-Ontario- Centres. oo BAe 6 6c. 6 chases .63 
PeAiHieel TO VADCeS Winkie << Cae cas © seeds .64 
Braiche@o luminance wt 3 Os oe ick .65 
Lard Makers 
CRTs, tee RE NG osc PREY abalone Nts AS 
Quebec: (Montrealonly nh. . F ine cy es .51 
OntariorGNo PF orontordata). ci... Vote. a Shs ate .59 
PESIRIOME LOVINGES eevee oo as oie EP Mela wa eb rattan .58 
Britis Conmbpie wl BRieks oct ee hae Bleoes ie 
Motor Truck Drivers 
Canna ee Ned ta Ee Sinldia ae ace lke eta e's .58 
me Ouehec (ontreal Only) ile 2) Bai 'ssle'e tie ul6 sop alates .55 
VTS RTA rte eee eR Nicole Siaial Fy gh olm alte wre .56 
PIO TOIEL One eer eres UM Siete ee A RM os .64 
OiemOntario Centres ie Use oad clk Oaee ay 
PP CoTiOwe HOWIMCES oo ut ad aie + aie gs ein doin buy ates rGz 
Berishe@olyauia.: « vcs oro hea ce wide eum .68 
Packers 
CANAGA 1m Pee HONORS CORE aera es ao 
CCD EC NA cat Ge ek eR Ud Wd ea .54 
Niontrealyn Ht) oe dias FON ee tobe 455; 
Other Quebec: Centres ..5.5.. 18.62.22 bane): .59 
(atario sin | Mn Cee te  ecEEe ie Kat Oh. sone .54 
PE RLODtO is eee & ee a we teks .45 
Other Ontario.Cemtres 3)... Rave. « ole Shite s.s -DS 
Western, Prowalleest attic <6 oS ws eases .59 


+ Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 


Range of 
Rates per 
Hour 
$ 
.538 — .76 
.538 — .63 
.60 — .76 
46 — .85 
.566 — .85 
.46 — .66 
49 — .69 
.638 — .80 
49 — .67 
49 — .76 
54 — .67 
.560 — .74 
.55 — .70 
.50 — .74 
52 — .74 
.55 — .73 
A9 — .75 
52 — .75 
49 — .69 
.52 — .78 
.06 — .78 
52 — .72 
52 — .74 
Ol a eT 
Al — .65 
.51 — .70 
54 — .74 
.69 — .77 
46 — .67 
438 — .75 
52 — .75 
43 — .59 
.52 — .70 
.638 — .74 
45 — .67 
45 — .64 
54 — .67 
40 — .65 
40 — .59 
45 — .65 
40 — .67 


Standard 
Hours per 
Week 


50 — 55 
50 — 55 


50) — 55 


54 — 55 


50 — 55 


50 — 55 


50 — 55 
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Table V—(i1) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Conéluded 


Average | Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ $ 
Meat Products—Concluded 
Sausage Makers, Male 
CARAS 8 eo Pareto Rr REE eC RAIS) ti Re whan .59 
QED EGS ee EUW lee RUE GRe E! « LoD orale we STR WR .56 .45 — .68 54 
BVEGN TEGAN Oe Mn Bh BARS ECC Patera cap 45 — .68 54 
Other Quebec Cemures bs), Shi. oan eaten .56 47 — .67 54 
Ba ener CRE ING 6 TR oye PNA AU © SR te .60 .46 — .78 48 — 55 
RECOPOECO. Wials Spee Ae MRRP sie TUIOE ise bite kw rk .60 .46 — .78 48 — 50 
Other Ontarig Centresias. <i. Hw oii ve ks 61 49 — .78 55 
PEATIC PIOVINCOS ee ORT eu, | Seer oon OPE Mi 56 47 — .70 50 
British ,Colvmnimiacae fe eee ss ee oe ee 66 49 — .75 48 
Sausage Makers, Female ; 
OPN S118: ORES VOOR MU RD E08 CaaS «} ACERS oF .43 . 
CEO on ba hie Ree rest PR SHE Laon oT ae ie a IRE 43 Al — .47 54 
Mom treaie «ce Nee ous ots a's BPO alee ee ee 43 .41 — .47 54 
Obber/ Quepec erreres ou. Ail. se eo bes 46 A2 — .A7 54 
OTATIOU AO Renee Pimmermeon Pa 9, LC heal 42 .o9 — .50 48 — 55 
TPOLOHLO.. Che ar Leg es. bunch Sees 42 .40 — .50 48 
Other Ontario Centres, 40). diyoe dik Eeeee .43 .385 — .49 55 
PRAITICVE LOVIICES CO ee a eG, os a ee Pelee .46 . 86 — .62 50 
Preis (COLI rrr Ae le ek Ae ee Manik e tee WAL .385 — .5d 48 
Shippers 
EEDA: oF MERI MELLO PURI ATOR Nias “ORAM LASER (iP .59 
OEIC S Fics.) ewig UEC ARRe bath ORIG s: 6 Waele! @ Neca Re eek .58 43 — .76 54 
OH TRAE DCE a iy, BPs OR wie ule 58 43 — .76 54 
Other Quenpec: Centres. ij.00). 5. ited. ee Ve ses shin 3 45 — .72 54 
rig e457 Rh ea «8 A naelgaget APA, An 2 A IARC RUN ay, GRAN .59 .45 — .74 50 — 55 
PORGH DO NOU gore lekuee tates i SAR Late 3 arty .60 48 — .73 50 
Other. Ontario: Centres... 6.2 Ole. cic be den 58 45 — .74 55 
PATIO T TO VACER Cr eek 5 Ue ss aca in aah 58 45 — .75 48 — 55 
British: GColwnabia fe eG Br te theo e eine, 74 67 — .78 48 
Slaughterers 
OR EEENG MASc Malls JUAN ool bd ly Alama a ¢ eh ak ia SO .66 ” 
Qareboee sat sol RR ei FEE |) eae .67 .560 — .80 54 
DIGHTPEA RY Paced SR eee aR i, Pee ee Mes .54 — .77 54 
Other Ouepet: Centres 4a). ees). 6 eau ee .67 50 —— «80 54 
Ontario: iL 0ER a a am ae .64 .44 — .85 45 — 55 
PV OPODTO Bake Gina Cee Hs eke Pees 72 .55 — .85 45 
OtherOntarid Centressie. sa ee eee 63 .44 — .72 55 
PRairiedPueyvaneee ys Ay ek eee ees Re 64. .52 — .83 50 
British Cobamm bia io hte ube trey wel ct -otld alge 81 .68 — .92 48 
Trimmers 
Camsdeny sc ib apee le ee 7 ARAN nae 2, 22g {53 
Quebec (Monreal only) iiiiin/s 5% gis aie his hs were .60 .56 — .64 54 
Ontario’ (NO Toronto gata). iia tier eee 54 .46 — .60 55 
Prairie Pugvincess fe a Nic te es Ss kk elt eck .51 .42 — .62 50 
Coolers and Freezers 
Cama ck) pion Walt pe Raa deci Ren ae ee got ve hie elke .63 
Quebec. 21... 5u foe Mees ky 2 es ER in .64 .54 — .73 54 
MOntrear et (oe. Oe < 41, ce Lee oh the bes eats .64 54 — .73 54 
Other, Quebec Centres .i5. o. Fev ey «sa bem ve 61 55 — .69 . 54 
ONE AIO cL SHA, Cee ho Ad CR Didi .59 .51 — .94 44 — 55 
"TOLORGG es, PITA Ae 8 psy eet ahe sone cc Bik ey it .67 — .94 44 — 50 
Other Ontario-Centres 7.5 3. Pieces. Te cen .56 .ol — .65 
Prairies, Provinees.To cae e Ainlt cs Meleaa sox heslns .63 52 — .78 50 — 55 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS 


Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ $ 
Crude, Rolled and Forged Products 
Blacksmiths 
ATG a eee tt tre eee iets 6 eee eal tla ai et at .78 
sie Gal @ hi Dea te: sell Nay chy UR Mn loll ae oe a Le ACO yes Aya 74 .638 — .78 48 — 56 
CS EC es terete pam eat Boca haere cyt a bmi .66 48 — .8l 49 — 59 
DPONUPCAL Tre ees cat, ee tals ee ee .67 54 — .73 54 — 55 
Miher Quebec Centres fay. seo Fae ee .63 48 — .81 49 — 59 
COEUR TIGR eee earns nm tien Aes Ue aumatiay IF .78 54 — .95 48 — 60 
POLO LO Os eee ee te sc Bar ob URES nr aad . 74 12 — 81 44 — 48 
Orner Ontario Centres 4 ob ORS eo eis .79 .54 — .95 48 — 60 
acWresver Pravincesy mre sae 8 Re ou A i .94 .70 —1.00 44 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers 
BES dite Went kale ERIM pr genres Peeps Sea meee. anaes .59 
(UENUNE ARE Bara aR gee oe RRR eed cK a Sod .50 — .58 48 
Quebec...) .... mae ROME Ag sum alte CPOE ya ies ‘So 42 — .64 48 — 55 
Lic POSTE 9 ce 4 Wea) ace af 5 oes ARR. I Oi: Hen A CIS | Saati Bas .51 — .53 54 — 55 
Other Quebec <entres.. 4. aie. seek oe es 153 42 — .64 48 — 49 
ONtAELO. (i) Oy LOTONLO- CALS) chi. s esata Soe .61 54 — .78 48 
Wiscotnet TOMMICCS IE. SEE cos ale sie ccittes sis 6 ob eke i¢4 .60 — .77 44 
Bricklayers 
PEG SAIN ine GRCOe | Pilea tee boy UURUAEAE 5 SPER Geemeee .85 
PRIS UOee) Ah ite ten t ARNG ak oe OLN ont, 87 57 — .93 56 
Mueheo (NTON trea OTIS) Gao abc's eagle ders aid «eh o/h «4 .63 45 — .72 54 
Ontario (No Toronto data)........ LA NS A .85 .69 —1.05 48 
Carpenters . 
RTA, ATI OR third ec Risk trys os ovo i 6d og) hod ves she we wl dee .69 
RULES Ss cece a A ye a Pe so TEE i ee a .63 .56 — .69 48 
Quebec (No Montreal. data)................-- .68 .52 — .76 54 
OitaiO AINOWt OFONTOWdata) 4 6 eaes ey awlaset eo e's os wo .59 — .86 50 
NVeStCEID E TOVINCES Ta ott 5 ade dona eee oke .68 .52 — .77 44 — 48 
Electricians 
CATIA E A RII, lets RES peal Ne oo-aAiciiso sa WE wie hcg aN orieencn 78 
Pua eer <2) ME tee A tace 3 kets ofl cdbeehe in: cadre Dea dercen .69 .58 — .80 48 — 56 
CCE CMNIE Ry a. Fick de Sahat Sb Ss son dues WS dao ae ws to .566 — .96 54 — 59 
DVECONVEY CH etme. Std OE Soe ae ahs pela totiak ot OEE: ch tit .68 56 — .81 54 — 55 
@ther Quebec Centres sq. eas ose ca leterets 81 — 56 — 59 
ONG arIOrCINo) POLONTOLd ATE) ..4.+ 0s 0 Baleielactle one oatavtents .81 .58 — .96 48 — 50 
WY Ge te rial FONTATIOEST Shoe leche a coc oi Ded cai onee sed aetatadt .79 .77 — .82 48 
Labourers 
eRe CRIN em IC asks leva, east oie le lpuatn ® Shae tae ee .56 
TEETER) Hane Vee ead Wheel OE ha al Guuatiao a Bilan ae Beene h soe .39 — .68 48 
PVC tra aad eval ean Oh RAM a ra aha Ie ore 45 .388 — .72 54 — 59 
UE OPO a ge ein chrwins a Rr ela Sin eo igen 41 38 — .65 54 — 55 
Other Quebec: Centres. o's vlna a ces erates .50 .39 — .72 56 — 59 
VTE sa alo ah dh cil eek Sy dlr os ea on Ral ws .59 .38 — .71 48 — 56 
CIS CUO OA A ene tr as Oe Aes «Pa «On .48 — .53 56 
Other Ontario t entrees oi... ds oS. curs 59 38 — .71 48 — 55 
WUESberI POVINCOST. Uh ao) he one J Davee. chet bate ae Lys 52 — .75 44 — 48 
Machine Operators 
CRAG es tix viaketen ete big sah ele daisy deter benante .64 
Ritteiiimed. Ri es BBs kn A oclae Dba o date pew .62 53 — .78 48 
Qupdee: (Montieal-onkhi)... « «i... « DMs 06 ob ese .59 48 — 87 54 — 55 


+ Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 





Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ 
Crude, Rolled and Forged Products—Concluded 
Machine Operators—Concluded 
COREA TIO Dis GAR RE nue eet ene eas ID Wee) 0s asia trees wae 48 — .94 48 — 56 
PR OLONULO:tektes ssebsbe Pha Meas epee tec adsy-\ DRE .64 5638 — .78 56 
Other Ontario. Centres 2.5)... G@eeenck dipmag mk) 48 — .94 48 — 55 
Western: Provinces: se ee fee. othe cod a \svendielaens .64 .50 — .84 44 — 48 
Machinists 
CAR Aas Rey as Leas Sieur GCE: | cpeie uns Javea Moumione .80 
Ni akitiMmes OTRO Be wo. APR sd ese a7 83: .57 — .80 48 — 56 
Geer CMON teh Ey. Male Miaseunae ay .52 — .83 49 
IVI OTIGP EAL Shae dye ae ick cant vs Gas opt ae eee ae 74 .61 — .83 54 — 55 
Other Quebec Centres..............-.05- .66 .52 — .82 49 — 56 
OS Nir he (eh NERO OR atte ty a Temes Berane eB 82 58 — .94 48 — 56 
PEROT. OBL GO cp ate utc cts en tees GBs ze! pecxonielhs Riedel kee Le) .64 — .88 48 — 54 
Other Ontario Cenvres. bso > dene soe cei aie .82 68 — .94 48 — 56 
W Cstermilrovinces's . scene bins lanake ob ae wap eucien 1.00 .77 —1.05 44 
Millwrights 
CAN RORS | ack: hen eae Ga os Pir ells ia Ged .78 
NPA PICIINIES bso eee cee eek Etats Rd os, chete ME ae 74 .67 — .80 48 
Quebeo (Montreal only). 0Rios ce. eels eee a .67 .55 — .76 54 
Ontario’ (NO: Loronto data) ice on en we oeuas .79 .568 — .98 | 48 — 56 
Western: Provinces tic ewvie sis Wate din ee be ee 91 .86 — .96 44 
Oilers 
(CAN ACM Woe tlie ts EEO epee RRR col ORE kre AMG cea ee epetene .67 
Maritimes 0h cau ay ele em, | «Ny laine aman Nen e .63 60 — .74 48 — 56 
Quebec: (Montreal only) iw. eae ceheee ees 62 A9 — .77 54 — 56 
OWCETIO; Pesci siia os actu ieiaio iemret« wewss Vine Wi eieim oe .68 oan ae i 48 — 50 
POPOMLON gsi. Sorteu 2a MEMES sacs bx bia Say ehare t nal 169n te 45 
Other Ontario: Centres 003 osc. 52 ves ale 68 fe Maree! 48 — 50 
Western Provinces. gos sesbe sie ae: sod ee ae 61 a Oe 48 
Patternmakers 
(AN AdG oy. ou Bs Ue ee RIEL ete kg Pea .80 
IVISTIEIIN ES oil ik) Rede Les eels week oS bt ee aad 163°": 31 48 
Quebec’ (No Montreal data)s.. 2. 22...... 0505 57 Ngee ey fe) 59 
Ontario’ (No Foronto data) i), eia. ss. Pee ae .85 -66°— .94 48 — 54 
Welders 
(SAIS Cars SAT Sa, haus Sd wale eee eae Na ek Bue ole 73 
Maribimesy 1 Weis vist Om oe ieee ae eG ake tO .63 — .80 48 
COTE ER A teu ete Co etn ht CMI do a ares .t2 .638 — .88 48 — 59 
DVLOTEREA TAR, «Ruy Sate nae us pabers paces Bale ls nes .638 — .88 54 — 55 
Other Quebec. Centres Van www sion + cidicives .69 ,66. = .82 48 — 59 
OptaxiG 2s ye loy. ci oc rete Bee terre eek eC 2 .93 — .92 44 — 50 
TOTO aN Ae cae NE a i eNmnd eletis's Usa! wo 80 66 — .92 44 — 48 
Other Ontario: Centres. ii s:s/gaay wic'e eid Boas 71 53 — .89 48 — 50 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products 
Blacksmiths 
Caan sui bald caer ae ed BAP Me Y's 906 te 
IVER PV EIIMCS she adet etc colstee ee nie Pte tenees iste gen ee .69 .52 — .81 44 — 54 
CUE DEC IN IRONY Ui og Mew nba Nie MMOS & le Glote eR Jbk .54 — .85 44 — 60 
Dontpeal ein SOOM UO ice ws de wid .76 .65 — .85 44 
Other Quebec Centres...............0055 .64 .54 — .75 54 — 60 
Ontario\(No Loronto data)..t.u so aeee es os Bes .73 .62 — .85 44 — 54 
Prairie} ProvinGes aye tae ee bec etnr osu ba as ore ay 63) .62 — .92 49 
BritigniColamiBpiagan. Ge si. b vice tets ose k. + Neg is .66 .59 — .73 44 


t Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ $ 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products 
—Continued 
Chippers and Grinders 
Canadas. O03. 2... 08 othe. BS AROCIAT USA Cy <> eM .62 
AACS 5 etd keh Se le id aed Lae 48 — .62 54 
Quebec (No Montreal data).................. woe .50 — .60 54 
PTE AR ee er I hice hse cs Sak MEMES SAINTS dette. c@ .63 .52 — .76 50 — 55 
TOL OUGO SUR hoa He NS hs iyo cee dhs iets ators .66 .638 — .70 50 — 54 
Other Ontario Centres...... AN fatee wh doit .63 52 — .76 50 — 55 
Prairie Per ONINCES iia ee ena ensas uae site tee .79 .65 — .85 44 — 48 
Coremakers 
Pa eRe CE RRS lace eee A an Pte aE ae weal 
IVER TICIENGS cy, re te cE wate ews yi .638 — .84 48 — 54 
DHebeeich< ni. wens Me eS t's SRN Pe os we .66 .50 — .88 44 — 54 
Montreal; ee bh nest: . SOP eos a: .50 — .88 44 — 48 
Other Quebec Centres... ... 29... tea .64 62 — .75 50 — 54 
COATAFIO Oe UNGG 2 ee PIS Ee oR ES A pip? .61 — .89 48 — 55 
TOLODtLOR er ae ee AN ER we eS .83 .81 — .87 50 — 54 
Other Ontario. Contres4.4 6 ek eth ps .61 — .89 48 — 55 
Prairie EO VINCOS a ee Ee Ge Oe OR es oh .62 — .77 45 — 50 
Labourers 
CRRA Oe, oo oa, rT Me, Fe de oo ee ee led elo .59 
Rarities 1s A ees Yet aw se 6 eh we bie .46 .43 — .49 54 
IGE a Ses Goat © EM ose 12 am Mace UR er woe .438 — .68 48 — 54 
RPONUICAl KE Ue eee de oe ae ee se wee .56 .48 — .68 48 
@ther Quebec-Centres. -} i... MH. ok ees 49 43 — .54 50 — 54 
CORE TO ate eo Mente oe ERS! giro .64 .51 — .77 48 — 55 
DESSE UE EOS ete Oe sak erie ai or ateIe sce .62 52 — .77 50 — 54 
Other Ontario Centres eo. hots oe kel acc. 64 51 — .77 48 — 55 
een iriG ee COM ICAS Se en che eck i ee Sie ce .58 .46 — .68 49 — 50 
BritisneC Oumibia... . a ke ne PA oe LER RE .60 .57 — .70 44 
Machinists 
BETAS Oe 9 AF UR epee ORS ay LIRA aR Bat mr eA Apne aN Re ck e755 
IVUATAL TCS s > cmt crue ess. ahaineeteuae SRST) Baa Mee! “75 .65 — .85 44 — 54 
CUE Cet et Granta od le ates 2 totes pis: oranene eco Dele welees 74 62 — .88 48 — 60 
IEG aE eee Free eRe a. 0) lanes ang) oe ween i738 .52 — .85 48 — 60 
Other Quebec Centres.2...0.. 0.26.24 5555 ati 52 — .88 50 — 54 
CATO eee ts eatin ae CEO oe oe Selon Age .51 — .92 50 — 55 
REGU LO Tee Pe EEL ares a alin OA Mis ate .76 .60 — .92 50 — 55 
Other ntavion® GMbles 35 Als eee ae eked tewete 72 51 — .89 50 
PP RAIPIO: ELOVITICCS sore oe ea ehe. auch oases Ou ee 76 62 — .&7 44 — 50 
1 Bate cl iM Grol VPane) ere: Wake BAIN oe. RIP RPRRReNts aire tar. Gpeniaty 94 79 —1.02 44 
Machinists’ Helpers 
Canad See ne aS Oa pop wt eens Reon .55 
Wisritinesd <r ee Cee oS Sale tare .63 .42 — .76 48 
CIC DEG re. VI: Fea toe vcr a ek Ghee Gs ie dla a 54 AT — .64 54 — 56 
IVVOUCPOH Serr eee ety hel tic crac teat shel eey selene coe .47 — .64 56 
Other Quebee Centres «6.208 ole 14 neo ses 52 49 — .63 54 
Ontario. GNo Toronto data). § 205 te ceeds vee .53 A2 — .65 44 — 55 
Pearce Provinces 1 Oka ok 6 4 Shee se adess .56 .47 — .64 49 — 50 
Moulders 
Cela ate te hs be ses UO ERR i lees pele LG 
Metritimes 2 ee CE eh a ER kode eins . 86 .73 — .95 48 — 54 
Crphetiee | trad AMS ook os tds dake vit .70 .52 — .95 48 — 54 
IVEOLTCAL Me ae teem ite ne ea eeeage Wigs alate bee .82 .74 — .95 48 


Other Quebec Centres... 6... . a. Saat Mele ‘67. .52 — .88 50 — 54 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ $ 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products 
—Concluded 
Moulders—Concluded 

CEA TIO nee a ile ele la Seay ede a RRP arom! ite, S18 eNO .78 .62 — ,90 50 — 55 
TODO tO Mk et eR ss Bineswees eh bin .83 .72 — .90 50 — 54 
Other Ont#rio Centres). 6. bles Ses Ve eles .78 62 — .89 50 — 55 
IPYAING | Provitices Sree Cee sc ne HERES WR .79 59 — .8&7 44 — 49 

British: COLUDALNS ore he Rw <u its Sed Sarees 94 72 —1.00 48 

Moulders’ Helpers 
OPW AY Yc 1a Wy. RM AONY Che RnR ee SaecRnetcra'cy . IPaMMRE eM UR Weganyy L00 

IME PRTG ORR ee Ae Sa a ame ee i rie eng ahs Be Gadeohe Se .48 — .59 48 — 54 
CHU CI GH Eat cert romt ah RCE acc fatia cs ean elele: dite eNOS O02 42 — .74 48 — 58 
WPOR TORI? Cnt tots Gk Shela» See nln ow de tea 60 .42 — .74 48 — 58 
Other Quebec Centres: .j....-Hia.. ba cee es ol 49 — .57 50 — 54 
Onita riot) PIC RE ee HR ee ea eo eee A .59 .49 — .70 50 — 54 
OT A ee ec dahl ck coat ea eh Po A .65 .62 — .66 50 — 54 
Other Ongario” Centres. boc ic Pletc ca ds ces os 58 49 — .70 50 — 54 

PrainG* Provinces yr eee ho aise Bins oh acd be 63 52 — .67 49 

Patternmakers 
COTA IE iE Mt Rita VERMEER TNE NSLS eh keg de ap 81 ; 

ier iCTIRLeS UA Re ie Lei tlio isis oN aos) Bg ay .69 58 — .82 44 — 60 
COUEDEGY, ft E A UiR amCs Ten Nl Wea i 78 63 — .87 48 — 56 
Mion Gregiie vice pure pious mies! « faetons, th CDR wey .80 .67 — .85 48 — 50 
Other Quebec Centres: jo. 3 Osa. es ee 17 .63 — .87 54 — 56 
Ontario, (No Toronto Gata} peo. eal. ees .85 .68 — .91 50 — 55 
Praeinieterovinces 2e PE OO a Peace Ae .82 69 — .89 44 — 50 


Machinery, Boilers, Engines, Tanks, Etc. 


Assemblers 
Canada hte APC ete eee Os Tk is dds Ge: .63 
CE DOGCT Bu Oe er Sr OA rine ly wit deny eas .56 of — .85 48 — 50 
MIGOUOGL ao ei Cee Re ciside cok gabe .67 .00 — .85 
Other Quebec Centres. 00. ase... ges ee .40 .37 — .62 48 — 50 
CONG REO bln ie, ci co eae ee LMM chal a ce dang .64 .o2 — .80 44 — 54 
"BOTOREO Gat. os ORS. . ck PRO eee « ens 165 .58 — .80 44 
Osher Ontario, Centres 0.5 gen ask ees 63 .02 — .77 54 
Wiestern Provintesi cn eis so bics ee = s10-bo dn owls 18 .57 — .90 44 
Blacksmiths 
TATE oes sik Yo ART ass: 4 RIS is ech Oe RR eA al 6 Beles 14 
VET PEED OG i Ws 0 sa, Bete ss Bere MM ws ods Bee aks .78 .62 — .87 46 — 60 
CCIE) olsen tees eh. hme. ces ig Penna Mm, A totes x at ay .67 .00 — .83 48 — 65 
INEGHULCAL. cheat ee isles marie rs .69 .50 — .83 48 — 60 
Other Quebec Centres. ic wn tae wan cos ee .65 62 — .16 50 — 65 
COVIGA TRO: Oe ate hee Soe seat ah BNC nt mrs Hs i og ate 74 .62 — .93 48 — 53 
TOTORGO: cok sos 8 ee ee Ie ea aes 80 68 — .93 53 
Other Ontario A euires dere etetltieied sco. 74 62 — .80 48 
VWeestern Provincges (dae ta)sbie ere shone e ee 95 72 —1.06 44 — 49 
Boilermakers 
Oy CE RAs REWER R cu Sel Mn) © ipo bods SRR ode tae, .87 
WVROTTUICS 15 Were ic sun oe ot ik enn Ned uae eee .83 .70 — .92 44 
Quebec (Nlontreal only) iso. Besides. salen, dee os .76 of — .97 48 
COTE UG eas tok, Fatah, SRN OAR Hees ieee sd ait il he enc abail .83 .69 — .94 50 — 51 
LPOLONTO'. Leb AER. Bile Mime We re: b oh ates hoteaeeed .89 .70 — .94 51 
Other Ontario Centres. Jo. . sige ves dale . 80 .69 — .90 50 
Western Provitoest 2M. ccc bok Mas alse th actiaes 1.01 1.00 —1.10 44: 


+ Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 





SSS eee 


Occupation and Locality 


ig Bia ees Ss Je th a ee ee 


Machinery, Boilers, Engines, Tanks, Etc. 
—Continued 


Electric Welders 

CTA eg RA Stk eat PS AM RRS ail Alana ashes 5004 
a AICS 6 WHR lee AUR oi dope se Miedy ik aetna shee 
GEIS) NE ate PDA oe chy o's PM ah dled aed ae 9 
DG ry PROPRIO ec hs i RA aay pen: rah ota 

Other Quebec Centres......-.-.-.+---05- 

GR EAEIO I Te Ps oe St UES iat de Ss 
Alaye aero : Be Weed cs Meme) SROVERInr G7 CRMtr RO ie: BNI RC Ie 

Ooher Ontario Centres 16 a wauk wg 4 as aaa 
WiecterntProvinges ti 250s eee ee cusae ees eae 


Labourers 

Ch ee WEN Ae tedden cintcta lee aadny e's sek nee alee wg 
We HLS «hes rere st Roan ceeds aca BPtewes | Sects ania 
Qeebee isch hs ste Wks cate en ee eek ee 
Win tTOAl es ct TRE ets i ag eee a 

Other Quebec Centres...........- EAL Wags 

trio, Pe en PB EE te ha aes 
OTOL OMe Aer eee tod tibiae ae las emmy 


rile ooP GMA ksh once ch a Ges wes BA SHG PRES 
Poherba HOR hs ea ae a ae ae es isa oe Rb  V 
UE OCE Goeth oss aha Massie wees ate GEES 
Wigmirealaien, Ce Genie eed een ek HRs 

Other Quebec Centres.......-...-55+583: 

Ce eee heya ee eben age dp A wR 
OTAGO er et ae ee ees Piece biota UE Eka 

Other Ontario Centres! 2. Ferenc 8b 8 
Wester IeTOVINCEST Hy ok eee waite ict, ser ag cue 


Machinists 

A ee ALE Ss eh Uy aie, eoenae a kal 
Afaritimes (te . oc BNGRI0 FA RODE. SE 
Quebec. oleic sew sine yo anys sett SERA NAL, BIL IS 
NTT OAL ae er rt eta bie cite as ota 

Other Quebec Centres.......--.-++eee05- 

REALONE eae ee rere en tacts (ors Ls 8k eps “teh Ge 
route | fue ae ek aks POR ee Cae 

Other. Ontario. Centres is. feb sos Wega es we 
WiesterniProvinces Tse): «aes a os ehh we Ra oe os 


Millwrights 
PATE TSEAL Ee GRE SRS Poa? ORL Pe ari Aare PRT ee Es Wer Ta 
Quebec (No Montreal data)..............+++5 
CVA ERLE Fires chi Sowell 3 areal An ac thas aye 
TAU RF, ili: Rite ce ach eta OB a oti wheel go orale 
other Ontario. Centres tiie Ave ood owls aie «iene 
Wiestern CrOViNnGes tba saw is sete ee cig neice 


Moulders 

BETIT Pe PSOkL ke MER iad ae ar eae Cra ee 
MT PILITE SO At Fe Ole eee co ee eae ss «ahaa 
Quebec (No Montreal data)........--+++0+++ 
CHAE AEIO ME ANd Ek ec aie a aia 
Ponto. ieee Os i baa ce Ee ye ee 

Other Ontario-Centres . 1. SG. Gs eed vad ee 
Western Provinces to8 ss bib es oelehes 8 es oka 


+ Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 





Average 


Wage Rate 


per Hour 








Range of 
Rates per 
Hour 
$ 
.65 — .92 
562 — .80 
.58 — .80 
52 — .75 
.67 — .90 
.67 — _ .89 
.69 — .90 
.72 —1.07 
.32 — .65 
.29 — .63 
143° =» 163 
131 .—> ,96 
A2 — .67 
AT —).67 


140.) 412 
AQ —- 77 
42. —, .72 
44 — .77 
44 — .94 
,66.— “94 
44 — .78 
260 —— 3¥o 
54 — .98 
HON 98 
58 — .938 
Ours 
57 1.00 
59 — .93 
Df = 180 
tH firma 
47 — .87 


57 == 734 
55 .—. .84 
66 —. .95 
68 — .88 
66 — .95 
90 —1.05 





Standard 
Hours per 
Week 


50, =; 65 
48 — 50 


48 — 65 
50 — 65 
50) = 53 


44 — 48 


48 — 58 


50 — 43 


44 — 50 


48 — 50 
48 — 53 


48 — 50 
44 — 50 


48 — 65 
49 — 50 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ $ 
Machinery, Engines, Boilers, Tanks, Etc. 
—Concluded 
Patiernmakers 
GSH OLNG 2 Node ER DRS OCC OTE A) Lota RC AA RISER RRO Ke ip 
QCD GG ei Ore ta aS ion Lo lo ance a .80 .52 — .98 50 — 55 
NT OVLT ea iat ty ARR, Dares St dy a 91 .67 — .98 DO 
Other Quebed Centres fo. oc) ua wh Gee eee 72 .52 — .84 50 
COLATIO:, PUM on wr ete So eee 1c NECN is ce hese .95 .78 —1.04 500 — 53 
MOLOMCO Meet ach un ogee, SES Wa ata wt | 1.01 .78 —1.04 53 
Other Ontario Wentressy oP oo. os an .89 .80 —1.00 50 
Sheet Metal Workers 
GN Geb: weet aaa Ree hi Ry ds | CU Sa ADB A a .70 
DEC TACIMIES re eines des Cee, <a ce ee ada hee SOD .02 — .57 50 
TCE hate CME R EE Bois. | athens lo thc de otra .59 Balam Ad ‘50 — 65 
IL ODUPC AL Prem eys koi. utes eee wo2 AT — .77 iy 
Other QOuebee* Centres.) . Si. a .56 .62 — .71 50 — 65 
CONGATION, ce PEL re ee Ce, ke ec ee eee Jia .57 — .88 50 — 58 
ALOT GIUG tele ethene ee Ng, se can ees ia 59 — .88 50 
Other Ontario Centres. Bei ee 70 57 — .84 50 — 58 
Western Provinces? Wis el Sek as a a eee 68 52 — .77 44 — 50 
Toolmakers 
CAD Teen MCE NL ears mS Le Rk aa te 91 
Quelee sh 12 We aR ree Pe a ee nlG 84 .638 — .98 48 — 65 
Montrealittrttennmos ims bate w rh a totale .83 .63 — .98 48 
Other, Quebec Centres: i ela, . cu cuekens .88 77 — .96 50 — 65 
ONE AAO A A ay aie ie ale es aA Be .92 .76 —1.05 53 — 55 
POPOL Tie eh, HAUT SR, 5. Na NO 1 1.00 .87 —1.05 BS; 
Other Ontario -Contres 4.9.0 ie. aude oe .88 .76 —1.02 55 
Aircraft 


Notgs.—In this industry, the classification Production Workers “A” and “B” consists of 
assembly line workers, etc. in various trades (excluding journeymen). 


Machinists, Journeymen 





CONAOAT EN Mea ee ee ae SSO oe Ly .89 
Naritinnes :. esate ud. pele bates Lee ag . 84 .76 —1.05 48 — 534 
A j8 (2) 35 i PRUE Sl ane tak bk liv *Doileh 8, Re ee ep .90 .73 —1.14 54 — 58 
OMbaIIO.0) eevee res eon CRANE men aa .90 .73 —1.05 45 — 50 
Western Provinces} PET BN gute Qcciehe bencee au .92 .88 — .98 48 
Production Workers ‘‘A’’, Male 
CTSA chal eo BtHa  ii, WARREN SRN ie Ws Wee .79 
IVT ATID fs eon ted ame ean 8 .79 .74 — 84 48 — 53% 
AUC CANE SEALS fos AO Sy Ce a eas Ot Oe .79 74 — .99 54 — 58 
CEILS CPI ON cleo Pak WRN A .78 .71 — .85 45 — 55 
Wester Provingeet, sae Ope i ih ded 81 .70 — .85 — 48 
Production Workers ‘‘A’’, Female 
CAVE: A, sesk SAW cin AU ete EM ay 74 
Maritimes... Gel. cet. Othe obey, BG ln coos 62 .61 — .69 48 — 534 
Oniebec. 1c Bis crane CeO Be, 74 .68 — .80 48 — 57% 
CWAGATION 1. nO pe iia) os BAe 2c Ae Lue 76 .71 — .80 45 — 55 
Western Provinces} 08... 45. Oe.b » cl... 74 13 — .88 48 


+ Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


Occupation and Locality 





Aircraft—Concluded 
Production Workers “‘B’’, Male 


EAA OA Re die basi hele scile Winds enters de wat Grams e) CN0e 


Canad a neal erasure toes 


ORR re ee Meee a ee Mah nets 


tl ae oe re Se aha Rae ceemele otmrianagebeleye sony 


Shipbuilding (Steel Ships) 


Blacksmiths 


CAT a eh ee BO ace ois Pied « sheeb as, ara) 


oe ee oe kf Sra bd ettn scan se aioe a 


CATT te RN Sot entea sa LIS uk saan Aly wig emesis aS) 


+ Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 





Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 





Range of 


Rates per 
Hour 





Standard 
Hours per 
Week 


Canada 


Canada 
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Table V—(i2) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


Occupation and Locality 


Shipbuilding (Steel Ships)—Continued 


Electricians 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ $ 
Shipbuilding (Steel Ships)—Concluded 
Shipfitters or Platers 
OTE SC ES 1 UREN ORAS Tigers ,\ Vopienlr fae wane, + MURREI OP ene .96 
MBOPUIGGS . hee Pr Renee ries kx BBs a eyes oie 94 : 00! = 390 48 
RC CC UNO ce Re he Bee ight oe . 92 790) 52495 48 
LOS 1p RS SSR FAC BNR Le eee 94 90, —-, .95 48 
Briticn Columns... £9020 a... hoa eos ot Seen 99 90 —1.01 48 
Shipwrights, Carpenters and Joiners 
CATIA Ree STORIE SotUMER ORM cally ag af eta a leca Bek .96 
EATIOUNIES Ame er Ue VAS Loe hea s ale Hhatetclen .93 90 — .95 48 
oot CUM: gle) ARISE As 0 NARS ae V1 Lay (om .92 90 —1.10 48 
OR EALIO Mee POLIS Ie ERIN 60 Oe poltade .93 90 —. .95 48 
Dri Grate OTM IG sy) eee wale och so) < Maia. aa ecb atesredrs 1.00 98 —1.01 48 
Welders and Burners 
Pyar Vi a ae Gl A AL Oe De TU ae 87 
IVUAEPUIIIOS . Meret crc cert iaiara sg eee at La? .93 . 90: —~ .95 48 
CCDC A 2 eR RUE. oie ne AO halen att a 84 .80 — .95 48 
SEUSS MALS SURI sob RAPIER: ch AREAL aI of pee ON 85 80 — .95 48 
PTUs TAR ONUTTOIA (ate, ioata oes aeae! ae Mirena ata 96 88 —1.01 48 
Motor Vehicles (Automobiles) 
Canada (Ontario only)— 
BN OSO TEM OT Arama!) ate ws o\0 ands nt pee orale es one 94 60-1. 00 40 — 44 
TCCEGIA NS ser: hc RAE, oh dog ts nels Grok & claant .97 .82 —1.06 40 
PA SDCCLOUE Ge cies care Std ot rer a i ae 94 .80 —1.05 40 
WABCIMMG OPCTALOLS 5.55 e4hiies ealtieis de oe pa ne .95 .82 —1.06 40 
IVROCIRM SSO at dct. biG fal's'3s' ane Wash pase ae ae oe .95 Ay ce) i Lr | 44 
BUELL WWE da Mikel Sohne cn ds. og A Ske NAA .98 .90 —1.10 40 
Faintersiand Inamellers..).... 245.265 on 'e'elee's .98 .82 —1.06 40 — 44 
LE sig My ce SRR ra A ie RE ele CPR .93 .82 —1.08 40 — 44 
Sileee Met aLDWiOGR Credit Wil... os aS Pd is ce wa btele tetee 1.01 .92 —1.07 40 — 44 
POS GPa hen can Mee 6h a vials a averm are ae 149 1.00 —1.25 40 — 44 
PRS CRLINNOBA Gel ieagh Poel NUN La. thi Sy ae reread mn Oe . 96 82 —1.03 40 
Motor Vehicle Equipment and Parts 
Canada (Ontario only)— 
mera Ol eRSs Viate Sia tts 5 UN boy oxL eRe as 79 27, oe 44 — 50 
ESET DERE EMAC Lr sc sd kee oy he UA Eee eee .50 {OL 06 40 — 50 
ud ersanaer OUshers i s.452s dant + kiss bel tes . 84 HL Reeeeaaer ho} 45 — 50 
STILCLSE A Tae hs ee wo SPN ER ie eta ten .78 .60 —1.00 45 — 49 
Tepe tore ale issue ad cae a ee Noche al ve ae 72 Gihwe eed 45 — 48 
Tuepectors,, bP emale MMi We QauNe OG ele aie 46 .00 — "69 40 — 48 
PAD OMPETS ile co 2ha 6 he aie. de EGIL A RSP aan 65 Ot 4.80 48 — 50 
Machine Operators, Maleii sii .8 9 bs era ns: .76 Oo 24009 45 — 50 
Machine Operators, Female... 2). 6 <i. canes 50 POO rts EU 45 — 48 
INVROIMIIEE RARE 0 Aire Dts: cle Cee d aie Weve 81 (OF =S0 708 44 — 53 
VEST EUS Fan $4 POs Va bs od Re als eee .80 .68 —1.00 45 — 50 
TARRE CVS aR Eek EG Be duu .73 .55 — .84 44 — 50 
PR OOHPA LOTS teri ro Rin. ie. os e's hn Pa Lae 1.00 85 —1.15 40 — 48 


Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ $ 
Firearms 
Assemblers, Male 
CITA Voices cs Bede amsiyemietenctane Eaoiee bea becker orev base Mioteteag Ps 
COULSISCIAW, cs ig anchod aves then Ct eter at te. tetas eR yOu .46 — .64 47 — 48 
Mortred ee ea heeds ated are lelnte Bare Ray 46 — .64 48 
Other Quebec Centres......0......5.055+ Ry | .562 — .62 4 
Genres Cele) Sue OA Marea RAS) Une MIL ae Co inal .59 — .84 48 — 55 
LOLOUICOR Ns Ar ts She ores helo > Siete hae ae ee .69 60 — .84 
Other, Ontario! Gentres die suis eae eek ee os ne | 59 — .84 48 — 55 
Western IProwances tas a Gee, cacione aha eeionelee .89 — 
Assemblers, Female 
TN 5 Ee Poses ee oor ae ee He Beda sto vo Reletevserc ce Shag ie Gane aye 
COT ATIO BUS Ee aye HART: bare Bs she ll nea rate tneis Mele JOU 40 — .74 48 — 55 
SLOLONUOREAL, Crm Leis » Shad aoe de eee .50 40 — .59 4 
Other OntarioiCentres i... G0. 4.4.25) sees .60 45 — .74 48 — 55 
Grinders 
CATIAGEL ANE ah clohentbovnnnicnereiciebetarelhe Pies voice "51 0: «halla iadevetatover aan met 
COUEID EEE Giusti MeN ia Es bons MER) nh uhitnag iN Riles .70 47 — .89 48 — 60 
ITO TCM eves dene tetas e iithss aN Puede tee abet 60 54 — .64 48 — 60 
Other Quebec Centres Fy. aa. oa Meee vad AT — .89 48 — 60 
(eC ATIO:b .. | Rek SER OA tain os Bide vols soe Meine .79 54 — .95 44 — 55 
NOR OU EO ia me cn seamcey aa tad polices EASA nce aioee Beason 82 70 — .95 44 — 48 
Other Ontario Centres ti i:... 3). /inaierteosnare 72 54 — .95 44 — 55 
Inspectors, Male 
Cranial er ee8, MARR RN ER ius ons! olds’ A REEMEROMS «-lekes ot anccvietiekpacn cement 74 
Quebec (Montreal only). bea) <7 slic dunce be wie ROa .61 — .76 60 
Arete ON culate wie tl meri 2 a ar ae yl a eg (3 .538 — .95 44 — 60 
BOT RC Oia toeiNt, te oe Mok Manne, fos 5 0 eR An 74 .53 — .90 44 — 60 
Other Ontario Cenrtrestets ite a ee Vi 53 — .95 48 — 60 
Western sroyincCesy we yee gh iss eee 87 81 — .93 48 
Inspectors, Female 
CANA. hoes Heo see Be ae N Be OR Ree 5s 6G Ki ee Beal 
@uebec (Montreal only) 5.80. gaye ke sce disses ors .64 .09 — .71 48 
OPA O20, seme Beer ee Ce, Sot Ms od pas .41 — .59 44 — 60 
LOTOUCOs sy «BG tre veces duels + RES Bases oA ale had 52 47 — .59 44 — 48 
Other Ontario Gentges Wun. \ ave... 4 sous 49 41 — .59 48 — 60 
Labourers 
CRUE ok. Oss Cah. Rm TU eT OR eel eres wis! UB Sees ate 54 
INTATUEINOS eae OF A BNR ee te Ra th AT .36 — .52 48 — 60 
COUEICO TH UPON ONE ME ORT a Ma SY sete /52 40 — .65 48 — 60 
INGomi rea lee tie ey eh arate echt kh BN Ye 49 .40 — .65 
Other Quebec’ Centres £28.00). Ree .03 42 — .61 48 — 60 
COB TARO Ee Opi ee VIPER Ree ae INAS EN Pad .58 43 — .69 48 
SL OFODCOpbas sca Suh a em iia. soue Bie ieee .58 49 — .65 48 
Other Ontarig Ceomures iy snvew... cae ksccee .58 .45 — .69 48 
Miestern (Prowinces Tein. sds eae. akg vibes sae .08 46 — .74 48 
Lathe Operators, Male 
CGT Be AR ed ieee OR ok A od) ad <2 
COUGTIOG:. ic. OR se arte SRA seis hehe ORs bis Ralls uae 74 44 — .89 48 — 60 
Rca re se A PR «| Sea .68 44 — .79 48 — 60 
Other, Qmebeci Centres fine bk cbt is ocd eons wa .62 — .89 48 — 60 
OntaOe rs... HO Fedo BGs eck Rant Med oss epee POL .52 — .95 44 —- 55 
PROF ORTON. Few AG CRAY Re bate oie eee .76 .b2 — .95d 44 
ther Ontario-Contres Puiodkh Aeiws Saceaie! 240 .62 — .82 48 — 55 


t Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 





Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ $ 
Firearms—Concluded 
Lathe Operators, Female 
Watate MONLATION 2 suet acs vlc o eed eA ld sae ae 54 AT — .79 44 — 55 
Machinists 
PGo wie ts Pia, Oa Seca ack Raggi BS AURA rchon eepee te eo meee .88 
OGC eG it Eien sats | eR LS wi ds spthey neal Mong aver here .87 .63 — .99 48 — 60 
REGIE Oa ee) ch dears a od an he .88 .638 — .99 48 
OuberiO@tebec, Centres daisies oustsyc esac evr ere .83 .638 — .99 48 — 60 
COCA LIO HT APT is RE ok eve) aro hpavdieesvcten .79 .60 —1.02 44 — 55 
SR OVOCO MR HRs soc ebay crab al ete seed hasnt) oi 5) obs .83 .60 —1.02 44 — 48 
Other Ontario. Centregay eg ued x wits .75 .638 — .90 48 — 55 
WWeskernabromineesa wees hemi. es vied wee .93 .88 — .99 48 
Milling Machine Operators 
Cari BAA ee Wino eao, casdashh ehibeesrece Manns LOS Pts yates 74 
YG ES oa DRY cso e og Cao POMSae Py Ar os A eR .78 .62 — .92 48 — 59 
IVE GTACY OO ies o3.2 oh Rec tothe WBE ie SEE ate - 66, .64 — .67 48 
Other Quebec Centres): 3 1k aise 5. oe ahh) oe!» AD ike .62 — .92 59 
Ontario (Not Poronto data): oer or. <a. Sia ey es whe .52 — .85 48 — 55 
Tool Makers 
OCS SENG Cy CS: DO DUE AS EPR oy Sieaenn | ') aen See. Renan PeRe 1.01 
Dam TitiMes.. gh. wre Me ds, saticw « 9 CRE ile SRY re 74 .68 — .83 60 
EOS SICTORR Gikeats “JARI PTC) SU ar ob RUBS Se Te 107 .84 —1.34 48 — 60 
POL CECE Sree Eee ys Udy soci ehi or cele Ba ele wig 1.08 .94 —1.34 48 
Other Quebec-Centres 4... Fi... SES ae 1.06 .84 —1.30 48 — 60 
Pe 00k SAG tA Ae en) ea) ee ae ea 1.01 .69 —1.20 44 — 55 
AMORA OAM MORE ee ete “On Saale 1, Han £02 .79 —1.20 44 — 48 
@pner Ontario Centres. so. os ie se yk eels 98 .69 —1.12 48 — 55 
Welders 
OTE 6 Se GRGRe | 5 OS aR as | ae ae re a .83 
Gee ch ir Mie ee ee ois che id d Maluwie santo Bes .79 57 — .94 48 — 60 
Miomtregit. Seen DRG oot. cc Bais cave Beton 91 .76 — .94 48 
Other Quebee-Ceptres 4... . B85 5 ibs eels g 12 57 — .89 48 — 60 
OAc AMI One May EP reid sd Beauly Adina 82 63 — .94 48 — 60 
IEOTON LOCA SiR oo al aS 80 70 — .90 48 
Other OneariosCeares... BGs vc see baa 82 63 — .94 48 — 60 
Wiestermi Provinces see a. sts OO. sy depen ey 91 71 — .99 48 
Stoves, Furnaces, etc. 
Coremakers 
CRBC Ain. See eee «ere a ie nd ae he SO ee @ 
Wire nese Ber aiere ee te cc OR ian 5 wea ws 62 a 40 
Queneci(No«Montrediidata) 3:98. 2 he nd asaag .40 .38 — .42 55 — 60 
iba Pre tbies Je scab wo a SL Oe Oe teed sis 52 — .98 40 — 55 
PVOYOULOML hee rae cc brates MMe kA he ware 84 68 — .98 40 — 54 
Otber Ontario Centreseiade.. js. fash ss bes 68 52 — .87 50 — 55 
Craters and Shippers 
CAT Aan Shab, ie, ABLES Beslan We, nol Ne cha 54 
DR iS oy ecco cr cba! sh wit SPR woot coh anans Da .45 — .66 40 — 48 
Cie CC Meee. kee Meas) Slate coms Pn cle es ek Sauanee 55 42 — .74 55 — 60 
OTRO WO Tete Re ea aN sie sant 55 .42 — .76 44 — 50 
SRCEEDET POMERAT dette sk coh sh eu ARMA? ok HANS icohsts 70 .538 — .76 44 
Ober Qua raric. Centres. «, < «Gite o serene tone 53 42 — .73 44 — 50 


+ Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


i SS SSS 
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Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ $ 
Stoves, Furnaces, etc.—Continued 
Enamellers 
ESAT eee Ee ee Re ee Ok op adte es Mine Gs ol “Gee le elie .63 
DVL NS tains a! Chat eae wat POMS, 9 ies; Sie anole intace 14 (00. <r Oo 48 
QE DEG Liens lence racials Mara eitate bs ass, ple acer .od Aa ee 5D ae 00 
IVE OUT CAMA 5 .chce Rao, PMS © Abb. wince teats g .58 a) Ronee 50 
Other Qnebec Centres Pe .). sek sone ate viens 44 43 — .45 60 
Ontario, (No horontodata) 2). . wea... fees 64 46 — .72 50 
Labourers 
(COTY ti RMI Bey bss IR Se be RE SIRE a re .49 
IVE ARVEETEVVES set Wee kei eI Ee caie ee aire staal os aoe 43 40 — .49 40 — 48 
UC EGs Malas uni RNC BRING Peeks Ale > vis a eaten Al .28 — .54 55 — 60 . 
NT MD EUTOteL ie Mepeeeet Mee Rises eg tile: se Coa erie Bee 48 438 — .54 op 
Other Quebec Centres 0... 0". sade ese 36 .28 — .4l 60 
CU GATIO EN Litera MM ee ties ie Mls taieh: ain Rise oe wah .43 — .69 44 — 54 
LOPGRtGL es Cee eats ee koa eee .58 .45 — .69 48 — 54 
Other Ontario Genresiy.. (cu ds 6s ao eae .49 43 — .63 50 
Machinists 
COAIYA Re oth disks hala oe ie he aS TSBs Ae: gA0t ais Dane .69 
WATHINOS Oo Cte We cists uke. wdle eo % eet .58 .52 — .67 48 
Quebec (Montreal’only) tics cs dens oa le .66 — .79 55 
Ontario Ny) Se eet GU, eine ooh taelals a atc ae {i 52 — .99 44 — 50 
POP GTLOW Go oer hc bc of I © eee eho aliens eine 87 .79 — .99 44 
ther Onteniente ce sk ote ara wae .63 .52 — .8l 44 — 50 
Moulders (a) 
Nar hal ios ed Mee ihe Soccer ea eames ery 
IVES Pit OS YHe i, oes cee ats! we a Sa 87 .67 —1.05 40 — 54 
Quebec. 2: < SNA Ce aiedeeee ote n en v's eee aR .64 .39 — .91 55 — 60 
WLOTeEr eas er PY A i Geet sett eso Soave ae eae .82 .61 — .91 5D 
Other Quebec Centres... 5.0.0... 400405 .49 39 — .52 60 
CTE TIO yoo ee ee eee ee ele Bee SLO te tas is tae RUE ast: 52 — .97 40 — 59 
MD OTOULO SE hed 6, ce a cams Lae ee 88 68 — .97 40 — 54 
Wther Ontario Centres. (2.86.46... 0¢8 284 ey ee 52 — .97 40 — 59 
British Columbia. 4 i xcies cain hens ss cat dee none .98 77 —1.09 44 
Mounters or Assemblers 
DANA. Re cL Aetna eens 10 2S oat .65 
(sy LEWig Ge b8 Ss ee eRe Wet Akal (Lr cide ok EMMA be her “62 .50 — .88 48 
Quebec (Montreal only): 2.2... 230.6... 0454445 Od .62 — .99 55 
GHEATIO PA Tre eee rte EM Le mnenn soe Mk ee .66 .52 — .95 40 — 64 
AOPOULONE oT EOL ABS ne iets 26 © Ras Were .57 — .95 40 — 54 
Other Ontario'Gentres $06. 7e oo. Oa aS oy ot] .52 — .79 50 
British Colitiapiay ween cee meray Be ales .69 — 44 
Patternmakers 
DATTA GA ON SAAS Whee RON date ec VEEL UME s tesa eve ee aid 
Niarreim es: Aes eee wie sk ee ey ee oe eH, .66 .60 — .75 40 — 48 
Quebec (No Montreal data).............0050% .70 .43 — .81 55 — 60 
ONERLIO NS ENTS BRN hi oS, Maes Saad seat 12, .52 — .95 50 — 55 
POL Ont, eee i ae aa le Sa heh .85 .72 — .95 40 — 54 
Other Ontario’ Centres} 29) ei ws 58 U4 Wee .65 .52 — .78 55) 


(a) Mostly piece-work with wide variations in hourly earnings. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 














Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ $ 
Stoves, Furnaces, etc.—Concluded 
Polishers 
ee eee SE BR ew ae pi atte ee ae ee .60 
hs Vg 6) | ae Sa oat NO gee Re eRe ie Borie! 2am. Prag . 64 51 — .75 48 — 54 
CEO mat retain Urea attr cccleger Wel Merey nay a 51 39 — .86 55 — 60 
CLOUT OC: Ce eee hoe, 6 eke uae GaAs ot AIM 79 72 — .86 5 
Other Quenec: Centreszi. ssciat Wan eo 226 42 39 — .46 60 
CAAT 2 1 Fe LDR AR ner REA i ds OL le OR te Lar a 61 42 — .92 44 — 54 
A AEONVGO Se Ne eae ae ta eee Cade autiele & Gare 80 69 — .92 44 — 54 
Other Gucarto Centres.) ee act sie tee es 58 42 — .62 50 
British COLUM Ea te ee He ec ead ateite wes 64 58 — .69 44 
Sheet Metal Workers 
BES i REN ot ke os tl GE Sak 6h a eR RY wwe 
BVT SIS eee cree cs a ee of atk BS a rod ee 3 . 80 51 — .83 40 — 48 
UCD OCe ree ne sit ee bean Soke aie ald dels > .65 56 — .88 55 
CAT OTE NEE SIE, oe aoe adele id Glove otal os 13 Bo ested 44 — 50 
POP ONUO AY 5 te lara tae Pein ides Meelis aheLe alors .83 57) 97 44 
Other Ontario Centres 0:0. sr. 06 oy tls . 66 DD See 50 
PaUIRIS COMMA 2 Oe ibis od rete eae sa geet ets .93 Sar 44 
Agricultural Implements 
Canada*— 
[EU EE AWN se ott 100 a ae ae aR ie ox ra EP 8 .62 .52 — .80 45 — 50 
EIS TOC CECT Spe itie Cec ete, he oe avs thal wi bhaa Ors pie adel w fer mee 16 54 — .96 45 — 48 
WPL EOUTR CIR yea sits aoe fc aoe oe oe dteat th even Pema art a7 .40 — .66 48 
Machine ODerAatorss <7 50). 5:6 6 ss dn od etesvaparg ei .63 .47 — .80 48 — 55 
INRAGCTINI SES Gr MCA, totic ocak oye ook tet Beha tee 213 .57 — .88 48 — 60 
EOC OES 7 aE SS EP ok aces o oe on ea .79 .56 — .95 48 
Pater tL a fe RE os Ake 17. .58 — .88 48 — 55 
Patter ak Ore eo i dd'e ls DUNG y oo Waele as .85 .62 — .95 48 
SCL NLE CA A VWOPRCr oi. bs cl Ob ead teh awe 22 .42 — .61 50 
pppers Bnd PACKErS. 4x Hi.:g5 niece ld Oe tare atiie orale 68 oa ie 48 — 50 
MUGS USK Ie ae at yh a a eee Omg RT, 85 16 ieee NOS 48 
IY COCO ROR Mni ye air thar ssi aigcs-« 24 cass paatereaene sie .58 47 '== .69 50 
Sheet Metal Products 
Labourers 
Bae el er ET nee ee aka eee ones .51 
CNEDEC ale crea - HP 9 Ae MR be RCO er VE .48 .37 — .68 48 
PUR CH EGE ON gin ee vars nas bya vaoneandy boetas ONT ERAE ES .50 .42 — .67 48 
Other Quebes Centres ey o.-.i.. os eee ei eee .45 37 — .52 48 
CTE Ake hy Rata e ow hcve<d dl AE .50 .40 — .58 48 — 50 
Fae EIA TL oh hes ah owe ene ees bc CAA ec A eae 54 .41 — .58 48 
Other Ontario Centres... 45.54.08 odie mers 46 40 — .58 50 
PPAIPIC) EPOUTRCCR orcs hos ee we a 4 BRib cv es pdbehat aves 53 40 — .60 44 — 54 
Soy htc: cb Chol ki hss): Papen) Serge & | ORI T Se nes 59 45 — .70 48 
Machine Operators 
HC aie CT a ee nn RR a, WY EOERN. <7 PRC REE By! .70 
DE NCRien iiia) da dca ir yf peda gah haved sean ies poe eae eA ae .49 — .59 44 
CUE DSCONEONITEAL-ONIY ) o.< i ecauhate 64, w spec acm sean .69 .62 — .88 48 
Ros te Pei aea notes Case Fe da d-vepna win ohewinnca a! Phe eebe tee .70 .52 — .88 48 — 5d 
PIC MIeR te Crain G-aih eh S Wek ds nse ae SUR au ney Beeaed wee ae 67 .52 — .82 48 
Other Ontario: Centress vac de Me erases Py es: .52 — .88 48 — 55 
PPONMEM POWINCES. sos o.cka Bae oabeed Mad et aoras ie .61 — .87 44 — 50 
MATa UI, ow. bn we od Kelp a bawaeeadows . 66 .59 — .86 44 — 48 


* Mostly Quebec and Ontario. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Concluded 














Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ $ 
Sheet Metal Products—Concluded 
Machinists 
Claas Cah nie ba 2 am 0 Cae Me tee aN ioe cae . 90 
Qisebees 225. aa cele RNa Batacert th .58 — .98 44 — 55 
Don troaig kaa es ae eo. tee ae, .83 .58 — .98 44 
@ther Quebec: Cemtress Jo... 75... scabies .63 .62 — .92 48 — 55 
DERE, Poche ha ARR ON aN coc hs nds a 86 .62° — .99 48 — 50 
STOR ONG ARN cc) Ue Se. «anal ek Rar a 90 .62 — .99 48 
Other Ontario Cemtresity.. geese wns he. 83 64 — .99 50 
Praivic d FOVINGES Mae eee. . sukeele cn, Outi alnrae .83 .68 — .98 44 — 49 
PLD RSEL UO DIED es EN OU ca! 2 ee pie 1.09 .90 —1.18 44 
Sheet Metal Workers 
lala ay Lae UL Soe re ORNS GE la tle Se Rob maa .65 
Qrebeo'(Monthealon bye ein «Lan. os seis bus s6f RV dae teens 44 — 48 
CORAL IGA COG 2 ate Pmt ee TALS ck an Bumde Sect .69 08 — .8l 44 — 55 
SR INTAEOA eee tis 2 RIN RS Bel 69 61 — .8l 44 — 55 
Cither Ontario GWemtresemin. . ..\..aucivbe.on 4 .68 .58 — .80 44 — 55 
PERITIBEE PO VIDCCS kh ese « 6 cre aie Kuseie mies .60 bl —-_ 276 44 — 50 
IDTAGISE: AOU OMaa On: OMe... ac Dues oR See .64 .61 — .80 44 — 48 
Sheet Metal Workers’ Helpers 
CAD AOIAT ee ere Re eee ee GIG SGC Ue Sepak Sy 8 
QOuebes ( Montreal only 4 2 sea fs 2S he ae oe .37 — .64 48 — 55 
ONTARIO Te eres heels Cares ONE Peay .64 .52 — .88 48 
LOY GOUGO Rie iors Si aie Maen We Va! gy chebod Renee .64 .538 — .69 48 
Other’ Ontario Cemtres Ben «4/5. 0.0) Logue .63 .52 — .88 48 
Peairie: Provimeese ys oat. o Saeed MON vy, sos sal heb inane «D6 .40 — .80 44 — 50 
British Columbia gts sees cy Deh 6 os ch w LN .70 .60 — .77 44 
Shippers 
Canada er Cae ey er EMM tei c era ae taped .59 
Quedecs (Montreal only), 2. Wea ko ee ae me 45 — .72 45 — 48 
Oh hes nig fap d ged OMIM nage Bins aoa Ler bl lye Oy] ene ne ee Ne .61 .52 — .78 44 — 50 
TLOLTODLO Sree en Re oe AE ites .60 .52 — .76 44 
Other Oirtario Centres: (ea te ie os JG2 .538 — .78 50 
Pesirie: PEGVIBEES ics, hake idee i an as Bee eee .55 .45 — .68 44 — 50 
Tinsmiths 
PAM GUM sala Ee eae ane Pe ON RNR ee 42 
Quebec. ( Montrealoniae)’. oh... Pits ls beeen atk .57 — .88 48 — 50 
VN UIOL. 1 Ae opel I as Re eB oes eg ike & feel t8 By irs .59 — .97 44 — 50 
GTONTO SU ate eee Ne Mie te BSB 14 .59 — .83 44 — 50 
OthersQntario Ceneres (ie yo i ane ee cera 78 .55 — .97 44 — 50 
Prarie rovinCes. occ eee Lee rote cic aks Rus: 68 .57 — .97 44 
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Table V—(13) TOBACCO PRODUCTS 








& 


Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Week Week Week 


$ $ 
Tobacco and Cigarettes 


Canada (Quebec and Ontario)— 





ICD Gers, (HNIC. «2. ames harsh a:c «Mee. Osea secs es 14.33 11.96 — 18.49 48 
Cigarette Makers, Female.................... 15.68 11.96 — 20.21 | 48 — 50 
DsaVOUBOTS AVL AIe igs ipuk Si. «< Byoes duh lags oso ah 23.23 14.48 — 26.48 48 
WI CDIDIStC MOL AICG.. 5 ue es. ox aaa tah Gok ve oe oes 27.93 22.07 — 30.40 48 
Packers, Cigarette, Female (). 6. jess sole: 16.71 11.96 — 24.57 48 
Packers, TobaccocMemales.)... ae! me. cs ety: EP2IG 11.96 — 23.25 | 48 — 50 
mteminers: iW eM ale: x). /.ee dee bl eee ae hs ss fo Tey 12 11.96 — 24.95 48 — 50 
pLopacen) Cutters, Males ie A. cme, sk all pete 22.59 17.75 — 33.45 48 — 50 
Cigars 
Canada (Quebee and Ontario)— 
Banders and Wrappers, Female............... 18.31 14.83 — 20.62 | 44 — 48 
Bunchers and Rollers, Female.:.............. 19.22 13.77 — 31.55 45 — 48 
toigan Makers, Male kes. tess) se ear egyes oak Lk. 29.52 18.95 — 38.03 | 43 — 48 
CicaniMakers, siemales nad. < othe es 4h 0k 20.23 12.61 — 24.48 | 40 — 48 
PAO Rene POMIAIe, «i. 5am cas At 5s a Bites ce bby Ge 13.49 — 25.95 44 — 48 
Spo Vets UP eMiAlesa 4. aoa esto mace a oe tus oe bor 17.47 13.12 — 22.93 45 — 48 











Table V—(14) BEVERAGES 





Brewery Products 


Bottlers, Hand 


CEES OU / GTi Ae ROEM Joie le On hm Ra rt SPER PaO AER 30.58 
ACE a Oka. cot MAR OO Aas MP Annee. WCE 30.58 26.20 — 37.60 44 
SRORGTEGRe PAR Mane ee As is en epee eke Gee 31.65 SleZo oe aedd WY 44 
Other. @nidgio.Centres..).. tea saan ae ue es 30.54 26.20 — 37.60 44 
PPOs POVIN CES sao eee tie sk A Aah een a 28 .22 22.73 — 33.01 44 
STALLS EA OLIN DLA ohare ee cos cht.) aren dg ae a eee 35.68 32.65 38.65 44 
Bottlers, Machine 
GEIR Vs Hite, Das ED SUGA ean i ee ano MPa wR tn or 30.80 
INE AERC NGS met eh poet be STN eed 21.95 — 44 
Otebec (Montrealionly) tick)... 82:0) eee 27.46 26.60 — 29.00 48 
COMtariOn 1 ae ee A) Ae me ee 31.26 23.95 — 35.51 44 — 50 
OR COW Tc ERM AEN Le Su eng oo 30.93 — 33.41 44 — 48 
Other Ontario Centres.) ooo on Sek 30.41 23.95 — 35.51 44 — 50 
Wester Provinces |. 0." hc. ee Ae 34.83 27.91 — 38.45 44 — 48 
Cellarmen 
(CATE G Bir NS ES NAR OTN LR ee Ma LN 32.63 
NEA Tie eat, 0 i eer dae 8) oad Geka 19.87 19.538 — 20.48 44 
QuebectGMiontreal only) 04. nek! i ute 26.70 24.68 — 28.04 48 
GY eet At AE a em Reais 5 WL CM ane 32.744 25.95 — 37.65 44 — 50 
LOTOtO hte ese kek as Ad lo on tc 33-05 32.15 — 37.65 44 — 48 
OtherOntario: Centres... .ccka eeu wan 32.64 25.95 — 37.60 44 — 50 
erie: Prowan@es tee lt. dated ey, 33.05 24.57 — 41.43 44 
Evra ist CC OLUtioly © 2 peo od Ste eet eu noe ea 36.10 29.45 — 43.25 44 — 48 





t Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(14) BEVERAGES—Concluded 


ee — — — ——  oey®yeyq®q®qow <»0aaea0660—0—0—0$0@™0_0q°0°N—«<—<«< 








Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Week Week Week 
$ $ 
Brewery Products—Concluded 
Coopers 
Carinidad 02. eae ee ie ERS Dedoass sae wala eine ta 35.41 
OME DEG Liew Gemie cn rte ee wh sieta Gorge sparen ito me 36.76 30.45 — 38.12 | 48 — 55 
NMONETERL hak. Ou ith cietistteiess seis tater 37 .86 37.16 — 38.12 48 
Other Quebec Centres..........-.-.+008- 30.69 30.45 — 30.92 | 48 — 55 
CVE ATIC ate ene Bean SIs = sn nee sgapets pee Le ae 35.58 25.95 — 40.28 | 44 — 50 
SOT ORE tle cists ant Fe uae cae ee aie ee 35.70 35.63 — 35.77 | 44 — 48 
Other Ontario Centres i). oe sejes 6 eee eels 35.55 25.95 — 40.28 | 45 — 50 
PPAIFIC F POVINCES eae tale ta OI. rei etatale el sieiee ee 33 .33 22.73 — 39.87 | 44 — 48 
PS ritishh Kc OUMITTAG Wc eae ie = \s 's; cuntine ava At afb tet 37.33 33.95 — 40.60 | 44 — 48 
Engineers 
CANA, SA ee Pe VENER aes co oss: ove ila Ua altar eee 39.58 
Maritiiies iu {eee mee cies a's aoc ceere cane 33 .63 30.95 — 33.95 44 
COHPTOTIOU AY She) PRE MRA D ila'+ » cise StH le bape Cee POD 29.18 — 48.65 | 44 — 50 
EE OPOTEI NS Sem RN tale ss © wlcntre Wawel is Heeerar ee 43.03 34.95 — 48.65 44 — 48 
Other Omtar OO Cares; 46's. cas scbea's Se eee 39.15 29.18 — 46.75 44 — 50 
PTALILG PE ROVIECO CLIN he sir Wb s+ sis.s oie a8 Rb Re 38.90 31.91 — 42.74 44 — 48 
PPE hein COAL eee OM oho s4cans Cuagerercr are way ese 39.64 29.55 — 47.88 44 
Firemen 
CAPAC RAE Re eels ONIN Ee OPER « os: bin teie eokuiite ce, bil 31.10 
MLA ALINE © Uva aae tal se wR «en hae eee yee 22700 20.95 — 22.95 44 
RIT 0: Aan ROM RUA eae ah, 2 iis, bab SUES. 30.79 24.68 — 34.60 48 
RE OTEERTLGOe Cet Le tis ete « chuture se Gee 31.53 29.96 — 34.60 48 
Other Quebec Wentres fyi... cies sm ae 26 .33 24.68 — 27.70 48 
Oatario (NGL Orantosdeda ) ani... 26S ied 34.20 30.45 — 36.05 | 44 — 48 
Prarie PV TOVINCRS Ul. cists ite Vettes 6 os atewieie ents ene 31.52 29.45 — 33.95 44 
Kettlemen 
Oye: CON ai, Sem eb Se Be ON Body eh aor a ON IaD | at 33.19 
EEC SAAD Lee nei cio bette 46) teusce 6 2 ol Bien as 28.01 25.64 — 29.00 48 
PVE ORIOL OAC RLU Oe Es papitle. 00 ete naire 28.48 26.60 — 29.00 48 
Other Quebec Centres WOR Sede cya coh Bee 26.84 | 25.64 — 28.04 48 
Ontario UNG Poronto dita) aoe: . ies sim. 4 eet 34.37 25.95 — 48.15 | 44 — 50 
Westertl (eTOVInCes Fale tee eG wohl BE als 34.95 30.48 — 37.95 44 
Motor Truck Drivers 
CPW at 6 | WRIST ES ERR, GWT 08 EAU) Ce gr eet 32.16 
IVES TIGINOS a ia Loh sk o cinee Ee Oh oe REO OEhs s = Danis » 22.98 19.49 — 35.11 44 
Ope Cie hevcibae ian Maen alee tah ide Mere eye Fie 9 = 32.42 25.10 — 44.07 | 48 — 55 
Mio Grea) il. sue a thts 4 hooks Min Pia orig: § tole 32.84 29.60 — 44.07 | 48 — 55 
Other Quebec Centres.........5..+..00+. 30.86 25.10 — 35.88 48 
Ontario. LING, Toronto dats) stems Gens oni ge 2 ns 32.02 23.45 — 39.45 | 44 — 50 
PEAirie} PTO VMACeRe rami aickieve oats ai c/s iosteigeies epaue ee 31'.38 25.45 — 36.33 44 — 48 
| eR Sd ct OW OY CULE B12) Fe MME Mpa mL 5 ORR BP ROR A 36.69 28.64 — 38.65 44 
Wash House Men 
CARBO WEN. 1 MSE not EMD Be ae eo nents 6 Be chy 29.69 
QOuebee, (Montreal only), 26005. MR sae sp oes 26d, 22.76 — 28.04 48 
Ontario: (NovToronto Gatayss. .. Bie Mee. ka ee « Bot, 29.39 — 47.10 | 44 — 50 
Prairie Provinces cid Ca Be abe. VER Mee tee Sper! 26.95 — 39.58 44 — 48 


+ Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(15) ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 








Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ $ 
Electricians 
STG ieee gee SEMIS Te Ue AS AL Iay oc: diy rp ginny ete Sperieet eee .83 
Maritimes... leone 2 eee oe ee vhs cee .87 .70 —1.00 44 — 48 
Opebec.) BB. ove BEL ows Ble eee eer eens 71 .68 — .82 48 
atari BAe Ferd SO os Ans ho Pie ds Biowe .82 .77 — .96 44 — 48 
Peaivic Prevaecoes es. «bs ae Pedic vee we .90 .83 —1.00 48 
British: (Colunipiner cee ee. . . Sass ee cess .86 .74 — .94 48 
Groundmen 
eae ON eig LOn . OA Gates AIPRISS ; i eaaraenEs Sree benee .67 
Meritines. ee Aes tees RR ie Shoe oe 63 .50 — .70 44 — 48 
OiiebeGa, 21 iis re i. de so eda eee 2 leet 60 51 — .67 48 
WG CariG ee. | eis acc Ba ys Bore eels cabs eae .66 .57 — .70 44 
Prairie HPOCICes: Clk ar Ac oe see ee teh we atste « .60 .51 — .66 44 
British Columbia........-..-.----0eeeeeeees .76 15 — .90 44 — 48 
Labourers 
Seay <8. PPT er NEL, shack 5: ga PR aiores 9S suapeceyeig 54 
Bebe tare ee iit oe: ans Al ase ene: 9) se urgognvoue 47 40 — .56 48 
TITS gery AR ea IO ae ae eRe anne araraeer ary: (peci an .49 40 — .55 48 
CATA) Be es ei ee 2 aka hea a ee .64 .49 — .73 40 
Prairie ProvinCeS ss ccc oko fee 20 Behe Ole 8 So bcepeueunen .56 .50 — .60 48 
Brush Colusa 4) 6 ea ee .58 .50 — .65 48 
Tanemen 
WARHUAL SS ee aa ese ico cia h ame eae’ .81 
ATi tAee ee is Sevetetels oe cidbi ee ress .69 51 — .79 48 
CUEDCO 5 a Basis Sereee Oteo inl om ole Gtany ve .70 Ol ese 48 
Os bariG ts. . BE ce Be oro ahs EBs e's tiseee .80 BY eee! 40 — 48 
Deairievbrovuiceta: Bhs). 5-6 < sBBa 6 se Koes 94 .84 —1.04 44 — 48 
Pritis i Columtbiaes G8 ces... ls STs oes oe Scie 1.00 93 —1.06 48 
Metermen 
ELT: Ce ey oleae Re ote tO 5 APR egy SRN Mie 
Maritimes. |e. jens Ai cc doe o x Oboes eines .70 .68 — .89 44 — 48 
Quebec.) i: De) ora Awe ts 32s DBS <2 ee eee .68 55 — .75 48 
Craik ee ce ee ee ce OR eee RES .67 — .78 48 
Perric Provinces foie ch he en io ee ieee .83 .70 — .88 44 — 48 
British C Otol s daa. ahs te oe ee .89 82 — .97 44 — 48 
Meter Readers 
Cara he te ee hs Ds os a8 Se ee .66 
Meret Cities eee | gees ANE Ale bs PP SPEE Saaer Oe 46 — .64 48 
Queen ee ree: A se os Bias 28 oe Pies .70 60 — .79 48 
Hix AE Om gies Ea geo he o's aes be Se sing .64 58 — .74 44 
Piairic Bei eices en, Aides cde sso ete oe ei! range hus .68 60 — .78 48 
Britisin@ohimbiae: Ch cid. Rb es os bee econ 70 52 — .76 44 — 48 
Operators 
AERO. Bee Es oes MEBs ne RBS cs ace ois .78 
Dat eaAL, ke PBS dec oly sce = 8 ee eres ‘Ga 58 — .75 48 
Qaebecal Ue aie ores Ub 6 68 RR, 2 Rapes 74 70 — .87 48 
Cnt tio ee ds a ee ae OR .79 .66 — .87 48 
Matrices ECO VINE Go eed Re Care shoe ean 81 .69 — .86 48 
Pei lish MCOMIMOIAG 6s oxen = Davin On eee Sie .89 .80 — .90 44 — 48 





40135—5 
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Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, RADIOS, ETC. 








Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ $ 
Radio Sets and Parts 
Assemblers, Male 
Canada RP). 00. Wet A aes TA, oo tae .56 
Quebec (Mobtrealonmly). 10... Biv. c.. Lewes .63 .54 — .64 50 
Outaio eS Rete POEL ENG oe Bens, oc tek ek 203 .45 — .58 44 
LOLOTLONG (ns Me vk Reis a see baad & 04 49 — .58 44 
Other Ontarro*Centrest.... . BR... Peunen 53 45 — .58 44 
Assemblers, Female 
Oy Ore Lares “MEUM Oe: otsalce. aanaar a Mebane “Ig Say ol 
Quebec, (Montreal only)... 5... 30... .... 4. een .56 AT — .69 50 
OULABIO Loa MeN ree ed, . . . Olea. . oo ee ee .48 .40 — .56 44 
‘LOLONtOW a ne ee A... ss bos Pek Ry 40 — .56 44 
Other. Ontario-Centres! ....90......4.e0cs .43 41 — .49 44 
Inspectors, Male 
Canada 2202 Aesth Rot 8 ok SE ARE . 70 
Quebee (Montrealvonly). sh... sac oe. wa .64 — .79 50 
OntariG tec eee OS IS RO .60 .50 — .62 44 
TOLUDtO ere eee. «Oe, ee ee, 04 50 — .58 44 
Other OmvarnoGentres). .. VPs... ae ke .61 57 — .62 44 
Inspectors, Female : 
CRNA tan bn ae ee Re  ), Ons ame eee 54 
Quebec (Montreatoniy) co. UO... ca deus .56 47 — .64 50 
ODISTIO Nisin cee ene, co Reem .46 .41 — .53 44 — 48 
HL OCOTTONS Se Semen 3. Ae ens .ol 47 — .53 48 
Other Ontario Centresfy.... 60555400 4,. 43 41 — .45 44 
Shippers and Packers, Male 
Canada i, boo ve eee oem: | OF or heed. .64 
Quevec: (Mohtreatniny( bes: . 08s. se eee. .61 .54 — .64 50 
OriteRiG eek Bebe - Hy ed ee .68 .56 — .79 44 
Dorantom-soe Meena. We, Fs tek val 60 — .79 44 
Other Ontario Centreste.....<...2 tos cka 63 56 — .67 44 
Testers, Male 
Cand das ois ts tives. eile « See es RO AL .56 
ONnTAPOtR een co Ake ee Bg .56 .40 — .60 44 — 50 
TPOTOnTOS te reer ee tte Be ee Ot .50 — .60 44 
Other Ontario’ Centres# 2). 83... 2. cock. 40 —s 50 
Electrical Apparatus 
Assemblers, Male 
Candaaer ibs 528 2 She hak Ei). .62 
Ouvebec (Montreal only) )..oseses. oo. teen .65 .48 — .83 44 — 55 
Ontario j= Mk eo G Spay Sei 5h a CE .62 .50 — .65 44 — 55 
‘EOROntOM eS coe eet em rb Bata 61 51 — .65 44 — 50 
Other Ontario’@entres! 88s). oo fed 63 50 — .65 44 — 55 
Western |Provinces} See, Wee. oo) bees 71 52 — .85 44 
Assemblers, Female 
anne oc) bose ok. ale a anne ee ns .48 
Quebec (Montreal only)... <8)... .. bueuen .50 .42 — .50 44 — 55 
Ontario. sy) pee ce ae idee .48 .386 — .56 44 — 55 
EP’ OPONTONE ER 1h on Nett Rese </> Paeiien 50 .40 — .56 44 — 50 
Other Ontario>@éntres|.......% 65... ... de..4+ 42 .36 — .50 48 — 55 
Western Prowamces} 20... bc caters an hewn, 47 — 44 


t Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, RADIOS, ETC.—Continued 











; Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per Hours per 
per Hour Hour Week 
$ $ 
Electrical Apparatus—Continued 
Buffers and Polishers 
RATA Ee he Co carina eee cit a oC awe ne 59 : 
CMtATION, (ate sons Bale se Le ss RR ee ce es .59 44 — .66 44 
OTT Ces toes ER iss 8S a eR ans oa .60 44 — .66 44 
Other Ontario Centres... «cen. cies elec vas soe 50 — .65 48 — 55 
Coil Winders, Male 
CCRTIATLA ee ee ec ne neal Ec uae SA eats td 
@uebec (Montreal-only) . 2... 2.955.205 evens .82 .78 — .88 47 
LON TAPIO’ aoc a ec ee a Es bat GEe eta ote we! .58 — .80 48 
OP GLOD PGMA rs ee See hie es. cheer ake .69 .58 — .77 48 
Other Gucario Centres: .. 8. 2... reo es wk .65 — .80 48 
Coil Winders, Female 
COVEN G Ce pa Qn ah ana ee le Reg GRU eee Se rear 54 
CrP ATION. Se eke hes ek oI UE CR ie hs 54 .45 — .67 48 
SP OLOULORE hin ks re SR ee She be Se E 04 45 — .57 48 
Other Ontario, Gentrese .. nr. Gs thee ess 51 47 — .67 48 
Inspectors 
COECEN EN crete MSDS Sa eee eae Wee ee EN OSI: Ae See .70 
Quebec (MONUERL ONLY ) pies cic. sa Gees ile se 79 lo — .of 55 
OPRALION ree ec hs Bake oe .69 .57 — .87 48 — 50 
PE GEOIUO eee ROR See. sey woes SCA .69 .57 — .87 50 
Other Ontario’ Centreg 00.26. ted nee 64 57 — .67 48 
Labourers 
Oe ee te ae a nite hedvn: algo ea) Rea .58 
uebec (Montreal Only}. ck einer: ee 4 eee .56 .52 — .65 46 — 52 
ATT ah at C00 ehh Pk Pe RH a ee ea EPG SARS eras .59 .44 — .66 40 — 50 
Pee ST es a enchis eet as nae Blea eR ers 60 54 — .66 40 — 50 
Other Ontario Centres 2: sas +00 Sn ee ee 56 44 — .60 44 — 48 
Machine Operators 
CEE FE IR ST es Ion RL SS Aye te ws 
Quebee (Montreal only). ..... 5.2.62 +5--+ +200: .68 .61 — .74 44 
NTA PTO seers Bae coc Ay Sone atid chk ene .76 55 — .91 44 — 48 
dines 1) fo at Gea Rais haere ana ORR amar .78 57 — .91 44 — 48 
Other Ontario Centres. cs .cscs cect 62 55 — .70 44 — 48 
Westerns PLOVINCES Ten cs 5.0/5 des Sots ce avy stm eteers 73 — 48 
Machinists 
eae hae ees ie eu oink s be ars ow sb Dee eR .76 
Quebec (Montreal only)..... 2.2.0.6 see eee .80 72 — °.92 48 
MD EAO  yS ae oe a) akin er ays 4 .62 — .86 44 — 50 
ED PONTE Me ee heh es ee SO 4 .62 — .86 44 — 50 
Other Ontario Centres. .4 0 os cae ven ss .74 .68 — .85 50 
Wrecternm FP lovinCes hs 200. cess ee see aes 84 .72 — .87 44 — 49 
Packers and Shippers 
i si ic i eer te Roa ea AN Sate woe BS G5 
Quebec (Montreal only)........-...++-.+65: .65 .58 — .72 55 
CE ar On ee ee as eins Wis nie etek piste ete Wik eats Ai .55 — .75 48 
PE OROT GOpR eaters el cal cise hoe ma Rae ew RUSE aos .66 .56 — .75 48 
Gther Ontario. Centres) ..264 5 oa ace es 56 55 — .64 50 — 55 


+ Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, RADIOS, ETC.—Concluded 








Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 
Electrical Apparatus—Concluded 
Platers 

CBG Aah bol cate ti ce tere OTe ie ok ci epi 66 
OCOTATIO case. i ete e ce nas ee Pettona ts .66 
"LOTODSOL ie © nds renee Be ons pea erate .68 

ther Ontario Centreseee.. ts 00 COS. SOT 

Sheet Metal Workers 

CANA akin t 2 Ee ieeiiict EE ~~ Sh cloais soescuent aa! 
Quebec (Montreal only).................005- t2 
Ontario. cacti cm Seb ees» bas aw sasgepeuman .69 
"TOren tie = cts dees « «CRs s 6 ae «he vaasere ey 

Other Ontario-Gentree::.. 0... ae. bois. .63 
Western Provincest..............-000- aes .85 

Toolmakers 

CANAD Ase eset oes Cee EIN sce oes ane Rte .98 
Onebec (Montreal Only) ec steinse sg aoe oe oe ele at 93 
Ontaria tic See ee bite cs ccna eee eee 99 

TP OTOUDGO or ae en tac so ee oars oak a tren 1.00 
Other Ontario Gentrésta.:. 66555 s.0bseene 94 

WV eslerni Provinces) ue oe kins. snes beak soon 1.01 


¢ Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 


Range of 


Rates per 
Hour 


Standard 


Hours per 


Week 


44 — 55 
48 — 50 
44 — 55 


48 
40 — 52 
40 — 52 
48 — 50 
48 


48 
44 — 55 
48 — 50 
44 — 55 

44 
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Table VI—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF 


ee SSS »—a—a_m<—w0Oo>orvr"= 


BRICKLAYERS 
AND Masons 





Locality Wage 
Rate 
Per 
Hour 
$ 
Sydney 
BRO RS pees ei eo pte I ane a RAT Am arin 5 -95 
NAO a ea atte ce aecty, Mee oh Wecuuaes en eee wepapeweyt. 4 -95 
194 oo RE ASE ENE ee ee eee eed -95—-100 
POA tae ae eter a cued tee Sy tae eS 3 -95—1-10 
1943 osc See SERRE en Se aes 1-00—1-15 
Halifax 
TODO ee tare eee nas Se eee eee © 2 1-00 
POLO Se emcee ee arose baa neem es ose 1-60 
ACY: ity < Bole ran era tanta when Corsi) C4 Cees 1-10 
[942 oF BEER Eee oe eT, oo 1-10 
1943 TRS. Fee ee ieee 1-15 
Charlottetown 
BOBO ci no Sash oNat, vc Pe EE Rae of -70—-75 
TOO oe oo, eR cas che ac Rs Se Rhee os -70—-75 
TSE cared once Fine ee ei aR oresk -75 
ROY a apt cite nec aR Ate Raa = ane du Raa 75 
1043 A es SE Ee a Pe 95 
Moncton 
POBG sees cee a oe ee aerate Wee Pees Ai 80 
Dee Ian ueaeresriaee bepieterl Api GAH yea cin acct tentySia -80 
pS 7: Bi De = a eRe ee CHETAN Nara th AMEE iota oe -80—-90 
[94226 ARS SE Ssh we OR ee ne ee S, -$0 
O43 ie caleeee ie Pee iene eres en aA 95 
Saint John 
TQSU Se. ou Ce etal, es a cha ear ee 90 
TOLD ce es a a agin eee es 90 
C7 a aie A eae AO Nene VAN. 3 oom 90 
IC): ie AR Ohne eens SAU gat aa yb at 5. fae 90 
TOG pe errr st te Ae) ee en 1-05 
Quebec 
1B)! eee Ree NN era tame td Cade -75—-80 
NGA Qe ec Oterees atta es See aed Ore eee -80 
2 ROY) EMR eet ay wt eA URE UE RRS, Pe NE Be arcs 85 
HO A Rae ae AIRE ER pass RN on cy ls ANE 90 
LOGS S aa ee Chee aie ces Ade ee Rae ne 1-00 
Montreal 
10840 Beers wee emul ewer ieee team IR LARNACA a -80—-90 
i ROY. Uy PER nee Rees GMMR Ah ROR et ae Ae ris -88 
a MO 5a as Re tae i One Ai Be Ree Soe Eo Ne 92 
aos a aerate ica Nomar eh ea ay nn cele tem aetone 97 
1 i Aer Ape e te riers AARNE, AMEN Rr tls, 8% 1-05 
Ottawa 
a Ko [5 We VNR Re Sila Cony ae Mn Orpen se ee rt Code -90—1-00 
5 OV: } Vee Peeeaa Manat Mien ret ye aNare, Sota t 1-00 
1 HOY Dake mapa ek Patina ee On hun) Sem rR Ea Sn 1-10 
DAD ie ee ice) 0 he eR hee ce? 1-10 
TOSS od Bis SRS ae ts ne ee 1-15 
Kingston 
GS Ores uek cee weeny Or ln ent tray) aren ae 1-00 
TDA i eesro costes oak oh deoearaie kl ots Sener nS 1-00 
1 RO Ia ete eace mite Ss SAR gg em gE ERIS A aOR 1-05 
SOR Thane cto OI Re ee 1-05 
TOA, steed cae ace eee 1-05—1-11 
Belleville 
ROSG pee age oe eels cldon ie ake ae aes ame -75—-90 
DAG Oi Noo be «scat tah Manis od tro Careaa ai Ree -75-—-90 
POR ke ool diate Sophias noes hoe -90 
OA CRN Se (Re. Uae ew he Oe WEIN OR ee Mayes -90 
10% Re ae ce amet ay 8 8.5 LS vente PAIR 8 1-02 


Standard 
Hours 
Per 
Week 


| a | nme 


CARPENTERS 
Wage | Standard 
Rate Hours 

Per Per 
Hour Week 
$ 
-70—-80 44 
-80—-90 44 
-80—-90 44 
-90 44—48 
-90— -95 44 
-70 44 
-70 44 
-80 44 
-80 44 
»85 44 
-45—-55 44—48 
-45—-55 44—48 
-55 44 —48 
-55 48 
-60 48 
-45—-55 4448 
-45—-55 44—48 
-50—-70 44—48 
-65—-70 48—54 
-70—-75 48 
50—-60 44—48 
-60 44—48 
-70 44—48 
60—-70 48 
75—-80 48 
55—- 60 44—48 
-60 44—48 
-65 44—48 
-70 4448 
-80 44-48 
-70 44 
77 44 
“81 44 
-86 44 
-95 44 
°85 44 
85 44 
-90 44 
-90 44 
-95 44 
-80 44 
*85 44 
-90 44 
-90 44 
-95 44 
-50—-70 44—54 
-70 44—48 
-70 44—48 
-70 48—54 


TXLECTRICAL 

WoRKERS 

Wage Standard 
Rate Hours 
Per Per 
Hour Week 
$ 

-70 44—48 
-70 44 
-70—-80 44 
-90 44 
-90—-95 54 
85 44 
95 44 
1-00 44 
1-00 44 
1-05 44 
-50—-60 44—48 
-60 44—48 
60 44—48 
65 48 
to 48 
50—-60 4448 
-60 44-—48 
-60—-65 44—48 
-50—-65 4448 
65 44—48 
65 44—48 
75 48 
78 48 
-55—-65 4448 
-60 44—48 
65 44—48 
70 44—48 
80 4448 
-75 44 
+83 44 
-87 44 
-92 44 
1-00 44 
80 40 
80 40 
85 40 
90 44 
95 44 
-70—-75 44 
-75—-80 44 
-80 44 
-80—-85 44 
85—1-00 44 
-65—-70 44—54 
-65—-70 44—54 
-65—-70 44—54 
-70—-75 44—54 
-75—-80 44—54 
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LABOUR IN CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, 1943 








SHeet Metar 


————— | "=e 


PAINTERS 
Wage | Standard 
Rate Hours 

Per Per 
Hour Week 
$ 
63—-75 44 
63—-75 44 
63—-75 44 

-75 44 

-79 54 

-60 44 

-65 44 

-73 44 

-73 44 

-80 44 

-40—-55 4448 
-40—-55 44—48 
+55 44—48 
55 48 
-60 48 
-55 44—48 
-55—-60 44—48 
-55—-60 44—48 
-60—-65 48 
-60—-65 48 
-50—-55 4448 
-55—- 60 44—48 

-60 4448 

-60 44—48 
-60—-76 44 
-50—-55 4448 
+55 4448 
-60 44—48 
-65 44—48 
*75 4448 
-66 44 
-70 44 
-74 44 
-79 44 
-85 44 
-70 44 
-70 44 
°75 44 
-75 44 
85 44 
-70 44 
*75 44 
-80 44 
-80 44 
*85 44 
-40—-60 48—54 
+45—-60 48—54 
-50—-60 44—54 
-50—- 60 48 

-65 48 


PLASTERERS 
Wage _ | Standard 
Rate Hours 

Per Per 
Hour Week 
$ 
-80 44 
-80 44 
-80 44 
-90 44 
95 44 
-80 44 
-85 44 
-90 44 
-90 44 
95 44 
-75 44—48 
aw) 44—48 
“75 44—48 
°75 44—48 
-75—-80 44-48 
-60—-80 44—48 
-75—-80 4448 
-75—-90 4448 
-80 44—48 
-90 44 
-90 44—48 
-90 44-48 
-90 44—48 
1-05 44—48 
75 4448 
-80 44—48 
-85 44—48 
-90 4448 
1-00 44—48 
-80 44 
-88 44 
-90 44 
95 44 
1-05 44 
*85 44 
+85 44 
1-00 44 
1-00 44 
1-05 44 
1-00 44 
1-00 44 
1-05 44 
1-05 44 
1-10 44 
-75—-80 44—54 
-75—-80 44—48 
-80—-85 4448 
1-05 44—48 


PLUMBERS 
Wage Standard 
Rate Hours 
Per Per 
Hour Week 
$ 
-70—-80 44 
7 44 
-75—-85 44 
-75—-85 44 
-85—-95 44 
*85 44 
-95 44 
-95 44 
+95 44 
1-03 44 
-50—-60 4448 
-50—-60 44-48 
-60 4448 
-60 48 
-65 48 
-60—-65 4448 
-60—-70 4448 
-70—-80 4448 
-80 48 
-85 48 
-60—-70 44—48 
-65—-70 4448 
-80 44—48 
-80 48 
-85 44 
-55—-65 44—48 
-60—-65 | 4448 
-65 4448 
-70 4448 
-80 4448 
“75 40—44 
“85 44 
-90 44 
1-00 44 
1-00 44 
95 40 
-95 40 
1-05 40 
1-05 44 
1-06—1-10 44 
-70—-80 44 
-80 44 
-90 44 
-90 44 
-96 44 
-60—-75 44—48 
-60—-75 44—48 
-60—-75 4448 
-60—-75 48 
-72—:-75 48 


WoRKERS 
Wage Standard 
Rate Hours 
Per Per 
Hour Week 
$ 
70 44 
70 44 
70 44 
-70 44 
-70 44 
-75 44 
-70—-80 44 
-78—-95 44 
-50—-60 44—48 
-50—-60 44—48 
-60 44—48 
60 44—48 
65 48 
-55—-65 44—54 
-50—-65 44—54 
-65 4448 
-65 44—48 
65 48 
-50—-65 44 
-50—-65 44 
-65 44 
65 48 
65 44—48 
-55—-65 44—48 
-60—-65 4448 
-65 44—48 
70 4448 
80 4448 
-65—-75 44 
*75 44 
82 44 
87 44 
95 44 
-85 40—44 
-85 40—44 
-95 44 
95 44 
1-00 44 
-60—-75 44 
-70—-80 44 
-75—-80 44 
-80—-90 44 
-90 44 
-55—-70 44—48 
-60—-70 4448 
-60—-70 4448 
-60—-70 48 
*62—-75 44—48 


LABOURERS 
Wage |Standard 
Rate Hours 

Per Per 
Hour Week 
$ 
-35—-40 4448 
-35—-40 4448 
-35—-40 4448 
-40 4448 
-47 44 
-30—-40 4448 
-30—-40 4448 
-35—-40 44—48 
-40—-45 44—48 
-50—-55 44 
-30—-35 44—54 
-35 44—54 
-35 4454 
-35—-40 48 
-50—-55 48 
30—-35 44—54 
-30—-35 44—48 
-35—-40 4448 
-40 48 
-45—-50 48 
-30—-40 44—54 
-30—-40 44—48 
-35—-40 4448 
-40 48 
*45—-55 48 
-40 4448 
-40 4448 
45 44—48 
-50 44—48 
-60 22—48 
-40 4448 
-44 4450 
-46 44—50 
“51 44—50 
-60 44—50 
-40—50 40—50 
-40—50 40—50 
-40—-50 40—50 
-50 44 
°55 44 
-35—-40 44 
-35—-40 44 
-40 44 
+45 44—60 
-50—-55 44 
-30—-40 48—54 
-30—-40 48—54 
-35—-40 44—54 
-40—-45 48—54 
-50—-52 44—4 8 
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Table VI—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF 








BRICKLAYERS ELECTRICAL 
AND Masons CARPENTERS WORKERS 
Locality Wage Standard| Wage |Standard| Wage |Standard 
Rate Hours Rate Hours Rate Hours 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Hour Week Hour Week Hour Week 
$ $ $ 
Peterborough 
1030 oe oaks Baas a a 5 ere -80—-90 44 | -60—-70 44—50 | -50—-65 44—48 
TO80 3: RAGES. BUBB oo ee ce -80—-90 44 | -60—-70 44—48 | -50—-70 44—48 
HEE Sk Bicone bBB ots on CMe bs -85—-90 44 | -70—-80 44—48 | -50—-70 44—48 
BOE RR RR ERR sc ei ew 4 -90—1-10 48 | -75—-85 47 | -50—-80 48 
EO A aS RR PE SV OREN. Se! ae A 1-18 47 | -75—-85 47 | -61—-85 48 
Toronto 
LAG! ay Ane DOT) ONE Mr 30, meme 1-00 40 -90 40 1-00 40 
NOMO: <1 Dibeice Cnn oe Bika os > os CEI. oo B 1-05 40 -95 40 1-10 40 
i OY a eS Sree See Aa a). eg 1-13 40 1-00 40 1-10 40 
MOMS | 5 Pectin EBs cos i. 3 ete 1-14 40—44 1-03 40—44 1-15 48 
TOAS.... ck Sdevdy Teis So Bes oe code 1-18 40 1-05 40 |1-15—1-17 40—48 
St. Catharines 
gL) Se SMEG SORA CSE) |) 8 | oe ee 90 44 70 44 | -65—-70 44 
1040 2c BO, NS. Pees Bi «ok SiR vie Pe 90 44 80 44 | -65—-70 44 
i 137 ee ee eS oN MES OF eee, \ 9 10 44 90 44 | -65—-70 44 
108) 4k 8. ok oa ns CER A sw ee 1-00—1-05 44—54 -93 44—60 | -75—-80 50 
POMS «od Libcicecd Deka ces Eine ee eo hae ieee 09 54 | -93—-95 55 82 50 
Hamilton 
BOO ye Be ews SE OE ee cs 90 40 -75 40 75 44 
1080... Bhs din, Sues ee eee. 1-00 40 -80 40 80 44 
MOAT | 64 Fi cadre do bea bs 4s eee 1-05 40 -90 40 90 44 
1049 cd Ac cette dat each ees cee oe 1-05 44 -93 44—54 94 44 
FOSS a a eee) men. S 1-10 44 |-95—1-01 44—54 95 44 
Brantford 
OSG GB oaks BEV he eee, os -90 44 70 44 | -60—-70 44 
1OA0 tan a. hob dh os oo eee -90 44 70 44 | -60—-70 44 
BOSD ok Gh 8 airs ois Bz sca ss see 1-00 44 80 44 | -65—-75 44 
1 eee Oe ee NAD ee are b>” 1-00 44 44 -79 44 
ROAD se BB ecard lcd SORE cg REE es 1-05—1-09 44 | -90—-94 44 | -80-—-85 44 
Guelph 
1050 eee tek) Bee bcc k ee ee -80 -60—-70 44 | -50—-70 44 
JOGO. 2. Aidecis wa ac AR Re. see: 80—-90 44 | -60—-70 44 | -60—-70 44 
MOAN oc Pics cos os os Bbcbs > s ee 80—-90 44 | -60—-70 44 -70 44 
BOE. © desc ua sds iden c oe ere -90 -65—-70 44 -70 44 
1043 ob isc os ck Ribs see oe 1-06—1-10 -80—-89 -70 44 
Kitchener 
BOSD eka Sateen eos ale eee. -80—-90 44 | -60—-70 44—50 | -60—-70 0 
LOAO. 6 oh ides ss as docs ones oe eee -80—-90 44 | -60—-70 44—50 | -60—-70 50 
ROSY Sk Mle sce e dic Bie oa oc hi Ra -85—-90 44 | -60—-70 44—50 | -60—-70 50 
dO. a ks oe eee ne ee eee -90 44—50 -70 44—50 70 50 
n+ bs Sane Mat Sea onieaee Wor erential eis 1-05 44—50 | -80—-85 44—50 76 50 
London 
(50 MN raeerhen Rint SOM MIBOE nore, eee |S Dh 1-00 44 | -60—-75 44 -80 44 
1940. 3 i Pea Shes LSet. oh eR: 1-00 44 | -70—-75 44 -85 44 
07 5 ae gees) Ay SES ay es” CN 1-05 44 -85 44 1-00 44 
54D LR Phe Bae cars 1-05 44 -90 44 1-00 44 
1043 |. 6 tier coi chee Eee oe 1-11 44 -90 44 1-05 44 
St. Thomas 
BOO Rae ous Gas See See ee -90—1-00 44 | -60—-70 44—48 70 44 
1040...) Pde chet BR. o.oo oes -90—1-00 44 | -60—-70 44 70 44 
1041...) Shei 8... ee 1-05 44 | -60—-70 70 44 
1042... | SER oss cake PRS doy ocd en 1-05 44 °75 6 - ~ 
BD8S 0.) FAs sin» « Oe ep co eee 1-20 44 | -75—-80 44—60 86 54 
Windsor 
ta) ee PEGI, AS Rer LOR eAR® (ct iE tte, 2 1-15 40 -95 40 1-15 40 
$940....; Ber Se CA. eee 1-15 40 -95 40 1-15 40 
1041...) Te --e, b PoePe. oo ee 1-15 40 1-05 40 |1-15-1-20 40 
$042... Ae A Cee eee 1-20 40—48 1-10 40—48 1-20 44 
$063.5 4.428 77 ORs Be dn 1 ee 1-26 40 1-13 40 |1-20-1-30 
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LABOUR IN CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY—Continued 


a 
——eeeeooe—=— SS _"_""_—_————aoooooss eee 


SHeet METAL 


eS | eS | A 


FE | ae ee es er a a a meme | ce eee | mee acai, | rena STREET 


PAINTERS 
Wage | Standard 
Rate Hours 

Per Per 
Hour Week 
$ 

-40—-50 44—48 
-45—-60 44—48 
-45—-60 44—48 
-50—-65 44 
-52—-67 40 
75 40 

80 40 

85 40 

85 40 

96 40 

65 44 

65 44 

70 44 

75 44 

76 44 

65 44 

70 44 

115) 44 

80 44 

86 44 
-50—-65 44 
-50—-65 44 
»50—-65 44 
-69 44 

70 44 
-45—-60 44 
-45—-60 44 
-45—-60 44 
-50—-60 44 
-55—-65 44 
50 44, 

50 44 

50 44 

60 44 

65 44 
-55—-60 44 
-60 44 

-60 44 
-60—-65 44 
-70—-75 44 
60 44 

60 44 

60 44 

75 44 
-60—- 65 44 
-65 44 

°75 44 
-75—-80 44 
-83—-85 44 


40135—6 


PLASTERERS 
Wage _ | Standard 
Rate Hours 
Per Per 
Hour Week 
: $ 

-75—-80 4448 
-75—-80 44—48 
-75—-80 44—48 
-80—-85 4448 
1-10 44—48 

-90 40 

1-00 40 
1-10 40 
1-10 40—44 
-10—1-16 40 
-90 44 
-80—-90 44 
-80—-90 44 
1-00 44 
1-05 44 

-90 40 

-90 40 

1-00 40 
1-03 40 
1-03 40 

-90 44 
-80—-90 44 
-80—-90 44 
1-00 44 
1-04 44 

-80 44 

-80 44 

-80 44 

-85 44 

1-05 44 

-80 44 

-80 44 
80—-85 44 
80—-85 44 
1-05 44—50 
1-00 44 
1-00 44 
1-00 44 
1-05 44 
1-10 44 
75-—-80 4448 
75—-80 44—48 
75—-80 4448 
1-10 44—48 

-90 40 

-90 40—44 

-90 40—44 

-90 44 

1-06 44 


PoERIENS AWiseacwne 
Wage Standard| Wage | Standard 
Rate Hours Rate Hours 

Per Per Per Per 

Hour Week Hour Week 

$ $ 

-65—-75 44 | -50-—-70 4448 
-65—-75 44 | -50-—-70 44—48 
-65—-75 44 | -55—-75 4448 
-70—-80 44—48 | -683—-85 44—48 
-77—-85 44—48 | -75—-90 47—48 
1-00 40 93 40 
1-00 40 1-00 40 
1-10 40 1-08 40 
1-15 40 1-08 40 
1-16 40 1-14 40 
-75 44 cee 44 
-75 44 75 44 
-90 44 -90 44 
-90 44 -90 44 
1-00 44 1-01 44 
*85 40 -75 40—44 
-85 40 “75 40—44 
95 40 90 40—44 
95 40—44 90 44. 
1-06 40—44 1-01 44 
-75 44 | -60—-70 44 
-75 44 | -60—-70 44 
°75 44 | -60—-70 44 
-89 44 -74 44 
-89 44 | -74—-81 44—49 
-75 44 | -65—-70 44 
-75 44 | -65—-70 44 
-75 44 | -65—-90 44 
-80 44 - - 
-80 44 - - 
60—-75 44 | -60—-70 44 
65—-75 44 | -60—-70 44 
-80 44 -44 44 
-83 44 | -70—-85 44 
-95 44 | -70—-95 44 
-80 40 | -60—-70 44 
-80 40 | -60—-70 44 
-90 40 -70 44 
-93 40 -70 44 
-93—-96 40 70 44 
-80 44 | -63—-70 44—48 
-80 44 | -63—-70 44—48 
-80 44 | -63—-70 4448 
-80 44 ~ - 
82—-85 44 - - 
1-00 40 70—-85 40—44 
1-00 40 75—-85 40—44 
1-15 40 *85 40—44 
1-15 40 - - 
1-21 40 |1-00-1-06 44 


LABOURERS 
Wage | Standard 
Rate Hours 

Per Per 
Hour Week 
$ 
-35—-40 44—50 
-35—-40 4448 
-35—-45 44—48 
-40—-50 47 
-55 47 
»35—-50 40—50 
-40—-50 40—50 
-40—-50 40—50 
-62 40—60 
-62 50 
-35—-40 44 
-35-—-40 44 
-35—-45 44 
-40—-50 44—54 
-54—-61 
-35—-45 40—54 
*35—-45 40—54 
-35—-45 40—54 
-50 44—54 
-60—-65 44—54 
-35—-40 4448 
-35—-40 4448 
»35—-45 44—48 
-40—-50 44 
-55—-60 44 
-35—-40 44—48 
-35—-40 44—48 
-35—-40 44—48 
*45 44—48 
-55 44—60 
-40 44—50 
-40 44—50 
-44 44—50 
-50 44—50 
-55—- 60 44—50 
-35—-50 44—50 
-35—-50 44—50 
-35—-50 44—50 
-40—-50 44—60 
-50—-61 44—60 
-35—- 50 44—60 
-35—-50 44—60 
-40—-50 44—60 
-45—-50 48—60 
-59 48—60 
-55 40—48 
+55 40—48 
+55 40—48 
-55—-65 44—60 
-66—-70 44—60 
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Table VI—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF 








BRICKLAYERS 
AND Masons 


Locality Wage 
Rate 
Per 
Hour 
Port Arthur $ 
98 Os Seas Hapa cite Bea A a tt an 1-00 
TOLO POR, Coe ct ee ee iS eee 1-00 
OAT oe ees, Pa CO he ee 1-00—1-15 
TOSS ee RO Te: see ee 1-15 
LOSS: hate CY eee boas cee oe eee 1-20 
Fort William 
LOSS eo he ek Gos ee re Se 1-00 
HOA) Oe chr Rs PEs e's oe MUS cs 0 1-00 
Oa. dupes «tin « Fath cule oa he os 1-00—1-15 
1042 tcc. both ks ccc ae. ss 1-15 
1Oa on. sce osc Pte as DE. oe 1-20 
Winnipeg 
GS, Sean SRN ie ec «a 1-10 
CUE RS Soe Oo PE AES) 2 a. ae 1-10 
LOSLS SMe tees bhi s sa be Aedes < cas 1-15 
LOG 2X. AQ: rcs ba oa oe ack Cle eke s 1-20 
OT SE Ad ere. ee oe SC oe 1-20 
Brandon 
1050 Fhe £9, SESS ah ee SOR Ee eka -90 
TOL es Aasnoslcan dae Renn Ao eR ee A BS -90 
BOAT 5! Se cee ge Sea neas meen O. 1-00 
Med. Ses ces. LO an ieee oe. 1-05 
OSS. Ls PaaS 5 5 IS Re) 1-05 
Regina 
i 91 53! Potien oP ices Hii de Saget Qo sed” Galan 1-10 
Dee Be ties oe Gan a Pree ore Oe ae, 1-10 
LOGE, 2 Cyt codes Pere ice oe eee. 1-20 
TOAD Ms ent 2): Walt tie oh cin se eae 1-20 
ROS Oh: ae 2 5) men Bog pea adi oye ee. 1-25 
Saskatoon 
LOGO. EBS bP ake ts ee 1-00 
1940 4S Se ches tacks de ik, 1-00 
RR Ne eee Ge ROL ol ae i Se 1-00 
LE Esas deo niaacta bre ue ee e e o 1-00 
BONS ch. WBvisra Bila. tobbeaccie 2a: k Aree 1-05 
Calgary 
TOS OLE. Wetted: «bs cectahitan oe ee 1-10 
Rb Here Nis sar asarsnun sa trranadav ar ehhone RA ee 1-20 
bE Lean ee eee Oe nAe! 25s, Ne 1-20 
aire Ae e-2y eia aae Basen cicenih aes ee eee: 1-25 
Gt ae Nh eR SEN OR ame LCN he 1-30 
Edmonton 
DO Ee ee Ss Te en Le ee 1-10 
1 ect g i WRN Si ne ANN Hn x asta ti 1-10 
Li 8 beak ace ARR Bit ke a EMR ecm Bo, 1-10 
"Le de at pi ce oa OF ih WR eR Ro Fa 5 wate A 5 1-25 
ES ll Ae ALA ote RRM eo Sota 6k He 1-30 
Vancouver 
BOO Fy Boi a PA's Pah tetas soe ae ER re 1-10 
Bers, feet 2 sc EB toly ea a. 'cp ke Md 1- 
BORIS ee i eR BB ge) oy cc 1-23 
BAe hi cS Vadis. acc RI Me 1-23 
KEY Ao SA ata Bian FEE Eke alps 1-34 
Victoria 
TOO ein Toe. Le ees oe ee 1-00 
TGLOSS A Ms es, | Ra ot Sacer 1-13 
Woah, Pesce SO tae. + Ore 1-13 
POS e eh, WA SRR beT OC nc ek ine 1-13 
TOt6% BAL ce er ee as, bet Re ee 1-20 
Prince Rupert 
Qysiche tea 0 Ss wh BR idlbe Gc eee. 1-00—1-25 


Standard 
Hours 


_ | FE | | | 


CARPENTERS 
Wage | Standard 
Rate Hours 

Per Per 
Hour Week 
$ 
55—-70 4454 
60—-70 44—54 
70—-80 44—54 
70—-80 44—54 
78—-85 44—54 
55—-70 44—54 
55—-70 44—54 
70—-80 44—54 
-70—-80 49 
85—-90 44—54 
-85 44 
*85 44. 
-95 44 
1-00 44 
1-00 44 
-70 44 
-70 44 
-80 44 
-85 44 
*85 4448 
-75 44 
-75 44 
-90 44 
-95 44 
-95 44 
50—-75 44—50 
50—-75 44 
55—-75 44 
-75 44 
-80 44 
-80 40—44 
-90 44 
95 44 
-98 44 
1-00 44 
-90 44 
-90 44 
95 44 
1-00 44 
1-03 44 
-75—-90 40—44 
-75—-90 40—44 
-75—-98 40—44 
-99 40—44 
1-12 40—44 
-75—-80 40—44 
-75—-90 40—44 
-75—-93 40—44 
-95 40—44 
1-00-1-10 40—44 


‘So-—-O0 
-90 

-90 
1-00 
1-05 


ELECTRICAL 
WORKERS 
Wage _ |Standard 
Rate Hours 
Per Per 
Hour Week 
$ 
-65—-75 44—48 
-65—-85 4448 
-65—-85 44—48 
-65—-85 48 
-82—-92 48 
-65—-75 44 
-65—-85 44 
-65—-85 4448 
-70—-85 48 
-82—-95 44 
-85 44 
*85 44 
-95 44 
95 44 
1-00—1-05 44 
-75 44 
°75 44. 
-80 44 
-80 54 
-85 48 
-90 44 
-90 44 
1-00 44 
1-00 44 
-95—1-05 44 
-70—-80 44 
-70—-80 44 
-70—-80 44 
+80 44 
*85 4448 
-90 40 
-90 44 
1-00 44 
1-00 44 
1-05 44 
*85 44 
-85 44 
-85 44 
-80—1-00 44 
1-05 44 
-75—1-00 40—44 
-85—1-00 40—44 
-85—1-10 40—44 
1-05-1-13 40—44 
1-10-1-24 40—44 
-60—-75 40—44 
*75 40—44 
1-00 40—44 
1-00 44 
1-05 40—44 
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LABOUR IN CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY—Concluded 








PAINTERS PLASTERERS 


Wage |Standard| Wage 
Rate Hours Rate 


Per Per Per 


Hour Week Hour 


17 48—541|-00—1- 


-50—- 60 44—54 |-80—1- 


55—-70 48 |1-00- 

70 44 

70 44 

75 44 

80 AA 

85 44 

65 44 

65 44 

-70 44 

75 | 50—54 

75 54 
-65—-70 44 
65—-70 44 

-70 HO ede 

-70 44 11-00- 
70—-75 44 |1-10- 


-75—- 80 44 
-75—:80 44 

-80 44 
80—-85 44 
85—-95 44 

-80 44 

-80 44 

-80 44 

-85 44 
85— -90 44 
63—-80 40—44 
63—- 80 40—44 
75— +80 40—44 

-90 40—44 

O74 40—44 

65 44 

65 44 

75 44 

75 44 

95 44 

80 44 

80 44 |1-00- 

80 44 |1-00- 

90 44 |1-13- 

96 40 


401385— 63 


Standard 
Hours 


Per 


Week 


SHeet Merau 





PLUMBERS er LABOURERS 
Wage Standard| Wage |Standard| Wage _ | Standard 
Rate Hours Rate Hours Rate Hours 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Hour Week Hour Week Hour Week 
$ $ $ 

90 44 65—-75 44 | -35—-45 4460 
90 44 65—-75 44 | -35—-45 44—60 
90 44 | -75—-80 44 | -40-—-45 44—60 
-90 45 | -75—-90 44 -50 48 
-§0—1-00 44 | -90—-95 44 | -55—-58 44—60 
$0 40-—44 65—-80 44 | -3! 45 44—60 
90 44 65—-80 44 | -35—-45 44—60 
90 44. 75—-80 44 | -40—-45 4460 
90 48 80 48-54 | -40—-50 4460 
1-00 4448 89 44 | -51—-61 44—60 
95 44 70 44 | -40—-45 4448 
95 44 70 44 | -43—-50 4448 

1-05 44 15 44 | -45—-50 4448 

1-10 44 80 44 | -45—-50 4448 

1-10 44 80 44 | -50—-55 44—48 

80 44 65 44 | -33—-38 4448 
80 44 65 44 | -35—-40 4448 
95 44 70 44 | -40—-45 4448 
1-00 49 75 54 | -40—-45 4448 
1-00 49 US; 54 “45 4448 
90 44 75 44 44 4450 

1-00 44 15 44 -40 44—50, 

1-00 44 6; 44 -45 44—50 

1-00 44 | -75—-85 44 | -40—-50 44—48 

1-05 44 | -80—-90 44 50—- 55 44 

1-00 40 | -75—-90 44 | -30—-40 44—60 

1-00 40 | -75—-90 44 | -30—-40 44—60 

1-00 40—44 | -75—-90 44 | -30—-45 44—60 

1-00—1-05 40—-44 - - -40 44—60 

1-05 40—44 - — | -50—-55 44—60 

95 40 -80 40—44 | 40—-50 40—48 
95 40 -80 40—44 | -40—-50 40—48 

1-05 40 -90 40—44 | -40—-50 40—48 

1-05 40—44 -90 44 | -45—-50 44—54 

1-10 40—44 |-92—1-00 44 | -52—-64 44—54 

1-05 44 90 44 | -40—-50 4448 

1-05 44 90 44 | -45—-50 4448 

1-10 44 1-60 44 | -45—-50 4448 

1-10 44 1-00 44 | -50—-55 44 

1-15 44 1-05 44 60 44—54 

1-00 40—44 1-00 40—44 | -45—-50 40—48 

1-00 40—44 1-00 40—44 | 45—--50 40—48 

1-13 40—44 1-08 40—44 | -45—-55 40—48 

1-13 40—44 1-13 40—44 -59 40—44 

1-20 40—44 1-19 40—44 | -60—-75 40—44 

99 40 °75 44 | -45—-50 40—44 
90 40 | -80—-90 44 | -45—-50 4044 

1-00 40 |-90—1-00 44 | -45—-50 40—44 

1-00 44 1-00 44 +59 44 

1-18 44 1-05 44 | -65—-67 40—44 

-90—1-00 44 |-75—1-00 44 | -45—-50 4448 

1-00 44 1-00 44 | -45—-50 4448 

1-00 44 1-00 44 | -45—-50 4448 

1-00—1-13 40—48 1-13 44 -60 4448 
1-18 48 1-15 44 | -65—-67 4448 
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Table VII—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND STORAGE, 1943 


(1) WATER TRANSPORTATION (INLAND AND COASTAL) 


Norre.—Rates include board and lodging and vary to a great extent according to size or type of vessel. 
Hours on duty for officers, seamen, deckhands, etc., generally average twelve per day (watches—six hours on, 
six hours off) seven days per week except when in port; for engineers, firemen, oilers, etc., hours generally 
average eight per day, but twelve in some cases; for stewards, cooks, etc., hours vary according to require- 
ments. All classes may be required for extra duty at any time, especially in the Great Lakes and Upper 
St. Lawrence service when passing through canals. On most of the British Columbia coastal passenger vessels 
hours for all classes average eight per day, 6 days per week, with extra pay for overtime. Some of the 
tug-boat employees in all areas are on the eight-hour day. 


Freight and Passenger 


Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates 
Per Month | Per Month 
$ $ 
Boatswains 
Canada— 
(Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence)...................05. 85-67 64.12-96.73 
Chefs or Chief Cooks 
Canadas 18%) wih sa oe ok Rees ~ be 2 So I ee eee 136-74 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence................e0cce eee 128-26 100.00-139.93 
Great Lakes & Upper St. Lawrence. ..... 2... 0550.02 ba cle eee ee 141-63  |124.12-169.93 
Pre COST. RES eS ee. oo eee ae 129-72 106.93-134.93 
Chief Stewards 
BEG 0 ie at RI ed Dipak eR ge 3 SAO SRNR 8 er oe: SOEUR ie Be; rea te 150-74 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St..Lawrence.............e.ecceeee0% . 127-94 90.00-139.93 
Pecine (0asbs. 1 FAs a ck bhi ss Uk Ode be de elie oe 155-13 129.85-189.93 
Cooks 
Cangas bth atta. bbb. 5 cee. 3b. ye es ee oe 88-97 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence...................200- 91-08 72.60-103.93 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence............... 00000 e eee 92-05 77.85-117.12 
Pacifie Coast. 3 05255 Bed ee ee ae the hee 82-40 69.43-106.93 
Engineers, 2nd 
SAN AS See bee et ee ee Te, 5) Mee n,n ee a we 176-58 
Atlantic Codst and Lower St. Lawrence.... ic... 6... 0s ee wean 155-64 139.93-179.93 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence...............0.000ee eee 185-65 144.12-200.60 
Pacific Coasts.) dAcs.c 0-5 & Boe boRe te bk beets Os 2 Se ae Dee 175-83 152.42-194.93 
Engineers, 3rd 
(SEN OAs, lant eho. Riekass <4 sR OR RE Sook ORC OW Eee Cee 152015 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence..............eeceeecees 132-62 115.00-159.93 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence................00.00ee00- 152-75 137 .12-172-12 
Pacihe Coast oi Me. ).o. PRA Co owe PER Pee ee ee 163-19 149.93-174.93 
Firemen 
CONROE bh Ai ohh dad cack aibek bes ON Cae URE OE ae ue bev ieee’ 93-89 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence................2see008. 89-51 64.13-105.28 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence.................0000c000. 98-04 78.32-105.51 
Pacthe Goaset’..) Pere ot Bie i Terr oe fo TCR ob ae 85-86 78.43-104.85 
Officers or Mates, 1st 
Canada bi eri cab cit ORO. ee eS eee 187-45 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................0cecce- 187-77 182.78-202.78 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence................-.ececeees 187-74 172.50-204.12 
PRC COIRU. vic cake oe hart Cee ee eee Ce ne ee 186-38 164.93-199.93 
Officers or Mates, 2nd 
CaNAGh oboe rae eee Re yee, el en ee eee 153-26 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence...... 0... 002. cccece 149-70 123.43-159.93 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence...............e.cceeceees 152-22 137.12-172.12 


Pacifie Coast ¢ 207 St SOP ere ee ee ones 163-48 144.93-174.93 
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Table VII—(1) WATER TRANSPORTATION (INLAND AND COASTAL)—Continued 


Freight and Passenger—Concluded 








Average Range of 


Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates 
Per Month | Per Month 
; $ $ 
Oilers 
RATA mE i a Retro sah hae Bais Soc ek oe ne ow se eae 102-06 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence......................-. 95-34 84.93-112.78 
Great. Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence:...............0.-0ceceu- 105-09 78.32-124.11 
SIRT OUR Greet Me re Se es sted er es» cs ee 99-92 80.58-105.60 
Porters 
5 AG) CR LE A eee CTT Nn a 65-56 
Great. Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence... 2... ee ee ee 67-84 42.12-83.22 
PP ACuilL CNS Ee TT ee ee eae. oe ek 60-74 59.93-62.35 
Pursers 
Cs ent Be et AT CRIS PL tad eins BE Ue, 142-15 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence........0..00.......0..... 120-80 99.93-144.93 
eGR DOR rte eA re ie Cee ec Te a Me 147-38 99.93-169.93 
Quartermasters 
SO ERLE eee as eeeecmaaa Nee he, MeO bn cs 8S yn a) Sear MeN Ge ye es 94-85 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence..........--.cssecesescs 81-82 74.93-90.00 
LEESON ATCT the go) alta lg a oe dupe i Sms a i Ryan iO 96 - 20 94.93-99.85 
Seamen and Deckhands 
ORE SERMON (NB ce Fase eke etree ee tl TI cas 6 & mare 81-82 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence...............-.--.eee- 77-74 54.12-89.93 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence................000 cee eeee 80-79 78.32-99.11 
ECE LES 0 aye nT a AS a rR 88-83 61.63-109.93 
Stewards 
Canad arr oo eae ee Ee ei 96-59 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence...............e.eseee: 82-84 64.93-104.30 
PEA CIIG ASU ene rote nc ars heed Weert a tains cid PUT ied oc one ae % 117-55 94.93-139.93 
: Watchmen 
Canada— 
(Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence). ...........e.ccecececes 87-04 67.63-90.72 
Wheelsmen 
Canada— 
(Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence)...............eccececes 103 -63 98.22-109.75 
Tugboats 
Cooks 
Se eh eee er he be 2a sed aod ARR me aE eek wees Kiva 98-46 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence. ..........¢.0..00c0s80: 94-65 74.12-109.12 
PACU eee ra er ue hae EG Sh ee Mr (CMO et gy 99-38 81.74-119.24 
Deckhands 
NTA ee one eS ete ht ha a a cass. dey ek ae Bee Oe 88-91 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence................cccece0: 89-32 63.68-119.93 
Great-Lakesand Upper St: Lawrences... 25s. es os ain be aes 76-41 70.62-79.12 
AC ee hes ee A ios ces See ee ae ee ts Sw bees 91-27 81.12-111.76 
Engineers, 2nd 
ee ret ee eee eee he ts 2 eh ies ra plc abba Aa’ a wiara we Wii e abate s 151-64 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St: Lawrence................scececes 143-65 119.12-160.50 
Great bakes and Upper St. Lawrence. .... 04.60... ies sence 178-00 |149.12-204.12 


Nee er ee eh NI oo re uaa ota a id's eo nis een oi 148-78 126.50-169.28 
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Table ViI—(1) WATER TRANSPORTATION (INLAND AND COASTAL)—Concluded 











Tug boats—Concluded 
Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates 
Per Month | Per Month 
$ $ 
Firemen 

CELTS A Ya ey CME rae Oe RSE =. RIN ae a GRE EMC ne ey «ha fee 96 - 25 
Atlantic (ose. and Lower ot, lawrence. on i tei eee > 97-68 95.50-119.93 
Great, Lakes-and. Upper St. Lawrence... ee ce ee ees 94-84 91.12-96.62 
PACING COASUs fee etre Pee ee ee een eae 95-38 81.74-104.37 

Mates 

CORPO LES has nis SR Ae ape een Gs ES cit ee Otte 5 8 Pe oak enum Pte eee ee ee ey 164-50 
Adlandic (Coast. ond LOWer Sta LAaWIence.... 0c sa6 wae on sags 6b 156-64 115.00-209.93 
PACT. COUSb. (sorte os MB OTREEE <5. SEES ee REG ere ne 172-36 159.28-189.28 

Oil Tankers 

Canada (Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence) 
CHIC ONS eet oe Te Oe ECE UEEU ES TERE SRS LR EAE 136-39  |119.98-147.04 
CEGES “ORG OF Sat SUATIC ere e's 8 OR USES SE en ae ee 92-5 69.93-99.93 
EAVQTIVOCT Sy CIGD tee Ee en Oe LAGS REEL EEE ER Se, 184-70 169.93-204.93 
TER GINCET SOTO: hia Me ee teeth. s bo2 ced, ots Senos a Bree aa et 166-39 139.93-189.93 
PaO ON, Vo sy Rot ha ogo Se 53h 6a ical aa Me eee een Ree Re 98-21 84.93-112.43 
OU CELS Or Mee Sl AEE OR RET AS: OF AE TANCE SO Be EAR 189-40 169.93-204.93 
CES OF LUGS ae ete © = ae ehh ea, rer eee re eee 158-93 134.93-179.93 
OE ee ee A Re IRE, 9 9. Ie NS, B®, SAU eee ES 100-60 80.90-117.43 
COMIC GIG DICCE CRIS) EE Pw, SOURS MR OR 6 SON One SR 80-27 64.93-104.93 


WY GUCITIVEI 5 6 cre ce eT eis cA ER ee Re gee ee 95-50 93.58-97.43 
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Table VII—(2) STEVEDORING 


Ocean Navigation 








Occupation and Locality Rate per 
Hour (a) 


Longshoremen (General Cargo) ° 
Dey een ee) MS a OE ee es ie ous Fe Mere Ms $ -95 
ere OF SUCHIN ie notes ASE a ie aa apeeer. 2 ea are ye anlar y o-oo cee Jen ae -98 
OAC Cer Aya cent ttn CSS Mae edie satel AN Ny 4 6s + n+ 6 Se Ae Ee oh -86 
TOCA ee ere e re Coney vg Nah tile Oleh is ne LONE tes «ana, 5 ba ARE RS al -95 
NuMCOUNe LTE errs ee Tc eee ce ere eT ees yo oe eae on ee te 1-10 
Victoria COCK MM cs eM iSi dnd PAL er eulety,. «,. Bh .cecaa ee aE Ss 1-06 
TOV CEA en See ae, fee aS ay cari te ane 5 cerita Sach a als MUAY. sa a of RE 1-00 
PIN CEU ELE So Ae ak tebe Ue hice SP eM. os dS LES -99 
Inland Navigation 
(Upper St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes) 
Rate 
per Hour 
LongsheremenStevedores-and- Ereight-Handlets 02. s-eeerew es orice ee ee oe soles $ -65 (b) 


(a) Higher rates for handling certain commodities and for overtime work. 

(b) This is the predominant rate in the following ports: Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal; 
Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor; Point Edward and Sarnia; Fort William and Port Arthur. 
Higher rates for overtime work. 
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Table VII—(4) GRAIN ELEVATORS 


ee ee 





Average Range Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates Hours 
per Hour per Hour per Week 
$ $ 
Electricians 
Canada 2.2.8. 4e ere BENE Sic ax a SOE: eee -91 
Maritimes, Quebec,vOntario..... oc. 6. s cece cs ene. -92 -79 — 1-15} 44 — 60 
Praigie Provincesatee atc cee. ek ee -92 -89 — 1-03} 44 — 48 
Brith Colunii staan e Coeee e -86 -7i — 1-01) 44 — 48 
Labourers 
CADACA SO. see 2 Re ae. ck te se -63 
Maritimes, Quebee, Olitariom.............-...2. -63 -47 — -69 | 44 — 60 
Praine Provinces tae 1. ieee. ee ee -60 -60 — -65 44 — 54 
British Columbia 25's...  <eage ase ee ee -63 -60 — -65 44 
Outlers 
Canads 2). Cua. te ee Ree a ee eee -63 
Maritimes: QtebeesOntario.......2.cc.oeues dhe. -63 50 — -73 | 45 — 60 
Praitie Dov itices tit eee ss ae ce -63 60 — -65 44 — 54 
British Golonebig eae aig. ae ee “TL 65 — -77 44 
Millwrights 
Canada 8s = ut. ee ee Se Oy -82 
Maritimes, Quebec, "Ontario. <<. csc, -79 63 — -95 44 — 60 
Praage, Deovinven 5 peer ene ee en! ree yee -93 87 — -98 | 44 — 48 
Britieha Gomi &, bee we Sc visite er. eg a ee -93 82 —1-02 | 44 — 48 
Wetghmen 
Canad s By gate Wi time We mee Ue te 8 ey -71 
Mamnsimes, Queber, Ontario. : oc... .2c.eccecec... -63 -53 — -76| 44 — 60 
PEACE POV INCce a, sete nut ecomeeees oe enema aes -75 -60 — -89 | 44 — 48 
BatiieConinanis ea ee eee) ee -90 -74 —1-02 44 — 48 
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Table VII—(6) MOTOR TRANSPORT (LOCAL) 








; Average Range Standard 
. Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates Hours 
Per Week Per Week Per Week 
Truck Drviers ; : 
DL 6 6 een ON OMe PoP OES SY EDs enn gcein EMMR, BAM, rk te, 29-33 
OWNER s GRG RS IOR NTs hecs AMINE Cia Aer SN I ele rere 24-95 a o4 
SULT OIE ie obec dan A x hc Ge etek oa ee 25-95 a 48 
VEC Lrerr este as FOG SAE Wee eR be ee 26-40 23 -80—30-95 60 
| BSC C0 ROA he ae age Ribas tg MN PR Nally, Oe eh aA 29-12 25-95—32-95 | 55 — 60 
Pose MAIS 2... cette itt « OAT 4 cot ee Se 28-93 27-49—29-80 | 48 
Geto nts. as sete toch 8 OE SORE SS ee 26-25 23 -87—29-50 | 60 
1 WCC UIE a paglanartyelan, aaa Baie Rei gee eg le tray eta 32-74 27-67—35-45 | 50 — 60 
LES TACIT EAT Wg REE et Uh |B ae FI tee eee Cra ae 27-62 2a? DIO ONE Oe een 
Wace icnen Sheree 4d. OG. os. ok oc ie ao tes 29-55 27-50—30-95 | 60 
Gee O10) Ao ee ek a Le Oe i 29-97 27-20—389-95 | 50 — 60 
LOE OIG ken» annoy am Aadon page Reoneelilllaeam hone Unrae aa nme 28-82 26 «40-2045 1437-000 
te eee Mes Be eC et ete eo Bre geal 25-24 20-95—30-45 | 54 — 60 
ie Ge BU MATINGS L055 5 cu}. vs Oe Dae kle as ES 28 -29 25-37—32-10 | 50 — 60 
UGLY tes hem ts rt Ae bss gai ae 25-89 24-95—30-95 | 60 
ORG CO eesti k el: ke ORG Se. Le cates 29-63 25-25—33:-35 | 48 — 60 
NY ert SOT eee a che Fb SE ase fs Ria ae x 2 ee 31-47 27-85—33-45 | 45 — 60 
EIT NET Gs Rah cenime? TEE Ae Se aR ae pemni ss Meaeee wae Ay 26-21 23 -20—27-55 | 40 
PR COON ae yee te eh eee Weta ac nels ote wae 28-95 28 -51—29-01 55 — 60 
aye 1 awe pope ape A Bena eee age STN nN 22-23 21-72—24-03 51 
CTIA EE eS ce RRR oe cetera, Miler ead 2 a 27-64 22-95—30-13 | 51 — 53 
TREAT 8s 6 Rates. Clexiasiasssk RAT Shot hR es ee 27-35 22 -90—32-40 48 — 54 
NINE OUIN OU re ie ENN E se LRU, ices aa hale yalls aia aos leis 34-88 32 -20—36 - 95 48 — 50 
WAC EOL I eta oes Oe wobec oo Spiers Ree ale Saas <a 31-86 28-64—34-35 | 48 — 54 





Table VIII—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 
IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION, 1943 


Norge.—Standard hours of work: mostly 44-48 per week. 








Range of 
Locality and Occupation Average Rates 
Per Hour* 
Canada— $ $ 
Citetemenme cto Deere W112 05s GEVIRt See RR os Sok ca goes CNSR AUL. bo Toke cameos -80 — 1-08 
MRC a ee Le ve. MONS wee ds a fale a kM wih es © RN nc SD Me ile -61 — 1-00 
Open Cremer Cia ee rr mee et ree es ran ccs he that cw ol mebaiene es ei # oh asaoe -29 —  -50 
Peres al istalloncem us. rts ok oe oF eek. LR rte ERT es xs -79 — 1-08 
PAREX. (Re parmen yi ots, PRAM. BESSY. POON LS ROS eae -98 — 1-08 
SeeTO MEL sere EEE hee eS OE ne coud a ataeas ae has bk wages -78 — 1-05 
SE OT TEC Ca TCI ATiNS eat eceeae a tad ok 5 ey acon eve he eb. 6 ane we EER ooo woe SL Ree -92 — 1-04 
Singer Vinge ee se, so SEND «Sue ER. cabs w os < ee css eee -49 —_ -65 


* Range of provincial average rates in order to avoid disclosing confidential information. 
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Table IX—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN SERVICE, 1943 
(1) CIVIC EMPLOYEES 








Locality 


DV ONeU 4 bce iar eee 


Lruro™.... 284 ee ee 
Glace Bay <i. .c&..<te.% 


Prince Edward Island 
Charlottetowil we..2 


New Brunswick 
Saint'Jobniit:- Wes Gee 


Quebec 
Montréal +: o 6). mau. ele 


Tac aitie 0 ek eee ee 


NiScOge tat. aee tee ae ae 


DOrelog cee ue Ales 


Meng stone 2.4.7. Aee ae ok 
Belleville .614. 25.45 24 


JSDAWA ER... dole. bee ole 


NiagaraeFalls......... 
Iran ORG «fie Neo iceh, 
Asmtbicte.. , stn eepe ds oeee 
Guelpn SFi1)4 5085s sherk 


Poutice CONSTABLES 


FIRE- 
FIGHTERS (a) 


Maximum 
Salary 
Per Year 


LABOURERS 
Wage Standard 
Rate Hours 


Per Hour | Per Week 


—_———— | ees 


1752 — 1800 
1482 — 1530 
1080 

1301 (e) 


Oe) 0: ue: 01.6 les 6) e160) 8. 0.-@, le. 6) 6) 0) 16) eles, .o 


Dartmouth no) ae. see. eth oe A Rte ae enn Gai Ree ter a0 nee be ear 
Kentyalle 650s cae spit oid: Sees Vat ne Mewes MT eee cere ce 
Laverpool pc) wee coals Ieee Tee EL RES a ARLES A NA 


| 


© © 2 @ levee 6 16 [9 © lew oie Se Sis (eco 2 os 


1542 (b) 


re 


©) 0 ai tee) fe fe sr ie ele, 0) © & aim 6116 ie. © Iga eye 


Maximum Standard 
Salary Hours 
Per Year Per Week 
$ 

1752 — 1800 48 
1452 — 1500 56 
1296 84 
1781 78 
1789 
1380 56 
1756 56 
1729 48 
1968 
2004. 48 
1939 48 
1565 84 
1664 84 
1456 te 
1475 84 
1541 (b) 7p 
ER 7) ae re 
1404 ep. 
1222 
ye he albania Balai i chine. 
PASO AK dehtiee, eels bircyee dea 
ORs eee 
1967 — 2019 48 
1634 — 1834 54 
1476 70 
1550 48 
1700 61 
1696 54. 
1840 84 
1605 54 
2217 — 2282 48 
1929 54 
1971 60 
1535 56 
1591 72 
1709 48 
1871 63 
15388 — 1552 70 
1722 54 


O16: £0) SPS) Hove ance e. 40) keels: 


49 = ASR ead ge 
55 48 
47 48 
44 48 
-62 48 
-50 44 
37 60 
-40 48 
7k 53 
744. AT, eas 
52 48 
-50 48 
“BOs 235) 40 Go 
-50 44 
(45 60 (ad eed 
51 44 
-46 48 
-40 56 
-50 48 
-372— -44] 48 
-A5 48 
474 44 
Ad — Ah aeds 
48 54. 
eee He rae 
.37 48 
-40 48 
52 48 
-40 48 
59 44 
35 48 
poles baae 
52 44 
-50 54 
-46 48 
45 49 
47) s+ BT [0048 
54 44 
-463 50 
165 > OT Pat 
-633 44 
-5Qexiah7A| 360( = 54 
aya ee 
-583 48 
52 — .62 |" 44 
Spd gone 
-60 — -65 | 44 
-62 44 
-62 48 — 494 


Maximum Standard 
Salary Hours 
Per Year Per Week 
$ 

Ontario—Concluded 

TOndOns | fo: ewes AE 2095 48 — 60 

St.) ROMAS on. £6 06 <8 2178 60 

Chatham J; ae. se... Fe 1650 54 

Windsor. 8 cts. +: Sse 2107 48 

UE LE BAEC ae 1956 54 

Cnen mGUNO. 206 e500 <- 1920 63 

Ort DAV tis ts eee oss 1871 57 

Sudbury f.. Ve ita stele. oo ore ses |. ees eet 

Sault Ste. Marie....... 1864 48 

Port Arthurmc4 .- >. 2160 (c) 54 

Fort Williams. 3?.<7.5: 2076 (c) 54 
Manitoba 

Winnipeg. oc ess ede.» 2004 — 2052 (d) 48 

Brandon...........-..|1548 — 1596 48 

Dagpnin.: seme - nese] oa 0-0 GR ae led o-Se eb Ree es ses des 6 

SOs Ss oie) sa ate ind Feel, imuniee Peeing ap Bema AF ARF cS 
Saskatchewan 

Regina...) wae sac 3 34 2071 48 

Prince Albert... 2.2... .. 1860 48 

Saskatoon «s)he +s 19382 — 1956 48 

Moose Jaw... ..2.--- “1774 56 

ar HOT ca ed Va dic choca te etal s ES Bu Gants « RRRS LSE ah a aro) on & ap at on ats 
Alberta 

Calvary 4. ne ee ws 1878 — 1968 48 

Bdmonton.. Me etert.s: 1912 — 1964 48 

hethbridge sr -8t.27..¢ 1870 48 

Medicine Hat......... 1750 48 
British Columbia 

Vancouver.....:....-. 2060 — 2171 48 

Victoriac. +60 2 hs a Se 1800 — 1890 48 

New Westminster...... 2095 48 

Nelson. ..d.02 - si -<kcnwh 1620 — 1680 48 

erriie ie Ok oe fo oe Le ds ~ so Sa olde Be ose che Poremee>, SURES Bn whe oe 

BR area nasa sie arma. lec org. cp miaveneree ge erg alatesenr tere wAewatate erlang «es 

IN ATE Pct «Gs sca oie Pane Gos’ & egitelo Sohail gi neater ate or ore 

Prince Huppert cs a4. hoa. wid ne i pete ee sae © 

TSE gone: (ight oye eae 1800: (Swe tae eee Shs 

PPCILICEDIOA oa tanees oreo ae TOS 1 ar tae ee 

Rie Chester. cant ck ee ee he ce eine eee nee te ee 

Primes Genre a5. cal apd os kee eee eer 

Peralta ed hk eed Oats Lede ert ate [eats eee 8 

Ca REAPS CSR Be Deen (Com (Saar oe Ala De SR eeercai og ea nara At Ee aE ae ae 

Rt at ea eS ee ere wae be a ilies He dae eae Pe ee ee 
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Table IX—(1) CIVIC EMPLOYEES—Concluded 


PouticE CONSTABLES 











FIR5- 
FIGHTERS (a) 
Maximum 
Salary 
Per Year 
$ 

1949 

ee ae 
2093 

1914 

cs eee 
1704 — 1756 
1865 

1920 

1821 

2004 — 2052 
1500 

2011 (h) 

1620 

1866 — 1902 
1468 

1872 — 1908 
1852 — 1904 
1798 

1740 

2100 — 2111 
1785 — 1875 
2034 

1740 

1612 

1790 — 1901 
1560 — 1800 
1351 — 1411 
1860 — 1980 





i | | 


LABOURERS 
Wage Standard 
Rate Hours 

Per Hour | Per Week 
-54 — -61 48 
-554 — -663| 48 
-52 — -57 44 
-69 44 
-67 48 
-47 50 
-55 44 
-54 — -56 48 
-55 — -62 48 
-56 — -64 44 
-58 — -65 44 
-47 — -54 | 48 
-44 44 
-38 — -45 48 
-51 — -62 44 
-52 — -57 44 — 50 
-45 50 
-47 — -57 45 
-50 — -53 44 
-40 44 
-58 — -64 40 — 44 
-57 — -67 44 
-62 44 
-45 — -55 47 
-66 — -71 40 
-64 — -69 40 
-74 44 
-53 — -58 |} 48 
-574 48 
-61 44 
-59 44 
-67 — -72 44 
-57 48 
-51 44 
-69 44 
-60 48 
-54 48 
-63 44 
-50 44 


(a) Standard hours: most firefighters work under the two-platoon system with one day off in seven. 
(b) Rent, fuel, light and clothing included and exemption from municipal taxes. 
(c) Plus $5 per month after 10 years and $10 after 15 years. 
(d) Plus 10 cents per day after 10 years and 20 cents after 15 years. 


(e) Rent, fuel and 


light included. 


(f) Drivers of apparatus only; others on call. 


(g) Plus $7.50 per 


month after 10 years. 


(h) Plus $5 per month after every 5 years service. 
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Table IX—(2) LAUNDRY WORKERS 


8—=—=—$—0S90S$“$™$Mssw@w@w@w>os>$S$0NMaMmmmmmS 











Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates Hours 
Per Week Per Week Per Week 
$ $ 
Checkers, Female 
Canada «cas eer cack oh CRS Loe eee 15-84 
DERBI OS <5 -gereess oe ee os Ao dace 12-89 10-22 — 17-23 46 — 50 
Quchecs.5 Bh. bere: een. Lol gee i 14-11 11-35 — 19-90 54 — 55 
OUGMOL Ae ol. oes hee i Ls eee 17-26 12-46 — 22-42 48 
PraitiesProvineeso.. i. P.O Tg 16-14 12-79 — 21-28 44 — 50 
British Commbia ne... t.00. ae ee 18-58 15-97 — 23-36 44 — 48 
Drivers, Truck 
Canadate 2057-2 Bayt. e, 0 meat Ce. bo te eae? 28-38 
Maritimese  .-. 86s BER SU nen ae 27-00 17-62 36-90 50 
Quebec HOw. ie. Bask. ee ee ae 26-99 18-69 — 35-95 55 
Ontarior ah: car Sees ee, DAD Pole eee 30-55 21-90 — 45-95 48 
Praifie Prowinees#s,. 14.0... IORE ot BA. 26 -60 20-72 — 37-20 48 
British COL Oli Pe ky on, Al Re 30-09 26-68 — 37-20 44 
Engineers 
Canidale ba, (eer ee eee, eee 1 33°55 
Maritimes: .. cp aces eae. hordes eee 33-30 27-95 — 36-90 50 
(QUEKEC ets . one ae E EE cde be ee 37-36 28-45 — 45-34 54 
OUT BIORK cho. iy, ee ee eee co 34-46 23-45 — 42-79 44 — 52 
Piainewtayimcesu. 4b eee TO ig 30-23 24-95 — 41-95 48 
Briish Colmpiaes ke ee ee | ee 32-05 24-95 ~— 41-33 48 
Ironers, Hand, Female 
CanAdapee ce ece C cl Reh SE. Meee. o 15-59 
INDATITIIBCS 2 eS ke Poe eS. Mee 14-28 12-46 — 17-03 48 — 50 
OreueCs tr Gos pae bee een’. ne a ee 14-20 10-96 — 16-82 52 
Ontario: ha. s+ Ba... SOP ae. evar 15-93 11-70 — 23-42 48 
Praiie’ Prominces 742.1 Sei ee baer. |. aa? 13-50 12-79 — 18-79 48 
British Colurabiate: ..), ..0.. MOTL .....Bb.. i Wy deo OE 14-16 — 19-42 48 
Mangle Room Workers, Female 
Catinds cure Meee. eA cere 14.77 
Maritimes? oee. kb Coe ee ee 11°55 10-22 — 16-16 48 
Quebectane. 7. ea ee bs ee 16-79 15:57:— 18-27 50 
Ontatite cay 3.08! ' bees Cee oe 16-38 11-46 — 18-84 44 — 50 
Prairie Provingese: 7... Sake es Tae 12-65 12-46 — 14-52 40 
British Columbia > nest eee ere det ars 16-36 15-57 — 17-44 44 — 48 
Markers, Female 
CARRE AMa ods dane. at eet eee: 16-44 
QUEBECOR. x Sem: dg ee ee oe 18-50 16-82 — 20-74 54 
ONUBTEOR uh: ips ches ee ee he 16-84 13-95 — 20-31 48 
Prairie PIovin esha >t eeeetet gee 15-10 11-28 — 18-79 48 
Brapish Columbia pe .sb see Le Ze 15-07 — 20-96 48 
Menders, Female 
Caliadaare. @t s23.02) 0. caer SO hae 15-71 
MEANINGS ToT er ee 13-40 12-98 — 13-54 50 
QneDERS tent aan Ati tabrin Nacdalt coke ads. 16-46 12-46 — 25-95 50 
ONG IO otc abate Oech thes aaa eS dae 15-44 —— 48 
Praie te rovyinces. tc ee ee 13-99 — 48 
Press Operators, Female 
Canada eae aicen ity ss Lee rem a ann 15-59 
MatIUUMIeS ccc. eo Re en te On, 12-28 10-22 — 16-09 48 — 50 
QUE Cex. e airy ae Ree ema eG 16-75 14-84 — 18-27 55 
ONERTIOL t.icd sh ce ee eae ee 14-62 11-46 — 15-05 48 
BripeiCOnimibia ed) eee a en eee 18-52 15-45 — 24-22 48 
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Table IX—(2) LAUNDRY WORKERS—Concluded 


oo ooaesaoes<Qqoaga0=<=00SSSoOaONoOManwn,”"wwwmwjw—»>aa_o—=™>—» 


Average Range of Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates Hours 
Per Week Per Week Per Week 
eS ee SS | 
$ $ 
Sorters, Female 
CE i Pa a a Be: Ro eee ee ee eee pen ae 16-52 
INE ais Gila OR coh We hess c's ees i) RP none sce : 14-7] 12-98 —- 17-15 50 
OC hei sc Ri abo Ba ore dae > ae 16-34 13-66 — 21-79 54 
ANC Hohe ne) RIE Ge Reremnetye PTR aes Ok: fee tiers tear ae 17-69 13-46 — 24-92 48 — 59 
Praise CO VANCES 5 eae cols seo bot hate cee 13-89 12-57 — 15-07 40 — 50 
Shirt Collar Finishers, Female 
rot Eo eee ioe opera See xe es ane rc TGe4GMe | | oc see oe ee 
pM BS ah he i «EROS > eel Reena a 2p coanen ee arp ane Rte 12-71 12-46 — 12-97 50 
QUGHEG, 04. ke «cu/-Sie bso Weg. eee # 16-46 15-71 — 18-69 54 
ig i See, OO . INGE Ny Wey anne ate Bt eZ aen i 16-86 13-95 — 21-89 55 
Paves CLO UINCES. 2 fa sk oso Bete wd ed ee dee eee 14-25 12-79 — 14-90 48 
Terit clin OGUsba Dieter. oe es sche is Sle aes wc oes 18-17 15-45 — 19-93 48 
Starchers, Female 
CAC ee ee ss Babys che ceo BRR, 3 oe eae aa 17-41 
WL AEE ECAR? tas foie ss etme» «eels See > eae 16-03 11-42 — 25-27 48 — 50 
@uebecue 1 - see . aH: Pa. Mee eee 14-55 13-81 — 18-27 52 
Corsa a ee ites ces @ BRR ge 8 GPs Puna eee 19-12 12-98 — 23-42 48 
DP rapier EMU LINCOS oe eisai: oo MEY, $s Ol enatees @ cle 12-79 -— 44 
Triticne © Ola Oe oh als sedate, be oe Pe ae ae 17-45 15-07 — 19-93 48 
Washers, Male 
CPA RU oe eg ar er eee tear 27 -64 
GREGG oo, DO Re Ry Pre oe es 27-90 20-76 — 36-90 48 
Avis eek. | baie os Ree ee SR ee cago 26 -'74 19-62 — 35-95 50 — 54 
COyd ae he lo Si tea» Aw anced wie oo tomes 29 -26 18-68 — 40-95 48 — 52 
Prairies FLO UiNCCH. .e. sl. tai ne Se oe tee 25-78 20-36 — 30-95 48 
Bridishe OleOle. Aas ol. oa oe + Se a woke = 30-46 25-95 — 38-95 44 — 48 


ee ee ee ee a 


Table IX—(3) GARAGE MECHANICS 








Average Range Standard 
Locality Wage Rates of Rates Hours 
Per Hour Per Hour Per Week 
$ $ $ 
Ca A ee eos s doe Can «eyes eee ee = Oe 9 eS 
IN CO DL ie cers Neca io «5 meagan ewes 71 52 — -90 48 — 58 
VEE ASC Me 1 cote a Hee ne ahasal al ch ee ERT EI ee 68 52 — -82 50 — 54 
SPOTL ee Re Sc ie re ae ar ee orphans aoe 68 62 — -79 58 
New Glasgow ie 3 3. occ co eras as HiT i Rate 54 
SELLER Coreen. ee cnuerees ahi rosee Se eect pear gar 83 70 — -90| 48 
New Brunswick 56 -47 — -64 53 — 57 
1 GEE, Vis (> Fg My ERIE. eB Py an race arr a 54 -51 — -62 54 — 57 
De LOT ee ich ee, AR aa eS Os Ee a Os -56 -47 — -64 53 — 54 
rar T IA ate oe ne Heer s Goh od ito -59 -52 — -64 54 
One eC eee 4 Si tenga ke a wenger eos -70 52 — -90| 49 — 55 
ROT crepe Pe UNE Gh ee AAS Sed ar ne hiss d oR Gt Saige Pe -74 -60 — -90 53 — 55 
Oe GCM eie aiken hs CS ay Cae HARE -65 -55 — -70 54 
STOOGES Res oot cas cides Saleen es -65 -56 — -77 49 — 54 
VE EPL ie Ron 0 Re ee Sheed meg PC See 7 aE -65 -62 — -67 54 
De OIaee rc hese che ae aes hoa 6 eee ee eS -58 -52 — -62 54 
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Table IX—(3) GARAGE MECHANICS—Concluded 





Average Range Standard 
Locality Wage Rates| of Rates Hours 
Per Hour Per Hour Per Week 
ee tS ee eee 
$ $ $ 
Ontariowbee tee he ee tae -74 -52 — -94 40 — 60 
Fort William and Port Arthur -76 -67 — -77 54 
Hamilton. ee ee a eee -69 -57 — -82 53 — 54 
London Ons). eee, eo beara -66 -54°— -74 538 — 54 
OLE Wane aos! ee Fhe ee kta ae -78 -62 — -91 54 
DUdDUTY coe oe ee. ne eae ee -74 -67 — -81 54 
OPOMtO rt Fr ee, ee -78 -62 — -94 50 — 54 
Ole een Seer ae, -64 -57 — -67 54 — 58 
Brantford: eee. OE ev ee ares -69 -65 — -75 50 — 54 
Osha WH vaca ks eC OE ca eee ee -68 -57 — -75 54 
Peterborough: :.2 hice. we eee ems sae -62 -52 — -74| 54 — 60 
St..Catharities,. 50 See... oe ee be eee ae -75 -62 — -82 49 — 54 
AIO a ss eee OR i eee, eee -73 -62 — -82 54 
Bellovillew. So \c aeey. . me et ee ae -65 -57 — -80 54 
Wiindsoiia: oe Cee, ee -90 -77 — -92 40 — 54 
Cornwall ce anne. . icone ee ae -63 -57 — -67 54 — 60 
Kinigetan,: sa ee Foo -70 -62 — -82] 54 
Kirklana Take co. ee ee de ee eee -72 67 — -79 54 
Kitchener's ne (ee te URIs! -68 -62 -e -70 54 
Nisgart: Palisa Sorte Rho Pir sam -70 -62 — -82 | 54 
Owen Sound 2% (agen te 3S tae Pane. whee oy SP-C A Coe Lal! oe 54 — 60 
DAIMiAt ne eee eo ae pe ee -68 -62 — -70 54 — 60 
DEAMItODS bt he as ee ROM -67 -52 — -82 48 — 66 
Brandan a. uae eh Ye oe Ae ee -68 -57 — -82 54 — 66 
Wannipey yo ie ames on Se Te eee -67 -52 — -78 | 48 — 54 
DASKSCCNEWAD. yo oe ee Om -68 52 — -77 54 
Moose JAW. acct eee ok Sn Peer ae -66 -57 — -77 54 
Regina aus. eee Oe nen ee -69 -57 — 1-72) 54 
DAMOIGOOIs cme em SA oe -66 52 — -72 54 
Alberiatn 0:25 cc tems. ie a0 aa 78 -56 — -88 48 — 54 
alee ry ies aa a ee esd i all Bl -76 -67 — -80 | 48 — 54 
Fdmonton......... Spee, ADAM ASD -83 -77 — -88 49 — 50 
Lethbridge uss) <p eee enene -73 -62 — -77| 48 — 54 
Medicine Hat... feet en ee -67 -56 — -72 54 
Brivien ‘Coluimbtas wrod peas tee es ee 86 70 — -99 44 — 49 
New. Westminster.) a7 ee oe fs ee -90 -87 — -92 45 — 48 
LUCe TMIDert cGy ee a he te ee -84 -70 — -99 | 48 — 49 
YALL ce fae 2 eee ed -84 -75 — -96 44 — 48 
Vancouver 2 (gee eed. Boe -86 -70 — -93 44 — 45 
ACC OPI xh! «stat NP att Pe RS un on ok a -87 -72 — -92 44 — 48 
SS ee et ee ed ee 


UUUUUQ CH= = £i=f==0}.°=}=}= ==... s/s ////nn/nssnnnnNnnnnnnnnnnnEnnnInIs=nnInnnnIEnnEnIEIIRRIEnEREEenemne 
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APPENDIX—WAGES IN AGRICULTURE, 1943—Concluded 


The information given below has been reproduced from a bulletin on ““Farm Wages in Canada”, 
issued September 27, 1944, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics—Agricultural Branch. The 
figures were compiled from reports made by farm correspondents in all provinces. 


Farm Wage Rates August 15, 1943, 1943 and 1944 


Although the average rates of wages paid to hired farm workers in Canada show a further 
increase at August 15, 1944, declines in certain provinces are indicated for the first time in some 
years. The average rate paid for help hired by the day when the employer provided the board 
of the hired man was $3.76 at August 15, 1944, compared with $3.51 at the same date in 1943. 
Increases are shown for all provinces except Ontario and Quebec. In these two provinces the rate 
declined about 75 cents per day from last year. Additional farm labour made available through 
various schemes such as military leave, prisoners of war, the transfer of western farmers, students 
and “commando” groups tended to ease the labour situation and the lower rates paid to students 
resulted in the lower average. Rates in the Prairie Provinces were considerably above those of 
last year as a result of larger crops being harvested this year. When no board was provided the 
average rate for day labour was $4.39 compared with $4.74 in 1943 with lower rates again indicated 
for Ontario and Quebec. When the men were hired by the month the average monthly rate with 
board was $67.92 at August 15, 1944, as compared with $61.26 at the same date in 1943. When 
the workers provided their own board the average rate for men hired by the month rose from 
$84.26 in 1943 to $87.86 in 1944. 


Table 1.—Average Wages of Male Farm Help per Day as at August 15, 1942, 
1943 and 1944 
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Prince Vaward ISlS0C . sca seg ge ten oh w 1-64 1-88 2-45 2-16 2-44 3-10 
INO Ves COLE ook Ao oe Stats A Ms ee 2-10 2°50 2-94 2°75 3-19 3°74 
ING ia oT TWA aie cet vicina 2-24 Pree § 3-02 2-92 SeDZ oda 
Quebec... Meee. Bt Oe. | 2-01 3-48 Dado 2-67 4-70 3-50 
COGEATIOL. fy. col ee ie ie rae. oe 2°40 4-04 3-26 3-50 Dado 4-09 
ULES RS 62 et Bo gemma ree, a. x FA a ea 2-79 3-41 4-49 3-39 4-20 5-53 
PAskarcmewan, (5 Soe Min Bo aa eieesee aisle nate 2-69 3-42 4-58 3-39 4-05 5-42 
Albert oe oe rere ieee as 2-62 3-30 3-78 3°43 4-19 4-72 
British, Cobimbia, : oe ee eS 2-95 3:28 Shoe 3-64 4-18 4-39 

255 Ke elena? eee or ers bye nent 2-50 3-51 3-76 or Lo 4-74 4-39 





Table 2.—Average Wages of Male Farm Help per Month as at August 15, 1942, 
1943 and 1944 
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Prince rtidward fsland. stor be oe 33-79 39-64 49-42 47 -26 53-95 69-77 
INGU A OGOUILA:. cc 22s Ooo Mee aa eee 46-61 47-50 55-12 63-48 66-25 75-44 
ING WOUNDS WIG vn ots ie adn ee ee 52-34 64-33 66-83 69-44 85-93 89-93 
PVC DEO 7 cee ete, a maoras hate BIE eee 43-60 61-70 61-04 61-58 83-83 81-74 
OMEATIOY «sche. ics oath ds bade Dee 47-25 64-53 59-13 65-63 89-51 79-64 
WES AOA 3 oct a Bw des Re eee 48-45 59-93 71-46 68-01 80-11 91-33 
DBaskatGhewan sm. 68 ocak Ga he ee 47 -04 59-08 1 2k 66-38 78-19 99-49 
Alberta! 2 ose. oi ee te oe ee 50-26 62-23 W25a1 70-83 88 -67 98-16 
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